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GasscB,  AvciUfT.  The  name  of  Ghe- 
aa  origioated  in  Iti^,  and  waa  prob- 
ably derived  from  Pelasgian  colonies, 
wfalo^  coining  from  Epinis,  and  calling 
themseivee  QrtaaMy  mm  OrtEcus,  the 
sou  of  their  ancestor,  Thessalus,  occa- 
flioned  the  application  of  this  name  to  all 
the  people  who  spoke  the  same  languaffe 
with  them.  In  earlier  thnes,  e.  g^  m  the 
time  of  Homer,  Greece  had  no  general 
name  among  the  natives.  It  afterwards 
TCcewed  the  name  of  He&u,  and  sdll  lat- 
er, after  tke  counHy  was  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  the  name  of  AdmOy  under 
wbicb  Macedonia  and  Eptrus  were  not 
inchided.  The  Grecian  tribes  were  so 
widely  disperaec^  that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine, with  precision,  the  limits  of 
Greece,  properly  so  called.  Tlie  name 
was  sometinieB  appfied  only  to  that  coun- 
tiy  which  was  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  was  separated 
£fom  Macedonia  by  the  Cambunian  moun- 
lams,  and  contained  about  42,000  square 
miles ;  sometimes  it  was  takra  in  a  wider 
sense,  including  Macedonia  and  Epirus, 
baviitf  mount  Hsmus  and  the  iUgean 
and  Ionian  seas  for  its  boundaries,  and 
comprising  the  idands  of  these  two  seas. 
Qreece  consists  partly  of  continental, 
and  partly  <^  insular  r^ons.  A  chain 
of  BMmtaini^  extending  Srom  the  Ambra- 
cian  ^oAf,  m  the  west,  to  Thermopylae,  on 
the  east,  separates  Northern  Greece  from 
Soucfaenu  The  climate  is  alternately  se- 
vere or  mild,  as  the  mountains  or  valleys 
predemhmip,  but  it  is  agre«ible  and 
Beakfay.  People  are  not  unflnequently 
Ibund  here,  whose  age  is  over  100  years. 
Tlie  soO  of  the  valleys  and  plains  is  &vor- 
•bie  to  the  growth  of  the  finest  tropical 
GrmlBf  while  the  sununits  of  the  liigh 


raoiuitainB  are  covered  with  the  pbnts  of 
the  polar  regions.  In  Athens,  the  ther- 
mometer very  sekkym  &lls  bek>w  the 
fleezing  jM^t,  or  rises  above  35^  R^u- 
mur  (88  Fahrenheit).  In  the  islands,  eve- 
17  evening,  at  a  particular  hour,  a  gentle 
sea  breeze  sets  in,  which  tempers  the  heat 
of  the  day.  But  in  the  plains  of  Thessa- 
hr,  which  lie  1900  feet  above  the  level  of 
me  sea,  and  more  especially  in  the  moun- 
tahis  of  An^dia^e  winter  is  as  severe 
as  in  Enciand.  The  fiuits  of  the  soil  are 
as  abnncnnt  as  they  are  varioos.  Eveo 
where  it  is  not  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
husbandly,  it  produces  thyme,  niBijorem, 
and  a  number  of  aromatic  hertn,  which 
afibrd  a  rich  pasturage.  Greece  producee 
^ht  kinds  of  com  and  ten  kinds  of 
olives.  Il  is,  perhaps,  the  native  countnr 
of  the  grape,  particulariy  of  the  small 
sort,  frwa  which  the  cunancs  of  com- 
merce are  made.  The  name  of  these  im 
a  corruption  of  Cormih,  the  chief  planta- 
tion having  fbrmerly  been  on  the  isthmus 
of  this  name.  There  are  40  kinds  of  Gre- 
cian grapes  known.  The  ben^  of  this 
eountiy  is  veiy  ftmous.  (See  ^mdhi9,\ 
Greece  produces  all  the  necessaries  or 
life,  and  there  is  no  countiy  whose  coast 
is  so  well  supplied  with  beys  and  harbors 
ibr  commeree.  The  main  land  is  now 
divided  into  Northen  €hreece.  Middle 
Greece,  Greece  Proper,  or  Hellas,  in  its 
narrower  sense,  and  the  Peloponnesus 
(Morea).  I.  Northera  Greece  includes^ 
1.  Thessaly  (q.  v.|  (now  Janna);  9l  Epi- 
rus (q.  V.)  (now  Albania] ;  3.  Bfacedonia 
(now  Macedonia,  or  FiKba-Vilijeti),  ac- 
counted a  part  of  Greece  ftom  the  time 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  making  a 
link  in  the  chain  between  Greeee  and 
lliiace,  (^  whkh,  in*eariier  times,  Mace- 
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donia  made  a  part  n.  Middle  Greece, 
or  Hellas  (new  Livadia),  contains,  1.  Acar* 
nania,  inhatnted  by  a  rough  itod  warlike 
people,  with  no  remarkable  riven  or 
mountains;  2.  ^tolia  (q.  ^Oj  ^  Doris, 
or  Doris  TetrapoHs  (formerly  DiyopoDs); 

4.  Locris  (q.  v.),  with  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae ;  5.  Phocis,  watered  by  the  Ce- 
phissus,  and  containing  mount  Parnassus, 
under  which  lay  Delphi  (q.  T.j) ;  ^  Boeo* 
tia  (q.  T.);  7.  Attica  (q.  v!);  8.  Megaris, 
with  tlie  city  of  Megara,  the  smallest  of 
all  the  Grecian  states.  III.  The  penin- 
sula of  the  Peloponnesus,  to  which  the 
isthmiis  of  Corinth  led  through  Megaris, 
contained,  1.  the  territory  of  Corinth 
(q.  rX  with  the  ci^  of  the  same  name, 
called,  in  eariier  tunes,  Efhyra;  3.  the 
small  territory  of  Sicyon,  with  the  ancient 
city  of  the  same  name;  3.  Achaia,  an- 
ckmtfy  called  Mgie^  and,  afterwards, 
kmaiy  contained  12  cities  on  the  coast 
which  stretched  along  the  Corinthian 
^If  to  the  river  Melas ;  4.  Elis,  divided 
loto  two  pans  by  the  river  Alpbeus, 
stretched  m)m  Achaia,  south-west,  to  the 
sea-coeM;  it  contained  the  celebrated 
cities  of  Cyllene  and  Olympia  (q.  v.) ; 

5,  Messenia,  with  the  river  Pamisus,  ex- 
tending flom  the  southern  part  of  Elis 
akmg  the  sea  to  the  extremity  of  the  con- 
tinem,  with  the  ct^  of  Messene,  and  \h» 
fiontier  towns  of  Ithome  and  Im ;  6.  La- 
eonia,  Laoonica,  -  Lacedemon,  a  moun- 
tainous country  tncveraed  by  the  Tayte- 
tos,  uid  watered  by  the  Eurofias,  boun&d 
OB  three  ndes  by  the  Messenian,  the  La- 
conian  and   the  AigoKc  guUs;   Sparta 

q.  V.)  was  the  capital ;  7.  Aiigoys  (q.  v.) ; 

^  Arcadia  (%  v.).  The  islands  which 
belong  to  Greece,  lie,  )L  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
on  the  west  and  sooth  of  the  main  land. 
L  CorcyrajCorfti);  3.  Cephaloiiia;  a  As- 
leris;   4.  Ithaca  (Teaki);   5.  Zacynthus 

e«ante :  St  Maura  is  the  ancient  peninsu- 
of  Leuoadia,  formerly  conniected  with 
the  main  land  of  Acamaaiah  6.  Cjrthera 
(Cerigo);  7.  the  group  of  islands  m  the 
Afgolic  gulf;  8.  the  isisnd  of  Pefops,  near 
the  temtory  of  TrcsEeiie,  and,  not  for 
0^  Sphmu,  Calauria  (Poros);  9.  iEgi- 
na;  10.  Satamis  (Coluri),  and  many  sur> 
roundinff  islands;  11.  Crete  (Candia). 
IL  In  tte  ^gean  sea,  now  called  the 
•^reft^pekM,  on  the  south  and  east  sides  of 
the  mam  land,  he,  L  Carpatfaoa  (8carpen« 
to);  %  Rhodes;  a  Cypnis;  4.  die  Cycla- 
des,  L  e.,  Detos,  arid  the  sumounding 
islands  on  the  west;  and,  5.  the  Sporades, 
L  e.,  those  scattered  over  the  eastern  Ar- 
chipelasa  To  the  Cyclades  beloitf  De- 
kw  (Bmlh),  Bheiuea,    Mkonos,  TeiiM 


k' 


ine),  Andros,  Gjaros,Ceo8  (ZiaV  Syros, 
^thnus  (Themua),  S^phos,  siphnos, 
Cimohs  (Arsentiere),  Melos  (Milo),  Tlie- 
ra  (Santorin),  los,  where  Homer  is  said  to 
have  been  buried,  Naxos  (in  more  ancient 
times,  Dia),  Pares  (Paria),  &c  To  the 
Sporades  bebn^  Cos  (Stancbio,  Stingo), 
Parmacusa,  Patmos  (Pahno,  Palmosa), 
Samoa,  Chios  (Sciol  with  manv  smaller 
Borroonding  islands,  Lesbos  (Mitylerie),  the 
surrounding  islands  called  Hecofom^Mt, 
i.  e.,  the  hmdrtd  idands,  Tenedos  (Bogds- 
cha,  Adassil  Lenmos  (Stalimene),  Imbros 
(Lembro),  Samothrace,  Thasoe^  and,  near- 
er the  Grecian  coast,  Scyros  and  Eubcea 
|Negropont^  Ancient  Macedonia  wns, 
m  &  mtenor,  rough,  woody  and  barren, 
and  produced  wincj  oil  and  fruit-trees 
only  on  the  coast  The  same  is  true  of 
Epmia.  But  Thessaly  was  a  frtntfol  and 
well  watered  country,  and  produced  the 
fooest  horses.  BoBotia  was  likewise  fruit- 
ful, and  abounded  in  fine  herds  of  cattle. 
The  soil  of  Locris  was  moderately  good ; 
that  of  Doiis  was  more  fruitfol,  and  that 
of  Phods  still  more  so,  producing,  in 
abundance,  good  wine,  fine  oil  and  niad- 
der.  The  rouf^  mountains  of  ^tolia 
virere  neither  suited  to  pasturage  nor  to 
agriculture.  Acamania,  the  sea-coast  of 
Attica,  and  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Megans,  were  as  little  remarkable  for  fer- 
tility as  Achaia.  Argolis  had  a  fiuitfiil. 
soil ;  and  in  Laconia,  Messenia  and  Elis, 
both  aj^ulture  and  pasturage  flourished. 
Arcadia  was  a  mountainous  country,  well 
adapted  for  the  raising  of  flocks.  The 
Grecian  islands  lie  under  a  fortunate  sky, 
and  are  roost  of  them  venr  rich  in  wine 
and  m  wikl  and  cultivated  fruits.* 

*  See  Hellat,  or  a  Geomphica)  and  Antiqaa- 
nan  Account  of  Aacient  weece  and  ito  Colonies, 
with  a  View  of  tlie  Bfodern  Diacoverief  made  in 
Ihai   Cooatry,  by  F.  K.  6.  Knue,  profetMr 


(Leipfic,  1826),  two  volumes,  with  an  Atlas.  A 
Jouraal  of  a  Tour  through  Greece  and  Albania 
(Beriia,  1836).  contains  very  satisfactory  accounts 
ef  Ancient  Ureece,  pailic«darly  in  a  militaiy 
point  of  view.  Gell  and  DodweO  have  written 
on  the  |;eography,  topography  and  historv  of 
Greece  m  ancient  and  m<Kiem  times,  with  the 
writings  of  the  ancients  in  their  hanos.  Dod> 
well's  compamon.  Pomardi,  has  given  some  ad- 
ditional inlbrmatioa  (Rome,  1890),  Chandler, 
Stuart,  Revett,  have  given  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  remains  of  the  architecture  and  scuJptom 
of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Spohn  and  Wheeler,  Le 
Chevalier,  Choiseul-Gouffier,  and  Clark  and 
Tuner  have  furnished  accurate  accounts  of  pans 
of  the  country  previously  Kule  known.  See  also 
Homer's  Picture  of  Grecian  Antiquities,  or  an 
Account  of  the  roost  celebrated  Places  and 
most  important  Works  of  Art  of  Ancient 
Greece,  (Zurich,  18t4,  et  seq.).  Tlie  journals  of 
Huglies,  Holland,  Vaudoncool,  Leake,  Douglas, 
Castellan,  and  also  Gah'i  Leiten  from  the  Lie* 
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Tht  IMm  qf  Onee$  is  divided  imp 
lliree  prifapol  periods— the  periods  of  its 
me«  iiB  pDwer^  and  its  foO.    The  first  ex- 
tends Sma  the  origin  of  the  pec^le,  about 
1800  years  B.  C^  to  LjcniWus,  875  years 
B.  C.;.  the  second  extends  m>in  that  time 
to  the  OMiquest  of  Qfeeoe  by  the  Romans^ 
146  B.  C. ;  the  third  shows  us  the  Greeks 
as  a  conquered  people,  constantly  on  the 
decline,  until  at  length,  about  A.D.  300,  the 
M  Grecian  states  were  swallowed  up  in 
the  Byzantine  empire.    According  to  tra- 
dition, the  ^etasgi,  under  Inachus,  were 
the  first  people    Who    wandered    into 
Cvreeea.      They  dwelt  in  caves  in  the 
earth,   suppordng   themselves   on   wild 
fiiiitB^  and  eating  the  flesh  of  their  con- 
quered enemies,  until  Phoroneus,  who  is 
called  ting  of  JStgos,  began  to  introduce 
dvilizatiim  among  them.     Pelas^  in 
Arcadia,  and  .£^ateu8  in  Achata,  ei^- 
deavored  at  the  same  time  to  civilize  their 
savage  subjects.     Tlie  Cyclopean  waHs 
are  Sieir  wotk;    (See  C^dopean  JForlu^ 
SmaiD  kingdoms  aroee ;  e.  g^  Sparta  ana 
Athens.    Some  barbarous  tribes  received 
iMmes  firom  the  three  brothers,  Achaus, 
Pdasgus  and  Pythius,  who  led  colonies 
fitHU  Arcadia  to  Thessaly,  and  also  from 
Tbessahis  and  GfEscua  (the  sons  of  Pelas- 
gos],  and  others.    Deooalion'jB  flood,  1514 
B.  C^  and  the  emigration  of  a  new  peo- 
)^  firom  Asia,  the  Hellenes^  produced  great 
changes^     The  HeUenes  spread    them- 
selves over  Greece,  and  drove  out  the  Pe- 
Jaigi^  or  mmgied  with  tbun.  Their  name 
beoune  the  general  name  of  the  Greeks. 
Chreece  now  raised  itself  firom  its  savajre 
Mate,  and  improved  still   more   rapkUy 
after  the  arrival  <^  some  Phoenician  and 
Egjrptini  colcmies.    About  60  years  afier 
the  flood  of  Deucalion,  Cadmus,  the  Phce^ 
-  nician,settkd  in  Thebes, and  introduced  a 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet    Ceres,  from 
Sidly,  aind  Triptoknnus,   fix>m  Eleiisis, 
tau^  the  nation  agriculture,  and  Bac- 

rant,  contain  good  obMirafioBS  on  the  maimert 
t»d  cwtoiat  of  Modern  Qn^et,  and  the  islands 
of  ibe  Archipelago.  The  principal  work,  howev- 
er, is  that  of  Poaoiieville  (formerly  French  con- 
ral-geaeral  near  All  Pacha)  Vau.  dans  la  Orhe 
(Pans,  1890,  six  vohunes).  Iken's  HelUnion, 
Sec,  contains  inibrmation  on  the  history  of  the 
eoltiratiaa  of  the  modem  Greeks.  Gell,  in  his 
Bluraiive  of  a  Journey  in  the  Morea  (Loudon, 
ltS3),  maintains  that  the  Greeks  do  not  pos- 
sess such  cultivation  as  to  be  worthy  of  freedom. 

:Sti 


rorthv( 
Tfo  cuutijiy  opinion  is  maintainecf  by  Ed.  Bla> 
qnicre,  in  his  Keport  on  the  present  mate  of  the 
GiT«kCoaiederatioa,4u:. (London,  1823).  P.O. 


Bffwnsled's  Vuyaget  dans  la  Gr^ct  accompagnes 
dc  ZeAtrthes  Arch^ologiques  (Paris,  1826^  with 
ct^rarings).  is  a  valuaMe  work.  (For  a  list  of 
wms  <m  the  Greek  revohition.  see  the  rfotc  of 
tkatdiwUiamqftkuwrtuJe^inMfkiehitis^reaUa.) 
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chus  planted  the  Tine.     The  Egyptian 
ftigitive  Danaus  came  to  Argos,  and  Ce- 
cropsto  Attica.    Now  began  the  hennc 
age,  lo  which  Hercules,  Jason,  Pirithous 
and  Theseus  belong,  and  that  of  the  old 
bards  and  sages^  as  llianiyriB,  Amphion, 
Orpheus^  Linus,  Muss&us,   Cfairou   and 
many  others.    A  warlike  ^rit  filled  the 
whole  nation,  so  that  every  quarrel  called 
all  the  heroes  of  Greece  to  arms,  as,  for 
instance,  the  war  against  Thebes,  and  the 
Trojan  war,  1200  years  B.  C,  which  1^- 
ter  forms  one  of  the  principal  epochs  in  . 
the  history  of  Greece.    This  war  depriv- 
ed many  kingdoms  of  their  princes,  and 
produced  a  genera]  confusdon,  of  which 
the  Heraclid»  took  advantage,  80  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  Peloponnesus.    They 
drove  out  the  lonians  and  Achsans,  who 
took  refu^  in  Attica.    But,  not  finding 
here  sufiicient  room,  Neleus  (1044)  led  an 
Ionian  colony  to  Asia  Minor,  where   a 
colony  of  iEolians,  fi*om  the  Pelouoime- 
sus,  had  already  setded,  and  was  followed, 
80  year^  after,  by  a  colony  of  Dorians. 
In  other  states  republics  were  founded, 
viz.,  in  Phocis,  in  Thebes,  and  in  the 
Asiatic  colonies,  and  at  length  also  in 
Athens  and  many  other  plapes ;  so  that,  for 
the  next  40(^  years,  all  the  southern  part 
of  Greece  was  for  die  most  pert  occupied 
by  republics.    Their  prosperity  and  the 
fineness  of  the  climate,  in  the  mean  time, 
made  the  Asiatic  colonies  the  mother  of 
the  arts  and  of  learning.     Thev  gave 
bhth  to  the  songs  of  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
There   commerce,  navigation   and   kw 
flourished.    Greece,  however,  still  retain- 
ed its  ancient  ompUcity  of  manners,  and 
was  unacquainted  with  luxury.     If  the 
population  of  any  state  became  too  ni^ 
merous,  colonies  were  sent  out ;  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  7th  and  8tli  centuries,  the  pow- 
erful colonies  of  Rhegium,  Syracuse,  Sy- 
baris,  Crotona,  Tareutum,  uela,  Locris 
and  Alessena  were  planted  in  Sicily  and 
the  southern  part  of  Italy.    (See  Magna 
Or<ecta.)  The  small  independent  states  of 
Greece  needed  a  common  bond  of  union. 
This  bond  was  foimd  in  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  the  Amphictyonic  coimcil,  luid  the 
solemn  games,  amon^  which  the  Olym- 
pic were  the  most  distinguished,  die  in- 
stitution, or  rather  revival  of  which,  776 
B.  C,  fiim'Mhed  the  Greeks  with  a  chron- 
ological era.     (See  Epodu)     From  this 
time,  Athens  and  Sparta  be^an  to  surpass 
the  other  states  of  Greeco  m  power  and 
importance.    At  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war,  Greece  had  already  made  important 
advances  in  civilization.    Besides  the  art 
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qf  poetrj,  we  find  ditt  philoeophy  began 
to  be  cultivated  600  B.  C^  and  even  ear- 
lier in  Ionia  and  Lower  Italy  than  in 
Greece  Proper.  Statuary  and  paiuling 
were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
important  coloniee  of  MassiliafMarBeillea^ 
in  Gaul,  and  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  were 
founded.  Athens  was  continuaUy  ex- 
tending  her  comm^ce,  and  estabhshed 
important  commercial  posts  in  Thr&ce. 
In  Asia  Minor,  the  Grecian  colonies  were 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lyd- 
iau  CrcEsus,  and  soon  after  under  that  of 
Cyrus.  Greece  itself  was  threatened 
with  a  similar  &te  by  the  Persian  kinn 
Darius  and  Xerxes.  Then  the  heroic 
spirit  of  the  fiiee  Greeks  showed  itself  in 
its  greatest  brilliancy.  Athens  and  Spar- 
ta edmost  alone  withstood  the  vast  armies 
of  the  Persian,  and  the  battles  of  Mara- 
thon, Thermopylee  and  Plataea,  as  well  as 
the  sea-fights  at  Artemisiura,  S&lamis  and 
Mycale,  taught  the  Persians  that  the 
Greeks  'were  not  to  be  subdued  by  them. 
Athens  now  exceeded  all  the  other  states 
in  ^lender  and  in  power.  The  suprema- 
cy which  Sporta  had  hitherto  maintained, 
devolved  on  this  city,  whose  commander, 
Cimon,  compelled  the  Persians  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  Asia 
Minor.  Athens  was  also  the  centre  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  The  Peloponne- 
ftan  War  now  broke  out,  Spaita  being  no 
longer  able  to  endure  tlie  overbearing 
pride  of  Athens.  This  war  devastated 
Greece,  and  enslaved  Athens,  until  Thras- 
ybulus  again  restored  its  fi'eedom;  and, 
for  a  short  time,  Sparta  was  compelled,  in 
her  tiun,  to.  bend  before  the  Theban  he- 
roes Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas.  In 
spite  of  these  disturbances,  poets,  philoso- 
phers, artists  and  statesmen,  continued  to 
arise,  commerce  fiourished,  and  manners 
and  customs  were  carried  to  the  highest 
degree  of  refinement.  But  that  uidiappy 
period  had  now  orrived,  when  the  Greeks, 
ceasing  to  be  fi^  ceased  to  advance  in 
civilization.  A  kingdom,  fi>rmed  by  con- 
quest, had  grown  up  on  the  north  of 
Greece,  the  ruler  of  which,  Philip,  united 
courage  with  cunning.  The  dissensions 
which  prevailed  among  the  different 
states,  anbrded  hhn  an  opportunity  to  exe- 
cute his  ambitious  plans,  and  the  battle  of 
Chaerouea,  338  B.  C.,  gave  Macedonia  the 
command  of  all  Greece.  In  vain  did  the 
subjugated  states  hope  to  become  &ee  afler 
his  death.  The  destruction  of  Thebes 
was  sufficient  to  subject  all  Greece  to 
the  youn^  Alexander.  This  prince,  as 
generalisBimo  of  the  Greeks,  ^uned  the 
most  splendid  victories  over  the  Pernans. 


An  attempt  to  Hberate  Greece,  occaaaned 
by  a  false  report  of  his  death,  was  firustra|-t 
ed  l^  Andpater.  The  Lamian  war,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Alexander,  was  equally 
unsuccessful.  Greece  v^as  now  little  bet- 
ter than  a  Macedonian  province.  Luxury 
had  enervated  \he  ancient  courage  and 
energy  of  the  nation.  At  length,  most 
of  the  states  of  Southekii  Greece,  Sparta 
and  ^tolia  excepted,  concluded  the 
Achaean  league,  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  fireedom  against  the  Macedonians. 
A  dispute  having  arisen  between  thk 
league  and  Sparta,  the  latter  applied  to 
Macedonia  fbr  help,  and  was  victorious. 
But  this  friendship  was  soon  &tal,  fbr  it 
involved  Crreece  in  the  contest  between 
Philip  and  the  Romans,  who,  at  first,  m- 
deed,  restored  fireedom  to  the  Grecian 
states,  while  they  changed  iEtolia,  and 
soon  after  Macedonia,  into  Roman  prov- 
inces ;  but  they  afterwards  began  to  ex- 
cite dissensions  in  the  Achaean  league, 
interfered  in  the  quarreb  of  the  Greeks, 
and  finally  compelled  them  to  take  up 
arms  to  maintain  their  fi-eedom.  So  un- 
equal a  contest  could  not  long  remain  un- 
decided ;  the  capture  of  Corinth,  146 
B.  C,  placed  the  Greeks  in  the  power  of 
the  Romans.  During  the  whole  period 
^hich  elapsed  between  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea  and  the  destruction  of  Corinth 
by  the  Romans,  the  arts  and  sciences 
flourished  among  the  Greeks ;  indeed,  the 
golden  age  of  the  arts  was  in  the  time  of 
Alexander.  The  Grecian  colonies  were 
yet  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than 
the  mother  country  ;  especially  Alexan- 
dria, in  Egypt,  became  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing. As  they,  also,  in  process  of  time, 
fell  und^  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
they  became,  like  their  mother  county, 
the  instructers  of  their  conquerors,  in 
the  time  of  Augustus^  the  Greeks  tost 
even  the  shadow  of  their  former  fireedom, 
and  ceased  to  be  an  independent  people, 
although  their  language,  manners,  cus- 
toms, leamuig,  arts  and  taste  spread  over 
tlie  whole  Roman  empire.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  nation  vras  now  sunk  so  low, 
that  the  Romans  esteemed  a  Greek  as  the 
most  worthless  of  creatures.  Asiatic  lux- 
ury had  wholly  corrupted  them ;  their  an- 
cient love  of  freedom  and  independence 
was  extinguished;  and  a  mean  servility 
was  substituted  in  its  place.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century,  the  nation 
scarcely  showed  a  trace  of  the  noble 
characteristics  of  then*  fathers.  The  bar- 
barians soon  after  began  their  ruinous  in- 
cursions into  Groece. — Besides  the  well 
known  works  on  the  history  of  Greece, 
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by  Wtftfd,  (SBies,  Bartb^lemy  (Anachar- 
ns),  &&,  we  would  mention  ClimoB*B 
f^cuU  ikUemei  (Ox£>rd,  1824),  an  impor- 
tant work  on  the  political  and  nterary  chro- 
nology of  (Greece,  from  the  55tb  to  the 
J24di  Olympiad ;  and  Wachsmuth's  IM- 
lenMie    J^lUrikumskmuU  (1  vol^  Halle, 
1826) ;  also  Ueeren's  Politics  of  Ancient 
Greece  (translated,  Boston,  1824)^--The 
principa]  traits  in  the  character  of  the  an- 
dent  Greeks,  were  nmpliclty  and  gran- 
deur.   The  Greek  was  his  own  instruct- 
er,  and  if  he  learned  any  thing  from  oth- 
en,  he  did  it  with  freedom  and  independ- 
enee.    Nature  was  his  great  model,  and 
in  his  nadve  land,  she  displayed  herself 
in    ail    her   charms.     The    unciviHzed 
Greek  was  manly  and  proud,  active  and 
enterprising,   violent   both   in    his  hate 
and  in  his  love.    He  esteemed  and  exer- 
cised  hospita^  towards  strangers  and 
countnrmen.    These  features  of  the  Gre- 
cian chancier  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  religion,  politics,  manners  and  phi- 
losophy  of  the   nation.    The   gods  of 
Greece  were  not,  tike  those  of  Asia,  sur- 
roonded  by  a  holy  obscurity ;  they  were 
human  in  their  nults  and  virtues,  but 
were  placed  far  above  mortals.     They 
kepi  up  an  intercourse  with  men  ;  good 
and  evil  came  from  their  hands ;  all  phys- 
ical and  moral  endowments  were  their 
1^    The  moral  system  of  the  earliest 
Greeks  taught  them  to  honor  the  gods 
by  an  exact  observance  of  customs  ;  to 
Md  the  rights  of  hospitality  sacred,  and 
even  to  spare  muiderers,  if  they  fled  to  the 
aanctuanes  of  the  gods  for  refuge.    Cun- 
ning and  revenge  were  allowe<l  to  be 
practised  aj^nst  enemies.    No  law  en- 
forced continence.     The  power  of  the 
firtfaer,  of  the  hu^nd  or  the  brother, 
alone  guarded  the  honor  of  the  female 
aex,  who  therefore  lived  in  coutinual  de- 
pendence.    The  loss  of  virtue  was  se- 
verely punished,  but  the  seducer  brought 
Ins  oQb  and  oficrings  to  the  gods,  as  if  his 
conauct  had  been  guiUless.    The  securi- 
ty of  domesuc  life  rested  entirely  on  the 
UBSler  of  the  fiimily.    From  these  char- 
acteristic  trmits    of  the  earliest  Greeks, 
originated,  in  the  sequel,  the  peculiarities 
of  their  religious  notions,  their  love  of 
fjneedom  and  action,  their  taste  for  the 
beautiful  and  the  grand,  and  the  simplici- 
ty of  their  manners.    The  religion  of  the 
Greeks  was  not  so  much  mingled  with 
auperstJtion  as  that  of  the  Romans ;  thus, 
Ibr  example,  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  pracace  of  augury.    The  Greek  was 
iockned  to  festivity,  even  in  religion,  and 
•erred  the  gods  leas  in  spirit  thaa  in  out- 


ward ceremonies.     His  TsKgion  had  liXa& 
influence  oa  his  morals,  his  belief  and 
the  govemment  of  his  thoughts.     All  it 
reouired  was  a  beUef  in  the  gods,  and  In 
a  future  existence ;  a  freedom  from  gross 
crimes,  and  an  observance  of  prescribed 
rites.    The  simphcity  of  their  manneto) 
and  some  obscure  notions  of  a  supreme 
€k>d,  who  hated  and  punished  evil,  loved 
and  rewarded  good,   served,  at  fint,  to 
maintain  good  morals  and  piety  among 
them.    These   notions   were  afterwards 
exalted  and  systematized  by, poetry  and 
philosophy,  and  the  improvement  ^read 
from  the  cultivated  classes  through  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.    In  the  most 
enlightened   period    of  Greece,  clearer 
ideas  of  the  unity  of  the  deity,  of  his  om- 
niscience, his  omnipresence,  his  hofiness, 
his  ffoodness,  liis  justice,  and  of  the  ne- 
cessny  of  worshipping  him  by  virtue  and 
purity  of  heart,  prevailed.     The  moral 
system  of  sQme  individuals  among  the 
Greeks  was  equally  pure.    The  precepts 
of  morahty  were  detivered  at  first  in  sen- 
tentious maxims ;  for  example,  the  sayings 
of  the  seven  wise  men.  Afterwords,  Soc* 
rates  and  his  disciples  arose,  and  promul- 
ffated  their  pure  doctrines.    The  love  of 
freedom  among  the  Greeks  sprang  from 
their  good  fortune,  in  having  lived  so  long 
without  oppression  or  fear  of  other  na- 
tions, and  from  their  natural  vivacity  of 
spirit.    It  was  this  v^iich  made  smafi  ar- 
mies invincible,  and  which  caused  Lycur- 
gus,  Solon  and  Timoleon  to  refuse  crowns. 
Their  freedom  was  the  work  of  nature, 
and  the  consequence  of  their  original  pa- 
triarchal mode  of  life.    The  first  kings 
were  considered  as  fathers  of  families,  to 
whom  obedience  was  willingly  paid,  in 
retdm  for  protection  and  favors.    Impor- 
tant afifidrs  were  decided  by  the  assemblies 
of  the  people.    Each  man  was  master  in 
his  own  house,  and  in  early  times  no  tax- 
es were  paid.     But  as  the  kings  strove 
continually  to  extend  their  powers,  they 
were  ultimately  compelled  to  resign  their 
dignities,  and  free  states  arose,  with  forms 
of  government  inclining  more  or  less  to 
aristocracy  or  democracy,  or  composed  of 
a  union  of  the  two ;  the  citizens  were  at- 
tached to  a  government  which  >vqs  ad- 
ministered under  the  direction  of  wise 
laws,  and  not  of  arbitrary  power.    It  was 
this  noble  love  for  a  free  couutiy,  which 
prompted  Leonidas  to  say  to  the  king  of 
Persia,  that  he  Would  rather  die  than  hoki 
a  despotic  sway  over  Greece,    It  w^  this 
which  inspured  Solon,  Themisjocles,  De- 
mosthenes and  Phocion,  when,  in  spite  of 
the  ingratitude  of  their  countrymen,  they 
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cfao0e  to  serve  the  sttrte  and  the  laws,  rath- 
er than  their  own  interests.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  their  fruitful  countiy,  which,  by 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  afibrded 
noiuishment  to  several  millions,  and  the 
wealth  of  their  colonies,  prove  the  activity 
of  the  Greeks.  Commerce,  navigation 
and  manufactures  flourished  on  all  sides; 
knowledge  of  every  sort  was  accumulat- 
ed ;  the  spirit  of  invention  was  busily  at 
work ;  the  Greeks  learned  to  estimate  the 
pleasures  of  society,  but  they  also  learned 
to  love  hixuiy.  From  these  sources  of 
activity  sprang  also  a  love  of  great  ac- 
tions and  great  enterprises,  so  many  in- 
fltances  of  which  are  furnished  by  Gre- 
cian histoiy .  Another  striking  trait  of  the 
Grecian  character,  \vasa  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful, both  physical  and  intellectual.  This 
sense  of  the  beautifid,  awakened  and  de- 
veloped by  nature,  created  for  itself  an 
ideal  of  beauty,  which  served  them,  and 
has  been  transmitted  to  us,  as  a  criterion 
for  every  work  of  art  A  noble  simplici- 
tv  pervades  every  thing  which  comes  from 
them.  It  is  this  which  has  made  the  Greeks 
the  instructors  of  all  ages  and  nations. 

Gnek  Lanpwge  md  Writing,  The^ 
languo^,  which  we  call  Qruk^  was  not 
the  prunitive  language  of  Greece,  for 
Greece  was  ori^ally  inhabited  bv  the 
Pelas^.  Their  langoaffe  was  aheady  ex- 
tinct m  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  as- 
serts that  it  was  different  fh>m  the  Helle- 
nic, and  adds,  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
Hellenes  have  retained  their  original  lan- 
guage (I.  57).  But  on  the  ouestion 
whence  it  originated,  there  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion  ;  for  some  derive  it  from  the 
Persian,  others  from  the  Scythkn — two 
opinions,  wliich  ore  not,  perhaps,  incom- 
patible with  each  other.  Out  of  Greece, 
It  was  8]x>ken  in  a  great  part  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, of  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and 
in  otlier  rpgions  which  were  settled  by 
Grecian  colonies.  From  the  great  num- 
ber of  Hellenic  tribes  of  the  same  race,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be 
difiereut  dialects,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  the  more  necessary  for  booming  ac- 
quainted ^vith  the  Greek  language,  since 
die  writers  of  this  nation  have  transmitted 
the  peculiarities  of  the  different  dialects 
in  the  use  of  single  letters,  words,  forms, 
terminations  and  expressions,  and  that  not 
merely  to  characterize  more  particularly 
an  individual  represented  as  speaking, 
but  even  when  they  speak  in  tlieir  own 
pereon.  It  is  custonuuy  to  distinguish 
three  leading  dialects,  according  to  the 
three  leaduig  branches  of  the  Greeks,  the 
iEolic,  the  Doric,  and  the  Ionic,  to  which 


was  aflerwards  added  the  mixed  Attk  dn 
alect ;  besides  these,  there  are  several 
secondary  dialects.  The  four  leading  di- 
alects may  be  reduced  to  two,  the  Helle- 
nic-Doric and  the  Ionic- Attic.  The  for- 
mer was  the  oldest ;  in  ^t,  Doric  was 
generally  used  to  signify  what  was  an- 
cient. The  oldest  Doric  style  is  display- 
ed in  the  iEolic  dialect,  fifom  which  the 
Latin  language  is  derived.  The  Doric 
was  hard  ana  harsh ;  the  Ionic  was  the 
softest  The  iEolic  was  spoken  on  the 
north  of  the  Isthmus  (excepting  in  Mega- 
ra,  Attica  and  Doris),  in  the  JSohan  ccmo- 
nies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  on  some  of  the 
northern  islands  of  the  iEgean  «ea.  The 
Doric  was  spoken  in  the  Peloponnesus^  in 
the  Doric  Tetrapofis,  in  the  Doric  colo- 
nies of  Asia  Minor,  of  Lower  Italy  (Taren- 
tum),  of  Sicily  (Syracuse,  Agngentum), 
and  most  purely  by  the  Messenians ;  the 
Ionic  in  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Ada  Mi- 
nor, and  on  the  islands  of  the  Archipela- 
go ;  and  the  Attic  in  Attica.  In  each  of 
niese  dialects,  there  are  celebrated  au- 
thors. To  the  Ionic  dialect  belong,  in 
part,  the  works  of  the  oldest  poets,  Ho- 
mer, Hefflod,  Theognis,  etc  ;  it  is  found 
pure  in  some  prose  writers,  especially 
Herodotus  and  Hippocrates  ;  the  poems 
of  Pindar,  Theocrims,  Kon  and  Mos- 
chus.  Litde  Doric  prose  remains,  and 
that  is  mostly  on  matnematical  or  philo- 
sophical subjects.  In  iEolic,  we  have 
fragments  of^AIcieus  and  Sappho.  Aflcr 
Athens  had  obtained  the  supremacy  of 
Greece,  and  rendered  itself  the  centre  of 
all  literary  cultivation,  the  masterpieces 
of  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aris- 
tq)hanes,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Plato, 
Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  etc.,  made  the 
Attic  the  common  dialect  of  literature. 
Grammarians  aflerwards  distinguished 
the  genuine  Attic,  as  it  exists  in  those 
masters,  from  the  Atdc  of  common  life, 
calling  the  latter  the  cmnmon  Greek  or  Hel- 
Unic  maledy  and  even  the  later  Attic  wri- 
ters, posterior  to  the  golden  age  of  the  fit- 
erature,  Hellenes  or  common  Ch-eeks.  In 
this  latter  class  are  Aristotie,  Theonhras- 
tus,  ApoUodonis,  Polybius,  Plutarch  and 
others,  many  of  whom,  however,  wrote 
genuine  Attic,  as  Lucian,  iElian  and  Ar- 
rian.  Except  the  dramatists,  the  poets 
by  no  means  confined  themselves  to  the 
Attic ;  the  dramatists  themselves  assumed 
the  Doric,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  their 
choruses,  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  ad- 
ditional solemnity,  because  these  belonged 
to  the  oldest  liturgy  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
the  other  poets  retained  the  Homeric  style. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Greeks  were 
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ma^  bettor  acquainted  with  their  difl^- 
ent   dialeets  than   aome   modenia,   the 
Qermanfl^  i>r  instance,  aie  with  tfiein» 
Hub  maj,  perfaapBi  have  been,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  eflfect  of  the  uniyera^l  popo- 
hntj  of  Homer,  the  oae  of  a  vehgioua 
ritnal,  and  dieareat  mtitualintercoune  of 
the  nation.    But,  nrobabty,  the  dialecta 
were  not,  in  die  eanieat  timea,  ao  dMnet 
finom  each  other  as  they  afterwards  be- 
came j  and  on  diia  hjrpotheos  we  must 
e3C|Jun  the  peculiarinea  of  the  style  of 
Homer  and  Heaiod.     "In  Homer  and 
HMod,"  1^  Mathi&,  *^  forms  and  ex- 
picasiona  occur,  which  grammariana  pro- 
nounce iEohc,  Dork,  Attic,  or  the  pe- 
euliarities  of  a  local  dialect    But  they 
eoold  hardly  hare  been  such  at  the  time 
of  theae  poets^  who  would  have  as  little 
allowed  themselyes   to  employ  such  a 
miztore,  as  a  Grerman  poet  would  peimit 
himself  to  mingle  together  Low«r  Saxon 
and  High  German  provincialisms.     The 
language  of  Homer  aeems  rather  to  have 
been  the  language  of  the  lonians  of  that 
time.    Of  the  forms  common  in  Homer, 
all  did  not  remam  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
bat  aome  subsisted  in  the  iE<^c-Doric 
cdy,  othecB  merely  in  the  Attic     The 
giammananfl  call  that  Attic,  JSotic,  Dori0| 
^^  in  Homer,  which  was  so  at  theb 
IxoBe."    The  penod  when  diese  changes 
took  place  in  the  kading  dialects  cannot 
be  determined.  It  foHowa  fixun  ail  this, 
tiiat,  to  have  a  thoronigfa  knowledge  of  the 
C^eek  Janfuage^  we  most  Mow  out,  his* 
fotkaUy,  tte  coume  of  its  formation,  tak- 
ings no  partial  grammar  as  our  foundation, 
Imt  extending  our  view  over  all  the  varied 
Ibrma  of  the  diidects---a  labor  which  this 
Inngnage,  so  rich  in  claasic  models  of  ev- 
anMkind,  end  therefore  ao  perfect,  so  flex- 
Mb,  80  expceaaive,  so  sweet  in  its  sound, 
•n  bannonious  in  its  movement,  and  so 
pUloaophical  in  its  grammatical  forma 
and  iraok  structure,  merits,  and  richly  re* 
wvrdflL    At  what  time  dus  language  fimt 
be^nn  to  be  expressed  in  writing,  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  doubt    According  to 
the  general  opinion,  Cadmus,  the  Phooni- 
caan,  iBCio<faiced  the  alphabet  into  Greece. 
Ifia  ai|ilua>et  consisted  of  but  16  letters ; 
§dar  (e  z  ♦  x)  are  said  to  have  been  in* 
weated  hy  Palamedes^  in  the  Trojan  wan 
mtd  four  more  (z  H  v  a)  by  Simonides  of 
Cc«a.     Tbatthe  eight  letters  mentioned, 
ase  more  modem  thin  the  others,  is  cer^ 
tHB,    partly    fitnn    historical   accounts, 
vmttf  Eram  the  most  ancient  inscriptions. 
As  the  loniana  first  adopted  these  lettera, 
^ff^  the  Atb^iians  received  them  from 
the  alphabet  widi  !24  letters  is  called 


the  Jbme.  The  figures  of  the  dd^st 
Phcenidan  and  Cheek  letters  ^fi^  vetr 
much  fixun  the  modara  Hebrew  and 
Greek  letters.  There  have  not  been  want- 
ing persona,  however,  who  aas^t  that  the 
art  of  writmg  waa  pracdsed  among  the 
Pelasgi  befine  the  time  of  Cadmus.  This 
opinion,  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  but 
conroborated  by  no  singla  author  of  au^ 
(hority^  has  not  failed  to  meet  with  advo« 
eates  in  modnn  times.  Othera,  on  the 
oontraiy,  have  appeared,  who  pkee  the 
<»igin  of  the  art  of  wnting  in  Gveeoe 
BAich  later.  The  first  who  attrsded  at- 
tention to  this  point,  was  Wood,  in  hia 
Essay  on  the  original  Genius  of  Homer. 
It  is,  at  all  evems,  of  great  hnponance,for 
forming  a  proper  judgmoit  of  Homer, 
and  deciding  respecting  Ante«»Homeric 
poetry  and  mrature,  to  aacertain  whether 
the  art  of  writing  was  or  waa  not  known 
in  the  time  of  nom^*  Wood's  ojnnion 
is,  that  we  may  place  the  time  when  the 
use  of  the  alphabet  became  common  in 
Greece,  and  the  beginnkig  of  prose  wri- 
ting, in  about  the  same  period,  554  before 
Chnst,  and  about  as  long  after  Homer. 
In  Homer's  time,  all  knowledge,  refigion 
and  laws  vrere  preserved  by  memory 
alone,  and  for  that  reason  were  put  in 
verse,  tiH  poee  was  introduced  with  die 
art  of  wnting.  The  ar^^ument  drawn 
firom  several  ancient  inscnptions  on  tem- 
ples. Wolf  has  deprived  or  all  its  force  i 
m  his  ProUgomena  to  Homer,  he  has  con* 
verted  the  question  with  more  precision 
into  two : — |.  When  did  the  Greeks  be- 
come acipiBinted  with  the  art  of  writing  ? 
3l  When  was  it  common  among  them? 
In  solving  the  latter  question,  it  must  be 
ascertains  when  convenient  materials 
for  writing  became  common,  and  in  Ti^at 
century  the  writing  of  books  was  intro*> 
duced  among  the  GreeksL  Wolf  proves 
not  onlv  that  Hom^  committed  to  wrto- 
id^  nothing  winch  he  sung,  the  skins  <^ 
aramfds  not  haviog  been  used  for  writing 
tifl  after  him,  nor  Egyptian  papyrus  till  the 
time  of  Psammeticus,  but  that  his  verses 
were  never  comdiitted  to  writing  till  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  centuiy  before  Christ 
It  remains  to  remark,  that  the  Greeks 
originally  vfnrote  their  lines  fix)m  ri^t  to 
left,  then  houttroohedon  (see  BmuSrofht' 
ddm\  and  finaUy  mm  left  to  ri^t 

Urtek  LiUraiure,  The  origm  of  Greek 
literature,  that  is,  of  the  int^ectual  cul- 
tivation of  the  Greeks  by  ^tten  works, 
is  lost  in  an  almost  impenetrable  obscurity. 
Though  there  existed  in  Greece,  in  earher 
times,  no  actual  literamre,  there  was  by 
no  means  a  want  of  what  we  may,  not 
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improperiV,  call  Ukrmy  adHvoHon^  if  we 
free  ouraetTee  fi^om  die  prejudice,  that  the 
pttUadium  of  humaBlQ^  coniista  eokly 
in  written  alphabetical  characters.  The 
,/&»/ /period  or  Grociaii  cultivation,  which 
eittemle  to  the  invanon  of  the  Pelopomie- 
sua  by  the  HeraclkkB  and  D<niana»  and  the 
great  elMoges  produced  by  it^  consequent- 
^  to  oO  yean  after  the  Trojan  war,  and 
wlidch  we  may  deaignate  by  the  name  of 
t)ie  ApU'Homtric  pSrMy  was  indeed  utter- 
ly destitute  of  literature ;  but  it  may  be 
queetioned  whether  it  was  also  deedtute 
of  all  that  culture,  which  we  are  accua- 
toraed  to  call  likjfwru.  The  fiiUee  whieh 
are  told  of  the  intellectual  achievements 
of  this  period,  have  a  certain  basis  of 
truth.  Among  the  {Hromoters  ^f  literary 
cultivation,  in  this  time,  we  must  distin- 
gui^  diree  classes^l.  Those  of  whom 
we  have  no  writings,  but  t^o  are  men- 
tioDed  as  inventors  of  arts,  poets  and 
BMes:  Amphiou,  Demodocus,  ISelampus, 
Olen,Phemiua  and  Prometheus.  2.  Those 
to  whom  are  fiilsely  attributed  works  no 
longer  extant:  Abaris,  Aristeas,  Chiron, 
Epunenides,  fiumolpus,  Corinnus,  Linus 
and  Pdamedes.  3.  Those  to  whom  vnit- 
ings  yet  extant,  which,  however,  were  pro- 
ductions of  later  times,  are  attributed :  Da- 
re&  Pictys,  HorapoUo,  Musmus,  Orpheus^ 
and  the  authors  of  the  Sibylline  oracles. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  whether 
any  and  how  much  of  these  writings  is 
genuine.  It  is  enough,  that  the  idea  of 
such  a  ibigeiy  proves  the  existence  of  ear- 
lier productions.  And  how  could  die 
next  period  have  been  viiiat  it  was,  with- 
out previous  preparation  ?  If  we  may  thus 
infer  what  must  have  been,  in  order  that 
the  succeeding  period  should  be  what  it 
was,  vre  learn,  also,  from  die  various  tradi- 
tions of  the -Ante-Homeric  period,  that 
there  existed  in  it  institutions  which, 
through  the  means  of  religion,  poetry, 
oracles  and  mysteries,  had  no  small  influ- 
ence on  the  civilisation  of  the  nation  and 
the  promotion  of  culture ;  for  the  most 
part,  indeed,  in  Oriental  forms,  and  pertiape 
of  Oriental  origin ;  and  that  these  institu- 
tions, generally  of  a  priestly  character,  ob- 
tained principally  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Greece,  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  We 
must  here  remaik,  that  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion did  not  prosper  at  once  in  Greece,  nor 
disphiv  itself  simultaneously  among  all 
the  tribes ;  that  the  Greeks  became  Greeks 
only  in  the  process  of  time,  and  some 
tribes  made  more  rapid  progress  than 
others.  About  80  years  after  the  Trojan 
vrar,  new  commotions  and  a  new  migra- 
tion began  within'  the  borders  of  Greece. 


A  portion  of  die  inhabitants  emigrated 
from  the  mother  country  to  the  islands 
and  to  Asia  Minor.    This  chai^  was  in 
tiie  highest  degree  fiivondble  to  Gredaa 
l^enius ;  for  the  new  settlements,  abound^ 
mg  in  harhora,  and  destined  by  namie  fbr 
commerce  and  industry,  affoKwd  them  not 
only  a  more  tranquil  life,  but  also  a  wider 
field  fbr  refinement,  and  {[ave  rue  to  new 
modes  of  Ufe.    The  ancients  ascribed  to 
the  cobnies  in  Ionia  and  Asia  Minor  the 
character  of  luxury  and  voluptuousnees. 
The  blue  sea,  the  pure  sky,  the  balmy  air, 
the  beautMlH  prospects,  the  finest  fiuits 
and   most  dehdous  vegetables  in  abun- 
dances all  the  requisites  of  luxury,  heie 
united  to  nourish  a  soft  sensuality.    Poet- 
ry and  philosophy,  painting  and  statuaiy, 
here  attained  theur  highest  perfection ;  but 
great  and  heroic  deeds  were  oflener  cele- 
brated than  perfonned.    Near  the  scene 
of  the  first  grand  national  enterjmse  of  the 
Greeks — theTro^  war— it  was  not  strange 
that  the  interest  it  excited  should  be  live- 
ly, and  that  it  should  take  a  powerful  hdld 
of  the  imagination.     Poetry  thus  fi>und 
a  subject,  m  the  tieatment  of  which  it 
necessarily  assumed  a  character  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  the  former  periocL 
Among  all  nations^  heroic  poetry  has  flour- 
ished with  the  spirit  of  heroism.    The  he- 
roes were  here  followed  by  the  bards,  and 
thus  the  epopee  was  formed.    We  there- 
fore call  tnis  uamd  period  the  tnic  age 
of  the  Greeks.    Thenunfln^l  {i*nfos)  now 
appears  separated   from  the  priest,   but 
highly  honofed,  particulariy  because  the 
memory  of  die  heroes  lived  in  Ins  verse ; 
and  poetry  vras  the  guardian  of  all  the 
knoif^edge  of  preceding  times,  so  lonr  as 
traditions  were  not  committed  to  writmg; 
From  its  very  nature,  the  epopee  must  ms 
historical,  in  an  enlarged  sense.    Und^ 
such  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that 
regular  schools  fi>r  poets  were  estaUished  ; 
for  the  imagination  of  the  first  poet  fired 
the  imagination  of  others,  and  it  was  then, 
perhaps,  believed  that  poetry   must    be 
leamed  like  other  arts — a  belief  to  which 
the  schools  fbr  priests   contributed  not 
a  little,  on  which  the  schools  for  min* 
strels  were  probably  modelled.    But  xiMrf 
were  minstrels  in  the  strictest  sense,  §ar 
dieir  traditions  were  sung,  and  tfie  poet 
accompanied  his  verses  on  a  stringed  in- 
strument.   On  every  important  occasion, 
minstrels  yrex^  present,  who  were  regard- 
ed as  standing  tmder  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  the  gods,  especially  of  the  moftee, 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  present,  the 
past  and  the  fbture.  The  minsti-e],  with  the 
seer,  thus  stood  at  the  head  of  men.    But^ 
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fttAotftiA  which  ifalt  igv 
sesBed,  Homer  atone  has 
surviTed.    We  haVe  iSx>m  him  two  great 
epic  poena,  the  IKad  and  Odyasey,  with 
■eveml  faymna  and  epigrimaa.    One  mock 
iieroic  poem,  the  Batmchonmrnaehf  ( the 
Battle  of  the  Fro^  and  Mice),  ia  ascribe 
ed  to  horn.  From  him  an  Ionian  school  of 
laimuda  takea  its  name«-tbe  AbmerJEleB— 
who  probably  coiMituted,  atfirBt,atChioa| 
m  diaimct  femily  of  rhapeodiBtB,  and  who 
preaenred  the  M  Homeiic  and  epic  etyle, 
the  apirit  and  tone  of  the  Homeric  veiae. 
Mu^  that  B  attribtHed  to  Homer,  may 
feoaooably  he  aangned  to  them.     The 
same  may  be  the  case  with  the  ei^  Cy- 
doi^  akn  aacribed  to  Homer ;  whica  brings 
na  to  the  Cyclic  poeta,  who  beoan,  how* 
eiper,  to  deviate  nuteriolly  fixmi  ttie  Ionian 
cpoa,  the  hiacorica]  element  predominating 
more  and  more  over  the  poedcaL  ByC^- 
dtUf  we  here  underatand  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  traifitiooa  and  fliblea,  and  not  mere- 
ly the  eveota  <^  the  Trojan  war.    Cyclic 
poetrf  coraprehended  the  whole  compaas 
of  ngptholo^;  and  we  may,  therefore,  di- 
vide It  into,  1.  a  coamogonical,  2.  a  geneap 
loecol,  and  8L  a  heroic  Cychis ;  in  the  hitter 
cfwixieh  tfaeie  are  two  smrate  periods ; 
L  of  the  heroes  before,  and  2.  of  those  af- 
ter, the  expedition  of  die  Aivonantsi    To 
the  tet  daaa  bekmg  the  bat&s  of  the  Ti- 
tans and  pants;  to  the  second,  the  theog- 
ctties  and  herogGfuea.    To  the  first  period 
of  die  durd  cm  beloag  the  Eim^ria,  sev- 
etaJ  Hendeia  and  iS(mysiac&   several 
Hiehaids^  iiiKonaiiticay  Tlieseids,  Dona- 
ids,  Amasoniea,  etc    In  the  second  peri- 
od, the  poetrr  generally  related  to  the 
Tkojaawar.  To  this  belonged  die  Nostoi, 
whMh  trealsd  of  the  return  of  the  heroes 
fomTroy.    The  eariiest  ef  these  Cyclic 
poeca  appesved  about  the  time  of  the  first 
Olynqnad.    A  history  of  the  gradual  ibr- 
Dsation  of  theb  poetnr  cannot  be  given, 
beeauae  we  ha^  only  veiy  general  ao- 
eotmcs  reapffing  them.    But  what  we  do 
kacyw  juat^fes  us  in  coDdudloff  that  be- 
tween dieoe  historic  poets  and  me  Ionian 
eeheol  of  minetrelBy,  something  intcrven* 
ed,  makhig,  as  it  were^  thetranaition.  And 
weactnaliyfittd  thk  in  the  J3flM<ian-«^lfen- 
iss  aeheol,  wfakh  arose  in  Enropean  Greece 
pcotafaly  ahom  890  B.  C.    It  derived  its 
nane  mn  Aaera  in  Bceotia,  the  residence 
ef  HeeM,  who  stood  at  its  head,  and  by 
poetiy  was  probably  conducted 
L  ejndnfivm  Asia  Bfinof  (Ibr  he  origi- 
i  mm  Com»  in  ifiolia)  to  Greece. 
Wm  w^ofta,  alao,  were  at  first  preserved  bv 
i»    Tiiey  were  not  airanged  tin 
\  whaii  they  w«e  augmented 


by  ibreign  additions;  sodiat,indieirpree- 
ent  ibcni,  their  audienticity  is  as  doubtfid 
as  that  of  the  poems  aacrmed  to  Homer. 
(SeeHewxi)  Of  the  sixteen  worics  attrib- 
uted to  him,  there  hove  come  down  to  ua 
the  flieogony,  the  Shield  of  Hepculea(die 
fiacment  of  a  laqjer  poem),  and  WoiIes 
and  DavB,  a  didactic  poem  on  a^pfkultore^ 
the  choice  of  days,  intermixed  with  moru 
and  prudential  maxims,^.  Theae  works, 
emecially  thoee  of  Homer  and  He^od, 
which  ac^piirsd  a  canonical  importance, 
and  constituted,  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
foundation  of  youtfafiil  education,  gave  to 
the  character  of  the  Greeksthat  portiottlar 
(Drection,  by  which  it  was  afWwards  dis- 
tinguished, and  which  was  most  striklndy 
dic^yed  ui  their  religion  ;  which,  vSr 
want  of  the  neceosaiy  mgoity,  and  espe- 
cially of  a  caste  of  priests^  was  so  indefi* 
nhe,  and  therefore  ao  fbicifiil.  The  mys- 
ticism of  the  fint  period  was,  therefore, 
for  the  most  part,  diacarded ;  and  in  the 
kter  Grecian  myology  (for  that  a  new 
system  of  divimties  had  arisen  cannot  b6 
doubted),  nothing  was  seen  but  the  pei&c- 
lion  of  human  nature.  Sensuality  thence 
became  the  characteristic  of  the  Grecian 
religion,  in  which  no  other  morality  could 
subsist  but  that  which  teaches  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  pleasures  of  Hfe  with  pm- 
denoe.  Hitherto  poetry  had  been  the  on- 
ly instructress  of  the  Grecian  worid ;  and 
it  remained  so  stiO,  when  it  took  another 
direction.  This  happened  in  the  ikurd  pt- 
riodj  the  age  of  lyric  poetiy,  of  apok)guea 
and  philosophy,  with  rrbich  history  grad- 
uaDy  acquired  a  greater  certainty,  .^lout 
the  bennning  of  the  epoch  of  tlie  Olympi- 
ads (776  BX).),  there  ensued  a  true  ebb  and 
flood  of  constitutions  among  the  small 
states  of  Greece.  After  numerooa  vicis- 
situdes of  power,  during  which  the  con- 
tending parties  persecntod  each  other  for 
a  long  tmM  with  mutual  hatred,  repub- 
lics, with  democratical  constitutions,  anal- 
ly spnmg  up,  vrhich  were  in  some  meas- 
ure united  into  one  yvhtAt  by  oatiDnal 
meetings  at  the  sacred  garoesL    The  sphit 

EJent  in  such  a  time  greatly  &vored 
poetiy,  which  now  becaine  an  ait  hi 
Be,  and  reached  thesummitof  itoper- 
fbction  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Persiaiis.  Next  to  the  gods^  who  were 
celebrated  at  their  festival  with  hymns, 
their  country,  with  its  heroes^  was  the  leod^ 
ing  snbiect  of  tids  branch  of  poetty,  on 
the  character  of  which  external  dreum* 
stancea  seem  to  have  exereised  no  slight 
mfluence.  The  mental  energies  of  the 
nation  were  roused  by  the  cireufaetanees 
of  die  country;  and  the  maaeKMa  wan 
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aiid4^onflicte>|w»iotiarmthe  loveof  Iree- 
dom  and  die  hattvd  of  enemieB  and  tr- 
rants,  gave  hinb  to  the  hevoic  ode.  Lire, 
howerer,  was  at  the  aame  time  Yiewod 
more  on  its  daik  ade.  Thenee  there  waa 
an  intttrminrilng  of  more  aenaibiBty  m  tba 
degy,  as  well  as,  on  the  other  aide,  a  w- 
ovow  raSctioQ^  in  whieh  the  sphit  ^  lim* 
oule  gare  rise  to  the  iambus  (satire).  In 
every  thing  there  was  a  more  powerful 
impulse  towarcb  meditation,  investigation 
ana  hbor  for  the  attainment  of  a  deared 
condition*  The  golden  age,  the  gift  of  the 
gods,  was  fete  to  have  departed.  Whatev- 
er man  diseovered  in  Aitum  was  to  be  the 
finit  ci  his  own  efforts.  This  feelmg 
showed  that  the  age  of  manhood  had  ar- 
rived. PhiloBopI^  had  beeome  neoessaiy, 
and  attained  contmually  a  greater  devel- 
opemenL  It  first  spoke  in  maxims  and 
^omes,  in  fitbles  and  in  dogmatic  pre* 
eepts.  Lvric  poetry  next  gave  otterance 
to  the  feeuncs  exewed  by  the  pleasures  of 
eaitfa.  Of  uose  who  gained  a  reputation 
in  this  vray,  as  wdl  as  by  the  irapfove- 
ment  of  munc  and  the  invention  of  vari- 
ous fimns  oflyric  poetiy,hi6to]7  presents  us 
the  names  AtohttiMfius  ef  Paros,  inventor 
of  the  iambus ;  Tyitsnis  of  Miletus,  au- 
thor of  war  songs;  Callimachus  of  Ephe- 
sus,  inventor  of  the  elejpao  measure ;  Ak- 
man,  the  Lydian^  Anon  of  Methymna, 
who  perfected  the  dithvrambus ;  Terpander 
of  Antissa,  inventor  of  the  barbitos  (a  kind 
of  lyre) ;  the  tender  Sap|^  of  Mi^kne ; 
her  countryman  Alc»us;  Erinna,  the  con- 
temponiy  of  both ;  Mimnexmus  of  Colo- 
phon, the  flute  plaver ;  Steeichorus  of  Hi- 
mera;  Ibycus  of  Ehesium ;  Anaereon and 
Simonides  of  Ceos ;  Hipponax  of  £phe- 
sua;  Timocreon  of  RiKNled*,  Lasus  of 
Heimione ;  Corinnac^Tanagra.  the  jQriend 
and  instructress  of  Pindar.  As  gnomic 
writers  (see  Gnomic),  Theoenis,  PhocyU- 
dee,  Pvthagoras,  deftinre  to  be  named ;  as 
a  fiibulist,  iEsop.  In  the  order  of  time, 
several  bdbng  to  the  fi>UowiDg  period,  but 
are  pn^riy  placed  here,  on  acconnt  of 
their  connexion.  If  we  consider  the  phi- 
kMopbv  of  this  a^  ¥re  find  itto  havegen- 
eiaUy  had  a  practical  character.  I^-*.  phi- 
Vmoihif  of  hfe  must  precede  tite  phiios* 
ophy  of  scienoe.  Philo^^ophy  roust  give 
Mesons  of  wiedom^  bdbre  it  can  fiimish 
soienlific  mieuuu  In  diis  hgfat  must  we 
consider  the  seam  tMse  men  if  Gmce^  m 
they  are  called  (Perinnder,  instead  of  whom 
ocfaiers  place  Epimenidea  of  Crete  or  Myon, 
Pittacus,11iald^S<dontBia8,Chik>andCle- 
obelus) ;  m,  of  whomnoquired  their  names, 
not  1^  diving  intohiddeniore,but  by  matnre 
eiyerieiioe  andthepraoical  wisdom  restdt* 


inf  fimmit,ifavtiieirjpnKleaee  and  reflec* 
tion,  their  skill  in  afiadn  of  state,  hi  bus- 
nees  and  the  arts.  Thdr  sayings  are  prac- 
tical rules,  originating  in  the  commereeof 
Mfey  and  firequepdy  only  the  expression  of 
prraent  feelings.    JButasknoiriedgeisthe 
foundation  of  science,  fiirther  investiia- 
tions  resuhed  in  theoretical  philosophy. 
Thaleewas  dM  fixuider  of  the  lonif:  p^- 
ksophy.    Here  we  stand  on  the  most  un- 
portant  pomt  of  the  history  of  die  literary 
devdopement  of  Greece,  where  poetnr 
ceases  to  contain  every  thing  wormy  of 
knowledge,  to  be  die  onhr  sonvce  of  in- 
stniction.     Hitherto  she  bed  cBschaifed 
the  office  of  histoiy,  pMlosopfay  and  re- 
ligion.   Whatever  was  to  be  tmsmitted  to 
posterity,  whatever  practical  wisdom  and 
knowledge  was  to  be  imparted,  whatever 
refif^ous  fipehngs  were  to  be  mqiired,  re- 
course was  had  to  her  measured  sdnina^ 
whidi,  fiwra  their  rhythmical  character^ 
left  a  deeper  and  stronger  impression  on 
the  memory.    Henceforth  it  was  to  be 
otherwise.    Civil  life  was  to  have  an  im- 
portant influence  on  language.    The  pub- 
be  transacdoni^  in  which  the  citizen  took 
a  part,  comp^ed  him.  to  make  the  kn- 
giuiffe  of  common  hfe  more  suitaUe  fi)r 
pubnc  delivery.      This  and    alphabet- 
ical writing,  that  had  now  become  com- 
mon in  Greece,  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Egyptian  papyrus,  prepared  the  wmy 
fer  the  fermadon  of  prose.    All  this  had 
an  essential  influence  on  die  condition  of 
science.    From  epic  poetry  proceeded,  l^ 
degkees,  hisioiy.    From  the  pracdealwie^ 
dom  conveyed  in  verse  proceeded  an  in* 
vestigadnff  philosophv.    Our  former  sin- 
^enesB  of  view  is  thus  lost    We  must 
now.  necessarily  turn  our  attention  to  dif^ 
ferent  Bides,  aan,  in  the  rest  of  our  dcetch, 
feUow  oitt  each  branch  s^Mjnately.  Every 
thing  tended  to  excite  the  spirit  M  inqtiiry, 
and  a  scientific  activity  was  eveiy  where 
awakened.    We  may  thoefere  call  the 
Jbwik  pemdf.ihat  now  ensued,  the  actm- 
i^  pariotL     It  reaches  to  the  end  of 
Greek  literature,  but  is  divided  iiuo  sev- 
eral epochi^  according  to  the  oifierent 
spiiit  whic^  predocninated,  and  the  supe- 
riority which  a  particular  branch  acquired 
at  diiftreot  times.     The  JM  epodk  ex- 
tends fimn  Solon  to  Alexander  (a94--386 
B*  C.)    In  phikiBQphy»  a  pbvsijBO-fDecula- 
tiVe  spirit  was  maldraned;  for  pliilosophy 
originated  immediately  mm  religion,  and 
aH  religion  rests  on  the  conception  of  the 
Divinity,  which  vras  not  then  distinguished 
fi:om  nature.    Now,  since  the  conceptioa 
of  religion  contamednothmg  but  poeticnl 
ideas  of  the  origin  of  ibt  principal  pb^ 
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Bomena  of  Mtme,  that  in^  of  die  dhriidciefli 
the  most  ancieiitphilooophy  wi8|  of  neeeo- 
Mty,  BBtnnl  phimophy,  in  which  the  hu- 
mBmniiid  sought  to  ondyze  nnMo  thoi> 
ougUy  the  jlbBuaaMdm  prenoadj  obeerv- 
edy  to  ezplaiii  than  more  8stiii6ctori]y,aiid 
to  comprehend  them  in  one  whole.  From 
the  want  of  enfficient  ezperimentad  ec- 
i|iiaiBtaDce  with  natme,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected diat  the  imagination  would  frfr- 
auendy  inteiftre  in  the  woik  of  the  wi- 
denbinding  and  reaeon.  From  this  cause, 
tbese  phiioBophicai  inquiries  are  interwov- 
en with  poetical  unages.  This  was  the 
form  of  ttie  Ionic  philosoph  j,  whose  au- 
thor was  Thales;  the  Italian,  whose 
foimder  was  FVthagonuL  and  the  older 
and  later  Eaeatie.  To  the  Ionic  school, 
which  sought  ailera  material  origin  to  the 
world,  b^onged  Pherecydes,  Anaxunan- 
der,  Anajdmenes^  Anangoras,  Diogenes 
of  AnoDoniay  Anazarchus  and  Archelaus 
of  lOecuB.  The  principel  disciples  of 
the  Pythagorean  philoeophyi  which  refer- 
red the  organization  of  the  world  to  num- 
ber and  measure,  were  Akmeon,  Timie- 
QB  of  Locris,  Ocellus  Lucanus,  Epichar* 
imiii^  TheaM  Archytas,  Philokois  and 
EudoxusTro  the  dder  Eleatic  school, 
which  held  the  idea  of  a  pure  existence, 
belonmd  Xenophanea,  Pavmeoides ;  to  the 
later,  ZenOjMe&saus  and  Diagoras.  With 
this  is  eomtected  the  atomic  echoed  of  Leu- 
rippus  and  Demooitus,  and  the  dualist, 
£mfiedoeles.  On  the  other  hand,  Hera- 
eiicus  itmds  alone  in  his  theory  of  the 
etemalilowof  tfamgs.  Till  near  the  9(kh 
Oiynqnad,  the  pfilosopherB  and  their 
•eholars  were  dispersed  through  all  the 
QredL  cities.  About  this  time,  Athens  be- 
came their  principal  place  of  residence, 
which  contrUNttecl  not  a  little  to  breathe 
another  spkit  into  philosophy,  die  SophsMa 
beoomtngtheteacners.  CmgiasofLeon- 
tmm  in  Sicily,  who  joined  the  Eleatica^ 
Pkotegoras  of  Abdera,  Hippias  of  Eli% 
PkodieoB  of  Cos,  Tmsunacus  and  Tisias 
are  the  most  celel»ated  whose  names  have 
nneheduB.  Their  name  designates  them 
I  of  seieooe;  and  thejr  were,  in  ihct, 
npdoptedists  of  their  times,  who 
i  the  ideas  and  sentimrati  of  the 
r  aM^  and  enriched  them  with  their 
Aef  were  paiticulariy  distinguish- 
ed in  ilieiorie  and  politica,  two  sdencesso 
hi^bly  importaittin  democrttic  forms  of 
t;  but,  not  contented  with  this, 
gfeswd  the  natural  sdenoes, 
,  the  theory  of  the  fine  arts, 
hv*  In  the  Isst,  it  does  not 
i  10  have  been  their  object  to  airiveat 
inith,bntoni^tomake  a  planabfe  arga- 


ment ;  and  tar  this  end  were  fenned  b^ 
phistics  and  eristics,  or  the  art  of  reasonings 
which  was  afterwards  called  dudecUcs; 
in  which  their  object  was  to  prove  every 
thiitf  they  wished.  For  this  tney  invent- 
ed those  fellacies^  still  called,  ttom  them, 
iophidniSf  and  sou^t  to  lead  their  oppo- 
nents astray  by  vaiwus  meanf.  That  this 
must  needs  be  detrimental  to  true  philos- 
ophy is  evident  So  much  the  more  fi>r- 
tunate  was  it  that,  in  this  veiy  age,  Socra- 
tes iqipeared,  w1k>  was  not  only  a  strenu- 
oue  antagoniM  of  these  Sophists,  but  open- 
ed a  new  career  to  philosopfay  itselL  It 
has  been  jusdy  said  of  him,  tnat  he  brought 
down  philosophy  fiom  heaven  to  earth, 
for  he  gave  it  again  a  practical  direction, 
dififoring^  however,  firom  the  former,  since 
the  o^Sct  was  no  longer  merely  to  string 
together  experiments,  out  philosophen  be- 
gan to  investifiato  the  nature  and  relations 
of  man,  th^  object  and  best  regulation  of 
his  file ;  and  reflection  was  turned  princi- 
pally to  psychology  and  morals,  instead  of 
physics  and  metaphysiGs.  Socrates  had 
many  scholan^  some  of  whom  committed 
his  ideas  to  wnting.in  his  manner— Cebes, 
.Machines,  Xenophon;  others,  deviating 
mors  or  less  &om  his  ideas  and  his  man- 
nw,  were  foundeni  ofphilosophical  schools 
of  their  own.  The  rour  following  8<;hools 
proceeded  fixmi  that  of  Socrates:  1.  the 
Cpenaic,  whose  founder  was  Aristippus 
of  Gyrene  (see  Jkitt^ifui) ;  2.  the  Mega- 
ric,  £lian  and  Ereman,  under  Euctid, 
Phedon  and  Henedemus ;  3.  the  academ- 
ic, whose  founder  was  Plato ;  and  4.  the 
Gvnic,  whose  founder  was  Antisthen^ 
Piato  (a.  V.)  was  unquesdonably  the  ihost 
comprenensive  and  q>lendld  genius.  With 
the  philosophical  knowledge  of  the  former 
Greek  philosophers,  he  combined  that  of 
the  E2gyptian  priests,  and  the  eloquence  of 
the  Sophists.  A  fondness  for  me  super- 
natural, a  delicate  moral  sense,  a  fine,  acute 
and  profound  understanding,  rei^n  in  his 
prociuctions,  which  are  adorned  with  all 
the  graces  of  expression,  and  are  enliven- 
ed 1^  a  rich  imagination.  By  his  poetic 
talent,  the  philosophical  dialogue  of  Socra- 
tes was  presented  under  a  tnily  dramadc 
form.  While  phik)sopfay  was  making 
such  important  propresa^  histery  rapidly 
approached  pertection.  In  the  period 
of  550—500  B.  C,  toaditions  were  fint 
committed  towritinjr  in  prose,  and  Cadr 
mufl^  IKonysius  and  HecatiBus  of  Miletus, 
Acusilaus  the  Argive,  Hellanicus  of  Bfity- 
lene  and  Pherecydes  of  Scyros  are  among 
the  oldest  historical  writers.  After  them 
appeared  Herodotus  (q.  v.),  the  Homer  of 
histoiy.    His  exan^W  kindled  Thucydi- 
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des  to  emulation,  and  his  eight  books  of 
the  histoiy  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
make  him  the  first  pliUosophical  hiE^riau, 
and  a  model  for  all  his  successors.  If  his 
conciseness  sometimes  renders  Tfaucydi- 
des  obscure,  in  Xenophon,  on  the  contra^ 
17,  there  prevails  the  greatest  perspicuity ; 
and  he  became  the  model  of  quiet,  unos- 
tentatious historical  writing.  These  three 
hisunrians  are  the  most  distinguished  of 
this  period,  in  which  we  must,  moreover, 
mention  Cteeias,  Philistus,  Theopompus, 
Eupfaorus,  whoj  however,  abandoned  the 
genuine  style  of  historical  nairation  for  a 
riietorical  affectation.  An  entuely  new 
species  of  poetiy  was  created  in  this  pe- 
nod.  From  the  thanksgiving  festivals, 
which  the  country  peof^e  8olemni2ed  after 
the  vintage,  in  honor  of  the  giver  of  joys, 
with  wild  soncs  and  comic  dances,  arose, 
especially  in  Attica,  the  drama.  By  de- 
grees, variety  and  a  degree  of  art  were 
given  to  the  songs  of  the  chorus,  or  dithy- 
rambica,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  goat,  which, 
in  the  process  of  time,  became  more  seri- 
ous, mile  an  intermediate  speaker  related 
popular  fidiles,  and  the  <;horus  varied  the 
eternal  praises  of  Bacchus  by  moral  re- 
flections, as  the  narration  prompted.  Their 
reward,  if  they  gave  satisfaction,  was  a 
goat  Sportive  dances  were  introduced, 
mingled  with  waggish  pranks,  and  every 
thinff  to  excite  laughter.  These  games  of 
the  feast  of  the  vintage  were  soon  repeat- 
ed on  other  days,  lion's  contemporary, 
Theepis,  who  smeared  his  actors,  like  vin- 
tagers, with  lees  of  wine,  e3diibited  at  the 
cross  ways  or  in  the  villages,  on  movable 
stages,  stories  sometimes  serious  with  sol- 
emn choruses,  sometimes  lauffhaUe  with 
dances,  in  which  sa^rs  and  ouier  ridicu- 
lous characters  excited  laughter.  Their 
representations  were  called  traxedies 
(rpoyw^cot),  that  is,  sougs  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  goat,  or  r^vywatai,  songs  of  the  vintage ; 
cooMdies,  festive  dances  and  satirical  ac- 
tions idroma  tahpicum).  These  sports 
were  nnally  exhibited,  with  much  more 
splendor,  on  the  staces  of  the  towns,  and 
acquired  a  more  and  more  distinct  charac- 
ter, by  their  peculiar  tone  and  morality. 
Instead  of  an  intermediate  speaker,  who 
related  his  story  extemporaneously,  iGs- 
ehylus  first  substituted  actors,  who  repeat- 
ed their  parts  by  rote ;  and  he  was  thus  the 
actual  creator  of  the  dramatic  art,  which 
was  soon  carried  to  perfection ;  tragedy  by 
iGschyhis,  S^hocles,  Euripides;  cbnaedy 
by  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  Crates,  but  especial- 
ly by  Aristophanes.  Under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  thirty  tyrants,  thefi^edom, 
which  comody  had  posseBsed,  of  hokUiig 


up  living  characters  to  ridicule,  was  ie» 
sakted,  and  the  middle  comedy  was  thus 
gradually  formed,  in  which  the  chorus  was 
abolished,  and,  with  delineations  of  gen- 
eral character,  characteristic  masks  were 
also  introduced.  In  this^  Aristophanes 
and  Alexis  were  distinguished.  The 
rnimes  of  Sophron  of  Syracuse,  dramatic 
dialogues  in  rhythmical  prose,  formed  a 
distinct  species,  in  connexion  with  which 
stands  the  Sicilian  comedy  of  Epichar- 
mus.  In  the  order  of  time,  several  gnom- 
ic and  lyric  writere  belong  to  this  period. 
Several  philoeophere  appwed  as  didactic 
poets— Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  Emped- 
ocles;  as  epic  poets,  Pisander  and  Pany- 
asis  were  fiunous  for  their  Heraclea,  and 
Antimachus  for  his  Thebaid.  The  epic 
soon  became  more  and  more  historical, 
and  lost  its  beautiful  poetic  aspect  With 
poetiy,  her  severer  sister,  eloquence,  also 
flourished  in  this  period,  which  republi- 
can constitutions  rendered  necessary,  and 
which  the  Greek  character  speedily  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  a  fine  art  Antiphon, 
Gomas,  Andocides,  Lyaas,  bocrates,  Isn- 
us,  Demosthenes,  .fischines,  were  highly 
appreciated  as  masten  of  thit  art,  for 
which  schools  were  actuallv  estabtished. 
We  still  possess  the  admired  masterpieces 
of  several  of  these  orators.  How  near 
rhetoric  was  then  to  triumphing  over  poe- 
try, is  manifested  in  Euripides,  and  there 
is  no  question  that  it  had  a  considera* 
ble  influence  on  Plato  and  Thucydides. 
Mathematics  was  now.  cultivated,,  and  w^ 
ography  served  to  illustrate  history.  As* 
tronomy  is  indebted  to  the  Ionic  school, 
arithmetic  to  the  Italian,  and  geometry  to 
th)B  academic  school  for  many  discoveries. 
As  mathematicians,  Theodorus  of  Gyre- 
ne, Meton,  Euctemon,  Archytas  of  Taren- 
tum,  Eudoxus  of  Gnidus,  were  celebrated. 
Geography  was,  particularly,  enriched  by 
voyages  of  discovery,  which  were  occar 
sion^  by  commerce;  and,  in  this  view, 
Hanno's  voyage  on  the  western  coast  of 
Afirica,  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  a  descrip* 
tion  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  discoveries  of  Pythias  of  Massilia 
in  the  north-west  of  Europe,  deserve  men- 
tion. The  study  of  nature  was  likewise 
pursued  by  tiie  philosophera ;  but  the 
healinff  art,  hitherto  practised  by  the  Abt 
clepiaaes  lu  the  temples,  constituted  a  dis- 
tinct science,  and  Hippocrates  became  the 
creator  of  scientific  medidne.  The  fol- 
lowing period  is  usuallv  called  the  MtxaMi- 
drmt^  and  might  be  characterized  as  the 
w^anaSxxxng  or  ariJtictd  period,  Athens 
md  not,  indeed,  cease  to  sustain  its  ancient 
reputation;  but  Alexandria  was^  in  reality. 
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the  leadiiif  eitj.  From  this  caine,  the 
sjnrh  of  Gredan  literature  DeoMBarily  took 
another  turn ;  and  it  ie  eTidenti  that  the 
UK  of  «D  immeiiBe  Hbnffymuetneceflaari- 
hr  have  made  eniditioii  triumf^  OTer  the 
former  free  action  of  mind,  which,  how« 
ever,  could  not  be  immediate^  suppreaB* 
ed.  In  phikeoph^,  Plato's  acute  and 
learned  disciple,  Aristotle,  appeal^  as  the 
founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  which 
gained  distinction  by  enlarging  the  territo- 
ly  of  philosophy,  and  by  its  spirit  of  sys*- 
tem.  He  separated  k^c  and  rhetoric, 
ethics  and  politics,  physics  and  metaphys- 
ics (to  ^Huch  last  science  he  gave  its 
namel  and  apphed  philoeophy  to  ssyeral 
bnncliee  of  knowledjie ;  thereby  produdng 
economics,  pedagogics,  poetics,  physiog- 
nomies. He  invemed  the  phil(wophical 
sylioffinn,  and  gaye  philosophy  the  fonn 
winen  it  preserved  for  centuries.  His  dis- 
ciple Theophrastm  foDowed  his  seeps,  in 
the  investigaticm  of  philosophy  and  natu- 
ral history.  Butthe  more  dogmatic  was 
the  philosopher  of  Aristotle,  the  more  cau^ 
lion  was  remusite  to  the  pMlosof^cal  in- 
quirer, and  me  spirit  of  doubt  was  salutary. 
This  was  partk»lariy  exhibited  in  die  sys- 
tem of  scepdcism  vniich  originated  with 
Pyirfao  of  ^ip.  A  similar  spuit,  at  least, 
nbaisted  in  the  middle  and  new  acade- 
nites,  of  wlDchAitesilausandCameades 
were  the  founders.  The  Socratic  school 
put  foftfa  new  branches  in  the  Stoic  school 
fiMtnded  byZenoofCitiuminCypnis,and 
the  ^Mcurean,  of  which  Epicurus  of  Gar- 
geltus  in  Attica  was  the  foimder.  Mathe- 
maties  and  astronomy  made  great  progress 
in  the  schoob  at  Alexandria,  Rhodes  and 
Penamns.  And  to  whom  are  the  names 
of  fiuelid,  Ardiimedes,  Eratosthenes  and 
Hipparchus  unknown  ?  The  eameditions 
and  aduevementi  of  Alexander  rumished 
abundant  matter  to  lustcMy ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  gained  in  extent,  not  in  value, 
sinee  a  taste  for  the  wonderful  had  now 
become  prevalent  The  more  ^ratifying, 
tbetefore,  is  die  appearance  of  Pol^ius 
of  Megalopolis,  about  the  end  of  this  pe- 
xiod,  vnio  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  author 
of  true  historical  description,  by  which 
univetnl  history  acquirea  a  philosophical 
spirit  and  a  worthy  object  Geography, 
n^icfa  Erotosthdbes  made  a  science,  and 
EUpparchus  united  more  closely  witli 
DDstnematics,  was  ^niched  in  various 
wnT&  To  the  knowiedce  of  countries 
and  nations  much  vras  added  by  the  ae- 
eooms  oCNearchus  and  Agatharchides,  and 
tt>  chfonology  by  the  Parian  chronicles. 
Widi  respect  to  poetiy,  many  remarkable 
efanngee  occurrecL    In  Athens,  the  middle 


comedy  gave  place,  not  without  the  Inter- 
vention of  pohtical  causes,  to  the  new, 
which  approaches  to  the  modem  drama, 
as  it  took  the  moral  nature  of  man  for  the 
subject  of  its  representations.  Among 
the  32  poets  of  this  class,  Menander,  Phi- 
lemon and  Diphylus  were  eminent  From 
the  mime  proceeded  the  idyl,  in  which 
branch  of  poetry,  after  the  period  of  Stesi- 
chorus,  Asclepiades,  etc,  Theocritus,  Bi- 
on  and  Moscbus  were  narticulariy  cele- 
brated. The  other  kinds  of  poeny  did 
not  remain  uncultivated ;  but  all  these  la- 
bors, as  well  as  the  criticisms  on  poetry 
and  the  fine  arts,  point  to  Alexandria;  and 
we  shall  therefore  pass  them  over  in 
this  place.  At  the  end  of  this  period,. 
Greece  ceased  to  be  independent,  and 
Rome,  the  queen  of  empires,  eetabli^ed 
her  dominion  over  it  (See  the  continuadon 
of  thib  subject,  under  the  articles  •/jfemn- 
drktti  School,  and  Bonutn  JjUeraiwrt.) 

Chreecet  RevotutUm  qf  Modem,  (For 
the  history  of  Greece  under  the  Eastern 
empire,  s^  Bi/xanUnt  Enqnrt;  and  for 
the  period  finotn  the  downfall  of  this 
empire  to  the  late  revolution,  see  Turkey^ 
ana  Femee,) 

For  centuries,  the  name  of  Greece  pos- 
sessed a  melancholy  oelebrity  in  the  polit- 
ical history  of  Europe.  In  the  primitive 
seat  of  European  civilization,  amid  the 
noblest  luinto  of  the  ancient  world,  one 
people  has  preserved  its  existence  throuf^ 
the  wild  tempests  of  Asiatic  conouerors, 
and  has  recently  contended  with  the  ene- 
mies of  iChristiani^  and  dvilizadon,  like 
a  shipwrecked  marmer  with  the  waves,  for 
life  and  fieedom,  whilst  Christian  Europe 
beheld  the  death-struggle,  for  seven  years, 
without  coming  to  any  resolution  which 
posterity  will  connder  as  due  fi:om  this  age. 
From  the  year  1831,  Europe  saw  me 
Greeks  assertins  a  national  existence  ;  but 
she  considered  3iis  as  the  effi>rt  of  despair, 
and,  from  day  t^  day,  expected  to  see 
the  last  sparks  of  Grecian  life  ex- 
tinguished. She  therefore  withheld,  for 
years,  the  assistance  that  was  prayed  for. 
Europe  did  not  see,  in  the  oppreesora  of  this 
people,  a  powerful  state,  resting  on  firm 
ibundationis,  but  rather  expected  every  day 
the  dissolution  of  this  hollow  mass  of  se- 
rafflio  slaves  and  janizaries.  The  jealous 
policy,  both  of  the  neighboring  and  distant 
powers,  had  thus  fiir  support^  the  fallinj^ 
state,  and  therefore  a  contest,  strange  as  it 
was  terrible,  was  prolonged  before  our 
eyes,  between  a  state .  and  a  people,  both 
of  whom  stood  equally  near  destruction. 
The  Sublime  Porte  speared  so  little  in 
a  condition  to  conquer  the  Greeks,  that  it 
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called  flom  Africa  the  boldest  and  moat 
powerfiUof  it88atnj)8,tfaathe  might  exteiv 
minate  the  men  of  Greece,  aend  tmr  wivea 
and  children  art  riavea  to  the  Nile,  and 
apread  Afiicana  ovei'  die  land  of  clasBic 
reminiaeencea.  Even  Frenchmen  c^red 
their  aid  to  autjugate  the  Morea.  Had 
the  powerful  viceroy  of  Egypt  aucoeeded 
in  uiitiBg  mider  one  government  the 
i£gean  aea,  the  Peloponneaoa,  Crete  and 
the  land  of  the  Nile,  then  Hub  Egyptian 
dynasty,  like  the  ancient  Fatimitea,  would 
have  l>een  in  a  8ittiati<m  to  rule  the  Medi- 
terranean aea,  to  close  the  Bardaneljea,  to 
give  laws  to  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  and 
to  invade  Ital^.  Then  would  Greec^  that 
venerable  nun  of  classical  autiqui^,  have 
been  for  ever  annihilated.  The  Porte, 
called  the  keif-^Umt  qf  the  European  ardk, 
would  hardly  have  been  the  shadow  of  the 
last  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  Europe  woi^  have 
numbered  anew  Sesostrisamonff  her  mo- 
narehs.  God  be  thanked  that  me  reauk 
of  the  conflict  haa  been  more  auapicious ! 
The  Tuiks  and  Cheeks  never  became 
one  nation;  the  relation  of  conquerorB 
and  conqucored  never  ceaaed.  However 
abjeet  a  large  part  of  the  Greeks  became 
by  their  continued  oppresnon^  they  never 
foivot  that  they  were  a  distmct  nation; 
and  their  patriarch  at  Constantinople  re- 
mained a  visible  point  of  union  for  their 
national  feelings.  (See  Ranked  F&rttm 
und  Vma^i&te^  Berlin,  1637.)  The 
Greeks  had  been  repeatecUv  called  upcm 
by  Russia  to  shake  on  the  Turkish  yoke, 
as  in  1769, 1786  and  180a  The  last  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  Mareh,  182L  As 
eaiiy  as  18d9.  a  society  had  been  formed 
at  Paris  for  tne  liberation  of  Greece.  In 
1814,  the  Edairda  (q.  v.)  was  formed  in 
Vi^ina,  but  the  revolution  began  too 
early  fbr  their  plans.  C6rey  (q.  v^  with 
many  others,  as  Mustoxy<^,  Gazy,  Ducas^ 
Cumas,  Bambas,  Goi^nos,  Oiconomoa, 
Capetanaki,  exerted  themselves  to  enliglit- 
en  their  nation,  and  to  prepare  it,  by  a 
better  education,  fbr  a  struggle  fbr  ubertv. 
Similar  views  had  been  entertained  My 
years  eariier,  bv  aeveral  Grreeks,  in  difler- 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  among  whom 
virere  Panagiotis,  Mavrocordato  and  De- 
metrius Cantemir.  In  Greece  itself;  sev- 
eral attempta  were  made  to  revive  the 
study  of  the  ancient  language,  and  with 
it  a  taste  for  letters,  civflization  and  liberty. 
This  vnA  particularly  the  case  in  the 
Sslanda  (see  Ihfdnots)^  where  intercourse 
virith  France,  and  even  with  the  U.  Statea, 
contributed  to  hasten  the  revival  of  a  thirst 
for  liberpr.  The  works  of  F^n61on,  Bee- 
caria,  Montesquieu,  and  those  of  some 


Gennan  scholars ;  alao  Gtrfdsmith's  Gieeoo 
and  Frankfin's  Pomr  Richard,  were  trans- 
lated into  modem  Greeks  AtAth^BySalon- 
iki,Yanina,  Smyrna,  Cvdonia(AivaU),Bu- 
charesc^aasy,  Kura-'upcheame  (a  village 
on  the  European  ahoreof  the  BosphorusL 
in  Scio^  &C.,  schools  were  estaUisheo. 
But  the  war  has  deatroved  all  thisBe  achools, 
with  the  exception  of  that  on  mount  Athoa. 
Rhigaa  (q.  v.j  animated  the  qiirit  of  hia 
countrymen  oy  hia  aongs.  In  addition  to 
all  tfaiL  the  wretched  alate  of  Turkey, 
weak  n^m  without  and  within;  eveiy 
thin  (^  in  abort,  seemed  fovorable,  when 
tbo  precipitancy  of  one  or  a  fow  individ- 
uals^ waa  the  origin  of  infinite  miscfaie^ 
becauae  the  cause  erf*  liberty  was  not  yet 
ripe.  Febniary  1,  1821,  prince  Chariea 
Calimachi  waa  appointed,  by  the  Porte, 
hoqM>dar  of  Waladiia,  in  the  ftooe  of  the 
deceaaed  Alexander  Suzzo.  The  foar  of 
new  exa6tions  (which  take  place,  in  dbat 
country,  vrith  every  new  governor),  pro- 
duced commotions  amon^  the  people  of 
Walaohia;  and  tbia  excitement  aeemed 
to  the  members  of  the  IkUnrtim  in  St. 
Petetsbiirf,  to  afford  a  ftvorable  moment 
for  taking  up  arma  againat  the  Tuik%  in 
which  they  expected  to  be  auppoited  by 
^  Ruasian  calnm^  Without  knowing 
any  thing  of  tbia  plan,  a  Walachian,  Theo- 
dore Wladimireako,  left  Buchaieat,  Jann- 
ary  30,  with  60  pandoon,  and  inatifBled 
the  peasants  to  revoh,  promising  them  the 
protection  of  Rusria  and  the  reatoiatioft 
ofthnroUrii^  The  Amaouts,  who 
vrere  sent  againat  him,  joined  him,  and  he 
aoon  became  maater  A  little  Walachia, 
at  the  head  of  5000  men.  The  Greeks  in 
Moklavia  likewise  rose,  under  prince  Al- 
exander Tpnlanti  (<}.  v.^  a  miyor-general 
in  the  Ruasian  aervioe.  .  This  insumetion 
waa  connected  with  the  Htkurtm.  (q.  v.) 
Perhapa  the  object  was  to  hasten  the 
threatened  breach  between  Russia  and 
Tudiey.  Beddea,  the  Grseka  alwaya  re- 
lied much  on  the  (so  called)  Ortekpnkd 
o/CaaiariMlL  March  7, 1881  (Feb. is, 
M  aiyle).  a  proclamation  of  Ypailanti  waa 
plaoarded  in  Jassy,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
noq>odar  Michad  Suzzo,  which  declared^ 
that  all  the  Greeks  had,  «i  that  day,  thrown 
off  the  Turkiah  yoke ;  that  he  wouM  put 
himself  at  their  head  widi  hb  countiy- 
men ;  that  prince  Suzzo  wiahed  die  bap- 
pineas  of  the  Greeks;  and  that  nothing 
was  to  be  feared,  ae  a  gnat  power  was 
going  to  march  acainat  Turkev.  Several 
officers  and  members  of  the  Hdainia  had 
accompanied  Ypailanti  from  Bessarebia 
and  JasBV.  Some  Turks  were  murdered, 
but  Ypsuanti  did  all  in  hia  power  to  pre- 
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Tent  exeeflMfl,  aad  was  generally  sucoess- 
liiL    He  wrote  to  the  emperor  of  Ruasia, 
Alexaodei^  who  was  then  at  Laybach 
(q.  ¥.),  asking  his  protection  for  the  Greek 
cause,  and  the  two  principalities  Walachia 
and  MoldaTia ;  but  die  revolutions  in  Spain 
andFiednooDt  had  just  thai  broken  out,  and 
that  monarch  considered  the  Greek  insur- 
rection to  be  no^mg  but  a  pohticri  fever, 
caujriit  from  Spain  and  Ital^,  which  could 
nocbe  checked  too  soon  (besides,  Ypsilanti 
was  actually  ia  the  service  of  Rusaa,  and 
therefore  had  undertaken  this  step  a§^unst 
the  rales  of  mihtary  discipline).    Alexan- 
der publicly  disavowed  the  measure,  Yp- 
silanti"^ name  was  stmck  from  the  array 
rolls,  and  he  was  declared  to  be  no  longer 
a  subject  of  Russia.    The  Russian  minis- 
t^  and  the  Austrian  hitemuncio  at  Con- 
stantinople, also  declared  that  their  cabinets 
woukl  not  take  advantage  of  the  internal 
troubles  of  Turkey  in  any  shape  what- 
ever, but  would  remain  strictly  neutraL 
Yet  the  Porte  continued  suspicious,  par- 
tkulariy  after  the  information  of  an  Epg- 
Ijghni*"  had  led  to  a  detection  of  some 
suroosed  traces  of  the  Greek  conq[>iracy 
at  Coitftantinople.    It  therefore  ordered 
the  Russian  vessels  to  be  searched,  con- 
tnurv  to  tseaty.    The  cominerce  of  Odessa 
Boflnred  fiqm  this  measure,  vrhich  oeca- 
noned  a  serious  c<Nrrc«pondence  between 
baron  Slroganofl^the  Kusrisn  ambassador, 
and  the  roa  eflfendL    The  most  rigorous 
measures  were  taken  against  all  Greeks: 
their  schools  were  suppressed ;  their  arms 
seized ;  mmpdmi  was  a  sentence  of  death ; 
the  £ight  of  some  rendered  all  guilty ;  it 
was  prohibited  under  penalty  of  death ;  in 
the  oivan,  the  total  extinction  of  the  Greek 
name   was  propose4;    Turkish    troops 
marched  into  the  principalities ;  the  hos- 
podar  Suzze  was  outkrwed;  the  patri- 
archs of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem 
excommunicated  all  insurgents   (March 
31);  and  a  hatti-sheriff  of  March  31, 
caUed  upon  all  Mussulmans  to  arm  asainst 
the  rebels  for  the  protection  of  the  £lam; 
DO  Greek  was,  for  some  time,  safe  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople ;  women  and 
children  were  thrown  into  the  sea;  the 
noblest  females  openly  violated  and  mur- 
dered or  ^Mi  tne  populace  broke  into 
Che  house  of  ronton^  the  Russian  coun- 
sellor of  k^^on ;  and  prince  Murusi  was 
beheaded  m  the  seraglio.    After  the  arri- 
val of  the  new  nand-vizier,  Benderli  AH 
Fteha  (appointed  April  10),  who  conduct- 
ed a  disorderiy  army  from  Asia  to  the 
Bospborus,  the  wildest  fiuoaticism  raged 
m  Conslspfimyle.     In   Walachia  and 
Moldavia,  the  bkx>dy  struggle  (not  the 


devastation  of  the  countnr,  however]  was 
brought  to  a  close  throasn  the  treachery, 
discord  and  cowardice  of  the  pandoors  and 
Arnaouts,  with  the  annihilation  of  the  val- 
iant "sacred  band"  of  the  Hdaxmoy  in  the 
battle  of  Dragasban  (June  19, 1821),  and 
with  Jordaki's  heroic  death  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Seek.  (See  )>nZa9ifi.)  In  Greece 
Proper,  no  cruelty  could  quench  the  fire 
of  hberty ;  the  beys  of  tlie  Morea  invited 
all  bishops  and  the  noblest  Greeksjf/roAM)  ' 
to  Tripolizza,  under  pretence  orconsult- 
ing  with  them  on  the  deliverance  of  the 
people  from  their  crael  oppression.  Sev- 
eral fell  into  the  snare :  when  they  arrived, 
tbev  were  thrown  into  prison.  Germanos, 
archbishop  of  Patras,  alone  penetrated  the 
intended  treachery,  and  took  measures 
with  the  others  for  fiustrating  the  designs 
of  their  oppressors.  The  beys  qf  the 
Morea  then  endeavored  to  disarm  the  sep- 
arate tribes;  but  it  was  too  late ;  die  Mai- 
notes,  always  tm^  descended  fit>m  mount 
Taygetos,  in  obedience  to  Ypeilanti*s  proc- 
lamation, and  the  heart  of  all  Greece  beat 
for  liberty. 

The  revolution  in  the  Morea  began. 
March  23,  1821,  at  Calavrita,  a  small 
place  in  Achaia^  where  80  Turks  were 
made  prisoners.  On  the  same  day,  the 
TurkiMi  ffarrispn  of  Patras  fell  upon  the 
Greek  inhabitants ;  but  they  were  soon  re- 
lieved. In  the  ancient  Laconia,Colocotroni 
and  Peter  Mavromichalis  roused  the  peo- 
ple to  arma  The  archbishop  Germanos 
collected  the  peasants  of  Achaia.  In  Patras 
and  the  other  places,  the  Turks  retreated 
into  the  fortresses.  As  eariv  as  April  6,  a 
Messenian  senate  assembled  in  Calamata, 
and  the  bey  of  Maine,  Peter  MaviDmi- 
chalis,  as  commander-in-chief^. proclaim- 
ed that  the  Morea  had  shaken  off  the 
yoke  of  Turkey  to  save  the  Christian 
&ith,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  character 
of  their  country.  "From  Europe,  nothinff 
IB  wanted  but  money,  arms  and  counsel^ 
From  that  time,  the  sufiering  Greeks  found 
fiiends^in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland, 
England  and  the  U.  States,  who  sympa- 
thi^  with  them,  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  assist  them  in  their  struggle. 
Tlie  cabinets  of  Europe,  on  the  contrary^ 
threw  ever^  impediment  in  the  way  of 
the  Hellenists,  until  they  were  finally 
obliged,  against  their  inclination,  to  inter- 
fere in  their  fevor.  Jussuf  Selim,  pacha 
of  Lepanto,  having  received  information 
of  these  events  firom  the  diplomatic  anient 
of  a  European  power,  hastened  to  relieve 
die  citadel  of  Patras,  and  the  town  was 
changed  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  mas- 
sacre of  the  inhabitants,  April  15^  was  the 
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mzDBl  to  a  fltmggle  of  life  ifnd  death. 
Auttoflt  the  wh<^  war  yns  thenceforward 
a  succenion  of  atrocities.  It  was  not  « 
uted  on  anjr  fixed  {dan,  but 
siy  a  series  of  devastations  and  mur- 
ders. The  law  of  nations  eould  not  esst 
between  the  Turks  and  Greeks,  aa  they 
ware  then  situated.  The  monk  Gregon& 
floon  after,  occupied  Corinth^  at  the  hei^ 
of  a  body  of  Uredts.  The  revolution 
meed  over  Atdoi,  BcBOtis,  Phocis,  iEto- 
ha  and  Acamania.  The  ane^ent  names 
wwe  revived.  At  the  same  time^  the 
isbmds  declared  themselves  fiiea.  In  the 
bednning  of  April  the  wealthy  merehants 
and  diip-ownera,  the  bold  marmers  of  Hy- 
A«,  Spezzia  and  Ipsara  (see  IfybrioU^  long 
before  gained  over  to  the  cause  of  Ijfoerty 
by  Bambas*^  and  other  patriots,  erected  an 
independent  government  in  Hydia.  Tliey 
fitted  out  their  vessels  for  war^  and  the 
blue  and  red  flag  of  the  Hf^tavtia  soon 
waved  on  180  vessels,  mosdy  of  10  or  13 
guns.!  It  nnist  be  remembered  that  the 
mhabitanta  of  the  isknd^i  particularly 
those  just  naentioned,  and  the  neroic  pop- 
ulation of  Suli,  are  very  diflferent  m>m 
the  people  of  ^e  Morea  and  Livadiaj  if 
we  wicdi  to  form  a  correct  understandnig 
of  the  Gnek  struggle.  While  the  con- 
duct of  the  Moreots  has  but  too  oilen 
dkawn  on  them  the  just  reproach  of  their 
compatriots,  the  form^  have  gained  a 
name  in  histoiy,  which  will  be  honored 
as  lonr  as  an  invincible  love  of  liberty 
and  IxSd  and  inflexible  courage  in  an  im- 
equal  strug^  are  prized*  £ven  vfomeUi 
among  the  islanders,  took  arms  for  liberty^ 
and,  among  them,  Lascarina  Bobolina,  or 
Spezzia,  vras  distinguished.  The  Hydri- 
ots  cruised  in  the  Turkish  veaters,  and 
blockaded  the  ports.  In  some  islands^ 
the  Turks  were  manacred  in  revenge  for 
the  murder  of  the  Greeks  at  Patras,  and, 
in  retaliation,  the  Greeks  were  pnt  to 
death  at  Bmyma,  in  Asia  Minw,  and  in 
those  iriands  vdiich  had  not  yet  shaken 
off*  the  Turkish  yoke.  The  exasperation 
was  ra»ed  to  its  highest  pitch  by  the  cru- 
elties committed  against  the  Greeks  in 
Ckmstantinople^  after  the  end  of  March. 
On  mere  suspicion,  and  oilen  merely  to 
get  poflBeanon  of  dieir  property,  the  di- 

*  Neopl^ytot  BambM,  teacher  of  aatonil  pbi- 
lotopby  aad  mathematics  in  the  lebool  of  Sclo. 
pubfeiihed,  ia  1818,  in  Venice,  a  manual  of  moral 
plukMophy^  which  is  one  or  the  most  vabable 
prodnctioos  of  modern  Greek  Ittetature.  He  has 
since  been  professor  in  the  Ionian  aniversily,ia 
Coi^  estMdM  by  the  in&ence  of  lord  Guiliord. 

fAcGoniing  to  Pooquevflle,  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  Greek  islands  consigned  of  61d  vei- 
atls,  with  17;600  sailors  and  5878  gdns. 


van  caused  die  richest  Qtwk  meKMmm 
and  bankers  to  be  put  to^  death.  The 
rage  of  the  Mussulmans  was  particularhr 
directed  against  the  Gfreek  cleigy.  Apnl 
92,  Grejjpory  (qr  v.)  the  pauiarch  of 
Constantmople,  was  mmdered,  with  hia 
bishops^  in  the  metn^iolis.  In  Adriano- 
ple,  May  ^  the  venerable  patriarch  Cy- 
rillus,  who  had  retired  to  solitude,  and 
PrcBsofl^  aiehhishop  of  Adrianople,  and 
othen^  met  the  same  firte.  Sevwal  hun- 
dred Gre^  churches  were  torn  down, 
vrithout  the  divan  paying  any  attention  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Chrisdan  em- 
bassadors; The  pBYBgd  grand-vizier,  in- 
deed, lost  his  place.  May  1,  and  soon  after 
his  life ;  but  Mahmud  (q.  vA  and  his  fii- 
vorite  Halet  £fi*endi,  pemisted  in  die 
plan  of  eztenninatidn.  The  couraceoHf 
Btroganoff  (q«  v.)  was  yet  less  able  to 
make  his  remonstrances  heard,  after  the 
{(rand  seignior,  in  order  to  save  his  ftvor- 
ite,  who  was  hated  by  the  janizaries^  on 
account  of  his  plan  of  reform  in  the  mili- 
tary department,  gave  .a  seat,  in  the  divan, 
to  three  members  of  those  riotous  troops. 
The  commerce  of  Ruaria,  on  the  Bmck 
sea,  was  totally  mined  by  die  bk>ekade  of 
the  Bosphorus,  and  the  ultimatum  of  the 
ambassador  was  not  answered.  Baron 
8troganof^  therefore,  broke  off  all  dipio- 
matic  rektions  with  the  reis  eftbndi,  iuly 
18^  and,  July  31,  embariied  for  Odessa. 
He  had  dedared  to  the  divan,  that  if  the 
Porte  did  not  change  its  system,  Buscia 
would  foel  herself  obliged  to  give  «*the 
Greeks  leftige,  protection  and  asnstanee." 
The  answer  or  the  reis  efibndi  to  this 
decUuration,  given  too  late,  v^as  s^t  to 
Petarsbui^ ;  but  it  was  only  after  the  most 
atrocious  excesses  committad  bjr  the  jani- 
zaries and  the  troo|is  fitMn  Asia  (for  in- 
stance, in  Constantinople,  June  97  and 
July  2),  that  the  foreign  ministers,  particu- 
lariy  the  British  minister,  lord  Strangfoid, 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  grand  seignior 
to  recall  the  command  for  the  arming 
of  all  Mussulmans,  and  to  restore  order. 
The  Porte  even  iHt»mised  an  amnesty,  on 
condition  of  the  submisnon  of  the  Greeks ; 
but  vHiat  guarantee  was  there  for  the  ful- 
fihn^at  of  it?  Individual  exeeudonssdll 
continued.  Prince  Calimachi,  hospodar 
of  WalacMa,  vi^as  sent,  with  his  ftinilv,  to 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  suddenhjr  died  on 
hearing  of  the  execution  of  his  brother. 
The  old  families  of  the  Fanaiiots  (q.  v.) 
no  longer  existed  in  Constantinople,  and, 
after  vl  the  cruelties  they  had  sufiered, 
the  Greeks  could  not  trust  the  amnesty 
of  the  suhah.  They  remembered,  too, 
the  300,000  Moreots,  who  had  been  mur- 
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deied  by  tiie  widen  of  a  former  nihwi^ 
thoagh  their  fwrdoD  had  been  etipiilated 
wich  Gatharine  IL  Their  h<^)efl  were  al- 
so atrengtheiied  by  the  war  whidi  broke 
out  between  Turkey  and  Peroa,  and  they 
narer  gave  up  die  oonfidenee  that  the 
'^M&Homti^  would  at  bat  arm  for  their 
proteetion,  iHiich  Ruesifi  had  taken  upon 
beiaelf  in  the  diree  last  treatiea  with  the 
Pofte.  Meanwhile  die  Turkiah  general 
in  Epinia,  Kbuiafaid  Pacha,  wlio  was  be* 
aiecing  the  rebel  AU  (q.  ▼.),  in  Yaniika, 
had  aeot  tro<^  againat  the  Suliota,  into 
tba  Moraa  and  to  Theaaaly.  But  the 
wfitoKana  under  Rhanffoe,  end  the  Acar- 
nairiana  under  the  orothen  Hyacua^ 
obliged  the  Tmkato  dmt  thmnaelvearup 
in.£lafaiid  made  diemeehrea  mastera  of 
Sakma.  Ulyaaea  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  aome  Armatolica  (q.  vA  in  Thea- 
aaly, and  thaarchiraandrite,  Antmnoa  Qa- 
ziaiealledtfaepeoaantatoarma.  ni£ubG8a 
(Negwpontj^all  the  peaaants  took  up  arma, 
and  obfiged  the  Turks  to  ahut  themaelyes 
np  in  tttf  fordfied  dtiea ;  but  these  move- 
meota  were  not  dedaive,  becauae  diey 
took  place  without  cbopmdon ;  and,  in 
ftct,  nodiing  waa  effected,  but  the  driving 
the  Tniks  nom  the  country  into  the  cit- 
ies. The  padiaof  Saloaiki  delivered  the 
paeha  wlk>  was  besieged  in  Larisaa. 
Omer  Vrione,  the  lieutenant  of  Khurahid 
Fteha,  enteied  livadia;  the  inhabitants 
of  Athens  fled  to  the  islands ;  the  Acrop- 
ofis  was  gamsooed  bv  Turks.  The 
Greeks  atewaidB  retook  Athens,  and  at^ 
lempced  tt>  raduee*  the  AermDolis  by  6m- 
iiie;  hot  it  was  relieved  by6mer  Viione. 
Ju]^  90^  1821,  and  the  '  inhalntants  of 
AiheoB  again  fled  to  Salamia,  On  the 
AcfaaiaB  aea,  GreiA  and  other  prates 
fiuattaaed  the  plans  of  the  nmarckt  (a4- 
niials)  in  Hydra,  and  the  Enropean  pow* 
en  were  obliged  to  protect  theb  vessels 
by  eruisefL  In  the  general  confusion, 
the  ialandeia  diatinynahed  theroaelves 
by  their  valor  in  batue,  and  their  greater 
Older  in  the  oigatuxation  of  govenunent; 
aad  if  much  complaint  has  been  made 
agaioat  their  phaeiee,  itmust  be  remem'- 
bered,  that  dM  convulsed  state  of  things 
oflbred  great  temptations  to  piracy;  tluit 
the  government  was  too  wwt  to  re* 
preaa  it;  and  that,  privateering  being  law- 
nd  agaloit  the  Turks,  it  was  not  strange 
that  a  people,  so  much  removed  flnomthe 
Infliianfie  of  European  civilization,  «c- 
eeeded  the  legitimate  Ijmita  of  private  vrar- 
ftre.  The  Greek  aailoiB  were  bpliler  and 
more  expert  than  the  Turkish, 
r  vesseto'rouch  swifter.  In  fiM^t,  we 
havdly  imagine  a  navy  in  a 
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wretched  stale  of  disdi^ne  dian  ^he 
Turkish.  When,  thereicnet  the  fint  Turk- 
ish squadrtm  left  the  Dardanelles^  Mav 
19,  the  Greeks  constandy  puraued  it  vritfa 
their  fire-shipa^  avoiding,  at  the  aame 
time,  a  general  engigepient;  and,  June 
8^  they  attacked  a  vessel  of  the  line, 
which  had  got  aahore  at  Teaedos,  bumed 
it,  and  con^elled  the  rest  of  the  squad- 
ron to  put  back  to  the  Dardanelle&  June 
15^  the  Ipsariota  landed  on  the, coast  of 
Ana  Bfinor^  and  took  poaaeaaion  of  the 
andent  Cydonia,now  the  Greek  city  of 
AivaU ;  but,  after  they  had  rethed.  die 
Turka  bumed  the  d^,and  35,000  infaabi- 
tanta  either  periahed  or  were  driven  fipom 
thenrhomea.  The  ill  success  of  their  ex- 
pedition added  fiesh  fiiel  to  the  rage  of 
the  Turin.  The  Greeks  in  the  isfamd  of 
Candia,  who  had  avoided  all  paiticip 
in  the  insurrection,  vrere  disaimeo, 
their  archbiahop  and  several  clergymen 
executed.  But  the  peasants  inthemoun- 
tau)s,and  the  inhabitants  of  the  snaQ 
island  Sphakia.  called  die  Si^ImU  tf 
Qmduif  refitted  to  nve  up  their  arms, 
collected,  and  drove  the  Turksback  agam 
into  the  towns.  From  that  time,  the 
struggle  continued,  and  the  TuriDS,  though 
supplied  l^  several  thousand  men  fttNn 
Egypt,  were  &e  ver  again  able  to  make  tfa  em- 
selves  masters  of  me  highlands.  They, 
however^  maintained  themselves  in  the 
cities.  Madden,  in  his  Travels  in  Egypt, 
&C.,  gives  some  interesdng  details  otthe 
Egyptian  expedition  to  Candia.  On  the' 
island  of  Q^rus,  where  alao  there  had 
been  no  appearances  of  an  insurrecdon, 
the  Greeks  were  disarmed  in  November, 
1831,  and  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Lamica,  with  the  archbishop  and  other 
prelates,  murdered.  The  peasants  united 
fer  mutualprotection;  as  a  punidunent 
for  which  62  villages  vrere  burned  in  Au- 
gust, 1833.  Since  that  time,  the  SdUness 
cf  the  grave  has  brooded  over  Cyprus. 
Similar  atrocities  vrere  committed  by  the 
Turks  at  Scala  Nuova,  in  Rhodes  and  at 
Peigames,  after  the  Greeks  had  surprised 
the  latter  pbce.  In  Smyrna,  alao,  new 
crueldea  were  committed ;  and  the  Euro- 
pean cMisuls  did  not  succeed  undl  No- 
vember, 1821,  in  inducing  the  pacha  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  enonnitiee  of  the 
Turiu.  Since  that  time,  the  public  se- 
curity has  rarely  been  interrupted  in  that 
place.*     But  in   the  European    prov- 

*  bore,  and  in  other  places,  the  commanders 
of  FVench.  Enetbh,  Austrian  and  American  ves- 
selsy  and  the  EAiropean  consuls;  among  whom  the 
French  consul,  David,  deserves  to  be  ^rticulariy 
meationed,  saved  the  Kvcs  of  many  iinfortonate 
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inces  of  Turkey,  the  cruelties  against 
Christians  coptinued,  as  the  sultan  had 
issued  a  hattirMhtnff  (September  20, 
1821),  calling  upon  aD  Mussulmans  to 
take  arms  against  the  Giaoura.  This 
order  was  not  published  in  Constanti- 
nople, for  which  the  populace,  in  that 
place,  reren^  themselves  by  setting 
me  to  the  city,  inlienever  news  of  iU 
success  ezas]^rated  them  against  the 
Greeks.  <    ' 

The  great  Turkish  fleet,  under  the  cu>- 
udan  pacha,  Knra  All,  strenp^theued  by 
£gir|)tian,  Tuniaan  and  Algenne  vessel 
had,  indeed,  driven  away  the  Greek  flotil- 
las, supphed  the  Turkish  garrisons  in  the 
Morea  with  troops,  arms  and  provisions, 
burned  the  small  village  of  Gakoidl,  in  the 
gulf  of  Lepanto,  October  2,  1821,  and 
taken  some  small  Greek  fishing  craft  in 
the  haibor  of  this  place.  Yet  the  fleet 
had  efiected  nothing  decisive.  Hardly 
had  it  returned  to  the  Dardanelles,  Octo- 
ber 22, 1821,  when  the  Greek  fleets  re- 
newed their  system  of  blockade,  apd  be- 
came, as  fl>rmerh^  masters  of  the  .^gean 
sea  and  the  culf  of  SalonikL  Mean- 
while, Demetnus  Ypsilanti  had  arrived  at 
Hydra,  with  prince  Aleiander  Cantacu- 
2eno,  with  authority  fitim  his  brother, 
Alexander  YpsilantL  In  Hydra,  the  un- 
fortunate result  of  the  struggle  in  Wala- 
chia  vras  not  yet  known.  Demetrius 
promised  the  aid  of  Russia,  and  announc- 
ed the  restoration  of  the  Greek  empwe. 
Yet  it  vras  with  great  difficulty  that  he 
succeeded  in  being  iqipointed,  on  Julv  24, 
1821,  archittrakgoi  (commander-in-chief) 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Archipelago, 
and  all  the  liberated  provinces,  and,  jts 
such,  in  being  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  Morea,  where  the  dis- 
sensions among  the  capikavi  and  the  un« 
discipUned  stEite  of  the  soldierv,  had  a 
most  injurious  effect  Soon  after  (Au- 
gust 3),  the  principal  Tmkish  fbrdness, 
Monembasia  (Napoli  di  Malvasia)  surren- 
dered to  prince  Uantacuzeno,  and  Nava- 
rino  to  Demetrius  Yprilanti^  but  the  ra- 
pacious Moreots  did  not  observe  die  ard- 
cles  of  capitulation.  Some  details  of 
what  happened  after  the  capitulation  of 
Navarino  are  related  in  the  editor's  Jour- 
nd  in  Greece  (in  German,  Leipsic,  1823). 
Demetrius,  disgusted  at  this  disorder,  de- 
clared his  intention  to  leave  Greece,  un- 
less he  were  invested  with  power  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  licentiousness,  which  he  re- 
ceived at  least  nominally.  At  the  same 
time,  the  senate  of  Cfdamata  united  with 

perwmt,  who  would  otherwise  have  become  the 
vjctioii  of  Turiuab  or  iireek  iaoalicum. 


that  of  Hydra,  in  (Mder  to  tanmUe  a  ooo- 
pesB  of  depudes  fiiom  all  Greece,  at  Ca- 
lamata.  Whilst  Mavrocordato  and  others 
were  making  these  preparations,  Deme- 
trius Ypsilanti  vras  closely  besieginff  Tri- 
pK>Uz2a,  the  chief  fortress  of  the  Tuiks, 
situated  in  the  plain  of  Mantinea,  in  the 
centre  of  Greece.  The  garrison  was  on  the 
point  of  surrendering,  when  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Turkish  fleet,  in  the  watere  of 
die  Peloponnesus,  gave  them  new  cour- 
age. But  in  order  to  induce  the  Turidah 
troops  to  make  an  obstinate  resistance, 
fi:om  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Chris- 
tians, the  Turkish  oommanderi,  at  Tripo- 
Bzza,  ordered  80  priests  and  nObleGretMcs, 
who  had  been  brought  there,  in  part,  by 
the  treacherous  invitati<ms  of  the  oeva,  to 
be  all  murdered,  excepting  two.  Octobers, 
after  2000  Albanians  had  received  permit* 
sion  to  depart,  and  the  negotiations  with 
the  Turin  were  broken  ofi^TripoUzza  was 
taken  by  storm.  The  kst  po^  vras  sur^ 
rendered,  on  terms  of  capitulation,  by  the 
gaUant  Kiaja  Bey;  but  the  Moreots 
could  not  be  restrained,  and  8000  Tuiks 
perished.  Even  the  Albanians  were  at- 
tacked, and  some  of  than  plundered.  In 
Tripolizza,  the  McMreots  gained  thdr  flrst 
heavy  cannon,  and  the  ]^ace  became  the 
seat  of  the  mn^itant  Greek  government, 
until  it  was  transferred  to  Ax^m, 

UlysB^  was  equally  successftil  in  Thes- 
sally.  He  and  some  other  guerilla  lead- 
ers, or  coptttom,  among  v^om  was  Pere- 
vos,  on  September  5  and  6,  near  Ther- 
mopylaB,  defeated  a  Turkish  army,  which 
had  advanced  fiiom  Macedonia.  January 
26, 1822,  the  Acrocorindius  (q.  v.|  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks  by  capitulatk>n. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pacha  of  Saloniki 
took  the.  peninsula  of  Ca^andra,  Nov.  11, 
by  storm,  the  Greeks  havmir  become  en- 
j&ebledby dissensioDs.  3000Greekswere 
put  to  the  sword,  women  juid  children 
carried  imo  slavery,  and  the  flourish- 
ing peninsula  made  a  desert.  The  monks 
and  hermits  on  mount  Athos  (Monte  San- 
to), alone  saved  themselves  by  a  heavy 
ransom,  and  remained  undisturbed,  be- 
cause the  Turics  consider  these  rocky  her- 
mitaces  sacred.  At  the  same  time,  kfaur- 
shid  Pacha,  November  13,  assaulted  AM's 
fortress  Zathariza,  and  the  old  mant  of 
Epirus  in  vain  exposed  succor  from  the 
Crreeksin  hi^  last  place  of  refuge,  a  castle 
in  the  lake  near  Yanina.  The  Greda,lo- 
v^ards  the  end  of  November,  having  occu- 
pied Arte,  without  obtaining  possession  of 
the  citadel,  vrere  obliged  to  leave  the  city 
in  the  middle  of  December,  when  Omer 
Vricme  returned  fiom  Livadia,  and  dis- 
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penetfieinftlYesinthe'mouiitBiiM.  Dor- 
mg  tfa»  iirBfula]r  war,  the  gowenuaeat  be* 
gan  ID  acquire  some  fbrm,  as  tbe  eeparale 
senatai  etiaMiabed  oonnexioiia  whneach 
ocber.  llieymTeflCedDeinecnusYpnlaiiti 
with  the  chief  oommaDd  in  the  Morea, 
Uljana  with  the  same  office  in  Theanljr, 
and  aomewliatkiteralM)  in  Attica.  Prince 
.  Ma^rocordato  rBcaiyed  the  chief  eetmnaiid 
m  die  Albanian  provincea.  Thejr  &ial- 
}f  aent  prince  Cantacuzeno  to  the  empe- 
ror Alexander,  to  implore  bis  aenstance ; 
but  the  prince  could  not  obtain  peatpoitB 
for  StPettnebuig,  becauae  the  syatem  of  die 
bofy  alibnoe  was  neu<ra^y(a8  they  called 
h),  and  dlKouiagement  of  the  Greek 
inauneetioD;  Eoually  unaucceasAil  were 
tbe  mmarthi^  m  Hycfara,  in  their  attenqitB 
to  aecure  the  neutrality  of  die  Tioeroy  of 
Efjpt  by  aea,  aafae  now  h<^»ed  for  an  op- 
portunity of  unitmg  Crete  with  Egypt 

Fini  MffmU  ti$warj»  a  PolUieat  Or- 
gmuzMm^uie  Qrteksy  Jmmarv  13  {Jm^ 
mnl),19Sa,viI^ndauruSywMihe  second 
NMmd  AuimJ^  m  JUtro,  March  14, 
laa  Wldi  the  grealeat  chfficulty.  Mav- 
gacondato  and  aome  prektea  had  aoe- 
eeeded  in  giring  aomewhat  of  a  federa- 
tife  oonatitHtion  and  acentral  goyerament 
to  m  coontry  which  was  by  no  means  yet 
entirehr  fiee4fifom  die  Tuns,  and  was  oe- 
eopM  by  paitiea  often  hostile  to  each 
odier.  The  wcatnan  pert  t^  Grooeo- 
Aoamama,  iEtofiaand  Epira^  sent  thirty 
dapotieB  to  Missolongfai,  who,  under  the 
preadeDcy  of  Aiennder  KaTrocordato, 
ibnned  a  goimniment  or  gn^ouMo^  Nor. 
4, 1821,  ooBsisting  of  ten  members;  die 
taaem  part  of  the  main-land,  compniing 
Attica,  BoBoda,  Eubcfia,  Phoci^  Locris, 
Doris,  OsoIbb,  Thessaly  and  Macedonia, 
aent  duf^-thiee  deputies  to  Salona,  who, 
uaderthe  prerideni^  of  Theodore  Negria, 
ftmed,  on  the  16th  of  November,  the 
areopagoa  of  fourteen  members.  TheMo- 
lea,  or  the  Peloponnesus,  with  the  islands 
of  Hydn,  Ipaara,  Spesaa,  &C.,  aent  i^zhr 
depudea  to  Aiipoa,  fdio  assembled,  Dec  1, 
under  die  presidency  of  prince  D^melrius^ 
and  established  the  Peloponnesian  gwn^ 
M  of  twenty  memberB.  These  three  gov- 
enmeots  wete  to  prepare  a  pemument 
eouadtntion,  which  was  to  receire,  in  fa- 
tatty  such  amendments  as  experience 
sboitid  suggest  For  this  purpose,  67 
deputiea  fiom  all  the  provinoes  or  Greece 
tened  tbe  fiiit  national  assemblr  m  Ei^ 
dunvs,  Jan.  10,  1892,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  BfaTrocordato,  which,  Janu- 
aiy  13,  the  Gre^  new  year's  day,  pro- 
daimed  a  provisienaiY  eonstitutiQn.  Its 
prmiriples  were  die  IbUowing:  the  annual 


eleetiOD  of  an  dnef  mag&itntes  of  the 
nroTincea,  districts  and  eommunitiea; 
nws  Were  to  be  made  by  the  ooncunent 
vote  ci  the  deliberaliTe  and  ejBecutive 
councils ;  the  execution  of  lawa  was  to 
rest  with  the  executive  council,  which 
appointed  the  ei^  ministecs;  tibe  inde- 
p^idence  of  tbe  judicianr  was  to  be  pro- 
vided for;  this  branch  of  government  was 
tobeexerdsed  by  the  district,  provindal 
and  Bupiieme  courts.  Tbe  congress  then 
elected  the  thii^-three  members  of  the 
fegisbuive  and  the  five  members  of  die 
executive  coundL  Mavrocordato  was 
dectedpf«Alrof,orprBsidem;  Theod.  Ne- 
gria, secretary  of  stato  of  the  executive 
council;  Ypiu^nti,  who  had  expected  diiiEi 
place,  waa  appointed  president  of  tbe 
legislative  coimcil,  but  never  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office.  Finally,  the  con- 
mas  of  Enidaurus  isMied  a  manifeatoy 
Jan.  27, 18»,  in  which  they  pronounced  * 
the  union  of  the  Greeks  under  an  inde- 
pendent fbderative  government  The 
operation  of  thia  was  not  ao  beneficial  as 
had  been  expected.  A  people  so  long  en- 
slaved, and  so  deficient  in  civiKiarian, 
could  not  at  once  establish  a  wise  and 
firm  govenunent  The  central  govern- 
ment fixed  its  seat  at  Corindi,aM,  at  a 
later period,again at Aigos.  ThePortewas 
now  obliged  to  divide  ita  fbrcea.  One 
am^  was  unsucoesitfully  employed  in  Ar- 
menia on  the  Euphrates  against  the  Per- 
siana  ;  another  vree  stationed  on  &e 
Danube,  to  observe  the  Bussian  mamj  in 
Bessarabia.  But  Ali^  AH  eneotuaced 
die  Porte,  and  it  was  with  difilculQr  mat 
the  Austrian  and  Eni^iah  mhusters  could 
ccmvinoe  the  divan  of  the  peaoedile  in- 
tentiona  of  Alexander*  Bin,  in  1822,  at 
the  reqiiest  of  Russia,  the  aultan  ofdered 
the  reatotation  of  aome  Greek  churehea, 
end  the  efection  of  a  new  patriarch  in 
the  tisual  wi^.  The  choice  fell  upon  An* 
thymes^  luahop  of  Chalcedon.  He  was 
tTMted  widi  respect,  fiir  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  Greeks  to  accept  theamnee- 
ty.  The  Asiatic  hordea,  in  Ifay^  18SE2, 
evacuated  the  j^cipalitiea  of  Walachia 
laid  Moldavia,  ailer  ccnniBitting  every  kind 
of  excess ;  in  July,  new  hosrodars  vrere 
appointed— Ghika  for  Walachia,  and 
Sturdza  for  Moldavia ;  both  weie  Bqyards, 
and  Greeks  were  excluded  firom  all  offices 
in  the  principalitiee.  Thenewhospodars 
were  under  the  aiqierintendenoe  ofTurkldi 
seraskierB^  and  European  Turks  oontiiiued 
to  occupy  the  prindpalitiea ;  they  were, 
however,  withdrawn  fkim  Jessy,  which 
they  burned  and  inDaged,  Aimst  10^  1822, 
emaged  at  the  oraen    of  the  divan. 
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Meanwhile,  the  year  1833  had  produced 
important  results  in  Greece,  because  both 
parties  had  followed,  in  some  sort,  a 
militanr  plan  of  operations.  Afler  Ah> 
ftU,  Khurahid  Pacha  in  Thessaly  det^- 
nimed  to  collect  reinforcements  front  Ru- 
melia,  in  order  to  conquer  livadia  and 
Morea,  whilst,  in  -Fe^mianr  and  March, 
1833,a  Turkish  fleet,  under  Hali  Bey,  was 
to  reinforce  the  samsons  in  the  Morea,  so 
that  JusBuf  Pacha,  from  Patras  and  Le- 
panto,  could  support  Khurahid's  attack  up 
on  the  isthmus  imd  his  invasion  of  the  Mo- 
res. But  the  attempt  of  the  iHiikiah  fleet 
to  reduce  the  Morea  by  fi«sh  troops,  to- 
tally failed,  and  the  opposition  of  die 
SuiiotB  kept  back  the  seiaskierinEpinis. 
These  events  gave  Ccdocotroni  time  to 
ahut  up  the  tnx^w,  which  had  been  land- 
ed in  Patias,  and  to  send  aasisomce  to 
Acamania.  At  the  same  dme,  newinsur- 
rections  broke  out  in  several  places,  which 
again  divided  the  power  <k  die  Tuiks. 
The  misfortune  of  Scio  saved  the  Gre^ 
main-land.  The  numerous  Greek  popu- 
lation of  the  flourishing  and'  defenceless 
island  of  &cio  (see  Sbio),  had  declined 
every  invitatioa  to  engage'  in  the  revolu- 
tioD ;  but,  March  SSL  1833,  a  Greek  fleet 
from  Samoa,  und^  Logotheti,  having  ap- 
peared on  the  coasts,  the  peasants,  who 
labored  under  the  greatest  .oppressions, 
took  up  aims.  Great  disorders  occurred, 
and  the  Tuiks,  afler  having  taken  80  hos- 
tages fixnn  amonc  the  richest  inhabitants 
of  the  dty,  retured  into  the  citadel  At  this 
moment,  the  mat  Turkish  fleet  made  its 
appearanee.  In  order  to  punish  Sdo,  the 
capUdan  pacha  abandoned  his  nlan  of 
operations  againfit  the  Morea,  and  landed 
(Aiml  11th)  15,000  of  the  most  barbarous 
of  the  Aoiatic  troops,  after  the  Sciots  had 
rejected  the  ofo  or  amnesty.  Theidand- 
em  were  beaten,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
paradise  of  Scio  was  changed  into  a  scene 
of  Are  and  blood.  It  was  with  great  dif*- 
ficukv,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives, 
that  the  European  consuls  (among  whom 
the  courageous  French  consul  Digeon 
was  distinguished),  and  the  ciu)tain8  of 
some  European  vessels,  were  able  to  save 
ai^w  hundred  Greeks.  Part  of  the  peo- 
j)le  escaped  to  thor  vessels ;  others  con- 
tinued the  struggle  of  despair  in  the 
mountains.  The  European  consuls,  by 
means  of  a  pastoral  letter  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and  by  the  written  assurance  of 
the  surviving  hostages,  that  the  Sciots 
might  trust  the  oflered  amnesty,  if  they 
would  deliver  up  their  leaders  and  their 
arms,  finaSly  eflected  the  submisBion  of 
the  peasants.  Still,  murders^  burnings  and 


mUafong  did  not  cease.  Aecer£ng  to 
the  Tum^  Usts,  down  to  the35ch  of 
Mav.  41,000  QcMiMf  mosdy  w<«nen  and 
children,  were  sold  into  slavery.  A  sim- 
ilar fato  was  prepared  for  Ipsara,  Tine  and 
Samoa.  But  the  Ipsaiiots,  naving  already 
made  preparations  to  send  .their  fandliea 
to  the  Morea,  hovered  roimd  the  Turkish 
fleet  vnth  70  email  vessds,  among  which 
were  several  flre-ships,  called  h^pihatHa, 
which  were  as  inffeniously  constructed 
as  they  were  skilflilly  directed.  Forty- 
three  IpsaziotB  and  Hydiiots  devoted 
themselves,  to  death,  rowed  with  their 
toai^Mitmu  (a  kind  of  ffunboats)  into  the 
mid^  of  die  fleet  cff  me  enemy,  which 
still  lay  in  the  road  of  Scio  ;  and  in  the 
ni^t  of  June  18,  1833,  captam  George 
attached  fire-ships  to  the  ship  of  the  cap- 
udan  VtjchB,  and  to  another  vessel  of  the 
line.  The  former  blew  up,  with  3386 
men ;  the  latter  was  saved.  The  capu- 
dan  pacha  was  mcNtal^  wounded,  and 
carried  on  shore,  where  he  died.  The 
Turks  were  at  first  stupified;  but  ihar 
race  soon  broke  out,  and  the  last  traces  of 
ciutivation,  the  mastic  villages,  so  lucra- 
tive to  the  P^rte,  were  destroyed.  In 
Constantmople,  Tuiks  bought  Sdols 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them 
to  death  at  pleasure.  The  merchants  of 
Scio,  resident  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
hostages  ^diich  were  carried  thither,  were 
executed  in  secret  or  in  public,  without 
any  kind  of  legal  ^process.  Thtn  the 
Morea  and  the  Archipekigo  were  taujriit 
what  fete  they  were  to  expecL  The 
Porta  however,  began  to  perceive  that  it 
was  destroying  its  own  resources  by  the 
mtem  of  devastation.  The  pacl^  of 
Smyrna,  dierefore,  received  stnct  injunc- 
tions fiom  the  sultan  to  maintain  order 
and  to  protect  the  Greeks.  In  Scio,  the 
new  govenolr,  Jussuf  Bev,  gave  back  the 
lands  to  those  Greeks  who  returned.  In 
Cyprus,  where  the  murder  of  the  Chris- 
tians had  been  c(mtinued  until  the  end  of 
1833,  Salih  Bey,  a  humane  oflicer  of  the 
pacha  of  Egypt,  finally  protected  the  dis- 
trict under  his  commana  fix)m  utter  devaa- 
taticfti ;  and,  in  1833y  the  new  governor, 
Seid  Mehemet,  endeavored  to  restore  or- 
der in  the  whole  island.  The  insursents 
also  occupied  the  Turkish  troops  in  Mace- 
donia. The  enormjdes  of  the  Asiatie 
troops,  who  traversed  this  province,  to 
join  Khurshid's  army,  excited  an  insur- 
recdon  among  the  mountaineers,  who  had 
previously  remained  quiet  Under  ihi 
ca{ntani  I>iamantis,  Tassos  and  others, 
they  occupied  the  passes  of  the  Ohrmpua, 
and,  March  34,  1833,  captured  the  hn- 
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poctBiit  place  of  Cara- Vena,  the  andent 
bmea.    Butthe  pacha  of  SakmikL  Ab- 
bohibut,  finally  defeated  them  with  his 
Cttvafarat  Nkusla;  the  peasants disperaed, 
and  about  150  viOages  experienced  the 
fitteofScia    5000€luri8tian fiunilies per- 
ished, and  the  pacha  boasted  that  he  had 
mmdered  in  one  day  1500  women  and 
dukhm.     Even  the  Porte  disapproved 
dkose  measores^and  4ie  paoha  was  con- 
demned to  be  strangled ;  but,  surrounded 
by  fajs  body-guard^  m  the  fortress  of  Sa- 
lonOd,  he  eeSaped  the  execution  of  the 
aentenee.    (The  Pcnrte  afterwards,  how- 
ever, aroointed  himseraduerof  RumeUa, 
and  in  j^ovember,  1833,  he  marched  with 
15M0  men  from  Larite  to    Zeitun.) 
HVhilst  Sdo  was  desolated,  and  Macedonia 
bkd,  the  central  covemment  at  Corinth, 
wadac  Manrrocor&to,  president  of  the 
executive  council,  was  engaged,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  provmciaJ  governments^ 
in  orgamzing^  the  administration   of  the 
eeimtry,  provisionally,  by  the  law  of  April 
dO,  1823  (the  first  year  of  independence)^ 
introducm^  order  mto  the  army,  raisins  a 
loan,  pronusiiig  the  soldiers  laitd  (by  the 
law  of  May  7, 1B22,  May  19,  new  style), 
and,  as  there  existed  no  taxes  except  cu»- 
toniB,  in  laying  a  tax  on  the  productions 
of  the  soil ;  but  they  met  with  resistance 
m  almost  all  their  attempts,  particulariy 
from  tbs  old  capitani,  who  had  been  en- 
tirely independent  dmins  the  government 
of  tiie  Turks.    Each  denred  to  command 
and  to  6^  on  his  own  account,  and  for 
his  own  piofit    Tlius  the  avaricious  and 
ambitious  CdocotronL  the  fierce  Ulysses,* 
and   the    haughty    Mavromichalis,  and 
even  Ypsiknti,  yielded  vrith  reluctance  to 
die  new  order  of  things.    The  deficiency 
of  human  language,  which  obliges  us  to 
ose  the  same  word  for  things  which  are 
ireiy  different,  constantly  creates  misun* 
demanding,  and  vre  must  warn  our  read- 
en  not  to  connect  with  the  words  goth 
emmad^  mSnUUn^  Idw,  &C.,  appliea  to 
Greece  at  this  time,  such  ideas  as  they 
conex  to  the  words  vrhen  used  of  Euro- 
pean or  North  American  afihirs.     If  a 
iiBCion,  which  has  been  for  centuries  in  a 
flCaie  of  oppression  and  lawlessnesB,  risea^ 
it  must  undeigo  many  changes  before  the 
demeotB  of  enter  are  developed.    Under 
cbeT^uks,  the  Greeks  had  no  connexion 
each  other;  how  could  they  be  ex- 
Ito  fi»mat  once  a  peaceful  whole? 


*  Ulvitef  aveaortlered  a  breve  officer,  the  col- 
CNid  Haverino  PalsMa,  and  a  cepitaiio.  Alexis 
fhuxOf  tent  by  jgortxtatnent  to  indoee  the  wild 


capitsao  to  act  m  conceit  with  a  general  plain  of 
-^ —  to  be  put  «o  death. 


The  Inavest  soldii^ra  amoi^  them  were 
the  capitani  from  Maina  and  Suli,  but 
these  had  been,  mosdy,  eUphta  or  rob- 
bers, totally  independent,  and  wished  to 
continue  the  vnr  indepoidently,  for  their 
own  interest,  as  they   had   previously 
done.    Ofthis  class  is  Colocotroni*  Sub- 
mission to  any  sort  of  national  oiganiza- 
tion  vi^as  fi^reign  to  their  habits.    The 
inhabitants  of  the   Mor^a  were  mostly 
vrretched  peasants,  who  Imd  aiymys  Uved 
in  such  a  stateof  b<mdage,  that  they  were 
only  fit  to  engage  an  enemy  under  uieher, 
or  when  their  niunbere  iVere  greatly  supe- 
rior, but  could  never  be  brought  to  nght 
in  open  combat  on  equal  terms.    They 
were,  moreover,  poor,  and  few  among 
them  could  be  induced  to  make  any  sac- 
rifices.   At  the  same  time,  they  thought 
fiberty  delivered  them  torn  all  taxes ;  and, 
indeed,  what  had  ^ey  to  pay?    War,  put- 
ting a  stop  to  production,  left  the  govern- 
ment without  resources,  and  without  the 
means  of  exercisinff  authority.    Add  to 
this,  that  the  Greeks  were  continually 
quarrelling  among  themselves.    Theed* 
itor  was  present  at  a  fight  between  the 
capitano  Niketas  and  some  Moreots,  for 
the  possession  of  some  cattle.     Under 
theto  circumstances,  the  words  Icao  and 
g(n>ernment  must  be  imderstood  in  a  verv 
restricted  sense.    The  editor's  Journal, 
above  referred  to,  relates  particulariy  to 
the  state  of  Greece  at  this  period.    AH 
that  enabled  the  Gre^s  to  continue  their, 
strug^  v^as  the  wretchedly  tmdisciplined 
character    of  their    Turkish    enemies. 
Mavrocordato  had  adiflcult  part  to  per- 
form, because  he  had  not  ootained  lus 
dignity  o£  pro€dro8  on  the  field  of  battle.  ' 
Yet,  by  the  influence  of  Negris,  he  receiv-? 
ed  the  command  of  xbie  expedition  to 
Western  Hellas  (Epirus^  vritn  full  civil 
and  military  power.     The  proidroSf  vrith 
2000  Peloponnesians  and  the  corps  of 
Philhelleneir*^  (about  300  men,  under  gen- 
eifal  Normaim,  formerly^  a  general  in  the 
Wto^mbcl^  service),  joined,  on  Jime  8, 
the  Albanian  bends  of  the  brave  Marco 
Botzaris,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  Mi»- 
solon^hi,  the  strong-nold  of  Western  Hel- 
las, of  relieving  St3i,  and  captiuing  Arta. 
Here  they  had  to  contend  with  the  pacha 
of  Yanina,  Omer  Yrione,  and  the'  pacha 
of  Arta,  Ruchid,  whilst  the  Turkish  com- 
mander-in-chief(sera8kier)  Khurghid,  who 
had  made  an  unsuccessfiil  attack  on  Ther- 
mopyliB  itL  May,  had  fbrc^  his  way  ( Jime 
17)  thixmgh  IVicala  to  Larissa.    Siili,  in 

*  Thoee  Eoropeass  and  Ameriouif  who  bad 
gone  to  Greece  to  senre  in  the  inioriection. 
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Albania,  was  relieved;  but,  after  the 
bloody  battle  of  Peta  (July  16,  1823), 
where  the  oapitatio  Gozo  treacherDualy 
fled,  and  the  PhilhellfaiiBl%  who  made  the 
longest  aland  adjainat  the  enemy,  lost  150> 
men,  imKk  dieir  artillery  and  bi^ggage^ 
Botaria  and  Normami  were  cMiged  to 
thix>w  themaelvefi  into  the  mountaina. 
MaTrocotdato  hi  vain  called  the  people  to 
aima ;  the  other  commanders  remed  to 
aaaiflt  him;  genend  Varnakioti  went  over 
to  the  enemy,  and  the  internal  diven- 
aiona  amona  the  Albaniana  enfeebled  the 
atrengdioftheGreeka.  The  caatle  of  SuH 
waa  adrrendered  to  the  Turictt  dn  depc. 
9a  Part  of  die  Sulioca  {1800  men,  with 
their  wives  and  children)  took  refuge  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  British  in  Ceph- 
akmia ;  the  rest  fled  to  the  mountama. 
Mavrocordato,  with  300  men,'and  Marco  - 
Botzaris,  widi  33  Sulioia,  flnaHy  threw 
themaelvea  (November  5)  into  luascrfeo- 
shL  ''Here,**  said  the  former^  «'let  ua 
£dl  with  Greece."  Omer  Vrione  now 
conadered  himaelf  master  of  ^tblia,  and 
advanced,  with  Ruchid,  at  the  head  of 
llfiOO  men,  to  MissokmghL  Jussuf  Pa- 
cha sent  troops  fimn  Patraa  and  Lepanto 
agamst  Corinth,  and  Khurshid,  who,  in 
Larissa,  had  received  reinforcements  miA 
Rnmelia  and  Bulgaria,  determined  to  ad- 
vance tcota  Theasaly,  thrt>u^  Livadia 
(wh^le  the  Greeks,  June  1^  182SL  had 
reduced  the  Acropolis  bv  ftnune,  after  a 
aieceof  four montbs),against  the  isthmus; 
and  then,  after  foimmga  union  with  Jua- 
suf  and  Omer  Vrione,  to  crush  the  insur- 
MitB  in  the  Morea.  His  main  body. 
Si^OOO  strong:  composed  principally  of 

which'UlyBBea  had  d^^dod  so  valian^  in 
May  and  June,  without  oppoeition.  On 
his  march  through  livadia,  be  laid  every 
thinff  was^  proclaimed  an  amnesty,  and 
occdjiied  Corinth,  which  a  priestof  the 
name  of  Achilleak  who  afterwards  killed 
himaelf  had  hasehr  surrendered  on  July 
19 ;  but  whea  Khuiahid  attempted  to 
penetrate  the  paases  in  person,  he  waa 
three  tunes  repelled  by  UlyaKS,  near  La- 
riaaa,  where  he  died,  November  36^  just 
before  the  arrival  of  the  capidgi  bachi, 
who  brought  hia  dea&  warrant  That 
body  of  cavahy,  however,  which  had  00 
rashly  pushed  forward  without  in&ntry, 
and  was  unable  to  obtain  food  or  proven- 
der, perished  in  the  defilea  of  ^  Morea. 
When  it  advanced  agamst  Arvoa(fit>m 
which  the  centrsl  soverament  had  fledj^ 
formed  a  junction  urith  5000  men  of  Jns- 
mTs  arm:^  and  sent  reinforcements  to 
NapoM  di  Romania,  the  danger  united  all 


the  capitanL  Nicholas  Niketa%  who  waa 
on  the  point  of  taking  Napoli  di  Romania 
by  ciyttulation,  Mavromiehalia  and  Ypsi- 
laid  retreated  to  the  heif^ta  of  Arges^ 
iaying  waste  the  open  oountrv ;  Ypeihuiti, 
in  the  rmm  of  the  casde  of  Arsoe,  hekl 
the  enemy  in  check :  the  Greek  fleet  pre- 
vented the  relief  ef  Nau^ia,  or  NapoM  di 
Romania,  by  the  great  Turkkh  fleet,  and 
took  Ml  Attatrianatore-ehq;>,  bound  to  Nar* 
poli  di  Romania ;  Ukases  occupied  the 
defilea  of  Gersnion  :  Cokwotroni  hasten- 
ed flmn  Petras^  which  he  waa  besieger 
ing,  to  the  scene  of  danjier,  caUed  the 
peo]^  to  the  standard  of  the  croas,  as* 
suBoed  die  chief  comniand,  and,  in  th^ 
latter  part  of  June,  oceufned  the  defUea 
between  Petras^  Argqa  and  Corinfli.  by 
wfakh  he  cut  <^  the  jcormezion  of  the 
Turks  hi  Thessd^  widi  Khunhid.  The 
skkmisfaing  began  on  all  rides,  and  con- 
tinued day  and  nidit,  fixNU  August  1  to 
Augusts.  On  the  lalW  day,  the  Turkish 
commaiider-in-chie(  Dram  Ali  (or  Tshar 
Hadgi  Ali  Pacha),  whom  troops  had  noth- 
ing mit  horse-flesh  to  eat.  omed  to  evac^ 
uate  the  Morea ;  but  Colocotrcmi  refiiaed 
the  ofier.  The  pacha  then  determined  to 
break  through  to  the  isthmus  ef  Clorinth ; 
but  Niketas  foil  upon  the  separate  corps 
of  the  Turks,  on  the  night  of  August 
9,  hi  the  defile  of  Tretes;  so  that 
hardly  3000,  without  artillery  or  bagnge, 
reached  the  isthmus^  where  Ypsiknu  en- 
tirely destroyed  them.*  Aneiher  corps, 
which  fled  towarda  Puras,  waa  destroyfBd 
by Colocotroni ;  the  rerriainiiigcorpa waa 
routed_^the  Mainots^  August  36^  near  Na- 
polL  Tlrtis  more  than  30,000  Turics  disap- 
peared, in  four  weeks,  fimn  the  Gredt  soiL 
Some  thousands  stillheld  the  isthmus  and 
the  Acrocorinthus,  but  were  soon  obliged  to 
evacuate  the  isthmus,  and  were  des&oyed 
by  Niketas,  in  the  d^les,  in  an  attempt  to 
break  through  to  Patraa.  500  Turks  re- 
mamed  in  the  Acrocorinthus  until  No- 
vember, 1833.  The  conquenm  and  the 
Moredts  now  percdved^  that  diey  must 
not  seek  aafoty  behind  the  iidimuB,  but 
must  push  the  war  under  O^rmpus.  The 
Turkish  fleet,  whkh  had  hun  at  anchor 
for  four  wcdcsin  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  and 
had  attacked  Miasolonghi  wimout  auc- 
cesi^  set  sail,  September  I,  with  the  plague 
on  board*  Afbr  an  unsucoessful  attenqit 
to  break  through  the  Bne  of  57  Gredt 
brigi^  i^ch  blockaded  Nauplia,  it  final^ 
came  to  anchor  at  the  entrance  of  toe 
Dardanelles,  oflTTenedoa*  November  10, 
17  daring  aaikira,  of  the  band  of  the 

*  Hence  Niketas  received  the  faniaaie  of 
7\arkophagot,  the  Tmk-eaier. 
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40  Ipnriocs,  dfeased  like  Turing  conduct- 
ed two  fireshtps  under  fiill  nil,  as  if 
they  were  flying  from  the  Greeks,  whilst 
two  Ipeuiot  resBeb  pursued  them,  firing 
on  them  with  blank  cartridges,  into  the 
midst  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  festened 
one  of  than  to  the  admiral's  ship,  the 
other  to  the  ship  of  the  capitano-bey. 
Both  were  soon  in  flaines ;  tne  former 
naiTOwly  escaped ;  the  latter  blew  up 
with  1800  nam;  the  capudan  pachia.  Cara 
Mehmet,  however^  got  on  shore,  oefore 
the  explosion  lock  pbce«  Three  filiates 
were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Mmor ; 
one  vessel  of  96  guns  was  captured ; 
stonns  and  terror  destrcyed  a  pan  of  the 
Ottoman  fleet,  and  of  35  vessels  only  18 
returned,  nuich  injured,  into  the  Dardar 
ndfes.  The  17  Ipsariots  arrived  safely 
at  Ipsara,  where  the  ephori  rewarded 
their  leaders,  Constantino  Kanaris  and 
Geoige  Bfnuuily,  with  naval  crowns. 
The  Gree^  were  once  more  masters  of 
the  sea,  and  renewed  the  blockade  of  the 
IHuUsfa  ports,  which  Great  BritaLd  now 
fbnnafly  acknowledged.  The  British 
government  seemed  to  have  changed  their 
policy  towards  the  Greeks,  fromthe  time 
of  Canning's  entrance  mto  the  ministry, 
and  Maitland,  lord  high  copimiissioner  of 
the  lonian^  isles,  di^layed  less  hostility 
aninst  them.  Even  Austria  and  France, 
wbo  had  previously  protected  neutral  ves- 
sela  against  **  the  arohraiy  and  i^ilawful 
measore  <]€  the  blockade,''  now  seemed 
to  acknowledge  the  right  of  blockade 
1^  the  Greeks.  Greek  vessete  delivered 
MisBohxigfai  on  the  sea  side,. November 
20.  The  Suliots  maintained  themselves 
in  the  defiles  of  the  Chimsera,  and  the 
remains  of  the  anny  of  Mavrocordato  on 
the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Lepamo.  The 
amnesty,  proclaimed  by  Omer  Vrione,  met 
wkh  no  confidence  among  the  mountain- 
een ;  had  be  not  already  betrayed  two  of 
his  fonner  masters?  His  esmedition 
a^^ainst  ^tolia  entirely  fiiiled.  Wherever 
his  troojM  appeared,  me  peasants  burned 
their  villages,  collected  m  bands  in  the 
mountains,  and  continued  the  guerilla  virar- 
tee.*  Near  Missofenffhi,  finally,  which, 
from  Nov.  7, 1823,  to  the  assault  of  Jan.  6, 
ISSQ,  he  had  repeatedly  attacked,  Omer 

*  The  war,  at  we  have  already  said,  was  not 
caniftd  oo  by  regular  battles,  but  consisted  of 
sAtnuishes,  surprises,  6lc,,  as  every  insurrection 
of  aa  awfisciphoed  people  must  i  and,  generallv 
neakiag,  it  is  the  way  m  which  men  can  most  ef- 
mctaaUy  defend  their  own  soil  against  well  ap- 
p  wins  II J  invaders.  The  Greeks  were  well  fitted  tor 
this  sort  ofwar^b^  their  uAconmion  activity.  Their 
•viAaen  in  runnuig  is  such,  that  many  of  them  can 
o««rtake  a.  well  mounted  horseman  in  along  race. 
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Vrione  was  repulsed  by  Mavrocordato 
and  Marco  Botzaris,  with  great  loss ;  he 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  lost  his 
ordnance,  and  retreated  to  Vonitza.  The 
most  important  consequence  of  this  im- 
successful  campaign  of  the  Turks,  was 
the  &11  of  Napoli  di  Romania,  (q.  v.)  On 
the  day  of  St  Andrew,  the  patron  of  the 
Morea  (November  30,  o)4  style,  Decem- 
ber 12,  new  sQrle),  a  band  of  vblimteers 
took  the  fort  Palumidi  by  assault.  This 
brought  the  city  into  the  power  of  the 
Greeks,  who  observed  th^  terms  of  the 
capitulation,  and  transported  the  Turkish 
garrison  to  Scale  Nuova.  The  seat  of 
^(ovemment  was  to  have  been  established 
m  this  bulwark  of  Peloponnesian  inde- 
pendence, when  the  old  discord  among 
the  capitani  broke  out  anew,  and  Ck)loco- 
tront  became  suspected  of  the  .design  of 
becoming  prince  of  the  Morea  under 
Turkish  protection. 

Meanwhile,  Constantinople  viras  dis- 
turbed by  the  riots  of  the  janizaries.  The 
unsucoe^flil  ctmspoign  in  the  Morea,.  the 
disasters  in  Asia,  the  scarcinr  in  the  capi- 
tal (caused  by  the  intemipdon  of  impor- 
tations by  the  Greeks),  the  sevei«  sumptu- 
ary orders  of  the  sultan,  and  the  command 
to  deUver  up  the  gold  and  silver  to  the 
mint,  the  debasing  of  the  coin,  and  the 
obstruction  of  conmierce,  caused  general 
dissatisftction  among  the  Mtissuhnans. 
Halet  Effendi,  the  faithful  Mend  of  the 
sulum.  from  his  youth,  who  had  become 
obnoxious  on  account  of  l^s  plans  for 
Quelling  the  mutinotis  spirit  of  the  janiza- 
ries (who  refused  to  march  to  the  Morea) 
b^  means  of  Asiatic  troops  and  European 
discipline,  and  on  account  of  his  mflu- 
ence,  vrhich  excluded  the  grandeea  of  the 
empire  fixmi  the  confidence  of  the  sultan, 
fell  a  victim  fo  the  hate  of  the  soldienr. 
Sultan  Mahmud  II  (q.  v.|  found  himself 
constrained  to  dischaige  tne  adherents  of 
Halet— the  grand-vizier  Salih  Pacha,  the 
mufli,  and  other  high  officers.  He  hoped 
to  save  his  friend  by  an  honorable  boin- 
ishment  to  Asia  (Nov.  10);  but  he  was 
obliged  to  sehd  his  death  v^arrant  after 
him,  and  Halet's  head,  witlt  those  of  his 
adherents,  vna  exposed  on  the  gates  of  the 
seraglio  (Dec  4, 1823).  The  hatti-sheriff; 
which  appointed  Abdullah  Pacha,  a  friend 
of  the  janizaries,  graud-vizier,  concluded 
widi  the  words, "  Look  well  to  your  ways, 
for,  God  knows,  the  dan^  is  great." 

Adoption qf a ConstUuhon in  GreecejOnd 
ihirduniueee$^Campmgno/the  Turks 
agakut  iht  Greeks^  in  1823.  The  central 
government  of  Greece,  in  which  Mavro- 
cordato and  Negris  were  distinguished, 
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aimed  at  two  objects.  Fmny  sensible  of 
the  truth  of  the  words  of  a  Ureek  author, 
''as  all  the  states  of  Greece  wished  to 
rule,  all  have  lost  the  sovereigflty,"  they 
endeavored  to  establish  union  at  home ; 
on  which,  at  the  same^time,  they  founded 
their  hope  that  Europe  would,  at  length, 
look  wim  c^n>bation  and  confidence  on 
the  restoration  of  an  independent  Greek 
state.  In  this  view,  the  Greek  gpvem- 
ment  at  Corinth  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  Christian  powers  (April  15,  1822); 
but  the  negotiations  on  the  Greek  af&irs, 
at  YienniL  and  afterwards  at  Veroila,  took 
a  turn  unrnvorable  to  the  Greeks,  or  rather 
remained  unfavorable,  when  the  Porte,  by 
its  declarations  of  Februaiy  28  and  Apnl 
18, 1822^  seemed  to  be  disposed  to  be  more 
lenient.  The  **  holy  alliance''  then  thoiight 
that  the  continuance  of  the  Porte  as  a 
legitimate  power,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Greek  independence,  were  incom- 
patible; yet  the  powers  thought  them- 
sdves  obfiffed  to  interpose  with  the  sultan 
in  ikvor  of  tiie  <:;ivil  and  religious  security 
of  the  Greek&  Count  Metaxa  was  sent 
as  envoy  of  the  Greek  government  to  the 
congress  of  Verona  (see  Congress) ;  but 
he  was  only  permitted  to  go  to  Rbveredo. 
Jan.  2,  1823,  he  wrote  m>m  Ancona  to 
pope  Pius  VII,  describinff  the  miserable 
condition  of  Greece,  impu>ring  his  inter- 
cession with  the  monarcbs,  and  declaring 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  Greeks  were 
willing  to  submit  their  rights  to  the  exam- 
ination of  the  congress,  and  to  be  ruled  by 
a  Christian  sovereign,  under  wise  and 
firm  laws,  but  would  never  again  consent 
to  any  sort  of  connexion  yvith  the  Turks. 
The  government  of  Aigos  declared  the 
same,  in  a  memorial  of  Aug.  29,  182S| 
directed  to  the  congress.  The  answer  to 
these  entreaties  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  the  circular  of  Verona 
(Dec.  14, 1822):  Les  monarques^  tUcitUs  h 
repousser  It pnneipede  la  r^lU^  en,  qtul' 
que  lieu  et  sous  qiidquejbrme  au^U  ie  tnon- 
trdtf  se  haUrent  de  le  frapper  a^une  igale  et 
uiianime  rhffobation.  Mais  icoutant  en 
mhne  terns  ta  vqix  de  leur  conscience  et  d'un 
devwr  sacri^  Us  plaidhrent  la  cause  de  Phu- 
maniUy  en  fioDewr  des  victimes  d'tme  en/re- 
prise  ausst  irr^Uchie  qye  coupabk  (The 
monarcbs,  decided  to  suppress  the  pnnCi- 
ple  of  revolt,  in  whatever  place  or  under 
whatever  form  it  might  appear,  hastened 
to  condemn  it  with  equal  and  unanimous 
disapprobation.  But,  opep  at  the  same 
time  to  the  voice  of  theu*  conscience  and 
of  a  sacred  duty,  they  have  pleaded  the 
cause  of  humaniQr  in  favor  or  the  victims 
of  an  undertaking  as  inconsiderate  as 


guilty).  The  dissensions  in  Greece,  it 
cannot  be  denied^  were  a  virong  objection 
to  the  acknowledgnient  of  Greek  iad^- 
pendence.  Colocotroni  reflised  the  cen- 
tral government  admisaon  into  Napoli  di 
Romania,  and  deUbenited,^ith  other  am- 
bitious capitani  in  Tripolizza,  on  a  divis- 
ion of  the  Morea  into  hereditary  princi- 
palities.*  The  central  government,  how- 
ever. Succeeded  in  preventing  the  dangers 
of  a  civil  war.  and  oiHed  a  second  national 
assembly  at  Asdro,  in  Januaiy,  1823.  In 
regard  to  the  election  of  deputies,  the  laws 
of  Nov.  21  and  De^  3, 1822,  had  akeady 
established  two  divisions,  that  of  gerontes 
or  elders,  for  fix>m  10  to  50  famiues,  and 
that  of  senators  according  to  eparchies. 
Mavrocohlato  principdly  contributed  to 
the  restoration  of  concord,  at  the  time 
when  the  declaration  of  the  congreeB  of 
Verona  was  communicated  by  the  British 
embassy  at  Constantinople  to  this  effect: 
*<  The  Greeks  must  submit  to  their  lawful 
sovereign  the  sultan."  At  the  same  time, 
information  was  received  of  a  new  Turk- 
ish expedition,  destined  to  attack  the  Morea 
by  land  and  sea.  The  number  of  deputies 
was  now  increasing  at  Astro ;  even  Ulys- 
ses and  other  capkani  repaired  ^ther, 
with  their  bahds,  from  Tripolizza;  so 
that  the  national  assembly  at  Astro  con- 
sisted of  100  deputies,  at  the  opening  of  its 
sessions  (March  14^  Mavromichahs  was 
elected  president;  Theodore  Negris,  sec- 
retary. Even  Colocotn>ni  submitted  to 
the  assembly.  Themembersof  the  legis- 
lative abd  executive  councils  were  then 
elected.  Condurioti  of  Hydra  was  cho- 
sen president  of  the  former;  Petro  Mavro- 
michalis,  bey  of  Maina^  of  the  latter. 
Both  bodies  determined  to  raise  from 
40,000,000  to  50,000,000  of  piastres  for 

«  It  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Chreeksy  {hat  the  capitani,  'with  little 
in  view  but  their  own  interest,  nave  been,  gev- 
erall^  speaking,  the  onJy  leaders  who  coiuoded 
in  spirit  and  feelings  with  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  The  other  leading  men,  educated  abroad, 
and  imbued  with  foreign  opinions,  have,  in  many 
cases,  shown  great  irnorence  or  the  state  and 
oharacter  of  tM  pooiMe  with  whom  they  acted. 
The  abortive  trials  to  establish  a  form  of  govern- 
ment for  Greece,  at  diflerent  times,  have  given 
proof  of  this.  The  ill  success  of  these  trials, 
iiowever,  has  been,  in  no  small  degree,  owing  to  a 
want  of  sound  poirtical  elements  in  the  people. 
The  same  cause  has  pven  rise  to  the  dimcuities 
which  have  so  oAen  obstructed  the  establishment 
of  wise  and  settled  forms  of  govemmeni  ii^  France 
and  South  America.  On  the  other  liand,  the 
orderly  character  of  the  people  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican colonies,  and  their  long^  exercise,  in  fact,  of 
the  rights  of  fi-eemen,  gave  success  to  their  ex- 
p^ment  when*  they  instittxted  en  independ^&t 
govenmient. 
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die  pnopoie  of  IcryiDg  a  fbree  of  50,000 
men,  and  equipping  1 W  IfLrge  men-of-war. 
The  principkfl  of  the  c6nstituent  resolu- 
tions of  Epidaanifl  were  adopted  for  all 
Greece,  with  some  ummportant  modifica- 
tions, and  eparchs  subetituted  for  provin* 
cial  governments.  The  French  niilitaiy 
code  was  adopted,  with  some  changes, 
and  the  preparation  of  a  new  criminal 
code  decreed.  The  assembly  then  pro- 
c^aime^  the  new  constitution  of  Aistro 
(April  23, 1823^  and  dissotved,  after  the 
national  government  established  by  it  had 
ffone  into  qieration  at  Tripolizza  (April 
§0^  Thus  oanter  was,  in  some  degree, 
restored,  but  not  concord  among  the  capi- 
tanl.  This  produced  several  changes  of  the 
ministers  and  the  presidents  of  the  two 
c«>anei]s.  Mavrocordato  was  made  presi- 
dent, and  Colocotrom  vice-president,  and 
Demetrius  Ypolanti  was  removed,  as  un^ 
qualified  for  public  afikirs.  The  secre- 
tary Negris,  also,  received  his  discharge. 
Hie  Greeks  continued  united  only  in 
refining  an  amnesty,  and  such  an  inde- 
pendence as  that  of  Moldavia  and  Wala<- 
chia,  offered  to  them  by  British  agents. 
The  British  policy  now  permitted  at  least 
an  indirect  support  of  the  cause  of  Greece, 
from  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  The 
Freoch  cabinet  no  loQger  attempted  to 
prevent  Frenchmen  firoin  participafing  in 
the  cause  of  the  Qieeks.  But  no  power 
v?as  willing  to  declare  itself  openly  in  their 
fiivor,  before  Rosflia  had  manifested  h6r 
sentiments.  The  emperor  Alexander  had 
broken  oifi*  direct  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Porte.  He  insnsted  upon  the  en- 
tire evacuaaion  of  Moldavia  and  Wala^ 
chia. 

The  events  of  the  year  1823  were  not 
less  bloody  and  confused  than  those  of  the 
preceding  years.  Whilst,  in  Thessaly  and 
Epirus,  Siere  vras  a  suspension  of.arms ; 
and  the  Greek  flag  (eight  blue  and  white 
horizontal  stripes)  commanded  the  sea, 
the  populace  in  Constantmople  manifested 
their  rage  by  setting  nre  to  difierent  pans 
of  the  city,  because  they  were  prevented 
fiom  committing  massacres.  Inarch  1, 
1S23,  an  attempt  was  made  to  pUlage  and 
bum  the  Greek  suburbs;  but  the  wind 
drove  the  flames  against  the  Turkish 
quarters.  Four  times  the  sea  of  fire  rolled 
against  the  Greek  quartera,  and  four  times 
a  firesh  north  wind  rolled  it  back  against 
the  Turkish  houses.  Pera  was  saved; 
bm  6000  Turkish  houses,  part  of  the  can^ 
DOB  foundexY  (Toi^iana),  and  part  of  the 
naval  arsenalfiitrete  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
Moasulnians  finally  cried  out,  ".God  is 
with   the   Giaours."     The  grand-vizier 


Abdylkh  was  <lismisBed  in  consequence 
of  this  conflagration,  and  All  Bey,  a  pacha 
hostile  to  the  janizaries,  succeeded  him. 
These  troops,  therefore,  meditated  ven- 
geance ;  and,  July  13,  a  new  fire  broke  out, 
which  consumed  1500  private  houses^  and 
thre^  fiigates.  Order  was,  however,  re- 
stored by  severe  measures;  more  fitvor- 
able  news  arrived  firom  Asia;  and  the 
sultan  resolved  on  a  general  war  of  exter- 
mination agfonst  the  Greeks,  on  account 
of  which  he  called  all  Mussulmans,  firom 
15  to  60  yeaifi,  to  arms.  On  the  other 
hand,  Greece  endeavored  to  organize  an 
army  and  a  financial  system.  The  dis- 
solved battalion  of  Philhellenists  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  first  Greek  regiment. 
Mavrocordato  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  land  forces.  The  minister  of  the  ma- 
rine (Orlandi,  a  Hydriot)  organized  the 
navy,  which  conasted,  m  1823,  of  4Q3 
sail,  with  cannon.  The  laigest  (the  Her- 
cules) carried  26  guna  The  rich  Hydri- 
ot Miaulis-  Was  admiral;  Manuel  Tum- 
basLs  of  Hydra,  George  Demitracci  of 
Spezzia,  and  Nicolas  Apostolois  of  Ipsara, 
vice-admirals.  A  Greek  order  of  merit 
fa.  light  blue  cross)  was  established.  The 
financial  department  met  with  creot  ulm- 
culties  every  where^  particularly  on  the 
islands.  The  disputes  of  the  government 
with,  the  Hydriot  navarchs,  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  arrears  of  pay  and  the  booty  of  Na- 
poli,  which  the  capitani  were  un^i^lling  to 
divide  with  the  islanders,  had  a  bad  enect 
on  the  naval  operations.  The  Grr^k  fleet, 
however^gainedU  victory  (March  22, 18SS)) 
over  an  Egyptian  flotilla  destined  for  Can- 
dia ;  but  it  was  unable  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  Turkish  troops;  and  the  .daring 
e]q>editions  of  the  Ipsaiiots  and  Samiota 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Mmor  were  without 
important  results.  When  the  fleet  of  the 
capudan  pacha  finally  appeared,  in  June, 
the  Greek  ships  retired,  and  su|4>lied  Ca^ 
risto  and  Negropont  in  Eubcea,  Patras, 
Coron  and  M^on  in  the  Morea,  and  Le- 
panto,  with  fresh  troops  and  provisiona 
The  land  forces  of  the  Greeks  were  now 
systematically  distributed.  Mavrocordato 
was  at  the  head  of  the  whole.  He  had 
prevented  the  trial  ef  Colocotroni,  who  was 
accused  of  treachery,  and  won  over  that 
capitano  by  promotmg  his  election  to  die 
vice-presidency  and  to  the  post  of  second  in 
command.  Of  the  fiirces,  the  command 
in  chief  in  Western  Hellas  tvas  given  to 
the  Suliot  Marco  Botzaris;  inlBastera 
Hellas  Ulysses  commanded.  The  Suliots 
were  faithful  and  trusty  allies.  The  Alba- 
nian tribes,  who  had  caused  the  defeat  of 
Omer  Vrione  by  their  desertion  of  him, 
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were  leas  to  lie  relied  on.  These  tribes 
sold  themselres  to  the  highest  bidder; 
some  bands  accepted  the  ofTera  of  the 
pacha  of  Scutari,  who  marched  against 
the  Greeks  in  18!^.  The  insurrection  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Thessaly  had 
obliged  Meh^med  Pacha  (the  mitfderer  of 
Ali),  the  second  successor  of  the  sereskier 
Khurshid,  who  had  coUected  the  ruins 
of  IChurshid*s  army  after  the  defeat  at  La^ 
rissa,  to  retreat  fix>m  the  southern  part  of 
Thessaly.  In  his  rear,  Saloni^  ana  Seres 
were  threatened  by  the  Greek  officer  Dia- 
mantis,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the 

Ssninsula  of  Cassandra  (Feb.  23,  1823). 
ut  the  troops  fir^m  Rumelia  soon  drove 
him  back.  The  arniy  under  the  seras- 
kier  of  Rumelia  (35,000  s&ong),  after  ^ve 
months*  prepantiop,  finally  opened  the 
campaign,  in  June,  fixMn  Larisaa.  It  ad- 
vanced with  caution,  in  two  masses,  to- 
tfdlrds  Livadia.  But  the  Greeks,  under 
M  avromichalis  and  Mavrocoidato^  instead 
of  waiting  for  them  behind  the  isthmus, 
took  a  position  near  Megara,  and  Colooo- 
troni  received  a  command  ov6r  the  forces 
of  Ulvflses  and  Niketa8,with  whose  bands 
the  Peloponnesian  army  united  near  Pkt- 
tna.  From  this  place  they  advanced 
against  die  enemy,  towards  &e  end  of 
June.  After  some  fighting  in  detail,  Ulys- 
ses defeated  one  of  the  main  bodies  of  me 
Turk&  under  Mehcmet  Pacha,  at  Ther- 
mopyuB.  He  then  joined  the  army  under 
Colocotroni,  Who  attacked  (July  7)  the 
Turkish  camp  near  the  monastenr  of  St 
Luke  (between  the  cities  of  Thenes  and 
Livadia|,  which  was  captured  by  Ulysses 
and  Niketas,  afler  a  bloody  fi^t  The 
Turks  retreated  witli  great  loss.  Ulysses 
overtook  them  ( Jtdy  17),  and  routed  them 
in  the  plains  of  Cheitonea.  But  the  seras- 
kier  coUected  new  forces,  and  advanced 
again,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  Jussuf  and 
Omer  Vrione,  supported  by  the  fleet  of  the 
capudan  pacha,  off  Patras^  were  destined 
to  advance  on  Missolonshi,  and  the  pacha 
of  Scutari  was  to  enter  ttieMorea  through 
Western  Greece,  by  Vrachori,  Vonitza  and 
Salona.  But  the  attack  of  the  seraskier 
on  Volos  and  the  peninsula  of  Tricori 
failed ;  Jussurs  inarch  was  delayed  by  the 
desertion  of  8000  Albanians,  and  the  van- 
ffuard  of  the  pacha  of  Scutari  (who,  with 
§0,000  men,  partly  Albanian^  had  occu- 
pied the  heights  of  Agrapha,  and  threat- 
ened iEtoUaV  was  surpri^  at  midni^t 
(Aug.  20,18S3),  in  the  campof  Carpiniasi, 
by  Marco  Botzaris.  Whilst  the  moun- 
taineers, from  Thessaly  "and  Epirus,  at- 
tacked ibe  camp  on  four  sides,  on  a  si^al 
^ven  by  Botzaris,  the  brave  commiander 


himself  penetrated,  with  500  Suliots,  to 
th^  tent  of  the  pacha ;  but,^  at  the  moment 
of  making  the  pacha  of  Delvino  prisoner, 
he  received  a  mortal  wound^  and  his 
brother  Constantine  completed  the  victoiy. 
The  Turks  lost  all^  their  aitilleiy  and  bag- 
gage, ^d  the  dying  Marco  exclaimed,  at 
uie  moment  of  victory^  ^  Could  a  Suliot 
leader  die  a  nobler  death?^  The  Alba- 
nians of  the  pacha  dispersed ;  he  himself 
returned  to  Scutari,  in  consequence  of  the 
desertion  of  the  Montenegrins  to  the 
Greeks.  At  the  same  time,  the  Turiosh 
fleet,  again  having  the  plague  on  I^XMud, 


left  (Aug.  30)  the  gulf  oY  Patros,  and  re- 
turned \o  the  Archipelago,  avoided  die 
Greek  islaujds,  delivered  Salonlki  from  its 
blockade,  and  returned^  iii  October,  to  the 
DardaneUes^  afler  a  few  indecidve  en- 
gagements with  the  Greeks.  But  bloody 
Giiarrels  soon  broke  out  between  the  Hy- 
oriots  and  Spezziots,  relative  to  the  di\id- 
ion  of  the  booty  taken  fit)m  some  vessels. 
While  livadia  and  the  Morea  w^re  threat- 
ened, the  inhabitants  of  Athens  had  fled 
to  the  island  of  Salamis ;  but  Qouras  still 
maintained  possesion  of  the  Acropolis. 
The  membeiB  of  government,  with  the 
deliberative  council,  were  also  at  Salamis, 
from  Mdience  they  returned  to  Argos  in 
November,  1823.  Mavrocordato  conduct- 
ed a  diviaon  of  the  .Hydriot  fleet  to  the 
gulf  of  Lepanto,  in  November,  and  com- 
pelled the  Barbarv  fleet,  which  was  block- 
ading Missolonghi,  to  withdraw.  The 
Acrocorinthus  was  taken,  in  November  of 
the  same  year,  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  last 
attack  of  Jussuf  Pacha,  supported  bv  Mus- 
tapha  Pacha,  on  Anatolico  and  Missolonghi, 
where  Andreas  Metaza  commanded,  en* 
tirely  failed,  in  consequence  of  tlie  defeat 
of  Aiustapha  in  Noveinber,  1823.  Mustapha 
Pacha  retreaEted  to  Yanina.  The  campaign 
was  finished;  but  tbepartisan  war  contmued 
in  Thessaly  and  Epinis,  and  Greek  ves- 
sels advanced  as  fai-  as  tne  gulf  of  Smyr- 
na. The  Porte,  though  much  exhausted, 
stin  had  greater  resources  for  the  liext 
campaign  (1824)  than  the  Greeks.  The 
peace  With  Peraa  (concluded  July  28» 
18231  and  the  voluntary  submission  of  the 
rebellious  pacha  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  en- 
abled the  Porte  to  send  into  Greece  the 
troops  from  Asia,  and  those  previously 
stationed  in  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  which 
were  now  evacuated.  In  Constantinople, 
the  influence  of  the  janizaries  on  the  de- 
crees of  the  divan  Imd  ceased.    By  the 

*  Marco  Botsaris,  a  SnKot,  serred  in  Uie 
French  army,  returned  in  1820  to  Epim^y  where 
All  Pacha  restored  SvXi  to  faim,  that  he  might 
assist  him  against  the  Porte. 
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of  GnSb  Pacha  a»  grand- 
Tizier  (the  fifth  smce  18dl),  and  of  Sodik 
•8  rek  efiendi,  in  December,  1823,  the 
more  modeiate  pernr  obtained  the  ascen^ 
deBcy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dissen- 
sions among  the  Greeks  daily  increased. 

A  Russian  charfi  d^€§a»rt»  in  Constan- 
tinople, Mr.  de  Mmziaky,  tried  to  restore, 
in  Januaiy,  1834,  the  connexions  betwemi 
the  cabmet  of  St  Petersburg  and  the  Porte, 
which  had  been  broken^ off  since  1821. 
The  principal  subject  of  negotiation  was 
tlie  complete  eracuadon  ortne  two  prin- 
cipalities of  Walachia  and  Moldaria  by 
tfa«  Turiuah  troops,  in  conformity  with 
the  treaties  of  Kainardgi,  Jossy  and  Bu- 
clMrest  The  British  ambaarador,  lord 
Scningfbrd,  and  the  Austrian  internuncio, 
the  baroni  von  Ottenfeb,  supported  the 
demands  of  Russia.  Lord  Strangford.  was 
treated  widi  great  re^pird  by  the  Forte;  for 
It  was  owing  to  BritniL  influence  that  the 
Porte  had  Men  able  to  conclude  its  last 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Court  of  Persia 
(Jan.  S^  1824).  But  the  support  which 
certain  societies  in  ^gland,  and  indi- 
Tiduab,  like  lord  Byron,  had  dven  the 
Greeks,  by  means  of  loans,  by  send- 
ing arras,  and  by  asustance  in  person, 
made  the  Porte  indignant ; '  and  it  rp- 
qmred  (April  9),  that  the  British  govern- 
ment i&ould  fofbid  their  subjects  to  take 
any  part  in  the  a&irs  of  the  Greeks.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  British  officera  who 
had  fought  undc^  the  Greek  standard,  hod 
been  readied  to  England.  The  good  un- 
dentanding  with  Russia  aj^ieared  still 
more  complete^  when  a  great  number  of 
mutnl  transport  ships,  Russian,  Austrian 
and  others,  were  hued  by  the  cq>udan 
pacha,  who  sailed,  April  28,  out  of  the 
bardaneUes  to  desbroy  Ipsara  and  Samoa. 
At  the  same  time.  Dervish,  pacha  of 
Widden,  as  commander'in-chief  of  the 
Ottoman  troops,  received  an  order  to  en- 
ter die  Morea,  whilst  the  pacha  of  Negro- 
pont,  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  Omer 
Vrione  (who  waa  afterwards  pacha  of 
Sakniki),  were  to  open  the  campaign  on 
the  west  coast  of  Crreece.  The  Porte  had 
succeeded,  too,  in  inducing  Blohammed 
Ali,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  to  send  from 
luB  troope,  which  had  been  trained  in  the 
European  discipline  by  French  ofiicers, 
90,000  men,  junder  the  command  of  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  his  son,  besides  a  fleet  with 
tnosport  ships,  censistinff  of  hired  Rus- 
sian, Austrian,  Spanish  and  Italian  vessels, 
to  aoBist  the  grand-signior  in  reducing  the 
Gneks  to  suhmisnon.  A  fir^  in  Cairo 
delayed,  for  some  months,  the  departure  A 
thai  ezpeditioD.    In  the  mean  tmie,  after 


the  glorious  issue  of  the  campaigns  of  1823^ 
dissensions  had  broken  out  anew  in  Greece. 
The  party  of  JVIavrocordato,  which  had 
take^  the  place  of  the  heads  of  the  Hdai" 
•moy  was  composed  of  Hydriot  merchants^ 
and  the  most  enDgbtetied  men  of  the  na- 
tion. It  endeavored  to  establish  an  orderly 
and  legal  administration,  and  to  regulate 
the  finahcea.  Mavrocordato  was  presi- 
dent of  the  legislative  bod]^ ;  but,  retiring 
fit)m  the  roilitaiy  party,  which  had  the 
preponderance  in  the  Morea,  he  went 
tovrards  Western  Greece.  The  heads  of 
that  military  partv,  the  capitani,  appeared 
to  wia}i  to  take  me  places  of  the  former 
Turkish  pachas,  and  oppihessors  of  the 
countiy. ,  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  this 
party  vras  Colocotroni,  who,  through  the 
feme  of  his  victories  (in  \Wt\  was  the 
roost  powerful  in  the  executive  counciL 
From  Tripolizza,  in  the  midst  of  the  pen- 
insula his  fiu;tion  extended  itself  on  aU 
sides.  Panos,  his  son,  commanded  at 
Nauplia  (Napoli  di  Romania!  the  seat  of 
government  The  garrison  of  the  Acroco- 
rinthus  consisted  of  the  adherents  of  that 
bold,  proud  and  rich  general  After  Co- 
locotroni, came  Mavronucbalis,  formerly 
hev  of  the  M^ots,  and  now  the  nomi- 
nal president  of  the  executive  counciL 
Ne^ris,  the  former  minister  of  foreign 
afTairs,  hcul  joined  Ulysses,  who  main- 
tained himself  in  Athena  and  Eastern 
Greece,  almost  independendy  of  the  cen- 
tral, government  '  These  capitapi  raised, 
without  regard  to  rules  and  cu^ers,  idl 
that  they  vnmted  for  themselves  and  their 
soldiers ;  so  thut  only  in  the  marine  at 
Hydra,  and  in  Western  Greece,  where 
Mavrocordato  commanded,  a  well  ordered 
ffovemment  was  maintained.  In  Misso- 
longhi,  k)rd  Bvron  was  taking  an  active 
part  He  and  colonel  Stanhope  organ- 
ized the  artillery.  Byron  himself  estab- 
lished schools  and  printing-offices.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  legislative  senate  at  Krmidi 
(on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Argo- 
iis)  endeavoi^d  to  check  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  executive  council. 
The  report  of  the  causes  of  complaint 
agmnst  the  president,  Mavromicholis,  and 
omer  counsellors  (Dec  31, 1823],  disclosed 
such  striking  instances  of  arbitrary  and 
selfish  conduct,  that  the  senate  diesolved 
the  existing  executive  council,  and  nam^ 
as  the  members  of  the  new,  the  Hydriot 
George  Conduriotti  as  president,  and  the 
Spezziot  Paniyotis  Bctassis  as  vice-presi- 
dent Both  were  good  patriots,  and  the 
most  influential  men  of  Uieir  islands,  but 
without  distinguished  talents.  John  Co- 
letd  was  the  tmrd,  and  Nicholas  Londoa 
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the-  fourth  member.  The  fifth  place, 
which  Anaguomis  SpUiotakis  received  af- 
terwards, had  been  destine^  for  Coloco- 
troDi,  who,  Dotwhhstanding  lord  Byron's 
met^ation,  persisted  in  refusing  to  recog- 
nise the  senate  and  the  executive  cotmciL 
The  latter  now  declared  Napoli  di  Koma* 
nia  (March  14, 1824)  the  capital  of  Greece, 
and  the  seat  of  the 'central  government 
But  Panos  closed  the  sates.  He  was 
therefore  treated  as  a  reoel,  and  Napoli 
invested  by  sea  and  land.  The  garrison  <^ 
die  AciDcorinthus  and  several  capitani  (Ni- 
ketas  and  others)  surrendered  to  the  gor- 
emment  Colocotroni  himself  evacuated 
Tripolissa  (April  15).  Hereu])on  the  sen- 
ate and  (May  22)  .the.  exebutive  govern- 
ment tooK  A^^os  for  theii  place  of  sesraon. 
At  length,  the  accesnon  of  the  garrison  of 
the  chief  fort  of  Napoli  to  the  cause  of  the 
government,  occasioned  the  conclurion  of 
a  trea^  with  Colocotroni,  who  submitted 
Avith  all  hia  followers,  under  the  security 
of  a  gencatd  amnesty.  Panos  now  gave 
up  Napc^  and  the  cil^el  Palamedes  (19th 
of  June),  to  which  the  senate  and  the  gov- 
ernment immediately  transferred  them- 
selves. A  general  amnesty  terminated  the 
civil  war.  During  this  time,  the  Gre^ska 
in  Western  Greece  were  laborinff  to  im- 
prove the  fortifications  of  Anatolico,  and 
of  Missolonghi,  the  bulwark  of  Pelopon- 
nesusw  A  conspiracy  was  discovered  in 
this  town  to  deliver  up  the  place  to  the 
pacha  Jussuf.  The  Suliots  began  to 
commit  great  excesses,  being  excesravely 
discontented  vrith  lord  Byron's  new  regu- 
lations, and  vtith  the  influence  of  foreign- 
ers in  general.  A  great  number  of  them 
were  sent  out  of  the  place.  These,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  certain  Karoiskaki^  to<)k 
possesion  (Apri]  12)  of  the  fort  WassiladL 
The  people  took  jio  part  in  this  rebellion ; 
and  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Botzaris,  Stumaris  andTrokas,  defeated 
the  insurgents,  and  recovered  Wassiladi ; 
upon  which  the  traitors  fled  to  Omer  Vri- 
one.  This  insurrection  fiiistrated  the 
siege  of  Lepanto,  which  had  been  under- 
taken. Lord  Byron's  health  suffered  fit>m 
these  events,  and  he  died  after  a  sickness 
of  ten  days  (April  19, 1824).  Eastei",  gen- 
erallv  a  season  of  festivity,  was  solem- 
nized by  a  general  mopming  for  21  days. 
The  heart  of  the  poet  remains  in  Misso- 
longhi, and  his  cnild  was  adopted  as  a 
daughter  of  Greece. ,  The  campaisn  was 
now  to  begin.  The  Greeks  were  divided 
among  themselves.  Their  connexion  with 
England  was  broken  ofl^,  and  the  lord 
high  commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
did  not  permit  the  money  loaned  to  be 


deposited  for  any  time  in  Zante.    Tbe 
Turidsh  commander  also  met  witi^  great 
obstacles:  the  pacha  of  Saloniki  would 
not  obey ;  the  pachas  of  Scodra'  and  Yaai- 
na,  exhausted  by  their  late  losses,  were 
not  able  to.  join  him  immediate^  with 
fi'esh  troops.    He  remained,  dierefore,  for 
more  than  a  month,  inactive  at.Lanssa. 
The  capudan  paCha  attempted  a  landing 
on  the  island  of  Skiathos,  in  which  he 
^ed ;  but  he  threw  some  thousand  jani- 
zaries into  the  fortress  of  NentMxmt,  where 
Ulysses  and  the  distineuiuiea  Diamantis 
had  defeated  the  Turks  several  tin^  in 
the  winter.    Dervish  now  first  entered 
the  fiel^    Pacha  Bekir,  who  commanded 
under  him,  viras  beaten  (June  1^  near  Zei- 
tuni,  by  Ulysses  apd  Niketas.    But  another 
corps  joined  the  Turks  in  Negropont,and 
took  possession  of  the  province  of  Attica. 
Gouras,  an  ofiicer  under  the  command  of 
Ulvsses,  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  cita- 
del of  Athens.    At  the  same  time,  Ish- 
mael  Gibraltei^  admiral  of  the  Egyptian 
fleet,  had  Subdued  Candia.     The  gov- 
ernor, Tumbaffls,  saved  only  a  few  of  the 
old  men,  women  and  children,  and  sent 
them  to  Hydra.     Some  bands  of  Can- 
diots   scattered   themselves   among   the 
mountains.    Ishmael  Gibralter  then  un- 
dertook the  attack  of  the  island  of  KassOB. 
The  brave  inhabitants  drove  back  the 
enemy,  June  8 ;  but  <m  the  10th  they  were 
attacked  by  a  greater  force,  at  a  different 
point  of  the  island,  where  they  had  not 
expected  it    Their  obstinate  resistance 
ended  in  their  destruction.    The  enemv 
carried  away  unmense  booty.    Whilst  this 
was   happening,   Khoeru,  the  capudan 
pacha,  was  making  preparations,  on  the 
island  of  Mitylene,  tor  an  attack  on  Ip- 
sara  and  Samoa.    20,000   soldiers   fironi 
Asia,  destined  for  this  invasion,  encamped 
on  the  coast  of  Smyrna,  where,  being  un- 
fiimished  with  supplies,  they  committed 
the  greatest  ravages,  and  murdenMl  the 
defonceless  Greeks  The  small  but  strong- 
ly fortified  rocky  island  of  Ipsara  had  made 
itself  formidable  to  the  Porte  by  the  num- 
ber of  its  vessels  and  fireships,  in  which 
the  most  daring  of  the  islanders  carried 
terror  and  destruction  into  the  Darda- 
nelles.   Khosru  possessed  extct  informa- 
tion of  the  fortifications  of  the  island.  Mi- 
mael  Pliassa,  nephew  of  the  well  known 
Ali  Pacha  of  Yanina,  commanded  under 
him  liflOO  choice  troops,  mostly  Albani- 
ans.    But  before  Khosru  invaded  die 
island,  he  offered  pardon  and  protection 
to  the  Ipsariots  three  thnes.    They  reject- 
ed all  his  proposals.     5000  Greeks  and 
AlboQians  took  posse^n  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  pdnts;  erendie  women  prtepured 
themselTce  for  the  cotnbaL  Khoeru  left 
the  shores  of  Mitvletie  earfy  on  July  3d, 
-with  two  ships  of  tbe  MDe^  six  frigates,  tea 
eorvettesysereral  brigs  and  galliots,  a  great 
number  of  newly-built  gun-boats,  and 
more  than  80  E^uropean  trBn8port<«hiDs. 
His  fleet  surrounded  the  island.  Tne 
men-of«war  b^^  to  Are  npoa  the  town 
and  the  forts.  Whilst  &e  principal  at- 
tack ttspMred  to  be  made  here,  a  landing 
was  effected  on  the  o^ppnte  coast,  uip<m  a 
sandy  point  of  land,  where  an  Albanese 
battakon,  tmder  ^e  traitor  Goda,  deserted 
die  battery,  after  a  short  resistance.  The 
Turks  took  by  storm  the  heights  back  of 
the  dty.  They  were  not  able  to  maintain 
thenoseWes  diere.  The  primates  and 
ephori  bad  the  old  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren put  on  board  the  vessels  in  the  har- 
bor. 'Some  Tessels  sunk,  others  were 
tdten  by  die  Turks.  Some  fogitives  were 
recehred  by  two  French  firigates:  the  rest 
ee»u>ed,  under  the  guidance  of  A{M>stolis, 
to  Hydra.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ci^  was 
attacked  on  aD  sides ;  the  Greeks  fought 
from  street  to  street,  from  house  to  house ; 
the  work  of  destruction  Was  kept  up 
throu^  the  whole  night  On  flie  mom- 
iDg  of  July  4,  diey  held  only  two  smaU 
fatta  and  the  CKtevent  of  St  Nicholas. 
After  a  bard  stniffgle,  diese  brave  men 
resolved  to  die  aff  together  in  theur  last 
fort,  Tdbia.  While  theTiaks werekorm- 
ing  the  walls,  dwy  set  ftre  to  the  mine, 
which  had  been  prepared ;  the  earth  shook, 
and  Ipeara  beaune  the  grave  of  its  own 
heroes  and  the  conquerors.  This  blow 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks.  The 
people  and  the  authorities  rose)  up  fbr 
united  resistance.  Hydra  and  Spezzki 
manned  their  ships.  Ipsare  was  retaken 
by  the  bnve  BGaulis  (July  15),  and  the 
stupe  there  saved.  The  enemy  was  re-" 
putoed  by  inl^ior  forces  at  Sfimos,'Co8 
and  Chioe ;  he  suftered  some  loss  at  Can- 
dia,  and  the  (xreeks  opposed  him  at  St  Ru- 
nii£,Trypiti,M]rabelloandLasBidi.  Equal 
success  attended  the  Greeks  upon  the 
main  land.  €k>uras  conquered  the  barba- 
rians at  Marathon.  Tbe  Turkish  ^neral- 
in-ehie^  Dervish  Pacha,  beaten  m  July, 
August  and  September,  at  Gravis,  at  Am- 
plani,  in  the  province  of  Phocis,  retreated, 
widi  the  loss  of  his  bagga^  to  Larissa. 
His  frfan  of  joining  Omer  Vrione,  at  Salo- 
na,  was  diusi^idiolfy  defeated.  In  Western 
Greece,  Mavrodordato'^  vigorous  meas- 
ures fitistrated  all  the  plans  of  the  bold 
sod  artful  Omer  Vrione,  who  had  hivoded, 
for  the  third  time,  Acamania  and  iEtolia. 
The  Greeks  then  undertook  the  ofiensiv^ 


and  pressed  uj^n  Arta.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  authonties  at  Nouplia  mode  loud 
eomplainti  against  the  agents  of  some 
Christiau  powera  in  the  Archipekgo,  who 
kindled  the  flame  of  discord,  and  checked 
"the  improvement  of  the  internal  adu^nis- 
tration.  Nevertheless  order  was  con- 
stantly increanng  hi  the  Grecian  govern- 
ment The  taxes  wer»  raised  according 
to  a  just  distribution,  and  the  public  koids 
regulariy  leased.  The  public  credit  was 
confirmed  by  a  loan.  Trade  again  re- 
vived, and  the  Greek  flag  was  to  be  seen 
in  Ancona,  Leghorn,  Maraeilles,  and  even 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  gov- 
ernment began  again  to  organize  an  army 
accotdii^to  the  rules  of  Eurq)ean  disci- 
pline. The  French  military  code  was 
mtroduced  in  Greece.  The  administra- 
tion of  justice  received  a  fixed  character. 
A  lower  court  of  justice  and  a  court 
of  appeals  were  lield  at  MissolonghL 
The  discussions  before  the  courts  were 
public  Freedom  of  the  press  was  every 
where  allowed.  Four  newspapers  ap- 
peared twice  a  week: — ^in  Miseolonghl, 
the  Grecian  Chronicle  and  the  Telegraph ; 
at  Hydra,  the  Friend  of  Law  (die  official 
paber) ;  and  at  Athens,  the  Cphemerides. 
Eaucation  was  also  provided  for.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  second  part  of  the  bloody 
campaign  began.  The  Egyntian  fleet  set 
sail  from  Alexandria,  Julv  19,  comprising 
9  frigates,  14  corvettes,  40  brigs  and  galli- 
ots, and  240  tmisports,  widi  18.000  land 
fbrces.  Ibralnm  Pacha  was  to  bring  re- 
inforcements to  Candia,  and  then  invade 
thb  Morea.  The  Greek  government  had 
put  themselves  in  a  hostile  portion  with 
regard  to  the  European  powers.  The 
secretary  of  state,  Rhodios,  in  a  letter  to 
Canning,  declined  the  proposal  of  a  treaty 
with  the  Porte.  On  the  other  hand,  Eng- 
land, through  dieir  lord  hiffh  commissioner 
of  the  Ionian  Islands^  sir  Frederic  Adam, 
forced  the  Greek  government  to  revoke 
(September  15)  the  proclamation  issued 
June  7,  in  which  they  treated  the  Euro- 
pean transports  employed  by  the  enemy, 
not  as  neutral,  but  hostile  vessels.  The 
Greek  government  issued  a  manifesto,  in 
which  they  complained  greitfly  of  the 
shamefid  avarice  of  the  Christian  mer- 
chants, who  violated  so  openly  the  law  of 
neutrality,  in  favor  of  the  Turks.  The 
English  government  then  acknowledged 
the  right  of  blockade,  property  exercised 
l^  the  Greek  government,  and  the  Aus- 
trian internuncio  issued  a  command  to  the 
consuls  of  his  government  to  prevent  all 
letting  out  of  ships  contrary  to  the  neu- 
trality.    Some  Christian  captains^  how- 
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ever,  paitifulnriy  the  Fr^cb,  did  sub- 
Mquently  let  their  shijps  to  the  EjBprp^ 
tiims,  and  carried  Chnstian  captives  m»ii 
Greece  as  slaves  to  Afiicfr—a  proceedinff 
which  was  denounced  in  the  Frtoch 
chamber  of  peers  (18361  by  Chateaubri- 
and, and  then  prohibitea  by  law.  Mean- 
while, the  Egyptian  and  the  Turidah  fleet 
united  in  the  gulf  of  Bodroun  (Septenn 
ber  4),  and  some  batdes  were  now  rought 
with  the  Greek  fleet  ThebatdeatNazos 
(September  10|  lasted  the  whole  day.  ,  It 
was,  perhaps,  me  first  durinff  the  war  that 
deserved  the  name  of  a  naval  engagement 
The  intrepid  Kaparis  blew  up,  with  his 
fire-ships,  an  Eryptian  fiigate  of  44  guns, 
and  a  bn^.  'Gae  Greeks  lost  ten  small 
ships.  At  length,  the  Ottoman  fleet 
broke  off  the  coiffagement,  and  retired  to 
Mitylene,  with  me  loss  of  several  trans- 
port-ships. Khosru  then  turned  back  to 
Constantinople,  with  15  sail,  and  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  to  the 
gulf  of  Bodroun.  He  supplied  the  islands 
anew  with  troops  and  provisions,  particu- 
larty  C^ndia,  wnich  his  father  alre«dy  re- 
garded as  A  part  of  his  viceroy  alty.  Mian- 
Ss  soon  aner  attacked  him  on  Candia. 
Ibrahim  lost  a  fiigate,  10  small  vessels, 
and  15  transit-ships.  Weakened  by 
the  pln^e,  which  had  appeared  on  board 
the  ships,  he  drew  back  to  the  haibor  of 
Riiodes,  where  the  well  known  admiral 
Ishmael  Gibrolter  died.  His  [dan  of  at- 
tacking the  Morea  whs  fiustrated  for  this 
year.  After  such  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  Greek  fleet,  the  insolent  ambition  of 
the  military  ^tion>  once  more  disturbed 
the  harmony  of  the  peninsula.  When 
the  elections  for  the  third  term  of  the 
goyemmeQt  began,  in  October,  the  execu- 
tive council  at  Napoli  di  Romania  con- 
sisted of  63  members.  Mavrocordato  re- 
signed his  place  as  president  of  the  senate, 
and  Panuzzo  Notaras  became  his  succes- 
sor. Colocotroni  and  his  followers  were 
disappomted  in  the  choice  of  the  execu- 
tive council  I'be  former  members  were 
reelected.  But  unfortunate  events  checked 
the  activity  of  the  government  A  con- 
tagious fever  broke  out  in  Napoli,  of 
which  the  vice-president,  Botassis,  and 
Manuel  Tumbosis,  died.  The  presidept, 
Conduriotti,  went,  th^^re,  to  Hydra. 
At  the  same  time,  a  civil  war  arose  (No- 
vember, 1824).  Colocotroni  had  openly 
declared  against  the  reelection  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council,  and  had  drawn  the  mili- 
tary commanders  to  his  side.  The  gener- 
als KaneUas^'apacanopulos,  Andreas  Ixm- 
dos  and  Notaraptuos  immediately  left  the 
siege  of  Pa^ras,  which  had  been  intrusted 


to  them.  Their  troops  diq>erBed.  They* 
with  their  ft>llowerB,  placed  therpselves 
tmder  the  insurgent  standard  at  Tripo- 
lizza,  where  Panes  Colocotroni  took  the 
command  of  them^  Conduriotti  then 
turned  back  to  Napoli  di  Romania  (De- 
cember 9),  ai^d  summoned  Gouras,  Tassos 
and  other  commanders,  fixmi  Atdca  to 
Corinth.  Coletti  received  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  Christos  and  Maurogeni  appear* 
ed  before  Tripohzza.  The  rebels  were 
beaten  in  several  batdes.  Panes  Coloco- 
troni fell,  and,  his  foUpwers  were  dis- 
persed. The  wdl  knovm  Amazon  Bdbo^ 
lina,  a  follower  of  Colocotroni,  fell  by  the 
dagger  of  a  Gredc^  as  it  is  said,  the  k>ver 
of  her  daughter,  whose  hand  she  luul 
refused  him.  Ulysses,  who  had  formed  a 
secret  union  with  the  Turks  at  Negropont, 
was  defeated  by  Gouras,  taken  prisoner, 
and  confined  in  a  tower,  built  by  himself^ 
for  the  defence  of  Athens.  In  atten^ting 
to  escape  from  it,  he  fell  to  the  bottoiUy 
and  was  killed.  Colocotroni,  the  fether, 
saw  himself  deserted  by  all,  and  surren- 
dered ill  December,  1834.  The  other 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  fled  to  the  Ionian 
Islands.  Some  surrendered ;  others  were 
seized  and  (togedier  with  the  elder  Coloco- 
troni) carried  to  a  convent,  where  they 
werejndged  by  a  commission,  TheMainot 
bey  Pietro  Mavromichalis  was  acquitted. 
The  government  now  labored  to  secure 
the  oMdiexice  of  the  armies  bv  law,  and 
made  preparations  to  invest  Patras,  Mo- 
don  and  Coron  anew.  Omer  Vrione 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Greeks^ 
but  it  was  bn^eti  off  (18251  and  he  re- 
ceived the  pachalic  of  Saloniki.  The  dis- 
astrous issue  of  the  campaisn  of  1824,  by 
sea  and  land,  excited  in  ConstantiAople 
again  the  hatred  and  anger  of  the  fac- 
tious. Hussein  Aga,  commander  of  the 
troops  of  the  Booihorus,  the  aga  of  the 
janizaries,  the  mufti,  and  Janib  Eflfendi  (« 
man  76  years  of  age,  the  most  obsti- 
nate follower  of  the  old  Ottoman  policy), 
united  for  the  ruin  of  the  grand-vizier. 
This  faction  wouM  permitno  kind  of  inter- 
vendon.  of  the  Chrisdan  powers  in  the 
internal  affidrs  of  the  Porte,  and  demanded 
loudly  that,  before  the  Porte  evacuated  the 
two  principaUtiee,  Russia  should  restore 
the  fortresses  in  Asia.  The  grand-si^or 
saw  himself  obliged  to  dismiss  the  grand- 
vizier,  Ghalib  Pacha,  who  was  universally 
esteemed,  akhough  not  very  enei^^tic 
His  mccessor,  Mdiemet  Selini,  paclia  of 
Silistria,  was  a  creature  of  Janib  EffendL 
Hitherto,  the  English  envoy  had  uraed 
the  evacuation  of  the  principalides ;  but, 
being  put  off  continuaUy  with  promises. 
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he  at  Wot  left  Conatanthmple  (Oct  18, 
ISMl  bavkig  fl^ortly  before  effected  the 
conchnon  of  a  treaQr  between  the  Porte 
and  the  kmg  of  SaraiDia,  and  obtained 
some  commercial  privileges.  He  went, 
the  fi>llowing  year,  as  Britiah  minister  to 
Petersburg.  The  Porte  felt  constantly 
more  senaiblv  the  consequences  of  the 
war.  It  lost  the  revenue  which  had  come 
fiom  the  provinces  in  rebellion.  The 
tribute  which  the  Peloponnesus  akme 
used  to  pay,  amounted  yearly  to  35,000,000 
Turkic  piastres.  The  graod'-vizier  de- 
termined to  lay  an  extraordinary  tax  of 
1^000,000  piastres  upon  Moldavia  and 
Walachia,  as  a  compensation  for  the  oc* 
cupationof  die  same  since  18^1.  Most 
of  the  boyards  withdrew  themselves  by 
ffight.  In  vain  the  hospodars  represented 
the  unhappy  condition  of  the  prcninces, 
which  could  hardly  pay  the  customair 
tribute.  The  Turicuh  cominande'rs  took 
away  dl  the  money  and  other  v^uables 
which  they  found  in  the  puUic  treasuries 
or  among  the  possessions  of  the  rich. 
Some  Tinkiflh  troops  now  withdrew  from 
the  profvinces,  and  Minziacky,  who  ap- 
peoed  as  the  Russiipi  a^nt,  announced 
the  approach  of  a  Russian  ambassador, 
the  marquis  de  Ribeuipierre,  with  ftiH 
powers;  but  new  troofB  soon  marched 
aondn  into  theprincipolitiee ;  Ibr  more  than 
100,000  Ruasian  soldiers  remained  ottihe 
fiontiera,  ready  for  instant  service.  The 
campedai  of  1825  was  bpened  \h  the 
Morea  by  the  landmg  of  Ibrahim  .Pacha. 
Beschid  Pacha  beneged  Missolonghi  at 
the  same  time,  and  uie  capudan  pacha 
waded  both  by  his  ileet.  while  these 
dangers  thseatened  Qreece^  her  ruin  was 
acceienited  by  die  cajntanL  Ibrahim 
Pu^ha,  before  mentioned,  was  permitted 
to  land  (Feb.  22, 1825),  widi  4500  men,  be- 
tween Coron  and  Modon,  and  was  strength- 
ened m  the  beginning  of  Maich,  so  that 
his  force  amount^  to  12,000  m«i.  Hisar* 
my />wing  to  their  European  tactics,Fretich 
leaders,  Uie  use  of  bayonets,  and  a  disci- 
pfined  cavahy,  wee  far  more  to  be  dread- 
ed than  the  undisciplined  host  of  Turks. 
Thus  Ibrahim  began  the  siege  of  Navarino, 
the  key  c^the  interior  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
Jn  vain  Miaulis  attacked  vrithr  his  fleet 
'dbat  of  die  enemy,  on  the  night  of  the 
12th  of  May,  when  he  burned  an  Egyp- 
tian ficigate,  two  corvettes,  three  brigs  and 
many  tran^^ott-ships.  In  vain  Mavrocor- 
dato  did  every  thing,  by  personal  exposure, 
to  animate  the  courage  of  the  garrison  of 
Nararino,  which  was  reduced  to  extremi- 
ty. Conduriotti  found  no  obedience  as  he 
approached  for  the  relief  of  the  place. 


The  inactivity  of  the  capitani,  who  would 
give  no  aid  to  the  Hydriots  and  the  gov- 
ernment, was  the  cause  of  the  capitukoion 
of  Navarino ;  after  which  Ibrahim  pressed 
on,  vrithout  resistance,  to  Tripohzza.  In 
this  dangei^  the;  government  saw  them- 
selves compelled  to  pardon  the  old  Coloco- 
troni,  and,  after  receiving  a  solemn  prom- 
ise of  fidelity  fiom  Him,  to  give  him  the 
command  it  t)ie  PelcMponnesus.  This 
happened  in  the  last  of  May,  1825.  In 
the  mean  time,  Reschid  Paeha  forced  his 
wa  V  uito  Acamania  and  iEtolia,  after  he 
had  beaten  the  Greeks  at  Salona.  April 
22,  the  third  siege  of  Missolonghi  and 
Anatohco  began.  The  capudan  pacha 
did  not  arrive  sufficienthr  soon  to  support 
the  attack  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  He  lost 
sever^  ships  in  May,  near  capo  d'Oro, 
in  an  engageinent  with  the  Gre^  admiral 
Sactouri,  and  reached  Modon  M  the  end 
of  this  month.  Ibrahim  had  already 
taken  Calamata,  and  occupied  Tripolizza, 
which  the  Greeks,  in  their  retreat,  set 
on  fire.  He  pressed  on,  destroying  eveir 
thing,  and  reached  even  Argos.  NapoU 
di  Romania  itself  was  threat^ied  by  him. 
But,  after  the  battle  of  the  mills,  at  the 
distanceof  two  leagues  fit)m  the  cffiHtal,  he 
WQ8  oUiged  to  draw  bock  to  Tripotizza,  in 
the  midst  of  repeated  attacks  finom  Coloco- 
troni's  army.  This  continued  to  be  the 
centre  of  his  enterprises.  Not  one  Greek 
viUa^  obeyed  his  command  to  submit  and 
receive  his  protection,  so  that  he  laid  waste 
every  thing,  put  to  death  the  men,  and  sent 
the  Tvomen  and  chiklren  as  sbv^  to 
Egypt  In  the  defence,  of  Missolonghi, 
the  spirit  of  the  Grec^  appeared  more 
clearly  than  even  The  gamson  refbsed 
every  exhortation  to  surrender.  Noto 
Botzaris  stood  first  among  the  brave.  The 
Turks,  vrith  35,000  land  forces  and  4000 
sea  forces,  were  wholly  defeated  (Aug.  ^ 
1825),  after  a  contest  which  lasted  several 
days.  The  Turks  k)6t  9000  men.  Dur- 
ing the  stru^gle^  Miaulis  arrived,  burned 
several  Tuikiui  riiips,and  forced  the  fleet' 
to  retire.  Hie  siege  vras  raised  Oct.  12, 
1825,  four  months  and  a  half  after  the 
opening  of  the  trenches.  Ibrahim  Pacha 
^read  more  and  more  widely  the  terrbr 
of  his  arms.  The  government  fomid  it- 
self in  great  dimger.  It  had  lost,  almost 
entirely,  the  confidence  of  the  auxiliaiy 
socie^es,  even  in  Enffland;  because  the 
money  firom  the  En^ish  loan  had  not 
been  properiy  laid  out.  The  English 
party  then  exercised  much  influence  over 
the  Greek  government,  through  their  sec- 
retary of  state,  Marrocoidato;  and,  after 
an  interview  vrith  the  British  commo- 
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dore  (Hamilton),  they  detennoied  to  throw 
themselves  oil  the  protection  of  Engltod 
But  before  the  .Greek  deputy  arrived  in 
London,  the  British  goyenmient  (Sept  30, 
1825)  issued  ^  decided  declaration  of  neu- 
trali^.  The  whole  state  of  Eoropean 
pollncs  ibrbade  any  single  power  from 
TOomiong  direct  intervention.  Yet  the 
Engikh  government  permined  their  <^n- 
sul  at  Alexandria  to  forbid  British  ships  to 
carry  ammunition  from  Egyf>t.  to  Greece 
for  the  assistance  of  the  pachas.  England 
even  seemed  to  recognise  |he  right  t>f 
search  on  tl^e  {wrt  of  the  Greeks.  The 
English  declaration  of  neutrali^  appeased 
the  divan^  and  the  new  English  ambassa- 
dor (Stmtfon)  Canning)  set  out,  at  last, 
upon  a  journey  to  Constantinople;  but  he 
stopped  A  long  time  on  the  way,,  and  had 
an  interview  (January,  1826)  with  Miavn>- 
cordato,  and  other  Greel;  statesmen,  at 
Hydra,  in  order  to  inform  himself  of  the 
general  stat^  of  affairs.  He  then  went 
to  Smvina,  and  sailed  fhmi  that  place 
through  the  Dardanelles  ( Januaiy  15]^  and 
nmvcd  at  Constantinople  in  the  last  c^ 
February.  About  this  Oi^e  (March,  1826), 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  as  envoy  extraor- 
dinaiy  at  St  PeteriS^ur^,  and  lord  Strong- 
ford,  then  resident  nunister  there  (w&> 
bod  formeriy  been  minister  to  Constant!- 
nople),  discussed  the  a£^urs  of  Greece 
with  the  Rnsrian  cabinet ;  for,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1825,  the  idea  of  restorinff 
independence  to  the  Greek  stat^  seemed 
to  be  gaining  streng^  in  the  principal  Eu- 
ropean cabinets.  The  unsuccesslrul  issue 
ofthe  Turidsh-Egyptian  campaign,  begun 
under  such  fiivorable  audioes,  contrib^ 
uted  much  tp  this.  The  capudan  pacha 
had  received  the  comnkmd  of  the  Egyp^ 
tian  fleet  at  the  end  of  August,  in  Alexan- 
dria, where  the  brave  Kanaris  (August  lOJ 
had,  with  three  nre-ship%  in  vain  forcea 
bis  wo^  into  the  harbor,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  burning  the  Egyptian  fleet;  the 
TOcha  hod  also  kuidea  fresh  troops  at 
rfavarino  (Aujnist  5) ;  he  had  afterwards 
directed  his  enorts  against  Missolonghi,  in 
order  to  invest  this  place  on  the  sea  side. 
Reschid  Pacha  thus  began,  in  connexion 
with  Ibrahim,  a,  vnnter  campaign.  Yet 
this  did  not  efiect  any  thing  decisive. 
The  affiurs  of  GreecTe  appeared  to  be 
hastening  to  ruin.  The  Greek  fleet  (73 
men-of-war  and  23  fire-ships)  arrived  too 
late  before  Navarino.  The  government 
hod  hardly  6000  men  under  aims.  The 
capitani  squandered  the  nooney  with  which 
they  were  to  provide  troops.  General 
Roche,  manager  of  the  French  cconmittee 
for  the  aattstottce  of  the  Greeks,  woriced 


openly  and  secretly  against  the  measures 
ofthe  Enfftish  party,  which  hod  the  upper 
hand  in  ihe  government  The  raepu>Brs 
ofthe  senate  and  ofthe  executive  council 
had  no  confidence  in  each  other.  Theoec- 
retary  of  state,  Mavrocordato,  who  labored^ 
with  litde  aid  but  that  of  his  own  foresight 
and  prudence,  to  maintain  order,  was,  for 
this  reason,  held  in  ill  will  bv  aU  paities, 
and  hod  little  influence.  The  islanders 
presented  the  last  hulworic  for  the  defence 
of  the  Mofea,  but  were  obfiged  also  to 
provide  for  their  own  security. ,  Notwith* 
standing  this,  their  fleet  succeeded  in  en- 
tering Missolonghi  (November  24),  now 
besieged  for  the  fourth  time,  and  in  pro- 
viding it  with  ammunitiokt  and  provisions^ 
after  the  gonisoh  hod  again  repulsed  an 
attack  miuto  by  sea  ond  land.  .At  the 
same  time,  Goure^  had  advanced  fiY>m 
Livadia  to  Salona,  and  had  expelled  the 
Tiurks  fit)m  tbi^  important  point  (Novem- 
ber 7),  after  which  he  attacked  Reschid 
Pacha's  besieginff  army  b  ,the  rear.  A 
body  of  troops,  oIbo,  sent  by  Ibroliini  Pa- 
cha against  ucurinth,  was  wholly  destroyed 
by  Imetas.  Hereupon  the  movisioual 
ffovemment,  in  December,  lo25,  called 
K>r  a  volimtaijr  contribution  for  the  equip- 
ment of  a  new  naval  force  at  Hydra,  m  * 
order  to  save  Missolonghi  Strenffthened 
by  the. accession  of  these  vessels,  Afiaulia 
appeared,  in  Jonoaty,  1826,  in  the  waters 
of  Missok^nghi,  and  successfully  encoun- 
tered the  capudan  pacha  on  the  8th  of 
this  mouth,  bi  thd  mean  time^  Reschid 
and  Il»«him  Bicha  were  making  arrange- 
ments for  a  new  siege.  Ibrahim,  aa  gov- 
ernor of  the  Mores,  had  taken  possession 
of  Patras  with  this  view,  after  the  brave 
Jussuf  Pacha  had  been  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Aidin  (Magnesia)  in  jNatolio.  The 
capudan  pacha  oppeared  anew  before 
MissolongnL  llie  attempts  ofthe  Grecian 
fleet  to  supply  it  afain  vrith  provisions  and 
ammunition  foiled ;  the  x^pudan  pacha 
(Januaty  27)  summoned  the  aufliorities 
of  the  town  to  surrender,  if  th^  did  not 
wish  the  place  to  be  taken  m  storm. 
They  refufied  the  offer.  Soon  after,  there 
was  an  engagement  between  the  fleets^ 
in  the  gulf  of  Patras,  on  the  27th  and  ^th 
of  January,  yrhea  the  Greek  fire-shjp& 
imder  Kanaris,  destroyed  a  frigate  and 
mahy  smaU  vessels.  The  capudan  pa- 
cha soon  gave  up  his  command,  after  a 
disagreement  witn  Ibrahim  Pacha  (who 
had  denred  his  recall  by  the  divan),  and 
went  by  knd  from  Yanina  to  Constanti- 
nople. In  consequence  of  that  batde,  the 
Greeks  succeeded  in  ftunishing  Misso- 
Idnghi  with  provisions  and  aminunition» 
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suffidemforafewweekB.  Abtter^ttempt 
(FetNuazy  12)  was  fhiBtroted  by  tfaeTurk- 
isb-Egypdoa  fleet'  CoixiiiiiasNMiera  were 
a^it,  at  the  end  of -the  year  183S,  firom  the 
divan  to  Gieeoe.  Huonu  Biey  and  Ned- 
adiib  ESoadi  (the  agent  of  the  viceroy 
of  Egypt)  entered  tlM  camp  at  Misaolonr 
gfai,  to  awail  the  &11  of  this  p]ac<^  and 
to  take  their  meastnes  according  to  droum- 
Bttneee.'  Soon  afler,  Reschid  P/icha  left 
Acamania,  and  went  to  Liyadia,  in  order  to 
occupy  Gourae  and  colonel  Fabvier,  vHio 
hadOoainedabodyoflOOOGreeksin the  Eu- 
ropean discipline.  Ibrahim  then  conduct- 
ed the  fliege  ak>ne.  He  had  85,000^  men, 
among  them  about  9000  regular  troops,  and 
4B  cannon,  bought  in  France,  with  which 
Pkm  Boyer  (a  former  Bonapartist,  and  a 
general  well  known  Vy  his  cruekies  oom- 
trntted  ih  Ec[pt}  St.  Domingo  and  Spain) 
bombarded  Mimonghi,'^pom  February  24. 
After  the  bombardment  had  contibued  sev- 
eral daya,  Ibrahim  repeatedly  ofl^red  the 
commander  of  the  fiurtrees  large  sums  if  he 
would  surrender  the  place.  He  was  wil- 
Ung  even  to  poinit  the  garrison  to  take 
the  cannon  and  all  the  movable  proper^ 
wtth  them.  His  proposals  virere  rejected, 
and  the  garrison  prepared  themselves  for 
death  or  victory.  Ibrahim  assaulted  the 
wovksof  MiaBolonghi  ftom  Febiiiary  28 
to  March  2.  On tmsday,  he  attacked  the 
pboe  hv  sea  and  land,  but  was  wholly 
repubed,  with  the  loss  €ft  4000  men ;  so 
that  Miawolonghi  was,  lor  the  fifth  time, 
£[eed  by  Great  valor,  when  h  had  but  a 
few  days' provisbn.  Ibrahim  now  directed 
Jus  attacks  against  the  outworks  of  Misso- 
longhi  on  the  sea  side.  He  (^rced  his 
way,  widi  gun-boatt  and  floating-batteries, 
inta  the  bfloonsL  March  9,  1826,  he 
stormed  the  Htde  island  of.  Wassiladi,  im- 
portant as  a  fishing  place,  where  110  men 
met  the  death  of  hetbe^  A  bomb^  which 
feO  into  the  powder-room  of  the  fbrt,  and 
kindled  the  ammunition,  decided  the  &te 
of  this  place.  Then  Ibrahim  took,  by 
capitulation  (March  13, 1826),  the  fortified 
island  of  Anatolico,  near  Miaaolongfai,  afler 
be  had  stormed  a  fi)rtified  monastery, 
ealkd  Kundro,  which  OTOtected  the  island, 
where  a  garrison  of  400  men,  were  cut  to 
nieces.  After  these  misfortunes,  Missp- 
kmgfai,  the  bulwark  of  the  Pelopcmnesus, 
lbUghNriou^,Apfil234826.  The  founda- 
tion of  an  Elgyptian-Afiican  military  state 
now  seemed  to  be  kid  in  Europe.  Ibro- 
inn  had  removed  the  capudan  pacha, 
JiMBuf  F&cfaa  and  Reschid  Pacha.  He 
was  in  possession  of  Modon,  Coron,  Navar 
fino  and  Patras.  If  he  should  succeed  In 
I  Napoli  di  Romania,  he  wofUd  be 


master  of  the  islands  of  the  Arcbipelaffo. 
The  Porte  would  then  be  wholly  unable 
to  keep  its  migh^  satrap  in  subjection ; 
and  the  viceroy  ^f'^Egypt  owed  all  this  to 
French  aitilleiy  o^ceis.  This  dailger 
roused  the  attention  of  the  governments 
and  jpeopte  of  Europe.  The  fiite  of  Blis- 
aolohghi,  of  whose  ganisonr  1800  men, 
under  Noto  Botzaris  ^d  Kitzos  Isavellas, 
cut  their  way  to  Salcma  and  Athens,  while 
the  rest  buried  themselves  vohmtarUy  un- 
der the  ruins  of  the  pku!e,  excited  every 
whero  the  liveliest  interest  In  Frsnce^  this 
interest  vras  loudly  and  acdvelv  expressed. 
The  Philanthropic  Society  to  aid  the  Cause 
of  the  Greeks,  con^prised  among  its  mem- 
bere  Chateaubriand,  Choiseuf  DalberT> 
Matth.  Dumas,  Fitz-Jsmes,  Lafitte,  Lain^^ 
Alex,  de  Lameth,  iArochefoucault-Lian« 
court,  Caa  Perrier,  Sebastiani,  Ternaux. 
Yillemain,  and  many  others.  They  had 
contributed,  in  February,  GOflOO  francs,  to 
fhrmsfa  supplies  to  Missolonghi.  They 
obtained  at  Amsterdam,  for  iSe  same  ols- 
ject,  90,000  fiancs.  The  German  Evnard 
contributed  12,000.  The  duke  of  Or- 
leans subscribed,  several  tiines,  consider- 
able sums.  40  ladies  of  high  rank  made 
contributions  individually,  and  it  was  soon 
the  custom,  in, all  the  drawing-rooms  in 
Paris,  ft>r  the  lady  of  the  house  to  make  a 
collection  for  the  Ghfeeks.  Then  followed 
Germany.  Kin([  Louis  of  Bavaria  ogned 
the  Greek  subscnption,  and  permitted  his 
soldiers,  with  colonel  Heidegger  at  their 
head^  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  Greece. 
Poetry,  too,  lem  her  aid.  New  societies 
fi>r  assisting  the  Greeks  were  formed: 
for  example,  in  Sakonv.  AU  cooperated 
with  the  noble  Eynard.  The  Greek  or- 
phans were  educated  in  Germany,  Swit- 
zerlanjl  and  France.  Thus,  at  last,  when 
the  voice  of  laipenta^on  was  loudest  in  the 
liind,  deliverance  was  slowly  approiusliing 
the  Greeks.  Wellington  had,  by  Can- 
ning^ order,  subscribed  at  Petersburg 
(April  4,  1826)  the  protocol  which  pro- 
vided for  th6  interference  of  the  three 
great  powers  in  favor  of  the  Greeks.  The 
etnperor  of  Russia  (q.  v^)  wished  first  to 
anange  his  own  difiiclilties  with  the 
Porte.  This  was  done  by  the  treaty  of 
Aokerman  (Oct  6,  18261  and  Enmand 
concluded  with  him  and  France,  at  Lon- 
don (July  6,  1827),  the  treaty  for  the 
padficatioh  of  Greece.  Canning  wished 
to  decide  the  question  betwe^  Greece 
and  Turkey  without  involving  Russia  in  a 
ouoirel  with  the  Porte,  and  thereby  en- 
dangering the  peace  of  Europe.  His 
deaSi  fiusbfated,  in  part,  his  noble  design. 
In  the  mean  tune,  the  Egyptien  aimy 
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ovenan  almost  all  parts  of  the  Morea,  and 
chan^  it  to  a  desert,  wi^out  obtaining 
submiGBion  fit>m  a.  sinsle  Tillage.  Fairi- 
lies  from  all  parts  of  Greece  pressed  for- 
ward together  under  the  walls  of  Napoli 
<ii  Rom^iia,  and  suffered  all  the  bonora 
of  poTerly  and  hui^fper,  rather  than  en- 
ter into  a  treaty  with  their  Mussulman 
oppresBon.  Despair  drove  many  of  these 
unnai^y  people  to  piracy;  but  most  of  die 
corsairBy  in  the  Greek  aeaa,  wera  composed 
of  criminajs  and  penons- banished  from 
the  Ionian  Islandsy  Dalmatia  and  Italy, 
who  did  not  even  egan  the  Qreek  ^ag. 
New  bands  of  warriors  came  fiuth  from 
the  mountains,  and  Colocotroni  several 
times  attacked  Tripolizza,  which  was  de- 
fended by  3000  Effvptians,  under  Solinian 
Bev  (La  S^i^e,  the  French  retpegade).  The 
influence^  of  the  climate  aiKi  disease  had 
weakened  the  Esrptian  army,  yet  Tiipo- 
lizza  could  not  be  taken.  In  the  mean 
time,  an  assembly  of  the  V^ov^r,  convoked 
at  Megan,  in  January,  18^  proposed 
several  measures  for  the  impnovement  of 
the  internal  administration,  particularly  in. 
rmid  to  the  administration  of  jusQ<oe 
ana  the  public  Avenue.  At  the  same 
time,  an  expedition  w^s  fitted  out  for  Ne- 

Sopocit,  and  support  was  rendered  pb 
e  insurrection  of  the  Greeks,  which 
had  again  broken  out  In  Candia  (182?X 
where  Carabusa  Was  taken  by  them* 
Want  of  money  and  provisions,  and  the 
dissensions  between  the  commaoden ^  die 
mistrust  of  the  palikaris,  who  had  been  de« 
ceived  by  thdrofficers ;  and  the  ingratitude 
of  the  Greeks  towards  the  PhimeOenes, 
or  foreign  officers  in  their  service,  were  the 
causes  mat  nothing  important  was  accom- 
ptished.  Owing  lo  these  circumstances, 
Athens,  aAer  the  armjr  which  should  have 
relieved  it  had  fled  m  a  dastardly  man-; 
uer,  capitulated  to  Reschid  Pacha  (June  7, 
18271  In  vain  did  lord  Cochrane  (who 
had  long  been  detained  in  England  l^  the 
defective  construction  of  the  steam  ves- 
sels, for  which  the  Greeks  had  paid  so. 
dear)  at  last  anive  in  Greece,  and  take  the 
chief  command  pf  the  sqa  forces,  while 
general  Church  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
land  forces.  The  Turin  reitiaipe^  in 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Hellas.  The  distress  was  in- 
creased b^  a  violent  struggle  of  parties  in 
Napoli  dt  Romania  itseW  Hero  Grivaa 
being  in  poaseasiou  of  the  fortress  callea 
Palimiedes,  began  to  cannonade  the  city, 
in  order  to -compel  the  payment  of  arrears. 
The  national  government  fled  to  the  island 
of  ifigina.  They  now  cast  their  eyes  to 
They  chose  count  Capo  d'Istria 


(%  V.)  as  th^  prosideDt    This  scttesmaii 
received  hia  discham  from  the^  Roauan 
service  July  13^  16S7,  but  could  not  eiiter 
imon  his  high  office  Until  Jan.  22, 1828. 
MeanwhUe  the  ambassador  of  the  threo 
powers  had,  on  the  16th  of  August,  pre- 
sented to  the  Poite  the  treaty  concluded  a( 
London,  fiir  the  pacificatkui  of  .Greece, 
and  waited  for  an  answer  till  the  31st. 
^Greece^  they  said,  ** shall  govern  itself 
but  pay  tribute  to  the  Porte."    Europe  had 
now  more  reason  than  ever  to  demand 
fixHn  tha  Porte  the   ind^pendelice '  of 
Greece,  by  which  piracy  in  the  Grecian 
alid  Turknh  seas  midit  be  prevented; 
an   African  slave-holdaig  and  piratical 
state  should  not  be  allowed  to  rul^  the 
beautifid  Archipelago  of  Europe;  and 
order  might  take  uie-  place  ot  bloody 
anarchy,  which  the  Porte  had  neither  sa- 
maitv  nor  strength  to  suppress.      The 
Greet  govemmrait  immediately  proclaim- 
ed (August  25)  an  armistice  in  conformity 
to  the  treaQr  of  Londop.    But  the  reia  ef> 
fondi  T^eetdd   the-  intervention  of  the 
three  powers  (August  31).    The  Greeks 
then  commenced  hostilitiea  anew,  and  the 
Turkish-E^rvptian  fleet  (Sept  9)  entered 
the  bay  of  Navaiino.    A  Bntish  squadron 
appeared  in  the  bay  on  the  13th,  under 
admiral  Codxington.    To  this  a  French 
squadron,  under  admiral  Risny,  and  a 
Russian,  under  count   H^den,   united 
themsdves  on  the  22d.    They  demand- 
ed from  Ibrahim  Pacha  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.    He  im>mi8ed  this,  and  went 
out  with  part  of  his  fleet,  but  was  forced  to 
return  into  the  bay.    As  he  nowi^onttnued 
the  devastations  m  the  Morea,  and  gave 
no  answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  adnu- 
lals,  the  three  sauadrona  entered  the  bay, 
where  the  Turkish-Effirptian  fleet  was 
drawn  up  in  order  ofbattle.    The  first 
shots  were  fired  from  the  Tuikiah  side, 
and  killed  two  En^hmen.    This  was 
the  sign  for  a  deadlv  contest  (Oct  20^ 
1827),  in  which  Codrington  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  Turkiah-Eg3rptian  armada  of 
1 10  ships;    One  part  was  oumed,  another 
driven  on  shore,  and  the  rest  disabled. 
None  sunck  their  flac .    The  news  of  the 
victory  was  received  with  exultation  in 
Europe.    An  involuntary  suqiension  of 
hostilities  now  ensued,  during  which  the 
depredations  of  pirates  became  more  se- 
rious.   The  admirals  of  the  three  united 
squadrons,  therefore,  sent  a  warm  remour 
strance  to  the  legidative  council  of  the 
Greeks,  and,  after  a  number  of  capital 
punishments,  the  ssfor^  of  the  seaa  was 
restored,  paiticukriy  atler  the  British  had 
destroyed  the  head-quartefB  of  the  c^naaini 
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(lUntoi%mCtadHuFelK28,l»6>  The 
Qreeki  now  rasuQied  the  oflfeuare  against 
the  Turka;  but  tfaebr  attempt  upon  Sek> 
(wheie  they  fakdr  beanged  the  citadal) 
fiom  Noraidier,  18^»  tillMareh  Id,  1896) 
waa  praduedrte  of  notUng  but  injury  tp 
the  inWMtanta  Enraged  at  tlie  battle  of 
NatarinOitlie  Forte  seiied  all  the  ahipa  of 
the  Fraidai  in  Conatantinopley  detained 
them  from  Nov.  3  to  Nor.  1^  and,  on  the 
8lh,  atopped  all  communication  with  tl^ 
imiuBlfiB  of  the  aUiodpowaia,  tiD  iodem- 
m&BtSkm  ahould  be  nuude  ibr  the  deetruc- 
im  of  die  fleet*  At  the  same  tknc,  it 
pvBpared  ibr  war.  Since  the  aboUtioki  of 
the  jamzariea  (q.  v.),  in  June,  1896,  the 
aohan  had  exerted  himael^  wkh  great 
seal,  to  eatabliiih  a  new  ani^,  treified  in 
the  Emppean  djacipline.  ^dsM^ondueted 
their  exciciaea  in  penc^^^md  tiaed  all  the 
mtena  in  his  power  to^lame  die  paationB 
of  the  Mealems.  For  this  reason,  tte 
ftmman  ambaaaador,  Ribeaupieire,, -m 
Conalantinople  on  the  ^'4^  B^ftMSSeT^ 
1837;  the  French,  GuiUemittM^  and  the 
Bridab,  Suaifmd  Ouming,  on  tlie  8th. 
Upon  thia  the  Porte  adopted  condliatoiy 
nuaamm,  and  sent  a  note,  on  the  15th,  to 
count  RtbeanpieiTe,  who  was  detained  in 
the  Bosphorua  by  cootiaty  winds;  but  die 
hatti-aheriff  addressed  to  the  pachas  (Dec 
SO)»\Aemandhig  war,  and  heaping  many  re- 
pmctea  on  Rnasia,  foriMde  the  idea  that 
thehttentioBaof  the  Poite  were  fiiendly. 
FVom  all  parts  of  dM  kingdom,  the  Ayana 
were  now  called  lo  (Sustantinopie  (a 
mtasure  quits  unusual)^  and  discussed 
widi  the  Porte  the  prepaMdana  fbr  war. 
AH  the  Moefem8,iiiom  the  age  of  19  to  50, 
were  catted  to  arm.  On  the  90th,  Mali- 
moud,  on  bearing  that  Persian  Armenia 
had  &Ben  into  the  power  orRusBia,  mis- 
led by  the  artflil  repreaentadons  of  one 
pan  «  this  intolerant  and  disunited  peo- 
ple, cauaed  all  the  Catholic  ArmenioDS  to 
De  driten  from  Qateta  and  Pern,  so  that 
widiin  14  daya  (January,  1828)  16,000 
persooB  w^re  obliged  to  emifpnte  to  Ada 
m  the  most  deplonble  condition.  In  the 
BKan  time,  the  president  of  the  Greeks, 
cooot  Capo  d'lsm,  appointed  the  able 
Tkiooopi  ma  aeoretanr  of  state,  and  eatab- 
fidmi  a  high  natioBalcomicil,  called  Pm^ 
ktRtmom,  at  Napofi  dt  Romania;  Feb.  4, 
18Hi,  took  nwasures  for  instituting  a  na- 
tmalbank;  and, Feb.  14, put  the  militaiy 
depanment  on  a  new  footing.  The  Im- 
piwremepgi,  however,  eoukl  go  on  but 
ileiHr.  HVithout  the  aanatance  of  France 
and  gi— ia,  each  of  which  lent  the  youi^r 
attto  6,000^  fiance  (as  is  represented 
in  the  Coufier  of  SmynHiy  er,  as  otheis 
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state,  paid  a  moodily  subsidy  of  500,dbo 
fiwics)^  nothing  could  have  been  eflfe<^ed. 
The  attemplB  at  nacidcation  were  ftuit- 
leas,  because  the  Forte  rejected  eyeiy  pro- 
poaal^  and  Ensfamd  appeared  to  disap- 
(nove  the  battle  of  Navaiino.  Codring« 
ton  was  recalled,  and  Blabokn  took  his 
place.  Jn  diis  state  of  uncertain^.  Ibra- 
him was  allowed,  to  send  a  nuiober  of 
Greek  capdves  as  sfatves  to  Eaypt  In 
March,  1S28,  the  war  betweoi  Kuasia  and 
Turkey  broke  out,  and  gave  the  POrte  lull 
occupation.  In  the  mean  time,  the  French 
catnnet,  in  concurrence  with  the  Enfftish, 
to  carry  into  esoecudon  the  treaty  6f  Lon- 
don, sent  a  body-of  troops  to  the  M^pea, 
whiktuthe  Bndsh  admird  Codrington 
.concluded  i^  Heatv  with  the  viceroy  of 
Egypt,  at  Alexandria  (August  6\  the 
lerms^ef 'Which  were  that  Ibrahim  Pacha 
ab^tld  evacuate  the  Horea  with  his  troope, 
and  set  at  liberty  his  Greek  prisoners. 
Those  Gr^eks^who  had  been  carried  into 
skveiy  in  Egypt,  were  to  be  freed  or  ran- 
aomed.  190O  men,  however,  woe  to  be 
aDewed  to  remain  to  jnrrisDn  die  for- 
tresses in  the  Morea.  To  force  Ibrahim 
to  comply  with  theae  teroM^  the  French 
ffenenil  Maison  arrived,  on  the  dOdi  of 
tne  following  August,  with  154  tronsport- 
ahipe,  in  the  Morea,  in  die  bay  of  Ooron, 
near  PetalidL  Aftec  an  amid»ble  liogod- 
adon,  Ibrahim  left  Navarino,  and'  sailed 

Ectober  4)  with  about  31,000  men,  whom 
carried  with  the  wreck  of  the  fleet  to 
Alexandria ;  but  he  left  gaiTMons  in  the 
Meesenion  fortresses,  amounting  to  3500 
men,  consisting  of  Turks  atid  iEnrptiana. 
Bfaison  occupied  the  town  of  Navarino 
vrithout  oppoaition.  He  then  attacked 
the  Turkish  fortreapea  in  Messenia.  The 
garrison  made  no  resistance,  and,  on  the 
other  hmd,  the  commanders  Would  not 
capitulate.  The  French,  therefore,  almost 
without  opposition,  took  posseasion  of  the 
dtadek  or  Navarino  (October  6),  of  Modem 
(on  the  7th),  and  or  Coron  (on  the  9th). 
The  garrisoDS  were  allow^  free  ^aees, 
Patras.  with  3000  men,  capitulated  (Octo- 
ber 5)  also,  without  resistance;  and  the 
flags  of  the  three,  powei^  pintiea  to  the 
treaty  of  London,  waved  with  die  na- 
tional fla«  cff  Greece,  on  the  waHa  of  the 
cides.  Only  the  aarrison  of  the  casde  of 
the  Morea,  on  the  Litde  Dardanellea,  north 
of  Patras,  and  opposite. Lepanto,  rejected 
the  capituladon  of  Patras.  They  mur- 
dered me  pacha,  and  the  French  general 
Schneider  was  obliged  to  make  a  breach 
before  the  Turks  surrendered  at  discretion 
(October  30).  The  Turks  were  all  now 
caixied  to  Smyroa  by  the  Frenoh  admirfl 
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Kigny.  The  cominaBden  of  Coron,  Mo- 
don  and  Patms,  Achme^Bey,  Mustapha 
•^nd  Jacobi,  fled  to  France,  id  escape  the 
anger  of  the  eiUtan.  The  gnlf  of  Lepanto 
was  dedared  neutral ;  yet  the  fort  of  Le- 
panto, in  RiiroeKa,  was  not  prevented  fiom 
taking  the  oiutomaiy  tolls.  Nothing  hos- 
tile was  undertaken  agauist  the  Tukb  fay 
the  French  out  of  the  Morea,  because  the 
suhan  woidd,  in  that  case,  have  declared 
.  war  acainst  France.  England  and  France 
carefiu]  V  avokM  such  a  result,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  mediate  between  the 
Porte  and  Russia.  To  defend  the  Morea, 
however,  from  new  invasions  from  the 
Tuiks,  the  three  powers  at  London,  by 
their  ministerB,  Aberdeen,  Polignao  and 
Lieven,  agreed  to  send  a  manifesto  to  the 
Porte  (Nov.  16, 1828)  to  diis  effect:  that 
«they  should  place  the  Morea  and  the 
Oyclades  under  their  protection  till  the 
time  when  a  definidve  anangement  diould 
decide  the  ftte  of  the  provinces  which  the 
allies  had  taken  possession  o(  and  that 
the^  should  consider  the  entrance  of  any 
military  fiunce  into  this  countiy^as  an  attack 
upon  thems^ves.  They  requiiied  the 
Porte  to  come  to  an  explanation  wsdi 
them  coficeniing  the  final  pacification  of 
Oreeoe."  The  French  agent,  Jaubert, 
carried  this  note  to  Constantinople.  The 
Greeks,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  hos- 
tilities. The  Greek  admiral  Cochrane 
came,  afUr  an  absence  of  eight  months 
(September  dO),  on  board  the  new  Greek 
steam-ship  Herniefl,at  F^oroe;  and  Deme- 
trius Ypsuanti,  having  under  him  Coloco^ 
troni,  Tsavellas,  Dentzel,  Bathros  and 
others,  forced  his  way  into  Hellas  Proper 
(Livadia),  at  the  head  of  5000  men,  beat- 
the  Tuiks  at  Lomodco  (November  3), 
took  Salona  (December  3 V  then  Lepanto, 
Livadia  and  Vonizza.  kcfichid  Pacha 
had  been  recalled  to  Constantinople.  Ah 
insurrection  had  brt^en  out  again  in  Can- 
dia,  which  occasioned  the  massacre  of 
mauy  Greeks  in  Kanea  (August  14).  Haji 
Michalis,  a  Morept,  who  peruhed  after- 
wards in  batde,  excited  this  unfortunate 
contest  Mustapha  Pacha,  who  com- 
manded the  Egyptian  troops  at  Candia, 
could  with  difficUtty  check  the  anger  of 
the  Turks  against  the  €hieek  inhabitants. 
Thia  massacre  induced  die  English  to 
dose  the  port  of  Kanea.  The  Greeks 
took  possession,  however,  of  all  the  open 
countrv  of  Candia..  Tlie  Russian  admiral 
Ricord,  with  one  ship  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates,  at  Tenedos,  had  blockaded  the 
Dardanelles,  fix>m  the  |4th  of  November, 
16Std,  in  order  to  prevent  supplies  of  pro- 
vinons  and  militaiy  storte  nom  reaching 


Constantinople.  The  Greeks  now  fitted 
out  a  great  number  of  pnvateers.  The 
suhan,  on  this  accounl^  banished  itom  Con- 
stantinople all  the  Gtoeks  and  Armenians 
not  bom  in  the  city  or  not  setded  thmie, 
amounting  to  more  than  25,000  persons.  On 
ther39th,  he  announced  in  all  the  mosques;, 
that  the  Mussulmans  should  remain  all 
vnnter  under  arms  and  in  the  field,  which 
had  neVer  till  now  been  the  case.  At  the 
same  time,  he  called  all  the  men,  fiiom  17 
to  60  years  of  age,  to  arms.  Meantime 
the  French  were  preparing  to  return  to 
Toulon.  A  third  of  the  troppt,  in  Janua- 
ry, 1829,  left  the  Morea,  where  diseases 
aind  privations  had  destroyed  many  men. 
At  this  time,  a  scientific  expedition  of  17 
Frenchmen,  in  three  sections,  under  the 
direction  of  the  royal  academy,  vras  pre- 
pared, by  the  French  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, to  visit  the. Morea.  The  French 
government  ransomed  several  hundred 
Greek  slaves  in  Eoypt,  and  the  king  of 
France  undertook  the  education  of  the  or- 
phan chiklsen.  Thtis,  after  struggling  for 
seven  years,  Greece  was  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  three  chief  European 
powers.  Mahmoud,  however,  still  de- 
clined to  recall  the  edict  of  extermmation, 
which  he  had  pronounced  when  he  com- 
manded Dram  Ali,  a  few  years  before,  to 
bring  him  the  ashes  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
Ibrahim  had  wantonly  burned  down  the 
olive  groves  as  fiu:  as  his  Arabians  spread, 
and  the  Greeks  virere  sunk  in  the  deepest 
miseiy  and  conlusion.  After  unnum- 
bered difiiculties,  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
a  well  ordered  government  v^ere  m  part 
overcome  by  Capo  d'Istria.  For  this  ob- 
ject, he  divided  (April  25^  1828)  die  Greek 
states  into  13  departmentt,  seven  of  which 
formed  the  Pebponnesus  (280,000  inhab- 
itants, 8543  square  milesj ;  die  eighth,  the 
Northern  Sporadee  (6200  inhabitanti,  106 
square  miles);  the  ninth,  the  Eastern  Spo- 
rMles(58,800inhabitants,318square  miles) ; 
die  tenth,  the  Western  Sfiorades  (40,000 
inhabitants,  1|G9  square  miles);  the  elev- 
enth, twelfth  and  thirteenth,  the  North, 
Central  and  South  Cyclades  (91,500  m- 
habitants,  1176  square  miles]:  the  whole 
amount,  therefore,  was  476,500  inhabitants 
and  10,312  square  nules.  The  firrt  diplo- 
matic agent  to  the  Greek  government,  the 
British  plenipotentiaiy,  Dawkins,  delivered 
his  credentials  to  the  president  Nov.  19, 
1^  arid  die  French  ook>nel  Fabvier 
returned  fixim  France  to  the  Morea,  to 
oiganize  the  Greek  army.  T^e  French 
envoy,  Jaubert,  delivered  the  protocol  of 
the  conference  of  the  thr»Mcreatpowen 
to  die  Porte  in  Januaiji  1829.    The  ver- 
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bal  answer  of  die  reb  eflfen^  was,  that 
the  Poite  wished  for  peace,  and  would 
appoiDt  negotiatDn  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Fi«nch  and  English  plenipotentiaiies ; 
tat  that  Rusna  could  not  be  ikimitted  to 
join  in  the  mediatioii,  iior  ^uld  this'  act 
be  conaiderBd  as  a  remmc^iation  of  the 
sohan's  limits  boon  the  Morea.  This  an- 
swer was  the  nmndation  for  tlie  confer- 
ence of  the  ministers  of  Epgland,  Fmnce 
and  Russia  (March  5E2, 1829^  the  protocol 
e(  which  sets  forth  what  course  the  pow- 
ers intend  further  to  pursue  respectingthe 
Porte.  It  was  agre^  that  ambassadors 
fiom  Greet  Britain  and  France  should 
ionnediaiely  proceed  to  Constantinople, 
and  <Mpen  a  negotiation  for  ^e  jpacincf^- 
tion  or  Greece,  in  the  name  of  the  three 
powers.  The  first  subject  proposed  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Porte  was  the 
boundary  of  Greeee.  A  hne,  beginning 
at  the  gulf  of  Volo,  running  thence  to  the 
head  m  die  Otfaiyx,  following  the  coiuse 
of  tliat  river  to  the  summit  east  of  Agra- 
pha,  which  forms  a  junction  with  the 
nndus,  descending  the  valley  of  Aspro- 
potamos  l^  the  soudi  of  Leontis,  travers- 
ing tiie  chain  o^  the  Maorinoros,  and  ter- 
minating at  the  golf  of  Ambrada,  was 
proposed  as  the  northern  boundary  of 
Greece ;  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  Morea, 
Euboea  or  NegrepcNdt,  and  the  Gvdades, 
were  likewise  to  form  a  part  of  the  new 
state.  It  was  also  to  be  proposed,  that  the 
Greeks  should  pay  an  annual  tribute  of 
lJ500flOO  piastres ;  die  fofst  year's  tribute, 
hovrever,  to  be  not  less  than  a  fifth,jior 
mote  than  a  thnd,  ^  this  amount,  and  to 
be  gradually  increased  for  four  years^  till 
it  ibould  reach  the  maidmUin:  a  jcnnt 
eommisBion  of  Turks  and  Greeks  was  to 
determine  the  indemnification  of  the 
Turks  for  the  foss  of  property  in  Greece ; 
the  allied  powers  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  appeal,  m  case  the  former  committee 
cooki  not  agree:  Greece  shoukl  enjoy  a 
qualified  independence,  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Porte :  the  government  to 
be  mider  an  hereditaiy  Christian  priiice, 
not  of  the  ftmily  of  .either  of  the  allied 
sovereigns :  at  every  succession  of  the 
hereditary  prince,  an  additional  yeai^i 
tifoule  to  be  paid:  mutual  amnestv  to  be 
required,  and  all  Greeks  to  be  allovTed  a 
year  to  sell  thehr  proper^  and  leave  the 
Turkish  territories.  The  ambassadors 
were  also  to  reauire  a  prolongation  of  the 
armistice  afaeady  declared  by  the  Turks, 
and  a  like  cessation  of  arms  from  the  pro- 
visional  government  of  Greece,  and  the 
leeafl  <rf'  the  troops,  whick  had  gone  be- 
yond the  hue  drawn  as  above  firom  Volo 


toArta.  The  three  powers  virere  to  guai^ 
anty  all  these  points.  Though  Russia 
was  to  have  no  minister  piesent  at  these 
neffotiatiom,  they  were  to  be  conducted 
in  her  n^mae,  as  well  as  in  those  of  France 
and  England.  It  was  near  the  middle  of 
Jul^,  before  ar  Robert  Gordon  and  count 
Guilleminot  (the  two  ambassadors)  arrived 
at  Constantinople.  Their  reception  de- 
viated firom  former  usages,  particulariy  in 
the  omisaion  of  the  hiUniliating  ceremo- 
nies to  which  Christian  ambassadors  were 
formerly  obliged  to  submit,  which  would 
have  been  somewhat  out  of  season  at  this 
time,  when  Diebitsch  '  had  already  de- 
scended the  southern  slope  of  the  Balkan. 
The  history  of  their  negotiations  is  of  no 
importanccf,  because  count  Diebitsch  sogiiA 
ed,  with  the  Turkish  plenipotentiaries,  a 
treaty,  by  the  6di  af^eib^  of  which  the 
sultan  formally  aecede<l  to  the  treaty  of 
July  6, 1837.  (See  Ruma,  and  Turkey.) 
The  protocol  of  the  conference  of  March, 
1829,  could  be  considered  by  the  Greeks 
ophr  as  a  Calamity. 

The  situation  of  the  president.  Capo 
dlstria,  had  been  extremely  difficult,  as 
the  reader  can  easily  imagine;  He  was 
vrithont  means,  in  a  land  torn  l^  discord ; 
yet  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  eve- 
ry thiiig  useful — the  suppres^on  of  piracy; 
the  formation  of  a  regular  army;  the 
establishment  of  courts  of  justice;  of 
schools  of  mutual  instructioa;  of  a  svs- 
tem  of  coinage ;  of  means  for  coUectmg 
the  revenue,  and  providing  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  wretched  remnants  of  the 
population^  In  November,  1836,  he  pro- 
posed to  the  Panhellenion,  to  take  imme- 
diate rfieasures  for  calling  together  the 
fourth  national  assembly.  The  assembly 
met  at  Aivoe,  and  the  president,  in  a  long 
address  (July  23, 1829),  gave  an  account 
of  the  state  of  thos  cotmtiy  and  of  his 
measures.  He  directed  the  attention  of 
the  assambly  particularly  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  forces  and  die  revenue.* 
He  says  in  the  q;>eech,  ^The  decree  re- 

*  The  followmg  accoantof  the  Greek  lainl  and 
«ea  forces  is  contained  in  the  Austrian  Observer 
of  March  21/1830,  a  paper  which,  as  the  semi- 
official journal  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  was,  at 
coarse,  atways  hostile  to  the  Qre^  insurrection, 
but  which  ffenerall^  gave  truer  accounts  of  the  ae* 
toal  State  (M  thmgs  in  that  unfortunate  country,  than 
were  contained  m  those  European  papers  which 
were  favorable  to  the  cause  or  humanity  and  lib- 
erty. Many  of  the  commanding  officers  are/or- 
einters^  a  sreat  part  of  them  French.  General 
Church  andDemetrius  Ypsilanti,  the  oprnmand- 
ing  officers  in  Eastern  and  Western  Hellas,  had 
then  remgned.  The  Greek  land  forces  amounted 
to  13,78<rmen.  The  navy  had  ereatly  decHned, 
coDsisttiig  only  of  one  frigate  of  &1  guas,  one  cor* 
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m&6ng  the  or;([uiizfidim  of  the  regiments, 
the  edict  relatmg  to  the ,  marine  eenrice, 
and  the  measures  to  .establish  a  national 
bank  and  a  general  eoUege,  were  the  first 
steps  towanu  the  regolation  of  the  inte* 
rior.  The  Arehipe^go  has  been  ^!eed 
fimn  pirates ;  oar  tvarriors  are  again  mut- 
ed mider  their  standards;  one  division, 
mider  the  command  of  admiral  Miaulis^ 
has  assmied  the  fiiee  navksticHi  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  conveyea  to^  our  dis^ 
tressed  brethren  in  Scio  evei^  consols^ 
tion  which  it  was  in  our  power  to  ofier. 
A  second  divinon,  under  vice-admiral 
Sactouri,  was ,  destin^  for  the  blockade, 
which  the  admirals  of  th^  allied  powers 
compelled  us  to  abandon<^  The  address 
further  refers  to  the  plague  brouj§;ht  by 
the  anny  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  islands  to  the  Peloponne- 
sus;  to  the  expulsion  of  this  pacha ;  the 
efSbrta  of  admiral  Codiington,  and  the 
landing  of  the  French ;  adding.  ^  The 
Greeks  of  the  continent,  vratching  eaiv 
nestly  to  see  the  borders  of  the  Pelopdnn^ 
8US  passed,  manifested  thdr  virishes  m  this 
regard.  We  ourselves  hoped  to  see  them 
accomplished,,  for  ¥re  were  for  fion  ap- 
prehending the  di^matio  act  which  de- 
cided it  otherwise.^  It  acknowledges,  with 
wann  gratihide,  the  succors  of  the  Frendh 
in  men  and  money,  and  aUudes,  in  getaecd 
trams,  to  the  conrerences  with  the  ambas- 
■adore  of  the  allied  powers  at  Poroe.  A 
statement  of  receipts  and  eimenditures, 
fiom  Januaiy,  1826,  to  April  S),  1829,  is 
also  given.  It  is  evident  from  this  ad- 
dress, that,  since  the  prt>toC<H  of  the  coa- 
ference  of  March  9S,  1829»  the  military 
operations  of  the  Greeks,  both  b^  sea  and 
luid,  had  been  arrested  by  the  mterpoa- 
tion  of  the  aUies.  In  January,  however, 
genwal  Church  had  taken  the  town  of 
vonitzoy  and  the  citadel  surrendered  in 
March;  as  did  the  castle  of  Romelia,to 
Aiigustin  Capo  d'tstria,  the  brother  of  the 
president,  March  ^  On  Februaiy  9, 
Mahmoud,  pacha  of  livadia,  with  3500 
men,  attacked  the  Greeks,  commanded  by 
the  chUiarch  Vasso,  in  their  camp  near 
TokntL  The  pacha  v^as  defeated.  li- 
vadia and  Thebes,  where  Omer  Pacha 
commended,  were  evacuated  soon  after 
by  the  Ottoman  troops.  Lepanto  surren- 
dered, April  S^fOnd  Missolonghi  and  Ana- 
tdico  on  May  i9.  After  the  former  had 
surrendered,  9000  Greeks  marched  to  re- 
inforce the  corps  then  besieging  Athens ; 

votte  orS6,  three  8teainent<>f  ^^<^h  ^^o  carry  8, 
and  one  4  guns),  nine  bngs  of  from  4  to  Ki  guns, 
five  gunboats,  and  38  smaller  vessels  and  iraos- 
ports. 


but  the  operatioDs  wete  soon  after  anesr- 
ed,  in  deierence  to  the  wishes  of  the 
allied  powers.  Immediately  after  the 
roeetiag  of  the  assembly  at  Argos,  general 
Church  resigned  his  commisBion  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  of  Qreepe. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the 
peace  between  Russia  and  the  Poite  vraa 
signed  at  Adrianople,  Sept  14, 1899,.  and 
ratified  by  the  Porte,  Sept.  aO.  The  con- 
ferences between  the  ministen  of  the 
three  povren,  at  London,  hiid  now  for  their 
object  to  select  a  prince  to  wear  the  crown 
of  Greece.  It  was  ofiered  to  prince  Leo- 
pokl  of  Ssj^e-Coburg,  who  had  been  the 
husband  of  the  late  princess  Chariotte, 
daughter  of  Geor^  I V,  Feb.  3, 1890,  and 
vras  accepted  by  him,  as  *^  sovereign  prince 
of  Gieece,^  February  30.  However,  he 
resigned  this  honor  in  a  declaratimi  dated 
May  91, 1830.  The  two  reasons  which 
the  prince  alleges  far  his  resignation  are, 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Greeks  to  receive 
him,. and  their  dissatjafaction  at  the  settle* 
ment  of  the  boundaries.  He  says,  that  the 
answer  of  the ,  president  of  Greece  to  the 
communication  of  his  appointmeat,  in  his 
judsraent,  announces  a  forced  submission 
to  the  allied  powers,  and  even  that  forced 
submission  is  accompanied  hy  reserva- 
tions of  the  hi^^iestimportaooe.  fhe 
prraident  of  Greece  slates,  that  the  pio* 
visional  flovemmeot,  according  to  the  de* 
crees  ctf  the  council  of  Ateos,  has  no 
power  to  convey  the  assent  of  the  Greek 
nation^  and  the  govemmem  reserves  to 
itself  the  power  ofsubmitting  to  the  prince 
such  observatioos  as  they  cannot  conceal 
ftom  him,  vnthout  betraying  their  trust 
towards  Greece  and  the  prince.  In  re- 
jrard  to  the  boundaries,  his  language  is, 
3iat  the  uncompromising  determinatioD 
expressed  by  the  Greek  senate^  to  retain 
poeseerion  of  the  provinces  which  the 
allied  powers  wish  to  exclude  fitmi.  the 
hmks  of  the  new  sttite,  will  oblige  him 
either  to  compel  his  own  subjects,  by 
fbrce  of  fiuei^  arms,  to  submit  to  the 
cession  of  their  estates  end  properties  to 
their  enemies,  w  to  join  vrith  them  in 
reostiiig  or  evading  a  part  of  that  veiy 
trearir  which  places  him  on  the  throne 
of  Cfreece.  Tnat  one  or  the  ether  idter- 
native  will  be  forced  upon  him  is  certain, 
because  the  part  of  the  country  referred  to 
(Acamania  and  a  part  of  iEkolia,  which  is 
now  to  be  given  up  to  the  Turks)  is,  to* 
gether  vrith  the  fortqesses,  in  the  peaces 
able  possession  of  th^  Gre!^.  It  is  tbe 
counny  from  which  Greece  can  best  sup- 
ply herself  vrith  timber  for  building  ships. 
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It  is  ^  eoontiy  which  hw  fbmiifaed  the 
best  soldiera  during^  the  war.  Thd  chief 
miHtaiy  leaden  of  the  Greeks  have  been 
of  Actrnanian  or  iEtoiiaa  ftmifies;  Sub- 
sequently U>  the  arrival  m  Greece  of  the 
prococol  of  the  S^  March,  1839,  and  the 
publication  of  the  assent  of  the  Turks  to 
the  exchided  frontier  in  the  treaty  of  Adri- 
anople,  all  the  ftraifiee  'whieh  had  sur- 
vived the  war  returned,  and  commenced 
rebuilding  their  houses  and  towns,  and 
cultivating  thebr  lands,  v  These  people 
wiU  never  submit  again  to  the  Turkish 
yoke  without  resistance,  and  the  other 
iSreeks  will  not,  cannot  abandon  them  to 
their  ftte.*  The  British  journals  loudly 
reproached  the  prince  for  ms  reeignation, 
ascribing  it  to  fright  at  the  picture  which 
the  prendent,  C^  d'Istria,  drew  of  the 
etate  of  the  country,  or  to  the  hope  of  be- 
conuBff  regent  of  the  British  empire,  in 
caeeof  the  accession  of  die  niinor  princess 
Victoria.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  look  ibr  motives  beyond  the  dis* 
taste  which  a  man  of  good  feelings  would 
naturally  feel  to  aseuming  the  government 
of  a  nation  contrary  to  their  will,  and 
becooEiing^  as  he  must  become  in  such 
case,  a  tyrant  Since  the  remsnation  of 
LeopoU,  several  princes  have  been  pTo- 
poeed  as  candidates  fbr  the  throne  of 
Greece,  without  its  ever  seeming  to  have 
occurred  to  the  powers  that  a  Greek  might 
be  raised  to  that  honor,  or  that  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  the  nation.  According  to  the 
latest  accoimts^  it  seems  that  prince  Paul 
of  Wfirtembeigt  0  the  most  prominent 
candidate.  By  the  protocol  of  Feb.  SL 
1830,  the  boundary,oi  Greece  was  settlea 
usfoDows:  On  the  north,  beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Aspropotahios  (Achefeus), 
it  runs  up  the  southern  bank  to  Ancelo 
Castro ;  tnence  through  the  middle  of  the 

*  The  corretpondence  of  prince  Leopold  with 
tke  ministen,  and  with  prdsidcnt  Capo  <PIstria,  is 
fai^j  iaterestingy  as  Ibowing  the  arbitrary  spirit 
with  which  the  powers  of  Europe  have  been  dis- 
posed to  act  towards  Greece.  It  is  to  be  found 
Ml  the  Aiaerican  papers  of  the  midcfle  of  July, 

t  PriocePaiiI(ChariesFredericAagustiis)istbe 
brother  of  the  kinr  of  WOrfemberr;  bom  Jan. 
19^  17B5 ;  married,  1805.  to CharkHte  (Catharine), 
pnncess  of  Saxe-Altenboin:.  bom  1787.  He  has 
lour  childrea.  His  eldest  oaufhter  is  married  to 
thejnand^nce  Michael,  brother  to  the  emperor 
of  Russia  :  his  eldest  son  Frederic  (Charles  Au- 
enstus)  was  bora  Feb.  21.  1808.  Prince  Paul 
William  of  Wonembetg  (the  traVeller),  who  re- 
Unied  Not.  29, 1830,  lo  New  Orleans,  from  a 
joarney  into  the  western  regioni  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, b  the  son  of  Eugene  Frederic  HenryMbe  sec- 
ond brother  of  the  reigning  king  of  Wdrtem- 
beig. 

4» 


lakes  SaoaroTista  and  Yrachiori  to  meunt 
Artoleda ;  thence  to  mount  Axiros,  and 
slong'the  valley  of  Culouri  and  the  top  of 
(Eta  to  the  gulf  of  Zeitun.^  Acamania 
and  a  great  part  of  iEtolia  and  Thessafy 
are  thus  excluded  £rom  the  Greek  state, 
&nd  a  Turkish  barrier  interposed  between 
Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  Candia, 
Samo^PsantL^l^  are  not  included.  The 
population  of  the  state  is  estimated  at 
about  635,000:  280,000  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus; 175,000  in  the  idands;  180,000 
on  the  Greek  main-land.— AnderMin^ 
Observaiimii  oit  the  Pthpwmum  ond  the 
Qrttk  ftiandaf^made  in  1S29  (Boston.  1830]^ 
For  further  informatioD,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Greece  m  1823  and  1824,  by 
colonel  Leicester  Stanhope  (Philadelphia, 
1825);  also,  the  Picture  if  Greece  in  1825 
(2  vols.,  New  Yoric,  1826) ;  the  Hiitafy 
o/*  Modem  Greece^  tcitk  a  Vino  ^  the 
Geography^  Avtiquitiee  and  present:  Cot^ 
(eiiono/th£dQmntry(B<xton,lSS7);  the 
Hiitm-tqd  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Revohk- 
tioTiy  by  Samuel  G.  Howe  (New  York, 
1828);  Trai>eli  in  Gree6e,  by  J.  P.  Miller 
(Boston,  1828);  Vi»it  to  Greece  and  Cm- 
itantinopte^  in  the  Year$  1827  and  1828, 
by  H.  A.  V.  Post  (New  York,  1830h  Raf- 
fenel's  (editor  of  the  Spectateur  Oriental 
at  Smyrna,  eontini^  afterwards  by  Tri- 
comi)  HiMre  dts  Evhntmem  de  la  Grice 
(Paria,1822);  ConsidirationaeprlaGwerre 
ttctuetle  entre  lu  Greet  et  lee  Turks,  jMxr 
wi  Grec  (Paris,  182|) ;  cokinel  Voutier's 
(who  fought,  in  11321  and  1822,  in  Greece) 
Mhnoiree  eur  la  Ckterre  actuelie  dee  Greca 
(Paris,  1822) ;  Agntis'  Prkis  dee  CMra- 
tions  de  la  Platte  Greeque,  durant  la  tUvo- 
lution  de  1821  et  1822  (Paris,  1822),  (chiefly 
after  the  log-book  or  the  Hydnot  Jacob 
Tumbasis,  who  commanded  a  fleet,  and 
fell  in  an  engagement^  in  1822) ;  several 
publications  by  eyc-wimeeses,  interesting 
as  htBtorioal  memoira,  by  MiUler,  Lieber, 
&C.  Ed.  Biaqui^re  wrote,  on  die  spot, 
the  Greek  Rwdutim^  its  Origin  and 
Progress,  together  with  some  Remarks  on 
the  Kdi^pony  ^c,  in  Greece  (London, 
1824),  with  plates.  Mazime  lUybaud,  an 
oflicer  in  the  corps  of  Philhellenes,  pub- 
lished Mhnoires  sur  la  Grhtepour  stroir  h 
VHistcire  de  la  Guerre  de  Vhvdipendance, 
1821  et  ld22»  with  topographical  maps, 
(Paris,  1825,  2  vols.).  S^  also,  Pouque- 
vitle's  HisUnre  de  la  lUgirUration  de  la 
Grkce,  &C.,  or  the  History  from  1740  to 
1824,  with  maps  (Paris,  1824, 2d  ed.,  1826, 
4 vols.);  Villemain'slicuearif  (Paris,  1826); 
La  Orke  en  1821  et  1822;  Correspfmi- 
ence  politiaue,  publUe  par  un  Grec  (Paris, 
1823).    The  Qnarier  de  Smyme  is  often 
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quoted  as  An  authority  in  regard  to  Greek 
affiuTB.  Of  its  trustworthiness  we  mty 
judge  firem  a  letter  'addressed  by  count 
Ci^  distria,  March  V^  1830,  to  the 
French  resident,  baron  de  Rouen^  in 
which  he  mentions  the  publication  of 
two  decrees^  attributed  to  the  Greelc 
government,  which  are  mere  forgeries 
and  requests  that  proper  measures  may 
be  taken  to  compel  the  editor  to  ayow 
their  fiilsehood. 

Modem  Orttk  Lcautuage  (called  Moma- 
ie)  and  Literature,  The  manly  attitude, 
assumed  by  the  Greeks  mnce  1821,  has 
attracted  l^ttention  to  their  language,  which, 
even  in  its  de^eracy,  recalls  the  beau- 
ties of  the  ancient  tongue.  GnuelUl  for 
the  culture  licstowed  on  it,  the  Greek  lan- 
ffuage  seems  to  have  preserved  its  purity 
fonger  than  any  other  known  to  us ;  and 
oven  long  after  its  purity  vi^as  lost,  the 
edio  of  Siis  beautify  tongue  setved  to 
keep  alive  something  of  the  sphit  of  an- 
cient Greece.  All  the  supports  of  this  ma- 
jestic and  refined  dialect  seemed  to  ^lil, 
wheni  the  Greeks  were  enakived  by  the 
M  of  Constantinopie  (A.  D.  1453).  All 
the  cultivated  dasBeS,who  still  retuned, 
the  pui^  Greek,  the  language  of  the  By- 
zantme  prmces,  either  perished  in  the 
odbfli<^or  took  to  flight  or  courted  the 
&v(M*  of  their  rude  oonoueroni,  by  adopt- 
ing their  dialect.  In  me  lower  classes, 
ouy,  did  the  common  Greek  survive  (the 

K«ii^r^^^,^X)f,/^n«n  ^iaX«rr0(|   the   VUl- 

ger  dialect  of  the  polished  classes,  the 
traceaof  >^ch  occur,  indeed,  in  earlier  au- 
t^otBj  but  which  first  appears  distinedy  in 
the  sixth  century.  Tlus  Ghre^k  |)aEinff  do- 
parted  stOl  more  fit>m  the  punty  of  the 
vnitten.  langua^  which  took  refuse  at 
court,  in  the  tribunals  of  justice,  aim  the 
halls  of  instruction,  when  the  Frank  cru- 
saders augmented  it  by  their  own  pectdiar 
expressions,  and  the  barbarians  in  the 
neighborhood  engrailed  theirs  aboupon 
it  This  popular  ctialect  first  appears  as  a 
complete  wntten  language  iu  ;tbe  chroni- 
cles of  Simon  Sethos,  in  1070—80.  After 
the  Ottomans  had  become  masters  of  the 
counny,  all  the  institutions  which  had 
contributed  '^o  preserve  a  better  idiom 
perished  at  once*  l%e  people,  left  to  thtoi- 
selves,  oppressed  by  the  most  brutal  despot- 
ism, would  finally  have  abandoned  their 
ovm' dialect,  which  became  constantly 
more  corrupt,  had  not  the  Greeks  pos- 
sessed a  sort  of  rall^g  point  in  their 
church.  Their  potnarch  remaining  to 
them  at  the  conquest  of  ^eu*  capital 
(Panagiotacclii,  who,  was  appointed,  in 
1500,  mterpwter  of  the  sultan),  they  tum- 


^  to  him  as  their  head^  md  saw,  in.  tli9 
inmod  of  their  church,  his  senate,  4nd  in 
the  language  of  the  works  of  the  ftthers 
of  the  church,  and  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tatanentSy  a  standard  which  tended  to  give 
a  tmiftirm  character  to  the  difiSoreiit  dia- 
lects. Ne^^ectedand  exposed  to  the  vi- 
dssitudee  of  £>rtune,  deratute  of  a  creed 
which  could  elevate  their  nMxal  senti- 
ments,  thwarted  in  all  their  punuits,  urig- 
ed  by  the  state  of  things  around  them  to 
indolent  votoptuousness  or  vindictive  mal- 
ice, the  iii4x>veri!^ed  institutioas  ibr  in- 
struction were  of  little  efficiency.  As  the 
proper  guardians  of  morality  ,and  educa- 
tioii,  the  dergy  and  monks  were  them- 
selves ijpiorant  and  corrupt  The4ebase- 
ment  of  this  fine  dialect  continued  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  centuiy ;  ibr  the  few 
writa:sof  that  period  disduned  to  use  the 
langua^  of  the  people,  and  resorted  to 
the  ancient  Greek,  tben,ui;i^ppily,  an  ex- 
tinct dialect  The  Greek  qmit,  not  yet 
extinguished  by  all  the  adversities  the  na- 
tion .nad  undergone,  finally  revived  with 
increased  ^igor ;  for  the  nnldest  of  cli- 
mates, ever  maintaining  and  cherishing  a 
sereni^  of  feeling,  the  imperishaUe  heri- 
tage of  fiallowed  names  and  associations, 
,  aiMi  even  the  love  of  song,  kept  alive  some 
sparks  of  patriotic  sentiment  With  Rhi- 
zos,  vre  may  divide  this  reyival  into  three 
distinct  periods.  The  first,  fiom  1700  to 
1750,  gave  the  Fanariots  influence  and 
efficiency  in  the  s^^i^o,  especially  after 
Mavrocordato  (Alex.)  became  dragoman 
of  the  Porte,  and  his  son  first  hoqK>dar 
of  Moldavia  and  Walacbia.  Duriog  the 
second  period,  fiom  1750  to  1800,  the 
<}reeks  resorted  for  instruction  to  th^  uni- 
verBitie»of  the  west,  and  returned  thence 
to  theur  natiye  countiy.  Naturally  in- 
clined to  commerce,  they  SQon  nani&sted 
a  dexterity  and  slirew<mes8,  which  ena- 
bled many  to  amass  considerable  wealdi. 
Kept  together  by  external  ]»essure,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  them  to  rely  on  their 
own  countrymen.  Necessity  taught  them 
die  value  of  education,  and  their  admis- 
mon  to  die  aihmDistratien  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Moldavia  and  Walacbia  raised 
their  views  to  politicul  life.  They  became 
desirous  (^  making  nearer  approaches  to 
the  more  civiHzed  nations  of  Europe,  so 
as  not  to  remain  behind  in  the  general 
progress.  The  Greeks  began  to  pay  more 
iOtendon  to  their  mother  tongue,  and  this 
tendency  wras  increased,  by  intercounie 
with  the  more  refined  West,  by  means  of 
more  fiequent  vimts  firom  iuteiliffent  men 
of  that  quarter  to  the  rums  of  Grecian 
greatness.    The  patriarch  (Samuel  £u- 
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Bvlgtris  Theolooot)  of  Gorfii,  end 
» imfiirttii^te  Bhifiafly  mav  be  meiuioii- 
edateminent  at  thifl^period.  But  in  the 
third  periedt  from  1800  to  the  preteiit 
time,  this  increaae  of  the  means  of  educa- 
tioofimezeited  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  natkin,  wfaicfa«tt?ored  fay  external  cir- 
coniBluioeei  now  really  befaa  to  be  coil' 
•eioiiB  of  the  oppresnon  under  Which  they 
suflbred.  fii^ools  wwe  fimned  at  Odea- 
■a,  Veniee,  Vienna)  Jaaqr,  Buohareet,  and 
in  the  Ionian  Islanda,  moit  of  which  have 
■nee  ceaaed  to  ezirt.  Even  in  Conatan- 
tinople,  in  the  reign  of  Selun  III,  some 
Fanariota  (q.  v.),  eapedaUy  the  noble 
prince  Demetriua  Merouai,  who  founded 
a  national  academy  at  Kuru  Ticheame  in 
1805^  rendered  great  aervioea  to  the  mod- 
ern Greek  langiuge  and  literature,  Grat- 
tede  to  tiie  miother  waa,  with  the  reat  of 
Europe,  a  motive  for  attention  to  the 
daugmer;  and  the  language  gained  alike 
by  ttie  iiKfluence  of  the  nativea  and  of 
ftreignerB.  The  woika  printed  at  Jaaey, 
Bucbueat  fwhere  Spiiidon  Vaktaa,  the 
omamentof  the  court  in  that  place^  trana- 
feted,  under  the  name  of  Ariatomenei^the 
celebrated  treatiaa  of  Rouaaeau,  Sur  Ph^ 
gMi  de$  Condiiknt),  Venice  and  Leip- 
ale  were,  at  first,  moedjr  theoiogiGal ;  but, 
with  the  increaee  of  mduatry  and  com- 
merce, particolaily  amoD^  tlie  Hydriota^ 
and  of  Uie  wealth  of  individnala,  the  ci^' 
GulBtion  of  bookawaa  alao  enlu^ged  by 
the  aoHJatance  of  foreign  and'  cordial 
fiienda  of  die  nation.  The  language  it- 
selC  which  mitodecrBdation  WB8  not  d^- 
titute  of  meMf  and  flexibility,  gained  en- 
ergy and  vivadty  from  their  eflbita,  al- 
tbough  die  attempta  of  aome  individualB 
to  bnog  it  nearer  to  the  ancient  clasBic 
dialect,  did  violence  to  ita  idiomatic  char- 
acter. (See  Conof.y  The  attempt  to 
brinff  the  exiating  idiom  nearer  the  By- 
zaotme  Greek  ami  the  language  of  the 
pattiarcha,  made  by  the  Athenian  Codii- 
ea^-^die  warm  advenaiy  of  Corey,— Jaco- 
bakia  Rhitoa,  and  many  othera,  waa  more 
rational :  and  the  pmocBcal  *EffnK  Xtytos,  ea- 
tafaliriied  at  Vienna  b^  the  influcoice  of 
Connr,  with  die  other  aunilarworka  which 
it  caOed  into  exiatence,  waa  not  without 
efiect.  But  eveiy  attempt  will  be  vain 
to  deprive  the  modem  Greek  jlBnguace  of 
ite  pecuhar  character,  eapecially  after  a 
conflict  which  haa  excited,  ao  violenthr 
the  ibelinga  of  the  nation.  The  wealth 
of  the  modem  Greek  language,  which 
ftrmer  cGctionariea  ahow  but  venr  imper- 
ftctiy,  becauae  it  can  otAj^  be  fiilr^  exhib- 
ited by  the  aariatmce  <a  many  doaaariea 
^Veadoti,  Mod.  G&  ItaL  and  French  ( Vi- 


eniia,1790);  Weigel^ Mod. Gr. Germ. and 
ItaL  (Ldpeic,l796);  Cumaa.  Mod.  Gr. 
Ruaa.  and  French  (Moacow,18U);  Vkini, 
Mpd.Gr.andIuiL(Venice,1806);  Schmidt^ 
Mod.  Gr.  and  Germ.  Diet.  (L^peic,  1825), 
— ^would  have  been  more  fuUy  diflplayed 
by  the  large  dictionaiy,  intended  to  fill  aix 
folio  volumea^  the  auperintendence  of 
which  waa  undertaken  at  Conatantino{de 
in  1831,  by  the  patriarch  .Gregoiy  (q.  y.}, 
but  .which  waa  intenrupted  by  the  murder 
<^  (he  old  man,  April  22, 1821,  with  the 
deatniction  of  ao  many  iliatitutiona  of 
learning  foatered  by  him.*  For  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  language  itael^ 
which  differe  firom  the  ancient  dnefiy  in 
the  formation  of  the  tenaea  and  in  the 
t^minationa  of  the  nouna^  the  meana 
have  now  increaaed.  The  granuqar  of 
Chriatopyhia,  publiahed  in  Vienna  m  1805, 
which  conakiera  the  modem  Greek  aa 
iEolic-Doric,  Schmidt'B  Modem  Greek 
Grammar,  (Leipaic,  1808),  and  another 
German  and  Greek  grammar,  by  Boiad»- 
chi  (Vienna,  1821  and  1823),  beaidea  Julea 
David*a  very  valuable  MWuidevour  ihtdUr 
la  Langue  (hteqiu  Modeme  (Paria,  1821), 

and  a  Xvpoanxt  ffafa>^Xi«|Mc  rff  iXXtivunit  tuu 

ypomiff  yXw9fff(  (I^Euria>  J820),  W.  M(m- 
nich^a  Mod.  Greek  Grammar  (Dreaden, 

n VonLademann'a Manual  of  ti^eMod. 
Language  (Leipaic,  1826),  fiimiah 
imponantaaaiatance.  Cferman  philobgiata, 
auch  aa  Friedemann  and  Poppo,  have, 
moreoyer,  conaidered  the  relationa  of  the 
modem  Greek  to  the  ancient  A  vroik 
which  ia  lughly  imp6rtaiit  for  the  Ion- 
ffuaffe,  aa  it  exiatu^  ia  the  Remarka  of 
H.  Leake  on  the  Lanffuagea  apoken  ia 
Greece  at  the  preaent  my,  to  oe  finind 
in  hia  Reaearchea  m  Greece  (18141  (See 
alao  the  DieHnm.  thmfms  Grtc  Shwam» 
frMdl  d^un  Discoun  nor  la,  Chramnudn  d 
la  SynUtxe  de  Vum  d  Pautre  Latuntejpar 
OHg.  Zalioi^slo9 ;  Paria,  1824.)  Tlie  iit&- 
lature  of  the  modem  Greeka,  which  had 
conaiated  chiefly  of  tranaktiona  nom  the 
French,  could  not  veiy  much  elevate  the 
Bpixk  oftht  people,  as  the  matter  m^ 
aented  waa,  in  moat  caaea,  uncongeniaL  to 
their  chaiacter ;  but  after  the  noble  Co- 
rey, and  othera  of  aimilar  aentimentB, 
had  devoted  themaehrea  to  its  improve- 
ment,a  higher  aotivitv  waa  perceptible.  The 
achool  at  Scio  (unhap}nly  deetroyed  bv 
the  maasacre  of  April  11, 1822),  which 
had  exiated  aince  18(90 ;  the  academy  at 
Yanina,  vriioae  director,  Athanasiua  Paali-  , 

*  'the  fint  and  second  Tolimies  of  ibii  Ark  of 
the  Cheek  Lcmgnagef  appeared  at  Conatantiiio- 
ple  b  1819,  eu:.  from  tbo  press  U  the  patriarch 
mtbe  Fanar. 
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da^  was  regaided '  as  the  fint  modem 
Greek  scholar;  and  the  acadbmy  founded 
by  the  French  on  the  Ionian  Islands,  were 
points  of  union  fi>r  the  Greek  youd^  not 
without  influence  on  the  Greek  people. 
Under  the  protection  of  Enriand,  and 
lord  Guilford's  wise  eiote^  the  Greek 
spirit  was  gradually  developed.  An  Ion- 
ic Gredi  univeraty  was  opened  at  Cot^ 
fu,  by  the  direction  of  Canning,  May  19, 
1834.  It  consists  of  four  Acuities^  finr 
theology,  law,  medicine  and  philoso^y* 
Its  chancellor  was  lord  Guillord.  The 
lectures  are  in  the  modem  Greeklanguage. 
The  most  distinguished  professors  are, 
Bambas  of  Scio,  Asopios,  and  Piccolo 
(who  deliverB  lectures  on -modem  philoeo^ 
phy ).  In  Paris,  adistinct  professonhip  of 
the  modem  Greek  has  eiasiod  for  several 
years,  and  M.  Clonaris  delivers  a  course 
of  very  popular  lectures  on  it  Those 
delivered  by  Jacobakis  Rhizoe  Nerulos, 
at  Geneva,  were  printed  in'  a  French 
translation  (Geneva,  1827).  ,In  Munich,  a 

ErofesBorship  was  afterwards  established, 
a  Vienna,  Petersburg^  Trieste,  wealthy 
Crreeks  aflbrded  important  aid  to  the  lite- 
rature' of  their  countrymen.  In  Odessa, 
a  Greek  theatre  has  existed  for  several 
years,  where  ancient  Greek  tragedies^ 
translated  into  the  modem  langua^  do- 
lif^t  the  spectators^  Such  expenments 
veere  foDowed  by  original  productions  of 
Jacobakis  Rhizos  (Aspasia  and  Polyxena), 
of  Piculos,  and  by  translations  of  modem 
dramatic  works  by  Oiconomoe,  Cocoina- 
kis^  Ike  The  inspiring  strains  of  Rhigas 
(q.  V.)  and  Polyzois  roused  the  militaiy 
spirit  of  thefar  coundrvmen.  Christopylus, 
in  the  style  of  the  Teian  bard,  pours  out 
his  cheorfid  strains ;  nor  must  Kalbo  and 
Salom6  of  Zante  be  fbrootten  ;  the  tone 
o(  the  nroductions  of  Jannacateky  Tia* 
nites,  or  Oonstantmopb,  is  more  melan- 
choly. Sakellario's  muse  is  grave  (Vien- 
na, 1817),  and  Perdicari's,  satiricaL  As  an 
tmprmratore,  Nicolopylus  met  with  ap- 
plause at  Paris.  Andi«as  Mustozidi  (q.  vt), 
nistorian  of  the  island  of  CoriU,  is  an  cnr- 
nament  of  modem  Greek  literature,  equal- 
ly disdnguished  as  an  Italian  audior,  bv 
his  Life  of  Aniuneon.  Among  the  mul- 
titude of  translators  engaged  on  polidcal 
works,  Iskenteri,  who  trai^lated  Voltaire's 
Zadig  into  modem  Greek,  is  hi^ly  es- 
teemed. Bambas,  pumas  (the  translatcnr 
of  Kmg's  System  of  Philosophy),  Alex- 
andridis,  Anthimos  Gai^s,  Ducas,  Gubde- 
las,  Codricas,  Condos,  Mich*  Schinas,  Spy- 
ridon  Tricoupi,  Solyzoides,  were  names 
distinffuished  before  the  beginning  of  the 
late   desolating  troubles.     The  Md%$$a 


(the  Bee),  a  ^modern  Greek  jdnmal,  pvh- 
lished  by  Spjrklon  Condos  and  Agttfao- 
phron,.in  Pans,  in  1821,  was  dLsciontinued 
when  the  contributor^  engaged  in  the  wax 
of  liberty^  On  the  whol^  about  3000 
works  in  the modem  Greek  language 
haveappeeredvritfain  50  years.  Fai|iriel9a 
Frenchman,  collected  all  the  popular  mod- 
em Greek  son«  (Paris,  1834— ^  3  vols.)^ 
and  in  them  has  given  the  public  a  com- 
mentaiy  on  the  events  of  the  day.  For  more 
nilnute  information,  we  refer  to  Iken's 
HeiUnum  and  LeueotAea,  and  to  the  peri- 
odicals. Consult  JuL  I)avid's  Compari- 
son of  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Greek 
Languages  (translated  from  the  modem 
Greek  by  Stmve,  Berlin,  1827) ;  Minoides 

de  la  Langut  Greeque  (Paris,  1827).  Co- 
rajr's  system  is  at  present  seneraliy  adopt- 
ee!,, to  emich  and  eimobie  the  modem 
Greek  language  fix»n  the  treasures  of  the 
ancient  Greek,  avoiding  the  too  difficult 
inflecdons,  and  removuig  the  German- 
isms and  Galiioiams  introduced  by  trans- 
lations. 

Gneel;  Cltirc^ ;  diat  portion  of  Christians 
who  conform,  in  (heir  creed,  iiaages  and 
chinch  goverament,  to  the  views  of  Chris- 
tianity introduced  into  the  former  Greek 
empire,  and  perfected,  since  the  5th  cen- 
^uy,  under  the  patriarchs  of  Constantino- 
ple, Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Jerusalemu 
Christendom,  whichf  widi  difficulty,  had 
been  brought  to  a  state  of  concord  in  the 
4th  and  Sh  centuries,  already  contained 
the  germ  of  a  fliture  schism,  by  reason 
both  of  its  extent,  as  it  embraced  the 
whole  east  and  w^  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  of  the  diversity  of  language, 
modes  of  thinking  and  manners,  among 
the  nations  profesSng  it  ^  The  fbundadcm 
of  a  fiew  Rome  in  Constantinople ;  the 
political  jpartition  of  the  Roman  empire 
mto  the  Oriental^  or  Greek,  and  the  Occi^ 
dental,  or  Latin ;  the  elevation  of  the  ludi- 
op  of  Constantinople  to  the  place  of  sec- 
ond patriarch  of  Christendom,  inferior 
only  to  the  patriarch  of  Rome,  ef^ted  in 
the  counclk  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381, 
and  of  Chakedon,  A.  D.  451;  the  jedousy 
of  the  latter  patriarch  towards  the  grow- 
ing power  or  the  fermer, — ^were  circum- 
stances, which,  together  with  the  ambigu- 
ity of  the  edict  uiown  under  the  name 
of  the  Hentitkon^  granted  by  the  Greek 
emperor  Zeno,  A.  D.  482,  and  (^noxious 
to  the  Latins  on  account  of  the  appearance 
of  a  deviation  fiom  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  produced  a  formal 
schism  in  the  Christian  church.  Felix  If, 
patriarch  of  Rome,  pronounced  sentence 
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of  exoommanicatioti  egahwt  the  pMii- 
arehfl  of  CooilBBtkK^le  and  Akzandria, 
who  bad  been  the  k«ding  agents  of  the 
Henecken,  A.  D,  484,  and  thus  severed  aU 
ecdoMStical  feljowriiip  widi  the  congre* 
gations  of  the  EmC,  attached  to  Aese  patii^ 
aicbsL  Thesentiineotsc^thehnperiel  court 
be^  changed,  the  Roman  patriaroh  Hor- 
midas  was  aMe,  indeed,  to  compel  a  re- 
nnioaoft^  Greek  ^urchwith  tne  Ladn, 
in  519 ;  but  this  union,  never  seriously  in- 
tended, and  loosely  compacted,  ivas  agaiin 
dissolved  by  the  obstinacy  of  both  pttrtids, 
and  the  Roman  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  the  Iconocbsts  among  the 
Greeks,  A.  D.  733,  and  ag^aiost  Photius, 
the  patriarch  of  Con9taDtin<^e,  A.  D. 
3ffiL  The  augmentation  of  the  Greek 
church,  by  the  addition  of  nc^wly  convert-, 
ed  nadcms,  as  the  BulgarfaoM^  excited 
anew,  about  this  time,  the  jealousy  of  the 
Roman  pontiff;  and  his  bearing  towards 
the  Greeks  was  die  more  haugnQr  since , 
he  bad  renounced  his  aDegmnce  to  the 
Greek  emperor,  a^d  had  a  sure  protection 
against  him  in  thi6  new  Frankish-Roman 
empires  ^lotiu^  on  the  t^er  hand, 
tixic^  the  Lstioe  with  arintraiv  conduct 
in  iDBeiting  an  unsoriptural  admtion  into 
the  creed  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  in  altering  many  of  the 
usages  of  the  ancient  (»thodox  church; 
lor  exami^  in  lofbiddinf  their  pries^  to 
many,  repeatoig  the  chnsm,  and  fissting 
on  Banuday,  as  the  Jewish  sabbath.  But 
he  complained,  with  justice,  in  partkmlar, 
of  the  asRUiqitions  of  (he  pope,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  the  sovereign  of  all  Chris- 
tttidom,  and  treated  the  Greek  patriarchs 
as  his  ioferionL  The  deposition  of  this 
patriarch,  twiee  effected  by  the  pcfpe^  did 
not  terminate  the  dispute  between  the 
Greeks  and  Latins ;  end  when  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  Michael  Cemla- 
rius,  added  to  the  chaiges  of  Photius^ 
against  the  Latins,  sin  accusation  of  here- 
sy, m  1054,  on  account  of  dieur  use  of 
uijfeavened  bread  at  the  cdmmuaion,  and 
cf  the  blood  of  animals  that  had  died  krf 
BtianguJation,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
immmfity  of  the  Ladn  clergy  in  general, 
Pope  Leo  IX,  havings  in  retaliation,  ex- 
commtmicatBd  him,  in  the  most  insulting 
manner,  a  total  separatioa  ensued  of  the 
Greek  church  from  the  Ladn.  From 
tins  time,  pride,  obstinacy  and  selfishness 
fiustrsted  all  the  attempts  which  were 
made  to  reunite  the  severed  churches, 
pardy  by  the  popes,  in  order  to  annex  the 
East  to  their  see,  pordy  by  the  Greek  eni- 
penxs  (equally  oppressed  by  the  crusadeis 
and  MohanmiedanB),  in  Older  to  secure  the 


of  die  princes  of  the  West. 
Neither  would  yield  to  the  other  in  re- 
spect to  the  contested  points,  on  ivhich 
]ve  have  touched  above.  While  the 
Catholic  religion  acquired  a  more  com- 
plete and  peculiar  character  under  Gre^- 
oiy  VII,  and  through  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, the  Greek  church  retained  its 
creed,  as  arranged  by  John  of  Damascus^ 
in  730,  and  its  ancient  constitution.  The 
cooqu^  of  Constantino{^e  by  the  French 
crusaders  and  the  Venetians,  A,  D.  1204, 
and  the  cruel  ^ppressicMis  vdiich  the 
Greeks  had  to  endure  from  the  Latins 
afui  the  papal  legates,  only  increased  their 
exasperadon ;  aiid  although  the  Greek  em-^ 
peror  Michael  II  (Pakeologus,  who'  had 
reconquered  Constantinoj^e  in  1^1} 
consented  to  recoipiise  the  supremacy  or 
the  pope,  and  by  his  envoys  and  some  of 
the  clergy,  who  wese  devoted  to  him,  ab- 
jured the  points  of  separation,  at  the  as- 
sembly, at  Lyons,  A.  D.  1974 ;  and  thou([h 
a  ioint  uyuod  was  held  at  Constantinople,  in 
1277,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
union  with  the  Latm  church,  the  mass  of 
the  Greek  church  was  nevertheless  op- 
posed to  this  step;  and  pope  Martin  IV, 
having  ezeommunicatea  the  emperor 
Michael,  in  lS81i  from  pofitical  motives^ 
the  councils  held  at  Constantinoi^  in 
1983  and  1985,  by  die  Greek  bishop,re- 
stoted  their  old  doctrines  and.  the  separa- 
tion from  the  Latin&  The  last  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Greek  emperor  John 
VII  (Palaeolii^ifus,  who  vras  very  hard 
pt'essed  by  the  Turks)^  together. with  the 
patriarch- Joseph,  in  the  councils  held, 
met  at  Ferrara,  in  1438,  and  the  next 
year  at  Florence,  pope  Eugene  IVpre- 
sidmg;  but  the  union  concluded  there 
had  the  appearance  of  a  submission  of 
the  Greeks  to  the  Ron)an  see,  and  was 
altogether  rejected  by  the  Greek  clergy 
and  natioq,  so  that,  iii  fret,  the  schism  of 
the  two  churches  continued.  The  efibrts 
of  the  Greek  emperon^  on  this  point,  who 
had  always  had  most  interest  in  these  at- 
tempts at  union,  ceaeied  with  the  over- 
throw of  their  empire  and  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turin,  A.  D. 
145d;  and  the  portions  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  subject  the  Greek  chureh,  ef- 
fected nothing  but  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  sUfMemacy  of  the  pope  by  some 
ctmgregations  in  Italy  (whither  many 
Greeks  had  fled  before  the  Turicsj^  iii 
llunguy,  Galicia,  Poland  and  Lithuania, 
which  congregiitions  are  now  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Uniied  GrukM.  In  the 
7th  century,  the  territory  of  the  Greek 
church  embraced,  besides  East  Ulyria, 
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Qreebe  Proper,  with  the  Morea  and  the 
Archipelago,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  with  Pol- 
efldqe,  Arabu,  Egypt,  hnd  numerous  con- 
Mgationa  in  Meiio|potamia  and  JPeraia; 
but  the  conquefltB  ojTMohanimed  and  his 
successoTB  have  deprived  it,  since  690,  of 
ahnost  all  itsprovinces  in  Asia  and  Africa ; 
and  even  in  Europe  the  number  of  its  adhe- 
rents was  considerably  diminished  by  the 
Turks  in  the  15th  centuiy.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  increased  by  the  accession 
of  severd  Sclavooian  nations,  aiid  espe^ 
daily  of  the  Russians,  who  were  com- 
pelled by  the  great  prince  Wladhnir,  in 
the  y^r  9^  to  adom  the  creed  of  the 
Greek  Christians.  4*0  this  nation  the 
Greek  church  is  indebted  for  the  symboli- 
cal book,  which,  with  the  canon8.of  the 
first  and  second  Nicene,  of  the  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  Constantmopolitan,  of  the 
Ephesian  aiid  Chahedonian  gieneral 
councils^  and  of  the  Trullan  council, 
holden  at  Constantinople  in  692,  is  the 
sole  authority  of  the  Greek  Christian  in 
doctrinal  matteri.  After  the  leamed  Cy- 
rilluB  Lasearis,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, had  atoned,  with  his  life,  for  the  ap- 
proach to  Protesta^itism  peitceptible  in  ms 
creed,  A.D.  1629,  an  exposition  of  th« 
doctrine  of  the  Russians  was  dran^  up, 
in  the  Greek  language,  by  Pet  Mogislaus, 
bishop  of  Kiev,  1642;  under  the  title 
the  (mhodox  ConiesBion  of  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ,  signed 
and  ratified,  1643,  by  aH  the  patriarchs  of 
the  Greek  church,  to  Whom  had  been 
added,  in  1589,  the  fifth  patriarch  of 
Moscow.  It  was  printed  In  Holland,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  1662,  with  a  pre&ce  by 
thejpatriwsh  Nectarius  of  Jeruwdem.  In 
169o,  it  WBS  published  bv  the  hist  Rusman 
patriarch,  Adrianus  of  Moscow;  and,  m 
1722,  at  the  command  of  Peter  the  Greats 
b^  the  holy. synod;  it  having  been  pre- 
viously dedared  to  be  in  all  cases  valid, 
as  the  rimal  of  the  Greek  church,  by  a 
council  at  Jerusalem,  m  1672,  and  ^th^ 
ecclesiastical  rule  of  Peter  the  UrefO, 
drawn  up,  in  1721,  by  Theophanes  Proco- 
wicz.  lAke  the  Cathohc,  this  church 
recognises  two  sources  of  doctrine,  the 
Bible  and  tradition,  under  which  last  it 
comprehends  not  only  those  doctrines 
virhich  were  oral^  delivered  by.  die  apos- 
desj'but  also  those  which  have  been  ap- 
proved of  by  the  fathers  of  the  Greek 
church,  especially  John  of  Damascus,  as 
wen  as  by  the  seven  above-named  general 
councils.  The  other  councils,  whose  au- 
thority is  valid  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  this  church  does  not  recognise ; 
nor  does  it  allow  the  patriarchs  or  synods 


to  hitroduoe  new  doctrines.-  It  treats  its 
tenets  as  so  entirely  obligatory  and  neces- 
saiy,  that  they  cannot  he  denied  without 
the  loss  of  salvatioi^.  It  is  die  "only 
church  which  holds  that  the  Holv  Ghost 
proceeds  firom  the  Father  only,  thus  dif- 
Kring  fipom  the  Catholic  aad  Protestant 
churches,  which  agree  in  deriving  the 
Hdy  Ghost  ftt>m  the  Father  and  the  SokL 
Like  the  Catholic  church,  it  has  seven  sa- 
craments—baptism, chrism,  the  eucherist 
pn^ceded  by  confession,  penance,  ordina- 
tion, marriage  and  supreme  unction ;  but 
it  is  peculiar,  1.  in  holding  that  fiill  purifi- 
cation fit^m  original  sin  in  baptism  re- 
quires an  immersion  three  times  of  the 
whole  body  in  vrater,  whether  in&nts  or 
adults  ai^  to  be  baptized,  and  in  joining 
chrism  (confirmation)  with  it  as  the  com*- 
pletion  of  baptism ;  2.  in  adopting,  as  to 
the  eucharist,  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  as  well  as  the  Catholic  views  of 
thehost;  hut  it  arden  the  bread  to  he  leav- 
ened, tlie  wine  to  be  mixed  With  water, 
and  both  elements  are  distributed  to  ^veiy 
one,  even  to  childi^n,  before  they  have  ,a 
true  idea  of  what  ain  is,  the  communi- 
cant receiving  the  bread  broken  in  a 
qiooB  filled  widi  ^be  consecrated  wine; 
^  all  the  clergy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  monks,  and  of  the  higher  deif^  chosen 
fipom^  among  them,  down  to  the  bishops 
inclusive,  are  allowed  to  marry  «virgiiL 
but  not  a  vridow ;  nor  are  they  allowea 
to  marry  a  second  time;  and  therefore 
the  widowed  clergy  are  not  permitted  to 
retain  their  livings,  but  go  into  a  clois- 
ter, yfhere  thev  are  called  kimmimaehL 
Rarely  is  a  widowed  cl^gyman  allowed 
to  preserve  his  diocese;  and  fit)m  the 
maxim,  that  marriage  is  not  suitaUe  ft>r 
the  higher  clergy  m  general,  and  second 
marriage  at  least  is  improper  for  the  low- 
er, there  is  no  departure.  The  Greek 
church  do^  not  regard  the  marriage  of 
the  laity  as  indissoluble,  and  frequently 
flrants  divorces;  but  is  as  strict  as  the 
Catholic  church  with  respect  to  the  for- 
bidden degrees  of  relationship,  eq>ecially 
of  the  eccleaastical  relationship  of  gocf- 
parent^;  nor  does  it  allOw  the  laity  a 
fourth  marriage.  It  difi^  fiom  the 
Catholic  chui^  in  anointing  With  the 
holy  oil,  not  only  the  dyinff,  but  the  sick, 
for  the  restoration  of  their  niealth,  the  for- 
^veness  of  their  sins^  and  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  their  souls.  It  rejects  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatoiy,  has  notmng  to  do  with 
predestination,  works  of  supererogatioD, 
indidgences  and  dispensations  (to  the  liv- 
ing;  but  a  printed  form  for  the  forgive- 
ness <tf  sin  is  jKunetimes  given  to  the  de^ 
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al  tbe  reqoMt  and  for  &e  com- 
Ibit  of  the  aurriyon) ;  aod  it  recognises 
Mother  tbs  pope  nor  any  one  else  as  the 
TBible  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth.  Itmore^ 
over  allows  no  canred,  sculptured  or 
osolteii  image  of  holy  penens  or  subjects ; 
hot  tbe  mireeentatioos  of  Christ,  of 
tbe  yrkgm  Maiy  and  the  saints,  which  are 
ofaiects  of  reli^us  veneration  in  churches 
and  private  houses,  must  be  merely  paint- 
ed, and,  at  most,  inlaid  with ,  precious 
stonesL  In  tbe  Russian  church^  how- 
ever, worisB  of  sculpture  are  found  on  the 
ahasL  In  the  invocation  of  the  saints^ 
aod  espedally  of  the  virgin,  the  Greeks 
are  as  zeatous  as  die  Catbolica  They 
also  bold  rehcsjgraves  and  crosses  sacred  5 
aod  crossmff  m  tbe  name  of  Jesus,  they 
ooDsider  as  having  a  wonderfid  and  bless- 
ed influence.  Amons  the  means  of  pen- 
ance, tets  are  particujarbr  numerous  with 
them,  at  which  it  is  not  lawfld  to  eat  any 
thing  but  fiuits,  veffetables,  bread  and 
flsh.  They  frst  We&esday  and  Friday 
of  every  week ;  and,  besides,  observe  four 
neat  annual  ftsts,  viz^  40  days  before 
Easter,  from  Whitsundue  to  the  days  of 
dc  Peter  and  Paul;  tbe&stpf  the  vii^gin 
Maiy,  finom  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  Augiut ; 
and  the  aposde  Philip's  fast,  from  the  15di 
to  the  26tn  of  November  ^  besides  the  day 
of  the  beheading  of  John,  and  of  the  eJe- 
vation  of  the  cross.  The  Services  of  the 
Chreek  church  consist  almost  entirely  in 
outward  forms.  Preaching  and  ^catechi»- 
iog  constitute  the  lesst  part  of  h ;  and,  in 
the  17th  century,  preaching  was  stricdy 
forbidden  in  Runia,  under  the  czar 
Alexis,  in  order  to  prevent  the  diffusion 
of  new  doctrines.  In  Turkey,  preaching 
was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
higher  clergy,  because  they  alone  possess- 
ed some  degree  of  knowledge.  Each  con- 
gregation hm  its  n>pointed  choir  of  sing- 
en,  who  sing  psauns  and  hymns.  The 
eoDgregatiods  themselves  do  not,  like  us, 
sing  mm  bodts ;  and  instrumental  music 
is  exchidod  altogether  fixMn  the  Greek 
wonhip.  Besides  the  mass,  which  is  re- 
fsrded  as  the  chief  tVng»  the  lituigy  con- 
sists of  passages  of  Scripture,  prayers  and 
k»ends  of  the  saints,  and  in  the  recitation 
of  the  creeds  or  of  sentences  which  the 
officiating  pnest  begins,  and  the  people  in 
a  body  oontinuo  and  finish.  The  con- 
vents conform,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
ttrict  rule  of  St  BaaiL  The  Greek  ab- 
bot is  tenned  ^eumeiMM,  the  abbess  higur 
memt,  Tbe  abbot  of  a  Greek  convent, 
which  has  several  others  under  its  inspec- 
tk)o,istemiedcrdbtNiaiuMe,and  hasa  rank 
next  below  thai  fsi  bishop.    The  lower 


^^iBacfi  '^  ^  Greek  chtodi  consists  of 
readm,'  dngers,  deacons,  Ate,  and  of 
priests,  such  as  the  -popes  and  protopopes 
or  areb  priests,  who  are  the  first  cjbrgv  in 
the'  cathedrals  and  metropolitan  chtii%e8. 
The  members  of  the  lower  dersy  can 
rise  no  higher  dian  im>topopes;  for  tba 
Inshops  are  chosen  fi^om  among  the 
monks,  and  fit>m  the  bishops,  archbish- 
ojis,  metn^litans  and  patriarehs.  hk 
Russia,  there  are  31  cuoceses.  With 
which  of  them  the  areh-episcopal  digni^ 
shall  be  united,  depends  on  the  will  of  the 
eraperer.  The  seals  of  the  four  metro- 
pontana  of  the  Russian  empire  are 
Petersburg,  vrith  the  jurisdiedon  of 
Novgorod;  Kiev,  vrith  mat  of  Galieiai 
Kasan,  with  that  of  Sviiascbk ;  and 
Tobolsk,  widi  diat  of  all  Siberia.  The 
patriarchal  dignity  of  Moscow,  which  tbe 
patriarch  Nikon  (died  in  1681)  was  said  to 
have  abused,  Peter  the  Great  abolished, 
Dy  presenting  himself  before  the  bishops, 
assembled,  after  the  death  of  Adna, 
170S^  to  choose  a  new  patriarch,  with  the 
words,  **1  am  your  patriarch^  and, in 
1721,  the, whole  church  government  of 
hJis  empire  was  intnisted  to  a  college  of 
bishops  and  secular  clergy,  called  the 
hotjf  iynodj  first  at  Moscow,  now  at  Pe- 
tersburg. Under  this  synod  now  standi 
beside  the  metropolitans,  11  archbishopk 
19  bishops,  12,500  parish  churches,  end 
425  convert  5S  of  which  are  connected 
vrith  monasdc  schools  for  the  educadon 
of  the  clergy,  and,  for  the  better  effecting 
of  this  object,  are  aided  by  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  300,000  rubles  finpm  die  state.  The 
Greek  church,  under  the  Turkish  domin- 
ion, remainisd,  as  far  ais  was  possible  under 
such  circumstances,  ^thful  to  the  original 
constitution.  The  digtiities  of  pateiarch  of 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Andoch  and 
Jerusalem  still  subsist  The  former,  how- 
ever, possesses  the  ancient  authority  of 
die  former  archbishop  of  Constantinople ; 
takes  the  lead  as  oecuioenical  patriarch, 
in  the  holy  synod  at  ponstantinople,  com- 
posed of  the  four  patriarchs,  a  number  of 
metropolitans  and  oidiops,  and  12  principal 
secular  Greeks ;  exercises  the  highest  ec- 
cleriastical  jurisdiction  over  the  Greeks  in 
the  whole  Turkish  empire,  and  is  retog- 
nMed  as  head  of  the  Greek  churcn,  by 
the  (not  united)  Greeks  in  Galicia,  in  the 
Bukowina,  in  Sclavonia  and  the  Seven 
Idands.  The  other  three  patriarchs,  since 
almost  all  the  people  in  theu*  dioceses  ara 
Mohammedaiis,  have  but  a  small  sphere 
of  action  (the  pauiarch  of  Alexandria  has 
but  two  churches  at  Cauro),  and  five,  for 
the  most  port,  on  the  aid  afforded  them 
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bjr  th^  ptbiaich  of  CoiHlatitiiiopie.    This 
patriarch  haa  a  ooBadeiable  incpme,  but 
II  obliged  to  pay  imrhr  half  of  it  aa  a 
tribute  to  the  aultan.    The  Gxeeks,  under 
the  Turidi^  gorenuneiit,  are  allowed  to 
bmU  no  new  churches,  have  to  pay,  dear* 
ly  for  the  permienon  to  repair  the  old 
onea,  ere  not  allowed  to  have  ateeplea  or 
bells  to  their  diurcbee^  nor  even  to  wear 
the  Turkish  dresi^  cenerafly  petfimu  re- 
I^ous  service  by  ni^t,  and  are  moreover 
oKiged,  hot  only  to  pay  toUs^  fiom  which 
theTujrtES  are  me,  but  the  males  also  pay 
HO  tiMs  suhan,  after  their  15th  year,  a  heavy 
poll  tax,  under  the  name  o{  exemttmficm 
bekeadmg.    For  a  long  time,  the  attach* 
ment  of  this  church  to  old  institutions  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  ail  attempts  at  im- . 
provement     Such  attempts  have  aven 
rise  to  a  number  of  sectB,  which  the  Rus* 
sian  government  leaves  unmolested*    As 
«iriy  as  die  l4th  ceoturv^  the  pa^of  the 
8trigolnicians  seceded  npm  hatred  of  the 
clergy,  but,  as  they  had  no  other  peculiar- 
ity, soon  perished. .  The  same  was  done, 
with  more  sucoess,  by  the  Roskohiicians 
Q.  e^  the  Apostates),  about  1666.    (See 
RMkdnkuau.)    This  sect,  which,  by  de- 
crees, vras  divided  into  30  ^ifkteDt  par- 
ties, by  no  means  fonns  a  regular  eccle- 
dasticfll  society^  with  symbols  and  usages 
of  it9  own,  but  consists  of  jingle  con^ie* 
gatione,  independent  of  eiach  omer,  wmch 
are  distinguidied  from  the  Greek  chtirch 
l^  preserving,  unaltered,  the  ancient  Scla- 
vonian  liturgy,  &c.;  have  a  consecmted 
clergy;  and,  having  redfed  fiom  early 
persecution,  have  become  numerous  in 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire.   The  difierent  parties  Oonfbrm,  mors 
or  less,  to  the  peculiarities  attributed  to 
the  Roakolniciai^  in  general,  such  as  de- 
claring the  uSe  of  tobacco  and  of  strong 
drinks  sinful,  Aisting  yet  more  strictly 
than  the  orthodox  church,  refbsing  to 
take  oaths;  and  are,  fiom  a  fiuuitical  spirit 
amilar  to  that  of  the  fimner  Anabaptist^ 
inclined  to  rebellion  against  their  nders. 
Fugatschew,    himself   4t    Roskolnician, 
found  most  of  his  adherents  Among  them 
in  his  rdiiellioiL  At  present  they  have  re- 
laxed much  of  their  stricmess  on  these 
points,  as  well  as  their  fimtastic  notions 
with  respect  to  maniage,  oreAs,  the  priest- 
hood and  martyrdom,  and  seem  to  be 
gradually  mergm^  among  the,  orthodo]^ 
The  PhilipponeA  (q.  v.)  vrers  exiled  Ros- 
kolnidans,  who  settled  in  lithuania  and 
East  ^  Prussia,  under  Philip  Pustoswiiet 
Pardier  removed  from  the  belief  of  the 
Greek  churdi  are  the  Duchoborzy,  a  sect 
aetded  on  the  stef^ios  (q.  v.),  beyond  the 


Don,  which  rqjeatB  die  doctrine  of  tfad 
IViiuty,  and  receives  the  Gospels  only,  has 
no  churches  nor  priests,  and  regaids  oatfas^ 
as  well  as  wamre^  unkwftiL  Antkrin* 
itarians,  of  a  similar  kind,  are  the  Rvg* 
sian  Jeufi^  as  they  are  caUed  in  the  ^v* 
etnment  of  Archanoel  and  KadiarhioskT, 
of  whom  it  is  only  known  that  they  wor- 
ship neither  Christ  nor  the  wnts,  ngect 
baptism,  and  have  no  piieslB  nor  ohuniH 
e&  (Rei^iectinf  the  ancient  schismatie 
and  heredcal  religious  parties  in  Asia  an4 
Afiica,  that  haVe  proceeded  fr^.  the 
Greek  church,  see  Copti.  Mjfmmoy  Jaeo* 
hiUsy  J\Mariahif  MannUei^  .^rmemant^ 
Geekx  rial.  (See  Fu-Cy  Qrttk.) 
GiLEEN,  ariver  of  Kentu^,whichrises 
in  lancoln  county,  and  flows  into  the  Oluo, 
61  miles  above  die  Wabash^  173  below 
Louisville.  Its  course  for  about  ISOmifes 
iswesterlv;  it  aftervyards  has  a  eourpeN. 
bv  W«  Its  viiiole  length  is  npwds  of 
200  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  fqr  boats,  at 
some  seasons,  neariy  150.  The  tmct 
through  which  it  flows,  called  the  Green 
rtoer  wmUry,  is  remarkable  for  ita  ferdHtyy 
beautiful  sceneiy  and  stupendous  caves, 
in  whickare  finmd  great  quantities  of  ni- 
tj».  • 

GasxN  Burx ;  one  of  the  banksnear  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  19&  miles  long 
and  48  wide. .  Lon.  SSF"  da  to  SS'W  W. ; 
lat45''80^to46^WN. 

GaKKNBAT,orFtiAirBAT;  bay  on  W. 
side  of  lake  Michigai^  about  100  miles 
long,  but  in  some  places  only  15  oiiles,  in 
others  from  90  to  do,  broad.  It  lies  neariy 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  At  the  entrance  of 
it  from  the  lake  is  a  string  of  islands'  ex- 
tendingN. to S., called  the  Ortmd  TVoe- 
ene.  These  are  about  30  miles  in  lengthy 
and  serve  to  facilitate  the  nassage  of  ca- 
nocBf  as  they  shelter  them  from  me  winds^ 
which  somedmes  come  with  violence 
across  die  lake.  '  Green  Bay  ia  termed 
b^r  the  inhabituitB  of  Its  coasts,  the  Afetio- 
nUnvbt^.  The  country  around  is  occu* 
pied  chiefly  by  the  Menominy  Indians. 

Grsen  Bat  ;  a  post-town,  militaiy  post, 
and  seat  of  justice  for  Brown  county,  Blidi- 
igan,atS.  end  of  Green  Bay,  near  the  en- 
oimce  of  Fox  river ;  180  &W JTichilunack- 
mac,  320  N.  by  W.  Ghica«o.  366  E.  Fnme 
du  Chien.  by  the  Fox  and  Ouisconsm  riv^ 
er8,W.972.  Lon.8?>58' W,;  lat.45PN. 
Here  is  a  settlement,  extending  about  four 
miles. 

GaxBir  Cloth  ;  a  board  or  court  of  jus- 
tice, held  m  the  counting-house  of  the 
king^  household,  composed  of  the  k>ni 
stewaid  and  dflicers  under  hino,  who  sit 
daily.    T6  this  court  is  committed  the 
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tham  and  oronttbl  of  the  kinf^s  house- 
hold m  matlefs  ofjusdceandgDvemmeat, 
with  a  power  to  correct  all  o&Dders,  and 
to  ^•"rt*i«  the  peace  of  the  ver^  or  ju- 
rifldictioD  of  the  court  royai,  which  is  ev- 
ery way  about  200  yards  fiom  the  last 
gate  of  the  palace  where  his  qiajesty  re- 
flidesL  Without  a  warrant  first  obtamed 
from  this  court,  none  of  the  king's  servants 
can  be  arrested  for  debt 

GaxsifBy  Nathaniel,  a  major-general  in 
the  American  army,  was  boin,  May  22, 
1742,  near  the  town  of  Warwick  in  Rhode 
Island.  His  fiither  was  an  anchor  smith, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  Quaker  preacher, 
whose  ignorance,  combined  with  the  fa- 
natidsm  of  the  times,  made  him  pay  little 
attentioa  to  the  worldly  learning  of  his 
chOdien,  though  he  was  veiy  careful  of 
their  moral  andreli^ous  instruction.  The 
ftodnees  for  kiv>wledge,  however,  of 
young  Greene  was  such,  that  he  devoted 
all  the  time  he  could  spare  to  itsacqtusi- 
tion,  and  employed  all  his  trifliog  gains  in 
procunng  books.  His  propensity  for  the 
fife  of  a  soldier  was  early  evinced  b^  his 
wedileetion  for  woiks  on  military  subjects. 
He  made  conadeiable  proficiency  in  the 
exact  sciences;  and,  after  he  had  attained 
his  twentieth  year,  he  added  a  tolerable 
stock  of  lefl»l  knowledge  to  his  other  ac- 
quisitions. In  the  year  1770,  he  was  electa 
ed  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and, 
in  1774,  enrolled  himself  as  a  private  iu  a 
company  called  the  Kentish  Guards.  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  raised  what  was  termed  an 
army  of  obsenration,  in  order  to  assist  the 
forces  collected  in  Massachusetts,  for  the 
purpose  of  confining  the  Britisn  withqi 
the  lauits  of  Boston,  and  chose  Greetie  its 
commander,  with  the  tide  of  major-geno- 
nL  His  elevation  fi^om  the  ranks  to  the 
head  of  three  regiments,  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  milita- 
ly  talents  were  held.  June  6,  1775,  he 
ammied  his  command  before  the  lines  of 
Boston ;  and,  not  long  afterwards,  general 
Washizigton  arrived,  to  take  the  command 
in  chief  of  the  American  forces.  Between 
diese  two  distinguished  men  an  intimacy 
soon  commenced,  which  was  never  inter- 
nipied.  Grreene  accepted  a  commission 
fiom  congress  of  bngadier-genenil,  al- 
tbougfa,  under  the  state,  he  held  that  of 
m^or-|{enera] ;  preferring  the  former,  as 
it  promised  a  laiger  q>here  of  action,  and 
the  pleasme  of  servinj^  under  the  imme- 
ifiaie  command  of  VvaabiBg^oD.  When 
the  American  army  ^^  followed  the  ene* 
my  to  New  Yotk,  after  the  evacuation  of 
BomoOj  they  encamped,  pardy  in  New 
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York  and  pardy  on  Long  Ishmd.  The 
division  jioeted  upon  the  iSand  was  under 
the  orders  of  Greene ;  but,  at  the  time  of 
its  unfortunate  ofikir  with  the  enemy,  he 
was  suffering  under  severe  sickness,  and 
general  SuUivan  was  in  command.  When 
he  had  sufficiendy  recovered  his  health, 
he  joined  the  retreating  army,  having  pre- 
viously been  promotea  to  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor-gei^eral,  and  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  troops  in  New  Jersey  destined 
to  watch  the  movements  of  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  the  British,  which  had  oeen 
left  in  Staten  idand.  December  26. 1776, 
when  Washington  surprised  the  English 
at  Trenton,  C&eene  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  the  American  forces,  which  waa 
the  first  that  reached  the  town,  and,  hav- 
mg  seized  the  aiemy's  artilleiy,  cut  ofiT 
their  retreat  to  Princeton.  Next  summer, 
ar  William  Howe  having  embarked  with 
a  large  force  at  New  Yok,  for  the  purpose 
of  landing  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  thence  marching  to  Phil- 
adelpma,  Washington  hastened  to  oppose 
him ;  and,  September  11,  the  battle  of  the 
Brandywine  took  place,  in  which  the 
Americans  were  defeated.  In  this  af&ir, 
Greene  commanded  the  vanguard,  togeth- 
er with  Sullivan,  and  it  became  his  duty  to 
cover  the  retreat,  in  which  he  fldly  suc- 
ceeded. After  fleneral  Howe  had  obtain- 
ed possession  of  PhibMlelphia,  the  British 
army,  in  consequence  of  this  victory,  en- 
camped at  Gennantown,  where  an  attack 
was  made  upon  it  by  Washington,  October 
4, 1777,  in  which  Greene  commanded  the 
left  wing.  The  disastrous  issue  of  this  at- 
tempt is  well  known ;  but  it  has  been  as- 
serted, that  the  left  wing  was  the  oidy  p^ 
of  the  American  army  which  had  the  good 
fortune  to  effect  the  service  allotted  it  that 
day.  The  next  service  upon  which  sen- 
eral  Greene  was  engaged,  was  that  of  en- 
deavoring to  prevent  lord  Comwallis  fix)m 
collecting  supplies,  for  which  he  had  b^n 
detached  intp  the  Jerseys,  with  3000  men ; 
but,  before  Greene  could  bring  him  to  an 
action,  he  had  received  reinforcement^ 
which  gave  him  so  great  a  superiority,  that 
the  American  general  was  recalled  by  the 
eommander-in-chie£  In  March  of  the 
following  year,  Greene,  at  die  solicitation 
of  Washington,  accepled  the  q)pQintment 
of  quarter-mtister-geneval,  on  two  condi- 
tions; tluU  he  shooid  retaui  his  rifht  of 
command  m  time  of  action,  and  that  he 
should  have  the  choice  of  two  assistants* 
At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  in  the  «Mi«a»ng 
month  of  June,  he  led  the  right  wing  o? 
the  second  line,  and  mainly  contributed  to 
the  partial  success  of  the  Americans.    Af- 
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ter  this,  he  continued  enfioged  in  discharg- 
ing th^  duties  of  his  station  until  August, 
when  he  was  sent  to  join  Sullivan,  who. 
with  the  forces  under  his  command,  aided 
by  the  French  fleet  under  D'Estaing,  was 
preparing  to  make  an  attempt  upon  New- 
port in  ^ode  Island,  then  in  possession 
of  the  enemy.    The  conunand  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  troops  was  assigned  to  (Greene. 
The  enterorise,  however,  miled,  in  conse- 
quence or  some   misunderstanding   be- 
tween Sullivan  and  D'Estaign;  and  the 
consequent  retreat  of  the  American  army 
was  covered  by  Greene,  who  repulsed  an 
attack  of  the  enemy  with  half  tncir  num- 
ber.   When  general  Washin^on,  alarm- 
ed for  the  suety  of  the  ffamsons  on  the 
North  river,  repaued  to  West  Point,  he 
left  Greene  in  conunand  of  the  army  in 
New  Jeney.     The  latter  had  not  been 
long  in  that  conunand,  before  he  was  at- 
tacked, near  Sprinfffield,  by  a  force  much 
superior  to  his,  under  ar  Heniy  Clinton ; 
but  the  enemy  were  repulsed^  though  they 
burned  the  village.    This  amdr  happened 
June  23.    October  6,  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  the  traitor  Arnold  in  the  com- 
mand at  West  Point  In  this  station,  how- 
ever, he  continued  only  until  the  14th  of 
the  same  month,  when  he  was  chosen  by 
general  Washington  to  take  the  place  of 
general  Gates,  in  the  chief  dhrection  of  the 
southern  army.  From  diis  moment,  when 
he  was  placed  in  a  situation  where  he 
could  exercise  his  ^Mus  without  control, 
dates  the  most  brilliant  portion  of  Greene's 
career.    The  ability,  prudence  and  firm- 
ness which  he  here  displayed,  have  caused 
him  to  be  ranked,  in  the  scale  of  our  revo- 
lutionary generals,  second  only  to  Wash- 
ington.   December  2, 1780,  Greene  arriv- 
ed at  the  encampment  of  the  American 
forces  at  Chariotte,  and,  on  the  4th,  assum- 
ed the  command.    After  the  battle  of  the 
Ck)wpen8,  oained  by  Morgan,  Januaiy  17, 
1781,  he  eflected  a  junction  with  the  vic- 
torious, general,  having  previously  been  en- 
gaged in  recruiting  his  army,  which  had 
been  greatiy  thinned  by  death  and  deser- 
tion ;  t>ut  the  numbers  of  Comwallis  were 
stiU  so  superior,  that  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat into  Virannia,  which  he  did  with  a 
degree  of  skiB  that  has  been  the  theme  of 
the  highest  eulogy.    He,  soon  afterwards^ 
however,  retoniad  to  North  Carolina,  with 
an  accession  of  force,  and,  March  15,  en- 
countered Comwallis  at  Guilford  comt. 
bouse,  where  he  was  defeated ;  but  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  greater  than  his^ 
and  no  advantages  accrued  to  them  fiom 
the  victoiy.    On  tilie  contiary,  Comwallis, 
a  few  days  afterwardsi  commenced  a  ret- 


rograde movement  towards  Wilmington, 
leaving  many  of  his  wounded  behind  him, 
and  was  followed  for  some  time  by  Greene. 
D^istin^,  however,  from  the  pursuit,  the 
latter  marched  into  South  Carolina,  and  a 
batde  took  place,  April  25,  between  him 
and  lord  Rawdon,  near  Camden,  in  which 
he  was  again  unsuccessful,  though  min 
the  enemy  were  prevented  by  him  m>m 
improving  their  victoiy,  and,  not  long  after, 
were  obhged  to  retire.  May  22,  having 
previously  reduced  a  number  of  the  forts 
and  garrisons  in  South  Carolina,  he  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Ninety-Six,  but  in  June 
the  approach  of  lord  Rawdon  compelled 
him  to  raise  it,  and  retreat  to  the  extremity 
of  the  state.  Expressing  a  determination 
''to  recover  South  Carohna,  or  die  in  the 
attempt,**  he  agam  advanced,  when  the 
British  forces  were  divided,  and  lord  Raw- 
don was  pursued,  in  his  turn,  to  his  en- 
campment at  Orangeburg,  where  he  was 
oflfered  battie  ^  his  adversaiy,  which 
was  refused.  ^ptember8,  Greene  ob- 
tained a  victoiy  over  the  British  forces  un- 
der colonel  Stewart,  at  Eutaw  Springs, 
which  completely  prostrated  the  power  of 
the  enemv  m  South  Carolina.  Greene  was 
presente<i  by  congress  with  a  British  stand-^ 
ard  and  a  gold  medal,  as  a  testimony  of 
their  sense  of  his  services  on  this  occasion* 
This  was  the  last  action  in  which  Greene 
was  engaged.  During  the  rest  of  the  waf  , 
however,  ne  continu^  in  his  command, 
struggling  with  the  greatest  difficulties,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  all  kinds  of 
supplies,  and  the  mutinous  disposition  of 
some  of  his  troops.  When  peace  released 
him  ftx>m  lus  duties,  he  returned  to  Rhode 
Island ;  and  his  jouniey  thither,  almost  at 
every  step,  was  marked  by  some  private 
or  public  testimonial  of  gratitude  and  re- 
gard. On  bis  arrival  at  Princeton,  where 
congress  was  then  ntting,  that  body  unan- 
imously resolved,  that  **  two  pieces  of  field 
ordnance,  taken  ftom  the  British  army  at 
the  Cowpens,  Augusta,  or  Eutaw,"  should 
be  presented  to  him  by  the  commander-in- 
chief.  In  October,  1785,  Greene  repaired, 
with  his  flunily,  to  Geonria,  some  valuable 
grants  of  lands  near  Savannah  having 
been  made  to  him  by  that  state.  He  died 
June  19, 1786)  in  his  44th  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
contracted  by  exposure  to  the  rays  of  an 
hitense  sun.  General  Greene  posMssed, 
in  a  great  degree,  not  only  the  common 
qualkiiy  of  physical  courage,  but  that  fijrti- 
tude  and  Unbending  firmness  of  mind, 
which  are  given  to  Ibw,  and  which  ena- 
bled him  to  bear  up  against  ihe  moat  cruel 
reversoi^  and  icni^;le  perKvwitkgly  with, 
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md  findlj  sonnoaiit,  the  most  formidable 
difficuhie&  He  was  ever  collected  in  the 
most  trying  flitoations,  and  prudedce  and 
judgment  were  djetingiiiwhing  traits  in  hie 
character.  In  hie  dispoeitiouy  he  was  mild 
and  benevolent;  but  when  it  was neceesa- 
17,  he  was  resolutely  severe.  No  officer 
of  the  revolutionaiy  army  possessed  a 
higher  place  in  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  Washington,  and,  probablv,  none 
would  have  been  so  well  calculated  to  suc- 
ceed him,  if  death  bad  deprived  his  coun- 
try of  his  services  during  the  revolutionar 
lystruggle. 

Gacs!f  Gage  ;  a  varietv  of  the  plum,  tlie 
feme  dmuk  of  the  French,  usually  consid- 
en«d  the  most  deKdous  of  alL  It  is  laige, 
of  a  green  or  sligfady  yellowish  color,  and 
has  a  juicy,  greenish  pulp,  of  an  exquisite 
flavor. 

Geex^laitd  (GroenZoni);  an  extensive 
country  of  North  America,  belonging  to 
Denmail^,  the  extent  of  which  is  un- 
known. Since  lieutenant  (now  captain) 
Party  advanced  from  Baffin's  bay  into 
Lancaster  sound  (1819),  it  has  hem  sup- 
posed to  be  an  island.  As  far  as  it  is  now 
known,itextendsfiromlat  Sd^SS' toTff'N. 
Its  Boutheni  point  is  cane  Farewell.  On 
&e  western  coast  lie  Ilavis's  straits  and 
Baffin's  bay.  It  is  divided  into  two 
pans  by  a  chain  of  mountains  passing 
through  the  middle  of  the  country  from 
north  to  south.  Greepland  was  setded 
800  years  ago,  by  two  colonies  from  Nor- 
way and  Denmark,  of  which  the  one  oc- 
cupied the  eastern,  the  other  the  west- 
em  coast  Tlieir  intercourse  was  carried 
on  by  sea,  the  mountains  rendering  anv 
communication  by  land  impoenble.  A 
Runic  stone  found  in  Greenhnd  iri  1824 
(now  in  the  museum  of  northern  antiqui- 
ties at  Copenhagen)  proves  the  eariy  dis- 
covery of  Qre^iland  from  Scandinavia. 
The  western  colony,  afler  numerous  vi- 
ciaaitudes,  still  exists  The  population  in 
the  southern  part  to  the  river  Frith  (68^), 
amounted,  in  1811—13,  to  3583 :  northern 
Greenland  contained  only  30b0  natives. 
From  67^  to  69^,  the  country  is  uninhabit- 
ed. The  fiue  of  the  eastern  colony, 
which  in  1406  consisted  of  190  villages, 
and  had  a  bishop,  12  parishes  and  two 
monasteries,  is  unknown.  Up  to  that  time, 
16  bishops  had  been  sent  from  Norway  in 
regular  succession ;  the  17th  was  prevent- 
ed by  the  ice  from  reachinff  the  land.  Da- 
niiAi  sailors,  in  the  16di  and  17th  c^ituries, 
attempted,  without  success,  to  land  on  the 
eastern  coast  Attempts  made  in  1786 
and  18391,  by  the  command  of  the  Da- 
nish government,  fidled.    'Hm  lost  East 


Greenland,  Von  Ej^r,  is  his  Prize  Esr^ 
(1794),  maintains,  is  the  country  now  caU- 
ed  Juliantnahaab,  on  the  western  coast ; 
but  a  manuscript  now  in  the  library  at 
Dresden,  maintains  that  the  old  settlement 
of  psteroyffde  was  actually  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  Greenland.*  A  traveller  of 
the  i4tli  centuiy,  Nicolas  Zeno,  describes 
Greenland  as  it  existed  in  his  time^  In 
1818,  England  sent  an  expedition  to  the 
Polar  sea,  because  the  ice  at  the  north 
pole  was  said  to  have  decreased,  and  a 
north-west  passage  was  believed  prac- 
ticable ;  the  ships  returned,  however, 
without  accomplishing  any  tiding.  Cap- 
tain Scoresby  found  the  eastern  coast  free 
from  ice  in  1823 ;  he  saOed  along  It  from 
75**  to  69^,  and  examined  it  with  care  (see 
his  Jottmal  qf  a  Vcyage  to  the  JS/ortham 
maU-Fisheryy  &c.,  1&2).  To  this  trav- 
eller we  are  indebted  for  the  latest  and 
most  correct  accounts  of  East  Greenland, 
which  refute  Egger's  opmions.  He  found 
fields  producing  luxuriant  grass,  but  no 
inhabitants.  He  met,  however,  with  some 
houses,  containing  household  utensils  and 
hunting  apparatus,  and  a  wooden  coffin. 
The  English  capUiin  Sabine  describes 
the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland  (see  his 
Experimenb  to  determine  the  Figure  of  the 
Earth,  &c.),fTom  72°  to  7GP  N.  latitude. 
He  also  found  it  impossible,  on  account 
of  the  permanent  mass  of  ice,  to  approach 
the  eastern  coast  north  of  74** ;  his  exam- 
inations proved  that  there  was  no  current 
which  carries  the  ice  from  those  coasts 
towards  the  south.  The  western  coast 
was  also  cut  oE,  in  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century^  from  its  usual  intercourse  with 
Norway  and  Iceland,  by  a  dreadful  plague^ 
called  the  Uack  deaJQu  In  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  Frobisher  and  Davis 
again  discovered  this  coast  of  Greenland. 
From  that  time,  nothing  was  done  to  ex- 
plore this  country,  until  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment, in  1721,  assisted  a  clergyman, 
Hans  E^gede,  with  two  ships,  to  eiiect  a 
landing  in  64°  5^,  and  establish  the  first 
European  settlement.  Good  Hope  IGod- 
haab\  on  the  river  Baal  Egede  round 
the  country  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people 
which  had  probably  spread  from  the  west 
over  Davis's  straits,  and  which  resembled 
'  the  Esquimaux  of  Labrador  in  their  lan- 
guage and  customs.  In  1733,  the  Mora- 
vian Brothers  were  induced  by  count  Zin- 
zendorf  to  attempt  the  establishment  of 

*  The  Paris  Archive»  du  CkrUtSamsme  sajff, 
that  an  expedition,  which  left  Copenhagen  in 
May,  1830,  nas  found  the  long  lost  colony,  pro- 
fessing the  Christian  religion,  and  speaking  the 
Norwegian  of  the  10th  century. 
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settlements  and  misnons  on  these  inhos- 
pitable shores.  There  are  now  on  the 
western  coast  of  Greenland  twenty  set- 
tlements, of  which  the  most  southerly, 
Lichtenau,  is  situated  in  60^  34^  N.  lati- 
tude. Near  it  is  tjie  second  settlement, 
Juliana^s  Hope  (JtUianen  shaab):  in  the 
vicinity,  the  ruins  of  an  old  Icelandic  and 
Norwegian  church  are  stiU  visible.  Far- 
ther to  the  north  lie  Frederic's  Hope, 
Lichtenfels,  Good  Hope,  New  Hermhut, 
Zuckerhut,  Hobteinbuiv,  Egedeaninde, 
Christian's  Hope,  Jacobshaven,  Omeuack 
and  Upemamick,  in  72®  SJyN.latimdejthe 
most  northern  setdement,  now  occupi^ 
only  by  Greenlanders.  The  governor  of 
South  Greenland  has  his  seat  in  Good 
Hope,  and  the  governor  of  North  Green- 
land is  stationed  at  Guthaven,  on  the  isl- 
and of  Disco,  m  7(P  N.  latitude.  There 
are  five  Protestant  churehes  on  die  coast, 
In  which  the  gospel  is  preached  in  the 
Danish  and  Greenlandish  dialects.  The 
Moravian  Brothers  have  three  houses  of 
pubUc  worship  in  lichtenau,  Lichtenfels 
and  New  Hermhut  The  natives,  called 
by  the  oldest  Icelandish  and  Norwegian 
authors,  SkreUinfiy  belong  to  the  Esqui- 
maux fiimily,  which  is  spread  over  all  the 
northern  part  of  America,  to  the  western 
coast.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  di- 
minutive stature ;  then-  hair  is  dark,  long, 
eltringy,  eyes  black,  heads  disproportionate- 
ly large^  legs  thin,  and  complexion  a  brown- 
ish yellow,  approaching  to  olive  green. 
This,  however,  is  partly  o^vine  to  their 
filthy  manner  of  livmg,  and  pa^Sy  to  their 
food  and  occupations,  as  they  are  constant- 
ty  covered  with  blubber  and  thiin  oil. 
The  women,  being  employed,  from  early 
vouth,  in  canying  heavy  loads,  are  so 
broad  shouldered^  as  to  lose  all  feminine 
impeanmce.  Their  dress  contributes  to 
this  effect  ;  they  wear  the  skins  of  seals 
and  reindeer.  The  short  coats,  the  trow- 
sers  and  boots  of  both  sexes,  are  all  made 
of  the  same  material  In  extremely  cold 
weather,  they  wear  a  shirt  made  of  the 
skins  of  birds,  particulariv  those  of  the 
sea-raven,  the  eider  duck,  &c.  In  winter, 
they  live  in  houses  of  stone,  with  walls 
two  feet  in  thickness,  covered  with  brush- 
wood and  tur^  and  with  an  entrance  so 
small,  that  it  can  be  passed  onl  v  on  the 
hands  and  feet  ^Vindows  are  seldom  met 
with  in  these  huts ;  those  which  they  have 
are  made  of  the  intestines  of  whales  and 
seals.  The  hei^t  of  the  house  never 
exceeds  six  foet ;  it  is  12  feet  wide,  and  of 
about  the  same  length.  It  consists  of  one 
room  only,  with  a  raised  platform  on  one 
side,  covered  with  seal-dun, 'which  serves 


the  double  purpose  of  a  bed  and  a  tabt^. 
Lamps,  supplied  With  train-oil,  are  kept 
constantly  bumine^  as  much  for  the  eake 
of  warmth  as  of  hght  The  smell  fiom 
so  many  oil  lamps,  together  with  that  of 
the  fish,  raw  skins  and  greasy  inhabitants^ 
is  Jbard^  to  be  endured  by  unaccustomed 
nostrils ;  and  the  fikhy  condition  of  the 
huts  breeds  immense  quantities  of  ver- 
min. When  the  snow  melts,  which  is 
generally,  the  case  in  May,  the  roof  of  the 
ous^  generally  nnks  in,  ahd  the  Green- 
lander  then  spreads  a  tent,  which  is  cover- 
ed with  seal  skin,  and  surrounded  with  a 
curtain  of  the  intestines  of  whales  j  the 
interior  is  arranf^d  like  the  winter  estab- 
fisliment  Then*  utensils  and  tools  are 
simple,  but  ingeniously  contrived.  They 
consist  of  bows  and  arrows,  lances,  jave- 
lins and  harpoons.  Their  c^oes  are 
made  of  hubs,  bound  by  whalebone,  and 
covered  with  dressed  seal^in.  They 
show  a  wonderful  skill  in  m&naging  them, 
even  ip  the  most  boisterous  weather. 
They  also  use  sledges,  drawn  by  dogs,  Jn 
which  they  sometimes  go  fiom  30  to  40 
miles  fit)m  the  land  on  the  fi'ozen  sea. 
The  swiibiess  of  these  animals  is  such, 
that  in  9  or  10  hours,  they  accompDsh  a 
distance  of  about  60  miles.  The  language 
of  the  Greenlajiders  is  the  same  as  diac 
spoken  by  the  Esquimaux  in  Labrador, 
and  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  bay.  Tra- 
ces of  it  are  also  said  to  be  found  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  as  far  as 
Nootka  sound.  The  variety  in  the  forms 
of  the  verbs,  in  combination  with  the  pro- 
nouns, is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this 
language.  .The  superstitious  Greenland- 
ers  pay  great  respect  to  their  an^ekoks  or 
sorccrera,  who  are  at  the  same  tune  their 
priests  and  phyncians.  They  have  bat 
veiy  rude  notions  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
During  the  prevalence  of  tne  north-east 
viands,  the  cold  is  often  so  great,  that  the 
mercury  sinks  to  48**  below  the  fineezing 
point  of  Fahr.  The  w^  winds  coming 
from  Davis's  straits  are  always  damp,  and 
accompanied  by  tha>vs.  The  basis  of  the 
mountains  and  rocks  is  a  fine-grained 
granite,  with  ^eiss,  mica  slate,  horn- 
blende and  whitestoue.  Many  interesting 
and  unconmion  minerals  are  found — mag- 
netic iron  ore,  gadoliuite,  zircon,  schorl, 
tourmaline,  the  finest  garnets,  sodahte, 
iolite,  and  hypersthene  of  a  beautiful 
light  oluc.  jfkmoug  the  animals  are  the 
polar  fox,  the  white  hare,  the  reindeer, 
the  white  bear,  the  arctic  fox,  the  walrus, 
variou»  kinds  of  seals,  and  the  nan^al. 
The  Greenland  whale  {see  WlidU^  and 
Jfhak'Fuhay)  is  found  m  great  numbers 
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and  of  ao  coonnous  size.  Of  the  birdB, 
the  prindpal  is  the  dnereous  eegle  ;the 
anowy  owl,  and  others  of  the  falcon  tribe, 
inhabit  the  high  rocks ;  the  water-fowl 
are  niuneroua  A  species  of  mosquito  is 
exceedlngiy  troublesome  in  the  warm 
weather.  The  exports  are  whalebone,  oil 
skins  and  fure,  ekler  down,  the  horns  of 
the  uamJ,  &c.  The  imports  are  provis- 
ions, gunpowder,  cotton  and  linen  goods, 
iron  and  glass  wares,  &c  In  the  inlets 
and  bays  which  intersect  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  immense  masses  of  ice  are  ac- 
ciunulated  duiinff  a  series  of  vears,  which, 
being  loosened  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, lose  their  points  of  support  from  the 
8hare,and  plunge  into  the  ocean  with  athun- 
dering  noise.  Being  afterwards  set  adrift 
by  the  currents,  they  embarrass  the  naviga- 
tioB  of  the  Polar  seas,  and  become  the  terror 
of  the  mariner.  Those  masses  of  ice  are 
formed  both  of  frerii  and  of  salt  water,  and 
sometimes  rise  more  than  500  feet  above 
the  sur&ce  of  the  water.  The  salt  water 
ice  occurs  in  immense  fields,  of  many 
thousand  fathoms  in  length  and  breadm, 
divided  by  fissures,  but  following  close  on 
each  other.  When  the  wind  oegins  to 
blow,  and  the  sea  to  rise  in  vast  billows, 
die  violent  shocks  of  those  masses  of  ice 
against  each  other,  fill  the  mind  with  as- 
tonishment and  terror.  The  coasts  of 
Greenland  are  sunrounded  by  many  thou- 
sand islands  of  different  sizes,  on  which 
the  nadve  inhabitants  frequently  fix  theu* 
residence,  on  account  of.  their  good  sitim- 
tion  for  sea  game. 

(jrECETf  MoufTTAiirs ;  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, commencing  in  Canada,  and  extend- 
ing south  through  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecdcut  They  divide  the 
waters  which  flow  into  tlie  Connecticut 
finom  those  which  flow  into  lake  Cham- 
plain  and  the  Hudson.  Among  the  high- 
est summits  in  Vermont  are  Mansfield 
mountain,  Camel's  rump^  and  Killington 
peak.  West  rock,  near  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  is  tlie  southern  termination  of  the 
chain.  The  natiural  growth  upon  these 
mountains  is  hemloc^  pine,  si>ruce,  and 
other  evergreens,  and  they  derive  theur 
name  from  theu*  green  appearance. 
There  are  many  fine  farms  among  these 
mountains,  and  much  of  the  land  upon 
them  b  excellent  for  grazing. 

GaccNOCK ;  the  chief  seaport  of  Scot- 
land, on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
Cly(k,  which  has  in  front  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  bay.  The  manufactories  of 
the  place  are  sugar-houses,  roiie-walks, 
soap  and  candle  works,  tan  works,  potte- 
ries, bottle  and  crystal  works,  hat  manu- 
5* 


ketones,  extensive  fbimderiea  and  manu- 
&ctories  of  steam  engines  and  chain  ca- 
bles ;  to  these  may  be  added  ship-build- 
ing, viiiich  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
The  herring-fishery  is  the  oldest  brancli 
of  the  industiy  of  tlie  place.  The  har- 
bors are  very  spacious,  and  are  f>equcnted 
by  vessels  m>m  all  quarters  of  tlie  world. 
The  dry  docks  are  elegant  and  commo- 
dious; the  one  lately  erected,  near  the 
custom-hoOse,  is  considered  the  first  in 
the  kingdom.  Population  in  1828,  over 
25,00a  Lon.  0°  18'  58" W. ;  let.  55^  57'  2"N. 
GREENSTOiff:.  (See  Hornblende,) 
GREsrcviLLE  College,  pleasantly  sit- 
uated, 3  miles  from  Greenville,  Tennessee, 
was  incorporated  in  1794.  The  college 
hall  is  a  neat  building,  about  60  feet  long, 
and  25  wide,  of  2storie&  The  college  Iios 
a  library  of  about  3500  volumes,  a  small 
plulosophical  apparatus,  and  funded  prop- 
erty to  die  amount  of  about  $6000. 

Greenwich  ;  a  maiket-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Kent,  on  the  southern  bonk  ojf 
the  Thames,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  palace 
in  which  the  kings  of  Eneland  occasion- 
ally resided.  It  was  built  dv  Humphrey, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  called  PlacerUyu 
Henry  VII  enlarged  it,  and  his  son,  Henry 
VIII,  finished  it.  Queen  Eljzabetli  and 
queen  Mary  were  bom  within  its  walls, 
and  EMwara  VI  died  here.  King  Charles 
II  took  the  greater  part  do\vn,  and  com- 
menced a  new  palace  on  its  site,  a  port  of 
which  forms  one  wing  of  the  present  hos- 
pital This  consists,  at  present,  of  four 
cpctensive  piles  of  building  or  wines,  en- 
tirely detached  from  each  other,  but  so 
connected  by  the  conformity  of  their 
dimensions,  tlieir  figures,  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  their  decorations,  as  to 
form  a  complete  whole.  The  principal 
front,  which  is  neariy  all  of  Portknd  stone, 
faces  the  Thames  on  the  north.  The  two 
northern  wings  are  separated  by  a  square 
of  270  feet  wide ;  the  two  soutliem  are 
connected  by  two  colonnades,  115  feet 
asunder,  supported  by  300  double  col- 
mnns  and  pilasters ;  while  a  spacious 
avenue  through  the  hospital  from  the 
town,  divides  these  squares  from  each 
other,  and  thus  also  divides  the  whole  of 
the  nortliem  half  of  the  buildihg  from 
the  whole  of  the  southern.  In  the  ini(Ulle 
of  the  great  Square  is  a  statue  of  Greorge 
II,  sculptured  by  Rvsbrach.  Extending 
865  feet  along  the  front,  the  interven'mg 
bank  of  the  Thames  is  formed  imo  a  ter- 
race, with  a  double  flight  of  8te|)6  to  the 
river  in  the  middle.  The  pensioners  to 
be  received  into  the  hospital  must  be 
aged  and  maimed  seamen  of  the  navy,  or 
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of  the  merchant  aervice,  if  wounded  in 
battle,  and  niarines  and  fotei^aers,  who 
hiive  served  two  years  in  the  navy.  The 
total  expense  of  the  establishment  is 
£6^,000  per  annum,which  is  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  ehout  3000  Seamen  on 
the  premises,  and  5400  out-pensioners. 
Connected  with  this  establishment  is  a 
naval  asylum,  designed  for  tlie  support 
and  education  of  the  orphan  cliildren  of 
seamen.  On  a  rising  ground  in  the  park, 
160  feet  above  low  water  mark,  and  com- 
manding a  rich  and  varied  prospect, 
stands  the  royaV  observatory,  celebrated 
by  the  great  names  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. The  private  buildings  are  hand- 
some, but  the  streets  are  in  general  irreg- 
ular. Population  of  the  parish  in  1821, 
20,712 ;  ^i  miles  £.  London  bridge. 
Thp  longitude  in  Engl^  geography  is 
calculated  from  the  meridiui  of  Green- 
wich.   Lat5P29'N. 

Greffier  ;  formeriy,  in  the  United  Prov- 
inces, the  first  secretaiy  of  state ;  in 
France,  the  clerk  of  a  court  of  justice. 
(For  the  etymology  of  the  word,  see  Count,) 

Gr^goire,  Henry,  count,  former  bish- 
op of  Blois,  whose  civil,  hteraiy  and  re- 
ligious career  has  been  characterized  by 
love  of  liberty,  active  philanthropy,  in- 
flexible integrity  and  ardent  piety.  He 
was  bom  at  Vetro  in  1750 ;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  states-general  in  1789, 
and  was  one  of  the  five  ecclesiastics  pres- 
ent at  the  session  of  the  Tennis  Gourt. 
In  the  constituent  assembly,  ho  was  die 
tinguished  for  the  boldness  of  his  opinions 
on  civil  and  reli^ous  liberty,  and  for  the 
eloquence  by  which  he  supported  them. 
At  this  early  period,  he  began  his  efforts 
in  favor  of^the  Jews  and  blacks,  which 
place  him  high  aitiong  the  fiiends  of  hu- 
manity. He  was  the  first  among  the  cli^r- 
gy  to  take  the  constitutional  oath.  In 
Uie  convention,  Gr^goire  advocated  the 
abolition  of  royalty  (September,  1792), 
but  endeavored,  at  the  same  time,  to  save 
the  king,  by  propodng  that  the  punish- 
ment of  death  should  be  abolished.  His 
absence  on  a  mission  with  three  members 
of  the  convention,  prevented  him  from 
voting  on  the  trial  of  the  king ;  but  he  re- 
vised to  sign  the  letter  of  Ks  three  col- 
leagues to  mat  body,  demanding  the  sen- 
tence of  death.  In  the  reign  of  terror, 
when  the  bishop  of  Paris  abdicateJ^  his 
digni^r,  and  several  of  the  clergy  abjured 
the  Chiistian  relinon  in  the  presence  of 
the  convention,  the  bishop  of  Blois  had 
the  courage  to  resist  the  storm  of  invec- 
tives fiom  the  tribimes,  and  threats  from 
the  Mountain.   **  Are  sacrifices  demand 


fbr  the  country?^  he  s^id ;  ^  lom  acctntom* 
ed  to  make  them.  Are  the  revenues  of  my 
bishopric  r^uired  p  I  ahioidon  them 
without  regret.  Is  reli|pon  the  subject  of 
your  deliberations  ?  It  is  an  afilair  beyond 
your  jurisdiction.  I  demand  the  fiieedom 
of  religious  worehip."  At  a  later  period, 
we  find  Irim  in  the  senate,  fbmmg  one  of 
th^  minority  of  five,  opposing  the  aceeft* 
sion  of  the  first  consul  to  the  throne,  and 
alone  in  opposiiig  the  obsequious  addi^esB 
of  that  body  to  the  new  sovereign.  In 
1814,  he  signed  the  act  deposing  the  em- 
peror, and,  in  181^  refused,  as  member  of 
the  institute,  to  sign  the  atkUHorud  acL 
On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he 
was  excluded  fVom  the  institute,  and  from 
his  ejpiscopal  see ;  and,  on  his  election  to 
the  cnamber  of  deputies  in  181^  he  vm^ 
excluded  from  a  seat  by  the  royalist  ma- 
jority. Since  this  unmerited  indignity, 
this  venerable  philanthropist  and  scholar 
has  devoted  himself  to  his  literary  and  be- 
nevolent labors.  His  works  are  numerous. 
Gregorian  Calehoar.  (See  Calendar,) 
Greoort,  bishop  of  Neoctesarea,  in 
which  place  he  was  bom,  of  pagan  parents, 
was  called,  on  account  of  the  many  mira- 
cles which  he  is  said  to  have  performed, 
Thcumaturgus  (the  worker  or  miracles). 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence, 
and  Was  d  pupil  of  Origen.  He  died 
about  270.  His  works  were  published 
(in  Greek  and  Latin]  by  Vossius, ,  with 
scholia,  Mayence,  1604, 4to. 

Greoort  of  Naztanzeti,  a  celebrated 
teacher  of  the  Greek  church,  bom  about 
328,  at  Arianzo,  near  Nazianzum,  in  Cap- 
padocia,  was  tft  first  presbyter  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Nozianzum.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Basil,  and  a  yiolent 
enemy  of  the  Arians.  Among  his  pupils 
in  eloquence,  Jerome  vi^as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. He  died  about  890,  and  left 
many  works,  of  which  a  complete  edition 

S Greek  and  XAtin)  was  published  at  Paris, 
609,2vols.folio.. 
Gregory  of  Tours  (his  proper  name 
^vas  (korgeFlorentinus)  waar  bom  in  Au- 
Vergne  (m9),  made  bishop  of  Tours  in 
573,  showed  great  firmhess  in  the  dread- 
flil  times  of  Chilperic  and  Fredegonde 
f q.  v.),  and  died  Nov.  27,  59a  Besides 
his  eight  books  on  the  virtues  and  mira- 
cles of  the  BSliints,  he  left  Histori€B  Ecdes, 
Francorum  lAhri  X,  which  he  brought 
down  to  the  year  591,  and  which,  not- 
withstanding its  marvellous  tales  and  its 
want  of  method,  has  much  interest,  as 
being  the  only  historical  work  of  the  time. 
Greoort  I,  pope;  called  also  the 
ChrtaL    He  vnis  tx>m  at  Rome,  of  a  noble 
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ftnuly,  about  544 ;  and,  hsviDg  received  an 
education  suitable  to  bis  lank,  be  became 
a  member  of  tbe  senate,  and  filled  otber 
employmeDts in  the  state.  Italy  wastben 
mfcgect  to  tbe  emperors  of  tbe  East,  and 
Justin  n  8pp<^tea  bim  to  tbe  important 
post  of  preieet  or  governor  of  Rome ; 
whieb,  after  baving  l^ld  it  for  some  tone 
"witb  great  reputation,  he  resigned.  The 
death  of  his  rather  put  bim  in  possession 
of  great  weahb,  which  he  expended  in  the 
foundation  of  mp^iasteries  and  charitable 
institutionB.  Disgusted  with  the  world, 
betook  tbe  monastic  vows  himself^  and 
hets&nie  a  menober  of  one  of  his  own  es- 
taMisbmesitB.  Pope  Pelagius  II  sent  him 
on  on  en^basqr  to  OonMantinople,  and 
made  bim  papal  secretary  after  bis  return 
to  R(Hne.  On  the  deom  o^  pope  Pela- 
ms,  m  590,  be  was  chosen  his  successor. 
He  displayed  great  zeal  for  the  conversion 
df  lieretics,  tbe  advancement  of  mona- 
chism,  and  the  rigid  enfbrcement  of  ce- 
libacy among  the  ckrgy.  His  contest  for 
ecclesiastical  superiority  vdth  John,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  laid  the  foimda- 
tion  of  ihe  schism  between  the  €h-eek  and 
I^atin  churches,  which  has  subsisted  to 
the  present  day.  The  conversion  of  the 
Angb-Saxona  to  Christianity  was  a  project 
honorable  to  his  zeal  and  abilities.  (See 
JhagugHn^  St.)  He  died  in  March,  604. 
The  woiks  ascribed  to  this  pope  are  veiy 
ntnuerous,  and  have  been  frequently  pu1>- 
lished.  The  most  complete  edition  is  that 
of  the  Benedictines  or  9t  Maur  (Paris, 
1706^  4  vols,  fy^),  under  the  simerin- 
tendence  of  fttber  Denis  de  St  Martha, 
who,  in  1097,  published  a  life  of  9t  Greg- 
oiy  the  Great  His  genuine  writings  con- 
art  of  a  treatise  on  the  Pastoral  Duty, 
Letten,  Scripture  Commentaries,  &c. 

GtEeoKT  OF  Ntssa  ;  bora  at  Nyssa,  in 
Cappadoda,  younger  brother  of  Basil  the 
Great,  celebrated  as  an  ardent  defender 
of  the  Nicene  creed,  and  also  for  his  elo- 
quence. He  died  in  his  native  city,  of 
which  be  was  bishop,  some  time  after 
991  Editions  of  liis  works  were  pub- 
firiied  at  Paris  in  1573  and  1005,  and  1615 
and  1638  (3  vols,  folio). 

GaEooRTVnfHddebraud).  The  year 
and  the  place  or  the  birth  of  this  great 
pope  are  uncertain.  Some  accounts  say 
that  he  was  born  at  Sienna,  others  at 
Seona,  in  Tuscany ;  others  still,  at  Rome. 
It  is,  however,  certain,  that  he  lived  at 
Rome  when  a  child,  and  went  to  France 
when  a  vonnff  man,  where  he  became 
connected  with  the  monasterv  at  Cluny, 
and  returned  to  Ronoe  in  104$.  His  his- 
toty  becomes  more  known  after  the  time 


of  his  return  to  tbe 

where  Leo  DC  saw  him  on  liis  journey 
through  France.  He  returiied  mth  this 
pope  to  Rome,  and  fifom  that  time,  al- 
though in  the  back  nound,  he  played  an 
important  port  ;  and  by  the  influence 
which  great  minds  always  exercise  over 
ordinary  men,  he  directed  the  measures 
of  Leo  and  several  followii^gpopes.  On 
the  death  of  Alexander  H  (1073),  cardinal 
Hildebrand  was  raised  to  the  papal  chair. 
He  now  labored  with  the  greatest  enemr 
to  accomplish  those  plans  for  which  he 
had  prepared  the  way  by  the  measures 
which  the  preceding  popes  had  adopted 
through  his  influence.  It  was  tbe  object  of 
his  ambition  not  only  to  place  the  whole 
ecclesiasdcal  power  in  tne  hands  of  the 
pope,  but  to  make  the  church  entirely 
mdependent  of  the  temporal  power.  He 
wisliHcd  to  found  a  theocracy,  in  which 
the  pope,  the  vicar  of  God,  should  be  the 
sovereign  ruler,  in  political  as  well  as  ec- 
clesiastical matters — a  bold  idea,  virhich  he 
probably  conceived  in  consequence  of 
the  wretched  state  of  all  civil  authority. 
He  therefore  prohibited  the  marriage  of 
priests,  and  abolished  lay  investiture,  the 
only  remaining  source  of  the  authority 
of  princes  over  the  clergy  of  their  domin- 
ions. In  1074,  he  issued  his  edicts  against 
simony  and  the  marriage  of  priests,  and, 
in  1075,  an  edict  fbrfoidding  the  clergy, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  offices, 
from  receiving  the  investiture  of  any  ec- 
clesiasdcal dignity  from  the  hands  of  a 
layman,  and,  at  the  same  time,  forbidding 
the  laity,  under  penalty  of  excommunica- 
tion, to  attempt  tne  exercise  of  the  inves- 
titure of  the  clergy.  The  emperor  Heniy 
IV  refused  to  obey  tjiia  decree,  and  Greg- 
oiy  took  advantoge  of  the  discontent  ex- 
cited by  the  despotic  character  and  youth- 
ful levity  of  the  emperor,  among  the 
people  and  princes  of  Germany,  to  ad- 
vance his  own  purposes.  In  1075,  he 
deposed  several  German  bishops,  who 
had  bougiit  their  offices  of  tbe  eitiperor, 
and  excommimicated  five  imperial  coun- 
sellorsywho  were  conceraed  in  this  transac- 
tion ;  and  when  the  emperor  persisted  in 
retaining  the  counsellors  and  supporting 
the  bishops,  the  pope,  in  1076,  issued  a 
new  decree,  summoning  the  emperor 
before  a  council  at  Rome,  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  charges  brought  against 
him.  Heniy  IV  then  caused  a  sentence 
of  deposition  to  be  passed  against  the 
pope,  by  a  council, assembled  at  Worms. 
Tlie  pope,  in  return,  excommunicoted  the 
emperor,  and  released  all  bis  subjects  and 
vassals  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.   The 
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emperor  soon  found  all  Upper  Germany 
in  opposition  to  him,  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  Saxons  in  Lower  Germany  re- 
newed the  war  against  him ;  and  vrhea 
the    princes    assembled   at   Oppenheim 
came  to  the  determination  of  proceeding 
to  the  election  of  another  emperor,  he 
yielded,  almost  unconditionally  ;  he  was 
oUiged  to  consent  to  acknowledge  the 
pope,  whom  they  were  to  invite  into  the 
empire,  as  ins  judge,  to  afoai^don  his  ex- 
communicated counsellorB,  and    to  con- 
sider himself  as  suspended  from  the  ffov- 
emment    To  prevent  being  deposed  by 
the  pope,  Henry  IV  (q.  v.J  hastened  to 
Itxdj^  where   he   submittea,  at  Canossa 
(1077),  to  a  humiliating  penance,  and  re- 
ceived absolution.    In  the  mean  time,  his 
friends  again  assembled  around  him,  and 
he  defeated  his  rival,  Rodolph  of  Suabia. 
He  then  caused  the  pope  to  be  deposed 
by  the  council  of  Brixen,  and  an  anti- 
pope,  Clement  III,  to  be  dected  in  1080, 
afior  which  he  hastened  to  Rome,  and 
placed  the  new  pope  on  the  throne.  Greg- 
oiy  now  passed  three  years  as  a  prisoner 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  but  could  never 
be  induced  to  compromit  the  rights  of  the 
church,    tie  was  finally  liberated  by  Rob- 
ert Guiscard,  a  celebrated  Norman  prince, 
whom  he  had  made  duke  of  Apulia;  but  the 
Romans  compelled  him  to  quit  the  city, 
because  it  liad  been  plundered  by  the  sol- 
diers of  RoberL    Gregory  then  retired  to 
Salerno,  under  the  protection  of  the  Nor- 
man prince,  where  he  died,  in  1085.    By 
the  cehbacy  (q.  v.J  of  the  clergy,  Gregoiy 
aimed  at  ulcreasmg  their  sanctity,  and 
making  them  entirely  independent  of  fam- 
ily connexions.    The  some  measure  pre- 
vented the  possesions  of  the  church  from 
beconling  mere  feudal  dependencies  on 
temporal  princes,  which  would  have  b^n 
the  natural  6)urse,  if  the  clergy  had  be- 
come parents,  and,  of  course,  desirous  of 
transmitting  the  estates  which  they  enjoyed 
to  their  children.    Matilda,  countess  of 
Tuscany,  whom  he  induced  to  bequeath 
her  almost  regal  possessions  to  the  papal 
see,  was  1^  cniet  support    Most  Protes- 
tant writers  have  accused  him  of  insatia- 
ble ambidon ;  but  die  impardal  historian, 
who  considers  the  spirit  of  his  whole  Hfe, 
studies  his  letters,  and  observes  that  his 
severi^  towards  himself  was  as  ^great  as 
towards  others,  will    judge    differently. 

r Gregoiy  must  be  considered  as  a  great 
*  'tual  conqueror,  who  reudered  the 
jy  independent  of  the  temporal  power, 
and  secured  their  safety  amid  die  scenes 
of  violence  with  which  Europe  was  fiUed ; 
thereby  rendering  them  capable  of  ad- 


vancing the  progren  of  civi]izadon,wfaick 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  swallowed 
up   in   barbarism.     The   pqwl   powei^ 
which  he  reudered  independent  of  the  im- 
perial was,  for  ages,  the  great  bulwark 
of  order  aniid  the  turbulence  of  the  semi- 
civihzed  people  of  Europe^  '  In  capacious- 
ness and  boldness  of  mind,  he  may  be 
compared  to  Napoleon.    Hia  system  un- 
doubtedly   became    unsuitable,   like   all 
other  sjTstems^to  the  wants  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced age;  and  the  good  of  mankind,  in 
the  proffress  of  time,  required  that  the 
temporal  powers  should  become  again  in- 
dependent of  the  Roman  see. 
;  Gregobt,  James,  a.  mathematician  and 
philosopher,  the  inventor  of  the  reflecting 
telescope,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  163^ 
and  rec^ved  his  education  at  the  Maris- 
chal  college.    In  16^  he  published  Op- 
Hea  promotOf  seu  abdUa  Badiorum  r^fiexo- 
rum  ^  refradoirum  JM^aterui,   Geomdrict 
enucUaia  [4to|,  explaining  the  idea  of  the 
telescope  which  bears  his  name ;  and,  in 
1664,  visited  London  for  the  purpose  of 
perfecting  the  mechanical  construction  of 
the  instrument.    Disappointed  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  a  q>eculum  ground  and 
polished  of  a  proper  figure,  he  suspended 
his  design,  and  set  ofi  on  a  tour  to  Itafy. 
He  staid  some  time  at  Padua,  where  ho 
published,  in  1667,  a.  treatise  on  the  Quad- 
rature of  the  Cux^le  and  Hyperbola  (re- 
printed at  Venice,  in  1668,  widih  additions). 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  chosen  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society,  whose  Transac- 
tions he  enriched  by  some  valuable  papers. 
He  was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  univessity  of  St.  Andrew's,  and,  in 
1674,  was  invited  to  fill  the  mathematical 
chair  at  Edinburdi,  whither  he  removed  ; 
but,  in  October,  1675,  while  pointing  Out 
to  his  pupils  the  satellites  of^  Jupiter,  he 
was  struck  with  a  total  blindness,  and  dieda 
few  days  afler,  in  the  d7th  year  of  his  age. 
Gregort,  |)avid ;  nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  heir  or  bis  splendid  tal- 
ents, and  emulator  of  his  fame.    The  sub- 
ject of  this  article  was  educated  at  Edin- 
burdi,  where,  in  1684,  he  was  elected 
pro&ssor  of  matiiematics ;  and  the  same 
year  he  pubUshed  a  mathematical  treatise 
from  his  uncle's  papers,  with  important 
additions  of  hb  own.     His  lectures  first 
uitroduced  into  the  schools  the  Newtonian 
philosophy.  In  1691,  he  was  chosen  profes- 
sor of  astrbnomv  at  Oxford,  though  he  had 
the  celebrated  Halley  for  his  competitor-— a 
circumstance  wluch  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  friendly  intima^  between  these  mathe- 
maticians.   In  1695,  he  published,  at  Ox- 
ford, Cai&piric(B  ei  Dwjpftnctt  Sphaica  Ek- 
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fMaifB  (8vqA  in  whie^  he  tanmdein  thme 
branches  of  optics  cfaiefl  j  as  respects  the 
edOBlnictkNi  of  telescopes,  partknikirly 
those  of  his  ande  and  sir  Isaac  Newton. 
In  1697,  be  ^nve  the  fiist  demonstntioii 
<»f  the  properties  of  the  Catenarian  dure  ^ 
and  in  1703  apoeerad  his  most  celebiat- 
ed  production, A<wmoi>iMB  Pk^sicmti  Gt- 
mmdrUuB  EUmenia  (foliol  The  ol^ect  of 
diiswork  is  to  expiam  Newton^  secmie- 
try  of  centripetal  forces,  as  fiir  as  his  dis- 
eoferies  are  founded  on  it ;  and  to  exhib- 
it in  a  more  ftniiliar  form  the  astronomical 
part  of  the  Prmcipia,  Jn  1708,  he  pub* 
nhed  an  edition^of  the  books  of  Euclid, 
inGredcaud  Latin;  and  he  afterwards  en- 
caged with  doctor  Hatt^  in  editing  the 
CttBcs  of  ApoUonhv.^  He  (bed  OctlO,  1710. 
GaBeoET,  patriarch  of  the  Eastern 
Greek  chiHch,  a  Tictim  of  the  ftnatioiU 
poKcy  of  the  Porte,  was  bom  in  1739^ 
and  educated  ih  D&mitzana,  a  town  in  Ar- 
cadia in  the  Mores.  He  studied  in  several 
monaeteries,  finaOy  on  mount  Athos  (q.  v.), 
IfiFed  as  a  bennit,  w«s  made  archbishop  at 
Smjrna,  and,  in  ITdS,  patriarch  of  Con- 
siantniople.  When  the  Frekich  occupied 
£^3rpt,  m  1796^  the  Greeks  were  accused 
of  treating  secretly  with  them,  and  the 
rabble  demanded  the  head  of  the  -patriarch, 
who,  in  fiict,  by  his  pastoral  letters,  dis- 
suaded the  Greeks  fiom  taking  up  arms 
forthe¥^ench.  Setimin  himself  declar- 
ed Gregory  to  be  innocent,  but  banished, 
him  for  security  to  mount  Athos.  He  was 
soon  ailer  restored  to  his  former  diffnity. 
But  in  190&,  when  the  progress  of  the 
Rusrian  anns,  and  the  appearsnce  of  an 
Engfish  fleet  before  Constantinople,  re- 
newed the  foiy  of  the  Mussulmans  against 
the  Greeks,  and  the  lifo  of  the  patriarch 
was  threatened,  although  his  exhortations 
had  again  prerented  tro  Greeks  from  any 
hostile  movements,  Sefim  banished  him 
a  second  time  to  mount  Athos.  After  an 
farterral,  Gregorrwas  a  third  time  appoint- 
ed patriarch.  The  apostolic  virtues  of 
kwe,  diarity  and  humility,  gained  diis 
]iralate  universal  esteem;  he  hved  very 
simply,  was  Met  with  regard  to  the  mor- 
als of  die  Qreek  clergy,  and  spent  his  in- 
come for  benevolent  objects,  bestowing 
charity  on  the  poor,  without  regard  to  the 
religion  which  they  profewed,  promoting 
setoolB,  the  art  of  prmtingin  Constantino- 
ple, and  the  publication  of  usefld  books, 
in  particular,  he  promoted  the  establisb- 
ment  of  schools  of  mutual  instruction  in 
8c»o,  Patmos,  st  Smyrna,  Athens,  Sparta 
(Misitra),  and  in  Candia.  His  sennons 
and  pastoral  letters  manifest  his  piety,  tol- 
enoice,  and  knowledge  of  mankind.    He 


tranalaied  the  episties  of  tlie  aposde  Paul 
into  modem  €freek  with  a  commentary. 
He  constantly  exhorted  his  brethren  to 
obedience  and  patient  submisnon  to  the 
will  of  God.  Bnt,hi  1821,  when  theGredc 
insurrecticm  broke  out  in  the  Mores,  his 
native,  country/ he  became  an  object  of 
su^ncion  to  the  Porte,  and,  nothing  but  the 
hope  of  preventing  the  massacre  of  all  the 
Greeks  at  Constantinople,  which  had  al- 
ready been  determined  upon,  could  induce 
him  to  excommunicate  (dlst  March,  1831) 
Ypsilanti,  Suzzo  and  all  the  insui^gents,  as 
the  divan  demanded,  with  threats;  At  the 
same  time,  he  issued  a  pa^ral  letter  to  the 
clergy,  declarmg  submission  to  the  Porte  to 
bethedutyofthefoitl^uL  After  the  execu- 
tion of  the  prince  Morousi,  the  grand-vizier 
confided  to  Gregory  the  custody  of  the  &m- 
ily  of  this  prince.  Without  his  knowl- 
edge, but  perhaps  by  the  assistance  of  a 
pr^  in  the  patriarchal  palace,  the  fiunily 
escaped  on  t)oard  a  vessel,  which,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  took  them 
to  Odessa.  The  old  man  did  not  doutK 
that  this  would  decide  his  ftte.  He  im- 
mediatelv  went  to  the  grand-vizier,  the 
forious  Benderii  Ali  PacM,to  inform  him 
of  the  event  The  vizier  laid  all  the  blame 
on  him ;  but  he  was  neither  imprisoned  nor 
subjected  to  triaL  The  grand  vizier  had 
deteftnined  to  intimidate  the  Greeks  by 
an  act  of  violenceyet  unprecedented  in 
Turkish  history,  lliey  had  afaeady  been 
exposed,  for  several  weeks,  to  the  fiinatical 
rabUe  of  Constantui<mle,  which  prevented 
the  greater  part  of  them  limn  attending 
church  on  the  first  day  of  the  Easter  festi- 
val (April  23).  The  patriarch  read  the  hiffh 
mass  surrounded  by  his  bishops,  with  the 
usual  cerem<mies ;  but,  as  he  left  the  church, 
the  ianizaries  surrouiided  him,  and  seized 
the  bishops.  A  natural  respect  prevented 
them  fmn  layinc  hands  on  the  venerable 
oilman;  but  their  commander,  having 
reminded  them  of  the  erder  of  the  ^prand- 
vizier,  they  seized  the  patriarch,  m  his 
robes  of  office,  and  hanged  him  bcnfore  the 
principal  cate  of  tiie  church.  Three  bish- 
ops and  eight  priests  of  the  patriarchate, 
shared  the  same  ftte ;  they  were  all  hang- 
ed before  the  gates  of  the  churches  or  the 
dice,  intlwir  canonical  robes.  The 
y  was  not  cut  down  till  the  34th,  when 
it  was  given  up  to  the  lowest  of  the  Jews, 
who  m^ged  it  through  the  streets,  and 
threw  it  into  the  sea ;  but,  bemg  prevailed 
upon  by  a  sum  of  mone^,  they  did  not 
sink  it,  so  that  some  Greek  sailors  recover- 
ed it  during  the  niffht,<ind  carried  it  to  Odes- 
sa. Here,  with  the  permission  of  the  em- 
peror, the  martyrdom  6f  thepatrilLrch  ^vas 
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celebrated  by  the  Buasian  aichimaiidrita 
Theophilue,^  with  a  magnificeDt  AineraL 
This  act  of  barbarity  towards  an  old  man 
of  eighty  yean,  was  iblldwed  bv  the  de- 
atruction  of  many  churches,  and  the  moat 
aava^  treatment  of  the  Greeks  in  Ck>n- 
stantmople ;  but  instead  of  exciting  fear, 
itjiad  the  opposite  effect  Theenthusiaadti 
of  the  Greeks  for  their  religion  and  ^lee- 
dom  was  increased,  the  war  wps  carried 
on  with  more  animosity,  and  reconcilia- 
tion became  more  difficult,  and,  after  some 
additional  atrocities,  impossible.  (See 
Chreece,  Revolviion  of  Modem,) 

GasiFswAlDB ;  a  town  in  Hither  Pome- 
rania,  belonging,  since  the  war  of  1815,  to 
Prusna.  Lat  54<' 4<  35' N. ;  Ion.  13»  39" 
U&'E.  Population  ml83S2, 8080.  From 
1648  to  1815,  it  belonged  to  Sweden,  ex- 
cept that  from  1715  to  1721  it  was  in  the 
poeseasion  of  Denmaik,  In  1455,  Wrat- 
islaus  IX,  duke  of  Pomerania,  fouuded 
the  univermty  here.  It  does  not  floibrish 
like  the  other  Prussian  uni?ersides,  and 
contains  only  130  students ;  for  the  govern- 
ment does  not  see  fit  to  support  it  as  they 
do  the  others,  and,  at  the  same  time,  does 
not  wish  to  break  up  so  ancient  an  eetab-' 
lishment  It  is  one  of  the  few  Qerman  uni- 
yersities  which  hare  a  right  to  assist  in 
choosing  the  profesBQis.  The  university  of 
Gfeifiwwde  nominates  new  professors,  and 
the  king,  appoints.  The  town  is  well  built 
^  GREfTAPA.  (See  Granada,) 
*  GRsriAnA,  New  ;  formeriy  a  yicercmlty 
of  South  America,  called  the  JVhr  Amg' 
dam  of  Grenada^  now  forming  the,  greater 
nart  (h  the  republic  of  Colombia  $  b^mded 
K.  by  the  Caribbean  saa  ^d  Guatimala,  E. 
by  Venezuela  and  Guiana,  S.  by  the  Ama- 
zon and  Peru,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific 
ocean.  Lat  6^  S.  to  13»  N. ;  1300  miles 
in  length,  and  276  in  mean  breadth.  This 
countiy,  together  with  Venezuela,  was  for- 
merly called  Terra  Firma,  It  was  former- 
ly divided  into  three  audiences,  Panama, 
Santa  F^  and  Quito,  and  subdivided  into 
twenty-four  provinces ;  but  a  new  division 
has  been  made  since  New  Grenada  and 
Venezuela  have  been  united,  and  form- 
ed into  a  republic  There  are  univer- 
aities  at  Santa  F^  de  Bogota,  Quito, 
and  Popajran.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Magdalene,  Cauca,  Apure,  Meta,  Pu- 
tumayo  and  Caqueta.  New  Grenada 
abounds  in  the  most  sublime  mountain 
scenery.  The  great  chain  of  the  Andes 
tmveiaes  this  countiy  fit>m  north  to  south, 
and  vrithin  the  audience  of  Quito  are 
found  the  lofty  summits  of  Chimborazo, 
Pinchinca,  Cotopaxi,  &c.  The  mountains 
of  this  countiy  are  extremely,  rich  in  gold 


and  alver,  and  bare  also  nunes  of  pk 
copper,  lead  and  emeralds.  The  value  of 
gbia  and  silver  produced  annually  is  slated 
at  £650,000  ateriing.  There  are  two  mints, 
at  Santa  F^  and  Popayan-  (For  further  in* 
formation,  see  Colambioj  and  Venexuda,) 

Grbn ADB ;  a  hollow  sphere  of  ircm, 
differing  finom  a  bomb  bv  the  amallness  of 
its  diameter.  The  smaUeat  grenadea,  or 
those  throvm  by  the  hand,  are  called  hand 
fprtnadu ;  they  are  from  21  to  3^  inches 
m  diameter.  The  fliaee  is  calculated  to 
bum  fit>m  12  to  15  seconds,  so  that  time 
is  aHowed  for  throwing  them.  The  dhort 
distance  to  which  they  can  be  thrown,  and 
the  danger  of  acddenta,  have, occasioned 
them  to,be  disused.  The  small  grenades 
are  now  only  employed  &r  what  are  call- 
ed, in  French,  per^^tpux^  aeveral  of  them 
being  ftstened  to  a  board,  and  thrown 
fifom  mortara.  The  grmades  in  general 
likse  are  throvm  finom  howitzers,  and  are 
of  very  different  <  sizes,  fit»n  2  to  20 
pounds  weight  They  are  chiefly  calcu- 
lated to  act  agaoKt  cavaliy  and  distant 
columns,  wb^ne  they  may  do  great  harm. 
"  of  Wa 


In  the  battle  of  Wagram,  one 
killed  and  wounded  40  men.  As  the  util- 
ity of  large  grenades  at  sea  is  acknowl- 
edged, but  objections  exist  to^he  use  of 
howitzers  of  laige  calibre,  the  U.  States 
introduced  the  use  of  oval  grenades  in 
181S,cwhich  may  be  fired  firom  12  and  24 
pounders.  The  En^ish  imitated  this,  and 
n^e  the  grenades  with  a  t^nral  thread  ob 
the  sur&ce,  that  the  oppoaition  of  the  air 
might  give  them  a  rotatory  motion,  and 
thusnK>recertl^nty  of  direction.  Grenadea 
are  often  thrown  fit>m  cannons.  During 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  they  were  throvm 
3000  yards  upon  the  Spanish  works. 

GftKif  AniBE ;  originally  a  soldier  destin* 
ed  to  throw  the  band  grenadea.  (Sea 
Ortnade,)  Soldiers  of  long  aervice  and 
acknowledged  bravery  were  selected  for 
this  service,  so  tliat  they  soon  formed  a 
laDdofiUte.  They  vrere  thefintinthe 
assaults.  When  hand  grenades  went  out 
of  use,  the  name  grmadur  was  pre- 
served, and  the  troops  so  called  generally 
fonped  one  battalion  of  a  rpginoent,  dis- 
tinguished Inr  the  height  of  the  men  and 
a  particular  dres^  as,  for  instance,  the  hiah 
bear-skin  cap.  This  continues  to  be  tne 
case  in  most  armies.  In  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  armies,  the  grenadiers  form 
whole  re^mentB  bdonjpng  to  corps  d'ar- 
mie  of  the  guards.  Wnh  the  French,  the 
grenadier  company  is  (and  viras  under  Na- 
poleon) the  firat  of  each  battahon.  The 
dragoons  among  them  alao  had  grenadier 
companies,  which  were  aflerwaids  tmited 
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under  tbe  fBuoM  of  grtfMdien  hcheval^  a 
kmd  of  cavaJiy  between  cuintaBiera  and 
dngoonsy  and  belonging  to  the  gnards'; 
and  tbe  diagoonB  again  had  covi^pagmeg 

Oasif  OBi<B ;  an  old  city,  situated  in  the 
ibnner  prorinoe  of  Dauphlny,  now  capi- 
tal of  the  depa]tn)a[it  of  the  Isdre,  113 
leagues  an  from  Parisf  latN.  45^11' 
^;  km.  £.5^43^57";  with  22,149  in- 
hahitantB.  It  ia  the  see  of  the  suffiagan 
bishop  of  Lyons,  the  seat  of  several  cri- 
bunab,  and  the  head-quaiters  of  a  miUtaiy 
dirinon.  GrraoUe  la  a  fortified  plac^. 
An  cid  fertreaB  called  the  BaMcj  on  a 
hill  of  &e  same  name,  commands  the 
whole  city.  It  contains  several  noble  ed- 
ifices ;  among  others,  the  palace  of  the 
last  constable  of  France,  Lesdigui^res. 
Heie  is  also  a  law  school,  a  rc^  college, 
and  a  public  libraiy  with  55,Oi)0  volumes 
and  valuable  manuscrypta  Grenoble  is 
the  centre  of  a  great  manu&cture  of 
gloves,  and  contains  tanneries  and  impor- 
tant £stillerie&  Conmierce  is  fiicihtatod  by 
thels^re.  Anumberofdistinguifihedmon 
have  been  natives  of  this  place:  forin- 
stance.  Bayard,  Condillac,  Mabiyi  Vau- 
canson,  &c  The  bridge  over  the  Drac 
is  a  single  arch  120  feet  high,  and  of  140 
feet  span.  Grenoble  is  a  very  old  place^ 
and  of  Gallic  origin.  In  the  time  of  the 
AUobrogea,  it  vras  called  CoJoro,  which 
name  it  retuned  under  the  Romans,  until 
Gratian  enlarged  it,  and  called  it  Oratior 
$u)poUs.  Remains  of  antiquity  which 
have  been  discovered  here,  leave  no  doubt 
respecting  its  origin.  It  has  been  the  see 
of  a  bishop  since  the  4th  century.  Gren^ 
oble  vras  the  first  city  of  importance, 
wluch  opened  her  cates  to  Napoleon,  on 
his  retufu  fiom  £umu  The  emperor,  as 
Us  hamUid  of  troops  were  preparing  fbr 
die  attack  on  the  garrison  of  Grenoble, 
advanced  alone,  and,  uncovering  his  breast, 
said  aloud  U>  the  soldiers,  SHI  e$t  parmi 
tmt$y tHl en t$l  umevl  qui  vemUetuerson 
rhML^  9on  empereur  it  le  pevt,  k  vqicu 
Be  was  answei^  by  cries  of  Vwe  rempe* 
tntr,  and  joined  by  me  soldiers. 

GaEmrtLLE  (William  Wyndham  Gren- 
viDe)»  lord,  son  of  George  GrenviUe,  who 
was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at  th^ 
time  of  the  paanng  of  the  stamp  act 
Q764),  was  bom  in  1759,  educated  at 
£ton  and  Oxford,  and  earW  brought  for- 
ward in  pobfic  life  by  his  friend  William 
PStL  He  entered  parfiament  in  1785^  and 
was  speaker  of  tne  house  of  commons 
when,  in  1789,  he  vfas  made  secretary  of 
the  home  department  In  1790,  he  vns 
ccBiled  a  peer,  by  die  dtle  d*  baron  Qreo- 


ville,  and  the  next  year  became  secretaij 
of  foreign  affidrs,  and  continued  in  this 
{MMt  dU  1801,  when  he  retired  vrith  Mr. 
Pitt,  on  the  king's  refusal  to  make  the 
ooncessions  in  fiivor  of  the  Catholics, 
which  had  been  promised  by  the  ministry. 
On  the  death  of  Pitt,  in  1804,  lord  Grea- 
ville  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  at 
the  head  of  the  coalition  ministry,  and  in- 
curred the  public  reproach  by  holding,  at 
the  s^one  time,  the  place  of  auditor  of  the 
exchequer,  that  is,  auditor  of  his  own  ac- 
counts. In  1809,  the  resignation  of  lord 
Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning  having  left 
lord  Liverpool  the  only  secretaiy  of  state, 
official  letters  were  addressed'  to  eari  Grey 
and  lordXSrenville,  proposing  the  fonna- 
tion  of  a  combined  ministrv.  Earl  Grey 
declined  all  union  at  once.  Lord  GrenviUie 
went  to  London,  but,  on  the  next  day,  also 
deiclined  the  proposed  alliance.  He  has  al- 
ways been  consistent  on  one  subject,  that 
of  concessions  to  the  Catholics,  of  viiach 
he  has  ever'been  the  constant  advocate. 
Grebham,  sir  Thomas,  a  merchant  of 
London,  was  bom  in  1519,  and  educated 
at  Gonville  hall,  in  Cambridge.  His  fiither 
was  agent  of  the  king's  money  afifturs  at 
Antwerp;  and,  his  successor  having  brought 
them  into  a  bad  condition,  young  Gresham 
wna  sent  over,  in  1552,  to  retneve  them* 
He  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  in  two 
years  he  paid  ofiT  a  heavv  loan,  and  raised 
the  king^  credit  considerably.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  office ;  but  it  vms  soon  restored  to 
him,  with  that  of  queen's  merchant,  and 
he  was  also  knighted.  In  1568,  he  plan- 
ned and  erected  a  hunt  or  exchan^  for 
the  merchants  of  London,  in  imitation  of 
that  of  Antwerp.  In  1570,  queen  Elissa- 
beth,  visiting  the  new  building,  solemnly 
prockimed  it  the  rotftd  txdumgt;  vrbkik 
name  its  successor.  Since  the  fire  of  Lon- 
don, still  continues  to  bear.  The  troublea 
in  the  Low  Countries  interrupting  the  loans 
fi!om  Antwerp  to  the  crown,  sir  Thomaa 
induced  the  moneyed  men  in  London  to 
join  in  a  small  locui,  which  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  advances  anoo 
made  firom  the  same  body.  He  founded 
a  collei^  in  London,  notwithstanding  the 
ofAoslnon  of  the  univenity  of  Cambridge^ 
and  devised  hn  house  fer  habitafions  and 
lecture-rooms  K>r  seven  professors,  on  the 
seven  fiberal  sciences,  who  were  to  re- 
ceive a  salary  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
royal  exchange.  Gresham  college  has 
once  been  converted  into  the  modem 
general  excise-office  ;  bat  the  places  are 
still  continued,  with  a  double  salary  fiir 
the  k«  of  the  apartmenti^  and  the  lectures 
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are  now  chrttimtlieroyBt  exchange.  He 
died  euddenly  in  157&  at  the  a^e  of  aixty. 

Orbssbt;  Jean  Baptiate  Louia,  an 
agreeable  French  poet,  bdm  at  Amiens^ 
1709,  entered  the  order  pf  tfse  JefNiits  in 
hia  16th  year,  and  left  it  10  yeaia  after- 
wards, on  aooount  of  the  attention  excit- 
ed by  his  poem  Ver-VerL  In  Paris  he 
had  die  good  fbrtune  to  increase  this  rep* 
utatioftf  and, ,  in  1748,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  academy.  He  lived  at 
Amietis,  where  he  filled  an  office  in  the 
financial  department,  and  where  he  mar- 
ried a  rich  lady.  After  the  deatl^  of  Lou- 
is XV,  he  visited  Paris,  and  was  chosen  to 
congratulate  Louis  XVI,  in  the  name  of 
die  academy,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  The  court  and  the  city  were 
both  desirous  of  beholding  the  man  who 
had  been  so  sOccessftil  in  delineating 
them.  But  the  expectation  which  had 
been  formed  ftom  his  earlier  work^  was 
&f  finom  bein^  answered  by  his  academi- 
cal discourse  m  reply  to  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  Suard,  and  in  whidi  he  painted 
the  ft>yies  of  the  capital^  His  picturea 
were  distorted  and  exaggerated.  He 
died  soon  after,  in  1777,  without  leaving 
aity  children.  His  agreeable  manners, 
and  his  integritjr  of  character,  irained  him 
distinguished  fiiends.  Louis  AVI  grant- 
ed him,  in  1775,  Tetters  of  nobility.  His 
Fer-Feti  is  distiiu^uished  for  wit,  vivacity 
and  interest,  and  its  value  appears  the 
more  remarkable  fiom  the  poverty  of  the 
subject  Oreaset  has  written  much  that  is 
good,  and  some  thiugs  merely  passable. 

Gresson;  the  loraest  summit  of  the 
Voeges,  4002  feet  high. 

Grbtha  GaXEif,  or  GaAiTmsr ;  a  village 
and  parish  in  Scotknd,  in  Dumfiies,on 
Sblway  frith,  eight  miles  north  of  Carlisle. 
It  is  the  first  stage  m  Scotland  fifom  £ngi- 
land,  and  has  for  more  than  70  year»be^ 
ftmoua  as  the  place  of  celebration  of  the 
manriages  of  fugitive  lovers  fit>m  En^- 
kuuL-  According  to  the  Scottish  law,  it  IS 
only  necessaiy  for  a  couple  to  declare  be» 
Ibfe  a  justice  of  the  peace,  that  they  are 
tmmarried,and  wish  to  be  manied, in  or- 
der td  conclude  a  kwfUl  maniage.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  about  S  mar- 
ria^  take  place  here  annually.  Ablack^ 
timth  vras  a  long  time  the  justice  of 
^epeece.    His usualfee was  15 guineas. 

Ge^THT,  Andr6  Ernest  .Modeste,  a 
French  composer  of  music,  bom  at 
liege,  1741,  showed  as  earljr  as  his  4th 
year  his  sensilMfity  to  musical  rhythnk 
At  this  age,  being  left  one  da^  alone,  the 
noise  of  water  boiling  in  aniron  pot  ex- 
cited his  attention ;  he  begui  to  dance  to 


the  sound,  which  resembled  that  of  a 
drum.  He  then  wished  to  discover  the 
origin  of  this  bubbling  in  the  vessel,  and 
he  oyertumed  it  into  a  hot  cqal  ^le^  Tlie 
explosion  was  so  quick,  that^  rendered 
senseless  by  the  steam  and  smoke,  he  fell 
to  the  ground  much  burnt  This  acddeut 
brought  on  a  long  illness,  and  weakened 
his  eyes  for  Ufe.  In  1759,  Gr^r^  went  to 
Rome  to  perfect  himself  in  music  Hav- 
ing,  vdiile  at  Rome,  exhibited  «ome  Ital- 
ian scenes  and  symphonies,  he  yna  en- 
gaged by  the  manager  of  the  theatte,  Al- 
berti,  to  set  to  music  two  intermezzi  His 
fiist  efhn  met  with  great  success.  The 
pmise  which  he  obtained  fix)m  Picoini 
.was  the,  most  flattering  to  him.  Beinff 
well  received  and  esteemed  in  the  capitu 
of  Italy,  Gr^  pursued  his  studies  there, 
until  he  became  desirous  of  making  him- 
self knovm  at  Paris.  On  his  way  to 
France,  he  stopped  at  Geneva,  and  set  to 
music  the  opera  Isabella  and  Gertrude, 
which  was  brought  out  at  Paris.  The 
success  of  this  production  determined 
him  to  go  to  Pans,.to  find  a  theatre  and 
perf^niiers  worthy  of  him.  Here  he  was 
obliged,  for  two  years,  to  ^truffgle  against 
numerous^  difficulties,  before  he  obttuned 
fifom  Marmontel  the  Huron,  the  text  and 
music  of  which  were  both  vnittei^  in  sax. 
weeks.  The  jnece  was  performed  in  1769, 
with  complete  success.  The  LueUey  a 
comedy  in  one  act,  which  appeared  soon 
after,  vras  received  with  still  greater  ap- 
plause. He  now  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  theatre,  and  composed  40  op- 
eras, of  which  Le  TableaktpaHantf  Zimre 
et  JaoTy  L'Jhni  de  la  Maieon,  La  fau$$e 
Magie^  Lt  Jugemetil  de  Midae^  L^JimaMl 
Jamix,  Lu  J^>h%emens  ur^/r^tmf,  Colinette 
hladwyLa  Carevanej  Bawl,  Richard 
Oeur-de-iAim,  Jhuur^on  chez.  PoUfiraU^ 
are  still  played  with  applause.  Gr^try, 
like  Pei^leEH,  took  declamation  as  the 
guide  of  musical  expression.  He  vras  in- 
ferior to  Gluck  in  depth,  and.  he  could 
never  arrive  at  the  fulness  of  Mozart  In 
1790,  he  published  hia  Mimoires  ou  EiUde 
surlaMuii^iie.  The  first  volume  contains 
an. account  of  die  musical  career  of  the 
author.  ,He  wrote  La  FMU  and  R^Uxiom 
d'un  Soiiiaire.  He  died  in  18J3»at  Er- 
m^nonville,  in  Rousseau's  heimitage. 

Grxvilue,  Fulk  (lord  Brooke);  an  ac- 
eompliahed  courtier  and  inffenious  writer 
and  a  grtat  eucourager  of  learning  ana 
leamed  men.  He  was  bom  in  l&i4,  at 
Beauchamp  court,  Warwickshire,  the 
family  seat,  th^n  in  the  poasesnon  of  hia 
fkthor,  sir  Fulk  Greville.  He  entered 
Trinity   college,  'Cambridgei  which  he 
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aAerwards  quitted  for  Oxford ;  and,  har- 
ing  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  presented 
kiniself  at  court,  where  he  soon  rose  high 
in  the  favor  of  Elizabeth.  James  a&o 
distinguisfaed  him  by  (lis  &Tor;  but  the 
je^ousy  of  Cecil  induced  Qrei^lle  to  re- 
tire fiom  public  li^  till  the  death  oi  that 
stateaoMm  restored  him  to  the  court.  He 
BOW  rose  rapidly,  filling  in  succeaaion  the 
posts  of  under  treasurer  and  chancellor  of 
Ihe  excheouer,  and,  in  1G20,  obtained  a, 
baronjT.  Under  Charles  I,  hip  continued 
U>  enKnrlhe  royal  countenance  till  the 
dOth  of  Sq)tember,  1638^  i^en,  conven- 
ing with  an  old  servant  of  the  fiunilv, 
Eespectmg  certain  dispoations  in  his  wiu, 
the  JatteE^  considei:in(|  his  legacy  dispro- 
portioiied  to  his  services,  replied  to  liim 
with  great  insolence,  and,  on  receiving  a 
vqirimand,  stabbed  him  in  the  back,  and 
lie  expired  immediately :  the  assassiit  in- 
stantly conunitted  suicide  with  the  same 
weapon.  Lord  Brooke  was  the  founder 
of  a  historical  lecture  at  Cambrid^,  and 
enjoyed  the  fiiendship  of  sir  Phibp  Sid- 
ney, Spenser,  Jonson,  Shakspeare,  and 
most  of  die  master  spirits  oif  die  age. 
Hie  bent  <:^  his  own  genius  evidendy  led 
lum  10  the  study  of  poetry  and  history. 
An  octavo  volume  ot  his  misQellaneous 
writings  was  printed  in  1670,  and  there 
is  also  extant  a  life  of  his  friend  Sidney, 
l»y  his  hand.  The  envy  of  Cecil,  who 
denied  him  access  to  the  necessary  rec- 
cHtls,  prevented  Ids  carrfing  into  ex(?cu- 
tion  an  intention  he  had  fon^dd  of  writing 
a  histoiy  of  the  wars  of  th6  Roses^ 

Gret,  lady  Jane ;  a  young  and  accom- 
l^ahed  lemale  of  royal  d^c^^nt,  whose 
disastrous  fiite,  as  the  victim  of  an  unprin- 
cipled relative^  ambitious  projects,  has 
created  an  extraordinary  interest  in  h^r  fa- 
vor. She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Grev,  marquis  of  Dorset,  afterwards  duke 
of  Suffi>Ik,  by  the  lady  Frances,  daughter 
of  Charles  Brandon,  ouke  of  Suffolk,  and 
Maiy,  younger  sister  of  Heniy  VIII,  in 
whose  reign  lady  Jane  was  bom,  accord* 
ing  to  the  common  account,  in  1537.  She 
di^ilayed  much  precocity  of  talent  ;.and 
to  the  usual  accomplishments  of  females, 
she  added  an  acquaintance  with  the  learn- 
ed huguages,  -  as  well  as  French  and 
Italian.  Roger  Ascham  has  related,  that, 
oo  making  a  visit  to  Bradsate  hall,  he 
ibund  lady  Jane,  then  a  gin  of  fourteen, 
engaged  in  perusing  Plato's  Dialogue  on 
the  ImmortaMnr  of  the  Soul,  in  the  orig- 
inal Greek,-  wtule  the  rest  of  the  &miTy 
were  hunting  in  the  paric..  She  owed  her 
early  proficiency  in  literasnre,  in  some 
■Mssure,  to  her  learned  tutor,  Aylmer,  af- 
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terwaids  bishop  of  London ;  and  from 
him  she  imbibed  an  attachment  to  Prot- 
estantism. The  Oriental  6a  well  as  the 
classicai  languages  are  sa^d  to  have  been 
fiuniliar  to  her,  and  she  is  repre»ei^ted  as 
having  been  alto^f^ber  a  youn^  person 
of  unconunon  genius  and  aequu^ments. 
But  the  latter  are  less  singular  than  mi^bt 
be  supposed  by  those  who  do  net  take  m- 
to  account  the  ge&end  taste  for  the  culti- 
vation of  Greek  and  Roman  lore,  which 
prevailed  amona  both  sexes  lor  some  time 
afier  the  revival  of  literature  in  Europe. 
Lady  Jane  Grey  was  a  woman  of  talents, 
but  hot  a  prodigy ;  and  Mrs.  Koper,  the 
interesting  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  More,, 
with  lady  Burleigh  and  her  learned  sisters, 
may  be  adduced  as  rivals  in  erudition  of 
the  subject  of  this  ardcle.^  The  hterary 
accorap|ishmentsof  diis  unfortunate,  lady, 
however,  do  less  honor  to  her  memory  than 
the  spirit  with  which  she  b<»e  the  annihi-' 
lodon  of  her  prospects  oi  sovereignty,  and 
the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  dearest  object 
of  her  affections.  The  t^e  of  her  eleva- 
tion and  catastroi^e  has  been  often  rela- 
ted^ and  has  furmshed  a  subject. for  dra- 
matic tK>mposition.  The  most  material 
circumstanoes  are  her  marriage  with  lord 
Guilford  Dudley,  fourth  son  of  the  duke 
of  Northumberland,  in  May  1563 ;  which, 
though  it  originated  in  the  ambidous  pro- 
jects of  her  rather-in-law,  was  a  union  of 
affection.  The  duke's  plan  was,  to  reign 
in  the  liame  of  his  near  relation,  ia  whose 
favor  he  persuaded  king  Eklward  VI,  on 
his  death-oed.  to  settle  the  succession  to  - 
the  crown.  On  the  decease  of  the  king, 
lady  Jane  liad  the  good  sena^  to  refuse  tl^ 
profiered  diadem ;  but,  unfortunately,  she 
afterwards  consented  to  accept  it,  being 
influenced  by  the  importunities  of  hor 
huci)and.  Her  pageant  reign  had  lasted 
but  nine  days,  wtien  Mary,  the  late  king's 
elder  sister,  was  acknowledged  queen ;  and 
Jane  exchanged  a  throne  for  a  ]>rison. 
She  and  her  husband  were  arnugned, 
convicted  of  treason,  and  lentenc^  to 
death  ;  but  their  doom  .was  suspended, 
and  they  mi^ht,  perhaps,  have  b«en  al- 
lowed to  expiate  their  iipprudence  by  a 
temporary  confinement,  but  for  the  ill-ad- 
vis^  insurrectien  under  sir  Thomas  Wy- 
at,  in  which  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  ladpr 
Jane's  father,  was  weak  enough  to  partici- 
pate. The  suppression  of  mis  rebellion 
was  followed  by  the  execution  of  lady 
Jane  Grey  and  h^  husband.  Mary  sus- 
pended the  execution  of  her  cousin  three 
di^s,  to  aftbrd  time  for  her  conversion  to 
the  Catholic  fidth;  but  the  queen's  chari- 
tably purpose  was  defsated  by  the  con- 
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siBDey  of  lady  Jane,  who  def^ndod  her 
opiiuoiis  against  the  ai|^in6ntB  fii  the 
Komial^  dmned  aefit  to  reason  with  her, 
and  prepared  herself  with  firmneas  for 
her  approaching  fiite.  She  was  beheaded 
on  ToweivhiU,  Februaiy  12,  1554,  her 
husband  having  preriouBly  suffered  the 
same  day.  A  book,  entitled  The. precious 
Remains  of  Lady  Jane  Gjrey  (4to.),  was 
published  directly  after  her  execution ; 
and  Jettere  and  other  pieces  ascribed  to 
her  may  be  found  in  Fox's  Martyrologr. 

Orbt,  Charles,  eari,  a  distmguished 
whig  and  parhamentaiy  oratmr  in  Eng- 
land, was  Iximlu  1761,  and  was  educat^ 
at  Eton  and  Cambridfre.  On  leaving  th^ 
univernty,  he  tmvelled  on  the  continent, 
and,  soon  nSbet  his  return  to  England,  was 
Tstumed  to  parliament,  by  fiunify  interest, 
for  the  counQr  of  Noitfaumberiand,  before 
he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  but,  of 
coune,  did  not  take  his  seat  till  he  be- 
came of  age.  He  afterwards  represented 
the  borou^  of  Appleby,  till  he  succeed- 
ed to  the  peerage.  He  had  not  been  long 
in  the  house,  b^re  he  becaine  con^cu- 
ous  for  his  industry  and  his  anility  in  de- 
bate. He  was  a  warm  Foxite,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  whig  club,  and  of 
the  society  of  Friends  of  the  People.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  zealdus  opposeis 
of  Pitt's  war  asainst  France,  and  declared 
in  parliament  mat  the  disbomfiture  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  by  the  F;«nch  army, 
was  a  triumph  of  every'fipiend  of  libeity. 
On  the  deaui  of  Pitt,  the  whigs  having 
come  into  power,  Mr.  Grey  (then  lord 
Ho^ivick)  was  wikdtt  ftist  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, and,  on  the  death  of  Fox,  secreta- 
ry of  state  fbr  foreign  affidrs.  The  dis- 
solution of  this  ministiy  soon  foHowed, 
and  Jord  Hovrick  not  long  after  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  ufmer  house  by  the  death  of 
his  &ther,  but  for  many  years  took  little 
part  in  public  affiursyand  resided  in  retire- 
ment on  his  estates  in  Northumberland. 
On  the  resignation'  of  lord  CWlereagh 
aild  Mr.  Cannino,  which  vras  soon  follow- 
ed liy  that  of  the  duke^  of  Portland,^  the 
rest  of  the  ministers  made  overtures  to 
lord  GrenviUe  and  eari  Grey,  which  were 
declined.  Lcmi  Grey  opposed  the  restric- 
tions OR  the  regency^,  of  the  prince  of 
Wales;  and  when  those  restrictions  ex- 
pired, in  1813,  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  the 
minisatiy  was  renewed,  and  again  rejected. 
In  the  trial  of  the  unfortunate  queen  Car- 
oline, lord  Grey  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive and  zealous  of  the  ^eers  in  her  be- 
half; and  to  his  eloquence  and  zeal,  the 
reeuh  of  the  trial  is  in  a  great  measure 
.owing.    He  has  always  advocated  refonn 


and  the  eoiancipiition  of  the  Catholics. 
In  domestic  tife^eari  Grey  appears  in  the 
most  exemplary  light  Madame  de  8tael 
used  to  q)eak  in  terms  of  the  highest  ad- 
miretipn  of  the  ftmily  scene  at  Fallow- 
den  house.  On  the  16th  of  Nov.^  1630^ 
the  duke  of  Wellington  announced  his 
resignation  of  the  office  of  first  lord  of 
the  treasuiy,  and  earl  Grey  was  immedi* 
ately  aippomted  his  successor.  He  is 
therefore,  at  present,  raime  minister  ef 
England.    (See  Great  BrikML) 

Grkthovnd  Uasnu  fraku^  Linnvus). 
This  variety  of  tJ|^e  canme  race  is  distin^ 
guished  by  a  greater  length  of  )nuzzle 
than  any  other  dog,  a  very  low  forehead, 
occasioned  h^  the  v^ant  of'firontal  sinuses, 
^ort  Dps,  thm  and  long  lemy  small  mus- 
cles, contTBcted  belly,  and  semipendent 
ean.  There  are  several  sub-varieties  de- 
acnhed  by  naturalists,  as  the  li^  grey- 
hound, the  Scotch,  the  Russian,  the  Ital- 
ian and  the  Turiosh,  all  which,  though 
differing  in  size  and  intelligence,  possess 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  varie^. 
Hie  common  greyhotund  m  of  a  beautiful 
and  dehcate  formation,  and  is  universally 
known  as  the  fleetest  of  this  race  of  am- 
mals.  We  have  no  information  when 
the  name  greyhound  vm  introduced,  the 
fonner  appellation  of  g&zthound  being 
very  apphcable  to  a  dog  Which  hunts  b^ 
sight  and  not  by  smelL  Its  derivation  is 
evidentiy-  froDci  GraHms^  Gi^cian.  Tlie 
^yhound  has  been  fornfidny  centuries 
m  tne  highest  estimation,  and  in  ancient 
times  was.  coi)|ddered' as  a  most  valufd>le 
pre^nt  The  ardor- and  velocity  of  the 
greyhound  in  pursuit  of  its  game,  have 
always  been  a  matter  of  admiration  to 
roortsmen,  and  of  various  opinions  a»  to 
the  difference  of  speed  between  &  well 
bred  greyhound  and  a  race-horse.  It 
has,  by  the  best  iudges,  been  thought,  that 
upon  a  flat,  the  horse  would  be  superior  to 
the  dog;  but  that  in  a  hilly  countiy,  the 
latter  would  have  the  advantage.  The 
natural  simplicity  and  peaceable  demean- 
or of  the  greyhound  has  sometimes  in- 
duced a  doubt,  whether  the  instinctive  sa- 
gacity of  Uiis  particular  variety  is  equal  to 
tnat  of  some  othera  of  the  iqiecies;  but, 
ftom  numerous  observations,  it  appears 
that  it  possesses  this  attribute  in  a  high 
de^;ree.  Greyhound  pups,  during  the  fint 
seven  or  ei^t  months,  are  extremely  im- 
couth,  awkward  and  disproportioned,  af^ 
ter  which  period  they  begin  to  improve  in 
form  and  sagacity.  They  reach  tiieir  fiiU 
growth  at  two  yeai^.  The  distinguishing 
traits  of  superiority  are  sUfmosed  to  con- 
feist  in  a  fine,  apft,  flexiUe  skin,  with  thin 
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wbSkj  hair,  a  great  length  of  noaa,  eon? 
tracdi]^  gradually  fit>m  the  e^e  to^nos- 
trii^  a  ni^  dear  and  penetratiiig  eyeySmaU 
ean»  erect  head,kMig  iie<±,  broad  breast, 
width  acrtMB  the  sbouldeTB,  roundBesB  in 
the  rifai^  back  neither  too  long  nor  too 
abort,  a  contracted  beOy  and  flank,  a  mat 
depth  fiom  the  hips  lo  the,  hocks  of  ihe 
hind  legs,  a  strong  stem,  round  foot,  with 
open  unifonn  ckns,  fore  legs  straight,  and 
aborter  than  the  hiiMkr.  According  to  the 
quaint  description  aren  in  a  woik  print- 
ed in  1496^  by  WyAen  do  Wode,  a  grey- 
hound should  be 


Syded  Ijrke  a'teme, 
And  cfayned  lyke  m  heme. 

Greyhounds  bred  in  countries  where  the 
giound  is  chiefly  arable,  were  fonnerfy 
supposed  superior  in  npeed  and  bottom  to 
those  produced  in  hiliy  situations;  that 
opinion,  however,  is  completely  super- 
seded, and  the  contrary  proved  to  be  the 
case.  If  fed  with  coarae  food,  greyhounds 
are  pecaliariy  liaUe  to  cutaneous  and  oth- 
eraflfecticms. 

G&ETWACCB,  or  Geau  Wacxc,  is  a 
name  origioally  applied  br  Werner  to  a 
fiagmenied  or  vecomposed  rock,  consist- 
ing cf  mechanicaUy  altered  portions  or 
fiwments  of  quaitz^  induratea  clay  slate 
siid  flinty  slate,  cemented  by  a  basis  of 
clay  slate, — the  imbedded  particles  not 
exceeding' a  few  inches  in  oiameter,  and 
sometimes  becoming  so  minute  as  to  b^ 
no  longer  viable,  when  the  rock  was  de- 
nominated gnm  toaekt  dale.  As  diis  for- 
mation came  to  be  examined  more  exten- 
siveiy  in  other  countries,  the  term  grejf- 
wadte  was  extended  so  as  to  embrace 
neaify  aH  fiagmentaiy  rocks,  whose  me- 
chanical structure  comes  within  the  above 
description,  however  diversified  the  ingre- 
dients  may  be.  in  their  nature  or  diiMn- 
oons^  or  whatever  itiay  be  the  ntture  of 
the  cement,  whether  sificeous  or  arjplla- 
eeouB,  provided  only  they  are  anterior  to 
the  new  red  sandstone  and  coal  foima- 
tion.  The  reason  of  this  extension  wa& 
that  the  creywacke  of  Werner  was  found 
to  pass  oy  insensible  degrees  into  rocks, 
wluch,  not|iriths|anding  th^  were  obyi- 
ously  produced  by  the  same  cuises,  and 
occupied  the  same  relative  situationB  with 
his  loek,  were,  neverthdees,  excluded 
fiom  coatesciiy  with  it  by  the  too  limited 
_L ^  of'his  definition.    So  much  di- 


veisily,  howeVer,  exists  amohff  the  varie- 
ties oir  this  rock,  that  It  has  been  found 


convenient  to  distmgnirii  tliem  by  sepa- 
iate  names*  Thus  we  have  greyuadU 
date  when  the  insredientB  are  very  com- 
minuted, greyioocce  when  they  are  of 
middling  size,  jnicUtn^p-itone  when  they 
are  roum)ed,  cimf^fomeratt  vrhen  they  are 
fifom  four  or  ^ye  mches  in  diameter  to  the 
sixe.of  a  man's  head  and  lai^per,  griUbme 
when  the  concretions  are  hard  and  sili- 
ceous and  the  paste  siliceous  also,  and  aid 
red  tandsUme  when  colored  red  by  the 
peroxide  erf  iron.  •  The  finupnentii  which 
compose  the  rocks  of  this  &rin^on,  are 
evidendy  the  debris  of  the  primary  nx^ 
that  have  been  broken  down  by  some 
powerful  catastrophe,  and. mixed  irith 
more  recent  beds  at  the  period  when  they 
were  forming.  They  occupy  a  place  next 
tQ  the  primitive  roclcs,  oftenm  an  aheniat- 
ing.  series  with  mountain  Kmestone,  and 
bcomth  that  dass  of  rocks  denommated 
teeondipy^  between  the  fiMmation  of  which 
and  the  greyivacke  a  considerable  period 
must  have  dapsed,  as  the  fiagments  of 
the  latter  invariaMy  consist,  of  lower 
TOeka,  and  never  of  the  upper  strata* 
Gre^rwaoke  but  very  rarely  contains  or^* 
nmc  remains;  but  the  hmestones  and 
slates^  with  which  it  alternates,  present 
them  in  consldenible  quantity,  and  such 
as  belong  to  genera  ahnoet  exclusively  un- 
kiiown  at  present,  aod  wiuch  never  occur 
in  the  upper  stntta.  Though  the  ffbld  of 
Hungary  and  Siberia  isfbiiml  in  this  rock, 
still  it  caimot  be  said  to  be  prolific  in  met- 
als or  other  us^fVtl  minerals.  When  fine 
mined,  it  forms  a  viJ^able  building  stone. 
It  ii  the  material  of  which  the  &tifica- 
tions  at  Quebec  in  Lower  Canada  are 
diiefly  constructed.  Greywacke  is  venr 
extensively  distributed  m  Europe.  It 
forms  the  eastem  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Braaul,  and  ^abounds  throughout 
the  chain  of  the  All^lhanies.  The  variety 
termed  conglomerate^  occurs  extenavely  in 
the  vicini^of  Boston  and  upon  the  isbnd 
of  Rhode  Island ;  at  the  latter  locality,  it 
occurs  in  coimexion  with  the  anthracite 
coeL,  The  old  red  sandstone  fbrms  an 
extensive  deposit  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ck)nnecticut,  finom  Deerfield^  Mass.,  to 
Long  Island  sound,  and  Main  in  New 
Jersey,  bordering  upon  the  Hudson  river. 
The  &ier  varienes  of  it  are  much  en»- 
pk>yed  in  building,  under  the  name  of 
fireithne.  A  quany  of  it  exists  at  Chat- 
ham, directly  upon  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
neetieut,  which  gives  emj^yment  to 
neariy9ibOmen.- 

GaiDLiT,  Jeremiah,  a  cefebrated  lawyer 
of  Massachusetts  befi>re  the  revolution, 
was  bom  about  the  year  1705,  and  receiv- 
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ed  his  degree  at  Harvard  college  in  1725. 
His  first  occupadon  in  Boston  was  that  of 
an  assistant  in  the  public  grammar  school, 
in  which  capacity  he  continued  for  several 
years,  during  wluch  he  studied  theolog;^, 
and  occasionally  preached.  He  afterwards 
devoted  himself  to  the  law,  in  which  pro- 
fession he  became  eminent.  Soon  ailer 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  instituted  a 
weekly  newnrnper,. called  the  Rehearsal. 
Theftrstnumbca'  was  published  Septem- 
ber 1^,  1731.  In  this  journal  he  wrote  ar- 
ticles, Vtienry  and  optical,  fix  a  vear, 
when  the  increase  or  his  professional  ima- 
nesB  obliged  him  to  relinquish  it.  His 
writings  esdnbit  ingenuity  and  oHsinahty, 
fervor  and  energv.  Havmg  been  elected  a 
mraaber  from  Brookline  of  the  genend 
court  of  the  province,  he  became  a  decid- 
ed opponent  of  the  measulres  of  the  min-^ 
]Stiy>  and  manifested  a  warm  attachment 
to  libeial  principles.  He  was,  neverthe- 
less, app<Mnted  attorney-general  0f  the 
province  of  MassacbuseOB  Bay,  and,  in 
that  capacity,  was  obli^d  to  perform  the 
unpleasant  duty .  of  defending  the  obnox- 
ious tarUs  of  •Bsittame.  The  celebrated 
Jacdes  Otis,  who  had  been  a  student  in 
his  office,  was  his  om^onent,  and  wholly 
confuted  him.  He  died  in  Boston,  Sep- 
tember  7, 1767,  aged  about  .^  years.  Mr. 
Gridley  was  a  man  of  a  high,  elevated  and 
ai^eiit  spirit,  always  more  anxious  for 
fiune  than  for  wealth. 

Grixs,  John  Di^ch,  a  O^rman  schol- 
ar, the  translator  of  Ttoso,  Ariosto  and 
CalderoQ,  vras  bom  February  7, 1775,  in 
Hombufv,  where  his  father  was  a  senator. 
Against  ms  own  *wish,  he  was  intended  for 
a  merchant,  but,  m  his  17th  year,  obtained 
permission  to  follow  his  inclination  for 
smdy.  He  studied  at  Jena  in  1795,  and 
was  &vorably  noticed  by  the  leading  bsUes- 
lettres  scholars  of  that  time  in  Germany 
-^A.  W.  Sohlegel,  Gothe,  Wieland  and 
Schiller— whose  intimate  fiiend  he  remain- 
ed. He  first  studied  law ;  butTarious  cir- 
cumstances, among  theni  an  increasing 
deafiiess,  determine  him  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  poetry.  Several  of  his  po- 
ems were  published  in  periodicals ;  but  he 
gained  eelebritv  chiefly  Iry  his  translation 
of  TasBO,  the  first  in  the  German  language 
in  the  metre  g£  the  oriffinal.  Three  e<&- 
tions  of  this  tixmskitioii  have  been  already 
published.  The  translation  of  Ariosto's 
Orlando  Furioso  appeared  in  1804 — 1808. 
He  also  undertook  to  translate  Bojardo's 
Orluido  Innamorato ;  but  the  creat  length 
of  this  poem  induced  him  to  i&andon  the 
attempt,  after  haying  published  12  cantos. 
Since  181^  he  has  published  6  volumes 


of  the  tfanslation  of  Caldenm.  Griesfivw 
at  nreeent  in  Jena.   - 

GaiESBACH,  John  James  (died  in  181d)^ 
first  professor  of  theo&o^  at  Jena,  acquir- 
ed a  permanent  reputation  Ir^  hib  critical 
edition  of  the  New  Testameht,  and  by 
the  education  of 'several  thousand  yovtk 
Bom  at  Butzbach  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in 
1745,  he  removed,  v^hile  a  child,  to  FraBk- 
fort  cm  the  Maine,  where  his  fa^er,  a 
preacher  and  con6isU>ri!(il  counsellor,  died 
m  1777.  He  received  his  first  instructioB 
at  the  gymnaaum '  of  Frenkibrt,  and  kt- 
moved  to  the  univeraty  of  Tfibingen  m 
1703.  In,  1764,  he  went  to  Halle,  and  af- 
terwards spent  a  year  at  t^ipeic  Eccle- 
siastical history  was  the  subject  of  his 
studie^  in  which  Emesti,  at  Leipsic,  aided 
him  with  books  and  advic^.  He  next  uut 
dertook,  at  Halle,  an  ej^nsive  course  of 
oTBlin^nary  studies  to  the  criticism  of  the 
New  Testament  and  dogmatic  history. 
Having  resolved  to  devote  himself  aJto- 
ffether  to  the  criticism,  of  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  he  undertook,  in  176^ 
and  1770.  a  literary  journey  through  Ger- 
many, England,  Holland  and  France. 
The  foUovnng  winter  he  devoted,  in  his 
native  citv,  to  the  elaboration  of  his  mate^ 
ric^ ;  and,  in  1771,  appeared  as  a  lecturer 
in  Halle,  with  such  applause,  in  conse- 
quence  of  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the 
criticisms  of  Origen  on  the  Goi^Il  that, 
two  years  after,  he  wasappoihted  pro&esor. 
He  now  phisued,  with  indeftuigaole  indus- 
try, his  plan  of  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament.  Having  received  an  a^pc^t- 
ment  to  a  regular  professorship  of  theolo«;y 
at  Jena,  he  published  a  synopsiB  of  the 
Gospels.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the 
first  edition  of  the  whole  Testament.  Its 
peculiarity  is^  that  it  does  nbt  merely  con- 
sider the  accepted  ^r  rejected  leadinn^ 
but  the  difierent  degrees  of  probabilky  ror 
or  against  them  are  determined  and  repre- 
sented by  intelligible  marks  in  themamn. 
It  is  to  fcie  lamented  that  he  could  not  fin- 
lahy  as  he  had  intended,  the  complete  edi- 
tion, which  was  begun  in  1796^  and  ap- 
peared simultaneously  at  Halle  and  Lon- 
don. He  was,  however,  inoessandy  em- 
ployed on  it  till  his  deaths  and  hved  to  see 
the  superb  edition,  publkhed  by  G^hra, 
finished.  Gabler  has  edited  Griesbach'a 
OpuBcula  Acadtmxca  (Jena,  16^  2  vo]&). 

Griffin,  or  Gryphon  (m^);  a  fabnloua 
monster  of  antiquity,  commonly  represent- 
ed with  the  body,  the  feet  and  claws  of  a 
lion,  the  head  and  wings  of  an  eagle,  the 
ears  <^  a  horse,  and,  instead  of  a  mansv  i^ 
Comb  of  fishes*  fins:  the  back  was  cover- 
ed with  feathera.     ^lian  saya  that  itt 
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tedc  was  covered  with  Uack  feathera,  its 
breast  widi  red,  and  its  wings  with  white. 
Cteaias  gives  him  blue  and  shining  neck 
leathers,  the  heak  of  an  eagle,  and  fieiy  eyes. 
Later  writers  add  other  particitlan.  Ac- 
eoiding  to  the  book  De  lUnun  Mnjtwra,  k 
is  hfger  than  an  easle,  has  on  its  fore  feet 
likrge  claws,  Bke  tpboaeof  an  eac[le,and 
od^rs  on  its  hind  feet,  like  those  of  a  lion ; 
and  it  lays  an  agate  in  its  nest  Drinking 
eups  are  made  from  its  talons.  The  gri? 
fin  is  so  Arong,  says  Ctemas,  that  he  con- 
^oefs  all  beasts,  the  hon  and  elephant  on- 
ly excepted.  India  was  assigned  as  the 
native  conntry  of  die  gpffins,  and  it  was 
believed  that  they  built  their  nests  on 
the  mountains;  thiat  they  could  be  easily 
csugfat  and  tamed  when  young,  but  never 
when  full  ^rown ;  that  diey  found  gold  in 
Ae  mountains,  and  buih  their  nests  of  it ;  or, 
according  to  other  accounts^  that  they  iear> 
ed  those  who  sought  for  gold  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  defended  their  young  Against 
their  attacks.  B6tt]ger,inhi8  VoBengtrnM- 
dt,  has  given  much  information  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  this  fabulous  animal 
He  maintains  that  diis  and  similar  mon- 
sters are  merely  the  creation  of  Indian 
tiqpestry-makers,  who,  from  the  most  an- 
cient times,  emiployed  themselvea  on 
strange  composinons  of  mythological 
beasts.  The  Greeks,  who  saw  this  kind 
of  ti^jestry  at  the  eouit  of  the  kinff  of 
PersM,  thought  that  the  animals  depicted 
Ob  it  were  really  inhabitants  of  Inoia,  so 
rich  in  wonders,  and  they  sprmd  the  re- 
port So  much  is  certain,  that  the  notion 
of  this  bird  came  from  Asia  into  Greece 
in  the  train  of  Bacchua  He  was,  there- 
fine,  the  symbol  of  illumination  and  wis- 
dom. 

GatLLFAKZBtt,  Francis,  bom  in  1790, 
lives,  at  present,  in  Vienna,  where  he  has 
an  office  at  court  In  1816,  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  public.  As  M(Ulner 
was  led  by  Werner's  24ih  of  February  to 
write  his  Sdadd  (Guilt),  GriOparzer  was 
probably  excited  by  the  Scktda. to ymtehm 
Aknfrtu  (Ancestress)^— a  piece  still  more 
decidedly  belonging  to  the  fiualist  school 
It  is  full  of  horrors ;  but  the  poetical  lan- 
guage, the  highly  lyric  power  displayed  in 
he  descriotions,  and  the  novehy  of  the 
school  of  tne  fiitaliits,  kept  this  play  along 
time  on  the  stace.  The  young  poet  puh^ 
fished,  in  1818,  his  Sappho,  and,  m  1823, 
the  Golden  Fleece,  in  both  of  which  the 
lyric  language  is  the  chief  merit  In  a 
subsequent  piece  [OUokar\  he  has  wisely 
chosen  a  suoject  comparatively  modem; 
It  breathes  a  more  dramatic  spirit  than  his 
ea^er  productions.  It  appeared  in  1834. 
6* 


GuiiALDi  (fiumhr) ;  one  of  the  ibur 
fimiilies  of  the  h\mk  nobiOty  in  Genoa. 
The  lordship  of  Monaco  (aflcerwards  ele- 
VBted  to  a  principality)  belonged,  fi)r  more 
than  600  years  (beffinnin£  with  980^  to 
the  Grimaldi.  With  the  Fiescos,  they  al- 
ways pl^ed  aii  important  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  Genoa,  especially  in  the  disputes 
between  the  Gibelines  and  the  Guelfi,  to 
which  latter  party  both  families  belon^od. 
Large  estates  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
in  France  and  Italy,  increased  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Grimaldi,  froip  whom  proceed- 
ed several  eminent  men  ?— ^1.  AmienGrt- 
mddi  was  the  first  Genoese  who  conducted 
the  naval  fc^rces  of  the  republic  beyond 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  In  the  service 
of  Philip  the  Fab  of  France,  Grinialdi 
sailed  to  Zealand  in  1304,  with  16  Geno- 
ese galleys  and  20  French  ships  under  his . 
command.  He  there  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  the  count  Guy  of  Flanders,  who 
commanded  the  enemy's  fleet  of  80  sail. — 
3.  Antonio  Qrikaldij  likewii^,  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  naval  service  in  the  first 
half  of  the  14tb  cemuiy.  The  Gata- 
bnions  had  committed  hostilities  against 
Genoa,  which  city  had  been  proventod  by 
internal  discord  finom  punisning  the  Of- 
fence. But  when  a  more  favorable  mo- 
ment arrived,  Antonio  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  with  the  commission 
to  devastate  the  coosts  of  Catalonia. 
This  commission  the  Genoese  performed 
but  too  faithfully.  He  also  defeated  an 
Arrogoneee  fleet  of  4S  saiL  Twenty-one 
years  after,  he  suflered  such  a  defeat  from 
the  combined  Venetian  and  Cotalonian 
fleets,  under  the  command  of  Nicokis  Pi- 
sani,  that,  of  the  whole  Genoese  fleet,  oidy 
17  vessels  escaped.  This  defeat  (29th  of 
August,  1353)  obliged  the  Genoese  to  sub- 
mit to  John  Visconfi,  lord  of  Milan,  who 
promised  \them  protection  against  their 
enemies.^  the  Venetians^— 3.  Giofxavd 
Qrimalai  is  celebrated  for  the  victory 
which  be  gabed.  May  23, 1431,  over  the 
Venetian  admiral,  Nic.  Travisani,  on  the 
Po,  although  Carmognola,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ffenend  of  his  ^e,  wos  ready 
to  support  the  Venetians;  with  a  considera- 
ble army,  oii  the  banks  of  the  river.  By 
an  able  manoBuvre,  Grimaldi  separated  the 
Venetian  fleet  from  the  bonk,  where  the 
army  was  stationed  (thi^  niiles  below 
Cremona),  and  thus  succeeded,  not  only 
in  utteriy  defeating  the  enemy,  but  in 
taking  28  galleys  and  a  great  number  of 
transports,  with  immense  spoils. — 4.  Do- 
memca  OrimaU^  cardinal,  archbishop  and 
vicc'legato  of  Avignon,  hved  in  the  16th 
cientuiy.    Before  he  obtained  these  high 
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dignitiea,  Pius  V  intrusted  to  falm  the  su- 
pervision of  the  ^eys  of  the  Staties  of 
the  Church,  dud  Qrimaldi,  though  already 
bishop,  was  present  M  the. naval  battlo 
of  L^Mmto  (i571|,  on  which  occaaon  he 
is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  by 
his  courage.  The  annals  of  the  Roman 
church  also  relate  of  this  warlike  prelate, 
that  he  succeeded  in « totally  extirpating 
the  poison  of  heresy  firom  bis  diocese. 
He  died  in  1592,  and  lefl  behind  a  volume 
of  letteiB  relative  to  the  events  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged.-r5u  His  nephew 
CferonuM^  Grmaldiy  bom  at  Genoa  in 
1^^,  was  ai^inted,  in  liis  28th  year,  vice- 
legate  of  Romagna,  and  afterwards  bishop 
or  Albano  and  governor  of  Rome.  Ur- 
ban VHI  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Germany 
aqd  France ;  and  the  services  which  he 
rendered  the  Roman  court  were  reward- 
ed, in  1643,  bv  ft  cardinaPs  hat  After 
the  death  of  Uimn,  Grinaaldi,  fixtm  grati- 
tude, protected  his  family,  and  thus  incur- 
red the  displeasure  of  Umocent,  who  re* 
fused,  dunng  his  whole  life,  to  sign  the 
bull,  consdtudnff  Gnmaldi  archbishop  of 
Aix.  No^  tHl  Alexander  VII  succeeded 
Innocent,  was  he  able  to  enter  on  his  new 
office  (1655).  He  endeavored  to  refonn 
the  mannisrs  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese, 
for  which  purpose  he  establii^ed  an  ec- 
clesiastical seminary ;  he  likewise  founded 
an  hospital  for  the  poor,  and  annually  dis- 
tributed 100,000  livres  of  his  vast  proper- 
ty In  alms.  He  contributed  much  to  the 
election  of  Innocent  XI,  whose  virtues 
lie  revered.  Although  ho  was  subse- 
quently appointe<l  dean  of  the  holy  col- 
lege in  Rome,  he  could  not  resolve  to 
al^don  the  congregation  intrusted  to 
him.  He  died  at  Aix,  in  1685, 90  years 
of  age. — 6.  Mchdcu  GrimdLdi^  bom  in 
1645,  was  invested  witli  the  JEloman  pur- 
ple by  Clement  XI,  in  1706.  He  di«i  in 
1717,  leaviujB^  immense  wealth. — 7,  An- 
other GercmnWi  bonj  in  1674,  was  honor- 
ed with  a  cardinal's  hat  He  had  previ- 
ously been  the  nuncio  of  the  Roman  court 
at  Avignon,  and  afterwards  at  Bmssels, 
in  Poland  and  Germany.  He  was  subse- 
quendy  appointed  cardmal  legate  of  Bo- 
logna. He  died  in  1733.— ^B^des  these 
Grimaldis,  vre  find  others  of  this  name, 
conspicuous  in  science  and  art — 1.  Gta- 
comoj  a  writer  of  the  16th  century,  ivhom 
Tiraboschi  mentions  with  great  praise. 
He  was  bom  at  Bologna,  embraced  the 
clerical  profession,  and,  as  superintendent 
of  the  archives  of  the  church  of  St  Pe- 
ter in*  Rome,  rendered  an  important  ser- 
vice by  arranging  the  whole  of  ;h»  valua- 
ble   coUection^    He   also   attempted   to 


explain  the  ancient  inscmi 
during  the  pontif  cate  of^Paul  V,  by  iUus-' 
tradve  remaiks.  .A  list  of  his  antiquarian 
and  philological  vnitin^  may  be  foimd 
in  the  4th  volume  of  Sriptor,  BdognesL 
He  died  in  1623.— 2.  Gfiovonnt  Drancesco^ 
called  Bolognese^  Scorn  his  having  been 
bom  ia  that  city,  lived  in  the  17th  centu- 
ry, and  vras  an  eminent  painter,  architect 
and  engraver.  In  the  first  mention<^  art, 
he  took  the  Cairacci  for  his  model ;  he  ako 
studied  som^  time  with  Albano.  Having 
been  invited  to  Paris  by  cardinal  Mazarin^ 
he  painted  several  frescos  in  the  Louvtie. 
As  an  architect,  h^  v^as  no  less  distin- 
guished ;  and  his  engravings  are  highly 
esteemed.  Innocent  X  employed  him  to 
execute  the  frescos  in  the  Vatican  and  the 
QuiriiiaL  Several  of  his  best  paintines 
are  to  be  found  in  the  church  Suu  Maria 
del  Monfe  in  Rome ;  the  museum  at  Paris 
also  contains  some  of  his  best  produc- 
tipns*  He  died  in  1680,  74  years  of  age. 
Alexander,  a  son  of  his,  is  likewise  known 
as  a  painter.— 3.  Francesco  Maria,  a  Jesuit, 
was  bom  in  Bologna  in  1613^  and  was 
distinguished  as  a  mathematician.  He 
assisted  Riccioli  in  his  mathematical  la- 
bors^ and  afterwards  published  a  work  on 
the  spots  on  the  moon.  He  also  wrdte 
Phfstco-maiheiis  de  Lmnine  CoUfribuB 
fit  hidcy  alm<pie-  annexis  (Bolocna, 
166^,  4to.).  This  learned  Jesuit  died' in 
his  natiye  city,  in  1663. — 4.  Drancesco, 
who  likewise  hved  in  the  17th  century, 
and  was.bom  ia  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
joined  the  Jesuits,  and  is  distinguish^  as 
a  Latin  poet  We  have  several  bucolic 
and  dnunatic  poems  from  him,  which 
evince  his  talents.  He  died  while  profes- 
sor of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  Rome,  in  1738,  about  60  years  of  age. 
— 5.  Pder  GrumiZ^  likewise  a  Jesuit,  was 
bom  in  CivitarVecchia,  lived  in  the  18th 
century,  and  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  mis- 
donary  in  the  ]^ast  Indies.  There  is  a 
story  of  him,  that,  on  his  re^un  to  Europe^ 
he  mvented  a  machine,  by  means  of 
which  (1751)  he  passed  through  the  air 
from  Calais  to  Dover  in  an  hour.'  It  is 
mentioned  by  Pin^ron,  ib  his  translation 
of  the  woric  of  Milizia,  and  by  Fentenai, 
in  his  DicHonnaire  da  ArtuntM.  Since 
they  give  no  more  explicit  account  of  the 
affiur,  and  as  this  previous  experiment  is 
not  quoted  in  the  treatises  that  appeared 
at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  air-balr 
loon  (17841  we  must  entertain  some  doubt 
of  the  tmth  of  the  aerial  joumey  ascrib- 
ed to  Peter  Grimaldi.— ^  ConHdnHnty 
bom  at  Naples,  in  1667,  died  there  in 
1750,  was  a  jurist,  ^nd  was  distinguished 
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ibr  bis  know&Ddfle  of  history,  mecficine 
and  theologj.  He  is,  however,  princi- 
pally  known  for  his  controversy  vnth  Ben- 
edif^  a  bfind  advocate  of  the  philosophy 
of  Afistode,  who  was  then  pu!»HHhing  hi^ 
Le^ert  epoiBgdi^  in  Which  he  niade  a 
fitfious  imack  on  Descartes  and  his  fol- 
lowem  Grimaldi  defended'  the  Carter 
sians,  and,  in  a  severe  reply,  reduced  tho 
ftther  ad  obmardunL — 7.  Franee$co  AidomB 
(who  died  inNap4e8  in  1784)  wa^  the  author 
of  sofoe  good  historical  works  on  Naples, 
and  ihcr  constitution  of  that  couiitiy. 

Gaum,  Frederic  Melchior,  baron  of; 
couDsdlor  of  state  of  the  Russian  erapue, 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Wladimir;  a 
man  of  letters,  whose  great  reputation  has 
arisen  from  posthumous  publications. 
He  was  bora  in  17^3,  at  Ratisbon,  of  poor 
parents,  who,  however,  bestowed  on  him 
a  good  educatiotL  His  taste  for  liferature 
manifested  itself  in  his  youth,  when  he 
wrote  a  tragedy.  Having  finished  his 
awdies,  he  went  to  Paris  as  governor  to 
the  children  of  the^  count  of  Schomberg. 
Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  reader  to  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Gotha.  At  this  period,  he 
became  acauainted  with  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau,  vnio  introduced  him  to  Diderot, 
D*  Alembert,  DHolbach,  and  other  Parisian 
phifcsophers ;  a  piece  of  service  wbic^ 
according  to  Jean-Jacq^ues  ^Cbn^noiu, 
8),  be  repaid  with  ingratttude.  The  count 
ile  Fri^  made  him  his  secretary,  with 
appointments  wliich  rendered  his  circuni- 
atances  agreeable,  and  left  him  at  liberty 
to  pursue  his  inclinations.  His  vanity 
nduced  him  to  give  himself  the  ain  of  a 
man  of  gallantry ;  and,  as  he  attempted 
to  repair  the  ravages  of  time  by  means  of 
coemetica,  the  Pansians  bestowed  on  him 
tbo  sobriquet  ofiyranU  Biane,  The  ar- 
rival of  a  company  of  Italian  boi^fhng  in 
Paris  having  divided  all  the  mu&cal  con- 
noisBears  into  two  parties,  Grbmn  declar- 
ed for  &e  Italian  music,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  the  com  de  la  reine,  a  party  so 
caDed  because  they  used  to  at  in  the  pit, 
under  the  queen's  box,  whilst  the  fiiends 
of  Rameau  and  the  French  music  formed 
the  com  tftf  rot.  Grimm  wroto  on  this  oc- 
casion a  pamphlet,  fhll  of  vrit  and  taste, 
Ztf  ^efd  PnfhkU  dt  BSmisMroda,  and, 
when  hts  adversroies  attempted  to  answer 
it,  completely  conflited  them  by  his  Lettre 
mtr  la  Mvmqu/t  Dranfoiae.  lliese  pam- 
phlets irritated  so  many  persons  against 
him,  that  they  talked  of  exile,  die  Bastile, 
Slc  ;  but  when  the  excitomoit  had  sub- 
sided, he  obtained  a  general  apmkuse.  On 
te  death  of  the  count  de  Fnese,  Grimm 
was  nominated  principal  secretary  to  the 


duk^of  Orleans,  llie  feme  of  the  Freoclt 
hterati,  vrith  whom  he  vras  connected,  led 
to  his  being  employed,  in  copjuncticMi 
with  Diderti^  to  transmit  to  the  duke  of 
Saxe-Gotha  an  accoum  of  the  writingB, 
friendships,  dii^mtes,  Ate,  of  the  authors 
of  that  period.  Copies  of  this  curious 
correspondence  were  also  sent  to  the  em- 
press Ca^arine  II,  the  queen  of  Swe^kn, 
Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  the  duke  of 
Deux-Poitts,  the  fttiaee  and  princess  of 
Hesse-Daniistadt,&c  Frederic  the  Great 

gave  him  marks  of  great  esteem.  In  177& 
e  was  app(Hiited  eirvoy  from  the  duke  or 
Saxe-Gotha  to  the  French  court,  honored 
vrith  the  title  of  baron,  and  with  several  or- 
ders. On  the  revolution  breaking  otit,  he  re- 
tired to  the  court  of  Ciotha,  where  he  feund 
a  safe  asylum.  In  179S,the  empress  of 
Russia  made  him  her  minister  plempotemi- 
aiy  to  the  states  of  Lower  Saxony ;  and  he 
was  confirmed  in  that  post  by  Paul  I,  and 
retained  it  till  ill  he^kh  obliged  him  to  re- 
linquish it  He  then.i'etUraed  to  Gotha, 
and  died  there,  Dec.  19, 1807.  His  grand 
y ork  vvas  pubUshed  in  different  portions 
succesinvelV,  under  the  foUovring  titles— 
Corre$p<mdanee  IMUndre,  PkUosapkumeei 
Critique^  adnss^  h  vn  Sowtram  (TvlBe- 
magntj  dtpuia^  177(^  ju$qu*m  1782,  par  k 
Baron  de  Grimm  k  pctr  'Diderot  (Pari& 
1812, 5  vols.,  Svo.) ;  CmrtMmddMe  LitU- 
rtwtj,  &c.  en  1775,  177^  1782—1790, 
iJhroisihne  et  derrdhre  Portie,  1813, 5  vols., 
ovo.) ;  and  C&rrespondanee  lAiUrairty  &c. 
dipm$  1753,  haqu^en  1760,  {pnamirg 
PartUy  6  vols.,  ovo.),  A  selection  firora 
this  voluminous  mass  of 
vma  published  in  2  vols.,  8vo.,  in' 
and  English. 

Grimm,  James  Lewis  diaries;  bom  in 
Haiuui,  1785;  at  present  librarian  of  the 
elector  of  Hosse-UasseL  By  his  German 
Grammar  (2d  ed.,  G6ttingen,  1822),  he 
has  rendered  great  service  to  German  phi- 
lology. He  was  the  first  who  explamed 
historically  the  elements  and  develop&- 
ment  of  the  Teutonic  dialects.  '!niis 
work  w  highly  distinguished  fer  acutenees 
of  investigation  and  extensive  learning, 
showing  an  intimate  acquaintance  vnth  the 
European  and  Aoatic  languages.  With 
his  brother  William  Chazles,  he  has  pub- 
lished several  valuable  collections  of  the 
productions  of  the  early  German  Utem- 
ture.  A  part  of  his  Mtderwid  Hmu- 
mardben-rNurBeiy  Tales  (Berlin,  1812— 
1814, 2  vols.,  12mo.)— has  been  translated 
under  the  tide  German  Popular  Stories.  A 
third  brother,  L.  Emilius,  is  an  engraver, 
and  has  produced  some  valuable  pieces. 
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Behfaasar  Laurent  ihe  most  witty  em- 
cure  of  modem'  France,  member  of  tne 
Arcadians  in  Rome,  and  of  sQTend  learned 
aocieties,  bom  at  Paris,  1758,  was  the  son 
of- a  fimner-ffpneraL  A  defect  in  the 
fiyrmation  of  his  hands  obli^  him  to  use 
artificial  fingers,  with  winch  he  draws, 
writes  and  canrea  with  gi^at  dexterity. 
Till  1780  he  was  an  advocate ;  but  a  bitter 
satire,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  having 
caused  him  to  be  exiled,  he  subsequent^ 
devoted  himself  eiitirely  to  literature, 
passihg  his  time  in  literary  clubs,  in  the 
foyer  of  the  theatres,  &c.  This  eccentric 
character,  in  the  splendid  Circle  of  his  pa- 
rent%  used  to  make  hipis^  meny  at  the 
prido  of  rank  of  the  noble  worid.  He 
gave  a  celebrated  banquet,  to  which  no 
one  was  admitted  who  could  not  prove 
himself  a,  bonigeois.  Another  time  he 
invited  to  Ins  house  some  peraons  of  rank, 
and  received  them  in  «  room  hung  with 
black,  where  a.  coffin  was  placed  behind 
each  of  them.  His  epicurism  equals  that 
of  Apiciui  or  Vitellius.  He  lived  peaceably 
through  the  revolution.  In  the  oeginning 
of  N^)9leon's  reign,  he  became- xnown 
throughout  Europe  by  his  witty  MmOanach 
<k»  wurtnands,  which  he  dedicated  to 
the  cook  of  .Camboc^r^  (fVom  1803  to 
1812,  8  vols.,  18mo,).  For  the  forvemis^ 
who  do  not  know  how  to  use  theu- wealth, 
he  wrote,  in  180d„  Le  Manuel  de»  Am- 
pkUryonSf,  His  zeal  in  jpromoting  the 
science  <if  the  palate^  as  Mohtaisne  terms 
i^  led  him  to  form  a  jury  of  epicures 
(digtulateur8\  who  held  a  monthly  ses- 
sion in  the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  at  a  select 
table,  wh^re  judsment  was  passed  with 
bku^kand  white  balls,  on  a  luicy  salmi 
or  a  fine  Uane^mangerj  with  all  xf^e  solem- 
nity of  the  Roman  senate  of  yore,  in  the 
well  known  turbot  session.  Since  1814, 
Giimod  has  lived  in  the  country,  but 
without  neglecting  his  literary^  pursuits. 
(See  Cookery.) 

GaisELDA ;  the  ever-patient  wife  of  the 
marduis  di  Saluzzo,the  subject  of  the  tenth 
novella  in  the  tenth  giomala  of  Boccaccio's 
Decameron.  The  marquis's  beau  itUal 
of  a  wife  was  a  wotnan  of  all-enduring 
patience.  He  chooses  Griselda,  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  his  tenants,  iD-treats  her  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  takes  away  her  two 
soni^  aad  makes  her  believe  that  they  are 
killed.  At  last  he  turns  her  out  of  doors 
in  her.  shift,  and  celebrates  a  maniage 
>vith  a  noble  lady.  But  finding  that  Gri- 
selda endures  every  thing  patiently,  ,he 
takes  her  back,  restores  her  twp  sons,  and 
treats  her  as  marchioness.  No  one  can 
suppose  that  Grisekla  is  held  up  as  a 


model  One  mi^^  as  wefl  have  a  wax 
image  for  a  wifi).  This  subject  has  bem 
treated  by  poets  of  many  other  nations ; 
fi>rinstance/by  Chaucer.  CfrbeUSa^there- 
ibre,  not  unfrequently  used  to  designate  a 
Woman,  whose  patience  is  trial-proof 
'  GaiSETTt  (Jnrendi) ;  originally  a  dress  of 
coarse  gray  cloth,  wom  }^  the  females  of 
the  lower  daases ;  hence  it  is  used  for  the 
females  themselves,  and  is  generally  used 
to  signiiy  a  belle  of  the  lower  classes.  In 
the  lan^^Liage  of  the  theatre,  grifd/e  siod- 
fies  an  intriguing  young  gin,  of  the-dam 
of  ioubreUes^ 

GaisoNs,  THE  {Qraulfiindten)  y  the  Up- 
per RhiBtia  of  die  ancients ;  since  17^  a 
eanton  of  the  Svrias  confederacy.  It  is 
the  largest  in  the  confederacy,  containing 
8000  square  milea^  with  75,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  bounded  N.  by  Glarus,  St. 
Gall  and  the  Vorariberff ;  £.fy  the  Tyrol; 
S.  by  the  Valteline,  Muui  and  the  canton 
Ticino;W.  byUri  The  Grison  Alps 
rise  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  fit>m  8SKX) 
to  8400  feet ;  they  contam  241  glacien 
and  56  waterialls.  The  lavi  and  the 
Rhine  have  theur  sources  here.  The 
lowest  point  of  the  populous  valley  E^ 
gadin,  at  Martinsbniot,  js  9034  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  the  highest  village  is 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  5600  feet  The 
varieties  of  clhnate  are,  therefore,  ver^ 
ttriklng  in  the  Grisons.  The  country^  is 
difided  into  ^ye  great  valleys : — 1.  The 
valley  of  the  posterior  Rhine,  which  in- 
cludes the  RhuQwaJd,  and  the  vallevs  of 
the  Schamser,  the  Via  Mala  and  the  Dom- 
lesch.  The  latter  is  fermed  by  the  poste- 
rior Rhine,  is  the  mildest  district  m  the 
Grisons,  and  contains  22  villages,  in  which 
the  Romansh,  a  mixture  of  Latin,  Ger- 
man and  Italian,  is  nioken.  The  Scham- 
ser-Valley  contains  9  villages,  and  is  about 
7  miles  long.  Between  this  and  tfie 
Rheinwald  is  the  terrible  Via  Mak,  which 
is  formed  by  die  posterior  Rhine.  In 
this  and  in  the  Rheinwald,  the  vrinterB 
last  9  mouths,  on  account  of  their  elevated 
situation.  Two  fermidaUe  roads  lead  to 
Italy,  one  over  the  SphJigen,  the  other  over 
the  St  Bernard.  The  tohner  was  passed, 
in  1800,  by  the  French,  under  Macwmald. 
Leoourbe,  with  a  conaiderahle  corps,  ven- 
tured to  enter  the  ktter  in  1797.— 2.  The 
second  valley  is  that  of  the  anterior  Rhine, 
which  extends  fix)m  the  weetem  fiontier 
and  the  St  Gothard  to  Coire  and  Lucien- 
steig.  Here  are  the  most  interesting 
points— the  old  Benedictine  abbey  Disen- 
tis,  whose  literary  treasures  and  buildinga 
were  destroyed,  m  1799,  by  the  French.: 
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aho  Ifantz  (die  town),  the  old  Coire(q.T.)^ 
where  Roman  antiauities  and  coins  lire 
fotmd.— 3.  The  thhd  iralley  is  that  of  £n- 
gacMn,  or  the  Talley  of  the  Upper  Inn, 
which  fltretohesfirom  south-west  to  north- 
east, and  contains,  indeed,  no  important 
town,  but  incompaiable  views  and  pictur- 
esque scenery.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
romantic  spots  on  e^rtbw-'-^  The  fourth 
TaUey  is  formed  by  the  Albula,  a  river 
whicn  rises  in  the  Julian  or  Septimian 
mountains,  and  fidls  into  the  Posterior 
Rhme  at  Thusis.— 5.  The  fifth  valley  is 
diat  of  the  Prettigau,  situated  vOn  the 
northern  fiontier,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Vorarlberr ;  Mayenfield  is  the  princi- 
peJ  town. — The  people  of  the  Orisons  are 
<fivided  into  three  leagues  (in  Gennan,Bihl- 
de ;  hence  the  German  name  of  the  canton, 
GrauHmdUn) ;  the  League  of  God's  house, 
the  capital  of  which  is  Goire ;  the  Gray 
Leaffue,  with  Ibntz ;  and  the  League  of 
the  Ten  Jurisdictions^  of  which  I)avo8 
m  considered  as  the  chief  place.  In  these 
three  places  63  deputies  of  the  leagues 
assemble  annually  in  September,  under 
three  heads,  deliberate  on  the  afiairs  g€ 
the  canton,  and  decide,  finally,  in  legal 
cases.  The  canton  sends  1600  men  to 
the  amrr  of  the  confederal,  atid  contrib* 
utes  151,000  guilders.  About  two  thirds  of 
the  inhabitants  proves  the  Helvetic  Prot- 
estant rehgicm.  But  the  ministers  hav» 
so  scanty  an  income,  that  they  are  obliged 
to  maintain  themselves  bv  their  industry. 
The  only  Latin  school  is  m  Coire.  About 
lOtflOO  of  the  inhabitants  sped(  an  Italian 
dialect;  these  are  m  Engmdin.  About 
38,000  speak  the  Swiss  dialect  of  the  Ger- 
man, and  more  than  36,000,  chiefly  near 
the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  speak  the  Ro« 
mansfa  or  Ladin.  This  language  is  a  re^ 
of  the  old  RBmuma  rtutiea.  Commerce 
is  much  inteiTupted  by  the  narrowness  of 
the  passes  on  the  frontierB.  The  exports 
(chiefly  to  Hilan^  are  cattle,  dieese,  coals 
and  rare  minerals ;  for  which  grain,  sah, 
finen  and  cloth  are  received  in  return. 

Gust  Mill.    (SeeMUL) 

Geiswolo,  Roger,  a  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, was  bom  at  Lyme,  in  that  state, 
May  11, 1762.  His  &ther  had  also  been 
jDvertior,  and  his  mother  was  the  daugh* 
feer  of  the  first  and  the  sister  of  the  second 
sovenor  WolcotL  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1780,  and*  three  years 
aAerwards,  admitted  to  the  bar,  where  he 
soon  acquired  the  highest  distinction.  In 
1794,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  con- 
gresB,  in  which  body  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  public  afiairs  and  true  interests 
of  bis  country,  joined  to  his  great  talents, 


general  information  and  urbane  demeanor; 
gave  him  great  infinence.  President  Ad- 
ams offerM  him,  in  1801,  the  secretari- 
ship  of  war,  which  was,  however,  declin- 
ed. In  1807  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  repfesentattves.  In  this  year 
he  became  a  judge  of  the  suinvme  court 
of  Connecticut,  abd  filled  the  office  with 
much  reputation.  In  1808  he  was  one 
of  the  electors  of  pi«adent  and  vice-pres- 
ident. In  1809  he  Was  chosen  Heuten- 
ant-goveraor,  and  m  1811  governor,  of  his 
native  state.  He  died  in  October,  1819L 
Governor  Giiswold  was  uncommonly 
amiable  and  diffnified,  as  well  as  able.  He 
was;  for  several  years,  an  eminent  leader 
of  the  federal  party. 

Gritti  ;  a  noble  Venetian  fiunily.  Afi- 
drtWy  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Turks^  concluded  a  treaty  between  the 
Porte  and  Venice  (1501)^  At  a  later  peri- 
od, he  commanded  the  Venetian  armies 
in  the  war  agriiinst  the  league  of  Cam- 
bray,  was  made  prisoner  by  Gaston  de  Foix 
(q.  v.),  and  persuaded  Lotus  XII  to  secede 
mom  the  league,  and,  in  1513,  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  the  republic.  From  1533  to 
1538,  he  was  doge.— I^Mimco  Grit&,  son 
6f  Andrew,  'was  bom  in  Constantino}^ 
during  his  fiither's  captiviQr ;  served  in  the 
armies  of  the  Turks,  among  whom  he  en- 
joy^ a  high  reputatipn ;  commanded  at  the 
aege  of  Vienna;  deluded  Buda,  in  1591 ; 
became  governor  of  Hungary,  but  drew 
upon  himself  the  popular  hatied  by  the 
murder  of  the  bishop  of  Wardein.  The 
Hungarians  beeiegea  him  in  Medwisch, 
whi<£  the^  took  in  1534.  They  cut  off 
his  hands  m  the  morning,  |iis  feet  at  noon, 
and  his  head  in  the  evetung. 

Gaoo ;  a  general  name  ror  any  spiritu- 
ous liquor  ajMi  water  mixed  together;  but 
is  more  particulaily  applied  to  rum  and 
water  cold,  without  sugar. 

Grooeb,  Frederic  Charies,  and  Alswi- 
RATH,  Heiury ;  the  former  bom  1766,  .in 
Hoktein ;  the  latter,  1774,  in  Lubeck ;  two 
inseparable  firiends  and  artists.  Gr6ger  is 
a  historijcal  painter,  and  Aldenrath  a  min- 
iature painter.  Both  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  lithosraphic  productions. 
Groger  had  to  stnig^o,  m  his  youth,  with 
the  greatest  obstacles,  having  been  an  ap- 
prendce  to  a  tailor,  a,  turner  and  a  house 
painter,  and  was  often  punished  for  MoW- 
mg  his  inclinations  for  drawings  They 
live  in  Hamburg. 

Gaonr,  among  buildeis,  is  the  angular 
curve  nuide  by  the  intersection  of  two 
semi-cylindem  or  arches,  and  is  either 
regular  or  irregular : — itgydar^  as  when  the 
intersecting  arches,  whether  semicircular 
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<m;  •emi'^n^Miea],  are  of  the  saine  cBame- 
tert  and  heights ;  and  itwular,  when  one 
of  the  aroh^  is  semicircuiar,  and  the  other 
aemi-elliptieaL 

Geolman,  Charles  Louis  William  yon; 
late  minister  of  iustice  and  the  interior, 
and  president  of  the  eoundl  of  ministeiBof 
the  grand-duke  of  Hesse-Dannstadt,  was 
bom  July  23^  1775,  in  Gteasen.  In  17^6, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  law  in  the 
UQivenity  of  Giesaen.  In  i816^  he  was 
called  to  Darmstadt,  to  preside  over  a 
coDuniasion  for  drawing  up  a  new  code. 
He  rose  gradually  to  the  post  of  minister, 
in  which  be  managed  all  branches  of 
the  government,  except  the  military. 
Grolman,  durinc  his  long  career  as  pro- 
fessor of  law,  has  written  many  woiks, 
some  of  distinguished  m»it»  as  his  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Science  of  Criminal  Law 
{4ktk  edit,  1826),  in  which  he  lays  down 
the  theory  of  pnvtntUm,  as  the  German 
lawyers  call  it,  and  severial  others  He  has 
also  edited  or  written  for  several  law  pe- 
riodicals of  high  reputation. 

GRomKGEH ;.  a  province  of  the  kSncdom 
of  the  Netheriands,  between  53P  5u  and 
5y28'N.la^  ande^KX  and  7°  1^  E. 
Ion.,  forming  the  north-easCem  extremity 
of  the  kingdom,  on  the  coast  of  the  Ger- 
man ocean,  containing  780  square  mikis; 
IS  protected  against  die  encroachments  of 
the  sea  by  dilus.  It  is  very  level,  and  ia  in- 
tersected by  innumerable  canals,  paitlv  ibr 
the  purpose  of  safety,  and  partly  io  drain 
the  lana,  which  is  in  some  parts  fertile^  in 
others  sandy,  and  in-  others  marshy.  In 
the  south-east  are  the  vast  morasses  o£ 
Bourtange.  There  are  many  lakes,  of 
which  the  Zuidlaader,  the  Schild  and  the 
Foxholster  are  the  prhicipal.  Hie  climate 
mdamp*  The  142,575  inhabitants  are  ihost^ 
]y  Calvinists,  and  raise  great  numbens  of 
cattle.  Groningen  takiBs  the  sii^teenth 
place  in  ihe  kingdom,  and  sends  four  dep- 
uties to  the  statcs-ceneraL  The  provin- 
cial states  consist  of  96  members.  In  1810^ 
it  vras  made  a  department  of  the  French 
empiRL  under  the  name  of  the  fFetUm 
Ems.  The  capital  of  this  province  is  Gro^ 
nSngen.    (Su  thefoUowmg  articU,) 

(xRoiriNeEir ;  a  city  in  Uie  Netherlands, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Groningen,  on 
the  rivers  Hunse  and  Fivel,  81  mifes  west 
of  Bremen,  100  miles  north-east  c^  Am- 
sterdam ;  hit  53»  13"  13"'  N.;  Ion.  0^  M 
W  E.;  27,800  hihabitants;  churches,  12. 
It  is  large,  rich,  strong,  well  peopled,  and 
adorned  with  many  excellent  buildings, 
public  and  private;  its  figure  is  neariy 
round,  encompassed  with  good  ramparts^ 
guarded  by  large  ditches  fifled  wkh  water. 


besides  many  bastkms  and  other  foitifiea* 
tidns,  which  would  render  aii  attack  upon 
it  very  difficult  Its  port  is  very  commo- 
dious; ships  enter  with  |pneat  ease  by 
means  of  a  canal,  whoae  sides  are  hnea 
with  large  stones  for  about  nine  miles  from 
die  sea.  The  univeni^  of  Gi:oniiigen, 
founded  in  1614,  and  endowed  with  the 
revenues  of  several  monasteries,  has  long 
been  respectable.  It  confsists  of  five  focuf 
tiesyandhasagdodlibrfuy.  Here  are  al- 
so a<»uleniSes  for  drawing,  navigation  and 
agriculture,  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  societies  of  lawyen  and  p^ysr- 
cians.  In  1^26y  m  epidemic,  caused  by 
the  great  drought,  did  great  injuiy.  Some 
authors  think  diis  city  to  be  on  the  qpot  of 
the  ancient  fortress  which  Tacitus  men- 
tions ubderthe  name  of  G^rbti^otiu mowtr 
m/aOwny  butthereisnobistoricalproofof  it 
Grono VIU8  (properiy  Grotiav) ;  the  name 
of /nveral  celebrated  crilks  and  phik)k>- 
gists.  1.  Jdhi  Ftedericj  one  of  the  most 
teamed  students  of  antiquities  was  bom 
a»  Hamburg  in  1611.  He  studied  at  Ldp- 
sic  and  Jena,  and  went  through  a  course 
of  law  at  Altdorf,  qient  some  time  in  Hol- 
land and  F«ng;iand,  was  q>pointed  profos- 
sor  of  history  and  eloquence  at  Devenfier, 
and,  after  the,  death  ii  Daniel  Heinsius^ 
succeeded  him,  as  profeswr  of  belles-let- 
tres at  Leyden  (1658),  where  hedied  1671. 
With  extensive  knovdedge  he  combined 
inde&tigable  industry  and  amiable  jnan- 
ners.  tbs  editions  of  Livy,  Statins,.  Jus- 
tin. Tacitus,  Gellius^  Phcidrus,  Soieca, 
Sallust,  Pliny,  Mantua,  &^  and  his  Obser- 
vations, are  visduabte  for  their  notes  and  im- 
proved readings.  His'  CommtinianuB  dk 
&s<ermt  displays  a  thorough  acquamtatice 
with  the  Roman  feiuruage  and  anliquitiai; 
and  his  edition  of  Hugo  Grotius^  work, 
Dt  Mart  Belli  et  Padsy  is  justly  valued,  on 
account  of  the  notes.  3.  His  son  Jbaies^ 
bora  at  Deventer,  in  1645,  smdied  there 
and  at  Leyden.  He  spent  some monthsat 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  returned  to 
Leyden,  where  he  published,  in  1676^  an 
edition  of  Polybius,  which  met  with  such 
applause,  tl^t  he  received  an  ofifer  of  a  pro- 
fessorBhip  at  Deventer.  He  refhsed  it, 
however,  fix>ln  a  deore  to  travel  through 
France,  Spain  and  Italy.  Thegrand-duke 
of  Tuscany  confotredon  him  a  profoasor- 
flfaip  at  Pisa,  which  he  relinquiriied  in 
1679,  and  was  appointed  professor  Of 
belles-lettres  at  Leyden  and  geographer  to 
the  univerrim  He  died  at  Leyden  in 
1716.  This  kuurned  and  industrious  critic 
edited  Tacitus,  Polybhis,  Herodotus,  Pom« 
poniiiB  Mela,  Cic«K>,  Ammianus  MaroeOi- 
nuts  ^c,  and  compiled  die  valuable  Th^ 
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mmnu  ,Miqmiithim  Gr^umrum  (Leyde% 
1697, 13  Tob.  foL)  He  abo  promoted  the 
paUicatioii  of  tbe  tofkocdooa  of  Gnevius. 
(See  Qnami4)  These  two  Works  should 
be  nnked,  and,  to  form  a  complete  libraiy 
of  antiqiiities,  the  JVovui  Thesaur.  AhL 
RoML  by  SaDengie  (Hague,  1716,  3  vob. 
&L),  the  Uinu$mu  T^s.  nova  SiqfpU- 
menta,  by  Polem  (Venice,  1737,  5  vols. 
M),  ^  mior^Hionu  AnHqMi  Miu$  OHns 
Bun^  bj  Gniter  (Amateitlam,  1707, 4  toIb. 
foL),  and  the  Lerietm  Ant  Rom,,  by  Pitis- 
coB  (Lenwarden,  1713, 9  yob.  foL),  should 
be  added.  He  had  many  weak  points  in 
bis  charact^,  and  his  yanity  led  him  toss- 
flail  and  calumniate,  men  of  the  greatest 
merit,  such  as  Henry  Stephens,  Spanhdm, 
Voanofl^  Salmashis,  Bochait  and  Qrevius. 
3.  His  son  jlbni&ai%b(Nii  at  Leyden,  16^ 
showed  himself  a  flood  philokitst,  by  his 
editiofis  of  J^ustin^  romponius  Mela,  Taci- 
tns  and  iEfaan.  He  died  there  in  1775, 
Umrian  to  the  umyeraty. 

G&os  (f^reneh) ;  thick^  strong  {  a  word 
used  in  many  compositions  ifor  silks,  as 
znads^tafU9^g;ro$dt  Tovn^grofdtBer- 
M,  &c^  all.strcmg  ftbrics. 

G&os,  Anthony  John,  bom  in  Paris, 
1771,  a  pupil  of  jDavid,  Is  the  most  cele- 
brtted  paimer  of  battle-scenes  of  the  a^e. 
Gvos  mst  made  himself  known  by  his 
skin  in  portrait  painting ;  but  he  soon  de- 
voted hmiself  to  the  path  of  rich  and  no- 
ble oompoaoon,  m  whkh  he  seems  to 
have  taken  Paul  Veronese  for  his  model 
His  first  celebrated  work  was  tbe  picture 
of  the  Sick  c/f  the  Plwe  at  Jaffa,  finish- 
ed in  1804.  An  officer  is  represented 
holding  a  handkerchief  befbre  his  fkce,  to 
aroid  mhaling  the  infection,  while  the 
hero  of  the  piece  fearlessly  approaches 
aad  touches  one  of  the  sick.  AU  the  fig- 
ores  in  this  work  are  portraits.  Allthat 
is  terrible  in  such  a  subject  is  represented 
in  the  dearest  light,  but  softened  by  skill 
of  execution  and  happy  conception.  This 
painting  ezdted  general  admiration.  It 
was  purdiased  by  the  goyemment,  and 
Gros  was  commisBionea  to  execute  the 
battle  of  Aboukir.  This  splendid  paint- 
tom  he  completed  in  about  14  months. 
Ifis  Battle  iji  Eylau  is  painted  with  ex- 
qiDBite  skilC  There  is  much  that  Is  oyer- 
diarged  in  it,  however;  and  a  delicate 
taste  must  be  particularly  offended  with 
the  profusion  of  motilatad  soldierB.  In 
1814^  Groe  executed  a  picture,  represent- 
ing the  yisit  of  Francis  I  and  Charles  V 
to  the  abbey  of  Sc  D^nis,  which  excited 
great  admiration.  It  was  designed  for  tbe 
flBcristy  of  the  church.  The  departure 
of  the  Idng^  on  the  mgfat  of  March  ^ 


1815,  formed  die  subject  of  another  work, 
whicii  he  executed  in  1817.  The  pre- 
vailing confbslon  and  want  of  nobility  in 
the  prmcipal  character  are  looked  upon  as 
unfortunate  defects.  A  group  of  national 
guards,  however,  is  very  expiessiye.  The 
Bfffat  on  the  back  ground  and  the  figure 
of  an  old  servant  are  exquiirite.  In  1^34, 
he  completed  his  painting  for  the  dome 
of  the  church  of  St  Genevieve,  covering 
a  ispace  of  3S50  feet,  and  therefore  requir- 
ing the  figures  to  be  coloesaL  It  repre« 
sents  Genevi^ye  ittt>tecting  the  French 
throng  Clovis,  Charlemagne,  St  Louis, 
and  (instead  of  Napoleon,  who  fbmishea 
the  pkmj  Louis  XVIII,  with  the  duchess  of 
Angouleme,  form  the  principal  groups. 
When  Charles  X  saw  the  picture,  he  sa- 
luted the  artist  as  harwiy  and  the  minister 
eranted  him  50/)00  fiancs,  in  addition  to 
me  price  of  the  picture  (100,000  firancs). 
All  tne  works  of  this  artist  are  mark^  by 
bold  design  and  powerful  colcmng.  Groa 
is  a  menwer  of  the  ai^adenw,  and  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  and  prc^essor  4n  the 
school  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

Grosbkak  (fexto,  L.)  These  buds 
are  in  general  ihy  ana  solitary,  chiefly 
living  in  woods,  at  a  distance  fit>m  the 
habitations  of  man.  Theur  yocal  powers 
are  not  mat,  and  hence  they  are  fittle 
sought  ffter  as  song  birds.  Their  most 
conspicuous  characterisdcs  are  the  thick- 
ness and  strength  of  tlieir  bills,  which  en- 
able them  40  break  the  stones  of  various 
kinds  of  fruits.  '  There  are  many  species 
of  them,  the  best  known  of  virhich  is  the 
L.  eoccotkraustes.  This  specie?  is  an  in- 
hafaitant  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe. 
Bufibn  says  it  is  a  shy  and  solitary  bud, 
wiUi  no  song.  The  female  builds  her 
nest  in  trees ;  it  is  composed  of  small,  dry 
roots  and  grass,  and  lined  with  wanner 
materais.  The  egjps  are  roundish,  of  a 
bluish  green,  spotted  with  brown.  The 
green  groeb^  (L.  cMoria'j  \s  common  in 
every  part  of  Great  Brititm,  and  may  be 
seen  in  eveiy  hedge,  especially  in  winter. 
It  does  not  migrate.  The  female  builds 
in  h^ges  or  low  bushes ;  riie  lays  ^ve  or 
,ax  eggs,  of  a  pale  greenish  color,  marked 
at  the  laraer  end  vnth  qM>ts  of  a  reddish 
brown.  The  pine  grosbeak  {L.  tnuchleor 
tor)  inhabits  the  cold  regions  of  both  con- 
tinents, whence  it  occaoonally  yi«ts  tem- 
perate climates  in  the  winter.  The  female 
makes  her  nest  on  trees,  at  a  somU  <£»- 
tance  fit)m  the  ground,  aiid  bys  four  white 
eggs.  There  are  several  species  peculiar 
toNorth  America,  as  the  cardinal  bird  (Xiw 
eardiMdi$\  which  is  found  fr^rn  New 
England  to  South  America,  and  is  most 
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immerouB  west  of  the  Alle^aniea  This 
beaudiul  bird,  which  is  often  kept  in 
cagefl^  on  account  of  its  bright  plumage, 
is  crestedf  of  a  red  color,  brigiiter  benea&i, 
with  (he  throat  black,  and  bill  red;  the 
female  is  of  a  drab  red  color.  The  other 
species  are,  evening  grosbeak  {L.  vetperU- 
naV  rose-breasted  srosbeak  (JU  htdovisia- 
tMl  hlue  grosbeak^Ii.  cttndea).  ^ 

Groschiit;  a  silver  coin,  so  called 
from  the  Latin  grossus  (thick);  thick 
coins,  in  opposition  to  thm  lead  coinsr 
The  oldest  groschsn  known  were  struck, 
in  Treves,  in  1104.  The  first  Bohemian 
poiehen  were  coined  in  1296,  at  Kutten- 
burg.  In  1525,  the  groschen  was  divided 
into  12  pfennige.  In  1504,  the  small 
groschen^  now  in  use,  were  first  struck  at 
the  city  Gosalar.  The  Marien-groschen 
are  valued  at  eight  pfennige,  and  30  mod- 
em groschen  of  Prussia  are  equal  to  a 
thaler.  Groteh  is  also  the  ,  name  of  a 
Russian  c(mper  coin,  worth  twp  copecks. 

Gross  (kitL),  in  opposition  to  nelf  is  a^ 
plied  to  mercband&e,  including  that  m 
which  it  is  packed.  It  refers  pardcu- 
laiivtoweidit.  Thus  we  say,  <*  The  bag  of 
oonee  weif^  nine  himdred  weight  gross^^ 
that  ]s>  including  the  weight  of  the  bag, 

GRoss-BsEi^if,  Battle  of,  August 
23, 18ia  Auf;ust  l7, 1813,  the  armisdce 
having  exptreo,  the  war  between  the  allies 
and  Napoleon  conmienced  anew,  and  the 
emperor  of  France  dedred  to  hurl  his 
bblts,  at  the  same  time,  iiito  the  camps  at 
Breslau,  Pniffue  and  Berlin.  They  re- 
coiled upon  himself  on  the  Ketzbach,  at 
Cuhn  and  Qross-Beeren.  Berlin  was 
protected  by  the  militia  and  the  northern 
array,  conmianded  by  Bemadotte,  then 
49x>wn-prince  ^f  Sweden,  and  consisting  of 
the  thinl  and  fourth  Prussian  divisions,  the 
Russian  corps  under  Woropzow,  M^nzin- 
fferode  and  Czemitschef;  and  about  22,000 
Swedes.  The  French  army,  reinforced  by 
the  forces  of  Wtoemberg,  Bavaria,  Darm- 
stadt and  Saxony,  viras  formed  into  four 
divisions,  led  by  Oudinot  (the  general- 
in-chief  j,  Victor,  Regnier  and  Bertrand, 
and  was,  together  with  the  cavaliy,  under 
Arrighi,  from  QOfiOO  to  90,000  strong. 
Its  destination  vnis  the  capture  of  Berlin, 
and  it  was  supported  by  general  Girerd, 
with  the  garnson  of  Magdeburg;  but 
the  crown-princo  performed,  in  detail, 
the  same  operations  against  this  body  as 
the  allies  against  the  main  body  of  the 
euemv.  Has  army  formed  a  curve  finom 
Buchholtz,  the  extremitv  of  the  left  wing, 
through  Mittenwalde,  KJein-Beeren,  Hein- 
vsdorf,  Blankenfeld,  RCdilsdorf,  to  Belitz 
and  Treue^riezen,  the  extreme  right 


wing,  fit>m  which  the  Russian  line  incHn* 
ed  inwards  towards  J&terbock ;  while 'the 
Prussians,  in  the  centre,  were  advanced  to 
Ti'ebbin.  The  Prussian  generals  £Drscli- 
feld  and  Puttlitz  observed  Magdebuig  be- 
yond Brandenbiuv.  On  both  wingS,  the 
light  troops  Were  £speised  as  &r  as  Wit- 
tenberg^ Guben  and  Baruth.  Onthe22d, 
the  enemy  entered  the  curve — ^Regnier  in 
the  centre,  Beitrand  on  the  right,  and 
Oudinot  on  the  left  wing.  They  attacked 
the  Prussians,  at  Trebbm,  who  gave  way. 
On  the  23d,  Bettrand  fell  upon  genmi 
Tauenzien  at  Blankenfeld,  but  was  re- 
pulsed. Regnier  fetrced  his  way  to  Gross- 
Beeren,  thelcey-stone  of  the  arch,  about 
10  miles  fiom  Berlin.  Here  ho  was  un- 
expectedly aittacked  by  the  brave  BCilow. 
At  the  same  time,  Borstell  surrounded  the 
rig^  witt^  of,  the  enemy.  The  Prussians 
fought,  with  great  courage,  in  sight  of 
their  capita}.  A  mount^  Saxon  bat- 
teiy  havmg  been  outflanked  and  taken, 
they  advanced  to  a  chaige.  The  dis- 
charjre  of  firo-armS' being  rendered  im- 
po8m[)le  by  the  rain,  the  soldiers  fought 
with  the'Dutt-ehds  of  theu-  muskets  and 
with  bayonets.  Gross-Beeren  was  taken 
by  storm;  the  Saxon  and  the  second 
French  division  were  driv^i  fiom  the 
field,  and  the  cavahry  of  the  duke  of 
Padua  routed.  Oudinot  now  brousht  up 
the  three  divisipns  of  reserve,  which  were 
attacked  by  the  Rusraans  and  Swedes  as 
they  deployed  from  the  wood.  Cardell, 
colpnel  of  the  Swedish  fe^t^  supported 
by  an  attack  of  cavahy,  took  the  enemy's 
artilleiT.  Oudinot  now  abancjoned  the 
struggle,  and  retreated  to  Wittenberg  and 
Torgau^on  the  Elbe."  He  lost  30  cannons 
and  more  than  2000  prisoners.  The 
Prusmans  gained  possession  of  Jiiteibock^ 
and,  on  die  28th,  of  Luckau.  A  pyramid 
of  cast  iron  has  been  erected  on  the  i^t 
by  Frederic  WiUiam  HI. 

Grotefend,  George  Frederic;  bom 
1775 ;  director  of  the  ^mnasium  in  Hano- 
ver; a  distinguished  German  philologist. 
He  jpUbhshed  a  revised  edidon  of  Wenck's 
Latm  Grammar  (fourth  edition*  1824, 
Frankfort),  and  an  abridgment  of  it  at  the 
same  place.  ItisbneofthebestGennan- 
Latin  grammars.  He  has  also  written 
many  learned  philological  treatises.  'His 
nephew  ^^ugwtua,  co-rector  of  the  royid 
paedaffogium  at  Bfeld,  is  the  author  of  a 
Complete  Latin  Grammar  (two  volumes, 
Hanover,  1830). 

^  Grotes<^ues,  in  painting,  are  often 
contbunded  with  arabesque^.  All  oroar 
tnentB  compounded  in  a  fantastical  man- 
n^,  of  men,  beatds,  flowers^  plants,  &^ 
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Me  called  aometiines  arabesqmes^  md 
eometmusegroieMques;  but  there  ut  adis- 
tmctioii  benrecm  them.  Arabesquea  are 
flower-fMeces,  conafldng  of  all  kinds  of 
leaves  and  floweifB,  re»l  or  imagil^aly. 
They  are.  ao  dilled  fiora  the  Arabians, 
who  first  osed  them,  becauae  they  were 
DOC  pennitted  to  copy  beasts  and .  men. 
Aa  mey  wme  Jibo  used  by  the  Moors^ 
they  are  sometimes  called  moret^mei.  The 
KncrmwA  oRuunehted  their  saloons  with 
paioflin^  in  which  flowers,  genii^  mea 
and  beasCBi  buildings,  &c^  are  mingled  to- 
gether according  to  the  frpcy  of  tte  ardsL 
These  ornaments  are  properly  called  gro- 
teagiKt,  because  diey  were  Kiund  in  the 
rained  buildings  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  in  subterranean  chan^rs,  which  the 
IialiaDS  call  graUoes*  The  origin  of  these 
fintanic  compodtioDs  is  trac^  Isv  Botti- 
ger,  to  the  carpets  of  Persia  and  India, 
adcwned  with  all  the  wondeis  of  Oiienta) 
fthie.  In  the  bath»6f  Titus  and  Livia,  at 
Rome,  in  Adrian's  liOa  at  TivbH,  in  the 
bouses  in  Herculaneum  and  Popipeiif  and 
many  other  places,  such  grotesques  have 
been  found ;  sometimes,  mdeed,  showing 
an  excess  of  ornament,  but  generally  val- 
uable for  their  arrsngement  and  execu- 
tion. Rq^hael  was  well  aware  of  their 
beauty,  and  caused  Ids  pupils^  particularly 
GioY.  Nanni  da  Udine,  to  use  them  as 
patterns  in  peinting  the  pordcoes  of  the 
Vatican.  He  likewise  used  them,  as  the 
ancients  did,  for  borders.  The  taste  for 
grotesques  hasy  in  part,  degenerated  into 
the  monstrous  and  unnatural;  grotesque 
has  thereibre  become  a  term  of  art  to  ex- 
proas  a  distorted  figure,  a  strange  monster, 
the  offering  of  an  unre9tnun^  imagina- 


Gaonns,  or  De  Groot,  Hugo,  a  schol- 
ar and  statesman  of  the  most  diversified 
talents,  was  bom  at  Delfi,  April  10th,  158a 
^  He  was  descended  fipom  a  noble  family,  and 
received  an  excellent  education.  In  his 
15th  year,  he  sustained,  with  general  ap- 
planse,  theses  on  philosophy,  mathematics 
and  law.  The  next  year,  he  accompanied 
Bamerekk  (q.v^),  the  Dutch  ambassador,  to 
Fiance^  where  he  gained  the  approbation  of 
Ueoiy  IV,  by  his  genius  and  demeanor, 
and  was  every  where  admired  as  a  jirodigy. 
After  his  return,  he  conducted  nis  fir^ 
lawsuit  in  his  17th  year;  and,  in  his  24th, 
was  appointed  advoeate-generaL  In  1613; 
he  became  syndic,  orpenaoner,  of  Rotter- 
dam. The  disputes  of  die  Remonstrants 
and  tbeir  opponents  then  distuibed  the 
tranquOliiy  or  Hcdland.  (See  JrmaUana.) 
BarBevekk  was  ,the  defender  of  the  for- 
mer party.    Grotiti^  who  had  declared 

VOL.  VI.  7 


himself  on  the  qde  of  Bameveldt,  sup- 
ported him'  by  his  pen  and  influence. 
This  involved  him  in  the  trial  which  ter- 
minated in  the  beheading  of  Banie veldt, 
in  1619,  and  the  condemnation  of  Gro- 
tius  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  fortress 
of  Louvestein..,  He  succeeded  in  escap- 
mt  firom  this  ferbress  by  copcealing  him- 
seUr  in  a  chest,  in  which  his.wife  had  sent 
him  books.  After  wandering  about  for, 
some dme inthe'Cathohc  Ne3ieriands,he 
escaped  tO'Fiimce.  Louis  Xni  gave  him 
a  pennon  of  3000  livres.  The  Dutch 
ambassadors  endeavored  in  vain  to  preju^ 
dice  the  king  against  him.  Richelieu  was 
unfevorably  disposed  towards  him,  and,  in 
1631,  even  his  pbnfion  was  withdrawn.^ 
GrTOtius  then  returned  to  his  native  countiy, 
relying  on  the  fevor  of  Frederic  Heniy, 
prince  of  Oranj^  who  had  written  him  a. 
sympathizing  £tter.  But,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  enemies,  he  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  banishment  Grotius  next 
proceeded  to  Hamburg.  During  his  resi- 
d^ee  in  that  city,  the  Kings  of  Denmark, 
of  Poland  and  of  Spain  made  attempts  to 
persuade  him  to  settle  in  their  states ;  but 
the  protection  which  the  chanceUor  Ox- 
enstierh  promised  him,  and  the  inclination 
of  queen  GJhristilia  for  learning,  induced 
him  to  accept  the  ofiefs  of  this  princes^ 
In  1634,  he  went  to  Stocldiolm,  where  he 
was  appointed  counsellor  of  state  and  am* 
bassaaor  to  the  French  court.  This' 
choice  displeased  cardinal  Richelieu,  who 
was  iiritated  to  see  a  man  return,  who 
had  been  denied  protec^qn  and  a  r^i- 
dence  in  France ;  out  Oxenstiern  would 
not  allow  anv  other  minister  to  be  nomi- 
nated, and  Grotius  appeared  at  Paris  iu, 
1635.  Qe  dischaiged  bk  duties,  as  am- 
bassador,-for  10  yeais,  and  gain^  univei^ 
sal  respect  On  his  return  to  Sweden  by 
the  way  of  Holialid,  he  met  in  Amster- 
dam, witli  the  most,  honorable  reception. 
Most  of  his  enemies  were  dead;  and  his 
countrymen  repented  of  having  banished 
the  man  wlib  was  the  honor  of  his  native 
land.  He  was  received  with  equal  fevor 
by  the  queen  ifi  Sweden.  He  afterwards 
requested  his  dismission,  and,  having 
finaUy  obtained  it,  was  on  his  way  to  HoC 
land,  virhen  a  storm  drove  him  to  Pome- 
lania.  He  fHl  eick  at  Rostock,  where  ho 
died,  August  28,  1645.  With  the  talents 
of  the  most  able  statedman,  Hugo  Gimius 
united  deep  and  extensive  leaming.  He 
was  a  profeiund  theologian,  excellent  in 
exegesis,  his  Conimentaiy  on  the  New 
Testament  beinr  still  esteemed ;  a  distin- 
guished belles-tettres  scholar,  an  acute 
philosopher  and  jurist,  and  a  histarian  in- 
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timate  with'  the  Boivces  of  bistoiy.  His . 
writings  have  had  a  d^drnve  influence  on 
the  formadon  of  a  sound  taste,  and  on 
the  difl^on  of  an  enlightened  and  libeml 
manner  of  t|ihiking  m  affidrs  of  science. 
As  a  philologian,  he  seized  the  genius  of 
his  author  with  sagaci^,  illustzates  bnef- 
]y  and  pertinently,  and  amends  the  text 
with  ^ihty  and  success.  His  metrical 
translations  from  the  Greek  are  executed 
with  the  Bpixit  of  a  poet  Among  the 
modem  Limn  poets,  he  holds  one  of  the 
fim  places,  and  he  also  tried  his  powers  in 
Dutcn  verae.  But  the  philosophy  of  ju- 
risprudence has  been  especii^ly  promoted 
by  his  great  woric  <m  natural  and  national 
law,  Dt  Jure  Belli  et  Paeis,  which  laid  the 
fi>uhdation  of  a  new  science;  besides 
which  he  vrrotdMntdes  BdgUtt  usque  ad 
Jhin,  1609;  ParaUeUm  RerumpMk.;  De 
VerUate  Rdigionis  Christy  and  Poemcia 
(Leyden,  1617,  Vhno.). 

Grotta  del  Cane  (doffa  ca^)\  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  many  grottoes 
around  Naples,  mentioned  even  by  PUny 
(lib;  2,  c.  90),  hollowed  out  of  a  sandy 
soil,  to  the  depth  often  feet,  and  the 
breadth  of  fbur.  A  light  vi^ior,  resem- 
Uing  that  of  coal,  is  aTways  seen  rising 
about  six  inches  in  height  The  wmlls 
do  not  eadiibh  any  incrustation  or  de- 
posit of  saline  ma^r  No  smell  is  emit- 
ted, except  that  'which  is  generally. con- 
nected with  a  subterranean  passage'.  A 
doff  is  most  -commonly  chosen  to  exhib- 
it me  effects  of  this  vapor.  The  animal, 
held  in  it,  at  first  struggles  considerably, 
but  loses  aU  motion  in  about  two  min- 
utes, and  would  immediately  die,  if  it 
was  not  withdrawn  into  the  open  air. 
The  effect  is  the  same  on  all,  iMiimais,  imd 
is  owing  to  the  presence  of  carix>nic  acid 
gas  (see  Carbon)^  which  produces  deajth 
merely  by  suffocation.  A  man,  however, 
may  enter  the  cave  with  impunity,  as  he 
may  wade  into  the  water,  because  the 
roeciBc  gravij^  of  Uie  gas  prevents  its 
rising  above  nve  or  six  inches  from  the 
floor.    (SeeDflmpJ\ 

Grotto  ;  a  small  aitificial  edifice  made 
in  a  sarden,  in  imitation  of  a  natural  grot- 
to. ^I^he  outsides  of  these  grottoes  ore 
umiallv  adorned  with  rustic  architecture, 
and  their  innde  with  shell-work,  Cor« 
al,  &c. 

Groucrt,  Emanuel,  count  of,  was  bom 
at  Paris,  in  1766^  entered  the  military 
service  at  the  age  of  14,  and,  in  1785, 
was  appointed  an  officer  in  the  king's' 
body-guaid.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution,  he  showed  his  attachmem  to 
liberai  prindples,  left  the  guards  in  conse- 


quence, ^d  served  in  the  campaign  of 
1792,  as  commander  of  a  regiment  (^dra- 
goons. In  the  succeeding  winter,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  cavalnr  of  the 
army  of  the  Alps,  and  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  conquest  of  Savoy.  He  was 
then  sent  into  Vend^  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  on  several  occasions,  but 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  anny  in  conse- 
-quence  of  the  decree  of  the  convention 
excluding  aU  nobles  fixun  any  militaiy 
command.  In  1794,  he  was  again  sent  .to 
Vendue,  with  the  rank  of  general  of  divis- 
ion, disappointed  the  attempts  of  the  em- 
igrants at  Quiberon,  and  cooperated  vig-* 
orously  with  the  measures  of  general 
Hoche»  V  In  1797,  he  was  appoint^  sec- 
<mdin  command  of  the  mny  destined  for 
the  invaaen  of  Ireland.  A  stoim  di^pra^ 
ed  the  fleet,  and  he  arrived  in  the  bay  of 
Bantiy,  with  a  small  part  of  the  land  fi>rcea 
and  a  few  ships.  He  determined,  nev- 
ertheless, to  land  iiis  fi>r6es ;  but  the  rear- 
admir^  Bouvet  refused  to  comph^,  and 
Grouchy  Was  obliged  to  retnm^to  France 
without  effecting  any  thing.  Jn  1798,  he 
viras  ordered  to  join  me  army  (^Italy,  and 
received  the  command  of  the  citadel  ofTu- 
rin,  and  afterwards  of  aU  Piedmont,  whei^ 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  prudence, 
moderation  and  fumness.  Int^e  ibllow- 
itig  year,  his  services  contributed  ess^- 
tially  to  Moxeau's  victories  in  Geimany, 
and  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden  viras  gained 
chiefly  by  his  energy  and  courase.  Dur- 
ing thetnal  of  general  Moreau,  he  mani- 
feeied  his  sentiments  in  his  fiivor  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
Napoleon,  who  continued,  indeed,  to  em- 
ploy him  in  the  most  dangerous  and  im- 
portant enterprises,  but  without  rewarding 
his  services.  In  die  campaigns,  against 
Prussia,  in  1806  and  1807,  he  commanded 
a  cavalry  corps,  compelled  the  corps  of 
prince  Hohenlofae  to  capitulate  at  Prenzlau, 
and  that  of  BUkcher  near  Lfibec^  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  FriedlandL  From 
1803  to  the  time  ofthe  Austrian  war,  he  was 
governor  of  Madrid,  Was  then  attached  to 
tne  army  of  Italy,  penetrated  to  Hungary, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battfe  of 
Wanam.  ^  In  reward  fbr  his  important 
sendees,  he  was  created  commander  of 
die  iron  crovm,  colcmel-general  in  the 
chasseurs,  and  grand-o^cer  of  the  einpire. 
During  the  campaign  in  Russia  (lol2), 
general  Grouchy  commanded  one  of  the 
mree  caveiry  corps  of  the  srand  oimy, 
took  an  important  part  in  all  £e  great  op- 
orations,  covered  the  retreat  to  ^nolenac, 
and  received  the  command  of  the  aacred 
iquadron,  composed  of  generals  and  offi- 
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ecfB,  yrtifch  Napc^eon  had  organized  for 
the  aecuiity  of  hie  person^  vln  case '  of 
extremity*  Oflended  by  the  lefbsal  of 
the  emperor  to  confide  to  liim  the  com- 
mmd  of  a  diFision  of  infimtiy,  Grouchy 
redred  fiom  the  service.  But  on  the  loss 
<^tbe  battie  of  Leipflic,  and  the  disastrous 
recveat  of  the  French  fipom  Germany,  he 
Qffiered  to  resume  bis  post  Napoleon, 
while  he  permitted  him  to  choose  between 
the  annyin  nedmont  and  the  cayaiiy, 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  consider- 
ed that  he  would  be  most  useful  at.  the 
head  of  the  cavaby,  the  command  of 
which  Grouchy,  thembre,  determined  to 
accqit  His  biilliaut  services  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1814  we^  rewarded  vnth  the 
baton  of  maishaL  After  the  restoration, 
he  received  no  appointment,  and  he  there- 
fere  joined  Napoleon  on  his  return  from 
Elba.  In  1815,  he  received  the  command 
of  the  reserve  cavabjr  of  the  grand  army 
(80  squadrons).  On  the  17di  of  June,  he 
was  aieCBched  m  pursuit  ef  the  Prussians, 
and  on  th&  18th,  the  day  of  the  hatde  of 
Waterloo^  was  befi!Nre  Wavre.  Napoleon 
accuses  him  of  being  the  author  of  the 
defeat  at  Waterloo,  by  permitting  two  di- 
viaoos  of  the  Prussian  army,  under  Blii- 
cher,  to  join  the  English  forces.  After 
the  abdication  of  the  emperor,  'marshal 
Onachy  proclaimed  Napoleon  IL  He 
was  one  of  the  19  general  officers,  whose 
arrest  was  ordered  by  the  ordamumce  of 
July  24,  1815^  in  consequence  of  which 
he  reth^  to  the  U.  States,  v^iiere  he  re- 
mained until  he  received  permission  to 
return  to  France.  In  his  Observadons 
on  the  Csmpaign  of  1815,  published  at 
PhiladeJphin,  Grouchy  has  defended,  tiim- 
self  finm  the  charges  of  the  emperor. 
His  sister, 

OrmicAf,  Sodbte,  wife  of  the  ftmous 
Condorcet,  died  J8S2. .  She  is  the  author 
of  several  valuable  woiks.  Her  transla- 
tion of  Smith's  Thiorie  de$  SentimmU 
monaa  is  admired.  Mad.  Condorcet 
showed  a  touching  solicitude  fi>r  her 
brother,  the  marshu,  when  he  was  tried, 
in  1617,  and  defended  by  his  son. 

GaotTHDSEL  (senecio.tndgarii);  a  weed, 
Bvnnng  in  vraste  ^aces,  mtroduced  into 
die  U.  States  from  Europe,  and  floweiiing 
duou^^ut  the  whole  season.  It  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  compoiit<B;  the  stem 
is  fistulous,  about  a  foot  hich;  the  leaves 
amplexicaul  and  sinuate-pmnittifid;  the 
flowers  smaD,  yellow,  destitute  of  any  ray, 
and  disposed  in  a  loose  coryn^  The 
plant  is  emollient,  has  a  herbaceous  and 
slighdy  add  taste,  but  is  rejected  by  al- 
\  every  quadruped,  except  die  hog  and 


goat :  small  bbds,  however,  are  very  fond 
of  the  seeds.  Such  was  the  mildness  ,of 
the  weather  in  the  be^nning  of  the  winter 
of  18d4-A  that  this  plant  ^wered  on  die 
80di  of  December,  in  the  streets  of  Bos- 
ton. 

GaomfD  Taciele  ;  a  general  name  giycfn 
to  all  sorts  of  ropes  and  furniture  which 
belonff  to  the  anchors,  or  which  are  em- 

e)yea  in  seouriilga  ship  in  a  road  or  har- 
r ;  as  cables,  anchors,  bow-lineB,  &Ci 
Group  (Italian  grojppo  or  rnippif) ;  a 
term  employed,  in  painting  ana  sculpture, 
to  signi^  an  assemblage  of  several  ob- 
jects, such  as  fi|;ures  of  pien,  beasts,  fiuits 
or  the  like,  which  have  some  relation  to 
each  other,  arcanged  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  present  to  me  eye  one  connected 
whole.  To  group  objects,  is  to  amngo 
them  accordkig  to  their  magnitude,  direc- 
tion, apparent  motion,  &C.,  so  as  to  ibrm 
one  whole.  Rules  fbr  the  disposidoh  and 
employment  of  ^ups  are  derived  fixmi 
philosophical  pnnciplea  of  art  These 
rules  require  a  unity  of  interest,  vrfaich 
is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  variety 
of  expression.  Thus,  in  historical  paint- 
ing all  the  figures  have  reference  to  the 
pnncipal  one,  to  whi<^  the  attention  is 
chiefly  directed.  The  groups  must  also 
be  easily  embraced  by  the  eye,  and  agree- 
able. This  depends  upon  a  ekilfiu  ar- 
rangement of  the  figures  an^  distribu- 
tion of  the  light  The  cone,  the  pyramid, 
and  a  bunch  of  grapes,  have  been  teken  as 
models  of  a  group.  Titian  regorded  the 
bunch  of  grapes  as  a  model,  because,  in  its 
outlines  and  surfaces,  it  exhilMts  a  unity 
connected  with  the  most  ^peeable  varie^, 
and  all  the  necessaiy  differences  of  light 
and  shade  and  reflecdohs.  In  the  pyramid 
we  have  the  model  of  the  relation^  between 
a  small  height  and  broad  sur^ice.  Mengs 
advises  to  bring  the  larger  masses  into  the 
centre,  and  the  smaller  to  the  cireumfer- 
ence,  which  gives  lightness  and  grace  to 
the  group;  hot  to  arrange  the  fi^nes  in 
succession,  nor  to  bring  out  various  promi- 
nent ports  of  the  figii^for  instance,  needs, 
so  as  to  fbim  together  straight,  borizontal 
perpendicular  or  oblique  Bnes ;  to  avoid 
geemetrical  figures,  too  great  regularity 
and  repetition,  and  to  exhibit  only  tlie 
most  beautiful  portions.  He  also  thiiiks 
it  advantageous  to  unite  the  groups  of 
figures  in  uneven  numbers,  and  to  ob- 
serve the  same  rules  in  collecting  the 
poups  into  iHCture&  Of  the  even  num- 
bers, he  says,  the  most  tolerable  are  those 
which  are  made  up  of  two  uneven  num- 
bers ;  for  example,  6,  10,  14 ;  but  those 
formed  of  two  even  numbers,  such  as 
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4,  8,  1%  can  never  be  introduced  with 
grace.  'Die  reason  is,  that  such  a  disposir 
tion-stiinres  to  avoid  Unifonnity.  If  mo- 
notony of  figures  in  a  group  is  intolerable, 
a  monptony  of  groups  in  a  picture  is  as 
little  to  be  endured ;  and  one  pyranndal 
group  at  the  side  of  itnoth^  gives  to  die 
whole  a  stiff  and  constrained  appearance; 
Moreoyel^  object^  apparently  separate  may 
i5ften  serve  to  unite  two  groups,  otherwise 
distinct,  which  the  artist  effects  bv  a  skil- 
ful intermingling  of  light  and  shade. 

€raou$E  itetrao),  Tliis  is  a  lai^  genus 
of  birds,  wnose  distinguishing  iSark  is  a 
naked  band^  often  of  a  red  color,  in  place 
of  an  eyebrow.  They  are  wild,  shy,  and 
almost  untamable.  They  liye  in  fami- 
lies, dwelling  in  forests,  barren  countries, 
far  from  man  and  cultivation.  They  feed 
exclusively  on  berries,  buds  and  leaves. 
THiey  are  polygamous,  th0  male  aband<m- 
ing  the  female,  and  leavingto  her  the 
whole  care  of  the  progeny.  The  number 
of  eggs  varies  from  ei^ht  to  fourteen.  The 
hugeet species  bthe  tpood  grouse  {T*  vro- 
gaUits).  This  is  superior  in  fdze  to  the 
uukey,  and  is  peculiar  to  the  old  conti- 
nent. It  fives  in  pine  fbrests,  feeding 
on  the  cones  of  the  fir,  which,  at  some 
seasons,  give  an  unpleasant  fiavor  to  its 
flesh.  The  black  grouse.  (T.  tdrix),  also 
peculiar  to  the  bid  continent,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  common  fowl,  though  it  is  much 
heavier.  It  chiefly  liVerf  in  high  and 
wooded  situations,  feeding  on  various 
kinds  of  berries.  It  dees  not  pair,  but,  on 
the  return  of  spring,  the  males  assemble 
in  ^reat  numbers,  when  a  Contest  for  su- 
periority ensues,  and  continued  with  great 
Dittemess  till  the  vanquished  are  put  to 
flight  Red  grouse  (71  Scoticus),  This 
bin!  is  odso  cmled  moorfowlj  and  is  found 
in  great  plenty  in  the  Hij^hlands  of  Scot- 
land. It  paira  in  the  spring  ;  the  female 
lays  eight  or  ten  eggs*  The  young  follow 
the  hen  the  whole  summer.  As  9oon  as 
the^  have  attained  their  fult  size,  ^  they 
mute  in  flocks  of  forty  or  fitly,  and  are 
extremely  shy  and  wild.  ff^kUe  grouse 
(T.Mus).  This  bird  is  ash-colored  in 
summer,  but  its  hue  changes  to  a  pure 
white  in  winter.  It  is  found  in  most  north- 
em  xegions.  Bu^n,  speaking  of  this 
bird,  says  &at  it  avoids  the  solar  neat,  and 
prefere  the  biting  frosts  oh  the  tops  of 
motmtains ;  for,  as  the  snow  melts  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  it  constantly  as- 
cends. The  flesh  is  dark  <^o1oredv  THiere 
are  also  several  species  peculiar  to  North 
America^  the  most  remariuJijle  of  which  is 
tlie  pinnated  grouse^  or  heath  hen  (T.  cm- 
'~*^>.)     This  curious  bird  inhabits  open, 


desert  plains  m  particular  districts  of  the 
Union,  avoiding,  immense  intermediate  re- 
gions The  male  is  furnished  with  wing- 
uke  appendages  to  his  necl^  covering  two 
loose,  orange,  skinny  bags,  cwobie  of  be- 
ing inflated.  Its  ^vorite  foeicl  is  the  par- 
tridge berry,  thougl^  it  is  abb  fond  of 
whortleberries  and  cranberries.  Itrom- 
monly  unites  in  covies,  until  thepaiiliiff 
season;  Ri^(^  grouse^,  or  partridge  of 
the  Eastern  States,  and  j^ieasant  of  Penn- 
sylvania (7t  umbeUtis),  well  known/in  al- 
mo^  eveiy  quarter  or  the  U.  States.  Its 
.favorite  places  of  resort  are  hi^h  moun- 
tains, cGhrered  with  the  halipam  pine,  hem- 
lock, &c. ;  it  Is  seldom  fobnd  in  open 
plains.  ^  The  manners  of  this  bird  are  sol- 
itary, being  usually  fbund  in  pairs  or  sin- 
gly. It  generaDy  moves  along  with  ^reat 
stateliness,  with  the  tail  spread  out  like  a 
fojiy  The  male  niakes  a  peculiar  noise, 
termed  drumming.  This  is  dene  by  rap- 
idly Mriking  wuh  his  stiflened  wings ; 
it  is  most  common  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  It  pairs  '^iit  Aprils  and  lays  in 
Mky.  The  eggs  are  from  nine  to  Me^ 
in  number.  It  is  in  best  order  for  the  ta* 
ble  in  September  and  October.^  The  otii- 
er  American  species  are,  the  dushf  grouse 
(T.oft^ctirttf],  inhabiting  near  flie  kj6cYj 
moimtains^  Canadian  grouse  (T.  Cand- 
densis),  peculiar  to  the  northern  andjiorth- 
westfcm  ™uts  of  the  U.  States,  more  com- 
mon in  Cmiada:  ^long4mled  grouse  {Tl 
pha^icmdlits)  inhabits  the  western  wilds  of 
flie  U.  States  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

GafiNBKRo ;  a  city  in  the  Prussian  gov-; 
emment  of  Liegnitz,  Silesia,  with  10,000 
inhabitants.  It  manufactures  a  great 
quantity  jof  broadcloth,  and  is  surrounded 
bv  vinevards,  which  produce  large  quan- 
tities of*^wine.  The  wine  is  much  Used 
to  mix  with  inferior  Frertch  wines,  to  be 
sold  in  the  interior.  It  is  so  astringent, 
that  it  is  commonly  said,  in  Germany, 
*<  You  can  mend  the  holes  of  a  stocking 
by  putting  some  Grdnbei^  wine  into  it" 

GauNER,  Christian  Godfi^y;  a  cele- 
brated German  phyacian,  bom  Nov.  8, 
1744,  at  Sagan,  in  Silesia.  He  first  stud- 
ied theology,  at  the  desire  of  his  fathei:, 
after  whose  doatli  he  followed  his  own 
incfination  for  the  medical  science,  in 
Which  he  became  ope  of  the  most  prolific 
and  practical  writers.  He  wrote  tiSboul  50 
large  works,  and  man^  essays,  which 
show  a  thorough  acquamtance  with  an- 
icicnt  niedical  hterature,  as  well  as  sound 
practical  judgment.    He  was  a  long  time 

ErofesBor  in  the  univereitv  at  Jena,  where 
e  died  Dec  4, 1815.    He  was  member 
of  a  vast  number  of  academies  and  learned 
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■odedee  in  Qeanaxukj  and  other  coun- 
triea 

Geuksb,  Charies  Justus  von,  bom  Febw 
38»  1777,  studied  in  Halle  and  Gottingen. 
In  1803^  be  received  an  office  under  tbe 
PrasBian  goremment.    When  the  French 
oilmd  Poeen,  Gnmer  was  making  a  col- 
lection for  the  widow  of  Pafan,  tbe  book- 
adletv  who  was  shqc  by  the  French  for 
haying  puUiahed  a  pamphlet  againk  them. 
Gnmer  was  therewre  denounced  to  mar- 
flbal  Davoustas  a  suspicious  person ;  upon 
which  he  went  himBelf  to  Davoust  with 
the  list  of  subecribeiB,  and  ^  marshal 
subscribed  a  larae  sum.    AAerwards,  feel- 
ing unsafe,  he  &d  to  Tilsit  He  was  then 
appointed  the  president  of  the  police  in  Ber*. 
lin,  at  that  time  a  yeiy  dangerous  and  deM- 
cate  situation.    In  181 1,  he  was  indirectly 
oUiffed,  by  the  French, to  give  up  hisoffice. 
In  1812,  he  went  to  Bc^emia  ( wnether  sent 
by  government  or  not  is  not  known),  and, 
supported  by  Russia  and  England,  estab- 
lished connexions  throughout  Germany 
ior  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon's  domina-. 
tion.    The  plan  was  to  begin  with  the 
burning  of  the  French  magazines,  when 
their  troops,  were  fiir  advanced  in  Russia; 
but  the  vigilance  of  the  French  rendered 
this  plan  abortive,  and  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment was  obliged  to  demand  his  arrest 
of  the  Austrian  government    He  remain- 
ed in  confinement  a  year,  when  the  Rus- 
sian govemmoit  deliveiPed  him  firom  his 
prison.     During  the  war  against'  the 
French,  he  was  ai^inted  governor  of  the 
Rfaenirii  jMTOvinces,  where  he  was  very 
active.    The  emperor  of  Russia  conferred 
on  him  the  order  of  St  Aime  of  the  first 
class.     After  Napoleon's  second  fiill,  he 
was  made  Prussian  director  of  the  police 
fer  Paris  and  the  eni4rons,'  in  whicn  ca- 
pacity he  counteracted.  With  great  decis- 
ion and  dexterity,  the  cunning  of  Fouch6, 
who  employed  every  means  to  retain  the 
works  of  art  which  ia^A  been  collected  in 
Paris.    After  the  peace,  the  khi^  of  Prus- 
sia made  him  a  noble,  and  appomted  him 
minister  to  the  Bwiss  republics.    He  died 
Feb.  d,  1820.    Gnmer  has  written  several 
valuaUe  works  on  aubjeds   connected 
with  politics  and  the  police. 

Gar;  a  measure  containing  one  tenth 
of  a  line. 

Garpmus,  Andrew  (properly,  Grei^ 
a  dramatic  poet,  was  bom  1616,  at  Glogau. 
He  studied  at  Fraustadt  ahd  Dantoc,  and 
acipiired  an  extensive  knowMge  of  law; 
after  which  he  became  mtor  in  i|  fehiily. 
He  passed  ten  years  in  travelling  through 
HoUand,  France  and  Italy,  during  which 
he  fem^  fiiendships  with  many  of  the 
7* 


most  emindnt  men  of  the  «ge.  On  his 
retur^  he  becamo  sjnidic  to  the  senate  of 
Gbgau.  He  died  suddenly  (1664),  in  an 
assembly  of  the  estates.  Gryphiua  did 
much  for  German  literature.  A|t  a  time 
when  there  were  no  German  dramas  but 
the  carnival  plays,  he  wrote  tragedies  and 
comedies,  which  diq)layed  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ancient  and  modem  litera- 
ture, and  contained  many  poetical  passages, 
thou^i  they  showed  no  acquaintance  with 
theaoical  effect.  The  Dutch  poet  Vondal 
seems  to  have  been  his  model.  Manv  of 
his  other  poeiiis  breathe  a  hidi  lyric 
qnrit,  mixed  with  a  tone  of  meumoholy, 
occasioned  by  his  misfertunes. 
/  GuADALAXARA :  formerly  su  intcndsncy 
of  Mexico,  bounded  N.  by  Sonora  and 
Durango,  £w  by  Zacatecas  and  Guanaxua- 
to,  S.  by  Valladolid,  and  W.  by  the  Padfic 
ocean;  it  is  350  mil^  long  and  900  broad: 
square  leagues,  9612 ;  population  in  1809( 
630,000.  It  contains  d  cities,  6towns,^  and 
322  villages.  The  principal  mines  are 
those  of  Bolanos,  Arientos  de  Oburra, 
Hostiotipaquillo,  Copala  and  Guichichila. 
It  is  crossed  firom  E.  to  W.  by  the  Rio  de 
Santiago.  AU  the  eastern  part  is  table 
land,  and  has  a  pleasant  cbmate.  The 
m^tiipe  regions  are  covered  with  forests, 
and  abound  in  excellent  timber  for  ship- 
building;  but  the  air  is  very  hot  and  un- 
healthy. This  country  now  forms  the  state 
of  Yalisco,  in  the  Mexican  confederacy. 

GuADALAXAAA ;  a  dty  in  Mexico,  capi- 
tal of  the  country  4xf  the  same  name,  on 
4ie  Santiago,  240  miles  N.  W.  of  Mexico ; 
Ion.  108<»  a'  W. ;  lat  2r  ^  N. ;  population, 
IP^SOO'—Spfuiiards,  mulattoes  and  mesti- 
2068.  It  is  a  bishpp'ff  see,  and  is  situated  in 
a  delightfiil  and  fertile  plain,  is  regular  and 
handrome,  containing  eight  squares,  a 
magnificent  cathedraCtwo  colleges,  many 
convents,  and  n  mariufii^tory  of  xsigars. 
The  houses  are  mosdy  of  only  one  stoiy, 
the  streets  unpaved,  aiuithexuDriages  are 
drawn  by  unshod  mules. 

GuADALoupE ;  an  -island  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  one  of  the  lar^^est  and  most 
valuable  of  the  Caribbee  uAands.  It  is 
situated  in  Ion.  62*»  W.,  and  in  lat  16^  20^ 
N.,  and  is  between  60  and  70  miles  in 
length,  and^abou^  25  mile^  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
channel,  in  breadth  fiom  30  to  80  yards. 
This  jchannel  runs  north  and  south,  and 
communicates  with  the  sea  on  both  sides 
by  a  large  bay  at  each  end.  The  east  part 
-  of  the  island  is  called  Qrande  Terrtj  and  is 
about  57  miles  fix)m  Antigua  point  This 
part  is  about  120  miles  in  circumference. 
The  vrest  part,  which  is  property  Guada- 
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loupe.  Is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  mountains. 
This  is  36  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
28  where  broadest,  and  about  120  in  oir" 
cuit  In  many  parts  the  soil  is  rich.  Its 
produce  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  other 
West  India  islands,  namety,  sugar,  coffee, 
nun,  ginger,  cocoa,  logwood,  &c.  The 
island  is  wejll  stored  with  homed  catde, 
sheep,  horses,  &.c.  This  island  was  first 
discoyere4  by  Christopher  Columbus.  It 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  Jn 
1635^  who  drove  the  natives  into  ^e 
mbuntaina  In  1759,  it  was  taken  by  a 
British  squadron,  and  was  restored  to 
Fiance  at  the  peace  of  1763.  It  was 
again  taken  by  the  British  in  1794 ;  but 
was  retaken  by  the  French  in  1795.  In 
1810,  it  was  again  takei^  possession  of  by 
a  British  ahnament ;  and,  in  1814,  was 
restored  to  the  French.  Population, 
120,000 :.t^tes,  nj500i  slaves,  10^,000; 
free  negroes,  6500. 

GuAORT,  Marguerite  Elie ;  one  of  the 
most  distingui^ed  leaders  of  the  Giron- 
dists.   (See  (Sirondists,)        ' 

Gcaiacuh;  a  genus  of  plants,  contain- 
ing four  or  five  arborescent  species,.uatiVes 
or  die  West'Indies  and  the  tropical  pait^ 
of  America.  The  yeUowish-brown  ^um 
resin,  bearing  the^ame  name,  is  obtamed 
by  wounding  the  baric  of  one  or  more  of 
these  treeSr  It  has  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste^ 
is  sudorific,  and  is  frequently  employed  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  sciatica,  &c.  The 
wood  itself  possesses  eomilar  medicinal 
properties.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  {xn- 
nate,  and  the  peduncles  axillary,  bearing 
single  blue  flowers.  The  wood  is  exceed- 
ingly hard,  so  much  so  as  frequently  to 
break  the  tools  employed  in  cutting  it ;  of  a 
pale  yellow  color  ^ear  the  exterior,  and 
olaclush  brown  at  the  heart ;  specifically 
heavier  than  water ;  and  is  well  known  un- 
der the  name  of  lignumxdUB,  It  is  used  fi>r 
a  variety  of  purposes,  as  for  the  wheels  and 
cogs  of  sugar  mills,  for  pullevs,  bowls,  and  a 
varietv  of  ornamental  articles  of  jfhmiture, 
as  it  is  susceptible  of  a  veiy  fine  pohsfa. 
The  tree  has  now  become  veiy  scarce  in 
Jamaica  and  St  Dominflo,  lai^  quanddes 
having  been  cut  down  ror  exportation. 

Gual,  Pedro,  a  civilian  by  education, 
of  the  province  of  Cardiagena,  in  Colom- 
bia, hfis  been  distingui^ed.  in  tliat  coun- 
try's war  of  independence  in  various  im- 
portant stations.  In  1814,  he  was  the 
pre^dmg  ofiicer  of  the  chamber  of  repre- 
sentatives* of  his  province.  J^t  that  time^ 
a  project  was  agitated  for  oreatmg  a  con- 
federadon  of  the  Uttonil  provinces^  to  ex- 
tend from  ^e  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  commandancy  of 


Panam&,  with  Mfiracaybo,  or  some  place 
in  the  valleys  of  Cilcuta,  for  its  capitaL 
Sr.  Gual  proposed  the  appellation  of  Co- 
lombia  for  the  new  republic,  and  thus  led 
to  the  adoption  of  thisname  for  the  unioa 
afleiwards  formed  of  the  whole  of  New 
Granada  and  Venezuela.  In  1^1,  lie 
was  a  member  of  the  fint  general  con- 
gress of  Colombia,  which  produced  the 
constitudon  ofthat  vear.  Afterwards  he 
became  secretaiy  of  the  department  of 
foreign  a£bir8 ;  and,  in  182^  he  was  ap- 
pointed to'  lepresent  his  government  m 
the^  congress  of  Panami,  and  attended 
the  various  meefines  of  that  body  as  one 
of  ks  members.  Owinff  to  his  having  re- 
sided some  thne  in  BcJtunor^  he  is  per- 
sonally knotm  and  esteemed  in  the  U. 
States.  , 

GuAMiNOA ;  a  town  in  Peru,  the  see  of 
a  bishop,  whose  diocese  extends  over  sev- 
eral dirtricts  ;  Ion.  7T  5&  W.j  lat  12" 
SO'  N. ;  population  stated  from  19t626,000. 
This  city  was  founded  for  the  convenien- 
cy  of  the  trade  carried  on  between  lima 
and  Cqsco.  There  are  three  parochial 
churches,  one  fbr  the  Spaniai^  and  two 
fbr  Indians,  besides  the  cathedral  and  sev- 
eral other  churches  and /Convents.  In  it 
is  a  university,  which  has  a  large  reve- 
nue, for  the  study  of  philosophy,  divinity 
and  law. 
GtTANA^Airu  (See  Cat  EOand.) 
GuANAXUATO ;  a  state  (formerly  an  in- 
tendancy)  of  Mexico,  bounded  N.  by  San 
Luis  Potosi,  E.  by  Mexico,  S.  by  Mecho- 
acan,  ahd  N.  W.  by  Guadalaxara  end  Za- 
catecas;  population,  382,829 ;  52  leagues 
lon^  and  31  broad ;  square  leagues,  911. 
It  is  the  most  populous  state  in  Mexico, 
and  is  famous  fof  its  rich  mine&  It  con- 
tains 3  cities,  4  towns,  37  villages,  and  33 
parishes.  The  most  elevated  point  of  this 
mountainous  country,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, is  9235  feet  above  the  sea^ 

GUAWAXUATO,  or  ^isTX  Ft  GUAIfAX- 

UATo ;  city,  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of 
the  same  name;  140  imles  north-west  of 
Mexico  ;  Ion.  100?  55^  W. ;  lat.  21°  N. : 
population  wjthin  the  cjty,  41,000 ;  end,  in- 
cluding the  mines  surrounding  the  city, 
the  bwldineB  being  conti^oue^  70,600. 
It  is  situated  in  a  narrow  defile,  hemmed 
in  by  mountains,  the  ground  on  which  the 
city  is  built  being  68$)  feet  above  the  sea. 
llie  streets  are  irre'j^ular,  but  the  city  is 
well  buih,  ami  contams  three  convents^  a 
college,  two  chapels  and  five  hermitages. 
The  mines  of  Guanaxuato  are  the  most 
produ^ve  in  the  worid.  The  mines  of 
die  intendancv  yielded,  fit>m  1796  to  1803, 
$40,000,000  m  gold  and  alver ;  neariy 
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95/)00>000  per  animm,  and  nearly  equal 
to  one  fourtn  of  the  whole  qqantity  of  the 
gidd  and  aiher  produced  m  Mexico. 

GuAitcA  Vbuca.  or  Hoakca  Veuca; 
jurisdiction  in  the  bishopric  of  Guaman- 
ga,  in  Peni.  The  town  which  ciyes  oame 
to  tim  jcoremment  waa  founded  on  ac- 
count ofthe  ftmons  rich  quicksilver  mine, 
and  to-the  woridng  of  it  the  inhabitants 
owe  their  subsistence. 

GuAifCA  Veuca,  town,  Peru,  in  the  di- 
ocese of  Gruamang^i,  and  ountal  of  a  juris- 
diction ofthe  same  name ;  30  nules  north- 
west of  Guamanga,  130  south-east  of  Li- 
ma; km. 74*^ 46^^.;  ht  12^4^ S.;  pop- 
uiatM>n  SfXXk  Itis  13^  ^et  above  Che 
level  ofthe  sea.  Tl^  bulMingB  are  of 
atone,  more  or  Jess  porousL  .Itstandsina 
breach  ofthe  Andes,  has  a  chanffeable  and 
cold  cMmaie,  and  is  one  of  tne  richest 
towns  in  Peru.  This  town  is  &moua  for 
its  mines  of  mox^uiy,  also  for  its  gokl  akid 
silver. 

GuAKns ;  troops  whose  -particular  duty 
it  is  to  deftnd  the  person  of  a  civil  ormil- 
itaiy  rufec  In  modem  times,  the  term 
gfurd  liBS  been  used  to  designate  corps 
distinguidied  finom  the  troops  of  the  line 
by  superior  character,  or  only  by  rank  and 
^esB.  The  interest  of  the  goveriiors  be- 
ing often  different  fipom  that  ofthe  ffovem- 
ed,  and  the  ruleiB  being  also  often  fiableto 
be  catted  to  account  for  the  erilssuftked 
by  the  people,  sovereigns  have  haid  guards 
nom  tbe  most  ancient  times.  The  As- 
syrian and  Peiriin  monarchs  had  body 
guards^  fiom  whom  tl^e  genende  of  the 
troops  were  taken;  Alexander  ft>rined  a 
guard  of  nobles,  and  mmy  such  have  ^- 
Mted  in  modem  timea  llies^  guards  of 
Alexander  were  the  sons  of  the  noblest 
peraoDB  of  the  emrarei  and  were  divided 
udo  two  classes.  The  inferior  class^  guard- 
ed the  extierior  of  the  palace  or  tent,  took 
care  of  the  king's  horses,  &C.  From 
anMmgthem  were  chosen  the  hdari^  or 
fneods,  who  dined  with  then;ionarcb,and, 
in  the  field  and  at  the  chase,  never  left  his 
side.  Two  of  their  number  watched  his 
bedrnxHu.  He  promoted  diem  to  be  gen- 
erals; and  several  of  them,  after  his  death, 
became  moinarchs  of  tjiose  countries 
which,  during  his  life,  they  had  mled  as 
his  sovem(»B.  Still  more  like  modem 
guavcH  were  the  amraspides  (the  silver- 
shiddfldj,  commanded  by  Nicanor,  son  of 
Paraienio.  The  praUnvms  (q.  v.)  were 
the  guards  ef  the  Soman  emperors,  and, 
in  later  times^  had  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  election  at  the  emperors,  some- 
I  tbeoitire  control  of  it  In  tfacor  licen- 
I  and  political  importance  they  re- 


sembled ^  janizaries^  die  guands  of  tbe 
sult^  In  fiict,  in  every  r^  despotisiny 
the  tendency  of  the  body  fuards-is,  to  be* 
come  the  masters.  (&&^  Janizaries,)  At 
a  later  period,  the  trabcmU  and  JuOackiers 
(archers)  guarded  the.  persons  of  the  Ro- 
man-German emperors ;  and  similar  troopa 
were  maintained  at  other  <?ounBi.  In  the 
middle'  ages,  distinguished  personB,  in  tur- 
bulent cities,  often  had  guards  \  at  ksBst,  this 
was  frequendy  the  case  in  the  larser  cities 
of  Italy,  and,  at  one  time,  eyeiy  cardinal  bad 
his  own  guard.  The  .Conaicans  were  then 
employed  for  this  service  in  JRomeu  ^fiut» 
untd  recent  times,  guards  were  merely 
destined  to  protect  the  persbn  ofthe  mon- 
arch, oi;  some  disdnguianed  person.  When 
the  interest  of  the  monarch  ia  difterei^ 
from  that  ofthe  nation,  it  is  safer  to  choose 
for^gners  for  body-guards,  as  not  having 
anymterestin  the  disputes .  between  the 
two  parties;  bence  the  Scotch  archers  of 
Louis  XI,  and  the  Swiss  ofthe  Bombons. 
In  France,, their  number  seems  first  to 
have  been  augmented  by  the  ostentatious 
Lo^  Xiy,.  the  idol  of  monarchista.  As 
his  plan  of  government  was,  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  commons  again  A  the  nobles,  and 
of  a  standing  army  against  the  commons, 
the  number  and  importance  of  the  guards 
were  much  incr^ised.  The  maiaon  du  rot 
in  his  reign  ampunted  to  8000  men,  but 
still  retained,  more  or  less,  the  character 
of  household  troops, — ^that  is,  it  was  their 
du^  to  guard  the  person  and  palaces  of 
the  kii^  Most  itionarcbs  had  jsimilar 
troops,  and  manv  of  the  smaller  ones  were 
distinguished  for  tlie  splendor  of  their 
guards.  ITie  petty  princes  of  Germany 
bad  brilliant  coips  of  SWiss,  Heydukers, 
&c.  Frederic  the  Great  led  his  battalion 
ef  body-guards  into  the  fire,  like  other 
troops.  He  had  several  battalions  of  hi- 
&n^  and  several  squadrons  of  cavalry  aa 
guards ;  troops  of  disdnguished  courage 
and  remarkaole  height  H^ght,  at  tms 
time,  was  considered  one  of  the  chief  ex- 
cellences of  a  soldier.  The  guards  wcre« 
therefore,  to  excel  afl  other  troops  in  this 
quality ;  and  diey  were  indeed  a  rare  col- 
lection of  giantB.  The  Russian  guards 
were  more  numerous.  In  178^  they 
amounted  to  10,000  men.  Napokon'e^ 
however,  were  the  finest  guaras,  and 
amiong  the  finest  troops  that  ever  existed. 
He  rebites  (in  Las  Cases's  MimmiaLy  voL 
2,  page  33,  edit  of  18S4),  that  his  narrow 
escape  fh)m  being  taken  prisoner,  in  a  cas- 
de  on  the  Mincio,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  troops  whose  destination  ilvfls  die  per- 
sonal safety  of  the  commander.  He  call- 
ed themgtiuies :  these  were  body-guards. 
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When  he  became  the  head  of  the  gQvem- 
ment,  and  all  Eurc^  waJs  anayed  a§Binst 
the  reyblutioBary  principles  of  France,  it 
was  natural,  more  particularly  after  he  had 
conceived  the  plan  of  reestaMishing  a  he- 
reditaiy  throne,  that  he  should  i/nSh  to 
have  a  cp^ps,  which  might  serve,  m  eveiy 
respect,  as  a  model  to  his  whole  army, 
and  which,  at  the  same  fyaBj  would  ^ 
particularly  attached  to  him.  He  Aere- 
fbre  instituted  his  consular  guards,  and,  af* 
terwards,  the  iq(iperial  guardk,  which  form- 
ed a  complete  i:orpa  d^armhy  with  artillery 
and  cavalry,  and  of  which  he  made  iise, 
inhatdes,  only  in  decidve  moments.  He 
could  confidently  rely  on  them,  lliey 
were  the  ditt  of  the  army :  none  were  ad- 
initted  who  had  been  punished  by  a  court- 
martiaL  In  1812,  the  imperial  guards 
consisted  of  One  division  of  old  guards 
(three  re^^imente  of  garde-grenadieri  and 
two  rej[unents  of  gardt-cfuuseurs)  and 
two  divisions  of  young  guards,  consisting 
of  six  regimient^  of  gm^4irailUur8y'mx. 
regiments  of  garde-voUigetinf  one  regi- 
ment of  gmrde-dtasseurSf  one  re^ment  of 
garde-grenadier^^  one  of  gardt^anqutun, 
each  eontalning  two  battalions  en  800 
men.  The  cavsJry  consisted  of  grenar 
diers,  dragoohs,  chiasseun,  thevauxlegera^ 
lanciars,  Mamelukes  and  gendarmerie 
d'AUe.  The  artillery  had  1528'  pieces  of 
cannon.  After  the  disasters  of  1812,  the 
imperial  guard  viras  reorganized  on  the 
same  basis.  Every  one  Imows  how  no- 
bly th^  old  guards  left  the  stage  of  histoiy 
on  the  field  of  Waterioa  When  Louis 
XVin  was  put  upon  the  llm>ne  of  his 
brother,  he  abolished  the  imperial  guards — 
a  measure  which,  accordins  to  some  writ- 
ers, he  afterwards  regretted-^«nd,  instead 
of  them,  the  ancient  household  troops 
were  again  introduced,  iiiliich  had  been, 
in  part,  abolished,  even  before  the  revolu- 
tion— the  gardes-du-corps,  the  gardes^- 
la-porte^  the  cent  Smgies^  the  mtnuque- 
taves  noirs  and  griSf  &C.,  most  of  them 
commanded  by  emigrants,  two  of  the 
bodies  by  Berthier  mA  Marmont  The 
cent  SwUaes  looked  ridiculously  in  fh^ 
dress,  which  appeared  ludicrous  even  be- 
fore the  revolution.  But,  after  the  hun- 
dred days,  real  guards  were  established, 
and  several  battahons  of  Swiss.  The  fate 
of  both,  in  July,  1830,  is  well  known. 
(See  France,)    There  are  now  no  royal 

guards  in  France.  In  England,  the  house- 
oki  troops  or  guards  consist  of  the  life- 
guards, the  royal  regiment  of  horse- 
ffuards,  and  three  regiments  of  foot-guards. 
In  Rusaa,  the  guards  form  a  nun;ierou8 
corps,  which,  on  the  death  of  Alexander, 


aiid  previously,  ebowed  iimt  many  among 
them  had  the  spirit  which,  as  we  have  saic^ 
the  guards  of  despots  always  have,  more 
or  less;  though,  at  present,  Russia  has 
nothing  to  fear  ftom  them  similar  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Strelitz  (q.  v.),  because 
even  the  Ruasiaa  autocrat  goveiiis,  ,in 
soine  degree,  by  means  of  laws.,  Tlie 
Prussian  guards  ibrm  a  whole  corp$  tPar-- 
mU.  In  Austria,  the.  guards^  though  more 
numerous  than  formerly,  are  still  merely 
body-guards  6f  the  sovereign,  and  there- 
fore then*  number  is  comparatively  smali 
Noble  guards,  in  which  only  sons  of  no- 
blemen could  serve,  have  sometimea  been 
fonned,  a  private  in  which  had  the  rank 
of  eosi^  They  have  generally  proved 
useless  in  monients  When  thdr  services 
were  needed. 

(huxrd»^  MUMmd;  an  insdt^on  which 
has  acquired  historical  importance  in  the 
politics  of  Fnudce,  and,  according  to  all 
appearance,  will  now  become  more  im- 
portant than  ever.  It  was  desirable  that 
the  popular  parnr,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
revomtk>n,  should  have  forces  on  which 
they  could  rely,  both  for  maintaining  or- 
der and  reeistuig  the  attempts  of  the  court 
par^,  incase  it  shoukl  be  necessaiy ;  a& 
for  instance,  the  court  had  eariy  marched 
80,000  men,  under  the  duke  de  Bro^e, 
towards  Paris.  ,  Jidy  13, 1789,  alfier  neat 
disorders  had  occurred  in  Paris,  and  the 
day  before  the  Basdle  was  taken,  a  muni- 
cipal committee  was  formed  in  the  hdtd' 
dt-wlUj  to  provide  for  safety  and  order. 
They  mvited  the  lieutenant  of  the  police 
to  advise  with  them ;  and,  widun  a  fow 
hoars,  a  plan  was  pr^pared  for  arming  the, 
citizens.  The  armed  force  was  to  t»>nnst 
of  48,000  men,  to  be  drawn  fi-om  the  va- 
rious electoral  dis6ictB.  They  first  adopt- 
ed green  as  their  color,  taking  branches 
of  trees  as  theur  badges ;  but,  as  it  was  re- 
membered that  this  was  the  t^olor  of  the 
livery  of  the  count  d'Aitois  (afterwards 
Charles  X,  brother  of  Louis  XVI),  who 
was  highly  unpopqlar  on  account  of  his 
aribitrary^  sentinients,  it  was  ^ibandoned ; 
and  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  col- 
ors of  the  city  of  Paris  (blue  and  redl 
were  united  with  that  of  the  king  (white). 
But  the  origin  of  the  tricolor  is  not  quite 
certain.  (»5e  the  article  Tricdor.)  The 
plan  of  arming  a  portion  of  the  citizens 
was  adoi^  with  great  readiness,  because 
it  was  necessary  to  preserve  order.  This 
is  the  origin  of  the  national  guards,  af- 
terwards so  important  On  the  14th,  the 
Bastile  was  taken;  on  the  15ch,  Bailbr, 
president  of  the  assembly,  was  made 
may<^  of  Paris,  and  the  marquis  de  La- 
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fi^ettecomtnaiidaiit-geDeralof  the  mifida 
of  Paris.    Jane  12,  f79Q,  tiie  Dadonal  as- 
sembly decreed  that,  ^  enj6ythe  rights  of 
citizeDBfaip,  it  was  neceasaiy  td  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  national  suanL    Sepftember  S^, 
1791,  a  decrpe  was  Issued  forthe  organiza^ 
tion  of  tibe  national  guards.    A  standing 
munic^ial    and     departmental     nationu 
gnaid   was  herewith   established, '  to  be 
nised  by  Toluntaiy  enlistment,  in  ^e  pro- 
porticHi  of  1  to  ev^  20  citizens ;  they 
chose  their  own  oflncer^    and  received 
pay,  inrms.  and  unifbim.   '  The  solemn 
declaraiion  of  the  national  assembly,  De- 
cember 29,  1791,  that  the  French  nation 
i«nounces4dl  wars  of  congest,  and  will 
nerer  employ  its  ailns  against  die  liberty 
of  any  nation,  was  connected  With  this 
measure.    In  May,  1792,  the  number  of 
the  bettaBons  of  the  departm^ital  natioir- 
al  guards  was  fyaed  atl^6w    fiutthemeas^ 
ures  of  Austria  and  Pmssia,  as  weU  as  the 
[of  the  emigrants  on  the  frontier, 
I  the  Fmich  govemm^it  to  assume 
a  mihtaiy  attitude;  and  the  national  guards 
became  a  great  support  to  the  army,  by  dif- 
fusing a  military  ^rit  throughout  the  na- 
tion, and  training  many  individuals,  who 
aftmrards  joined  the  army.    October  £^ 
1795  (13  Void^miaufe),  Bonaparte,  acting 
und^  Bana8,.led  the  tro<H)S  of  the  con- 
vention against  the  national  guards  o^  th^ 
sections   of   Paris^    who   had   declared 
against  the  syitem  of  ten^rism.    In  con- 
sequence of  the  events  of  this  day,  the 
staff*  of  the  national  guard,  of  Paris  was 
diasotved,  October  8,  and  the  command 
conferred  upon  the  coftimander-in-chief 
of  th^  aitny  of  the  interior;  and  thus  the. 
genuine  national  guard,  a  ntilitiB,  under 
the  civil  authorities,  destined  to  malnt^ 
order,   vras    abofidied.      Some   months 
later,  the  directory  introduced  movable 
columns,  in  lieu  of  the  stationary  depart- 
mental   guards.     August  12,  1797,  the 
two   legislative   coilincils   gave   the  na- 
tional  guisffds    a  new  oraanizatioB,  ^  of 
which  Napoleon  retained  the  essential  fea- 
tures, but  adapted  to  his  military  ]>olicy. 
Numerous  l^ons  were  formed,  which 
watched  the  coasts  and  fortresses  on^  the 
fionders,  or  served  in  the  interioi*,  whilst  a 
numerous  f^endarmifie,  entirely  distinct 
fimn  the  national  guards,  formed  a  power- 
ful and  active  pohoe,  witlji  a  tnihtary  or- 
ganization,   hi  1810,  Ni^ioleon  formed  a 
regiment  of  four  battalions  of  the  nation- 
al guards,  which  had  distinguished  them- 
selves on  the  occasions  when  the  English 
had  landed.    This  regiment  was  eallbd 
the  naiumtil  guards  of  the  guards..  March 
la,  1812,  Napoleon  issued  the  decree  for 


the  formatioii  of  die  natioDal  gtianls  in 
three  Jxins,  as  they  were  called,  of  which 
the  fiist  comprised  all  men  capaUe  of 
bearingarms,  ftom  20 to  26  years  of  age ; 
the  second,  all  able-bodied  men  fi^m  26 
to  40  years;  the  third,  or  anrihe  6«n,  ail 
men  nt  for  service,  from  40  to  60  years. 
Of  the  first  ban,  he  called  out  100  shorts, 
of  1000  men  each,  for  active  service,  whs 
were  not  ,to  fight  beyond  th^  fixmtierB ;  but, 
in,  1813,  they  declared,  at  least  a  part  of 
them,  their  vrillingness  to  serve  beyond  the 
fh)ntiers.     The  correqx>ndefice  between 
Napoleon  and  Joseph,  his  brother,  just 
before  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  PariSi 
shows  that  the  emperor  still  reli^  on  the  na- 
tional guards  for  tne  defence  of  the  ca}ntal ; 
but  the  want  of  arms,  the  defection  of  the 
highest  civil  and  military  officers,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  aversion  of  the  peof^ 
to  a  continuance  of  the  struggle, ^prevent- 
ed such  a  measure.    Afier  the  ^restoration 
of  the  Bburbons,  the  government  endeav- 
ored to  make  the  national -guanils  depend- 
ent upon  itself.    MonsUur  (the  broker  cmT^ 
the  king)  vnis  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  national  cuards  of  France. 
The  guards  wete  not  aUowed  to  choose 
any  of  their  ofiBicers  (see  JVance,  in  1818); 
but,  in  1818,  the  staff  of  the  national 
j[Uards  vnis  dissdved,  and  Monsieur  re- 
signed the  chief  cominand«    The  national 
guards  were  again  put  under  the  prefect 
and  the  minister  of  the  interior.  April  29, 
1827,  the  national  guard  of  Pari^  on  an 
occasion  virhen  it  vnis  reviewed  by  ths 
king,  having  venture  to  demand  the  re- 
moval of  me  ministiy  (that  of  Viltele,  see 
JEVance),  and  th6  banmhment  of  the  Jemiits^ 
was  diaaoh^ed  on  tfaedOth.  Itwas  reviv- 
ed at  Paris,  during  the  memorable'days  of 
July,  1830.    July  SO,  general  liSfiiyetts 
was  appointed,  by  the  proyisioloafy  gov- 
ernment, c^mmandernn-chief  of  me  na- 
tional guards,  in  which  offide  he  was  con- 
firmed by  king  Louis  Philip,  receiving;  at 
the  same  time,  t)ie  marahal's  stafll    The 
new  churtet  ''intnists  the  charter  and  the 
rights  which  it  coitoecrates  to  the  patriot- 
ism and  courage  of  the  national  guard  and 
all  the  citizens"  (article  66);  so  that,  it 
would  Seem,  the  national  guards  have  be- 
eoine  fi  fhndamental   institution  pf  the 
ku^om,  and  catmot^  again  be  constitu* 
tioxmUy    abolished:      Complaints    have 
been  matje,  that  the  eommand  of  this  imr 
mense  power  is  left  ia  the  hands  of  one 
man,  a^  that  the  national  guards  are  not, 
as'formeriy,  a  municipal  force  fmr  the 
maintenance  of  order.    An  ordinance  of 
October  9,  |830,  reorganizes  the  national 
gtiaids.    They  are  divided  into  moTabb 
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and  atatioiiarf ;  tlijB  finrt,  CQinjpotfed  of  men 
fiom  20  to  30  yean  of  age,  mduaive,  and 
only  to  be  called  into  service  by  a  law,  or, 
while  the  chamberB  are  not  in  eesBion,  by 
an  ordinance,  which  must  become  a  law 
during  the  next  seeaion,  iis  to  be  **  an  aux- 
iliary of  the  army  for  the  defence  of  the 
territory,— the  guar^  of  the  frontiers,  to  re- 
pel invasion,  and  maintain  public  order  in 
the  interior."  ^Corporals,  subahiBnis  and 
sub-lieutenants  are  to  be  elected  by  the 
members ;  the  other  officers  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  thofking.  When  this  body  is 
oiganized,  dieniemben  are  8ul:ject  to  mil- 
itary diacipUne ;  yet,  when  the  national 
guards  renise  to  obey  orders,  or  leave  their 
corps  without  authority,  they  aie^to  be 
punished  only  by  imprisonhient,  liot  to  ex- 
ceed ^ve  years.  '  The  Prussian  Landwehr 
is  something  nmilar,.  but  more  niilitary  in 
its  organization,  vrithout  the  privilege  of 
choonng  officers,  and  subjected  to  an  ab- 
solute military  discipline.  (See  J^Uia,) 
The  citizen  guards  eetabliahed  in  Belgium 
duimg  the '  revolution  of  the  year  1830, 
were  an  imitation  of  the  Frendi' national 
guaida 

Gu^aiNi,  Giovanni  Battista,  bom  at 
Ferrara,  1537,  was  descended  fitmi  a  no** 
Me  fiunily,  distinguished  fer  its  influence 
on  this  revival  of  learning  and  of  poetiy. 
After  having  studied  i^  Ferrara,  Pisa  and 
Padua,  andlectursd,  in  his  native  city,  on 
the  ethics  of  Aristotle,  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice pf  the  duke  Alpfaonso  II,  vHio  apprer 
dated  his  talents,  faHflfated  him,  and  sent 
him  as  his  amboasador  to  the  Venetian 
republic,  to  Emanuel  Filibert,  duke  of 
Savoy,  to  Qr^onr  XIII,  Maximilian  II, 
and  Henry  or  Valois,  who  was  chosen 
khig  of  Poland ;  and,  when  the  latter  as- 
cended the  throne  of  France  under  the 
name  of  Heniy  HI,  Guarini  vnis  sent  to 
the  Polish  estates  to  propose  the  dvkeas  a 
candidate  for  the  throne  of  Poland.  The 
fiulure  of  this  embasGy,  which  involved 
the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  Guarini's  own 
property,  was  taken  advantage  of,  bv  his 
jeal6us  rivals,  to  deprive  him  of  the  iavor 
qf  his  prince ;  add,  afler  all  his  services,  he 
was  dismissed.  He  now  passed  liis  time 
in  literary  retirement,  pardy  in  Padua,  and 
pardy  on  his  own.estate,  but  vnis  recalled, 
m  1585,  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state. 
He  again  attained  a  distinguii^ed  rank  in 
the  court,  but,  twd  years  after,  retired  a 
secohd  time,  because  the  duke,  in  a  dis- 
pute between  Giurini  and  his  daus))ter- 
in-law,  ffave  a  decision  which  dispfeased 
biro.  He  then  continued  some  time  in  pri^ 
vate  hfe.  in  1597,  he  entered  the  eervice 
of  Ferdinand  I,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 


vduch  he  soon  quitted.  Suspecting  that 
the  duke  had  fiivored  the  marriage  of  his 
ypungeM  son,  which  had  beep  concluded 
privately,  against  Guarini's  will,  he  left 
his  court,  anid  retired  to  that  of  the  duke 
of  Uiiiina  After  some  time,  he  returned 
to  F^mra,  but  resided  alternately  at  Ven- 
ice, Padua  and  Rome,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  lawsuits  in  yrhich  his  litigious 
spkit  involved  him.  In  1605^  he  went  aa 
an  ambassador  of  kis  native  city  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  to  congratulate  Paul  .V 
on  his  elevation.  He  died  at  Venice,  in 
161^  Guarini  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
authors  and  poets  of  luly,  as  is  shown  hy 
bis  letters,  his  Sqgretorio,  a  dialogue,  his 
comedy  LUAmfica,  his  JStme,  and,  above 
all,  by  his  Pouter  ISdb.  This  pastoral 
drama,  vi^ich  was  first  repieoented  at  Tu« 
rin,  on  the  marriage  of  Charies  Emanuel, 
duke  of  Savoy,  with  Catharine  of  Austria, 
and  afterwards  fi^quendy  brought  upon 
the  stage,  imd  translated  into  many  tan- 
guagea,  has  rendered  him  immortal  The 
mghtest  fjixdce  diows  that  this  piece  is 
by  no  means  i^  imitation  of  the  AnmtOy 
to  which  it  i^  supmor  in  ingenuity,  epi- 
grammatic turns  and  poetic^  ornament, 
—chaiaderistica  which  have  brought  upon  _ 
him  undes^ed  reproach,  as  being  ill 
adapted  to  the  pastoral  drama.  Guarini's 
woiks  appeared  at  Ferrara,  in  1737  (four 
volumes,  4to.).  His  I\raMo  itOa  pdUi- 
ca  lAberih  (writt^  about  1599)  was  first 
printed  at  Venice,in  1818^  with  his  life  by 
Ruggieii 

GuASTALLA ;  a  duchy  in  Upper  Italy, 
on  the  Po,  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
and  the  duchy  of  Modena,  containing  33 

Snare  miles,  with  7900  inhabitants.  Its 
ief  i^ace,  <»f  the  same  name,  o^  the 
€rosto]o  and  Po,  ccoitains  5500  inhal^it- 
anis.  Guastalla  fermeriv  beloitted  to 
the  dukes  of  Mantua.  The  linebeoom- 
ing  extinct  vti  1746,it  was  given  to  Parma, 
and,  in  1795,  vnis  comprised,  with  all  the 
dominions  ii  this  house,  in  the  Italian 
republic.  In  1815,  it  was  annexed  to  the 
duchy  of  Parma,  and  given  to  Maria  Lou- 
isa, virife  oi  Napoleon,  as  ducbeas  of 
Arma. 

GuATiMAiJL  (for  an  account  of  the 
country  of  .this  name,  see  Ctntrci  Amtri' 
cay  Guatimala  is  also  tiie  kigest  of  the 
five  states  of  tke  reptiblie  of  Central 
Ainerica,  formed  fix>m  the  old  captain- 
generalship  of  the  same  name.  It  fie?  in 
Uie  north-western  part  of  the  repirf>lic, 
bordering  on  Mexico^  the  gulf  of  Hondu- 
ras, and  die  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  divided 
mto  \A  partidoa, 

Guatimala,  La  Nusva  (i&e  A>tr) ;  seat 
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0f  the  Mehl  ffovmnm^  ot'Cmtnl 
America,  arehiefMScopai  see,  sitoated  on 
ibe  rmr  Vacas,  Hear  the  Pacific  ocean, 
with  a  mod  haibor;  kit  14''4(X  N.;  km. 
9V29W.  Ib  April,  1890,  it  was  neariy 
dmtmned  by  an  eailhqoake.  Preribus  to 
tlni^  the  inbabitantB  were  about  40,000; 
tbe  heoBea  were  handaome,  bot  boih  low, 
an  account  of  tbe  fieoueninr  of  eaitb- 
quakfls ;  tbe  atreelB  bttMia,  and  the  ntime- 
rbui  cfauicbea  and  pabbc  bmldinaa  d&i- 
tinguaiied  for  thdr  elegance.  It  was 
Anmded  in  1775,  in  cmiaeqtience  of  the 
deamiction  of  the  old  atytff  an  earth- 
quake. 

drVATA  {pskHum)\  a  genus  of  plants, 
alfied  to  die  myitle,  contaking  nearly  40 
qwcaea,  natiyes  of  the  intertropical  pans 
of  America,  widi  one  or  two  exceptions. 
Tb^  are  trees  or  riirubs,  with  opposite 
entire  leayee,  and  axiUary  ^^nte  flowers. 
Tbe  P.  jpytj^bun  attains  the  height  of  18 
or  SO  leet,  and  is  now  cuMvated  in  all  the 
intertropical  parts  of  the  g^be,  for  the 
mke  ofiis  firmt,  which  has  a  sweet,  tame- 
able flayor,  and  is  conaidered  very  whcrfe- 
some.  Tbe  young  branches  of  this  tree 
are  quadrangular;  the  leaves,  oral-acute, 
and  theftuit  shmed  like  a  pear,  and  about 
as  hrge  as  a  puUet^  ^,  yellow  without, 
mih  a  fleshy  pulp,  and  is  eaten  either  in 
a  crude  state,  or  m  the  form  of  jellies. 
Tbe  wood,  ytdiicb  is  very  hard,  is  much 
used  lor  various  mechanical  purposes,  as 
also  for  burning  and  makes  excellent 
charDoaL  This  tree  has  been  cultivated, 
with  complete  success,  in  the  south  of 
FVanee. 

OtTAXACA,  or  Oaxaca  ;  a  state  of  Mexi- 
eo,  situated  between  Puebki  and  Guati- 
mala,  about  240  miles  in  length  and  120 
in  breadth.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
com,  tnaize,  cocoa,  cochirieal,  sutfar,  hc«i<* 
ey,  and  fiuits  of  every  kind.  Here  are 
nines  of  gold,  silver  and  cirstaL  Mul- 
berry trees,  for  the  cuMvation  of  silk, 
have  been  introduced  by  tbe  Spaniards. 
There  are  150  Indian  towns,  besides 
900  villages  and  upwards  of  150,000  na- 
tives, who  are  tributary  to  the  Spaniards. 
Population,  534,000. 

UuAXAGA ;  a  town  in  Mexico,  capital  of 
the  fliBte  of  the  same  name;  90  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  Vera  Cruz,  ld5  miles  a  S.  E.  of 
Mexico;  km.  SB''  38^  W. ;  lat  17«  30^  N. 
Papulation  in  1793,  34,000.  This  town, 
also  called  AtUequera^  is  the  see  of  a  bish- 
op. It  is  agreeably  atuated  in  a  valley, 
oo  a  river  abounding  with  &h|  ^^diich 
runs  into  the  AlvaradO. 

GuATAquiL,  a  province  of  Colombia, 
m  New  Cteiada,  lies  along  the  PtM^ific 


ocean,  on  the 'Guayaquil  river,  and  on  tbe 
north  sde  of  the  aulf  of  th&eame  name. 
Population,  about  90,000.  Staple  cocoa, 
cotton,  tobacco,  salt,  wax,  rice  and  honey. 

QuAtAqtTiL;  a  city  of  Colombia,  and 
ea{riital  of  die  province  of  the  aame  name, 
on  the  west  side  of  Guayaquil  river.  It 
BOBBesaes  an  excellent  seaport  Ship-tnn- 
ber  abounds  in  the  vicinity,  ftcm  which 
many  veasels  ba^e  been  built  It  is  150 
miles  a  S.  W.  of  Ouito^  ten.  79^  56^  W. ; 
lat  3°  11'  S. 

QuATA^iTiL  BAT,orGi7LF,«xtends  from 
cape  St  Helena  to  Pontade  Piece,  up-' 
wards  of  100  miles;  and,  extending  in- 
land, in  the  form  of  a  triangle,^  receives,  al 
its  head,  Guayaquil  river.  The  gulf  is 
chequered  by  numerous  islands,  one  of 
iHiich,  Puna,  is  of  considerable  oze. 

GiTBtT!^  Freddie  William,  (Hie  of  the 
best  wood-engrev^s  in  Germany,  was 
bom  in  1784.  He  is  profeasor  in  the 
academy  at  Berlin,  and  teacher  of  tbe  art 
of  engraving  on  vvopd,  which  he  has  car- 
ried to  creat  perfection.  He  is  alito  a 
writer  of  some  talent,  and  has  edited  a 
periodical  (Der  CkseUackqfter)  in  Berin, 
smce  1817. 

Gimesoir  (gt^,  Cuv.).  These  fiah  are 
distinguished  by  having  the  donal  and 
anal  mis  ahort,  and  without  spines.  At  the 
imgle  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  there  is 
a  small  beard  of-a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
lenffth.  Neither  jaw  is  flimished  with 
teeth,  but,  at  the  entrance  of  the  throat, 
there  are  two  triangular  bones,  that  per- 
form the  office  of  grinders.  These  Mk 
are  taken  in  gentle  streams,  and  are  gener- 
ally of  smaU  size,  measuring  only  aboat 
rix  inches.  They  are  brought  together  Vy 
raking  tbe  bed  of  the  river,  which  makes 
them  crowd  in  aboals  to  the  spot,  expect- 
ing food  fh>m  this  distutbanbe.  Thev 
are  spoken  of  by  Aristotle ;  and  old  WiT- 
louf^by  says  that  they  are  preferred,  by 
the  JEinglish,  to  eyery  other  nver  fish. 

GuEBERs,  or  GuEBRE8,or  Gaiters  (i.  e., 
infidels);  the fire-worshippera  in  Persia: 
in  Inma  called  Parnts.  They  call 
themselves  BeAotdie,  or  ioDowera  of  the 
true  &ith,  and  live  chiefly  in  the  deserts 
of  Goramania,  towiuds  the  Persian  culf^ 
and  in  the  province.  Yerd  Keram.  These 
people,  who  are  but  little  known,  are  la- 
borious and  temperate  cultivators  of  the 
ground.  The  manners  of  the  Guebers  are 
inild.  rTbey  drink  wine,  eat  all  kinds  of 
meat,  many  but  one  wife,  and  liye^  chairte- 
ly  and  temperately.  Divorce  and  polyga- 
my are  prohibited  by  their  religion ;  but  if 
a  wifo  remains  barren  during  the  first  nine 
yeaiB  of  marriage,  the  huaband  may  take 
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«  feoond  vnf^  They  wcnship  one  Su^ 
preme  Being,  whom  they  caXk  toe  £iemal 
Spinif  or  YwL  The  sun,  moQU  and  plan- 
ets they  believe  to  be  peo^^ied  with  ration- 
al beings^  admowledxe  U^t.as  the  primi- 
dve  cauae.of  thegooo^  danmen  os  that  of 
evil,  and  worship  fire,  as  it  is  said,  (kom 
which  diey  have  received  their  name. 
But  they  themselves  ^ay,  that  they  do  not 
worship  fire,  but  onl^  find  in  it  an  image 
of  the  incc^nprehensible  God ;  on  which 
occount-they  ofi^  up  their  pmyen  before 
a  fire^  and  maintain  one  uninterruptedly 
buminf^  pn  holy  pkces^  which  their  pro- 
phet 2£>roa8ter  {a.  v.),  they  sqy,  kindled 
4000  yeors-ago.  Their  holy  book  is  called 
ZemMvedcLjiq.  Y.)  One  of  the  peculiar- 
hies  of  the  Guebe^  is,  that  they  do  not 
bury  their  dead,  but  expose  the  bodies 
upon  the  towers  of  thdr  temples,  to  be 
devoured  by  iNrds.  Therjr  observe  wfiich 
part  ^e  birds  first  eat,  nom  which  they 
judge  of  the  fiite  of  the  deceased. 

GuEjLFs,  or  GuKLPHS  {&oax  the  Italian. 
€tuffi  and  the  German  Weym);  the 
name  of  a  celebrated  fiunilv,  which,  in 
the  11th.  century,  was  transplanted  fiK)m 
Italy  to  Germany,  where  it  became  die 
ruling  race  of  several  countries.  The 
fiimily  still  continues  in  the  two  lines  of 
Brunswick,  the  royal  in  Engbnd,  and  the 
ducal  in  Germany.  AccorainA  to  Eich- 
boni's  UrguckkkU  dt»  Hcaues  aer  Wdfm^ 
this  house  first  appears  distinctly  in  the 
9th  centu]7,in  the  reign  of  Chanemafliel 
The  memoiy  of  this  ancient  name  nas 
lote^  been  revived  by  tlie  foundation  of 
the  Hanoveri^  Guelf  order.  (See  Han- 
over.)  The  term  GwHf)B  also  applied  to  a 
powerful  party  in  the  middle  ages,  which, 
m  Germany,  and,  at  a  later  period,  in 
Italj,  opposed  the  German  emperora  and 
their  adherents,  called  the  (HbdineB.  (See 
Frederic  von  Raumer's  GeschidUe  der 
BaAeytftoi/en,  Leipsic,  1823.)  The  &mi]y 
of  the  Guelfi,  in  different  branches,  pos-' 
aessed  considerable  estates  in  Germany,  m 
the  11th  centiuT.  Azzo,  of  the  fiimily  of 
Este  in  Italy,'  lord  of  Milan,  Genoa  anil 
other  cities  of  Iipmbardy  (died  in  1097), 
acquired  some. of  these  estates  by  his 
marriage  with  Cunigunde,  the  heiress  of 
theGuelfe.  His  son,  Guelf  I. (died  1101), 
became  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  inherited 
the  estates  of  the  other  Guelf  lines.  The 
son  of  Ghielf  I  acquired,  by  marriage,  tlie 
estates  in  Saxony  which  belonged  to  his 
wife's  fiither,  duke  Magnus.,  The  emper- 
or Lothaire  gave  (1137)  the  duchy  of  Sax- 
ony to  his  son-in-hw,  Heniythe,  Gene- 
rous, grandson  of  €ruelf  I.  This  Henry, 
on  the  <leath  of  LothouOi  opposed  Conrad 


nj,  of  the  hoijMe  of  Hohenstaufen,  who 
had  been  elected  emperor,  was  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  empure,  and  most  of  his 
vast  possessions  confiscated.  After  his 
deaths  his  son,  the  femous  Heniy  the 
Lion,  received,  in  1139,  only  the  duchy 
of  Saxony,  and  his  hereditaiy  estates  in 
this  countiy,  the  Bavarian  ne6  having 
been  given- to  his  uncle  Wolf.  In  1140^ 
war  having  bix^en  out  between  Wolf  and 
Frederic/teother  to  the  emperor  Coniad, 
the  woids  Weif  and  WaSblmgeii  betame^ 
the  war-cries  of  the  respective  parties  in 
the  battle  at  Wemsbeig.  WaibUngen,  m 
the  present  kingdom  of  Wiiitembeig,  was 
an  estate  of  the  house  of  Hohen^Stnftn 
(q.  v.),  to  i^rhich  Conrad  bekmged,  and 
the  Italians  afterwards  ehanged  the  word 
(as  ii»  is  often  changed  into  r,  q,  v.)  into 
GkibdUnL  The  contest,  which,  in  the  be- 
ginning, was  merely  between  the  two 
mmilies,  spread,  at  length,  more  and  more 
uridely,  and  became  an  obsthiate  struggle 
between  two  political  parties.  Thiscontest 
was  not  a  mere  fiunily  quarrel,  like  many 
of  the  disputes  of  the  middle  ^ge&  It 
was  a  stri^  of  opinions,  involving  imporr 
t«nt  interests,  conducted,  it  is  true,  in 
many  instances,  with  a  senseless  disregard 
both  of  justice  and  expediency,  owing  to 
the  crude  notions  of  the  period  re^)ectmg 
the  rights  tmd  irell-being  of  oations,  but 
still  having  great  objects  in  view.  The 
wars  of  the  Guel&  and  GibeUnes  became 
the  struggle  between  the  spiritual  and 
secular  power,  through  which  it  was 
necessary  that  western  Europe^  should 
pass,  to  shf^e  off  the  dominion  of  the 
popes,  which  was  now  on  the  point  of 
crushing  all  national  independence,  afler 
having  completed  its  proper  worie  of  raid- 
ing Europe  fix>m  a  state  of  barbarism. 
(See  Oregwy  VH)  *The  popes,  who.  en- 
deavored to  reduce  the  German  e^nperom 
to  admowledge  their  supremacy,  and  the 
cities  of  Italy,  struggling  for  independence 
and  deliverance  fi^  the  oppressive  yoke 
of  these  same  emperors,  formed  the  party 
of  the  Guelfs.  Those  who  &Vored  the 
emperora  were  called  Qtbdinee.  Itolj 
unaerwent  fpreex  sufferings  during  this 
contest,  OS  <^id  Germany  also,  whidi  sent 
army  after  army  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
this  Uon's  cave  whence  none  returned,  as 
a  German  emperor  called  it.  Th<»«  is 
little  doubt  that  tbs  inconsiderable  pr0|^ 
ress  of  Germany  in  public  law  and  politi<^ 
cal  well-being  was,  in  a  great  measure* 
owing  to  this  struggle,  wmch  consumed 
her  strength  and  engrossed  her  attenti<m. 
The  contest  continued,  with  bitterness,  for 
almost  3(^ye(Ln.   These  parties  appeared 
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m  Italy  x^ukat  masy  dife^  nazDes,  as 
the  Hcmc&t  and  neri  (white  and  black),  in 
FloreDoe^  Sie.  Wtkory  ahowa  no  in- 
atanee  of  a  more  ui^iriDg  apd  cruel  party 
apifit*  ' 

Gi7xaciifo  (propeHy  Quo^ranu$co  Bear- 
Hoi,  amnamed  Guaxmo  aa  Cento  Irom 
hia  aquinting)|  a  celebrated  painter,  waa 
bofD  at  Cento,  near  Bologna,  m  159(^  By 
hia  own  geniua  he  diacorered  the  firtt 
principlea  of  hia  art,  and  afterwarda  per- 
fected himaelf  in  the  school  of  Lodovico 
Ganeci.  An  acadetpy  which  he  opened 
in  1616,  attracted  a  great  numloer  of  achol- 
ara  fiom  all  jxirta  of  Europe.  The  kii^ 
of  Fiaoce  ofleied  him  the  situation  of  his 
fiiBt  painter;  but  he  preferred  to  accept 
an  anaitment  in  the  palace  of  the  duke  of 
Modraa.  In  his  character  he  woa  mikl, 
upright  courteous  and  benevolent,  and' 
readrto  aasi^  his  fellow  artistB.  He  died 
in  1666;  at  Bologna,  where  he  had'settled 
aftor  the  death  of  Goldp.  Hie  principal 
wotka  are  to  be  found  in  the  muaeuma  of 
Rome,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Modena,  Reggio 
and  Paris.  The  maimer  which  he  first 
adogled  waa  too  strong,  and  resembled  that 
of  Caravaggio.  Hia  second  and  best  pe- 
riod was  compounded  of  the  Roman,  Ve- 
nedan  and  Belognese  schools,  blended, 
howerer,  with  somewhat  of  Cuayaggio's 
h(AA  oppoatkm  of  light  and- shade.  His 
last  maimer  was  a  ]Mdpe^le  imitation  of 
Gi^o,  and  is  inferior  to  the  other  in 
power  and  elegance.  He  acquired  great 
wealth  by  hia  profession,  which  he  be-, 
stowed  libenUiy  m  acts  of  charity,  building 
chapels  and  Ifbunding  hoq)italB.  Few 
paimeis  }iave  labored  with  eo  much  fecili- 
Vf  and  lapidi^.  Having  been  requested 
by  some  monks^on  the  eve  oi  a  festival, 
to  paint  God  the  Father,  fbr  the  grand 
ahar,  he  finished  the  picture  in  ode  night, 
by  torch  light.  We  have,  al8o,«o  intro- 
doction  to  the  art  of  drawing  feom  his- 
pen.  Guercino,  moreover,  etched  some 
prints  in^  a  style  of  excellence. 

CrfTXEicKB,  Otto  vou,  buTgomaster  of 
Magdebuii^  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
goidied  experimental  phitosophers  of  the 
17th  century.  He  was  bom  at  Magde- 
burg^ Nov.  20, 1602 ;  studied  law  at  Leip- 
sic,  Hehnst&dt  and  Jena;  mathematics, 
and  particularly  geometry  and  ihechanica, 
at  Le^'den ;  travelled  in  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  acted  as  dnef  engineer  at  Erfiirt ; 
became,  in  1687,  counaellor  at  Magdeburg ; 
and,  in  1646,  burromaster,  and  counaellor 
of  the  elector  of  Bnmdenbinrg,  but  reidga- 
ed  his  officiea  five  yaara  b^fere  his  de^ 
and  repaired  to  lua  bods,  at  Hamburg, 
whcfe  he  died  May  11, 1686.    In  1650, 
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he  invented  the  air-pump,  about  the  .timia 
thai  a  similar  idea  occurred  to  Robert 
Boyle  in  England.  ^Tbi0discoveiy>chaiig- 
ed  the  whole  aspect  bf  natural  phuoeophy, 
and  gave  pK  to  a  more  intiinate  acquaint-  ^ 
ance  with  the  nature  and  effects  of  air. 
In  1654,  he  made  the  first  public  exp^ 
ments-with  his  machine,  at  the  diet  at 
Ratisbon,  befere  the  einperor  Ferdinand 
111,  his  son  Ferdinand  IV,  king  of  Rome, 
several  electors  and  other  estates  Of  the 
empire.  The  first  air-pump,  •  with  which 
Quericke  almost  exhauatea  the  air  fircnn 
two  hemiiipherea,'  is  preserved  in  the 
it^ral  HbcBi^r  at,  Berlin.  Guericke  also 
invented  ah  air-balance,  and  the  small 
plass  figures,  which  wet^  used  before  the 
mvention  of  the  barometer  (q«  vAto«how 
thfB  variadons  of  temperature.  The  press- 
ure of  the  atmosphere  he  exhibited  by 
means  of  two  lai^  hollow  hemispherea 
of  copper  and  brBss,  an  ell  in  diameter. 
Th^se  being  fitted  closely  together,  the  air 
coDtamed  in  the  hollow  sphere  tkius  form- 
ed was  exliausted  by  means  of  an  air- 
pump.  Guericke  tb^nhamesMd  horses  to 
strong  rings,,  attached  to  the  hemispheree, 
and  they  attempted  in  vain  to  separate 
them.  The  nuinber  of  the  horses  waa  in- 
creaaed  to  30  without  Bueeeas.  An  addi- 
tiona]  number  at  length  ijiiade  them  port 
with  a  knid  report.  He  was  idso  an 
astronomer.  His  opinion,  that  the  retmn 
of  comets  might  be  calculated,  has  been 
confirmed.  His  most  important  observar 
tions,  collected  by  hiihsMf,  appeared  at 
Amaterdam,. in  folio  (in  1672),  entitled 
Expeivnenta  ncva^rU  vocaaUMagtkbw'gica, 
de  vacuo  -Sptttio,  &c.,  (See  Mr-Punw,) 

Guerillas  (S^mnish  diminutives  of  pter- 
m,  war),<  in  the  war  for  Spanish  mdch 
pendence,  was  the  name  of  the  hght, 
uregular  troopa,  who  did  much  injiikry  to 
the  enemy,  while  their  disconnected  char-, 
acter  and  active  knovements  secured  *them 
from  sufifering  much  in  return.  They 
cohsisted  chiefly  pf  pessants,  who,  in  the 
ardor  of  patriotic  zeal  and  religious  fenati- 
dam,  ba^ng  put  to  death  such  French- 
men as^  fell  into  their  hands  on  the  first 
retreat  of  the  French  forces,  fied  to  tlie^ 
mountains,  on  th^ir  return,  to  aVoid  their 
resentment,  collected  in  numbers,  chose 
leaders,  and  carried  on  a  partisan  waifere, 
without  being  paid'  or  dressed  in  ipnfenn. 
They  appeared  sometimes  in  smaU  bands, 
aemetimes  to  die  number  of  1600»  han^g 
on  the  outskirts,  pickmg  off  idngle  soldiers, 
attackmg  small  detachments,  intercepting 
couriers;  aiul  it  waa  with  difiieulty  thflt 
the  French  couki  keep  up  any  commtml- 
caliona.    The  general  >uan  Jfartin  Diaz, 
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■mfiained  £1  JSmpeeuiacIb  (q.T;),  fiM  or- 
ganized them  with  some  system,  in  the 
vicinity  a£  Madrid,  afler  SaroAotta  had 
been  taken  by  the  FrtQch  <1806),  and 
Spain,  by  the  defeat  of  its  armiee,  seemed 
lost  beyond  reooTeiy.  Romana,  however, 
extended  the  phm  much  iinther.  They 
contributed  to  sustain  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  final  success  of  their  arms^ 
and  to  nudntain  a  8|nrit  of  detennined  re- 
sistance.'  They  fought  eve^  to  (he  capita), 
which  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  tt 
was  a  no  less  important^^b^umstaBce,  that 
evenr  advantage  gained  bv  ^e.  Spanish  or 
English  troops  was  procuumed,  l9y  their 
means,  in  all  quartets,  with  the  rapidity  of 
Hghming,  an^  often,  of  coutse,  vnlh  ^reat 
exa^rerationSL  Sir  Robert  Wilson  (q.  t.) 
had  Ekewise  a  great  infiuenoe  in  the  or- 
ganization and  success  of  the  guerillas. 

Gu^Riir;  a  pupil  of  Regnaiult;  one  of 
the '  most  distmguished  painters/of  the 
modem  French  school  His  style  is  noble 
and  graceful ;  his  coloring  transparent  and 
haimbnious.  The  first  picture,  by  which 
he  made  himself  known,  was  tl^  Sacrifice 
before  the  Statue  of  iBsculapiua,  taken 
^m  the  Idyls  of  Gesner.  The  woric  has 
defects,  which  are  easily,  accounted  fi>r  by 
the  youth  and  inexpenence  of  the  artist. 
It  is  in  the  gallery  pfVenailles.  He  next 
painted  Geta  nnurdeted  by  his  Brother 
Caracalla,  and  afterwards  Coriolanus.  His 
Marcus  Sextus,  in  1900,  excited  general 
admiration.  It  breathes  t|^e  deepest  feel- 
ing. The  noble  enle  is  represented  aaon 
his  return,  wh^i  he  finds  nis-  wife  dead^ 
Gui6rin*s  next  woik,  Hyppolitus  and  Ph<B- 
dra,  in  1803,  was  honorably  mentioned  by 
the  judges  of  tha  decennial  prizes.  This 
picture  has  many  beauties,  though  there 
18  something  exonava^t  and  theatrical 
about  it  It  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause, but  the  modest  artist  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  it,  and  desired  to  study  the 
true  sphit  of  the  ait  in  ludy.  After  his 
retum,  it  xfta  proposed  to  him  to  paint 
Napoleon  pardoning  the  Revolten  at  Cai- 
ro, and  he  knew  how  to  take  advan^ge 
of  the  fevorable  points  of  the 'subfect  The 
noble  forma,  uie  glowing  colors,  the 
splendid  Oriental  ceetun^  tlie  brlllkuit 
sky,  the  peeuliarities  of  the  country,  the 
jtmity  of  action  and  variety  of  feeliiur,  the 
contrast  between  the  Europeans  and  Asi- 
atiosr-all  was  made  subservient  to  the 
genius  of  the  artist.  On  the  left  stands 
Napoleon,  elevated  above  the  rest,  and  in 
profile.  The  expression  of  prudent  distrust 
and  silent  earnestness  in  the  emperor,  is  a 
piece  of  execution.  The  distribu- 
ligfat  it  admiraMw.    A  tree  hang- 


ing over  a  group  of  Frenchmen,  throws 
upon  the  Egvptiims  shade  intei^ierBed 
with  streaks  of  o^t,  so  that  the  tawny  in- 
habitants form  a  stronger  contrast  with 
the  brilliant  and  cloudless  sky.  For  the 
exhibition  of  1812,  Gki^rin  painted  his 
splendid  Andromache.  HisCephalurand 
Aurora  is  full  of  elegance,  and  possesses 
an  almost  magic  charm.  In  1817,  the 
artist  exhibited  two  still  finer  paintings — 
a  Dido  listening  to  the  Story  of  iEneas, 
and  a  Clytemnestra  at  the  moment  that 
iEgistfaus  is  instigating  her  to  assassinate 
her  sleeping  hushai^  I!  wa&  a  stroke 
of  genius  to  select  a  sombre,  red  light  for 
this  scene.  Gu^rin  has  painted  but  fbw 
portraits^  but  they  all  do  honor  «to  his 
skill.  In  1817,  the  kinff^  proposed  to,  him 
to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  hereof  La  Ven- 
due, Henri  de  la  Rochejacquelin,  in  the 
act  of  storming  an  entrenohnoent  It  is 
a  highly  .expresnve  picture.  Gu^rin  is  a 
membcnr  of  the  acaoemy  of  fine  aits  and 
of  Ihe  legion  of  honor.  He  is  amiable 
and  unpretending. 

GuEHNSET,  ani  iriand  in  the  English 
Channel,  near  the  coast  of  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  lies  in  Mount  St  Michael's  baf, 
a  cnacious  ffulf  formed  by  cape  La  Hogoe 
in  Normandy  and  cape  Frehille  in  Britta- 
ny ^  in  49«  la'  N.  fa. ;  2?  4(y  W.  ion. 
This  beautiful  island  is  9  mileain  length 
ind  fiboat  30  in  ctrcumferenee.  It  is 
abundantly  watered,  though,  fix>m  its  lim- 
ited size,  none  of  the  stceams  are  consid- 
erable. The  soil  throughout  is  rich  and 
fertile,  and  yields  very  &e  pasture.  The 
coWs  aie  much  esteemed,  yielding  abun- 
dance of  excellent  milk.  A  neat  number 
of  them  are  yeariy  expprted  to  Eng^bnd. 
Ye^tables  ttre  also  exceuent,  and  in  great 
vanety.  Umber,  with  the  exception  Of 
the  eun  tree,  is  not  lofty,  but  luxuriant. 
Most  kinda  of  firuit  and  flbwera  grow  in 
profusion ;  and  so  genial  is  the  climate, 
that  myrtles  and  geraniums  flourish  in  the 
open  ground,  and  the  more  haidv  q)eeies 
of  the  oran^  tree,  the  Seville,  will  fiiuctify 
with  veiy  little  shelter  in  winter.  Thou- 
sands of  that  beautiful  flower,  the  Guern- 
sey 1%,  are  exported  yeariy  to  Engbnd 
and  Fiance.  The  fig  tree  attains  great 
hixuriance,  and  somminies  reaches  a  jre- 
markable  size^  The  aloe  tree  fiequentty 
blosBoins  here.  One  of  the  mdst  usefld 
vegecabka  is  a  marine  plant,  called  varec, 
which  is  used  both^  fuel  and  manure. 
Both  the  judksial  and  executive  authoti- 
tiea  are  exercised  by  a  body  called  the 
rojftU  tourty  composed  of  13^  jurats,  the 
procutvur  or  attofney-geneial,  and  the 
conoiptroller  or  solicitor-geiieraL    But  the 
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tank  of  laiaiiig  moD^  to  defi«.y  pnUlo 
expenses,  is  eommitlea  to  what  is  called 
the  jtefet  ff  rfrfi&oralibn  a  political  body 
composed  of  the  sov^rnor  for  the  time 
bein^  tbe  hailifl^  12  junta  and  d^  pro- 
otuenr,  the  8  rectors  x>f  the  10  palrisoes, 
and  tbo  united  voices  of  the  con8ttdi>les  of 
«aeh  paiishy  the  total  number  of  voters 
being  32.  Application  must,  howereiv  in 
certain  eases,  he  made  to  the  king,  for  per- 
misaion  to  cany  into  efiect  the  levies  pro- 
posed by  this  body.  Grueilisey  is  divided 
mto  ten  parishes,  the  churches  appertaitr- 
ing  to  which  were  consecrated  between 
the  yeaxiB  1111  and  1312.  Dissenters, 
more  particularly  the  Calvinists  and  Met)i- 
odistB,  are  very  numerous,  and  hitve  sev>^ 
end  chtoels.  The  Roman  Catholics  are 
few.  The  society  of  Fntods  or  Quakers 
are  nidier  increasing  in  number.  Popu- 
lation, 20^827r  Steam  vessels  and  sai&ig 
packet^  ply  daily  between  Portsmouth^ 
Ptsrmonth,  Southaraptop,  and  many  other 
ports  of  Engkmd,  to  this  island ;  there  is 
also  a  constant  communication  kept  up 
between  this  and  tbe  opposite  Frencn 
coast 

GuERasROj  Vicente,  president  of  die 
United  Mexican  States,  is  a  Creole  by 
birdi,  atid  is  said  also  to  ^be  p^y  6f  In- 
dian extractioiu  He  took  arms  against  the 
royalists  at  the  vot  ccsnmencement  Of 
the  revolution  in  Mexico,  and  has  never 
ceased  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in 
the  affinis  ^  that  country.  In  1819,  after 
Hidalgo,  Morek)s  and  Mina  had  sUcces- 
Bively  fidlen  victims  to  (heir  z^  in'  the 
cause  of  independence,  and  the  patriots, 
bdng  unsuooesB^i]  every  whejre,  were 
captmed,  cut  up  or  dispersed,  Guerrero 
continued  in  arms  in  the  province  of  Val^ 
ladoiid,  4t  the  head  of  a  formidable  gue- 
fifla  m  the  Herrn  Caliente,  Th^  pubBca- 
tion  and  general  adoption 'of  the  terms  of 
accommooalion  between  the  Mexicans 
and  Spaniards,  proposed  by  Ituibide, 
known  as  the  plan  of  fguak,  and  the 
new  impulse  thus  in^parted  to  the  revolu- 
tion, gave  employment  and  impoitanee  to 
Guerrero  once  mcNre,  until  the  usurpation 
of  hmrfaide  placed  hun  in  opposition  to  all 
the  steady  repubheans.  When  Santa  A2a 
raised  the  standard  of  revohin  189S^  and 
the  soccees  of  die  insuigents  under  lum 
and  Victoria  gave  the  republicans  a  chance 
of  overturning  the  mushroom  eibperor, 
Guerrero,  with  Bravo,  fled  fVom  Mexico 
in  secret,  and  placed  himselfat  the  head 
of«  body  oftnx^iq  the  west  The  re- 
ank  of  all  these  movements  was  tbe  de- 
tfaronenient  of  Iturbide,  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  of  1824»  and  the  dectioo 


of  VietDria  as  president,  and  Bttvo  as  vioe- 
pcesident  of  Uie  Mexican  Slates.  In  the 
organization  ofpoUtical  part^  which  en- 
sued, |enei^  Xtuenero  became  the  rrily- 
ing  point  of  the  Kberal  or  popular  party,  the 
Yorkinos,  and  v?as  also  rmatedfy  called  m- 
to  active  service  in  his  mifitaiy  capacity,  by 
reasbn  of  tbe^  civil  troubles  which  the  anx- 
ious impimiality  of  preadent  Victoria  rath- 
er tended  to  augment  ^an  to  moderate. 
In  1827,  Guerrero  was  despatched  to.  Vera 
Cruz,  to  ptiit  down  the  xusorderly  move* 
ment'of  colonel  Rincon,  and  ouelled  tlM 
rebellion  without  a  strm;gle»  InDecember^ 
1827,  doi^  Jos^  Mootauo,  a  colonel  in  the 
anny,  set  afoot  at  Otumbai  an  insurrecdon 
for  the  forcibly  reform  of  the  government, 
in  order  to  counteract  Uie  influence  of  the 
Yoikino  party.  In  January  foUpwing, 
general  Bravo,  the  vioe-presid^t,  who  was 
the  leader' of  the  Eseoeeses,  or  th^  aristp- 
cratical  parQr^  left  Mexico,  in  order  to  ioin 
tiiorebeis,'alini  stationed  himself  at  Tulan- 
dngo,  where,  he  liiued  a  manifesto  de- 
clanng  himsell'  in  favor  of  the  views  of 
MoDti^.  To  suppite  this  msurrectioD, 
general  Gueirero  was  hasdly  dedpot^hcd 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  to  winch  Bra- 
vo and  Ids  associates  sunretidered  with 
htde'Or  nore^StaQoe.  The  Yorkinos  weie 
now  triuihphant  Bravo  was  banished 
flnm  the  republi<^  $  and  Guerrero^  as  the 
most  prominent  individual  of  the  suecesB- 
fUl  pfdty,  wap  universally  looked  upon  as 
the  probable  auccessor  of  Victoria  in  the 
presidency.  But  the  Eseoeeses,  and  the 
Mexicans  of  Spanish  birth,  who  all  he- 
lonjied  to  that  party,  and  who  knew  that 
dieir  expnliion  would  be  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  sOvemment's  being 
placed  entirely  in  the  hand  ai  the  Yorki- 
nos, rallied  all  their  strmcth;  to  turn  the 
scale  against  Guerrero.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  disappointment  of  the  firiends 
of'the  latter,  when  the  election  of  Septem- 
b^,  1828,  took  place,  and  it  appeared 
that  don  G6mer  Pediaza,  the  secretary  of 
war,  had  the  votes  of  ten  stiOes,  while  on- 
ly eight  declared  for  Cruenero.  It  appeuBons 
mat  many  moderate 'men  of  the  Yotkmo 
party  united  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
Eseoeeses  to  produce  this  result.  Pedraza 
had  been  an  active  partisan  of  the  Yor^ 
kino^  and  had  bean-  j^aniculaiiy  active 
and  instrumental  in  putting  down  the  in- 
surrsctioh  of  Ommba,  Bnd  vrith  it  Bravo, 
the  hope  of  the  Escoces  party.  Neverthe^ 
less,  bejng  deemed  more  moderate  in  his 
politiod  princi])les  than  Guerri^  the  Es- 
eoeeses threw  thcilr  votes  for  him,  as  their 
last  resource,  to  j[»event  the  introduction 
of  a  radioal  and  jmiscriptive  admirtiptra- 
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tioii,  which  they  knew  would  coiD6,if 
Guerrero  ahouM  be  elected.  The  Yorid- 
noB  loudJy  exdaamed  against  the  election  of 
Pedraza,  as  having  been  efiected  bybribeiy 
and  nuUtaiy  Tioklnco;  In  a  eeuntiy  of 
stable  laws  and  well  oiganized  teTcfm^ 
ment,  the  defeated  party  would  have 
awaited  die  result  of  a  constitutional  in-, 

2uiry  into  the  leflaKty  of  the  election^ 
(ut  in  Mexico  tmy  Order  things  other- 
wise. The  Yodcinoe  determined  to  resort 
to  arms  to  prevent  the  elevation  of  Pedra- 
za to  the  presidency ;  acnd  general  Santa 
Aiia,  who^  since  the  fidl  of  Ituibide,  had 
been  living  in  compfBurative  retirement  at 
Jalapa,  sravtced  a  small  body  of  troops^ 
marched  to  Perote,  and  gained  po99e6sion 
of  the  castle,  befoft  the  ^venunent  were 
well  aware  that  aaocher  civil  war  had  brok- 
en out.  Here  he  issued  a  manifesto,  pity- 
posing  tliat  the  people  and  army  should 
annul  the  election  of  Pedra2a ;  that  Guer- 
rero should  be  declared  president;  and 
that  the  Spanish  Residents  should  be  ex- 
pelled firom  Mexica .  When  infbrmation 
of  these  hicidentB  reached  the  government, 
Santa  Alia  Was  denounoedeB  a  rebel  and 
a  ferce  was  sent  asainst  him,  which  he 
feund  himself  uniu)le  t»  withstand,  and 
retired  into  the  mountains  of  Otoaca.  But 
meanwhile  measures  were  secretly  ])lan- 
ning  in  the  capital  for  a  more  decisive 
movement  ibiavor^f  Guerrero.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  the-  executivo'that  don  Ixoeiizo 
de  Zavala,  the  governor  of  the.  state  of 
Mezieo,  was  in  correspondence  vrith  San- 
ta Ana<  He  was  airested,  but  found 
means  to  escape.  Soon  afterwards,  a  bat- 
talicm  of  militia,  aided  by  some  troo^  of 
the  line,  took  possession  of  the  artiHeiy 
barracks,  called  the  aco/rdtuh^  situated  en 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and,  being  joined 
by  general  Lobato^  by  Zavala,  and  1^  oth- 
er persons  of  distinedon,  announced  their 
intention  to  annul  the  election  of  Pedraza, 
and  to  force  the  government  to  expel  the 
Spaniards.  Bittas  the  oonstitutipnal  author^ 
ities^were  resolved  not  to  give  up  tbe  point 
without  a  Btniggle,  a  violent  contest  en- 
sued, in  some  c?  the  principal -streets  of 
the  city,  during  the  three  first  days  of  De- 
cember, in  which  many  persons  were  Ipll- 
ed  on  both  sides.  At  length.  Guerrero 
openly  joined  the  insurgents,  with  a  rein^ 
forcementof  his  firiends ;  on  which  Pedim>- 
iB.  left  the  city,  and,  on  the  4th,  president 
Victoria  agreed  to  a,  partial  accommoda- 
tion. ^See  JI^KTtco,)  Victoria  was  obliged 
immediately  to  appoint  a  cabinet  fevorable 
to  the  insui^gente^  includin|^  Guerrero  him- 
self as  accretary  of  war.  FmaUpr,  when  the 
national  eongress  assembled  la  Januaiy, 


some  of  the  votes  given  for  Pediaza  weM 
pronounced  to  have  been  illegally  obtain* 
ed,  and  Guerrero  was  declared  to  be  re^« 
lilariy  elected  president,  with  AbssIbsk^ 
.^istamente  as  .vice-president.  The  new 
magistrates  were  inducted  into  office  in' 
Apnl,  1829,  soon  aftu:  Which  the  e]q»edi« 
tion  of  Banadas  (see  Mexico)  gave  em- 
ployment to  the  government,  ami  a  s^biect 
of  o^grossinff  interest  to  the  people.  The 
better  to  en&ie  the  presid^it  to  meet  the ' 
exigency,  he  was  ini^ested.  with  cxtraor* 
dinary  powers ;  but  after  the  victory  over 
the  Spanish  troops,  and  when  the  invad- 
ing exnedidon  was .  diestroyed,  Gueneit> 
evmced  an  nnvrillingnesB  to  relinquish  the 
dictatorship!  which  became  the  cause  or 
pretext  of  another  revolution.  He  had 
previously  abetliahed  slavery,  Septenriier 
15^  182d,  the  anniverMiry  of  Mexican  inde- 
pendence, wkh  a  promise  of  mdemnky.io 
the  proprietors  when  the  resources  of  the 
government  permitted  it.  Bustamente, 
die  viee-president,  took  command  of  the 
almy  of  reserve  stationed  at  Vera  Cruz, 
and  commenced  his  march  towards  Mex- 
ico, for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  |jov-r 
emment  by  force. ;  Guerrero  k«  the  city 
to  meet  him ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  gone^ 
than  the  troops  in  Mexico  rev<dted,  and 
declared  for  Bustamente;  in  consequence 
of  which,  Gruetrero,  and  the  other  leaden 
of  the  acordada  revohidon.  resigned  their 
offices,  and  Bustamente  asmimed  the  reins 
ofgoveniment  Hewasnotdestnied,how* 
ever,  to  continue  in  the  tranqtdl  exercise 
of  power.  Distiirbances  soon  broke  out 
aftesh^  and  in  September,  1880,  Guerrero 
had  collected  a  large  force  in  Valladohd, 
and  established  a  form  of  government  in 
exposition  to  that  of  Bustamente,  and  the 
vrfaole  country  was  agitated  1:^  troops . 
in  arms,  in  difterent  parts  and  under  va- 
rious chiefi,  for  the  purpose  of  efther 
preventing'  or  effecting  the  rpitetslement 
of  Guerrero. 

GusscLUf,  BeilnuHl  du,  constable  of 
France,  a  man  renowned  for  talent  and 
courage,  was  bom  about  the  year  1314,  at 
jthe  castle  of  Motte-Broon,  near  Reimes. 
The  poets  derive  the  origin  of  his  femily 
from  a  king  of  die  Moors.  Like  moat  of 
the  nobles  of  his  time,  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  From  childhood,  he  long- 
ed but  for  war  and  for  battle.  He  united 
his  young  companions  into  a  Tegiment, 
made  himself  their  general,  and,  (fiViding 
them  into  companies,  taught  diniito  form 
ki  order  of  bfUU^  According  to  the  de- 
scriptions which  remain  of  nini»  he  was 
of  a  vigorous.ftame,  with  broad  shouUere 
and  muscular  anus.  His  eyes  wure  smalL 
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Hvelj,  and  ftiB  of  fire.  His  fiKW  had  noth- 
ing pkobif  m  h.  '^Iainy«7uriy,*'8aid 
he  whena youdi ;  ^  I  can  nerer  pi^ue  the 
ladies^  but  I  sbiJi  at  kast  kpow  how  to 
raake  mtaelf  terrible  to  the  enemiee  of  mj 
kmgy  He  roae  entirely  through  his  own 
exertions.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
won  the  prize  at  a  toumament  at  Renne% 
where  he  had  gone  acainst  the  wiU.  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  &ther. 
Fhnn  this  time  he  was  ahrays  in  arms. 
After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Poitiers,  in 
1956,  be  came,  while  king  John  was  yet 
a  priKHier,  to  gire  assistance  to  his  elikst 
son,  Charies,  who  then  held  the  legency* 
Mdun  son^ndered;  tfaoee  of  his  pqrty 
obtained  their  fieedom,  and  many  other 
towns  yielded  to  him.  Charles  V,  who,  in 
1964,  had  succeeded  his  &ther,  rewarded 
in  a  suitable  manner  theservicee  of  Gue»- 
cDn,  who,  ia  the  same  year,  gained  a  victo- 
ry at  C>>cherel  over  the  king  of  Navarre, 
'fliese  successes  hastened  4he  peace,  lip 
next  supported  Henij,  who  had  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  Castile;  against  his 
brother,  Peter  the  CrueL  He  deprived 
tins  prince  of  bis  crown,  and  soured  it  to 
Hemy,  who  rewarded  him  with  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  raised  him  to  the  dig- 
nity of  constable  of  Castile.  Bertrand 
soon  after  returned  to  France,  to  defend 
his  country  agunst  England.  The  Eng- 
lish, hitherto  victorious,  were  now  every 
where  beaten.  Advanced  to  the  rank  of 
consftibleof  Fruice,  be  attacked  tbem  in 
Maine  and  Anjou,  and  even  made  their 
leader  prisoner.  He  brought  Poitou  and 
Saintonge  under  the  dominion  of  France, 
so  that  the  En^ish  retained  oiily  Bor-. 
deaux,  CahuB,  Cberhourg,  Brest  and  Bay- 
onne.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  tii- 
mnpfas,  befiire  Chateau-neuf-de^Kandon, 
July  13, 1380.  His  body  was  buried  with 
nml  honors,  near  the  totob  which  Charles 
V  bad  desii^nated  for  himself.  France,  since 
him,  has  had  among  her  many  generals 
but  a  single  one  who  can  be  compared  to 
him, — Tiuenne.  )k>th  were  equally  brave^ 
modest  and  generous.  Du  Ouescun  was 
twice  married,  but  left  no  children,  except 
a  natund  scm,  Hichael  du  Guescfin. 

GuEUx  {hm^an).  This  tide  was,  in 
die  time  of  PhQip  II,  onder  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Uood-tbirsty  duke  of  Alba, 
given  to  the  alfied  noblemen,  and  the 
ether  malcontents  in  the  Netherlands.  In . 
1054,  Philip  sent  nine  inquiators  there,  io 
execute  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  and  occasioned  thereby  a  great 
exntement  among  both  Protestaiits  aiid 
Catholics.  The  nobles  bound  themsehres 
by  acdnipact,  known  under  the  name  of  (he 
8* 


comfrofidae;^  not  to  appear  before  the  nine 
inquiflhora,  and,  ib  solemn  procession, 
made  known  their,  resolution,  in  1565,  to 
Maivaret,  duchess  of  Panna,  then  at  the 
head  of  government  Their  deolarotton 
was  received  urith  ccmtempL  1^  prin- 
cess, during  ^ha  audience,  himpeuinff  to 
'  jBhow  some  embarrassment,  tne  eaiT  of 
Bariaimont,  preadent  of  the  council  of 
finance,  whispered  to  her  that  she  oug^ 
not  to  manilest  any  feat  of  such  a  mob  of 
beggars  (tas  de  gxieux).  Some  of  the  con- 
feoi^fntes  overheard  this,  and,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  communiGated  it  at  a 
meeting  of  their  memben,  who  imme- 
diately drank  to  the  healUi  of  the  gueux^ 
andagreed  thereafter  to  be  called  by  that 
name. 

Guevara,  Louis  Valez  delas  Di^enasy, 
a  dramatic  poet^  who,  for  his  wit  and  hu- 
mor, deserves  to  be  called  the  Spaniah 
Scarron^  was  bonr  at  £|cija  in  An^usia, 
in  1574.  He  applied  hirnself  to  the  study 
of  the  low,  and  lived  as  a  lawyer  in  Ma- 
drid. By  lus  inexhaustible  fund  of  humor, 
he  often  excited  the  laughter  of  his  numer- 
ous htorers,  and  of  the  judges,  even  in  the 
most  serious  causes.  It  is  related  of  him, 
that  W  this  means  he  once  saved  a  crim- 
inal -aom  death,  and  obtained  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  king  (Philip  IV).  The 
monarch,  who  knew  his  talent  for  poetry, 
induced  nkn  to  write  comec^es.  (Philip 
IV  himself  sometimes  wrote  pieces, 
Vbich  were  riven  to  Guevara  to  revise, 
and  afterwards  often  Exhibited  at  court) 
In  this  new  career  Guevara  obtamed  no 
small  success.  His  pieces  dffaerve,  for 
their  excellent  delineations  of  character, 
arid  their  richness  in  strokes  of  genuine 
comic  humor,  the  praise  which  Lope  de 
Yefa  has  given  them.  That,  however, 
which  effipecialiy  established  the  poetical 
fkfne  of  Guevara,  vi^as  his  Diablo  O^udoj 
o  Memoridl  de  la  otra  Vida,  a  romance 
written  with  equal  elegance  and  wit ;  in 
which  the  poet  descri^  with  great  hu- 
mor and  spirit,  and  lashes  with  inimitable 
sa&re,  the  manners  of  his  countmnen 
and  life  in  Madrid  This  Spanish  ro- 
mance afforded  die  idea  of  Le  Sage'iB  fa- 
mous DiaiU  BoiUux.  It  was  literally 
translated  into  French  (by  the  author  of 
Ledweit  anm$ainks\  and  into  ItaliAi. 
Guevara  died  at  Madrid  in  January,  1646, 
at  the  age  of  72;  to  his  last  day  enjoying 
the  ftuvor  of  the  monarch,  and  to  his  last 
day  a  warm,  and  often  extravagant  ad- 
mirer of  the  other  sex.  Manyof  hisi 
sayings  have  become  ftmufiar  to  the  p( 
in  his  countiy,  and  to  this  day  are 
heardasprovetbsinSpain^  There  are  sev- 
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end  odier  Spanish  poetti  of  die 
name. 

Gu^LiELMi,  Peter,  was  bora  in  1727,  at 
MftsBa  Carram,  where  his  &ther,  Giacptno 
Grufflielmi  was  chapel-master  of  the  duke 
of  Modena.  He  studied  music  rwith  his 
ftther  imtil  hia  eigfateemh  yeai^  and  af- 
terwards went  to  Naples  to  the  conserva-. 
torio  di  Loretto,  then  wider  the  direction 
of  tho  celebrated  Durante.  Gugtielmi  . 
showed  little  taste  for  music,  but  Durante 
kept  him  to  the  study  of  counterpoint  ^nd 
4>f  composition.  He  left  the  institution  in 
his  twenty-esghth  year,  and  inmiediately 
began  to  conipose  comic  and  heroic  ope- 
ras for  the  Italian  theatre.  In  each  he 
was  eqUaHy  successfuL  He  was  invited 
to  Vienna,  to  Madrid,  and  to  London,  and 
returned  to  Naples  about  the  fiftieth  vear 
of  his  age.  Here  he  made  a  most  brilliant 
di^l^  of  his  talents. '  Two  maateis, 
.  Cimarosa  and  Paesiellp  had  taken,  pos- 
session of  the  great  theatre  in  Naples,  and 
contended  for  the  palm.  He  took  a  noble 
revenge  upon  the  utter,  of  whom  he  ha4 
some  cause  to  complain.  To  every  work 
of  his  adversary  he  opposed  another,  and 
was  alwa^  victopoua.  In  1799^  Pius  VI 
namedT'hmi  chapel-master  of  St  Peter's, 
which  ^ove  him  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishmg  hiinself  in  sacred  muac  He 
has  left  more  than  200  pieces,  remarkable 
for  their  simple'  and  becuitiful  airs,  for  their 
clear  and  noh  harmony,  and  for  their 
spirit  and  originality.  He  died  in  1804, 
in  his  77th  year.  His  son,  Peter  Charles, 
is  likewise  a  distinguished  conmoser* 

Guiana  ;  a  country  of  South  America. 
I'his  name ,  was  formeriy  ^ven  to  the 
country  extending  fiom  the  Orinoco  on. 
die  north  to  the  Amazon  on  the  south ; 
hut  the  part  called  &Mmish  Guiana  now 
forms  a  province  of  Colombia,  and  Pcrit^ 
gucHQwuma  nowhelougB  to  Brsaul.  ^  The 
rest  of  the  country  belongs  to  the  Eng- 
lish, Dutch  and  French.  English  Guiana 
contains  three  small  ^coloniesi  viz.  Esse- 
qiiibo,  Demferara  and  Berbice.  The  prin- 
cipal town  is  Stabroek.  Dutch  Guiana, 
often  call^  tSurmom,  is  watered  by  the 
river  Surinam.  Parimaribo,  the  capital, 
is  a  pleasant  to^^  French  ^  Omana, 
called  al^o  Cayenne,  .is  noted  for  pro- 
ducing the  Cayenne  pepper.  Cay^me, 
.  the  capital,  isatuated  on  an  island.  Gui- 
ana is  of  a  mild  climate  for  a  tropical 
country.  Along  the  seershore,  and  for  a 
considerable  way  ^nto  the  interior,  the 
country  is  im  eztenave  and  uniform  (dain 
of  unequalle^  fortiliQr.  Jn  the  interior,  it 
rises  into  mountains,  which  ftequently 
contain -a  great  variety  of  mineru  sub* 


stances.  Rich  and  fortile  vafieys  are  m^ 
tenpersed  throu^^iont  the^e  mountainoiui 
tracts.  These  imcultivated  pans  aie  cov- 
et^ with  immense  forests,  whieh  are  in- 
tersected with  deep'  marshes,  and  by  ex^ 
tensive  savannas  orplains  covered  with 
luxuriant  herbage.  The  country  is  water- 
ed by  the  tributaiy  streams  of  the  Oii' 
noco  and  the  Amazon.  Guiana  Js  over- 
smvad  wi|h  the  most  luxwiantvegetationf 
aodunding  in  the  $nest  woods,  in  firuitsof 
every  description,  and  in  aniiufinite  variety 
of  both  rare  and  useful  plants.  Many  of 
the  trees  ^w  to  the  hei^t  of  100  feet; 
they  consut  of  every  vanety,  of  such  as 
are  valuable  for  their  hardness  cand  duia- 
InMty,  as  well  as  of  others;  which  are 
richly  veined,  capable  of  taking  the  fiiiesl 
polish,  and  well  adapted  for  all  sorts  of 
ornamental  furniture  ;  while  others  yield 
valuable  dyes,  or  exude  beksmic  and 
medicinal  oils.  The  fiuit  tripes  are  in 
great  variety,  and  the  fhnts  diey  yield  are 
oi  thtf  most  exquisite  delicacy  ai^d  flavor. 
Wild  animals  and  beasts  of  prey  are 
abundant.  These  are  the  jaguar,  which 
is  a  powerful  and  ferocious  animal ;  the 
cougar,  or  red  tiser,  resembling  a  grey- 
hound in  shape,  but  laiger  in  size  ;  the 
tiger  cat ;  the  crabbodago,  not  much  buger 
tma,  a  comiiton  cat,  and  exceeihngly 
ferocious ;  the  eoatimondi,  pr  Braziratt 
weasel ;  the  mat  ant-bear ;  the  porcu- 
mne.^  thehelgehog ;  the  armadiUo  ;  the 
sloth  ;  l^e  opossum  of  different  kinds  ; 
■the  deer ;  the  hog  ;  the  ajB;outi  \  the  liz- 
ard ;  the  chameleon.  In  the  livers  are  to 
be  foun4  the  alligator ;  the  tapir,  resem- 
bling the  luppc^tamus  of  the  old  conti- 
Jient,  biit  of  much  smaller  size,  not  being 
larger  than  a  small  ass,  but  much  mmie 
cmmsy ;  the  manati,  or  sea-cow,  about 
16  feet  in  lengUi ;  the  paca,  or  spotted 
cony ;  and  the  pipoi  a  hideous  and  de- 
formed animal  Of  the  serpent  ti^ 
there  are  various  species,  from  the  large 
aboma  snake,  whidi  grows  to  the  leoflth 
of  20  and  30  foet,  to  those  of  the  smaltest 
size.  The  woods  of  Guiana  are  filled 
with  every  variety  of  the  feathered, qpe- 
cies,  many  of-whichf  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  are  but  hnperfectly  known  to  nat- 
uralists. Those  most  commonly  seen  ai^ 
the  crested  eagle,  a  very  fierce  bird,,  and 
very  strong  ;  the  vulture  ;  the  owl ;  the 
hlack  and  white  butcher-bird  ;  parrots  of 
diflEer^it  kinds,  and  of  the  most  brilliant 
pluma^ ;  the  toucan  ;  the  pelican ;  the 
tig^-bird ;  herons  of  different  kinds ;  the 
flamingo  ;  the  humming-bird  of  Various 
species ;  the  plover ;  £e  woodpecker  ; 
themocking4>ird.   The  vampire  ba(  is  also 
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Ibimd  IB  QoDBiia,  and  |;iow9  to  an  enor^ 
uiouB  size,  meiBuriBg  about  82^  incbea 
lietwwai  the  tips  of  the  two  wings.    It 
sucks  die  Uood  of  men  aibd  cattle  when 
they  are  ftst  aflleep.    'AHer  ft  is  full,  it 
^i^goTgm  die  blood,  and  begins  to  suck 
afieah,  undl  it  reduces  the  sufferer  to  a 
state  of  great  weakness.    The  nvers  of 
Qvoana  abound  with  fish;  man^  of  which 
are  highly  prized  by  die  inhabitants ;  lind, 
owing  to  the  heat  and  moisture  ^f  the 
'  rJimate,  inseds  kad  reptiles  of  aH  sorts 
are  produced  in  such  abundance,  that  die 
annojanoe  from  this  soured  is  inoonceiTa- 
ble.     These  insects  are  flies,  ants,  moa- 
qmtoes,  cockrdachee,  lizards,  jack-span- 
iaids,  a  larve  spedes  of  wasp,  fire-nies, 
centipedes,  &c.    The  nadTe  inhiAittaits 
of  Guiana  are  continually  lecedine  flora 
tbe  districts  ¥rhich  are  occupied  by  the 
Europeana    They  chiefly  conast  of  the 
ioDowhig  tribes,  viz^  the  Caribbees,  the 
Worrowsyt^  Accawaws,  th^  Aito wanks. 
From  the  earnest  perkid^the  Dutch  colo- 
nies in  Guiana  have  been  exposed  to  dep- 
ledations  fi«m  fligidve  Negroes,  lyho,  at 
€hflere&t  periods,  have  been  driven,  by  the 
cmdty  of  their  masters,  to  take  reflige  in 
Ae  wooda.    At  one  time,  the  colony  was 
dueatened  with  destruction  from   these 
bands  of  descfteff  alaves.    As  the  Euro- . 
pean  troope  who  were  sent  against  this 
enemy  generally  fUl  a-my  to  the  climi^ 
a  corps  of  manumitted  Negroes  was  form- 
ed, hr  whom  the  slaves  were  purauM 
into  the  woods;  and  the  colony  has  been 
ancefieed  fivm  this  source  of  annoyance. 
GtTiBcaT,    Jacquea-Antohie-IBppoHte, 
count  o^  was  bom  at  Montauban  in  1743, 
educated  at  Paris,  and  accompanied  his 
fiifaer  to  Germany,   during  the   seven 
yearB*war,  atdieageof  13.    Inthebatde 
ofBeBinghaiis^  in  1761,  finding  that  the 
orders    wfaldi  be  carri^  were  render- 
ed unaeasonable  by  a  change  of  circum- 
sttnoes,  h^  had  the  boldness  to  alter  them, 
and  adapt  them  to  the  existing  state  of 
aflkirs.    In  the  Coracan  war  in  1766,  he 
obcained  the  cross  of  St  Louis,  and  soon, 
after,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  the  chief 
command  of  the  newfy-kvied  Corsiean 
legion.     Ife  employed  hisk^re  hours 
in  fiterary  occupations,  and  hisEMcrt^^- 
nbnddt  Taetique,  prMtU  tTunDitcoursaur 
ttUd  it  la  Permit  ddtla  Science  mtK* 
kdre  en  Ewype  (London,  1773),  probably 
written  during  th6  Gennan  campaigns, 
attracted  the  more  attehtien,  as  at  diat 
time  a  reform  was  goinff  on  in  almost  all  the 
iimic^    He  afterwar£  travelled  for  mifi- 
tary  purposea  duough   Germany.     His 
joianal,  JtmnddPun  Vajfagt  enMtmagnej 


Jfrit  en  1773,  Ouvrageposthum^  de.GinSbert, 
mittUfor  fa  Veunty  etprMU  (Cvne  Mtice 
kiamque  star  la  Vii  de  VAsdeur,  pis' Tt»^ 
longtonf  twtc  i^(gtire#  (1803),  waa  but  a 
mere  sketch  for  the  authons  use,  but  is 
interesting  for  its  descriptions  and  anec- 
dotes of  celebrated  '  ipen,  especially  of 
FredericII,  whose  great  character Guibert 
paQsionatelyadmir^.  His  tnigeifies  have 
not  retained  their  place  upon  the  stia^. 
In  1779  appeared  his  Dtfense  du  Sifelhiie 
de  Ckierrt  mbdeme.  In  I7S5,  he  became 
amember  of  the  French  academy.  In 
1787,  he  wrote  his  &mons  euloay  on 
Frederic  II,  one  of  the  most  spkndid 
monuments  ever  raised  to  the  memory  of 
^s  great  king.  Guibert's  eulogies,  among 
which  are  one  upon  Thomas,  and  another 
upon  I'Eepinasse,  are  amoni^  his  most  fin- 
i4ied  WDiks.  Vigor,  fkncy,  cteamess,  ahd  a 
certain  ardessneSB,  Engage  the  reader,  and 
Cause  '  him  to  excuse  many  instances  of 
neriigence^  Guibert  was  a  field-marshal, 
and  menAcrof  the^oun^  of  war— an  of- 
fice whichgave  him  much  trouble.  He 
died  in  1790,  in  the  47tfa  y^ar  of  his  a|e. 
He  was  distinguished  for  ambition  imd  for 
activity  of  spirit, 

'  GuiqciARmm,  Francis,  a  celebn^ted 
historian)  was  bom  March  6, 14812,  ^t  Flor- 
ence, ^h^re  his  family  ^ras  of  distin- 
giiished  rank.  ^  He  obtained  so  n^at  a 
reputation  as  tf  jurist,  that  in  his  fiSd  year 
he  was  chosen  professor  of  law,  and,  al^ 
though  h^  had  not  yet  reached  the  laxv-flil 
age,,  was  appointed  ambassador  io  the 
court,  of  Ferdinand  thfe  Catholic,  of 
Spain.  When  Florence  (1512)  had  lost 
her  liberQr  through  the  usurpation  of  the 
Medici,  he  entered  the  service  of  that 
family,  which  soon  availed  themselves  of 
hki  talents:  He  was  invited  by  Leo  %  to 
his  court,  and  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Modena  ahd  Reggio;  This  office 
he  discharged  also  imder  Adrian  VI,  to 
the  general  aatisfiiction  ;  and  afterwards^ 
wh«i  Clement  VH  (de'  Medici)  ascended 
the  papal  chair,  Guicciardini  Was  sent,  as 
htogoiertente  of  the  pope,toRomagna,then 
torn  by  the  foctions  of  the  Guelfs  and 
Gtbelines,  and  infested  by  robbers,  where, 
by  a  severe  and  upri^t  administration  of 
justice,  he  soon  succeeded  in  restoring 
tranc>uinity.  He  also  contributed  here  in 
other  ways  to  the  public  ffood,by  construct- 
ing roads,  by  erecting  public  buddings,  and 
by  founcfing  useful  institutions.  Having 
been,  appointed  lieutenant-^nerat  of  the 
pope,  he  defended  Parma  with  great  valor, 
when  besieaed  by  the  French  (at  least  he 
savs  so  in  his  own  history;  An^Ii,auth€r 
of'^a  history  of  Parma,  accuses  mm,  on  the 
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contniiy,'  of  great  cowardicei  'At  a  later 

Guriod,  after  the  death  of  Gidvtom  de' 
edici,  Guicoiardiiu  was  invited  by  the 
FlorentiQe^  to  succeed  .him  in  the  com- 
niaiid  of  the  fiunous  bande  nere ;  but  the 
pope  still  claimed  his  services  for  a  time. 
Ha^^ng  quelled  an  iDsuirection  in  Bologni^ 
he  retuined.  in  spite  of  the  instances  of 
the  holy  &ther,  to  his  native  city,  where,  in 
1534,  hebegBQ  his  great  woric,  on  the  Histo- 
ly  of  Italy,  which  has  smce  been  repeatedly 
published,  and  haa  obtained  for  \um  great 
reputation.  It  ezt^ds  fit>m  1490  to  4534. 
In  liis  retirement  he  was  not  without  in- 
fluei^ce  on  state  af^irs,  and  his  counsels 
often  restrained  the  prodigality  and  the  am- 
bition of  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  who  es- 
teemed him  very  highly,  acl  did  likewise 
Charles  V,  whose  interests  he  had  promot- 
ed in  his  negotiations  at  Naples,  and  who, 
when  his  courtierB  once  cot^plained  that 
he  preferred  the  Florentines  to  them,  an- 
swered^ ^  1  can  make  a  hundred  Sptmi^ 
grandees  in  a  minute,  but  I  cannot  make 
one  Guicciardioi  in  a  hundred  years." 
When  Alessandro  de'  Medici  was  mur- 
dered l^  one  of  his  relations  (Lorenzino, 
1536),  and  the  Florentmes,  under  the  di- 
rection of  cardinal  Cibo,  wished  to  restore 
the  refiublican  constitution,  Guicciardini 
opposed  it  with  all  his  power,  and. main- 
tained that  to  preserve  the  state  fit)m  be- 
coming the  prey  of  foreigners  or  of  factions, 
the  monarchical  form  of  government  ought 
to  be  retained.  His  efoquenee  and  the 
force  of  his  arguments  triumphed,  and 
Cosrpo  de'  Medici  vnis  proclaimed  grand- 
dtdce  of  Florence.  Guicciardini  med  in 
1540,  and,  according  to  his  own  directions, 
was  buried,  without  pomp,  in  the  church 
Santa  Feliciti  in  Florence,  It  is  related  of 
him,thAt  his  love  for  study  was  sogreatjthat, 
like  Leibnitz,  he  often  passed  two  or  thi^ 
days  without  rest  or  food.  One  of  his 
works,  which  was  afterwards  translated 
into  French,  his  Advice  on  political' Sub- 
jects, was  published  in  1525,  at  Antwerp. 
The  Fk)rentine  J.  B.  Adri^nijwho  died 
1579),  in  his  btoria  (fe'  tuoi  Tvmpi  (new 
edition,  1823),  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  continuation  of  the  work  ^  of  Guicciaiv 
dini,  has  given  a  ffood  narrative  of  events 
between  1536  and  1574.  This  work  was 
first  published  after  the  death  of  the  au- 
thor m  1583.  The  reader,  of  Guicciardini 
is  sometimes  offended  by  a  want  of  meth- 
od. A  more  important  defect,  however. 
Is,  that  his  statements  cannot  always  be 
depended  on  as  derived  from  the  best 
sources,  so  that  he  must  be  read  vrith  cau- 
tion. One  of  the  best  criticisms  on  Guic- 
ciardini is  contained  m  Leopold  Ranke's 


lie  and  Beilin,  1824).  Guicciardini  has 
often  been  called  the  Saiutn  Polybku. 
Of  the  20  books^  of  his  history,  the  4  last 
are  unfinished^  tod  are  to  be  considered 
bnly  as  ro^gfa  drafts.  Mp  m  much  too 
prolix,  f  and  the  satirist  BoccaHni,  in 
lufi  Ba^WigH  di  Pcammso^  makes  a  Sparr 
tan,  who  has  been  condenmed  to  read 
Gfuicciardini  for  having  used  three  words 
,  -vfhfm,  he  could  have  expressed  his  mean- 
ing .  in  two,  ftunt  avmy  at  the  first  sen- 
tence. Guicciardini  also  vhfote  poems. 
In  the  beginninf^  of  a  po^caJ  epistle,  en- 
titled Supj^tcaxumt  (FMalia.ti  oVufiomt^ 
gimo  Re  thtneesco^  JPrtmo,  he  expresses  the 
feeling  so  comtnonly  exhibited  b^  Italian 
vrriters,  ever  since  the  time  of  Dente^in  re- 
gard to  the  distracted  state  of  their  touo- 
tiy.  The  epistle  begins  thus  ^-r 
haUaaffHUafftfudatmuerandOy 
Ch*  or  de^  principl,  ntoi  stamoa  n  UtgnOf  , 
A  TV,  Francesco,  questa  cartamanda, 

GuinES  ;  in  some  armies,  persons  par- 
ticulariy  acquainted  "With  the  ground,  who 
serve  in^  the  staf^  to  give  tiM  necessary 
information,  and  point  out  the  best  route 
for  an  arm^^  As  it  isi  however,  impossi- 
ble always  to  have  officers  of  this  kind, 
some  armies  have  geographicaL  engmeers 
attached  to  the  stal^  whose  ]Miticu- 
laf  todies  are  geography  and  topogra- 
phy. Napoleon  gave  the  name  of  ruu/et 
to  his  ftrst  body  of  guards,  fbrmeq  aft^ 
he  had  been  on  the  poSaixt  of  being  snr-  . 
pri^  and  taken-  prisoner  in  a  ca^e  on 
the  Mincio  (see  ftitoton  ar(otiitf,LasCases^ 
Memorial,  du:u  vol  ii,  pw  3,  ed.  of  1824.) 
.  GuiDO  AaBTiifO.  (See  w^rduio.) 
Guino  Reni  ;  the  most  charming  and 
graceftil  painter  whom  Italy  ever  produc- 
ed. Hid  family  name  was  IZent,  mit  he  is 
always  called  Qwdb,  .In  fact,  many  of 
the  old  masters  i^pe  l)est  .known  1^.  thehr ' 
Christilui  names.  He  was  bom  at  Bo- 
logna, in  1575.  His  &ther,  Samuel  RenL 
an  excellent  musician,  at  first  intended 
that  his  son  should  devote  himself  to  mu- 
sic, for  which  he  showed  some  talent;  but 
he  soon  discovered  in  the  Ik^  a  greater  ge- 
nius fbr  painting,  and  had  him  instructed  . 
by  the  Dutch  artist  Dionvsiiis  Calvaert 
(q.  v.),  who  was  then  in  high  repute  at 
Bologna.  In  this  celebrated  i^ool.  Guide, 
is  ^d  to  have  smdied  chiefly  the  worics 
of  Albert  DOrer.  This  becomes  i^obable 
if  wo  consider  soihe  of  his  earlier  works, 
in  which,  particuhurly  in  the  drapery,  oc- 
casional resemblance  may  be  traced  to 
the  Style  of  Albert  DCirer.  In  the  meaQ 
time,  the  school  of  the  Caracci,  at  Bologna, 
on  account  of  its  novd^  and  superior 
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taste,  be|^  to  ttfipae  the  former,  and 
Gukio  joioed  it  in  his  SOth  year.  He 
socm  nve  his  teachen  occasion  to  admins 
his  taknii,  and  is  even  said  to  have  excit- 
ed the  jeaJousy  of  Annibal  CanccL  Oiii^ 
do's  denre  t^  behold  the  trea^urBS  of  ait . 
in  Rome,  induced  him  to  visit  that  city, 
ifHth  two  of  his  fellow  studems,  Domeni-' 
chiDo  and  Albeni.  Tiiere  he  saw  some 
of  the  patntina  of  Caravaggio,  who  was 
greatly  admired  fiir  his  |M>weiiiil  and  ex- 
ptesrive  (though  often  ooarw  and .  low) 
manner,  which  Guido  imitated.  His  rep- 
maiiob  soon  spread,  and  cardinal  Bor- 
gfaese  empilbyed  him  to  paint  a  crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter  fin*  the  diurch  Delle  IVe 
Fontane.  The  powerflil  manner  of  this 
picture,  and  several  others  of  the  sa^ie 
period,  which  Guido  did  not,.howeter) 
loog  retain,  incrdssed  his  fiime$  and 
when,  at  the  cardinal's  k^quest,  he  com- 
pieied  the  Aurora,  so  beatnifitUy  etigraved 
by  Morghen,  the  admiration  was  uiiiver- 
sbL  Paul  y,  at  that  time,  employed  him 
lo  embelfish  a  chapel  on  Monte  Cavallo, 
with  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  titrgin 
M aiy.  Guido  aceomplished  this  woik  to 
the  satlsfection  of  the  pope,  and  was  next 
intrasled  with  Qui  painting  ef  another 
ehapd  in  Sabta-Mana-Blaggiore.  These 
woras  were  feDowed  by  so  many  orders, 
liut,  he  was  andUe  to  execute  &iem  afi. 
To  Ais  period  his  Fortune,  and  the  por- 
traits of  Sixtus  V  and  caidmal  dpeda,  may 
be  assigned.  Guido's  paintings  are  gen- 
erally ooosidered  as  belonging  to  mree 
difliarent  manners  and  perils.  The  fir^ 
comprises  those  pictures  which  resemble 
the  manner  of  me  Ciuacci,  and  particu- 
My  that  of  Caravagno.  Deep  ahade^ 
nanow  uid  powerflil  fi^ts,  strong  color- 
ing in  short,  an  efibrt  alter  great  effeet, 
^sdnguiafa  Ins  works  ^f  this  nrst  period. 
The  second  manner  is  completely  oppos- 
ed to  the  first,  and  was  adopted  by  Guido' 
himself  as  a  contrast  to  the  w(h)c8  of  Ca- 
raraggio,  with  whom  he  was  in  constant 
coimoveiiy.  Its  principal  features  are 
1^  colorin|[^  litUe  shade,  an  agreeaUe, 
thou^  often  superficial  treatment  of  the 
subject  It  is  quite  peculiar  to  Guido. 
Ifii  Aurora  ferms  the  transition  ftom  the 
fir*  to  the  second  style  of  hn  pamtings. 
A  third  period  commences  at  the  time 
when  Guido  woriced  with  too  much  haste 
to  finish  his  nieces,  and  was  more  intent 
npen  the  pnmis  of  his  labor  than  upon  its 
fiune.  It  may  be  dMnrariied  by  a 
greeniih  gray,  and  ahogettier  unnatural 
eoloring,  and  by  a  general  careleamess 
and  weakness.  This  last  ipanner  is  par- 
ticnlviy  remaikable,in  the  large  itaodard, 


with  the  patron  saint  of  Bok>giia,^  and 
more  or  less  in  a  number  of  oUier  paint- 
hugs  of  that  period*  Duri^  the  govern- 
ment of  pope  Urban  YlII,  Guido  quanel- 
lea  with  his  treasurer,  cardinal  Spinola,  re- 
specting the  price  of  a  picture,  and  le- 
turned  to  Bok)ffna.  There  he  hiMialready 
executed  his  Ql  Peter  and  Paul  fer  the 
house  Zamineie,  and  the  Murder  of  the 
Innocents  fer  the  Dominican  chureh,  and 
WBSOnthe  point  of  embellishing  the  chapel 
of  the  saint  with  his  vpictures,  when  he 
was  called, back  to  Rome,  loaded  with 
honoTB)  and  received  by  the  pope  himself 
in  the  most  gracious  ipanner.  fiut  he 
soon  experienced  new  difficuhies,  and  ac- 
ee^ited  an  invitation  to  go  to  Naplesw  Be- 
lieving himself  unsafe  at  this  place,  on 
account  of  the  hatred  of  the  Neapolitan 
aMists  against  foreign  paintenvhe  returned 
once  more  to  his  native  dty,  never  to  quit  it 
a^ain.  At  Boloffna,  he  finished  the  chapel 
above  mentioned,  painted  two  beai^fiil  pic- 
tures for  the  church  Dei  Mendicant],  an  As- 
cension of  Mary  for  Genoa,  and  a  ntunber 
of  others  fi>r  his  native  dty  and  other  ^aces, 
paiticulariy  for  Rome.  While  In  Rome, 
Guido  had  eetaUish^  a  schooL  In  Bo- 
logna, the  numbef*  of  his  pupils  amounted 
to  200.  He  now  woriied  mostly  in  haste, 
accustomed  himself  to  sn  unfinished^  af- 
fected style,  became  nei^gent,  had  many 
things  executed  by  his  pupils,  and  sold 
diem,  after  having  retouched  them,  as  his 
owii  works ;  and  aD  this  merely  to  satis- 

Shis  unfertunate  passion  for  gamhiingi. 
e  often  sojd  his  paintings  at  any  price^ 
and  became  involved  in  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments, which  were  th6  cause  of  his 
death,  in  1643.  If  we  analyze  GuidoVi 
productions,  we  find  hid  drawintf  not  al- 
ways conect,  rarely  powerfid  and  grand^ 
his  attitudes  without'  much  sel^tiony 
sometimes  not  even  natoraL  Yet  his 
drawing  has  a  grace,  peculiar  to  him,  a 
lovefinws  consisting  rather  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  whole,  than  in  the  execution 
of  the  parts.  Tliis  mce  and  loveliness 
are  eft^  to  be  feimd  only  in  hki  heads. 
His  ideas  are  generally  common,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  whole  rarely  good;  hence 
his  larger  works  have  not  a  pleanng  effect, 
and  are  not  so  much  valued  as  his  smaller 
works,  particularly  bis  half-lengths,  of 
which  he  pointed  a  ^preat  number.  The 
dii^xMtion  of  his  cuapeiy  is  generally 
eac^and  beautiflil,  but  often  not  in  hai^ 
mony  with  the  whole  piece,  and  vrith  the 
nature  of  the  substance  Whieh  it  is  intend- 
ed to  represent.  An  elevated,  varied,  dis- 
tinct expression  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
his  Works.     For  this  reasooi,  he'  rarely 
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jmoceededm  adult  male 
power  and  finiuieaB  are  to  be  re]^ 
The  l)eflt  are  ftom  his  early  peckkL  But 
Guido'a  element  was  the  repnaentiUg  of 
youthfiil,  and  paiticukn^y  fiunale  Ifigiues. 
in  them  he  manifested  hk  fii^einsdncC 
to  the  delioateyr  jnracefiil^  ohannin^  ten- 
<ier  aiid  lovely.  This  is  shown  particular^ 
ly  in  hia  eyes,  tuibed  towanjs  hearen,  in 
his  Madonnaa  and  Magdalens.  His  col- 
oring is  rarely  true^  o^n  falb  into  yellow- 
ieb,  greenish  and  silver  gray,  yet  is  gener- 
ally agreeahle,  and  proves  the  veiy  great- 
ease  and  power  with  which  he  managed 
his  pencil,  which,  howtver,  often  degener- 
ates into  mannerism.  Guidb  not  only  woik- 
ed  in  ]:elievo,but  also  executed  some  stame^ 
and  a  considerable  number  of  etchings, 
with  his  own  hand,  which  exhibit  ease 
and  delicacyi  and  are  much  esteemed. 
It  might  almost  be  said^  that  his  drawings 
in  these  en^vings,  is  more  cetirect  and 
iiol]4e  than  even  in  his  paintings.  Amoncr 
the  nuniber  of  his  pupils^  who.  remained 
more  or  less  fikithfiil  to  bis  style,  are  distin- 
guished, Guido  Congia^  Simone  Contarir 
ni  Peearese,  Fnmcesoo  Ricchi,  Andr.  Stre- 
ni,  Giovanni  Sementi,  G.  Bat  Boloanlni* 

GuiKi^fE.  (See«%iiiiama,andj5gNiri- 
ifkni) 

Gmeifss,  Jos^  de,  bom  at  Pontoise, 
in  1731,  is  disdnfluished  ibr  his  Iqiowledffe 
of  the  Oriental  famfuages^  which  he  stud- 
ied under  the  celdirated  Stephen  Four- 
mont  He  wasa^pointed  royal  interpret- 
er in  1745,  and,  m  1753,  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  beDes-lettrea. 
He  applied  himself  pardpnlariy  to  the 
study  of  the  Chin^  charBcten;  and, 
comparing  them,  with  those  <^  th^  ancient 
languagesi  he  thought  he  had  diseovered 
that.t^Bjr  were  a  Kind  of  monograms, 
formed  mnn  three  Phoanician  letters,  and 
therefore  concluded  that  China  must  have 
been  peopled  by  an  Egjrptian  colony. 
The  Aumal  de§  Saoam,  and  the  MemoiiB 
of  the  Academy,  he  enriched,  during  the 
apace  of  35  years,  with  a  cteat  number 
of  contribt^doiis,  which  dis^y  profound 
ieaming^  great  sagacity,  and  many  new 
vieH«L  Atthe  age  Mnear  80,  he  was  reduc- 
ed, to  poverty  l^  tbcrevolution ;  but,  even 
in  this  situation,  he  retained  his  equanimi- 

3r,his  disinterestedness  and  his  indepcn- 
ence,  which  would  not  allow  him  to  re^ 
ceive  support  fix>m  any  one.  He  died  at 
Paris,  in  1800.  Amonff  his  numerous 
WoriLB,  die  firrt  place  bdongs  to  his  Hig- 
toirt  GMrale  dea  Hun$^  dti  7Ve9,  du 
MogoU  d  des  autr^  Tartatts  Ocddadaux  ■ 
(five  volumes,  4to.).  In  this  work,  the 
materials  iot  which  he  had  drawn  finm 


valuable,  and,  in  part,  untouehed  stores  of 
Eastern  knowledge,  to  which  he  had  gain- 
ed access  l^  a  proKNmd  study  of  the  lan- 
guages^ much  iidit  is  thrown  upoii  the 
history  of  the.  calmhates,  of  the  ousades, 
and,genenilly,of  the  Eaatem  nations^  Aa 
.  regards  industiy^he  has^jpven  us  no  cause 
to  complain;  but  we  often  feel  the  want 
of  a  cajreiul  style,  of  a  nice  tasle  and  a 
just  discriminflftion.  The  language  fre- 
quendy  shows  marks-  of  n<^gle^  A  bet- 
ter taste  would  have  g^ren  a  more  p6wer- 
fid  translatien  q{  tl|e  peculiar  Oriental 
expresBions.  He  needed  a  loxae  j^iilo- 
sophic  nuiid  tp  underrtimd  fully  the  poe- 
6y  of  the  East,  to  ky  open  the  causes  of 
erentB^  to  point  out  the  moetatriking  cir- 
cumstances^ which  he  has  often  slighdy 
passed  aver.  Dls  GuigBes,like  Herbelot,' 
drew  from  a  Ime  number  ^  manu- 
'  scr^its,  andi  like  hnn,  often  ftdls  into  rep- 
etitions -  and  sometimes  contradictionB. 
His  Jll^me«re  4on»  kqm  cnprov^e  qm  ks 
Chmm$  9&td  vnt  Coiome  EgyptUnne  is  of 
neat  value:  Tranalati^ate  x>f  the  Cftou 
AtTUf  (by  fkther  GaubilVone  of  the  sa- 
cred hooka  of  the  Chinese,  and  of  the 
Military  Art  among  the  Chinese  (by  Aim'- 
ot),  were'  revised  and  published  by  De 
Gtii^M8,,be8ides  other  piecei^  and  S@  pa- 
pers in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  and 
contributiohs  to  the  /McaH  ExbidU  de 
la  BiHio^iique  royak.  His  son  Christian, 
bom  in  1759,  was  likewise  Allied  in  the 
Chinese  lanjniajge  and  literature^  and 
wrote  several  dissertfdons  upon  them, 
HisChinese  dictionaiy,  vrith  the  definitions 
in  French  and  Latin,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
typograj^y,  and  is  generally  esteconed. 

Guild  ;^  a  aodety,  ^vturrnQr,  or  com- 
pany; associated  for  carrying  on  cbm- 
merce,  or  some  particular  ^ade.  Tlie 
merchant  guilds  of  our.  anceMors  answer 
to  our  modem  corporations..  The  socie- 
ties of  tradesmen,  eKclosively  authorized 
to  practise  their  art,  and  governed  by  the 
laws  of  their  constitution,  played  a  veiy 
important  part  in  the  middle  ages.  Few 
institutions  show  die  progress  of  civili*' 
zation  in  a  stronger  light  than  that  of 
ffuilds^  fit>m  the  nrst  radci  mixture  of  all . 
kinds  of  labor,  its  division,  the  establish- 
meht  of  coiporations,  the  conruption  oi 
thes&  by  privileges,  which  are  m  some 
cases  highly  abmurd,  down  to  their  total 
abolition,  and  the  iwtoratiOQ  pf  lib«f^  to 
human  industiy.  Thoush  the  diviaon  of 
labor  is  comparatively  of  recent  data,  yet 
the  division  of  the  people  by  occupations 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  rudest  political 
institutions  <^  which  history  makes  men;- 
tion.    These  divisiKms  by  occupations  or 
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caatei  (q.  ▼.)»  noenlly  tooli^tbeir  ]rif^  bow- 
ever,  mni  a  mfooDce  of  national  origin,  aq 
with  the  Egyptiuifl,  Indian!,  &c  TbeRo- 
maoi  had  vaiioue  mechanical  fiaremities 
{coBkgia  H  eorparm  vp^/cwn)  which  mi^t 
be  oooipared  to  mo&rtk  goilda,  aa  thej^ 
had  the  right  to  enact  hy-kWR  Jo  the 
later  timea  of  the  republic,  these  societiea 
not  unfiequenidy  .appeared  as  fK>|itical 
paitiea;  aiid,  on  this  account,  their  indu- 
eoae  was  realrained,  and  they  were  partly 
abofiflbod  after  the  estabhahment  of  tho 
aaooarchy.  in  Italy^  the  cradle  of  the 
deas  of  free  citizeiia  in  the  middle  aff^ 
and  paiticulariy  in  the  Lombard  do^es 
tfaoae  connecting  Imks  between  the  an- 
eieoc  and  modern  civilization,  sQmp  re- 
maioB  of  theae  Roman  institutions,  or  rec- 
oUeelions  of  tiiem,  probably  eontributdd 
10  revive  the  guilds^  which  naturally  pre- 
aented  theinselvee  as  an  excellent  means 
cf  supporting  the  eiticens  against  the'no-- 
HSbsj,  by  unitini^  diero  into  powerfiil  bod- 
ies, ytnkk  the  increasing  mipqilance  of 
the  citiee,  which  became  the  toeats  of 
industi^,  and  with  the  establishment  of 
their  constitutions,  begins  abo  the  exten-: 
aion  of  guilds.  The  chief  reason  tliat 
mechanjeal  industry  yttm  freely  developecf. 
in  tho  middle  ages,  at  the  same  tune 
with  agriotdtural,'  which  had  been  ex- 
elusive^  cuMvated  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romana,  was  the  independence  which  thq 
mechanics  acquired  mlh  the  arowth  of 
nunidpal  and  civil  liberty.  Mechai^ical 
iodustiy  has  always  been  essentiaUy  of  a 
democratic  character,  and  would  never 
have  ftMirished  under  the  feudal  ayst^n. 
It  is  not  posBiUe  now  to.  give  the  exact 
data  of  the  origin  of  these  societies  in 
Upper  Itahr.  Traces  of  them  are  found 
in  the  10th  century.  Thus,  in  Milan,  We 
find  the  mechanics  united  under  the 
aanae  endtmHa.  It  is  certain  that  small 
sorieties  of  mechanics  existed  as  early  aa 
the  13th  century,  which  appear,  iu  the 
feOowing  century,  to  have  oetea  in  the 
poaacasion  of  important  political  privilegies. 
We  oven  meet  with  abuses  in  these  bodr 
iea  aa  early  as  tlys  period ;  and,  ^eTeral  cen- 
tinies  latar,  the  guilds  became  the  subject 
of  bitter  and  just  complaint,  particular^ 
those  in  Germany.  When  the  advantages 
of  these  aawdations  became  known  ttid 
fek,  tliey  rapidly  increased}  and,m  the 
miggles  of  the  citizens  and  the  nobility,, 
the  pdndpal  redstanoe  against  the  latter 
was  made  by  the  corporations.  As  soon 
aa  the  dtizena  acquired  an  influence  on 
the  adnuniBtnition,  the  guilds  became  the 
baab  of  the  mmiicyal  constitutions,  and 
cvaiy  onei  who  wished  to  partkipate  in 


the  mnnksqia]  govenuDoiit^  was  obliged  to 
become  the  momber  of  a  guilds  Hence 
we  find  so  often,  disdaguished  people  be- 
longing to  a  d^B  of  mecbooics,  of  whose 
occiqwtioh  thev  probably  did  not  know  any 
thing.  This  noxture  of  social  and  politicai 
character,  as  well  as  the  inagnificance  of 
the  individual^  considered  merely  as  auoh, 
is  a  natural  coiis|9quence  of  the  rudeness 
of  the  period.  Just  principles  are  the 
work  of  time.  Jt  is  oofy  by  dow  demes 
that  the  true  is  separated  fiom  the  %kBe, 
the  esseiitial  ft?om  tne  unes^entiaL'  Politi- 
cal, like  rehgiou^aBd  scientific  principles, 
are  at  first  uways  vague  and  incoherent. 
Men  must  have  long  experience  of  the 
cqiicrete  be^ire  they  fbrqi  just  notions  of 
the  abstract  Thus  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  middlBages,  that  political  rights 
were  considered  aa  arising  fifom  special 
privileges.  All  that  men  .enjoyed  wto 
looked  upon  as  a  gift  finom  the  lord  para- 
mount. In  Act,  the  idea  of  the  rights  of 
man,  as  an  individual,  has  been  developed 
only  in  very  recent  times.  £ven  the  ad- 
ciet^  republics  had  no  just  conception  of 
it.  In  .Germai^jr,  the  establishment  of 
guilds  was  also  mtimately  coimected  with 
Uiat  of  the  consdtutiotis  of  the  cities,  (q.  v.) 
The  latter  were  diftbrent  according  as  the 
ancient  Boman,  or  the  old  Gennan  organ- 
.  iz^cm  of  the  commuiuty  prevailed  \  the 
relations  among  the  mechanics  were  also 
very  difterent  'Hie  tpechaBical  arts 
were  at  first  chi|efly  practised  bv  the  vil- 
leins \  and,  even  in  tne  time  of  Charle- 
magne, they  appear  to  have  been  pursued 
on  the  estates  of  the  feudal  lords,  by  the 
bondsnien,  as  is  stiO  the  case  on  ihc  great 
possessions  of  Russian  noblemen.  Com- 
merce coukl  not,.however,  be  carried  on  by 
bondsmen  (in  Russia  they  are  permitted  to 
trade).  AlUiough  there  early  existed  fi«e 
mechanics,  yet  the^  were  also  under  the 
protection  and  jurisdiction  of  the  feudal 
lord,  before  the  privileges  of  ^e  cities 
were  acknowledeed,  except  in  cities  of 
Roman  origin  (for  instance,  Cologne). 
These  privueges  eariy  secured  to  them, 
as  a  distinct  dass  of  vassals,  a  sort  of  or- 
gaiuzaticm  under  the  direction  of  the 
mestera  of  each  trade,  as  appeara  fiom  the 
olde^  law  of  the  city  of  Strasburg,  wliich 
seems  to  belong  to  the  15th  century ;  and 
out  of  this  the  guilds  in  Germany  may 
have  originated.  (See  Eichhoni's  Ikutsche 
SiaaU-md  RtcJUtgeHkichU^  \o\,  ii;  and 
his  TVeflrfiie  an  the  Vrigm  qf  &t  CondUu- 
Hans  qf  German  CUies^  m  the  Ze^achryt 
f^G€»chiMMkeIUchtim$senihch<^ 
*No.  %  and  voL  ii,  Na  3;  and  Haninaan*8 
Gtschichic  du   Unpnmg$  dor  SUtdU  m 
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DeuffdUmii.)  The  flilUevdopeineot  of 
the  guilds  in  Cfernuu^  ftUs  in  the  last 
half  of  the  Idth  centuiy,  and  the  pMest 
examples  are  those  of  the  cbth-eheareis 
and  retailers,  in  Haipbuig  (llq2),  the  drur 

C(1153)  and  shoemakecs  in  Magde- 
^  (1157).  But  they  possessed  no  politi- 
cal importance  in  Qermany  before  the  }3lh 
eentniy,  when  a  struggle  arose  between 
them  (the  laboring  elassee)  and  the  ci^zens 
belonging  to  ancient  fiunihes,  the  civic  aris- 
tocracy. The  guilds  were  Tietoiious,  and 
became  so  powerftd,  that  even  persons  of 
^free  occupations^  joined  these  assoc^ 
tions,  as  the  allodial  possessors  of  land 
sometime?  placed  themselves  under  feudal ' 
lords.  The  corporationftof  merchants  and 
,  mechanics  became  more  and  nu>re  con^ 
firmed  id  their  privileged  and  mooopc^ks, 
whilst  the  countty  people  sufib^  by  be^ 
ing  made,  in  many  respects,  the  slovefii  of 
the^  guilds.  Particular  tnanchee  6f  indus- 
try were  often  subject  to  restrictions'  in 
fitvor  of  the  KUilda>  which  were  sometimes' 
of  a  most  onensive  nature^  The  guilds 
became  insupportable  aristocracieB,  some- 
times allowing  My  a  ceitain  i^umber  of 
master  mechanics  m  the  place,  and  sel- 
dom admitting  tifkj  one  into  their  dissocia- 
tions except  favontes  of  the  masters.  The 
exami^ationB  fin;  the  admission  of  a  jour- 
neyman to  the  radk  of  a  master  were 
uss^  as  means  of  extorting  jnoney,  and 
were  often  comUned  with  the  most  ab- 
surd humiliations.  In  some  patts  of  Ger- 
many, there  were  froni  fQur  to  five  di^r- 
ent  guilds  of  smiths,  which  did  not  allow 
eacji  other  the  use  of  certain  tdols.  The 
guilds  are  nowab(»li^ed  in  aconsideniT 
ble  portion  of  Germany;  and  yet  many 
persons -vi^h  to  restore  the  ancient  order 
of  thin^  as  a  qupport  of  aristocratical 
distinctions,  and  as  tending  to  repreiSB  that 
fi^  escercisa  of  industry  which  is  so  &- 
vorable  to  the  gh>wth  of  the  dempcratip 
spirit  Attempts  were  made  to  check  the 
insolence  of  the  guilds  by  laWs  of  the 
empire,  as  in  1731,  but  without  success.  }n 
France,  the  guilds  also  originated  with 
the  increasing  importance  of  cities,  and 
became  general  in  the  reign  of  Louis  IX ; 
but  they  became  subject  to  abuses,  as  in 
Germany,  and  were  abolished  at  the  time 
df  the  revolution.  Their  restoration  was 
also  dedred  by  those  v^ho  vrished  for  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons,  In  England,  the 
societies  of  mechanics  are  unportant 
principally  in  a  political  respect,  on  ac- 
count of  their  connexion  with  the  demo- 
cratic eleiiient  of  the  constitution.  These 
societies  origmated  in  Elng^d,  as. mi  Uie 
eontineatyat  the  time  of  the  developement 


of  the  importance  of  the  eitief.  In  the 
towns  where  they  stffl  exist,  they  Imve  an 
in^rtant  iniluenoe  in  t)ie  election  of  rep- 
resentatives; and  m  th^  municipal  admin- 
istration. TherigfatBofa<<fi«<»iBn,''with 
which  is  associated  the  privilege  of.  voting 
in  the  cities  or.  borou^s,  are  often  con- 
fined to  the  members  of  these  societies,  of  • 
which  the  membership  ja  obtained  by 
serving  an  apprenticeahip)  or  bv  purehase. 
As  the  principal  privikm  of  Uiese  socie- 
ties consists  m  this  right  of  voting,  per- 
sons not  mechanics  are  firequently  adnUtr 
ted  menJ^er%  to  give  th«ii  this  pri^ege. 
These  guilds,in  £n^Bnd,have  no  right  to 
pr^ent  any  man  fiom  ezercifling  what 
tiaide  he  pleaaes.  The  only  restriction  on 
the  exercise  of  tcades  is  the  Matuto  a^ 
Elizabeth,  requking  seven  years'  appren- 
ticeship. Tms  the  oourta  have  held  to 
extend  to  sudi  trades  only  as  were  in 
being  ^  the  time  of  the  paasage  of  the 
statute;  and  they  consider  seven  years* 
labor,  eith,er  as  nlastrar  or  apprentice^  as 
ai|  apprenticeriup. 

GuiLDxa..    (See  Cwm,) 

GuiLOHAix^  the  city  hall  of  .Lond<m.. 
It  was  j6rst  buUt  in  1411,  but  almost  entire- 
ly consumed  inthe  great  fire.  In  1669,  it 
in^  rebuilt  Thefixmtwtondterecteduntil- 
1789.  The  most  rematfaible  room  of  ^is 
edifice  isthe  hall,153  feet  long,  48  broad^d 
55  higli,  capable  of  containing  fi:om  6000  to 
7000  persoiis,  and  used  for  ciQr  feasts,  the 
election  ^of  memb^  of  pariiament  and 
city  officers,  and  fi>r  all  public  nneetiiigs 
of  the  lively  and  fisemen.  Mpnumencs,, 
erected 'at  theexpeiise  of  the  city,  to  the 
memoiv  of  lord  sNehion,  Wiliianr  Pitt 
eari  of  Chatham,  Wilham  Pitt  his  mn, 
and  Beckford,  lord  m^or  in  1763  and 
1770,  whose  celebrated  reply  to  bis  maj- 
es^  Geoige  III  isv  engraved  beneath,  or- 
nament this  hall;  In  another  room,  thai 
of  the  oommon  council,  is  a  collection  of 
pictures,  some  of  great  merit;  among 
othere,  Copley'a  DeemictioD  of  the  Span- 
ish and  French  Flotilla  before  Gibraltar, 
and  mtoy  portraits^  of  distinguished  per- 
sons. The  dimier  which  vras  given  here, 
in  1815,  by  the  dty  of  London,  to  the  enw 
peror  Alexander  of  Russia  and  odier 
monttrchs,  cost  i£90,000. 

GiTiLPo^JD ;  a  post-town  andi^aport  in 
New  Haven  county,  Copnectlcut,  on 
liong, Island  sound;  15  miles  ea^t  New 
Haven,  86  miles  south  Hartford ;  Ion.  79^ 
42^  W.;  lat.  4P  17'  N. ;  popuktion,  in 
1830,4131.  (For  the  population  in  1830, 
see  U,  SiaUs.)  It  comprises  four  parish- 
es, and  contains  seven  houses  of  publi6 
woiah^^    It  has  two  haiban,and  cvries 
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<m  coDflideAMe  tnde,  chiefly  vnth  New 
York.  BhoemakiDg  is  a  coumdeFaUe 
Iraanefl^  and  krge  quantities  of  oystera 
are  obcamed  here.  The  borough  was  in- 
corponued  in  1815^  and  is  pleanntly  eutu- 
atea  about  two  miles  from  the  haitwr. 
The  Indian  name  of  GuUfbrd  Was  Jiik- 


QoiixEMnfOT,  Armand  Charles,  count, 
lieutenant-genera],  created  peer  of  France 
October,  1823,  was  bom  in  the  Belsic 
proffinces,  in  1774,  and  received  a  carenil 
education.  During  the  insun^tion  of 
fiiabant  against  Austria,  in  1790,  lie 
ibugfat  in  the  ranks  of  the  patriots.  On 
Acfar  subjection  by  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  he  fled  to  France^ 
iHiere  he  received  a  place  in  the  staff  of 
general  Dumotuiez.  Being  imprisoned 
m  Lille,  afl^  the  defection  of  this  general, 
he  escaped  by  flight,  and  concealed  him- 
sdf  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  army. 
He  was  soon  received  into  tfie  staff  of 
general  Moreau,  to  whom  he  remained 
gntefully  attached,  even  in  his  misfor- 
tunes. In  the  year  1805,  Napoleon  em- 
pk^ed  him  in  the  army  in  Germany,  and, 
m  180n,  amnnnted  him  his  aid-de-camp. 
In  1808,  he  served  in  Spain,  as  chief  of 
the  staff  of  marshal  Besra^rcs,  and  afler  the 
victory  at  Medina  del  Rio^Secco,  was  made 
seneral  of  brigade,  and  an  officer  of  the 
Kgion  of  honor.  In  1809,  he  was  em- 
mayed  by  Napoleon  on  a  mission  to  the 
Persian  court  He  remained  some  time 
in  the  East,  and  several  months  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  received  the  Turldsh  or- 
der of  the  crescent  and  ^e  Persian  order 
of  the  sun.  In  the  campaips  of  1812 
and  1813,  he  distinguishea  himself  in  the 
battles  of  the  Modtwa,  ofLtitzen  and  Baut- 
zen. He  rendered  essential  service  by  re- 
pelling the  attack  of  th^  Swedes  upon 
Dessau  (September  28, 1813),  and,  in  con- 
setpience,  was  promoted  by  Napoleon  to 
the  rank  of  general  of  divieaon.  Aflier 
the  restoration,  Louis  XVHI  named  him 
grand  officer  of  the  leeion  of  honor^  and 
gave  him  the  cross  of  St.  Louis;  he  also 
appointed  faim,  at  the  return  of  Niipoleon 
mm  Elba,  chief  of  the  general  staff  in 
the  aimy  which  the  duke  of  Berri  was  to 
eomnoand.  He  held  the  same  rank  in  the 
army  which,  in  June,  1815,  was  assem- 
Ued  under  the  walls  6f  Paris ;  and  he 
signed,  in  the  name  of  marshal  Davoust, 
me  capitulation  of  that  dty.  He.  was  af- 
terwards appointed  director  of  ^e  topo- 
grqihical  military  bureau  in  the  ministry 
of  war;  and«  in  1816  and  1817,  in  con- 
junction with  the  commissioners  of  the 
Swifli  confederacy,  seitiicd  the  boundaiy 
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line  between  France  and  Switzerland,  ai^ 
vras  stipulated  by  the  tre^  of  1815.  In 
the  vrar  with  Spain,  in  182di  general  Guil- 
leminot  received  the  important  post  qf 
major-general  in  the  French  aimy,  at  the 
express  desire  of  the  duke  of  Angou- 
l^e,  but  agaiBSt  the  will  of  the  duke  of 
Belluno,  then  minister  of  war,  who  desir- 
ed the  place  for  himself.  In  this  capacity, 
he  directed  the  whole  campaign,  fiom 
April  7  to  the  liberation  of  Kii^  Ferdi- 
nand (October  1,  1823),  who  rewarded 
him  with  his  order.  Guilleminot  then 
distributed  the  Ftench  armv  of  occupa- 
tion in  the  fortresses,  conchuM  a  contract 
vrith  the  Spanish  government  for  its  snp- 
^,  &C.,  9nd  returned,  in  the  middle  of 
December,  to  Paris,  vrhere  dh  ^mhassy  to 
Constantinople  was  given  him.  Genetal 
Guilleminot, "by  his  proclamation,  dated 
Andujar  (August  8, 1^23),  which  was  in- 
tenckd  to  put  a  stop  to  the  arbitrary  treat- 
ment ofthe  c<Mistitutionalist8  by  the  Span- 
idi  royalists,  had  rmdered  himself  obnox- 
ious to  the  absohitiBtB.  The  duke  of  An- 
ffoultoe,  however,  reposed  entire  confi- 
dence in  him;  for  Gtulleminot,  as  majot- 
ffeneral,  had  executed,  vrith  great  pru- 
dence^ the  plan  of  reducing  Spain  by 
moderation,  of  restraining  the  potitictd 
fimatidsm  of  the  soldiers  of  the  faith  and 
of  the  people ;  and,  by  a  liberal  poHcy, 
inducing  the  Spanish  leaders,  MoriUo  and 
Ballesteroe,  and  the  commanders  of  the 
casdes,  to  capitulate,  and  the  members  of 
the  cortes  to  disagree;  and  had  happily  at- 
tained the  object  of  the  six  months'  cam- 
paign, the  taking  of  Qadiz.  In  1826,  he 
was  permitted  to  return  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Pari^  to  defond  himself  before 
the  house  of  peers,  in  the  trial  of  Ouvrard, 
relative  to  th^  contracts  for  supplying  the 
French  army  in  Spain;  Bekig  acquitted 
of  any  blame  in  the  affiiir,  he  returned  to 
Constantinople  in  August  ef  the  same 
vear.  General  Guilleminot  is  one  of  the 
beet  informed  of  the  French  officers,  and 
we  may  expect  from  hirn  a  history  of  the 
late  wars.  (For  his  conduct  m  the  afRurs 
of  Greece,  see  Greece* ) 

GtHLLOTiN,  Joseph  Ignatius,  a  French 
phy^dan,  was  borp  at  Saintes,  in  1738. 
He  was  at  ikst  a  Jesuit,  and  ptofessor  in 
the  Irish  college  at  Bordeaux,  but  ai\cr- 
wards  studied  medicine,  and  liv)9d  hi  Par- 
is. He  was  one  of  thecommisrionem 
appointed  to  examine  the  pretended  cures 
of  Mesmer,  which  he  contributed  much 
to  discredit.  A  pamphlet  (in  1788J  on 
some  abuses  in  the'administmtion,  gamed 
him  great  populorit}^,  and  catised  his  elec- 
tion mto  tne  national  convention.    Here 
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he  was  principally  occupied  with  intro- 
ducing a  better  organization  of  the  medi- 
cal deportment  A  machine,  which  he 
proposed  should  be  used  for  the  puipoee 
of  capital  punishment,  was  call^,^m>m 
Mm,  the  gtMi^me.{<i.  v.)  He  narrowly 
escaped  simerihg  himself  by  this  instru- 
ment He  died  in  1814,  at  Paris,  where 
he  was  much  esteemed  as  a  physician. 

Gnii*LOTiifE.  This  instrume)Dt  has 
been  erroneously  called  an  invention  of 
Guillotin,  a  physician  at  Paris,  duiinff  the 
FVench  revolution,  conceniing  vmose 
character  veiy  ialse  notions  have  also 
been  entertained.  (Su  the  jprecedmg  arHr 
tUA  Asimilar  instrum^it,  called  man- 
tunoy  was  used  in  '  Italv  for  beheading 
crinunals  of  noble  birth.  The  nundm, 
formeriv  used  in  Scotland^  was  also  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle.  The  con- 
vention bavins;  determined^  on  the  ]Hopo- 
sition  of  GuilkKui,  to  subeiitnte  decapita- 
tion for  banging,  as  being  less  ignomm- 
■ious  for  the  fiimily  of  the  person  execut- 
ed, the  guillotine  was  adopted,  also  on 
his  proposition,  as  being  the  least  painful 
mode  of  inflicting  the  punishment  It 
was  erected  in  the  place.de  Grkve^  and  the 
first  criminal  suffered  by  it  April  25, 1792. 
Portable  guillotmea,  made  of  iron,  were 
afterwards  oonstructed.  They  were  car- 
ried fit)m  place  to  place,  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  sick  persons.  This  machine 
consists  of  two  upright  pillars^  in  the 
grooves  of  which  a  mass  of  iron,  shairpeu- 
ed  at  the  lower  extremity,  is  made  to 
move  by  cords;  Being  raised  to  a  certain 
hei^it.  It  itdls,  and  at  once  seven  the  head 
of  me  criminal  (who  is  laid  upon  a  hori* 
zontal  scafiblding)  from  his  body.  It  is 
much  surei*  than  the  sword  or  axe,  which 
is  sometimes  used  for  decapitation,  and 
of  which  we  read,  in  many  instances,  that 
sev^al  blows  have  been  necessary  to  put 
an  end  to  the  life  of  the  sufferer.  In  the 
reisn  of  terror,  it  was  called  noire  tris 
SamU^CkdUoHne  hf  the  niost  violent  ^ 
Htical  fimatics.  It  is  still  the  common  In- 
strumeut  of  capital  punishment  in  France. 

Guinea  ;  a  name  which  modern  Euro- 
.peims  have  applied  to  a  laige  extent  of  the 
western  coast  of  Africa^  of  which  the 
limits  are  not  very  definite.  The  Euro- 
pean geographers,  however,  seem  now  to 
have  agTMd  in  fixing,  as  the  boundaries  of 
Guinea,  the  Rio  Mesurado  and  the  wea^ 
em  extremity  of  Benin,  comprehending  a 
space  of  about  13  degrees  of  longimde. 
Tliis  laige  territory  is  usually  divided  into 
four  portions,  called  the  Grotn  ccmv^  the 
hory  coaslj  the  Gold  cocut^  and  the  Slave  , 
.  co(»L     Thb  Grain  coast,  called  also  the 


Maku^uUOj  or  Ftpfct  emtui^  extends  fitm 
the  Mesurado  to  the  vil^re  of  Growa, 
about  ten  miles  beyond  cape  Palmas.  The 
aromatic  plant  fiom  which  this  coast  de- 
rives its  name,  appeared,  when  Europeans 
first  landed  pn  thts  coast,  a  delicious  luxu- 
TS,  As  soon,  however^  as  they  became 
familiar  with  the  more  delicate  and  exqui- 
isite  aromatics  of  the  Ekist,  this  coanser  one 
fell  into  disrepute ;  and  as  this  coast  af- 
forded neither  gold  nor  ivory,  and  was  not 
fiivorable  for  psocurinff  slaves,  it  has  been 
comparatively  little  £equented.  About 
ten  miles  to  the  east  of  cape  Palmas  com* 
mences  what  by^  European  navigators  is 
termed  the  hwn^  coast*  This  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  great  quantity  of  ivory,  or 
elephants'  teeth,  which  is  brouffht  fix>m  the 
interior,  countries.  Gold  is  a&o  tolerably 
plentiful  Although  the  Ivory  coast  is  thus 
tolerably  supplied  with  materials  of  trade, 
it  has  never  been  very  extensively  fre- 
quented. The  Ivory,  coast  is  populous 
and  thickly  set  with  villages,  but  does  not 
contain  any  town  of  much  consideration. 
It  reaches  to  cape  ApoUonia.  The  Gold 
coast  extends  from  cape  ApoUonia  to  the 
Rio  Volta,  which  separates  it  fit)m  the 
Slave  coast  Of  all  parts  of  Guinea,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  Afiican  coast,  it  is  the  one 
where  European  settlements  and  trade 
have  been  carried  to  the  greatest  extent 
It  has  been  frequented  at  dififerent  times 
by  the  Portuguese,  the  Danes,  Swedes, 
Ihitch  and  British.  .  Britain  has  now  a 
more  extensive  footing  upon  this  coast 
than  any  other  nation.  Sne  maintains  a 
range  of  forts,  the  expense  of  which  is 
defhiyed  by  the  Afiican  company,  out  of 
a  graiit  of  £23,000  per  annum,  Juade  by 
government  for  that  purpose ;  but  the 
trade  is  thrown  open  to  all  the  subjects  of 
the  British  nation.  Although  the  Gold 
coast  is  situated  almost  immediately  under 
the  line,  the  thermometer  has  scarcely 
been  known  to  rise  above  93  degrees,  and 
the  common  heat  of  midsummer  is  only 
fit)m  85  to  90.  The  country,  fit>m  the 
sea,  araeara  like  an  immense  forest,  parts 
only  or  which  are  cleared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivation.  High  lands  are  seen 
in  various  directions,  crowned  with  lofly 
trees  and  thick  underwood ;  the  soil  along 
the  coast  varies  firom  a  light,  aandv  and 
gravelly  texture  to  a  fine  black  mould  and 
loamy  clay.  As  we  advance  into  the 
interior,  it  sensibly  improves,  and,  at  the 
distance  of  six  or  eight  miles  flom  the 
shore,  becomes  rich  in  the  extreme,  and 
fit  for  any  species  of  cultivation.  The 
natives  inhabiting  the  Gokl  coast  present  a 
considerable  variety.  The  most  prominent 
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place  IB  held  by  the  Fantees.  OfkteyearB) 
another  power,  before  ahnoet  uaknown  to 
Europeans,  has  occupied  a  cdudpicuous 
I^ace.  TluB  is  Aahantee,  the  sovereign  of 
which  has  waged  repeated  and  succMfUl 
warsagainsttheFantees.  Cape  Coast  Castle 
is  the  capital  of  the  British  setdements  oh  the 
Gold  coast ;  and  forts  are  also  maiataiD^ 
at  Acra,  Dizboye,  Succondee,  Coounendo 
and  Anamaboe.  That  at  Winnebah  has 
been  ^ven  up.  The  Slare  coast  extends 
fioni  die  Rio  Yolta  to  the  bay  and  river  of 
Lagos,  which  seporate  itfiom  Benin.  Of 
aQ  the  parts  of  native  Africa  yet  explored 
by  Europeans,  this  is  the  one  where  culd- 
▼atioo  and  the  arts  have  been  carried  to  the  , 
greatest  perfection.  The  country  here 
was  in  a  most  flourishing,  and  prosperous 
state,  when  it  received  a  fatal  blow,  about 
tbe  middle  of  last  century,  by  the  invasion 
of  the  king  of  Dahomey,  who,  having  con- 
queied  it,  reduced  the  principal  towns  to 
ashes,  and  massacred  a  great  proportion 
of  the  populiadon.  'Riis  coast  has  since 
continued  to  form  pert  of  the  territory  of 
Dahomey,  and  is  |;ovenied  by  a  vreeroy, 
who  resides  at  Gnwhee ;  but,  under  this 
ferocious  and  mflitafy  tyranny,  it  has  never 
recovered  its  ancient  wealdi  and  pros- 
perity« 

GuiifEA ;  an  English  gold  coin,  worth 
31  ahiltingB  stei&ig.,  Guineas  were  first 
coined,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  It  (1663), 
of  ^Id  which  the  English  procured  from . 
Gumea,  and  hence  the  name.  'HU  1718, 
diey  were  of  the  value  of  20  diillings  ster^ 
lin^.    (See  Com,) 

QvunjL  Cloth.  Afariners  give  the 
name  a£  Guinea  to  a  much  greater  extent 
of  the  African  coast  than  is  recognised  by 
geography ;  and,  jn  commerce,  several 
artidea  made  for  the  African  trade  are 
cafled  t^  this  name.  Guin^  cloth  is  a 
Jdod  of  calico,  calculated  for  the  African 
maikec,  where,  it  is  an  important  article  of 
baiter.   There  are  also  Guinea  knives,  &o. 

GfmffEA  Pkpfer.  (See  Cuyenne  Pqfper,) 

CruuiXA  Pko  |eama  coftc^a).  This  wen 
known  fittle  animal  is  a  nadve  of  South 
America,  and  is  now  domesdcated  both 
in  Europe  and  this  country.  As  vniteis 
make  but  little  moition  of  its  habits  and 
maDners  in  a  wild  state,  most  that  is 
known  respecting  it  has  been  derived  fh>m 
observations  on  the  domesticated  anhnaL 
It  is  a  restless,  grunting  little  quadruped, 
aeldom  remaming  quiet  more  than  a  few 
mimrtea.  It  feeds  on  bread,  grain,  fiuit  or 
vegetables,  giving  a  decided  preference  to 
panley.  It  bre^  when  ordy  2  months 
old,  and  generally  brings  forth  every  3 
f  having  fiom  4  to  12  young  ones 


at  a  time  $  hence  the  produce  of  a  angle 
pairmightbeadiousandihtheyear,^  From 
their  beins  so  prolific,  they  would  become 
irmumerable,  were  not  vast  numbers  of  the 
young  eaten  by  cats,  killed  by  the  males, 
or  destroyed  by  other  means.  As  they 
are  Very  tender,  multitudes  perish  firom 
cold  and  moisture.  In  the  spaee  of  13 
hours  after  burth,  the  young  are  able  to 
run  about  In  their  habits,  they  are  so 
extreme^  cleanly,  that  if  the  young,  by 
any  accident,  are  dirtied,  the  female  takes 
such  a  disHke  to  them  as  never  to  sufier 
them  to  approach  her.  The  principal 
employmentof  the  male  and  female  seems 
to  consist  in  smoothing  each  other's  hair, 
which  being  perform^  they  turn  their 
lOtendon  to  me  young,  whose  hair  they 
take  particular  care  to  keep  unruffled, 
biting  than  if  they  prove  refinctory.  Their 
sleep  is  short,  but  frequent ;  they  eat  rap- 
idly, like  die  rabbit,  a  htde  at  a  time,  but 
often.  They  repose  fiat  on  thebr  belly, 
and,  hke  the  dog,  turn  round  several  times 
before  they  lie  down.  ,l%eir  manner  of 
fighting  is  very  inngular,  and  appears  ex- 
tremely ridiculous.  One  of  them  seizes 
the  neck- of  his  antagonist  with  its  teeth, 
and  attempts  to  tear  the  hair  fifom  it;  in 
the  mean  dme,  the  other  turns  his  tail  to 
the  enemy,  kicks  up  like  a  horse, .  and,  b^ 
way  of  retaliation,  scratches  the  sides  of  his 
opponent  with  bis  hind  feet  Their  skins 
are  sparcely  of  any  value,  and  their  fiesh, 
though  edible,  id  not  savory.  BufiTon 
observes  of  diem,  **By  nature  they  are 
gentle  and  tame;  they  do  no  mischief 
but  they  ard  equally  mcapable  of  good, 
for  they  never  fo^  any  attachments  t 
mild  by  consdtution ;  docile  throut^h 
"weakness ;  'almost  insensible  to  every  ob- 
ject, they  have  the  apjpearance  of  living 
machines,  constructed  for  the  purposes  of 
propagation  and  of  representing  a  species." 
GuiscAAD,  Robert,  duke  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  a  scm  of  the  celebrated  Tancred 
de  Hauteville,  was  bom  in  1015.  Haute- 
vilte  had  many  sons,  and  his  estate  in 
Ncmnandy  was  smalL  This  induced  his 
three  eldest  sons,  William  the  Ironarms 
(Bra»'de'/er9)t  Dacobert  and  Humphrey 
to  go  to  Italy  and  offer  their  services  to 
the  Italian  princes,  then  engaged  in  con- 
tinual wars.  Fortune,  courage  and  cun- 
ning enabled  William  the  Ironarms,  who 
knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
weakness  <^  the  Italian  princes,  to  get 
possession  of  Apulia.,  Robert  Guiscard, 
who,  in  the.  mean  time,  had.  grown  up, 
burned  with  the  desire  of  sharing  the 
eplei^did  fortune  of  his  lAother  in  Italy. 
A  httle  band  of  adventurers  was  soon 
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found,  in  l^oefd  times,  so  pitme  to  adven* 
turous  ^itcrprisee,  who  were  ready  tt> 
follow  him  m  the  expectation  of  a  rich 
booty.  Robert,  who  was  no  ways  inr 
ferior  in  coura^  to  bis  'brothers,  soon 
distinguished  himself  in  many  battles; 
and  the  soldi^  moved  by  his  exploits, 
unanimously  proclaimed  him,  after  the 
death  of  his  brother  Hunophrey,  count  of  ^ 
Apulisr— a  dignity  which  he  accepted 
without  heatation,  although  to  the  {nneju- 
dice  of  the  rights  of  his  brother's  chil- 
dren. He  then  cbnouered  Calabria,  in 
the  possession  of  which  he  was  con- 
firmed by  pope  Nicholas  11,  although  that 
pontiff  haa  not  kmg  beibre  excommu- 
nicated him  for  his  outrages.  Robert,' 
griLteful  for  this  favor,  bound  himself  to 
pay  to  the  holy  8e<B  an  annual  sum;^ 
and  from'  this  the  feudal  claims  of  the 
papal,  see  on  Naples,  which  exist  to  this 
day,  are  derived.  In  Apulia  itself  Guis- 
card  ruled  with  absolute  powef-.  This 
country  had,  till  his  reign,  preserved  a 
number  of  privileges,  and  some  fbrms 
of  a  constitution ;  but  scarcely  was  he  at 
the  head  of  the  state,  when  he  destroyed 
them ;  and  hence  naturally  arose  discon- 
tents and  conspirsdes  amOpff  the  nobil- 
ity, who,  at  that  time,  W6re  slone  in  pos- 
session of  any  rights.  Robert  punLmed 
mfemy  of  these  vmh  deadi,  and. reduced 
the  others  to  submiBsion.  ][Ie  now  began 
to  think  of  c(]^<|uering  Sicily,  the  inves- 
titure of  which  the  pope  had  already 
promised  fiim.  He  sent,  therefore,  his 
younsest  brother,  Roger,  whose  valor  had 
already  been  din^ayed  in  many  battles, 
at  the  head  of  300  resolute  waniors,  to 
take  possession  of  this  island.  Rorar 
made  himself  master  of  the  city  of  Mes- 
sina, with'  this  small  band,  in  1060.  In 
the  following '  year,  the  two  brothers 
united  conquered  the  Saracens  on  the 
plains  of  Enna ;  but  the  misunderstand- 
ing which  broke  out  between  the  victors, 
prevented  them  fipom  deriving  aU  the 
advanta^  which  mt^ht  have  resulted 
from  this  victory.  Guiscard  had  prom- 
ised Roger  the  half  of  Calabria^  in  case 
his  expnedition  to  Sicily  diould  prove 
successful ;  but  he  was  nowunWiHing  to 
allow  him  more  than  two  cities.  The 
complaints  of  Roger  irritated  his  brother, 
who  determined  to  imprison  him.  But 
the  soldiers  of  the  former  made  &em- 
selves  masters  of  the  pereon  of  Robert 
himself,  and  Roger  was  magnanimous 
enouj^  ndt  to  take  advantage  of  this 
success,  Guiscard,  touched  with  this 
generonty,  was  reconciled  to  his  brother, 
and  fUlfiMed  his  promise.     Roger  how 


conquered  neariy  the  whole  of  the  isiidid^ 
and  became  the  first  count  of  Bid- 
1;^.  Guiscard,  in  the  mean  fim&  be- 
sieged all  those  cities  in  Lower  Jtaly 
which,  as  yet,  were  in  the  bands  of  the 
Saracena  Some  of  these  detained  hin^ 
a  long  time ;  as,  jfor  instance,  Salerno  and 
Bari,  before  the  latter  of  whi^h.  places 
Guiscard  was  encamped  for  fbur  yeeis, 
and  endured  afl  the  violence  of  the 
weather  and  the  dangers  of  the  war^  in  » 
misend>le  hut,  composed  of  ^ranches  of 
trees  and  covered  with  straw,  vrhich  he 
had  caused  to  be  built  4iear  the  wsUa  of 
the  city.  He  at  length  succeeded  in 
conquering  all  the  {Evinces  which  nsw 
form  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  he 
would  have  extended  his  victorious  comw^ 
still  fikrther,  had  he  not  been  excommuni- 
cated by  Gregory  VII,  on  account  of  his 
attack  OQ  Beneveuto,  and  obliged  to  con- 
fine his  ambition  within  these  limits. 
The  betrothment  of  his  daughter  Helen 
to  Constantine  Duces,  the  son  and  heir 
of  Michael  YII,  gave  him  afterwards  an 
opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  affidrs 
of  the  Greek  empire.  He  fitted  out  a 
considenible  fie^  and  sent  his  son  j3oe- 
mond  to  the  conquest  of  Corf\i,  while 
he  himself  went  to  attack  Dtireizzo.  A 
tempest  and  a  contagious  disease  had  near- 
ly fiiurtnited  this  expedition.  Alexis  Csm- 
nenus,  then  emp^r  of  Constantinoplpy 
approached  with  superior  forces.  The 
armies  joined  battle  under  the  walls  of 
Durazzo,  where  the  victoiy  at  first  in- 
chned  to  the  side  of  the  Greeks ;  but  ^le 
courage  of  Guiscard  gave  the  battle  a 
difierent  tuin.  He  rallied  the  nkeady 
fiying  bands  of  Ins  soldiers,  led  them 
anew  to  the  eombat,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  ov^  finces  ax  times  as 
numerous  as  his  own.  Durazzo  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  Robert  pene- 
trated into  Epirus,  approached  Thess^- 
lonica,  and  filled  the  capital  with  teiror. 
In  the  midst  of  this  victorious  career,  he 
was  recalled  by  the  information  that  Hen- 
ly  TV  (q.  v.),  emperor  of  Germany,  had  en- 
tered Ittdy.  He  gave  die  command  to  Boe- 
mond,  and  hastened  home  to  assist  Qr^' 
oij  VII,  who  was  besieged  in  the  cesUe 
of'^  St  Angelo,  agtiinst  the  Germana. 
Henry  IV  was  compelled  to,  retreat; 
Gregoiy  was  released,  and  conducted  lo 
Salerno  as  a  place  of  safbty.  Guiscaid 
now  hastened  again  to  Epims,  where  he 
repeatedh^  defeased  the  Ore^  and,  by 
means  of  his  fleet,  made  himself  roastier 
of  many  of  the  »lands  of  the  Archipel- 
ago. He  was  upon  the  point  of  advanc- 
ing against  Constantinople,    when  hit 
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death  took  place  in  the  lahuid  of  Ceph- 
•kynia,  July  17,  1085,  in  the  70th  vear 
of  his  age.  His  army  retreated,  and  the 
Gfedc  empirt  waa  saved.  GuiscardVi 
ecnpse  was  put  on  board  a  galley,  which 
running  aground  al  Venusa,  the  remains 
of  the  victDrious  prince  were  deposited  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  His  sons, 
Boonond  and  Boger,  tAer  much  dispute, 
divided  the  conqueen  of  theii*  &ther,  the 
Ibrmer  receiving  Tarentum,  and  the  latter 
Apulia.  Robert  Guiscard  left  behind  him 
the  glory  of  having  protected  leamin|^, 
and  of  being  highly  estimable  in  all  his 
private  remona.  His  appearance  was 
martial,  his  ftame  powerful,  and  his  cemv 
mm  m^NHmded.  The  school  of  Salerno 
cwims  him  as  its  founder. 

GuiscHARD,  Charks  Gotdieb,  an  able 
vrriier  on  military  tactics,  was  a  nadve  of 
Magdeburs.  After  stucfying  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Halle,  Marburg  and  Levden, 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  Holland, 
and,  while  thus  employed,  found  leisure 
to  prepare  matetialB  for  his  Mhnmm 
wMmrt$  iur  Ua  OncM  et  k$  Romaini^ 
which  appeared  m  1757  (in  3  vols.,  4to.), 
md  met  with  great  iq>probation.  The 
same  ^ear,  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  into 
the  alhedarmy,  and  acquired  the  esteem 
of  prince  Fentinand  pf  Brunswick,  who 
recommended  him  to  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia. He  was  a  &vorite  of  Frederic  the 
Great.  A  dispute  having  once  arisen  be- 
tween them  respecting  the  name  of  the 
commander  of  CsBsars  tenth  legion,  in 
which  Guischard  proved  to  be  right, 
Frederic  gave  him  the  name  of  this  com- 
mander (Qnm/iit  InKtu),  by  which  he 
was  afterwards  fiequently  called.  Be- 
■des  die  woi^  already  mentioned,  he 
was  the  audior  of  Jtf^motref  Critiques  d 
Stlorupte$  nor  phmeun  Pw/ds  d^MAquir 
U  wuKiain  (4  vols.,  8vo.),  upon  which 
woffk  Gibbon  bestows  vt»y  bich  enco- 
Duums.    Guischard  died  in  1775. 

GuisK-;  the  name  of  a  celebrated  noble 
ftmily  in  France,  a  branch  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine.  Claude  de  Guise,  fifth  son  of 
Reo^  duke  ofLorraine,  bom  in  1496,  estab- 
lished himself  in  Fiance,  and  married  An- 
toinette de  Bourbon  in  1513.  His  valor, 
his  eitterprising  mrit,  and  his  other  noble 
qualities,  obtained  for  him  great  consid- 
eratioii,  and  enabled  him  to  become,  the 
fbuader  of  one  of  the  fint  houses  in 
France.  In  1527,  for  the  sake  of  doing 
him  h<»K>r,  his  county  of  Guise  was 
changed  to  a  duchy,  and  made  a  peer- 
age. At  his  death,  in  1550,  he  left  six 
sons  and  five  daughters,  of  whom  the 
ddeet  married  James  V,  king  of  Scot- 
9» 


land.  The  splendor  of  the  house  vnis 
principally  supported  hy  the  eldest  son. 
Guise  (Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine),  born 
in  1519,  and  called  Le  Balqfii  (the  scar- 
red), fit)m  a  wound  which  ho  received  in 
1545,  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  and  which 
left  a  permanent  scar  on  his  face.  He 
showed  distinffuished  courage,  in  1553,  at 
Metz,  which  he  defended  with  success 
against  Charles  V,  although  the  emperor 
had  sworn  :that  he  would  rather  perish 
than  retreat  vrithout  having  ef^ted  his 
object.  In  the  battle  of  Renti,  Aug.  13, 
1&4,  he  displayed  remaricable  intrepidity. 
He  also  fought  with  success  in  Flanders 
and  in  Italy,  and  was  named  lieutenant- 
general  of  all  the  royal  teoops.  The  star 
of  France  began  again  to  shme  as  soon  as 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lurmy. 
In  eight  days,  Calais  was  taken,  vrith  the 
territory  belonging  tp  it,  in  the  middle 
of  winter.  Thus  the  English  lost  the 
ci^  Without  recoveiT,  after  having  held 
it  210  years.  He  afterwards  conquered 
ThionviUe  fiom  the  Spaniards,  and  proved 
that  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  whole 
states  often  depends  on  a  angle  man. 
Under  Henry  II,  whose  sister  he  had 
married,  and  still  more  under  Francis  II, 
he  W&8  the  virtual  ruler  of  France.  The 
conspiracy  of  Amb<Hse,  ^ieh  the  Prot- 
estants had  entered  into  for  his  destruc- 
tion, produced  an  entirely  opposite  effect. 
The  parliament  gnve  him  the  title  of 
savwr  <^  his  comtry.  After  the  death 
(^Francis  U,  his  power  began  to  decline. 
Then  grew  up  th6  fiietions  of  Cond^  and 
Guise.  On  the  side  of  the  latter  stood  the 
constable  of  Montmorency  and  marshal  de 
St  Andr^ ;  on  the  side  ofme  former  were 
the  Protestants  and  CoUffny.  The  duke  of 
Gruise,  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  an  enemy 
to  the  Protestants,  determined  to  pumie 
them  sword  in  hand.  After  having  pass- 
ed the  borders  of  Champagne,  at  Bassi, 
March  1,  1562,  he  found  die  Calvinists 
singing  die  psalms' of  Marot  in  a  bam. 
His  party  insulted  them;  they  came  to 
blows,  andneariv  60  of  these  unhappv 
people  were  killed,  and  200  wounded, 
lliis  unexpected  event  lighted  the  flame 
of  civil  war  throuf^out  the  kinsdom. 
The  duke  of  Guise  took  Rouen  and  Bour- 
ges,apd  won  the  battle  of  Dreux,  Dec  19, 
156SL  On  the  evening  after  this  victoi^, 
he  remained,  with  entire  confidence,  m 
the  same  tent  with  his  prisoner,  the  prince 
of  Cond^,  shared  his  hed  with  him,  and 
slept  quiedy  by  the  side  of  his  rival, 
whom  he  resarded  as  a  relation  and  a 
fiiend.  At  that  tim6,  the  duke  of  Guise 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fortune.     He 
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was  preparing  for  the  aiege  of  Orleans^ 
the  central  point  of  th^  Fn>testant  poity, 
when  iie  was  killed  by  a  pistol  shot  fired 
by  Pc^trot  de  Mercy,  a  Huguenot  nobler 
man,  Feb.  24, 156a 

GinsB,  Henry,  duke  of  Lorraine,  eldest 
son  of  the  {^receding,  was  bom  m  1550. 
He  displayed  his  courage,  fbr  the  first 
time,  at  the  battle  of  j^unac,  in  1569. 
His  prepossessing  wpearance  made  him 
a  general  fiivorite.  He  put  himself  at  the 
hmd  of  an  army,  under  the  pretence  of 
defending  the  Cadiohc  faith,  and  advised 
the  cniel  massacre  of  St  Bart^iolomew 
(1572).  From  motives  of  personal  revenge, 
he  took  lipon  himself  the  assassination 
of  Colignv^  whom  he  called  the  murderer 
of  his  falher.  In  1576  was  formed  the 
Leaffue,  first  projected  by  his  uncle,  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine.  For  this  purpose, 
it  was  proposed  to  the  most  zmlous  citi- 
zens of  Paris  to  join  in  a  league,  which 
had  for  its  avowed  object  the  defence  of 
reliffion,  of  tl;ie  king,  ajid  of  the  fi-eedom 
of  me  state,  but  in  reality  tended  to  the 
oppression  both  of  the  king  and  the  natioil. 
The  doke  of  Guise,  who  wished  to  raise 
himself  upon  the  ruins  of  France,  inflamed 
the  seditions,  obtained  several,  victories 
over  the  Calvinists,  and  soon  saw  him- 
self  in  A,  situation  to  prescribe  kiws  to  his 
prince.  He  obliged  Heniy  III  to  annul 
all  the  privileges  of  the  Huguenots,  and  car- 
ried so  far  his  imperious  demands,  that  the 
king,  at  last,  forbade  him  to  come  tp  Paris. 
Nevertheless,  he  appeared  there  in  1588, 
and  obliged  the  kin^  to  leaye  the  city  and 
conclude  a  treaty  with  him..  Flushed  by 
this  triumph,  he  became  impn;d«it,  and 
clearly  showed  that  he  aimed  at  the  high- 
est power.  In  consequence  of  the  treaty, 
the  estates  were  assembled  at  Blois.  The 
king,  informed  of  the  ambitious  plans  of 
the  duke,  took  counsel  '^^lith  his  cmifi- 
dants,  D'Aumont,  Rombeuillet,  and  Beau- 
vais-Nan^  and  all  three  were  of  opin- 
ion that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  him 
to  a  regular  trial,  but  that  he  must  be 
priyately  despatched,  and  that  this  meas- 
ure would  be  justified  by  his  open  trea- 
son. The  brave  Crillon  refused  to  take 
upon  himself  the  execution  of  this  plan. 
It  was  therefore  intrusted  to  Lognac.  first 
chamberlam  of  the  king,  and  captam  of 
45  Gascon  noblemen,  of  the  new  roya) 
guard.  He  selected  nine  of  the  most  res- 
olute, and  concealed  them  in  the  king's 
cabinet.  The  duke  had,  indeed,  been 
warned,  ami  his  brother,  the  cardinal, 
advised  him  to  go  to  Paris;  but,  upon  the 
advice  ^f  the.  archbishop  of  Lyons,  who 
represented  to  him  diat  his  fiiends  would 


lose  cooragey  if  he  left  Btois  at  so  faror* 
Me  a  moment,  be  resolved  to  await  the 
worst  On  the. following^  day,  Dec*  23^ 
1588,  he  went  to  the  king,  and  was  some^ 
what  concerned  at  seeing  the  guards 
strei^diened.  As  soon  as  he  had  entered 
the  fist  hall,  the  doors  were  shut  He 
preserved,  however,  a  calm  exterior,  and 
sahited  the  bystanders  as  usuaL  But 
wh^n  about  to  eiiter  the  cabinet,  he  was 
stabbed  with  several  dageers,  and,  before 
he  could  draw  his  sword,  he  fell  dead, 
exclaiming,  "God.  have  mercy  on  me." 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  .was  38  years 
old.  On  die  fi)llowing  day^  the  cardinal 
was  also  assassinated ;  but,  &r  from-  ex- 
tinguishing the  &n  of  civil  war,  this 
double  mm^er  only  increased  the  hatred 
of  the  Catholics  against  the  king.  The 
hiffhrminded  Hemy  of  Navarre  (Henry 
rVj  said,  upon  heanng  of  the  deed,  ''Had 
Gqise  fkllen  into  my  hands,  I  would  have 
treated  bun  veiy  differently.  Why,?*  add- 
ed he,  ''did  he  not  join  with  me?  We 
would  have  conquered,  together,  all  Italy." 

GuiTAB,  or  GufTAR&A ;  a  stringed  instru- 
ment, the  body  of  which  is  of  an  oval-fike 
form,  and  the  neck  similar  to  that  of  a  vi- 
olin. The  strings,  which  are  distended  in 
parallel  lines  fltim  the  head  to  the  lower 
end,  pasnng  over  the  sounding  hole  and 
bridffe,  are  tqned  to  ihe  C  above  Fiddle 
6,  £  its  third,  G  its  fifih,  and  their  octavesu 
The  intermediate  intervals  are  produced 
by  bringing  the  strinss,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  fingers  pf  the  left  hand,  into  contact 
with  the  fi«tB  fixed  on  the  key-board,  while 
those  of  the  right  agitate  the  strings  aAd 
maiic  the  measure.  The  Spaniards,  the 
reputed  inventors  of  the  guitar,  derived 
the  name  they  give  It,  guiiearra,  from  eUha-- 
rtL,  the  Latin  denomination  for  almost  ev- 
ery instrument  of  the  lute  kind.  The  peo- 
ple of  Spain  are  so  fond  ofmiisiev  and  of 
the  guitar  in  particuiar,  that  there  are  few, 
even  of  the  laboring  class,  who  do  not  sol- 
ace themselves  wkh  its  practice.  It  is 
with  this  instrument  that  the  Spanish  gen- 
tlemen at  night  serenade  their  mistresses ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  an  artificer  in  any  of 
the  cities,  or  principal  towns,  who,  when 
his  work  is  over,  does  not  go  to  some  of 
the  public  places  and  entertain  himself 
with  his  gmtar. 

OuizoT,  Francis,  fbrmeriv  professor  of 
modep  hi^bory  at  the  ocademy  of  Paris, 
was  bom  at  Nimes,  in  1787.  He  was 
educated  a  Protestant,  and  studied  phi- 
losophy and  German  hterature  at  Geneva. 
He  went  to  Reo-is,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  literary^  studies,  contributed  to  sever- 
al valuable  joumaiis  and  wrote  on  phil- 
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olo^cal  sobjeets  (for  instaBce,  his  cele* 
bnited  yhmotau  DicHonnaire  desSyntmifm*^ 
de  laLangueF^rangmse,^  edit  1829^^- 
Bides  bic^nmhical  eesayB  and  works  on  ed- 
ucation and  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  in 
FVance.  In  1814^  after  the  restoration^  he 
first  entered  upon  fl  political  career,  in 
which  he  qinckly  rose,  under  the  patron- 
pige  of  the  abb6  Mcmtesqiiioa,  and  ontained 
a  great  influence,  first  as  secretary-ceneral 
in  the  department  of  the  interior,  and  after^ 
wards  in  the  department  d*  justice ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  executed  the  reforms 
projected  by  his  patron  prevented  him  finom 
Deing  popular.  At  the  return  of  Napo- 
leon horn  Elba,  he  followed  Louis  XVlII 
to  Ghent,  and  was  appointed  by  the  king 
maUre  des  nquiUSy  and,  in  1817,  counseUor 
of  state.  Prom  this  time,  Guizot  showed 
more  moderate  principles^  and  belonged  to 
the  party  of  the  doetnaains.  The  nU  of 
the  minister  Decazeajq.v.),  in  1890,  caus- 
ed his  dismis^on.  The  eystem  which  had 
formerly  been  followed  by  him,  as  a  jnro- 
Ugi  of  Montesquioii.  was  now  adopted 
against  Uie  liberals  by  their  opponents. 
Q\mo%  then  employed  himself  as  a  lectur- 
eron  history  and  an  author.  His  best  wri- 
tings  (some  of  which  have  gone  through 
several  editions)  are  his  LUe$turlaLibefii 
delaPrt$$e  (1814);  Du  GmwememfirU  Ri- 
prtMttdM  d  dt  ritUd  aetud  de  la  Pnmct 
(1816) ;  &sai  ttir  rilMtotre  e<  fur  riXaf  oo- 
fud  dt  Vbutnidwn  en  Fndnce  (1816) ;  Du 
Gomvtmemeni  dt,  la  Fhmce  dtjmg  la  Re- 
Mtauration  d  du  Mmdire  adud  (4th  edit., 
1821>  His  work  Dei  Contpiraiums  et  de 
la  Justice  PoUtiqut  (^d  edit,  1821)  contains 
some  important  fiu^ts  oonceminff  espwns 
wad provoeattun  (informecs)^  which  the  po- 
fice  uses  as  its  instruments.  HisesaayjD^^a 
Pdntdt^foHenMdtiirepeUtiqJtt{im]de' 
servesnotice.  ln]n8E9$ai$  turrHuioite 
de  F^ranetj  connected  wi^  the  improved 
edition  of  Mably's  Ofnervationa  nor  rHu- 
Unrt  dt  Dranet  (4  voIsl,  Paris,  1829),  he 
shows  that  ^be  middling  class  of  people 
forms  the  strength  of  a  countnr,  and  its 
support  in  times  of  danger.  He  has  also 
edited^CJoUeetiomdes^Utneiresrelatifihla 
A^i»biCMm<fj|p;g(eCent  (Paris,  1823),  which 
IS  very  foil  of  mstiuction  for  the  present 
limea.  He  is  nowpubfishing  a  Collection 
de$  MhwirtM  rdtd^e  hVIEtMre  dt  France 
dauit  la  Fondation  dt  la  Monarckit  Jus- 
fl^autremime  Sikh  (with  an  introducti<m 
and  notes,  in  30  vols.),  which  is  the  first 
coflection  of  these  records  of  contempore- 
r)r  te6%imony,  and  is  also  important  for  the 
tmiory  of  Germany  and  of  the  noddle 
ages.  Until  the  suppression  of  the  oen- 
•onhip,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Normal 


school,  in  18S2,  Guizot  was  royal 
and  profonor  in  tiiis  institution  for  educa- 
ticm^  His  lectures  on  modem  history  were 
heard  with  great  applause ;  but  the  board 
of  education  would  not  aHidw  them  to  be 
repeated  in  the  academic  year  1824.  Five 
volumes  of  his  lectures  have  been  printed, 
under  the  title  Cwrs  d'HUtoirt  Modemt. 
The  more  clearfy  Charles  X  and  his  min- 
ister^  manifosted  their  disposition  to  rees- 
tablish an  absolute  govonment,  the  more 
decided  was  the  opposition  of  Guizot  to 
their  measures;  ana  he  obtained  the  repu- 
tation of  one  of  the  ablest,  most  active  and 
most  efiective  writers  of  the  Uberal  petty. 
He  was  connected  with  the  Revue  />em- 
cmae.  July  30, 1830,  he  was  elec^ted,  by 
the  deputies  then  assembled,  pffovisionary 
comn^issioner  for  public  instructioEL  When 
the  duke  of  Orleans  was  made  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  Guizot  received 
the  pprt  foho  of  the  interior,  as  provision- 
ary  minister ;  and,  when  the  duke  was  pro- 
claimed km^  of  tiie  French,  he  was  iq>- 
pointed  minister  of  public  instruction,  and 
regained  his  office  until  November  2, 1830, 
when  he,  with  De  Bro^e,  Mol^  and  LoUis, 
was  succeeded  by  count  MontaKvet,  M^ 
rilhou,  Maison  and  Lafitte.  Guizot's  wifo, 
Pauline,  has  written  several  Tomances, 
and  works  on  education,  which  have  been 
well  received.  But  she  didherself  no  credit 
by  a  newspaper  quarrel  with  the  abb^ 
Salgues.  She  also  wrote,  for  some  time, 
the  articles  relating  to  the  theatre,  in  the 
Pu&{tcwte,  and  has  contributed  to  several 
other  periodicalpublicatiens. 

GuLDmsRo,  Frederic  (with  the  noble 
prefix  H6ghl  professor  and  kni j^  son  of 
Ove  Hd^h  Gmdberg,  formeriy  minister  of 
state  (who  died  in  18()6lwas  bom  at  Co- 
penhagen, Bfiirch  26,  1771,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  original  and  excellent  of  the  Da- 
nish poets.  Amonff  his  songs,  the  Flower 
of  Eternity  (IkntXedMomden)  and  the 
Dyin^  Man  {Den  DCende)  are  remarkably 
beautiful.  His  miscellaneous  poems  were 
published,  a  second  time,  in  lbl5— 16  (in 
3  vols.),  yvidk  several  prose  pieces  of  much 
beaum  under  the  title  Sandede  Smaating. 
His  Dtgteover  &i&ebJbeJB»m«r(  Poems  upon 
Biblicu  Subjects,  Copenhagen,  1823)  are 
adapted  for  youth,  whose  hearts  andf  im- 
aginations they  are  well  calculated  to  at- 
tract. Guldberg  has  also  translated  Ter- 
enoe.and  Plautus  (in  six  vols.). 
Gulf  Steeax.  (See  CkirrenL) 
Gull  (iomt).  Tfa^ese  birds  are  well 
known  e^^ery  where,  being  found  almost 
univerBally  spread  over  tiie  globe.  They 
are  distinguished  from  other /soa  fb^rl  by 
their  straight  bill,  bending  doiynwards  to- 
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\inirdi  the  point,  and  maikedbebw  the  un- 
der mandible  b ya  triangular  protninence,fay 
their  light  body,  supported  by  large  winga 
by  slender  lesa,  pahnated  feet,  and  a  small 
hmd  toe.  They  are  timid  and  cowardly, 
except  in  defence  of  their  young.  Gene- 
rally seen  in  huge  flocks,  the  M  and 
young  separate ;  the  larger  species  fi«<- 
quent  the  sea,  Uie  smaller,  lakes  or  rivers. 
They  walk  with  tolerable  ease,  and  swim 
well,  Wt  are  incapable  of  diiiin^.  They 
keep  much  on  the  wing,  and  their  fli^  is 
rapid,  sttt)ng,  and  long  sustained,  even  in 
heavy  gales.  In  sittinff,  they  contract  thenr 
neck,  imd  rest  on  one  foot  They  are  ex- 
tremely voracious,  fighting  with  each  other 
for  prev.  They  are  patient  of  hunger, 
but  will  feed  on  every  kmd  o^  animal  food^ 
either  dead  or  alive,  putrid  or  fi:e8h.  Their 
pincipal  food,  however,  is  fish,  of  which 
they  will  fi^ow  the  shoals;  they  catch 
them  with  great  agility,  darting  dovm  like 
an  arrow.  They  breed  only  once  a  year, 
laying  from  two  to  four  eggs.  The  spe« 
cies  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  re- 
semble each  other  greatly.  The  gulls  are 
continually  fighting  with  each  other,  and 
the  strong  phmderin^  the  weaker.  No 
sooner  does  one  rise  &9m  the  water,  vrith 
a  fish  in  its  bill,  than  itis  immediately  pur- 
sued by  others,  stronger  dian  itael^  and  the 
first  that  reaches  it  tears  away  the  spoiL 
Should,  however,  the  latter  sot  instantj^jr 
swallow  the  booQr  it  has  acquired,  it  is,  in 
turn,  pursued  by  others ;  and,  even  if  it  has 
performed  this  process,  it  is  oftentimes 
obliged  to  disgorge  it,  when  it  is  seized  bv 
one  of  the  pursuers,  before  it  can  reacn 
the  water.  The  &cilit^  which  the  gulls 
have  of  vomiting  their  iood  has  been  taken 
notice  o(  even  in  their  captive  state.  Some 
of  these  birds  have  been  tamed,  but,  even 
then,  they  have  always  discovered  the 
same  quarrelsome  and  voracious  habits. 
When  two  aro  kept  togetl^er^  the  weaker 
generally  becomes  the  victim  of  the  ill  na^ 
tureof  the  other.  Ahnost  all  the  g^lla 
that  i^pear  on  our  coast  aro  also  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe.^  Tbia  genus  is  not  well 
understood  by  naturahsts,  and  much  con- 
fusion exists  as  to  the  species. 

Gum  ;  <me  of  the  proximate  pindples  of 
vegetables^  distingiushed  by  tne  following 
properties :— It  is  an  insipid,  inodorous,  un- 
ciystallizafale  solid,  more  or  leas  transpa- 
rent, the  various  colors  which  the  difir^r- 
ent  kinds  possess  being  derived  fltim 
mixture  with  coloring  principles  while 
exuding  in  a  fluid  state.  It  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  and  extremely  soluUe  in  wa- 
ter, in  whjch  properties  it  id  the  reverse 
of  resin.     It  oififers  fix>m  mucilage  only 


in  being  deprived  of  the  water  vihkh 
rendered  it  fluid ;  and,  of  course,  when 
water  is  added,  it  again  becomes  muci- 
lage. This  mucilage  is  iqiparently- not 
susceptible  of  fermentation,  and  may  be 
kept  for  a  lotig  time,  as  it  is  less  dis- 
posed to  spontaneous  changes  than  ahnost 
any  vegetable  product.  Its  chemical  com- 
position so  neariy  approaches  sugar,  that 
It  may  be  converted  mto  it  by  means  of 
nitric  acid.^  vGum,,a9  above  defined,  is 
identical  in  all  veffetables,  and  the  differ'- 
ent  kinds  vary  only  in  the  Quantity  and 
quality  of  the  substances  united  with  them. 
It  exists  naturally  almost  pure  in  gum 
Arabic  and  gum  Senegal,  and,  more  or  leas 
imxed,  in  the  gum  which  exudes  hotn 
the  plum,  cherry  and  other  fruit-trees,  as 
also  in  the  mucilage  of  flaxseed,  slippery 
elm,  &c.  Various  resins  and  gum-resins 
are  commonly  confounded  under  this  ap- 
pellation. 

Gt^m  Arabic  is  the  product  of  the  mt- 
mosa  nUoHca  and  some  other  species  of 
the  same  genus,  inhabiting  the  sandy  parts 
of  Arabia,  Egypt,  Senegal  and  Central  Af- 
rica. It  exuc^  spontaneously,  in  a  fluid 
state,  and  remains  attached  to  tne  branches 
after  it  has  concreted  and  become  solid. 
This  exudation  takes  place  continually, 
during  the  whole  of  the  dry  season,  fit>m 
October  to  June,  but  more  copiously  im- 
mediately after  the  rains.  DecembCT  and , 
Maroh  are  the  two  months  in  which  this 
j;;um  is  collected  by  the  Arab^  with  whom 
It  is  an  important  aliment,  those  U-ibes  that 
are  continuaU}r  virandering  in  the  desert 
often  making  it  th^  principal  article  of 
food  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Gum 
Arabic  is  obtained  in  roimded  masses, 
transparent,  or  of  a  light  yellow  color, 
capable  of  being  easily  reduced  to  a  pow- 
der, insipid  to  me  taste,  or  possessmg  a 
slight  acidity,  which,  however,  is  only  per- 
ceptible by  those  who  use  it  habitually. 
It  IS  easily  soli^le  in  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion has  the  property  of  conveying  pulver- 
ized solids  tnrough  a  filter,  whidi  would 
separate  them  were  they  suqiended  mere- 
ly in  water :  thus  it  is  unpossible,  l^  this 
means,  to  separate  powdered  charcoal 
fi]Oim  gum  water.  In  pharmacy,  gum  Ara- 
bio  is  employed  to  suspend  in  water  sub- 
stances which,  otherwise,  could  not  be 
kept  equally  difl^ised,  as  balsams,  fixed 
oils,  resLDSj  &c;  but  its  principd  con- 
sumption is  in  manu&ctures,  forming  the 
basis  of  crayons  and  cakes  of  wateir-col- 
ors,  as  well  as  of  writing-ink,  and  several 
liquid  coloi^  serving  to  increase  the  con- 
sistency of  these  cmoib,  and  to  prevent 
their  q>reading  in  calico  printing,  anbrding 
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a  clear  oemefit  fi)r  jcmiiiiff  Dg^t  substuncee 
which  maj  he  prepared  m  a  moment, 
gmoff  a  hiatre  to  libande,  ailks,  &c,, 
which,  however,  is  de8troye4  by  the  appli- 
eatioD  of  water.  It  is,  besides,  used  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes. '  In  medicine, 
It  is  frequoitly  employed,  especially  in 
dysenteries,  as  a  den^cent,  ana  enters  in- 
to the  composition  of  a  variety  of  emol- 
Bent  pfeparatiana.  Gnm  Sene^  does  not 
di^r  in  its  sensible  propertiee ;  indeed^ 
the  chief  part  of  the  gum  Arabic  of  com- 
merce ia  brouf^t  from  Senegal,^  and  con- 
stitutes the  most  important  ardcle  of 
timde  with  that  countiy. 

GiTM  Rxaurs  appaxently  combine  the 
prqierties  of  gums  and  resins,  bein^  part- 
if  soluble  in  water,  pardy  in  aleohd ;  but 
ihey  are  evidently,  compound  substances, 
fixmed  of  two  or  more  vegetable  princi- 
ple which,  indeed,  are  ofi^  in  a  state  of 
mere  mechanical  mixture.  Aloes,  ammo- 
niac, aasSiftetida,  galbanum,  gamboge,  oli- 
banum^  scammony,  and  a  great  variety 
of  concrete  juices,  are.  referred  to  this 
head. 

Gun;  a  ftne-amu  or  weiqpcni  of  ofience, 
windi  forcibly  discnaiges  a  bell,  shot,  cur 
other  offensive  matter,  through  a  cylin- 
drk»i  barrel,  by  means  of  gunpowder. — 
Gun  is  a  ceneral  name,  under  which  are 
induded  divers,  or  even  most  species  of 
fire-arms.  They  -may  be  divided  into 
great  and  small  Gteut  guns,  called,  also, 
by  the  general  name  eannonSy  make  what 
we  also  eaO  ordbioaee,  or  orfiBm,  under 
which  come  the  sevml  sorts  of  cannon. 
(See  CBfUMm,  AHUay^  &c)  Great  guns, 
of  aD  sorts^  cannons,  caxronades,  &;c., 
whether  of  iron  or  Inass,  are  cast  in  sand, 
and  afterwank  bored.  Snudl  guns,  mus- 
kets, fowlimf-pieces,  &C.,  are  forged  firom 
bars  of  maSeable  uon,  hammered  to  a 
proper  wkMi,  and  tfa^  turned  over  a 
mandril,  or  cy  nndrical  rod,  so  as  to  form 
a  mbe  vvith  a  bore  smafler  than  that  c^the 
intended  piece.  The  edges  overlap  about 
half  an  inch,  and  axe  finnly  welded  to- 
gether. The  mbe  is  then  hamipered,  m 
ssmicirculsr  grooves,  on  an  anvil  hollow- 
ed for  the  purpose.  It  is  afterwards  bored 
with  several  instruments,  of  dififerent  sizes, 
in  succession,  tiH  the  hoUow  is  sufficiently 
large  asid  smooth.  A  strong  phig  is  firm- 
ly screwed  into  the  fareeeh,  so  as  to  make 
it  perfectly  close.  ^The  projectuig  parts 
of  the  barrel,  the  sight,  ^  loops  which 
teen  it  to  die  stock,  4&c^  are  soldered 
on.  , 

Gu!fifEaT  signifies  the  science  of  usinff 
artiDery  against  an  enemy  judicioudy,and 
to  the  greatest  eflfect  Brides  an  accurate 


acquaintance  with  the  management  of  ord- 
nance of  all  kinds,  the  ranae  and  force  of 
every  kind,  the  chaive  and  dbnection  ne- 
cessary for  difierrait  distances,  their  mate- 
riais,  the  manner  of  making  and  of  pre- 
serving them,  with  the  component  fmrts, 
&e  kinda^  ^e  fid^rication,  the  effect  of 
gunpowder,  and  the  method  of  preserving 
It,  with  the  manner  of  preparing  and  man- 
aging every  thing  that  appertains  to  am- 
mumtion,  the  aroUerist  must  be  able  to  in- 
struct his  men  in  their  exercises,  both  on 
horseback  o^d  on  foot ;  he  must  be  well 
acquaint^  with  the  management  of  the 
horses,  that  are  used  to  transport  thecan- 
n<m  and  to  mount  the  flying  artilleiy ;  mtist 
know  how  to  harness. them  tb  the  cannon ; 
how  to  move  and  manoeuvre  with  them  on 

Soimd  of  every  kind ;  how  to  repair,  at 
&  moment,  any  sudden  damage;  and 
must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  tac- 
tics, especially  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
ground,  and  with  the  art  of  availing  him- 
self of  them  most  iudidously  in  me  dis- 
position of  his  artilleiT.  He  must,  finaBy, 
oe  able  to  attack  or  defend  any  positkm; 
he  must  have  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  fortification ;  but  espe- 
cially he  must  be  practically  .^killed  in 
throwing  up  batteries  and  other  field- 
works,  ^  that  he  may  be  able,  bydispos-, 
ing  his  artillery  before  or  within  a  strong 
place,  to  assist  the  engineer  most  efiectual- 
ly  in  its  attack  or  defence.  Besides,  the 
artiUerist  has  often  the  re^^ulation  of  the 
Kffhts,  and  other  ognals,  m  time  of  war, 
of  the  fire-works  in  peace,  Au;.  All  this 
must  be  learned  by  experience,  and  by  the 
study  of  auxiliary  sciences.  Mathemat- 
ics (particularly  the  doctrine  of  curves,  to 
calculate  the  pi^th  of  the  baUs),  physics 
and  chemistry  are  vegynecesBaiy,  m  order 
to  understand  the  effect  of  powdw,  and 
the  nmnufiusturing  of  aminuniti<m,as  well 
as  that  of  all  kmds  of  fire^works.  A 
knowledge  of  mechanics  is,  also,  veiy 
useful,  wr  understabding  the  theory  m 
carriages,  for  moving  la^  loads^  vdieD 
necessary,  and  on  many  other  occa- 
sknis. 

GuiipowDEE  is  a  mixmre  of  salqietre, 
sulphur  and  charcoal.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve the  relations  of  the  nussionaries,  and 
the  reports  of  the  Chinese  historians,  the 
Chinese  were  first  acquainted  with  the  ap- 
plication of  gunpowder.  Perhaps  it  pro- 
ceeded fiiom  them  to  the  Arabs;  for,  in 
1331,  the  Moots  used  it  in  their  operations 
bef<»e  Alicant,  and  certainly  in  1349;  at 
Algesifss;  in  1350,  the  Arabs  probably 
usra  a  mixture  simUar  to  gunpowder  b^ 
fone  Damietta,  and  periiqpsabo  in  a  naval 
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engaffement  in  the  year  1065.  Among 
the  £uropeaii8,  the  traces  of  this  inven- 
tion are  sdll  more  ancient ;  for  the  Greek 
fire,  which  was  firat  employed  in  668, 
must  have,  at  least,  contained  saltpetre 
mixed  with  pitch,  naphtha,  &C.,  since  H 
was  customary,  bv  means  of  it,  to  burl 
stones  firom  metallic  mbes.  The  first  in- 
fi>rmation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Euro- 
peans with  regard  to  the  chemical  mix- 
ture of  powder,' is  found  in  the  9th  centu- 
IT,  in  a  bode  composed  by  Marcus  Grec- 
chus,  preserved  in  the  uoivernty  of  Ox- 
fi)rd,  which  also  accurately  explains  its 
composition.  Roger  Bacon  (who  died  in 
1294)  was  likewise  acouainted  widi  the 
power  which  sahpetre  has,  when  set  on 
fire,  of  producing  a  thundering  report 
The  discoverer  of  the  power  ofpowder, 
when  confined  and  set  on  Gre^  or  propel- 
ling heavy  bodies,  wtis,  according  to  com- 
mon report,  Berthold  Schwaitz,  a  monk^ 
who  IS  said  to  have  lived  at  Mayence,  be- 
tween 1290  and  1390.  He,  in  some  of  his 
experinlents  in  alchemy,  haid  put  the  mix- 
ture into  a  mortar,  and,  havinp^  accidental- 
ly dropped  intd  it  a  spark  of  m,  to  his  as- 
tonishment, saw  the  pesde  fly  off  into  the 
'air.  Other  tradhions  attribute  thi^  invien- 
tion  to  Constiantine  Antlitz  of  Cologne 
(see  De  Boucher's  Jlf<$motre  «iir  fOr^ru 
de  la  Poudreh  Canon).  However  this  mi^ 
jie,  powder  was  scarcely  applied  to  tnifa- 
tary  uses  before  1350,  and  the  accounts  of 
the  use  of  cannons  in'  the  battles  of  Cr6cy 
(1346),  Poi^ti^  and  fedll  earlier  enga^ 
ments,  hav^  arisen  fit>mthe  various  signifi*- 
cations  of  the  word  cannon.  In  J35& 
powder  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts^  of 
the  treasury  of  Nuremburg ;  in  1360,  the 
house  of  assembly  at  Lfibeck  was  burned 
by  die  imprudence  of  the  powder  manu- 
facturers ;  and,  in  1365,  the  margrave  of 
Misnia  had  pieces  of  artillery.  In  the 
course  of  a  vsw  years  afierwards,  it  was 
known  over  all  Europe  Thus  ^e  first 
traces  of  this  invention  would  appear  to 
be  found  in  Germany  ;  other  nations^ 
however,  have  put  in  their  claims  to  this 
honor.  The  proportion  of  the  insredi- 
ents  in  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  is 
difierent  in  different  countries:  in  the 
Piusrian  powder-mills,  75  parts  of  saltpe- 
tre. Hi  parts  of  sulphur,  and  13^  parts  of 
charcoal  are  used ;  but  in  the  French 
mills,  75  parts  of  salmetre,  12j|  of  coal, 
and  1524  or  sulphur,  ui  the  manufacture 
of  this  article,  which  is  carried  on  in  very 
different  vniys,  much  depends  upon  the 
goodness  of  the  ingredients.  The  crude 
saltpetre  is  broken  up,  moistened  and  ex- 
posed to  the  action  or  a  alow  fire,  contin- 


ually skimmed  and  violently  adtated,  tlH 
all  the  moisture  evaporates,  and  the  sah- 
petre remains  in  the  form  of  a  fine  pow- 
d^.  The  sulphur  is  pulverized  after  hav- 
ing been  well  ptuified.  The  charcoal  is 
that  derived  fit>m  the  alder  or  any  other 
soft  wood  or  bushes,  as,  fi)r  example,  hemp 
stalks,  which  are  buhied  with  great  care  in 
a  confined  room,  and  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder.  These  three  infliedients  are  then 
moistened,  brou(^  mufera  stan)ping,or 
more  commonl;^  a  rolling  mill,  where  two 
metallic,  or,  wluch  are  better,  marble  cyl- 
inders, turn  round  a  fixed  vertical  wooden 
pillar,  and  crush  to  [neces  the  mixture, 
which  lies  upoi)  a  round  smooth  surface 
of  the  same  material  Other  mills  effect 
this  bruising  operation  by  several  kive 
iron  runnera,  revolving  upon  a  metalfic 
plate,  similar  to  a  painter's  grinding  stone, 
or  by  a  rapid  revolution  of  the  mixture  in 
casks  containing  metaUic  baUs.  After  the 
mixture,  in  some  one  of  these  wajrs,  has 
been  acted  on  in  the  mills  for  the^Mce 
of  six  or  ei^t  hours,  and  when  l^e  ingre- 
dients are  united,  and  form  one  homoge- 
neous mass,  it  'is  pressed,  while  yet  wet^ 
by  means  of  cylindric  roUens  of  wood, 
thrbuffh  a  sieve  of  perf(»ated  parchment, 
by  wnich  the  powder  is  formed  into 
grains.  In  other  mills,  this  inx>ce8s  of 
forming  it  into  grains  takes  place  after 
the  powder  has  b«en  pressed  between  two 
boards  into  a  solid  cake,  and  then  submit- 
ted twice  to  the  operation  of  a  grooved 
roller.  The  powder,  after  it  has  been 
pained,  is  spread  upon  boards  in  the  diy- 
uu;-houses,  and  exposed  to  the  strong  hc^t 
of^  oven  for  two  days.  In  order  to 
prevent  its  taking  fire,  the  oven  is  well 
lined  with  clay  and  copper.  Of  late 
years,  this  process  of  drying  has  been 
sometimes  effected  by  means  of  steam. 
Finalhr,  the  poWder  is  sorted  by  being 
passed  through  several  sieves.  In  the 
first,  or  coarsest,  remains  what  is  entirely 
useless  ;  through  the  decond  passes  the 
second-sized,  or  cannon  powder,;  and 
through  the  third  and  last  the  finest,  or 
musket  powder.  The  powder,  thus  pre- 
pared, is  packed  in  oaken  casks.  In  or^ 
der  to  provide  against  accidents,  the  Elng- 
lish  use  copper  casks  or  vessels,  vrith  the 
tops  screwed  on.  Copper  vessels  are  also 
used  in  the  U.  States.  Good  gunpo>v- 
der  must  be  of  a  date  color,  unifcMin, 
round  and  pure  min,  and  also  have  a 
uniform  color  on  oeing  broken  up ;  nor 
should  it  leave  behind  it,  either  on  the 
hand  or  on  paper,  an V  black  spota  When 
set  on  fire,  it  should  bum  at  once,  without 
crackling  or  leaving  upon  paper  any  ap- 
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pearances  of  its  combustioiL  When  ap- 
plied to  the  tmigue,  the  taste  should  be 
exdremely  coolmg.  In  order  to  prove  its 
atren^lth,  let  any  peison  appjy  an  aocurate- 
hr  fitting  ball  to  a  small  mortar,  and  the 
dBtance  to  which  the  ball  is  thrown  will 
move  the  strength  of  the  powder.  The 
Franch  flovemment  tpnweiU  is  a  mortar 
seven  French  inches  in  diameter,  ahd 
three  ounces  of  jpowder  must  throw  a 
copper  globe,  of  oO  pounds  wei^^t,  900 
wk ;  otherwise  the  powder  is  not  admis- 
aible.  An  tprowdU  is  sometimes  used 
whidi  is  inaccurate ;  the  powder  throws 
bade  the  cover  of  a  small  mortar,  and 
with  k  a  wheel,  which  catches  in  a  steel 
sprmg;  the  screncth  is  determined  bj  the 
tooth,  at  which  Uie  wheel  remains  fixed. 
This  method  is  defectiye,  because  the 
spring  is  weakened  by  use.  Another 
method  is,  to  suqiend  a  small  cannoii  as  a 
pendulum,  and  to  iudge  of  the  strength  of 
the  powder  by  the  force  of  the  recoil, 
whien  will  describe  a  greater  or  less  arc 
of  a  circle.  In  the  preservation  of  pow- 
der, fire  and  water  must  both  be  carefully 
guarded  against  Powder  destined  for 
mifitary  purposes,  should  be  deposited  in 
an  aky  ouilding,  remoyed  at  least  1000 
paces  finom  any  halntation,  provided  with 
ng;htning  rods,  and  suROunded  with  walls, 
ditches  and  pahsadoes ;  there  should  be  a 
guard  constantly  set,  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  fire,  and  to  hinder  all  persons 
fiom  entering,  who  have  things  about  them 
that  win  produce  fire.  These  buildings 
should  contain  openings  for  the  fi'ee  pas- 
sage of  the  air ;  the  casks  should  stand 
upon  a  platform  of  wood,  at  a  distance 
fiom  the  wall,  and  the  powder  itself  should 
be  sunned  and  dried  every  one  or  two 
years.  If  the  powder  is  to  be  kept  in 
damp  places,  as,  fi>r  example,  in  the  case- 
mates (arched  pesBages  under  ground)  of 
fortresses,  the  walls  should  be  internally 
coveted  with  lead,  and  a  vessel  filled  with 
UDsbcked  lime  placed  in  the  midcUe  of  the 
apartnieot,80  that  the  moisture  of  the  at- 
moaphere  may  be  attracted  by  the  lime. 
In  the  transportaticMi  of  gunpowder,  dust, 
which  is  liable  to  penetrate  the  cracks  and 
joints  of  the  casks,  should  be  carefully 
imarded  against,  as  the  fiiiction  may  pro- 
duce explosion.  It  is  also  necessary  for 
its  good  preservation,  that  the  carnages 
and  veesBls  in  which  it  is  transpoitsd 
should  be  water-ti^t  We  may  effectual 
Iv  preserve  it  from  moisture,  by  dipping 
uie  cask  and  the  sackcloth  covering  into 
mebed  pttdi.  Yeaseli  prepared  in  this 
way,  and  G<nitaining  powder,  may  be  im- 
~  '  I  the  water  for  weeks,  without 


having  thar  contents  in  the  least  injured. 
The  effects  of  this  substance,  when  set  on 
fire,  are  truly  wonderfUL  When  powder 
ia  heaped  up  in  the  open  air,  and  Uien  in- 
flamed, it  detonates  without  report  or 
effect.  A  small  quantity  of  powder  left 
firee  in  a  room,  and  fired,  merely  blovra 
out  the  windows ;  but  the  same  ouantity, 
when  confined  in  a  bomb  within  the  same 
chamber,  and  inflamed^  team  in  pieces  and 
sets  on  fire  the  whole  house.  Count 
Rumford  loaded  a  mortar  vrith  one-twen- 
tieth of  an  ounce  of  powder,  and  placed 
upon  it  a  24  pouna  cannon,  weighing 
8081  pounds}  he  then  closed  up  eveiy 
opening  as  completely  as  po68ible,and  fired 
the  charge,  which  burst  me  moitar  with  a 
tremendous  en)lo8ion,  and  raised  up  this 
immense  weight  Whence  such  and  sim- 
ilar effects  arise,  no  chemist  as  yet  has 
been  able,  satisfoctorily,  to  explam ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  expkiudons  hith- 
erto made  are  nothing  but  descripti<»s  of 
fhcts.  The  best  expluiation  is,  that  the 
azote  and.  oxy{;en  {pases  of  the  saltpetre, 
and  the  carbomc  acid  gas  firom  the  char- 
coal, vdiich.  had  hitherto  been  in  a  solid 
state,  are  set  fiee,  and  the  expansive  pow- 
er of  all  these. gases  requires  much  more 
room  than  tl^y  previously  occupied. 
They  now  endeavor  to  overcome  the  ob* 
structions  to  their  expansion,  and  this  ten- 
dency is  very  much  increased  by  the  in- 
tense heat  generated  by  the  gases.  The 
confined  steam  operates  in  the  same  way, 
although  this  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
phenomenon,  as  Rumford  supposes. 

ChiivpowDER  Plot  ;  a  conspiracy  form- 
ed in  Uie  secohd  year  of  the  reign  of 
James  I  (1604),  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
mjjt  the  king  and  parnament  at  a  blow. 
The  Roman  Cathoucs  having  been  disap- 
pointed in  their  expectations  of  indul- 
gence fiom  James,  Catesby  and  Percy, 
two  Catholic  mitlemen  of  ancient  family, 
with  a  fow  others  of  their  persuaaion,  de- 
termined to  run  a  mine  oelow  the  hall 
in  which  parliament  met;  and,  on  the  fiivt 
day  of  the  session,  when  the  king  and  the 
royal  family  would  bepresent,  involve  all 
the  eneniies  of  the  Uatholic  religion  in 
one  common  ruin.  A  vault  below  the 
house  of  lords,  which  had  been  used  to 
store  coals,  was  huied,  two  hossheads  and 
36  barrels  of  powder  lodged  in  it,  the 
whole  covered  with  fagots,  and  the  doors 
thrown  open  so  as  to  prevent  suspicions. 
As  the  young  prince  Cnarles  and  the  prin- 
cess Elizabem  would  be  absent,  measures 
were  taken  to  have  them  seized,  and 
Elizabeth  proclaimed  queen.  The  secret 
of  the   consputicy  was   cooomunicated 
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to  mon  dian  ^  pesNme^  and  had  been 
fthhfully  kept  for  near  a  year  and  a  half. 
Ten  days,  however,  before  the  meetinf 
of  parliament,  a  Catholic  peer  received  a 
note  from  an  miknown  hand,  adviainjBf 
him  not  to  attend  at  the  parliam«it,  as  it 
would  receive  a  terrible  blow.  Thid  he 
communicated  to  the  secretoiy  of  state, 
lord  Salisbuiy,  who,  although  apprehend- 
ing nothing,  thought  proper  to  lay  it  be- 
fore the  kmg.  James  saw  the.matter  in  a 
more  serious  fight ;  and,  on  searching  the 
vaults  below  the  houses  of  parliament 
(Nov.  5, 160^),  Guy  Fawkes,  an  officer  in 
the  Spanish  service,  who  had  been  em- 
pkiyed  to  fire  the  powder,  was  found  at 
the  door,  wi&  the  matches  m  his  pocket, 
and  the  gunpowder  in  the  vault  was  dis- 
covered. .  Fawkes  was  put  to  the  tortuie, 
and  made  a  foil  discovery  of  the  conspiip- 
ators,  who,  wi^  their  attendants,  to  the 
number  of  80  persons,  had  assembled  in 
Warwidcshire,  determined  to  defend  them- 
selves to  the  last,  Percy  and  Catesby 
were  killed  in  the  attack ;  me  others  were 
made  prisoners  and  executed.  Linijard 
(Histoiy  of  England,  voL  ix,  chap.  1)  gives 
a  veiy  full  account  of  the  conspiracy, 
which  does  not  materially  difier  from  the 
statement  above  given.  It  has  been,  howev- 
er, asserted  by  others,  that  it  was  all  a  plot  of 
Salisbury's,  to  effect  the  niin  of  the  Cath- 
olics, and  that  the  warning  came  from  his 
hands.  In  support  of  this,  they  allege  that 
most  of  the  con«piratorB  declared  them- 
selves ignorant  of  the  ext^nt  of  the  conspir- 
acy, the  Jesuits,  who  were  implicated  in 
it,  protested  their  innocence,  and  that  the 
French  ambassador,  who  made  inquiries 
on  the  spot,  entirelv  exculpates  them. 
(See  Lettrea  et  Mgoetatiana  vJhvUmt  h^ 
Jh^  de  la  Boderie,)  In  the  calendar  of 
the  church  of  England,  the  5th  of  No- 
vember is  duly  noticed  as  a  holyday  at  the 
public  offices;  and  the  Common  Prayer 
Book  contains  *•  A  Form  of  Prayer  widi 

a  the 
rDe- 


tomary  for  boys  in  Endand,  as  it  was  for- 
meriy  in  New  England,  to  make  an  effigy 
representing  Guy  Fawkes,  which  they 
cany  about^  sihging  certain  verses,*  and 
*  These  renes  are : 

*^  Renember,  romember 
The  fifth  of  November, 
ir  Gunpowder  treeson  and  plot ! 

We  know  no  reason 
Whv  gunpowder  treason 
Snould  ever  be  foivot. 
HoUa,boyi!  Hnxsa! 
**  A  stick  and  a  stake. 
For  kiag  William's  sake } 


aakinff  for  mat^ials  to  bom  the  figure. 
Scufim  between  boys  of  different  quar- 
ters of  the  town  were  common  on  this 
occasMHi,  at  least  ia  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. 

GuivTER, Edmund;  an  exceflent  Eng- 
lish mathematician,  whb  flourished  in  the 
reicn  of  James  I,  imd  disdnguished  him- 
self by  his  inventions,  which  have  never 
yet  been  superseded,  though  some  of 
them  have  been  suhsequenuy  much  im- 
proved. 

vGuktee's  Chaih;  the  chain  'mcotp^.ou 
use  for  measuring  land  according  to  th^ 
true  or  statute  measure  ;  so  c^led  from 
the  name  of  its  inventor,  l^e  length  of 
the  chain  is  06  foet,  or  93'Vaids,  orfour 
poles  of  five  yaids  and  a  hty  each;  and 
k  is  divided  into  100  links  ofJM  inches 
each.  100,000  squareiinksnvike  one  acre. 

GuNTiR*s  Like  ;  a  lo^'arithmic  line, 
usually  ffraduated  up^  scales,  sectors, 
&c  It  is  also  cal^  the  Unt  cf  lints 
and  lint  qf  numbtf^,  bemg  <Mily  the  log- 
arithms graduajKja  upon  a  niter,  which 
therefore  serv^i  to  solve  pfoblems  insmi- 
mentidly,  in  the  same  manner  as  loga- 
rithms do  it  arithmeticaUy.  It  is  usually^ 
divided  into  a  himdred  parts,  eveiy  tenth  of 
which  is  numb^^  be^nning  unth  1,  and 
ending  with  10;  so  that,  if  the  firet  sreat 
division,  mariced  1,  stand  for  one  tenth  of 
any  integer,  the  next  division,  mariced  % 
ym  stand  for  two  tenths,  3,  three  tendis, 
and  po  on ;  and  the  inteimediate  division 
will,  in  like  manner,  represent  one  hun- 
dredth pans  of  an  integer.  If  each  of  tlie 
great  divisions  represent  ten  integers,  then 
will  the  lesser  divisions  stand  for  integers; 
and  if  the  great  divisions  be  supposed  each 
100,  the  subdivisions  will  be  each  10. — 
UttofGunUr^iLint:'-^.  Thfindthtprod- 
ud  of  two  rmmbtn.  From  1  extend  the 
compass  to  the  multiplier;  and  the  same 
extent,  applied  the  same  way  fit)m  the 
multiplicand,  will  reach  to  the  product. 
Thus,  if  the  product  of  4  and  8  be  re- 
quired, extend  the  compasses  fi^om  1  to  4, 
and  that  extent,  laid  firom  8  the  same  way, 
win  reach  to  32,  their  product— 3.  Tbcfli- 
vidt  one  fwmbtr  h^  tmolher.  The  extent 
ficom  the  diviscyr  to  unity  Will  reach  fi»m 
the  dividend  to  the  quotient ;  thus,  to  di- 
vide 36  by  4,  extend  the  compasses  firom 
4  to  1,  and  the  same  extent  will  reach  fitmi 
36  to  9,  the  quotient  80ught--3.  Tojmd  a 
Jhwtk  jmMortimud  to  ihrtt  given  nimBers. 


Suppose  tibe  numben  6, 8, 9:  extend  the 
compasses  fitim  6  to  8;  and  this  exte^^ 

A  stick  and  a  stump 
For  Ghiv  Fawkes'  ramp. 
Haia,boys!  Hossar 
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kid  from  9  tbe  same  way,  wiU  re^ 
to  12,  tbe  ^Hntb  proportionid  required.^- 

two  gwem  mmben.  buppoee  8  and  32 1 
extend  the  comfMsses  from  8,  in  the  4efl- 
hand  pa^  of  tbe  line,  to  32  in  the  right ; 
then,  bisecting  this  distance,  its  half  wiU 
reach  from  8  fyrwwrdy  or  from  32  back- 
ward, to  16^  the  mean  proportional  soufffat.. 
— 5u  Ta  tjdradihe  square  root  of  a  rmnier. 
Suppose  25:  bisect  the  distance  between 
1  on  the  scale  and  the  point  reprdeenting 
25;  then  half  of  Uiis  dii^mce,  set  off  from 
1,  will  giye  the  point  representing  the  root 
5.  In  the  same  manner,  the  cum  root,  or 
that  of  any  higher  power,  may  be  found 
by  diriding  the  distance  on  tlie  line,  be* 
tween  1  and  the  given  number^  kito  as 
many  equal  parts  as  the  index  of  the  pow^' 
er  expresses ;  then  one  of  those  parts,  set 
from  1,  win  find  tl^  point  representing  the 
root  required. 

GtrnTEa^s  ^adrart   id  a  quadnmt 
made  of  wood,  brass,  oraome  other 'sub- 
stonee ;  bmg  aldnd-of  stereographic  pro- 
jectioo  on  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial,  the 
eye  being  supposed  ^l  one  of  the  poles; 
BO  that  the  tropic,  ecliptic  and  horizon  fi)rm 
the  arches  of  circles;  but  the  hour  circles 
are  other  curves,  drawn  by  means  of  sev- 
eral altitudes  of  the  sun  for  sotne  particu- 
lar latitude  every  year.    This  instrument 
is  used  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day,  the 
aim's  azimuth,  &c^  and  other  conunon 
problems  of  the  sphere  or  globe ;  ds  also 
to  take  the  altitude  of  an  object  in  degrees. 
GcrinrEa's  Scai^  usually  calle<^   by 
seamen,  the  gwfer,  is  a  large  plain  scale, 
having  various  lines  upon  it,  or  gre^t  use 
in  woridng  the  ca9e8  or  questicnas  in  navi- 
ndon.    'niis  scale  is  usually  two  feet 
kmfl^  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad, 
wim  various  lines  upon  it,  both  natural  ■ 
and  logarithmic,  rekfing  to  iri^nometry, 
navigation,  &c.    On  the  one  side  are  the 
natural  Hues,  and  on  the  other  the  artificial 
or  kmarithmic  ones.    The  former  side  is 
ftst  divided  into  inches  and  tenths,  aud 
numbered  fiom  1  to  24  inches,  running 
tbe  whole  length,  near  one  edge.     One 
lialf  of  the  lei^^  of  this  side  eonsists  of 
two  plane  diagmial  scales,  for  taking  off 
dimeiwions  for  thr0e  places  of  figures.  On 
tbe  other  half  of  this  side,  are  contained 
various  Hues  relating  to  trigonometiy,  as 
perfiimied  by  natural  numbers,  and  mark- 
ed thus,  viz^i2Aum6,the  rhumbs  or  points 
oTtbecompaas;  Cftort^  the  fine  of  chords; 
«S£n^  the  line  of  sines;  T^pig'.,  the  tangents; 
&  T.,  tbe  semi-tangents :  and  at  the  other 
caad  of  this  bal^  are,  LWn  leagues  w 
aqtaalpans;  22/b<ifi(,  another  fine  of  rhumbs; 
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M.  H,  miles  of  longitude;  Chgtr,,  another 
line  of  chords.  AGo,  in  the  middle  of 
this  foot  are  L.  and  P.,  two  other  lines  of 
emial  parts:  aud  all  these  lines  on  this 
side  of  the  scale  serve  for  drawing  or 
lading  down  the  figures  to  the  cases  in 
tngonometiy  and  navigation.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  scale  are  the  following 
artificicd  or  logarithmic  lines,  which  'serve 
for  woijung  or  resolving  those  cases,  viz., 
&  £.,  the  sine  rhumbs ;  T.  R^  the  tangent 
rhumbs;  J^\mib,^e  of  numbers;  iS^,  sines; 
F.iSi.,  the  versed  sines;  Tbng^  the  tangents; 
i^eri^  meridional  parts;  £. P., equal  parts. 

Gunwale,  or  Gonnel,  of  ▲  Ship,  is 
that  piece  of  timber  which  reaches,  on 
either  side  of  th6  ship,  fixim  the  half-deck 
to  the  fore-castle,  beiug  the  uppei^ost 
bend,  which  finishes  the  upper  works  of 
the  hull  in  that  part,  and  wherein  they  put 
the*  stanchions  which  support  the  waist- 
trees.  This  is  called  thegtmc^oZe,  whether 
there  be  guns  in  the  ship  or  not.-T-The 
lower  part  of  any  port,  where  any  ord- 
nance is,  is  also  termed  the  gtintpoZe. 

Gurnard  {trigia,  Lin.);  T(>(yXa,  which 
the  Romans  caned  muUuBt,  does  not  be- 
lonff  to  this  genus,  though  it  was  included 
in  It  by  Aitedi.  These  fish^  which  are 
marine,  all  afford  excellent  food.  They 
have  a  scaly  body^  of  a  uniform  shape^ 
compressed  laterally,  ^d  attenuated  to- 
waros  the  tail.  The  head  is  broader  than 
the  body,  and  sk)pes'  towards  the  snoul, 
where  it  is  armed  with  ^ines  ;  the  upper 
iaw  is  divided,  and  extends  beyond  the 
lower.  The  eyes  are  near  the  top  of  the 
head,  large  a^  prominent,,  pardculariy 
the  upper  margin  of  the  orbits.  ■  The  dor- 
sal finiB  are  unequal^  the  first  short  high 
and  aculeate;  the  second  lone,  sloping 
and  radiate^.  Tlie  ventral  and  pectoru 
are  uncommonly  large,  and  fit)m  their 
base  hang^  three  loqse  and  slender  ap- 
pendages. 'Many  of  the  species  utter  a 
pecufiar  ndise  when  taken ;  many  of  tlie 
species  are  provided  with  pectoral  fins, 
sufficiendy  large  to  enal^e  theiri  to  spring 
out  of  the  water.  One  of  the  species  has 
been  denbminated  the  lyrejish,  on  account 
of  its  bifiircated  rostrum,  wluch  bears  a 
fiunt  resemblance  to  that  instrui^nL 

GusTAVus  1,  king  of  Sweden,  known 
under  the  name  of  Giaiams  Vasa,  bom 
in  1490,  was  a  son  of  <luke  Erich  Vasa, 
of  Giypshohn,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
^eld  royal  fimiily.  He  was  one  of  those 
great  men,  whom  Nature  so  seldom  pro- 
duces, who  appear  to  have  ^n  endowed 
by  her  with  every  quafity  becoming  a 
sovereign.  His  handsome  person  and  no- 
ble countenance  prepoweased  aU  in  his 
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ftvor.  His  ardesB  eloquence  was  ir- 
resisdl^e ;  his  conceptioiis  were  bold, 
but  his  indomitable  ^irit  brought  diem 
to  a  happy  issue.  He  was  intrepid,  and 
yet  p^dent,  full  of  courtesy  in  a  tiide  age, 
and  as  virtuous  as  the  leader  of  a  party 
CjEui  be.  When  the  tyrant  Christian'  II  of 
Denmaik  spught  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  throne  of  Sweden,  Grustavus  re- 
solved to  save  his  cc^untrv  from  oppres- 
sion ;  but  die  execution  of  his  plans  Was 
interrupted,  as  Christian  seized  his  per- 
son, and  kdpt  him  prisoner  in  Copenha^ 
gen  as  a  hostage,  with  six  other  distin- 
guished Swedes.  When,  at  la^  in  1519, 
he  h^ard  of  the  success  of  Chrisdan,  who 
had  neaiiv  completed  the  subjection  of 
Sweden,  he  resolved,  while  yet  in  prison, 
that  he  would  deliver  iiis  country.  He 
fled  in  the  dress  of.  a  peasant,  and  went 
more  than  50  miles  the  first  day?  through , 
an  unknown  country.  In  Flensborg,  he 
met  with  some  cattle  drivers  from  Jutland. 
To  conceal  himself  more  securely^  he  took 
service  with  them,  and  arrived  happily  at 
Ltibeck.  Here  he  was  indeed  recognised, 
but  he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  senate,  who  even  promised  to  support 
him  in  his  plans,  whicn  he  no  longer  con- 
cealed. Heathen  embarked,  and  kuided  at 
Calmar,  The  garrison,  to  whom  he  made 
himself  known,  refused  to  take  the  part  of 
a  furtive.  Proscribed  by  Christian,  pur- 
sued by  the  soldiers  of  the  tyrant,  rejci^ted 
both  by  friends  and  reladons,  he  turned 
his  steps  towunds  Dalecarha,  to  seek  as- 
sistance from  the  inhabitants  of  this  prov- 
ince. Having  escaped  vrith  difficulty  the 
dangers  which  surrounded  him,  he  was 
weU  received  by  a  priest,  who  tuded  him 
with  his  influence,  money  and  counseL 
After  he  had  prepared  the  mindd  of  the 
people,  be  took  the  opportunity  of  a 
festival,  at  which  the  peasants  of  the 
canton  assembled,  and  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  them^  His  noble  and  confident 
air,  his  misfortunes,  and  thie  general  ba^ 
tred  against  Christian,  who  had  marked 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  by  a  cruel 
masBacre  at  Stockholm, — all  lent  an  irre- 
sistible power  to  his  words.  Hie  people 
rushed  to  arms ;  the  cast]et>f  the  governor 
was  stormed ;  and,  imbokiened  by  this 
success,  the  DalecariiiuM  flocked  together 
undet  the  bannera  of  the  conqueror.  From 
this  moment,  Ghlstavus  entered  upon  a 
career  of  victoiy^  At  the  head  of  a  self- 
raised  army,  he  advanced  rapidly,  and 
completed  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy. 
In  1521,  the  estates  gave  him  the  tide  of 
eubninutndor.  In  1523,  they  proolahned 
him  king;     Upon  receiving  this  honor, 


he  appeared  to  yield  with  r^ret  to 
the  wishe0  of  the  nation ;  but  ne  de- 
sired the  ceremonv  of  the  coronation, 
that  iie  mi^t  not  be  obU^  to  swear 
to  uphold  me  Catholic  rehgion  and  ^be 
rights  of  the  clergy.  He  felt  that  the 
gopd  of  the  kin^om  required  an  amelio- 
ration of  the  BfSsm  of^be  church-;  and  he 
felt,  too,  that  this  could  only  be  efiected 
by  a  total  reform.  His  chancellor,  Larz 
AnderM^n,  advised  him  to  avail  himself  of 
die  Lutheran  doctrines  to  attain  his  object 
Pufiit^vus  was  pleased  with  this  bold  plan, 
and  executed  it  more  by  the  superiority  of 
his  policy  than  of  hia  power.  While  he 
secretly  favored  the  progress  of  the  Lu- 
theran religion,  he  divided  the  vacant 
ecclesiastical  dignities  among  his  favoi;iteB ; 
and,  under  pretence  of  hghtening  the  bur- 
dens of  the  people,  he  laid  upon  i^ie  clergy 
the  chaige  of  supporting  his  army.  Soon 
after,  he  diftred  to  do  oill  more :  in  1527, 
hC' requested  and  obtained  fix>m  the  estated 
the  abolition  of  the  privileges  o£  the  bish- 
ops. In  tlie  mean  wlnle,  me  doctrines  of 
Luther  w6re  rai^y  threading.  Gustavus 
anticipated  all  sediuous  movements,  or 
suppressed  thetn.  He  held  the  inalecon- 
tents  under  restraint  i  he  flattered  the  am* 
bitioiis ;  he  gained  the  weak ;  aind,  at  last, 
openly  embraced  the  feith  wliich  the 
greater  part  of  his  subjects  aheady  pro- 
fessed. In  1530,  a  nationd  council 
adopted  the  confesnoD  of  Augsburg  for 
their  creed.  Gustavus,  after  having,  as  he 
said,  thus  conquered  his  kingdom  a  sec- 
ond tinre,  had  nothing  more  to  do  but  to 
secure  it  to  his  children.  The  estates 
granted  this  request  also,  and,  in  1542, 
abdicated  their  nght  of  election,  and  estab- 
lished hereditary  succession.  Although 
Sweden  was  a  veiy  limited  monarchy, 
Gustavus  exercised  an  almost  uhllmited 
po^^r;  but  this  was  allowed  him,  as  he 
only  used  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  country, 
and  he  never  violated  the  forms  of  the 
constitution.  He  perfected  the  l^slation ; 
formed  the  character  of  the  nation ;  soft- 
ened manners;  encouraged  industixand 
learning,  and  extended  commerce.  After 
a  dorious  reign  of  97  years,  he  died  in 
1560,  at  the  age  of  70.  (See  Von  Archen- 
holz's  GtKhidde  OwkM  Warn  (Histoiy 
of  Gustavus  Vasa),  puUished  at  Tabinff^y 
1801, 2  vote.) 

Gustavus  II,  Adolphus,  the  greatest 
monarch  of  Sweden,  was  a  son  of  Charles 
IX  (who  ascended  the  Swedish  throne 
upon  the  deposition  of  Sigismund),  and  a 
grondson  of  Gustavus  Yasa.  He  was 
bom  at  Stockhobn,  m  1594,  and  received 
a  most  careftd  educatkm.    At  die  age  of 
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13,  he  entered  the  army,  and,  at  16,  direct- 
ed all  afSuans,  appeared  in  the  state  coun- 
cil and  at  the  head  of  the  army,  obeyed 
as  a  soldier,  negotiated  as  a  minister,  and 
commanded  as  a  king.  In  1611,  after  the 
death  of  Charies  IX,  the  estates  gave  the 
throne  to  the  young  prince,  at  the  age  of 
18,  and,  without  regard  to  the  law,  declar- 
ed him  of  ag^ ;  tbr  they  saw  that  only  the 
most  eneivetic  measures  could  save  the 
kingdom  nom  sulneetion,  and  that  a  re- 
sency  would  infallibly  cause  its  ruin. 
The  penetrating  eye  of  Gustavus  saw  in 
Axel  Oxenstiern,  the  youngest  of  the 
counseDore  of  state,  the  great  statesman, 
whose  advice  he  naight  foBow  in  the  most 
dangerous  situations.  He  united  him  to 
hinMelf  by  the  bands  of  the  most  intimate 
finendship.  Denmark,  Poland  and  Rus- 
sia were  at  war  with  Sweden*  Gustavus, 
unable  16  cope  at  once  with  three  such 
powerful  advosariee,  engaged,  at  tlie 
peace  of  Knared,in  1613,  to  pay  Denmark 
IflOOfiOO  doUars,  but  received  back  all 
that  had  been  conquered  fiom  Sweden. 
After  a  successftil  campaigi^  in  which, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  his  mili- 
tary talent  was  fonned  by  James  de  Itl 
Ciaraie,  Russia  was  entirely  shut  out  from 
the  Baltic  1^'the  peace  of  Stolbowa,  in 
1617.  But  Poland^  ahhouffh  no  more 
soeoeBsful  against  hun,  wocud  onlv  con- 
sent to  a  truce  for  six  ^ears,  which  he  ac- 
cepted, partly  because  it  was  in  itself  ad- 
vantageous, partly  because  it  afibrded  him 
cj^portunity  to  undertake  something  deci- 
sive against  Austria,  whose  hoftd,  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  If,  was  striving,  by  all 
means,  to  increase  his  power,  and  viras 
Btewise  an  irrec<mcilidife  enemy  of  the 
Protestants.  The  intention  of  the  ehiper- 
or  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Bddc, 
and  to  prepare  an  attack  upon  Sweden. 
£d  not  admit  of  a  doubt  But  a  still 
more  poweriul  inducement  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  his  anqs,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
found  in  the  war  between  the  CathoUcs 
and  the  Protestanti^  which  endangered  at 
once  the  fieedom  of  Germany  and  die 
whole  Protestant  church.  Gusfavus,  who 
was  truly  devoted  to  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines, determined  to  dehverboth.  After 
ctphining  to  the  estates  of  the  kingdom^ 
in  a  ponrerftil  speech,  die  resolution  he 
had  taken,  he  presented  to  them,  vrith 
lean. in  hk  eyes,  his  daughter  Christina, 
as  his  hehess,  with  the  presentiment  that 
he  shcNild  never  again  see  his  country, 
and  intrusted  the  regency  to  a  chosen 
council,  excludinff  his  wim,  whom,  how- 
ever, be  tenderly  loved.  He  then  invaded 
Germany  in  1690,  and  kmded,  with  13,000 


mra,  on  the  coasts  of  Pomerania.  What 
ctifficMlties  opposed  him  on  the  part  of 
those  very  pnnces  fbr  whose  sake  he  had 
come;  how  his  wisdom,  generosity  and 
pcpeverance  triumphed  over  inconstanc}^ 
mistrust  and  wealmeeB;  what  deeds  or 
heroism  he  performed  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  how  he  fell,  an  unconquered 
and  unsuUied  general,  at  the  battle  en  LOt- 
zen,  November  6,  1682,  may  be  seen  in 
the  article  Thirty  Ytari  Wisr.  The 
circumstances  immediately  attending  his 
4eath  tiave  long  been  related  in  various 
and  contradictorr  ways ;  but  we  now 
know,  fiom  the  letter  of  an  officer  Who 
was  wounded  at  his  side,  that  he  was 
killed  on  the  spot,  by  an  Austrian  bolL 
The  kiog's  buft^coat  was  carried  to  Vien- 
na, where  it  is  still  kept;  btit  Bemhaid 
von  Weimar  carried  the  body  to  Weissen- 
fels  to  give  it  to  the  queen.  Hiere  the 
heart  was  buried,  and^  remained  in  the 
land  for  which  it  had  bled. 
.  Gustavus  III,  kkig  of  Sweden,  bom 
in  1746^  was  the  ekiest  son  of  Adolphus 
Fredenc,  duke  of  Holstein-Gottoip,  who 
T?as  chosen  to  succeed  to  the  Swedish 
throne  in  1743,  and  of  Ubrica  Louisa,  as- 
ter of  Frederic  H  of  Prussia.  Count 
Tessin,  to  whose  care  the  prince  vtras  in- 
trusted from  his  ftfth  year,  endeavored  to 
form  his  mhid  and  character  with  a  con- 
stant view  to  his  future  destination,  and 
was  especially  anxious  to  restrain  the  am- 
bition^  of  the  youth,  and  to  insinre  him 
YTjfix  reepect  for  the  consdtution  of  Swe- 
den. His  successor,  count  Sdieffer,  pur- 
mied  the  same  course;  but  the  ambition 
of  the  young  prinoe  was  not  eradicated. 
His  docility  or  disposition,  affiibility  of 
manners,  and  gentleness,  concealed  an  ar- 
dent thiist  for  power  and  action.  Manly 
exercises,  science^ and  the  arts,  the  pleas- 
ures of  society,  and  diq[>lays  of  splendor, 
united  wi^  taste,  appeared  to  be  his  fa- 
vorite occupations.  Sweden  was  then 
distracted  by  ilictions,  espedally  those  of 
the  cap9  and  haU^  by  which  names  the 
partisans  of  Russia  and  France  were  dis- 
tin^uiflhed.  Both  parties,  however^  were 
muted  in  their  oftbrts  to  weaken  the  royal 
power  as  much  as  possible.  The  fiither 
of  Gustavus,  a  wise  and  benevi^ent 
prince,  had  found  his  situation  quite  per- 
{^xing.  Gustavus  himself  encountered, 
with  great  boldness  and  a|rt,  the  difficul- 
ties which  met  him  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  after  his  ftther's  death,  Feb- 
ruarv  12, 1771.  He  established  the  order 
of  Vasa,  to  gain  over  some  enterpiiiBing 
officera  of  the  army,  and  a  parQr  was 
ftnrned,  principallv  consisting  of  young 
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officer^  deroted  to  him.  EmisBaries 
were  sent,  to  gain  over  the  troops  station* 
ed  in  the  omer  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Some  influential  individuals,  amonir 
whom  were  the  counts  H^rmanson  and 
Scheffer,  had  also  joined  the  royal  party.' 
A  new  plan  was  devise^  and  the  piurts  so 
distributed,  that  the  king's  brothers  were 
to  begin  the  revolution  in  the  country, 
while  the  king  hipaelf  should. commence 
operations  in  the  capital.  Agreeably  to 
this  plan,  the  commandant  of  Christian* 
etadt,  captain  HeUichius,  one  of  the  truest 
and  boldest  adherents  of  the  king,  Auffu&$ 
12, 1772,  caused  the  city  gates  to  be  muty 
and  all^  the  entrances  to  be  guarded,  and 
published  a  manifesto  against  the  states 
general.  Prince  Chao-les  then  appeared 
before  Christioii^tadt,  and  commenced  « 
pretended  siege,  wherein  no  one  was  in^ 
jured.  The  Iqng,  in  the  toean  time,  pitt- 
ed his  part  so  peifecdy,  as  to  dissipate  the 
suspicions  of  the  secret  committee  of  the 
states.  The  committee  ordered  patrols 
of  the  citizens  in  the  capital,  which  the 
king  always  attended,  ana,  by  his  insinu^ 
ating  address,  gained  over  to  his  cause  the 
principal  part  of  the  soldiery  and  many 
of  the  omcers.  While  he  was  tlnis  pre- 
paring for  tlie  decinve  ;moment,  he  ap- 
peared serene  and  composed;  and,  on 
the  evening  p^ceding  the  aecomplisb- 
ment  of  the  project,  he  iield  a  splendid 
court,  which  he  enUvened  by  his  affiibility 


and  gayety.  On  the  following  day,  Au- 
gust 19,  1772,  aAer  taking  a  ride,  the 
king  went  to  die  council  of  the  estates,  at 


the  castle^  where,  for  the  iirat  time,  he-en- 
tered into  a  warm  dispute  with  some  of 
the  counsellors.  He  then  weDt  to  the  ar-. 
seual,  on  horseback,  where  he  exercised 
the  guard.  Jn  the  mean  time,  the  offioeny 
upon  whom  he  thought  he  could  depend, 
assembled,  in  consequence  of  a  secret  or- 
der to  that  efiect,  and  accompanied  him 
to  the  icasde,, where,  at  that  time,  they 
were  changing  guard,  so  that  those  who 
were  retiring,  and  those  who  were  mount- 
ing guard,  met  With  the  entrance  of  the 
king  into  the  castle,  the  revolution  began. 
The  king  then  collected  the  officere  about 
him,  in  the  guard  room,  unfolded  to 
them  his  plan,  and  demaiuled  their  sup- 
port. Most  of  them  were  voung  men, 
and  were  immediately  gained  over  by  the 
thought  of  delivetvig  their  Country.' 
Three  older  officers,  who  refused,  had 
their  swords  taken  from  them  by  the 
king.  The  rest  swore  fidelity  to  his 
cause.  Hie  kinsfs  address  to  the  soldiers 
was  received  witn  loud  acclamations.  He 
then  set  a  guard  over  the  entrances  to  the 


hall  of  the  council,  and  commanded  them 
to  remain  quiet,  afler  which  he  returned 
to  the  arsenal,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  peofrfe,  and  secured  the  adherence  of 
the  regiments  of  artillery.  A  public  proc^ 
laihation  exhorted  die  inhabitants  of 
Stockholm  to  remain  tranquil,  and  to 
obey  no  orders  but  those  of  the  long. 
Cannon  were  planted,  guards  distiibuted, 
and  several  persons  armted,  by  way  of  ^ 
pt^eaption.  Thus  was  the^  decisive  blow' 
struck  without  bloodshed,  and  the  king 
returned  to  the  castle,  wh^re  he  received 
the  conmtulations  of  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, whom  he  had  invited  to  his  table. 
On  the  following  day,  the  magistrates  of 
the  city  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the 
great  maritet-place,  amid  the  acclamations 
of  the  people.  But  it  was  tiecessary  for 
the  estates  also  to  approve  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  to  accept  the  new  constitution^ 
by  which  the  royal  power  "was  enl&ged, 
not  so  much  at  the  expense  of  the  estates 
as  of  the  council  The  next  day,  they 
were  summoned  to  'meet  at  the  castie^' 
where  they  found  themselves  without  «ny 
attendants.  The  court  of  the  casde  was 
guarded  by  soldiers,  cannon  were  planted 
before  the  hall  of  assembfy,  and  a  can- 
n(«eer  stationed  at  each. piece  with  a 
lifted  match,  llie  king  a^ipeared  with 
a  numerous  r^tiliue  of  omceirs  and  unu- 
sual pomp,  depicted,  in  a  fcrtt^ible  manner, 
the  situation  of  the  kingdom  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  reform,  deblared  the  modeni- 
tioh  of  his  views,  and  caused  the  new 
constitution  to  be  read,  which  was  imme- 
diately approved  and  confirmed  by  Sub- 
scription and  oath.  Almost  all  the  public 
tyfficera  retained  their  stations ;  those  per- 
sons who  had  been  arrested  were  set  at 
liber^,  and  the  revolution  was  completed, 
^lie  king  now  exerted  himself  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  hi9  countiy.  In  1788; 
he  went  through  Germany  to  Italy,  to  use 
the  baihs  of  Pin,  and  returned  *to  Swe- 
den the  following  year  through  France. 
During  his  absence,  a  fiunine  had  destroy- 
ed thousands  of  his  sul:9ectB ;  the  people 
murmured ;  the  nobility  rote  agdnst  the 
king'^  despotic  poKcy,  and  the  estates  of 
the  Kmgdom,  in  1786,  rejected  almost  all 
his  proportions,  and  compelled  him  to 
make  great  sacrifices.  A  war  having 
broke  out  between  Ru^a  alid  the  Porte, 
in  1787,  Oustavus,  in  compliance  with 
folrmer  treaties,  determined  to  attack- the 
empress  of  Russia,  who  had  promoted 
the  dtssenoens  of  Sweden.  War  was 
declared  in  1788 ;  but,  when  the  long  at- 
tempted to  commence  operations  by  an 
attack  on  Friedrichsham,  he  was  deserted 
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by  the  greitett  ^ort  of  his  anny,  who  re- 
fused to  eDsage  in  an  ofienave  war.  The 
Idns  retired  to  Haga,  and  thence  to  Dale- 
carua,  in  search  of  recruits.  He  soon  col- 
lected an  anny  ijf  determined  defenders 
of  their  country,  and  dehvered  Gothen* 
harg,  which  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
Danes.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  uMur- 
rection  of  the  Fiimish  arniy,whk;h  had 
ooBcluded  an  armistice  with  the  Russianfl, 
sdfl  continued.  The  critical  situation  of 
the  kingdom  required  the  conyocation  of 
the  estates.  To  overcome  the  opposition 
of  ihe  nobility,  he  constituted  a  secret 
commitlee,  of  ^idiich  the  nobihw  diose 
12  manbers  from  their  own  JDumber,  and 
each  of  the  estates,  who  were  devoted  to 
the  king,  rix.  The  nobility,  however, 
continued  their  opposition  to  the  king, 
who^  bemg  encouraged  by  the  other  es- 
tates to  avail  himsiSf  d  every  measure 
he  might  think  advisable,  finalhr  took  a 
decisive  step,  arrested  the  chien  <^  the 
opposition,  and  exacted  the  adoption  of 
the  new  act  of  union  md  safety,  April  3, 
1789,  which  conferred  on  him  more  ex- 
tensive powers.  The  war  was  now  pros- 
ecuted with  great  energy  and  with  va- 
rious success.  Bloody  battles,  espe^ly 
by  sea,  vrere  pained  and  lost ;  but  although 
Gustavus  vahantly  opposed  superior  forces, 
yet  the  desperate  state  of  his  kingdom, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  coogress 
at  Reich^bach  (q.  v.l  inclined  him  to 
peace,  which  was  concluded  on  the  plain 
of  tVerde,  August  14,  1790.  Untaught 
by  the  waminp  of  advernty,  he  now  de- 
termined to  take  part  in  the  French  revo- 
hitKMi,  and  to  restore  Louis  XYI  to  his 
Ihrone.  He  wished  to  unite  Sweden, 
Huana,  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  to  place 
hinoelf  at  the  head  of  the  coalition.  For 
this  purpose,  in  the  eptrng  of  1791,  he 
went  to  Spa  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  Cathiuine,  and  con- 
vened a  meeting  of  the  estates  at  Gefle,  in 
January,  1792,  which  was  dissolved,  in 
ibur  weeks,  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the  king. 
Here  his  assassination  was  agreed  upon. 
The  counts  Horn  and  Ribbing,  the  barons 
Relke  and  Pechliti,  colonel  Liliehom,and 
many  others,  had  conspired  to  murder 
him,  and  restore  the  old  aristocracy.  An- 
kai^roem  (q.  v.),  who  personaDy  hated  the 
king,  hedged  that  the  execution  might  be 
inHUBtedf  to  him.  A  masouerade  at 
Stockholm,  on  the  nitfht  of  March  15, 
1799;  was  chosen  for  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime.  Just  before  the  beginning  of 
die  hall,  the  king  received  a  warning  note, 
but  he  went,  at  about  11  o'clocl^  with 
count  Esnn,  stepped  into  a  box,  and,  as 
10* 


an  was  quiet,  into  the  baU.  Here  a  crowd 
of  maskers  surrounded  him,  and,  while 
one  of  them  (count  Horn)  struck  him 
upon  the  riioulder,  with  fhe  words,  **  Good 
Bight,  mask,"  the  king  was  mortally 
wounded,  l:^  Ankarstrcem,  with  a  shot  in 
the  back.  With  remarkable  presence  of 
mind,  he  immediately  took  all  the  neces- 
sary measures.  '  He  expired  March  39, 
a^r  having  arranged  the  most  impcMtant 
afbirs  with  serenity  (see  wim^),  and  s^^- 
ed  an  order  for  proclaiming  his  son  king. 
Gustavus  IV,  Adolphus,  the  deposed 
king  of  Sweden,  was  bom  Nov.  1, 1778, 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  ftther,  Gustavus 
III  (March  29,^  17931  was  proclaimed 
king.  He  remained  4^  years  under  the 
guudianship  of  his  uncle,  Chaitoi  duke 
of  Sudermannland,  then  regent  (afler- 
wards  king  Charies  XIII),  and  ascended 
the  throne  Nov.  1,  1796.  In  his  16th 
year,  he  wai(  betrothed  to  aprincess  of 
Mecklenburg,  when  the  empress  Catha- 
rine invited  him  to  St  Petenbuig,  with 
the  design  of  marnringhim  to  her  grand- 
daughter ^Alexantua  Paulowna.  Every 
thing  was  ready  for  the  marriage,  and  the 
assembled  court  waited  for  the  young 
king,  when  he  refused  to  sign  the  mar- 
ria^  contract,  because  it  embraced  some 
articles  which  he  would  not  concede  to  the 
empress  ;  among  others,  one  securing  to 
the  young  queen  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Greek  renglon  in  her  palace,  which  was 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Swedish  kingdom.  Nothing  could  cbanpe 
the  determination  of  Gustavus  ;  he  retir- 
ed, and  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  so 
that  a  stop  was  put  to  the  whole  ceremo- 
ny. Soon  afler  (October,  1797),  he  mar- 
ried Frederica,  princess  Of  Baoen,  sister- 
in-law  of  the  emperor  Alexander  and  the 
king  of  Bavaria.  As  a  striking  example 
of  his  jiblly,  it  is  related,  that  he  was  once 
on  the  point  of  commencing  a  bloody 
war  with  Russia,  because  he  insisted  on 
painting  a  boundary  bridge,  with  the 
Swedid  color  On  the  Russian  side. 
When  the  northern  powere  were  ne^ 
tiating  the  renewal  of  tne  armed  neutrahty, 
directed  especially  acainst  EIngland,  he 
wenttoStPeterd:>urg,m  1801, to  hasten  the 
cdndusion  of  the  treaty ;  he  was  well  re- 
ceived by  Paul  I,  who  bestowed  on  him  the 
cross  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.  In  July, 
1803,  he  visited  the  court  of  his  &ther- 
in-law  at  Carlsruhe,  in  order  to  gain  over 
the  emperor  and  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire to  the  project,  ipniich  then  seemed 
impracticable,  of  again  placing  the  Bour- 
bons at  the  head  of  the  French  govern- 
ment   He  was  in  Carlflruhe  when  (March 
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15, 1804),  the  duke  D'Enghien  was  seiz* 
ed  in  the  temtories  of  Baden.  GuMavw 
immediately  sent  his  aid-de-camp  to  Paric^ 
with  a  letter  to  Bbnaparte,  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  the  duke,  who,  however^  was 
^ot  fciefore  the  letter  was  received.  Gus- 
tavus  sent  a  remonstrtmce  to  Ilatidtx>n,^n 
this  subject,  and  was,  excepting  Alexander 
I,  the  oidy  sovereign  who  openly  expressed 
his  indicnation  at  this  deed*  His  nip* 
ture  with  France,  his  alliance  with  "Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  and  his  coolness  to- 
-WBtda  the  king  of  Prussia^  to  whom  he 
sent  back  the  black  eagle,  because  it  had 
been  bestowed  on  Napoleon,  were  the 
consequence  of  his  hatred  of  the  new 
emperor  of  France.  It  having  been  eja- 
culated that  the  number  666  was  contain- 
ed in  the -name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
Gusuivus  believed  him  to  be  the  beast 
described  in  the  Revelations,  whose  reign 
was  to  be  short,  and  for  whose  destruction 
he  was  called  !  His  ambassador  deliver- 
ed to  the  German  diet  of  1806  a  dedara- 
tion  of  the  king,  that  he  would  take  no 
part  in  its  transactions,  sO  long  as  its  acts 
were  under  the  influence  of  usurpation  ; 
he  also  rejected  the  offers  of  peace  made 
by  Napoleon  a  short  time  before  the  peace 
of  Tilsit:  and,  July  d»  1807,  broke  the 
truce  with  France,  and  even  refused  the 
mediation  of  Russia  ismd  Prussia,  after  the 
peace  of  Tilsit  He  returned  the  Russian 
order  of  St  Andrew,  as  be  had  formeriy  the 
Prusaan  order  of  the  eagle,  and^  by  his  ad- 
herence to  Englaj^d,  plunged  his  people  in- 
to a  disadvantageous  war  with  Russia,  and 
became  anew  the  enemv  of  Prussia^  and 
then  of  Demnaric.  Finumd  was  lost,  and 
a  Danish  army  threatened  the  fixmtiers  of 
Sweden.  Deaf  to  all  soficitations  to  con- 
clude a  peace,  he  alienated  the  nobility 
and  the  army  by  his  caprices,  and  exas- 
perated the  nation  by  the  weight  of  the 
taxes.  Having  finally  provok^  the  en- 
mity of  England,  by  seizing  th^  English 
ships  in  the  Swedish  pons,  when  that 
power  endeavored  to  bring  him  to  reason. 
It  appeared  plain  to  every  one,  that  he 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  his 
people  to  his  passions.  A  plot  was  se- 
cretly formed  against  him  ;  the  western 
army,  assured  that  the  Danes  would  not 
pass  the  frontiers,  took  up  its  Mne  of 
march  to  Stockhohn,  where  the  principal 
conspirators  were  pbttuig  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  Gustavus.  It  was  only 
70  miles  from  the  capital  when  Gustavus 
heard  of  its  approach.  He  hastened  fh>m 
Ha^  where  he  was  recdding  with  his 
fiunily,  to  Stockholm,  to  defend  his  cap- 
ital against  the  rebels.    But  he  altered  Us 


plan,  and  detemnned  to  go  to  LinkiqNiig 
with  the  troops  which  were  in  Stock- 
holm. He  was  about  to  remove  the  bonk 
&om  Ae  capital,  but  first  required  it  to  ad- 
vance ham  $2,000,000,  or  the  greatest  sum 
which  could  be  raised.  The  comouasa- 
ries  refbsed  to  comply ;  Gustavus  showed 
an  intenfion  to  use  force  ;  upon  which  it 
was  resolved  to  anticipate  him.  Such 
was  the  ntuation  of  affairs  on  the  evening 
of  March  12, 1809.  The  king  ^>ent  that 
night  in  mparing  every*  thing  for  his  de- 
parture, and  the  jnoment  anived  when  be 
was  to  take  the  monev  fit>m  the.  bank. 
Three  doors  of  the  palace  virere  aheady 
secyred,-  and  all  the  officers  were  assem- 
bled, as  it  was  the  usual  day  of  panujk. 
FieldnnarsM  Klingsporand  general  Ad- 
leiitreuz,  however,  once  more  attempt- 
ed the  effect  of  conciliatory  propositions, 
when  Gustavus  highly  offended  them  hy 
his  insulting  mann^.  Adlericreuz  then 
called  the  omhal  Silberq[)arre  and  ^re  ad- 
jutants, demanded  of  the  kinf^  his  sword, 
and  declared  him  a  prisoner  m  the  name 
df  the  na^oB.  Gustavus  .attempted  to 
sdrike  him  vrith  hi^  sword,  but  it  was 
wrested  from  him.  Upon  his  cnr  for  help, 
some  of  his  fiiithflil  toUowers  forced  the 
doors ;  but  they  were  overpowered  by  30 
of  the  ^onspiratois,  who  rushed  in  upon 
them.  During  this  struggle,  Gustavus  es- 
caped, but  was  seized  upon  the  stairs  and 
brought  bock  to  his  chamber  by  one  of  his 
-servants^  where  he  broke  out  into  an  un- 
governable fit  of  lage.  All  the  entrances 
of  the  casde  were  closely  guarded.  At 
noon,  -Cfaaries,  duke  of  Sudermanuhmd, 

Eublikied  a  proclamation,  declaring  that 
e  had  taken  the  government  into  his 
own  hands.  The  revolution  vras  com- 
pleted in  a  few  hours.  Grustavus  now 
submitted  quiedy.  Perhaps  his  religious 
enthusiasm  was  the  cause  of  his  present 
state  of  mind.  At  one  o'clock  at  ni^t,  he 
was  carried  to  Dromingholm.  His  wife 
and  chUdrea  were  obliged  to  remain  in 
Haga.  March  24,  he  was  removed  to 
Gripdioim,  his  favorite  place  of  residence. 
Here  he  pubtislied  (March  29)  an  act  of 
abdication,  expectuig  the  final  sentence  of 
the  diet,  which,  on  its  first  session  (May 
101  solemnlv  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  nim,  and  declared  the  heirs  of  his  body 
for  ever  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the 
Swedish  throne.  Tliereupon  a  formal 
act  was  prepared.  The  dethh>ned  king 
occupied  himself  at  Gripsholm,  princi- 

EiHy  in  studying  the  Revelation  of^  John, 
e  wished  to  leave  Sweden.  The  estates, 
on^tiie  proposition  of  the  new  king,  Charles 
Xni,  settled  on  him  an  annual  pension  for 
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himself  md  fiunOy.  His  private  proper- 
ty, as  well  afl  thai  of  his  wifeand  son, 
was  ako  left  bim.  He  did  qot  oecHpy 
the  place  of  reaidenoe  awigDed  tq  him  in 
the  island  of  WisincB-Oe,  but  (Dec;  6| 
1809)  went  from  GnpShofan  to  Germany 
snd  Switseriand,  where  he  liyed  under 
the  title  of  coiin^  of  €httorp.  He  has  since 
separated  from  his  wife  and  children ;  and 
his  marriage  was,  on'  the  17th  of  Febniary, 
1812,  at  his  own  request,  annulled.  The 
same  year,  he  also  desired  to  be  admitted 
among  the  Moravian  Brothers  at  Hermhut 
Since  his  separation  frx>m  his  wife,  he  has 
been  accustomed, to  wear  the  mysdcal  re- 
ligious badge  of  the  order  ofSt.  John.  He 
aftowards  made  several  tours  without  any 
definite  object,  visited  St.  Petersbui^,  ana, 
in  1811,  London.  In  December,  lel4,he 
was  making  preparatiomi  at  BMe  fbr  a  visit 
to  Jerusalem.  In  1815,  he  presented  a 
dedaradon  to  the  congress  of  Vienila,  as- 
sorting the  claims  of  his  son  to  the  Swedish 
throne.  He  finally  assumed  the  name  of 
GusUamony  and  visited  Leipnc,  in  1837,  as 
a  private  individnaL  Qis  son  Gustavus, 
who  was  bom  in  1799,  studied  in  Lau- 
sanne andEdmburgh,  was pjresenc  at  Vi- 
enna and  Verona  at  die-time  of  the  con- 
gress in  18SE2,  and  jn  1835  entered  the 
Austrian  service,  as  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  imperial  Hukns.  He  lives  at  Vienna, 
and  eiqoys  die  dde  of  royd  highnus.  He 
has  three  sisters,  earefblly  educated  by  their 
excellent  mothor  (who  (tied  in  1836).  The 
eldest  was  married,  in  1819,  to  Leopold  of 
Hochbeig^  maigrave  of  Baden. 

GosTO ;  an  Italian  word  signifying 
tasU,  It  often  occurs  in  muaic ;  as,  corf 
gfutto,  with  taste. 

GiTT,  in  the  West  Inditi  Islands,  pardc- 
nkriy  in  the  idand  of  St.  Christopher's,  or 
St.  Kitt's,  is  a  term  fbr  the  opening  of  a 
river  or  brook,  such  river  or  brook  also 
being  often  so  called. 

Gytts-Mitths,  John  Christian  Frederic, 
bom  in  Quedlinbuig,  1760,  wms  the  first 
German  author  who  wrote  extensively  on 
the  various  exercises  included  in  the  mod- 
em gynmastlcs.  Guts-Mmhs  was,  -for  a 
long  time,  a  teadier  in  the  instimtion  of 
Swmnann,  at  Schnep&nthaL  He  wrote 
sevend  v?oriES  on  gynnasdcs.  Hifflatest 
is  the  TWnfrucfc  Xrankfi>rt  on  the  Afauie, 
1818),  in  fidiich  he  adopted  many  exer- 
cises, as  also  the  name  of  the  book,  from 
tiiaC  of  John  (q.T.),  as  the  latter  had  al- 
so adopted  many  things  from  him.  He 
wrote,  too,  a  Geography  (3  vols^  1810^ 
1818),  and  edited  a  BiUoUuk  der  pador 
nf^mken  iiderarfiir— Library  of  Wonts  on 
Educadoo  (ldO(V-.183a^  55  vols.)    Guts- 


Muths  lives,  at  present,  near  Schnepfen- 
dial. 
GuTTA  Sjcrsha.  (See  Cflrfsnwl) 
GiTTTKifBSRe,  more  ptt)perlv  Gittew- 
BERo,  John,  or  Henne  G&nseoeisch  vou 
Sorgenloch  (Sulgeloch),  uraaUy  called  the 
inventor  of  printing,  was  bora  at  Mentz, 
about  1400.  The  family  of  Gutenberg 
called  itself  noUe.  In  4424,  Gutenbere 
vnis  living  in  Strasburg^  and,  in  143^ 
entered  into  a  contract  with  one  Andrew 
Diyzehn  (Dritzehn)  an<f  others,  binding 
himself  to  teach  them  all'his  secret  and 
wonderful  arts^  and  to  employ  diem  for 
their  common  advamage.  The  deadi  of 
Dryzehn,  which  happened  soon  after,  frus^ 
trated  the  imdertaiung  of  the  company, 
who  bad  probably  intended  to  commence 
the  art  of  printing ;  especially  as  George 
Dryzehn,  a  brother  of^  the  deceased,  en- 
gaged in  a  lawsuit  with  Gutenberg,  which 
turned  out  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  lat- 
ter. 'When  and^  where  the  first  attempts 
were  made  at  prindng .  cannot  be  fully 
decided,  as  Gutenberg  never  attached 
either  name  or  date  to  the  works  hb 
printed.  This,  however,  is  certain,  diat, 
about  1438,  Gutenberff  made  use  of  mor- 
able  types  of  wood.  In  1443J  he  returned 
from  Sirasburgj  where  he  had  hitherto 
lived,  to  Mentz,  and,  in  1450,  formed  a  to^ 
partnership  with  John  Faust,  or  Fust,  a  i^h 
goldsmith  of  this  city  (who  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  famous  ma^rian 
Faust),  who  furnished  money  to  es^lish  a 
press,  ir^  which  the  Latin  Bible  was  first 
printed.  But,  after  some  year^  this  connex- 
ion was  dis8olved4  Faust  had  nade  largo 
advances,  which  Gutenberg  ou^ffat  to  have 
repaid  ;  and,  as  he  either  coald  not  or 
would  not  do  it,  the  subject  moB  carried 
before  the  tribunals.  The  resilt  was,  that 
Faust  retained  the  press,  w&ich  he  im- 
proved and  continued  to  us9  in  company 
with  Peter  Sch6ffer  of  G«msheim.  By 
the  patronage  of  a  counselor  of  Mentz, 
Conrad  Hummer,  Gutenlerv  was  again 
enabled  to  establish  a  prss  me  following 
year,  when  he  probably  printed  Hermanni 
de  SaldiB  Specwum  SOcerMum  (in  quarto), 
without  the  date  or  thi  printer's  name. 
Here,  likeveise,  as  some  namtaito,  appeared 
four  edidons  of  the  D#nat  (Ladn  gram- 
mar of  Donatus),  whirh  others,  however, 
ascribe  to  the  ofi^ce  ofFaust  and  Schoffer. 
In  1457,  the  Psalter  vras  printed  with  a 
typographical  elegance  which  sufficiendy 
proves  the  rapid  ^vances  of  the  new  art, 
and  the  diligence  with  which  it  was  culti- 
vated. Gutenberg^s  printing-ofike  re- 
mained in  Meotz  dll  14G5.  About  this 
tkue,  he  was  ennobled  by  Adolphus  of 
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NasBBUy  and  died  Feb.  34, 1468.  Little  is 
known  of  his  life  and  works,  or  of  the 
early  pro«reflB  of  the  art  of  printihg,  and 
the  intromictioirof  movable  ^rpea.  Val- 
uable statements  and  suggestions  on  this 
subract  ore  to  be  found  in  Fischer's  Fer- 
9uai  zur  eM&rung  alter  typographisehen 
Merkvr&rdigkeUen  (Hamburg,  1740) ;  Ober- 
lin*s  Beiti^  aur  GesdnkkU  GtOenierg 
(Strasbur^,  1801  )v  and  in  the  works,  of 
Dems,  Lichtenbeiger,  Panzer,  and  n^any 
otherDtrriters. 

Guttural  (fhun  the  Latin  guttwt^  the 
throat)  signifies,  in  grammar,  a  sound  pro- 
duced chiefly  by  the  back  parts  of  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  palatals  g  and 
k  are  nearly  related  to  them.  The  Greek 
Xf  the  German  ck  after  cc,  and  ch  after  t, 
and  the  Dutch  g>,  are  guttural&  The 
Arabian  language  is  ftill  of  gutturals,  and 
many  of  them  are  unknown  m  most  other 
languages.  (See  the  article  /f,  for  the  re- 
lation between  g  and  the  guttural  sound  of 
the  German  c^  or  the  Greek  x.)  The  mod- 
em Crreek  gives  to  x  a  veiy  strong  guttural 
sound,  like  that  of  the  German  ch  bAbt  e 
aid  after  a.  The  Irish  ris  a  true  guttural 
Ihe  French  nasal  sound,  as  in  Umg,  is  a  true 
gattural ;  the  Enghsh  sound  in  hng  not 
sc  much,  as  it  is  less  nasaL  The  Span- 
isk  n  has  been  called,  by  some,  a  niual- 
grUwroL  The  roughness  of  the  dialect 
of  Switzeiiaud  is  owing  to  its  strong  and 
tumerous  gutturals;  for  it  not  oolypro- 
Douices  all  the  gutturals  of  the  Genuan 
tankage  very  forcibly,  but  ako  gives  to 
g^  in  many  cases,  the  hanh  guttural 
sound  of  A  after  a. 

Gut;  a  rope  used  to  keep  steady  any 
weighty  lody  from  bearing  or  foiling 
ngainat  tiieship's  side  while  itjs  hoisting 
or  lowering  particularly  when  the  ship  is 
shaken  by  m  tempestuous  sea. — Gvy  is 
also  the  vmah  of  a  tackle,  used  to  confine 
a  boom  fonmrd  when  a  vessel  is  soing 
large,  and  to  prevent  the  sail  firom  shifting 
by  any  acddeital  change  of  the  wind  or 
course,  which  Yould  endanger  the  spring- 
iiu;  of  the  boon,  or  perhaps  the  upsetting 
of  the  vesseU-Gi^  is  likewise  a  larae 
slack  rope,  extenUng  finom  the  head  of  the 
main-mast  to  thi  head  of  the  fore-mast, 
and  having  two  01  three  large  blocks  fas- 
tened to  it  It  is  ised  to  sustain  a  tackle 
to  load  Or  uiUoad  a  ship  virith,  and  is 
accordinriy  removed  as  soon  as  that  ope- 
ration is  finished. 

Gut,  Thomas,  the  founder  of  Guy's 
hospital,  viras  the  son  %f  a  liditerman  in 
Southwark,  and  bom  m  1644.  He  was 
brought  up  a  bookseller.  Hedeahlargelv 
in  the  importadon  of  Bibkt  from  Holland, 


and  afterwards  contracted  widi  Oxford  for 
those  printed  at  that  univerrinr ;  but  his 
principal  gains^  arose  from  the  dianq[H,itable 
purchase-  of  seamen's  prize  tickets,  in 
({ueen  Anne'b  war,  and  nt>m  hk  d^Jings 
in  South  sea  stock,  in  1720.  By  these 
speculations  and  practices,  aided  by  the 
most  penurious  habits,  he  amassed  a  for- 
tune of  neariy  half  a  million  sterling,  of 
whkh  he  spent  about  £200,000  in  the 
buildhig  ana  endowing  his  hospital  in 
SouthwariL  He  also  erected  almshouses 
at  Tamworth,  and  benefited  Christ's  hos- 
pital and  various  other  charities,  leaving 
£30,000  to  be  divided  among  those  who 
could  prove  any  decree  of  relationship  to 
him.  He  died  in  iSecember,  1724,  in  lus 
81st  year,  after  having  dedicated  more  to 
charitable  purposes  than  any  private  man 
in  English  record. 

Gut  be  Chauliac  (Guido  de  CauUaco]^ 
a  native  of  Chauliac,  on  the  frontier  of 
Auvergne,  France,  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  l£h  century,  and  vras  the  physician 
ofthreepopea  He  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  refonner-of  surgery  in  his  time.  His 
Ckintrgia  magna  contains  most  of  the 
qiinions  of  his  predecessors.  It  was  long 
considered  as  a  classical  text  book ;  was 
finished  at  Avignon  in  1963;  and  was 
printed  at  Bergamo  (1498,  folio).  An 
older  edition  is  mentioned  (Venice,  1470, 
folio).  It  has  been  often  reprinted^  com- 
mented on,  and  translated  into  modem 


ut  Fawkes.  (See  GwypwHier  PioL\ 
Gut's  Hospital,  in  the  boroufh  or 
London.  (See  Gw.)  The  hospitu  was 
established  fi>r  400  sick  persob^  besides 
20  incurable  lunatics.  It  contains  13 
vrards,  and  upwards  of  400  beds^  There 
are  three  physicians,  three  surgeons,  and 
an  apothecary.  The  average  number  of 
patients  admitted  annually  is  about  2250, 
besides  whom  there  are  20,000  out-pa- 
tients. This  hospital  has  a  collection  of 
anatomical  preparations,  and  a  theatre  for 
the  delivery  of  chemical,  medical  and 
anatomical  lectures.  On  one  evening  in 
the  week,  medical  subjects  are  debatra. 
GuTON,  Madame.  (See  ^metismJ) 
Guts,  Pieire  Augustin ;  boriai  at  Map- 
aeilleB,  1721 ;  a  meirhant  in  Ck>nstantino- 
pie,  and  afterwards  in  Smyrna ;  known  for 
nis  travels  and  his  accounts  of  them.  He 
subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  in- 
stitute, and  of  the  academy  of  Arcadians 
in  Rome.  His  first  woik  iqipeared  in 
1744,  and  contained  an  account  of  his 
journey  from  Constantinople  to  ,  Sophia, 
the  capital  of  Bulgaria,  in  a  series  of  letters. 
In  1748,  he  pub&hed,  in  the  form  of  let- 
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tenu  an  account  of  iua  journey  firom  I(ar- 
seilles  to  Smyrna,  and  thence  to  Constan- 
tinople. He  waa  rooetiy  indebted,  ft>r  bia 
liteiBiy  ftme,  to  his  FoUage  titUraire  de  la 
Griee^  a  work  in  whicn  he  compares  and 
contrasts,  with  much  acuteness  and  truth, 
the  condition  of  ancient  and  modem 
Greece,  and  their  political  and  ciril  con- 
stitution. Guys  abo  made  himself  known 
as  a  jpoet,  by  ms  Seasons,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  journey  to  N^les,  which  was  re- 
ceived widi  much  applause.  On  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Voyage  de  la  Orhct^  Vohairs 
nddreased  some  ve^  flattering  verses  to 
him,  and  the  Greeks  conferred  on  him  the 
pririleges  of  an  Athenian  citizen.  Guys 
died  at  Zante,in  1799,  at  the  age  of  79,  as  he 
was  collecting  materials  for  uie  third  edi- 
tion of  his  travels  in  Greece>-4iis  son, 
PieniB  Alphonse,  was  aj^inted  seoretaiy 
of  the  French  embassy  to  Constantinople, 
to  Vlenna,and  to  Lisbon ;  aftei^vards  con- 
sul in  Sanlinia ;  then  at  Tripoli  in  Africa; 
and,  finalhr,  at  TripoK  in  Syria,  where  he 
died  in  1812.  He  published  lettera  on  the 
"furks,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  rise'  and 
decay  of  their  power.  He  was  ^so  the 
author  of  the  comedy  La  Maiwn  de  Mh 
iih^  in  four  acts,  altmd  &om  €k>ldonL 

GwufirsTT,  Button,  one  of  the/signers 
of  the  decbratfion  of  independence,  was 
bom  in  England,  about  the  year  1792,  and, 
in  1770,  emigrated  to  Charieston,  S.  C, 
where  he  continued  the  business  of  a 
merchant,  in  which  be  b^  been  previous- 
ly engaged.  At  the  end  of  two  years, 
however,  he  abandoned  commerce ;  and, 
purchasing  a  plantation  with  a  number  of 
negroes,  on  St  Catharine's  island,  in  Geor- 
gia, devoted  his  attention  to  agriculture. 
Soon  after  the  revolutionary  struggle  ccnn- 
meaced,  he  UxA  an  active  part  in  the 
affidre  of  Georgia;  and,  Feb. 2, 1776,  the 
general  asseipbfy  of  the  province  elected 
him  a  renresentative  to  the  general  con- 
gress held  at  PUladelphia,  vmere  he  ap- 
peared May  20.  He  was  reelected  Octo- 
ber 9,  and,  in  February,  1777,  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  fiaming  a  constitution  for  the 
state ;  and  the  foundation  of  that  after- 
wards adopted,  is  said  to  have  been  fhr- 
nisbed  by  ium.  He  was  soon  chosen 
nendent  of  the  provincial  council ;  but 
ins  conduct  in  this  station  was  di)noxious 
to  censure,  as  he  empb^ed  his  powers  for 
the  purpose  of  thwartmg  the  operations 
of  genml  Mcintosh,  against  vniom  be 
bad  a  personal  enmity,  in  consequence  of 
the  latter  having  succeeded  in  obtaining 
tlie  post  of  brigadier-general  of  a  conti- 
nental brigade,  to  be  levied  in  Georgia,  for 


which  Gwinnett  himself  had  been  a  can- 
didate. In  May,  1777^  Gwinnett  was  a 
candidate  ibr  the  chair  of  governor  of  the 
state,  but  failed ;  and,  on  the  27th  of  the 
same  month,  a  duel  took  pli^  between 
hhn  and  Mcintosh,  on  account  of  some 
insulting  remarks  of  the  latter.  Both  par- 
ties were  wounded;  but  thteinjmy  received 
l^  Gwinnett  terminated  his  life  in  the 
45th  year  of  his  age. 

GwTNN,  Eleanor,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  jMU^  the  celebrated  mistress  of 
king  Charles  II,  waa  at  first  an  ortoge 
girl  of  the  meanest  description,  in  the 
play-house.  In  the  first  part  of  her  life, 
she  gained  her  bread  by  singiaff  fioni  tav- 
ern to  tavern,  and  aracmally  f^vanced  to 
the  rank  of  a  pqmuur  actress  st  the  thea- 
tre royal  She  is  represented  as  hand- 
some, but.  low  of  stature.  She  was  mis- 
tress, ^ccessively,  to  Hart,  Lacy  and 
Buckhunt,  before  ^e  beisune  the  ftvorite 
of  the  king.  It  is  said  that,  in  her  Nova- 
tion, she  showed  her  gcadtude  to  Dryden, 
who  had  patronised  her  in  her  poverty ; 
and,  unlike  the  other  mistresses,  she  was 
fiiithfbl  to  her  royal  lover.  From  her  are 
sprung  tiie  dukes  of  St  Albania  She 
£ed  in  1687. 

Otoes  ;  a  favorite  of  the  Lydian  king 
Candaulee,  who,  to  convince  nim  of  the 
beauty  of  his  queen,  showed  her  to  him 
nak^  The  queen  was  so  incensed  at 
this  shameful  act,  that  she  ordered  Gyses 
either  to  murder  the  king,  ascend  his 
vacant  throne,  and  become  her  husband, 
or  to  atone  for  his  curiosit)r  by  death.  Af- 
ter having  labored  in  vain  to  shake  the 
resolution  of  the  queen,  he  chose  the  for- 
mer part  <^  the.  alternative,  murdered 
Candaules,  and  was  established  on  the 
throne  in  consequence  of  the  reqxmse  of 
the  Pelphian  oraole.  This  is  the  stoiy  as 
related  by  Herodotus.  There  is  a  ftbfeof 
a  magic  ring,  which  Gyges  found  in  a 
cavern  when  a  herdsman,,  md  which  had 
the  power  of  rendering  its  possessor  in- 
visible, whenever  he  turned  the  stone  in- 
wards. By  the  aid  of  this  ring,  he  en- 
joyed the  embraces  of  the  queen  and 
assassinated  the  king.  To  have  the  ring 
of  Gy|;es  was  aftenfvards  used  proverbially, 
sometimes  of  fickle,  sometimes  of  wicked 
and  artfiil,  and  sometimes  of  prpqierous 
people,  who  obtain  all  they  want 

GrififAsiuM ;  the  name  given  by  the 
Spartans  to  the  pubfie  building  where  the 
young  men,  naked  {hence  the  name,  fix>m 
YVfiwos,  naked),  Morcised  tiiemsrives  inle^>- 
ingyiunning,  throwing  the  ^scusand  speac, 
wresding  and  pugilism,  or  in  the  ffentmlom 
(qidnquertivm)  so  called.     This  Spartan 
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imtkutioD  TVB»  imitated  in  mott  of  the 
cities  of  Gieeee,  and  in  Eome  under  the 
CflBsara.  Its  objects,  howeveri  did  not 
remain  confined  mereW  to  corpcneal  exei^ 
cises,  but  were  extended  abo  to  the  exer- 
cise of  tlie  mind ;  for  here  philosoi4ierB» 
rhetoricians,  and  teachers  of  other  branohes 
of  Imowledge,  delivered  their  lectures.  In 
Athens,  there  were  five  gymnasia,  and 
amoDff  them  the  Academy,  the  Lycseum 
and  ue  Cynoeai^  In  ^the  first,  Plato 
taught;  in  the  second,  Aristotle;  and  in 
the  tfairdf  Antisthenes.  They  were,  at 
first,  only  opexi  level  frfaces,  iteuTOund- 
ed  by  a  vnH,  and  partitioned  off  for 
the  (hfierent  games.  Rows  of  jdane- 
trees  were  pluited  for  the  purpose  of 
shade,  which  were  afterwards  changed 
into  colonnades  with  numerous  divisions. 
The  mnnasia,  at  last,  wdre  composed  of 
a  nurnber  of  connected  buildings,  spaeious 
enouffh  to  admit  many.thousands.  Vitru- 
vius  has  given  an  exact  description  of  the 
arrangement  of  them  in  his  woHl  on 
architecture  (5, 11).  Some  gymnasia  con- 
tained more,  and  some  fewer  apartments ; 
and  aU  were  furnished  with  a  ^ultimde 
of  decorations.  Here  were  fbund  the 
statues  and  altars  of  Mercury  and  Hercu- 
les, to  whom  the-gvmnasia  were  dedicated ; 
sometimes,  also,  the  statue  of  Thieeeus,  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  wrestling ;  statues  of 
heroes  and  celebrated  men;  pamtingsand 
bass-relieft,  representing  subjects  con- 
nected with  religioB  and  history.  ^  The 
Hermes  figures  (see  ^erme$)  were  among 
the  most  common  oniaments  of  gymna- 
sia. Here  was  assembled  every  thmgthat 
could  improve  die  youth  in  the  arts  of 
peace  and  of  war;  every  thing  that  coidd 
elevate  and  rajae  their  minds;  and,  whUe 
these  institufioDs  flourished,  the  arts  and 
sdenees  also  flourished,  and  the  state 
firospered.  The  governor  <^  a  gymna- 
sium was  called  the  f^ymnasiareh.  Some- 
thnes  s^ch  a  g3rmna8ium  was  styled  jKikBr- 
tra,  which  was,  property,  only  the  part 
where  the  ot&Mce,  destined  for  the  public 
exhibitions,  exercised  themselves*  l^paara 
is  of  opinion,  that  a  distinction  was  made 
between  the  gymnasium  and  pakestra,  at 
the  time  whc^  the  philosophen  and  oth- 
ers commenced  their  lectures  here ;  that 
the  latter  was  designed  to  promote  phys- 
ical, and  the  former  mental  education  Am- 
ply. In  the  latter  sense,  the  hi^  schools 
in  Germany,  where  young  men  are  fit- 
ted for  the  universities,  have  been  called 
ffymnam,  in  modem  times.  In  Rome, 
during  the  republic,  there  were  no 
buildings  ndiich  could  be  compered  with 
the  Gi^ek  gymnasia.     Under  the  Caesars, 


the  pufa&^  baths  bore  some  reitemblanoeto 
them ;  and  the  gymnasia  may  be  said  to 
have  expired  with  the  themue.  ^  (See 
Qymnoihes.) 

Gyimuuia,  Oerman,  From  the  fime  of 
the  revival  of  learning,  when  almost  all 
knowledge  was  derived  tfunough  the  Latin 
and  Greek,— «nd  cetteinly  no  existing  fit- 
erature  could  be  compared  to  that  con- 
tained in  these  two  languages^— 4he  study 
of  them  obtained  such  possession  of  the 
schools^  that  it  has,  ever  since,  influenced 
the  studies  of  youfli  in  Europe,  and  par- 
ticulariy  in  Germany,  to  such  a  de^fee, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  restore  the  proper 
balance  in  schools  of  the  higher  kind.  The 
rannofia,  the  name  of  these  schools  in 
Germany  {derived  fitmi  the  andent  term), 
taught  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  branches 
connoted  with  antiquity,  ahnoet  to  the 
exdysion  of  other  sciences.  But,  in  mod- 
em times,  when  the  natural  sciences  have 
made  such  distinguished  progress,  and 
rich  stores  have  accumulated  in  many 
modem  htenitures,  and  the  importance  of 
mathematics  has  been  increased,  the  faults 
of  thisjirrangement  have  become  obvious, 
and  some  authorities,  paiticulariy  in  Prus- 
sia, have  already  esteblished  institutions, 
in  which  history,  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy  and  inodem  languages  may  be 
leamed  without  Latin.  Ih  the  symnasis 
themselves,  mofe  time  is  allottedto  these 
branches  dian  formeity.  The  cymnasia 
of  Prassia  probably  cany  the  scholar  far- 
ther than  any  institutions  of  a  similar  kind 
elsewhere.  No  limits  are  fixed  for  the 
stey  of  the  schcdar  in  each  class ;  every 
year  an  examination  for  the  next  class 
takes  place,  to  which  eveiy  scholar  is  ad- 
mitted* Classes  ate  generally  dSvided  into 
two  sections,  and  a  scholar  cannot  be  pro- 
moted fix>m  the  lower  into  the  higher 
without  an  examinafion.  The  last  exam- 
ination, to  show  whether  the  pupils  are  & 
to  enter  the  university,  is  very  severe :  for 
three  days  they  have  to  write  exercises,  on 
questions  proposed  to  them,  in  histoiy,  the 
Latin  and  Qwek  languages,  mathemtttics, 
besides  themes  in  G^rnan,  and  in  at 
least  one  foreign  modem  language,  akne, 
shut  up  in  a  room,  without  books;  or,  if 
several  are  together,  they  remain  under  the 
eye  of  a  professor,  so^  that  they  cannot 
talk  to  each  other.  The  verbal  exam- 
ination generally  lasts  one  dav,  in  presence 
of  commissionerB  appointed  by  govern- 
ment The  compootums  of  the  schdars 
are  sent  to  the  mmister  of  instraction  and 
ecclesiastical  affidik  According  to  the 
result  of  the  examination,  the  sclndarB  re- 
ceive testimonials,  marked  No.  I,  U,  or  IIL 
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The  ftnt  is  difficult  to  gain,  and  i^idicates 
that  die  pupil  has  appeued  peculiarly  well. 
If  private  schools  or  (as  is  the  case  in  sev- 
eEU  citiet)  orphan  albums  wish  to  send 
flchobin  to  the  unirersity,  they  must  aj^ly 
Co  ffovenunent  for  conmnssioners  to  at- 
tend their  examination.  Persons  who 
iMve  fitted  themselves  for  the  univeraity, 
vrithout  attending  a  gymnasium,  or  any 
school,  can  be  examined  by  a  committee 
aj^winted  by  the  soyemment,  which  aitB 
eveiy  half  year,  ui  order  to  obtain  No.  I, 
the  pupil  must  write  Latin  and  Greek 
without  ffranmiatical&ultB)  and  in  a  pretty 
.  good  style ;  be  able  to  translate  and  explain 
<iae  of  the  most  <fifficnlt  classic  author^ 
(m  some  gymnasia,  Pindar  is  even  ta^en 
for  this  purpose);  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  branches  of  the  lower  pure  mathe- 
matics, "viz.  all  below  the  integral  and  dif- 
ferential calculus,  and  prove  tl^  bv  the 
solution  of  int>blem8;  nave  a  ^owledge 
of  general  history,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant periods ;  know,  besides  the  Ger- 
man, one  or  more  modem  languages,  so 
that  he  can  ^nite  in  them  pretty  correctly 
(themes  are  generally Xaken,  by  which  the 
scholar  shows  his  logical  powers,  and  the 
soundness  of  lus  meas).  If  he  is  to 
flitudy  theotogy,  he  is  also  examined  in 
Hebtew.  IT  he  is  defident  in  either 
of  these  branches,  he  can  only  obtain 
No.  IL  If  he  is  deficient  in  all,  be  re- 
ceives Na  III,  which  indicates  that  he  is 
not  fit  fi>r  the' university. 

GncrASTics  (fiom  yv/mi^nicof,  pertain- 
in||r  to  exercise),  if  we  understand  by 
this  word  all  bodily  exercises,  may  be 
most  convenifflitly  mvided  into~l.  mili- 
tary exerdses;  2.  exercises  systematical- 
ly adapted  to  develope  the  physical  pow- 
ers, and  preserve  tnem  m  perfection, 
which  constituteB  the  €ai  of  gymnasHcif 
properly  so  called ;  3.  exercises  for  the 
sick,  a  most  important  branch,  which  has 
been  very  little  attended  to.  The  ancients 
divided  &eir  gyninastics  into  gymruutw 
miikana,fpfmnadieamt(Uca(\r^  un- 

der this  head  our  second  and  third  divis- 
ions), and  g^funuufica  athUHeOf  or,  as  €ralen 
calls  them,  vitioio,  which  were  practised 
by  profeaaional  athletes  at  the  gymnastic 
inmes,  and  were  in  bad  repute  with  re- 
flecting men,  even  in  those  tunes,  on 
account  of  their  injurious  effects  on  the 
health  and  n^rab.  The  class  of  gylki- 
nastics  friiich  we  have  enumeratea  un- 
der the  second  head,  have  tbeur  origin 
in  the  exerdses  of  war  and  the  chase. 
The  preparation  of  vouth  for  those  oc- 
cupatrons  leads  to  the  introducfion  of 
gynmasdcs;  andthe  chase  itself  has  been 


considered  by  many  nations  as  a  ]nep- 
aration  for  war;  the  Spartans  and  Amer- 
ican Ihdians  are  instancea  -  The  andents 
do  not  inform  us  precisely  of  the  origin 
of  gvnuiastics,  considered  as  a  branch 
of  education.  We  first  find  them  in  a 
iystematic  form  amonp;  the  Greeks.  The 
wt  gymnasium  is  said  to  have  been  es- 
tabli&ed  in  Sparta.  In  Athens,  always 
diq)osed  to  mingle  the  element  of  the 
beautifiil  in  whatever  the  undertook, 
gyinnastics  were  refined  firom  the  rude 
military  characters,which  they  bore  amopg 
the  Spartans,  into  an  art ;  and  the  gym- 
nasia became  temples  of  the  graces. 
(See  (SynmanwnJ)  Vitnivius  (lib.  v)  gives 
a  descnption  of  a  gynmasium.  In  each, 
there  was  a  place  called  paUutnt,  in 
which  wrestlinff,  boxing,  nmninff,  leap- 
ing; throwing  me  discus,  and  other  ex- 
ercises of  this  kind,  were  taught  Gym- 
nastics were  afienvards  divided  into  two 
principal  branches— 4he  paltestric,  taking 
Its  name  fix»m  the  paUtAra,  and  the  or- 
chestric.  The  former  embraced  the 
whole  class  of  athletic  exercises  ;  the  lat- 
ter, da^icing  and  the  art  of  gesticulation. 
It  is  hot  knovm,  with  accuracy,  what 
particular  exerdses  were  usually  prac- 
tised m  the  gymnaaa.  The  enthusiasm 
for  athletic  ^rta  amons  the  Greeks, 
their  love  of  the  beautifiS,  which  was 
gratified  in  the  g3rmiiasia  l^  the  sight 
of  the  finest  human  forms  in  the  prime 
of  youthf  and  h}^  the  halls  and  colon- 
nades adorned  with  statues  and  pictures^ 
and  occupied  by  teachers  of  wisdom  and 
philosophy,  rendered  these  places  the 
nivoiite  resorts  of  the  old  and  young. 
Gymnastics  even  formed  an  essential  pert 
of  the  celebration  of  all  the  great  festivals. 
After  a  time,  however,  the  character  of 
the  competitors  at  the  Olympian,  Isth* 
mian,  NemsBan,  and  other  great  games  of 
Greece,  degenerated,  as  they  becvne  more 
and  more  a  separate  class,  exercising,  at 
least  in  many  cases,  in  building  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  them.  Euripides  calls 
them  useless  ^and  mjurious  members  of 
the  state.  It  is  not  jn^cisely  known  to 
what  extent  their  exercises  were  prac- 
tised in  the  gymnasia.  The  Greeks,  as 
well  as  the  Romans,  set  a  very  high 
value  upon  the  art  of  swimming,  m 
Sparta,  even  the  young  women  swam  in 
the  Eurotas;  and  a  common  i^rase  of 

contempt,  /r^re   vuv  /ntrs    ypait^ara    tnivroBai 

(he  can  ndther  swim  nor  "write),  is  well 
known.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  read 
the  observations  of  Mercuriahs  on  this 
subject,  in  lib.  iii,  ciq».  13,  of  his  valuable 
ArtM  gyVKnaatiMi  cfud  AntiquM  ttUbtrri' 
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mm  Ukn  sex  (Venice,  156^).  Rmuiing 
waa  also  much  esteemed,  and  the  Ohrm- 
piads  were,  for  a  king  time,iiamed  nt>m 
the  Tictora  m  the  race.  Ridinff  on  horse- 
back was  deemed  a  liberaT  exercise. 
Dancinff,  by  which  we  are  not  to  un^ 
deratandthe  modem  dandng  of  the  tWQ. 
sexto  intenningled,  hut  the  art  of  grace- 
ful motioo,  including  oratorical  gesture, 
together  with  certain  formal  dances  per- 
formed at  festiyab,  was  likewise  indis- 
pensable to  an  accomplished  man.  {See 
Lucian,  ntpi  o^x^^n^-)  Wresding  was  also 
much  valued.  There  are  not  manr  ma- 
terials remaining,  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
the  exercises  practised  by  the  Grecian 
women.  In  later  and  corrupt  times,  they 
took  part  in  the  public  games  with  meii. 
With  the  decline  of  Greece,  the  symnastic 
art  naturally  degenerated,  ana  became 
eraduallY  reduced  to  the  exercises  of  pro- 
tesBionaf  athletsB,  which  survived  for  a  long 
time  the  niinofthe  land  of  their  birth.  The 
Olympic  games  continued  to  be  celebrated 
sevei^u  centuries  afler  Christ  Some  late 
tnvellera  have  thought  that  they  could  find 
traces  of  the  ancient  games  remaining 
even  in  our  day.  •*  You  have  the.Pyrriiic 
dance  as  yet,"  says  Byron.  The  Romans, 
under  the  emperors,  imitated  the  gymna- 
sia as  they  dia  eveiy  thin^  Grecian ;  but 
their  establishments  were  httle  better  than 
places  of  Ticious  gratification.  The  ther- 
nue,  or  baths,  in  naly,  took  the  place  of 
the  gymnasia  in  Greece.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, gymnastics  never  became  national, 
as  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  among 
the  Greeks.  Hiere  are  some  indications, 
indeed,  of  eariy  gymnastic  games, — ^we 
mean  the  eanstudia ;  but  with  tiiis  stern, 
martial  and  practical  nation,  gymnastics 
took  altoffetfaer  a  more  nulitaiy  char- 
acter. Tney  were  considered  merely  as 
preparatory  to  the  military  service,  or, 
when  they  constituted  a  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tions at  festivals,  vrere  practised  only  by  a 
particular  class,  trained  for  brutal  enter- 
tainments, at  which  large  bets  were  laid 
among  tho  apedators,  as  is  the  custom  at 
the  English  races.  (Martini,  ix,  68 ;  Sueto- 
nius, 2v.  8.)  Vecetius  gives  us  informa- 
tion concerning  me  exercises  in  wliich 
the  young  soldieiB  were  trained,  and  thev 
were  of  very  useful  character.  When  all 
the  acquisitions  of  the  human  intellect 
were  lost  for  a  season,  and  some  for 
ever,  in  the  utter  corruption  of  the  latter 
ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  erup- 
tion of  wandering  bamrians,  the  gym- 
nastic art  perished  We  may  date  its  re- 
vival firom  the  commencement  of  touma- 
meutB^  the  first  of  which  were  hekl  in  the 


9th  and  10th  centuries  in  France,  and 
may  have  had  their  origin  in  the  mUitary 
games  of  the  Romans,  aided  by^  the  mar- 
tial spirit  of  the  descendants  of  the  Ger- 
man conqueroro  of  France.  They  re- 
ceived, however, their  fuOperfection  fit>m 
the  spirit  of  chivafay.  The  first  tourna- 
ments were  fi>ught  with  J)lunt  weapons, 
which  were  called  armea  gracieuses.  At . 
a  later  period,  sharp  weapons  were  intro-, 
duced,  and  many  fatal  encounters  hap- 
pened before  the  eyes  of  the  ladies.  About 
the  year  1066,  Godefroy  de  Preuelly  col- 
lected the  rules  and  customs  of  tourna- 
ments into  a  code,  which  was  afierwards 
genmlly  adopted.  At  a  later  period,  the 
character  of  these  celebrations  degene- 
rated so  mpch,  that  they  were  finally  pro- 
hibited by  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  as 
the  Roman  luai  had  been  several  times 
prbhibited  by  the  emperors.  With  the 
superiority  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
inrantry  began  to  acquire  over  cavalry,  as 
it  always  does  vidth  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization and  scientific  tactics  (see  Macliia- 
velli's  Treatise  on  the  Art  qf  ^ar\  and  tlie 
invention  of  gunpowder,  the  institutions 
of  chivalry  declined.  The  hea>y  steel 
coats  were  done  away,  and  the  art  of  skil- 
ful fencing  began  to  be  introduced.  The 
first  treatises  upon  this  subject  appeared 
in  the  16th  century-.  The  Italians  were 
the  first  teachers,  and  three  difierent 
schools^  th^  Italian,  French  and  German, 
were  soon  formed.  We  speak  here  of 
fencing  with  the  small-sword;  but  the 
Germans  also  practised  the  art  of  fencing 
vnth  a  straight  broad-sw9rd,. perhaps  ow- 
ing to  their  neighborhood  to  the  Slavo- 
nian nations,  who  all  prefer  the  cut  to  the 
thrust  The  weapon  of  the  Slavonians, 
however,  is  the  crooked  sabre.  At  the 
same  time,  vaulting  began  to  be  much 
practised.  Tlie  Rom  to  dtsuUorts  (Livy, 
xxiii,  29,  and  Vegetius),  indeed,  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the. Romans  knew  some- 
thmg  of  this  art ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  also 
practised  by  the  knights  of  the  middle  ages ; 
out  the  present  art  of  vaulting  is  modem 
in  its  character,  and  carried  to  the  great- 
est perfection  in  France.  Fighting  with 
a  dagger,  and  even  \vith  a  knife,  was 
taught  as  usefiil  in  this  turbulent  age,  and 
nuich  skill  was  attained  in  Holland,  in  de- 
fence by  the  weapon  last  mentioned,  per- 
haps owmg  to  the  rondness  of  the  Dutch  for 
public  houses  (estanwnds\  as  this  art  may 
be  called,  by  way  of  excellence,  Xhefmdng 
qf  the  Uwenu  We  even  recollect  having 
seen,  in  an  appendix  to  old  works  on  fenc- 
ings the  art  of  defending  one's  self  a^Eunst 
atmcks^  with  a  pewter  oeer-pou    Wresi- 
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fing,  as  an  ait,  also  was  jcevived,  and  many 
treadles  were  written  on  it  in  the  16th 
imd  17tli  centuries,  from  which  we  learn 
that  it  wos  often  practised  in  connexion 
with  boxinff,  forming  tlie  same  eooiipound 
as  the  ancient  jMmmi/mm.  The  mmous 
paiiiter  Albert  Dilrer  wrote  Antwrma ' 
tractemdarum  Meditalio  (in  1412}.  It  still 
exi^sts  in  manuscript  at  Breslau.  Modem 
horsemanship  had  its  origin  in  Italy.  The  - 
'  first  riding-school  was  establishecf  at  Na- 
'  pies.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  it  was 
introduced  into  England.  Running, 
shooting,  hurling,  leaping,  were  not  taught 
systematically ;  yet  much  importance  was 
attached  to  prohciency  in  tliem,  in  many 
pcirtB  of  £kut)i)e,  on  account  of  the  nu- 
merous popular  meetings,  like  those  which 
still  exist  ni  Switzerland.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  young  women,  with  kilted 
coats,  run  races  at  a  certain  festival  in 
Meckknbuig.  Swimming,  at  this  period, 
was  not  taught  as  au  art.  Where  there 
were  convenient  places  for  batliing,  chil- 
dren naturally  learned  it.  Elsewhere  Ut- 
ile pains  were  taken  to  instruct  them  in 
this  useful  branch  of  g>'nuiastic8 ;  though 
in  many  parts  of  Eiurope'  there  were  races 
on  and  in  the  water.  ,  In  the  a^e  of  wigs, 
g>'nuiastics  declined,  and  effenunate  {Meas- 
ures took  their  place.  Riding,^  fencing, 
vaulting  and  dancing  alone  remained,  and 
even  these  were  gradually  neglected  by 
the  people,  and  confined  to  tlie  nobilitj*,  on  / 
which  account  tbese  exercises  were  some^ 
times  called  the  exercises  of  the  nobles  ;  at 
ieaetj  this  was  the  case  on  the  Euro])ean 
continent.  In  England,  where  noble 
&miiies  never  formed  so  distinct  a  caste 
as  ui  other  countries  of  Europe,  those 
branches  of  gymnastics  which  still  sur- 
vived, were  more  generally  practujed. 
The  Greeks  had,  -besides  the  combat$- 
wiih  the  etistus,  a  contest  of  boxing,  term- 
ed tjph/trovMLchia^  because  the  combatants 
had  balls  in  tlicir  hajids.  Boxhig,  taught 
with  caution,  is  an  invigorating  exercise, 
and  the  skilful  boxer  is  always  furnished 
with  natural  anns.  Tlie  art  of  cudgel-play- 
iog  is  a  useful  exercise,  as  practised  hi 
France,  where  h  is  different  froni  that 
which  is  practised  in  England.  In  the  last 
ccntur>%  when  mon  broke  loose  from  the 
yoke  ofauthority,and  thinking  and  thought- 
less heads  began  to  speculate  deeply  or  niv- 
ofously  on  the  existing  order  of  things,  ed- 
ucation began  to  receive  its  share  of^  at* 
tmtion,  and  the  better  sort  of  teachers  saw 
that  gymnastics  must  soon  be  introduced 
among  the  other  branches  of  instruction. 
Salzmann,  a  German  clergyman,  was  the 
6rst  inatructer  of  youth,  at  whose  institu- 
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tion  in  Thtoingia  bodily  exsreiaes  weie 
taught,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  centu- 
ry. These  were  principally  running,  leap^ 
iug,  swimming,  chmbing,  balancing.  Guts- 
Muths  wrote  a  very  respectable  treatise 
upon  modem  gymnastics,  which,  as  the 
first,  deserved  much  praise.  He  afrerwards 
wrote  a  more  enlarged  work  on  the  same 
subject  (See  GM^.?firfA*.)  The  results' of 
this  system  of  exercise,  aided  by  the 
healtliy  situation  of  Salzmanu's  school, 
are  deserving  of  notice.  In  thirty-two 
years,  334  scholars,  from  various  nations, 
were  educated  at  this  establislunent ;  and 
not  caie  scholar  died  there.  Seven  or 
eight  &milies  also  were  connected  vmh  the 
institution ;  and  from  these  only  three  chil- 
dren die^  during  the  same  period,  and  two 
of  these  were  imder  a  year  old.  In  some 
few  existing  establishments,  this  example 
was  imitat^;  but  the  age  was  sdU  too 
effeminate,  formal  mannera  too  prevalent, 
to  allow  gvmnastics  a  proper  place  in  edu- 
cation. The  French  revolution  broke  out, 
and  Euro[>e  received  a  warlike  character. 
Germany  was  conquered  by  the  French, 
and  the  desire  to  repulse  them  became  gen- 
eral, but  no  hope  of  immediate  resistance 
eidsted.  All  eyes  were  natiu«lly  turped 
towards  the  youth ;  and  while  there  was  a 
general  desire  of  reviving  ill  the  nation  a 
patriotic  spirit,  Jabn  (q.  v.)  conceived  the 
idea  of  establishing  gynmasia  for  two  rea- 
sons—to prepare  me  young  for  a  future 
war  against  the  French,  and  to  brinff  to- 
gether in  the  gymnasia  youths  of  all  cJass- 
es,  who  might  be  inspired  with  a  love  for 
theu"  common  country.  Doctor  Jahn  estab- 
lished his  first  Twmplatz,  tlie  German  name 
for  gymnasium,  near  Berlin,  in  1811.  But 
the  disasters  which  the  French  armies  ex- 
perienced in  Russia,  led  the  Germans  to  a 
war  against  France  much  sooner  than  the 
most  san^ine  had  hoped.  When  the 
peace  of  Paris  was  concluded,  the  gya>-. 
nasia,  which  had  been  closed  during 
tlie  time  of  war,  were  reopened  ;  and, 
when  tiie  Germans  found  themselves  dis- 
appointed in  dieir  expectations  of  liberal 
institutions,  when  the  princes  broke  their 
solemn  promises,  the  gynmasia  were  made 
use  of  to  inspire  die  youths  with  an  ardor 
for  liberty.  Many  imprudent  steps  were 
taken  by  the  German  people,  and  Jahn 
himself  ivas  not  always  wise  in  his  con- 
duct. Much  had  crept  into  the  gymnasia 
with  which  the  pubhc  was  dissatisfied, 
and  when  Sand  (q.  v.)  assassinated  Kot- 
zebue,  and  die  government,  which  had 
already  become  suspicious  of  the  gymna- 
sia, ordered  them  to  be  closed,  no  oppo- 
sition was  made.    We  must  not  omit  to 
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mentioa  hM«,  ^lat,  some  years  before,  the 
Prussiah  goTenunent  ha4  order^  an  in- 
vestigation ii^to  the  gymnasia  by  the  gov- 
emment's  physicians^  whose  report  was 
decidedly  favorable.    When  the  perseca- 
tions  asainst  liberals  were  renewed,  in 
1824,  with  ereater  violence,  Mr.  VoDcer,  be- 
in^  coinpeued  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Eng- 
land, e^ibliahed  the  first  gymnasium  m 
London.    At  the  seme  time,  captain  Clias, 
a  SwisBL  established  a  gymnasium  at  Chel- 
sea, in  the  royal  militarv  asylum.    He  soon 
after  pubhshed  his  worn  on  gymnastics,  the 
only  merit  of  which  is  its  brevity  and 
clearness.     Jahn  and  his  pupil  Eiselen 
had  pubhshed,  soon  after  the  i)eace  of 
Pcuis,  a  work    on  nnxlem  gymnasdcs, 
which   is  excellent   in   many,  respects, 
thouffh  it  is  sometimes  too  minute  and  pe- 
dantic When  the  gymnasia  were  founded 
in  London,  caltsUSncs,  or  exercises  for 
females,  were  first  taudit ;  but  though  we 
think  that  they  should  never  be  omitted,  , 
yet  we  consider  those  exercises  which 
were  taught  as  foupded   on  erroneous 
principleflu     A  system   of  healthy   and 
graceful  exercises  for  females  may  be.  es- 
tsblished  ;  but  those^which  are  now  gen- 
erally  practised^  in   English    boanhnc- 
schoob  are  wrong  in  principle.  Gymnasia 
have  once  been  reopei^ed  m  some  places 
of  Germany^  but  they  are  now  strictly 
confined  to  bodiW  exercises.     In  1^, 
doctor  Beck,  a  Uerman,  and  pupil  of 
doctor  Jahn,  established  the  firet  ^mna- 
sium  in  America,  in  Northampton,  Afassa- 
diusetts.    Others  have  been  subsequently 
eetafolished  in  difierent  paits  of  the  coun- 
try.    Rei^>ecting   tne   various   exercises 
themselves,  we  must  refbr  the  reader  to 
a  Treatise  oa  Gymnastics  taken  chiefly 
fix)m  the  German  of  F.  L.  Jahn  (1  voL, 
6vo.,  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  1828). 
The' writer  of  this  article  has  alwajrs  ob- 
served, that  the  pupUs  of  a  gjrmnasium 
after  a  while  lose  their  interest  in  the  ex- 
ercises.    This   was  observable  even  in 
Germany,  where  patriotic  feelings  were 
mingled  with  the  exercises.  The  reason  of 
this  appears  to  be,  that  little  or  no  difi^r- 
ence  is  made  in  the  exercises  of  difierent 
ages,  and  it  is  natural  that  an  exercise  re- 
peated for  yean  should  become  weari-* 
some.    G3rmna8tic8  therefore,  when  they 
are  taught  as  a  re^^ular  branch  of  educa- 
tion, oiu^  to  be  divided  into  two  courses. 
In  the  mst  course  we  would  include  walk- 
ing and  pedestrian  excursions ;  elementa- 
ry exercttes  of  various  sorts ;  running,  1. 
quHsk,   2.  long  continued ;    leaping   in 
h«gfat,  length  and  depth  ;  leaping  with  a 
pole,  in  length  and  height ;  vaulting ;  bal- 


ancing ;  exercises  on  the  aingk  and  par- 
allel bars ;  climbing ;  throwing ;  dragflong ; 
pushing  ;   lifting  ;   carrying ;   wr^Anc ; 
jumping,  1.  wim  the  hoop,  2.  with  the 
rope  ;   exercises   with  the   dumb-bells  ; 
various  gymnastic  games;  skating;  dan- 
cing; some  military  exercises ;  swimming, 
wbidi  we  include  in  the  first  course,  be- 
cause it  can  be  easily  taught  to  children. 
Soitie  of  these  exercises,  of  course,  are 
not  suitable  ft»r  very  ^oung  children,  and 
they  should  be  distnbut^  in. a  regular 
gradation,  which  caution  c&d  experience 
will  teach.  Gymnastics,  property  so  called, 
may  be  heffun  by  a  boy  fiim  six  to  eight 
years  okl.    The  second  course  consists  of 
repetitions  of  «>me  of  the  former  exer- 
cises of  vaulting,  both  on  the  wooden  and 
the  Kving  horse,  either  standing  or  run- 
ning in  a  chcle ;  boxing,  driving,  ridii^ 
on  horseback,  and  fencing  with  the  broad- 
s\yord  and   th^   small-^word;     Fencing 
,  with  the  small-sword  aj^ara  to  ns  the 
noblest  of  gymnastic  exercises.    No  other 
IS  so  well  entitled  to  the  name  of  an  art  ; 
no  other  calls  the  powers  into  such  active 
.  exercise  ;  no  other  requires  such  quick- 
ness of  Itmb,  of  mind  and  of  eye,  together 
with  so  much  self-possession ;  no  other 
developes  so  completely  the  whole  frame. 
It  is  a  noble  art.    Riding,  indeed,  deserves 
likewise  the  name  of  an  art,  in  which  a 
man  may  make  continual  improvement  tt 
cannot,  however,  be  called  so  pure  a  gym- 
nastic  exercise  as  fencing,  and,  in  its  na- 
ture, it  is  more  mechanicaL    Many  excel- 
lent horsemen  are  men  of  veiy  inactive 
or  limited  minds ;  but  all   good  fencers 
whom  we  have  known,  were  men  of 
quick  apprehenaon  and.  lively  intellect. 
This  accounts  for  the  circumstance  that 
the  artists   of  the   middle  a^es  valued 
fencing  so  highly.  'Almost  all  the  great 
masters  and  distinguished  poets  of  those 
tim^  were  skilful  swordsmen,  and  some 
of  them  wrote  treatises  on  the  use  of  their 
favorite  weapon;  for  instance,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,*  Boxing,  riding,  and  the  various 
exercises  on  the  hying  horse,  should  not 
be  commenced  much  nefore  the  sixteenth 
year.   For  the  views  of  the  writer,  respect- 
mg  the  manner  in  which  gymnasia  should 
be  established  and  carried  on,  to  afibrd  the 
greatest  advanta^,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
an  article  by  him  m  No.  V  of  the  American 
Quarteriy  Review,  where  they  are  given 

*  Of  Tasso  tt  waa  commonly  said,  aAer  he  had 
manfully  repelled  three  assailanu— 

Colla  pHma  e  coUa  tpadOf 
Ntssuno  italt  qwuUo  Tasso. 
Hm  father  was  a  tfistiogaished  fencer,  aa  wai  Al- 
bert Dorer. 
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«i  8dme  kngdL  As  to  eiiKt0i$itkSf  or 
ezerciMS  for  the  fetmle  sex,  they  should 
be  fboiMied  chiefly  on  balanchig»  which " 
may  eareroiee  the  fraiiie  in  a  great  ynriety 
of  ways,  aSbf^&ikg  the  means  of  graceful 
iBotion,  and  bdnff  sofSiciently  strengthen- 
ing for  ^males.  Thoeeexerciaes  which  en- 
la^  the  handyBnd  make  the  muscles  of  the 
amr  rigid,  are  not  suitable  for  them.  The 
cheat  may  be  developed  in  many  ways 
without  exer(»nng  the  anns  too  much ; 
an  ohiecdon  to  Which  the  exercised  with 
the  dumb-belb  are  liable.  '  - 
•  Gtmhosophists,  or  Braobmaivs;  the 
name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Indian 
phik)sc^)hi^a,  becMise,  according  to  ti:adi- 
tion,  they  went  naked.  They  were  di- 
viied  into  two  sects — ^Brahmans  (&«cly- 
mans,  Brammsi  apd  Saraana  (Sarraans, 
Gamriansl  Or  thcnr  philosophical  sys^ 
terns  we  Knowonljr  that  they  made  philos- 
ophy  10  consist  in  coneftant  memtation 
and  the  severest  ascetic  habits,  by  which 
they  Booght  to  overcome  sensuality,  and  to 
uniie  themselves  with  the  Deity.  Tiwy 
often  burned  themaelves  alive^  to  becofne 
pure  the  sooner,  as  Galai^us  did  in  die 
prosflnceof  Akocander,  and  Xarimams  at 
AtbMiB,  when  Augustus  was  there.  The 
btle  acquaintance  of  the  ancients  with  the 
Id&s  pave  nae  to  manv  wbnderful  stories 
respecting  thein.  This  name-  is  some- 
dmes  given  to  the  sages  of  i£thiopia. 

Grjf  JBCSUM  (ywmitti»9,  y9vaiK»i¥h'i(\.    The 

G^reeiu  did  not  hveon  afbothig  of  niendhr 
intimacy  with  their  wives,  like  the  moo- 
ema,  but  preserved  a  certain  distance, 
handed  down  fiom  the  eeriieat  ases,  when 
women  wete  xiMai^ded  as  the  slaves  and 
the  jproper^  of  their  huetoods.  Hence 
the  KMrmer  wbabitfid  a  diflferent  part  of  the 
house,  termed  gyiuaceuia,  or  the  female^ 
apartment,  the  most  remote  interior  room 
m  the  building,  situated  behind  the  court 
Under  the  Roman  emperors,  there  was  a 
partioilar  establishment  of  ^^imbcmc,  beiog 
a  kind  at  manufiustories,  chiefly  under  the 
raanagemcm  of  women,  for  the  making 
of  ekSatee  and  furniture  for  the  emperor's 
hooaehokL  In  imitadon  of  these,  many 
modem  manuftu^teries,  pardculariy  those 
of  flOk,  where  a  number  of  females  are 
asseoBtBd,  are  called  gynaetcu 

GrviEcocaACT ;  a  form  of  government 
in  which  females  are  eligible  to  the  su- 
preme couunand. 

Gtfsibs  (from  Egmftiant,  the  name  bv 
which  they  were  ^Ued  in  the  EngUsh 
statutes) ;  a  wandering  nation,  whose  &air 
ic  fbtm,  language  md  customs  differ  en- 
tirely from  tboae  of  European  nations. 
The  Oennan  name  Zigeuner  has  been 


consider^  by  some,  of  German  orisin, 
and  derived  from  Zte^-'Gf Aua«r  (wander- 
ing rogues) ;  yet  this  seems  "erroneoiks,  for 
even  when  tfi^  fiist  appeared  in  Uunga- 
rVf  in  the  beginmng  of^  the '15th  century, 
they  were  ^Jled  Zi^ani  and  ZingarU. 
The  ItalianSf  Walachians,  and  even  the 
Turks,  called  them  Zir^ari^  T^ekingani 
and  Zigani  This  name  is  not  derived 
finom  the  Stgyrma,  who,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, inhabited  the  country  extending 
from  the  Pontus  to  the  Adriatic  sea ;  but 
it  appears  most  probable  that  it  is  original- 
ly Indian  ;  for  at  the  mou^  of  the  In- 
dus, there  is  stiU  a  similBr  people,  the 
Tchingani,  whom  lieutenant  Pottinger, 
lately  met  with  In  BeluChistan,  on  the  Per- 
sian frontieia,  and  describee  as  resembling 
the  ^peies  in  their  peculiar  customs. 
The  Dutch  call^die  gypsies  /feu2en  (hea- 
then). The  Swedes  and  Danes  call  them 
Tariant;  the  French,  jBohtmians.  The 
Sphnizirds  call  them  (Tttonot,  which  des^ 
ipurtes  their  crafty  character.  .  They  call 
tnemsblves  Phara6n  or  SkUe  (which  cor- 
responds to  Sindi.  the  Hindoo  nunc  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Hindo^tan).  This  peo- 
ple is  spread  over  all  Europe,  and  it  is  {Mrob- 
able  there  are  700,000  scattered  through 
the  diflferent  European  countries.  The 
greater  part,  however,  appear  to  lead  their 
strolling  life  in  the  soutb  of  Spain.  In 
England,  there  are  above  18,000.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  has  given  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  ^m  in  Guy  Manoering.  It 
is  believed  in  England,  that  they  are  of 
Indian  origin,  and  that  they  belonged  to 
the  race  of  the  Sindes,  an  Indian  caste, 
which  was  di8|)ersed,  in  1400,  by  the  ex- 
peditions of  Timour.  Theu:  language  is 
the  same  throughout  Europe,  with  but 
little  variation,  and  even  now  corresponds 
with  the  dialect  of  Hindostan;  It  has 
been  proposed,  in  England,  to  establish 
schools  for  them,  and  to  convert  them  by 
means  of  missionaries.  In  Germany  and 
France,  diere  are  but  few  ;  but  they  are 
numerous  in  Hungary,  Tnuu^hrania  and 
Moklavia,  where  their  number  amounts  to 
about  200,000.  They  ore  still  more  nu- 
merous in  Bessarabia,  the  Okmea^  near 
Constantinople,  and  in  the  whole  of  Tur- 
key. They  are  remarkable  for  the  yellow 
Inown,  or  rather  olive  color,  of  their  skin ; 
die  jet  black  of  their  hair  and  eyes  ;  the 
extreme  wUteness  of  their  teeth,  on  ac- 
count of  which  many  of  the  gypsy  pirls, 
pardculariy  those  of  Spain,  are  consider- 
ed beauties ;  and  for  the  svmmetry  of 
their  limbs,  which  distinguisbes  even  the 
men,  whose  general  appearance,  how- 
ever, is  repulsive  and  shy.    The  gypsies 
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have  much  elasticity  and  quickness ;  diey 
are  seldom  of  a  tall  or  powerful  firame  ; 
their  physiognomy  denotes  carelessness 
and  levity.  They  rarely  setde  permanent- 
ly any  wher&  Wherever  the  climate  is 
mild  enough)  they  are  found  in  forests 
and  deserts,  in  companies.  They  sel- 
dom have  tents,  but  seek  shelter  fh>m  the 
cold  of  winter  in  grottoes  and  cavfes,  or 
they  hulld  huts  sunk  some  feet  in  the 
eardi,  atad  covered  with  sods  laid  on  poles. 
In  Sjiain,  and  even  in  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania, there  are,  however,  some  who 
follow  a  trade.  They  are  inn-keepers, 
horse-doctors,  and  dealers  in  horses ;  they 
are  smiths,  mend  old  pans  and  ketdes, 
and  make  iron  utensils,  nails  and  the  like. 
Some  work  in  wood,  making  spoons, 
c^indles,  troughs,  or  they  assist  the  farmer 
in  the  fields.  Their  talent  for  music  has 
b^en  remarked,  but  it  is  confined  to  in- 
strumental music,  which  they/ chiefly 
practise  by  the  ear.  They  play  on  the 
violin,  Jews-harp,  the  bugle,  flute  and 
hautl)oy.  Their  music  for  dancing  is 
lively  and  expressive ;  there  are  no  better 
musicians  for  tbe  Hungarian  and  Polish 
national  dances.  Theu*  lively  motions 
are  remarkable  in  their  own  peculiar 
dances,  and  they  have  great  talent  for 
raimiciy.  The  gypsies,  ^vho  formerly 
traversed  Germany  supported,  themselves 
by  tricks,  the  women  telling  fbrtunes 
with  cards ;  the  men  dancing  on  the  rope, 
and  performing  similar  feats.  The  gyjpsy 
women,  in  their  younger  years,  particu- 
lariy  in  Spain,  are  dancers.  As  soon  as 
they  grow  older,  they  invarit^ly  practise 
fbrtune-telling  and  chiromancy.  This  is^ 
their  chief  occupation  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
r<^.  The  children  go  perfectly  naked 
until  their  tenth  year.  The  men  wear  a 
shirt  and  trowsers ;  the  women,  petti- 
coats and  aprons,  red  or  light  blue.  In 
England,  they  have  red  cloaks  with  hoods, 
tod,  generaUy,  a  handkerchief  tied  oyer 
the  head.  I'hey  are  fond  of  rings  and 
ornaments.  Those  gypsies  who  Uve  a 
settled  life  are  very  fond  of  dress.  Their 
house  utehsib  consist  of  a  pan,  dish,  ket- 
tle and  a  silver  mug ;  their  domestic  ani- 
mals are  horses  and  pigs.  In  England, 
they  have  always  donkeys  in  their  cara- 
vans ;  their  food  is  disgusting.  They  are 
fond  of  onions  and  garlic,  according  to 
the  Oriental  custom.  They  eat  all  kinds 
of  flesh,  even  that  of  animals  which  have 
died  a  natural  death ;  on  which  account, 
a  murrain  is  the  most  ^velcome  event  for 
them.  Some  30  or  40  years  ago,  they 
were  accused,  in  Hungary,  of  having 
slaughtered  human  beings  and  devoured 


them,  and,  m  eon^quence  of  this  cfaai^ 
were  treated  with  the  createst  severity* 
Their  guilt,  however,  has  never  been 
proved.  Brandy  is  their  favorite  bever- 
age ;  tobacco  their  greatest  luxury ;  both 
pien  and  women  chew  and  smoke  it  with 
avidity,  and  are  i^dy  to  make  great  sae^ 
liflces  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  this  h)- 
clina^on.'  They  have  no  peculiar  reli- 
gion. Amongst  the  'jpurics,  tiiey  are  Mo- 
hammedans; and  in  Spain,  at  least,  as' 
weD  as  in  Transyh'ania,  they  folk>W  the 
forms  of  tlie  Christian  religion,  without, 
however,  caring  for  instruction,  or  faavinig 
any  interest  in  the  sjMrit  of  religion.  In 
Transylvania,  they  df^en  have  meir  chil- 
dren baptized  repeatedly  at  diflerentpkc^ 
fcf  the  sake  of  the  money  which  it  is 
customary  in  tliat  country  for  the  eod- 
fkher  to  give  to  the  poor  parents  of  his 
god-child.  Marriages  are  formed  in  the 
rudest  manner.  The  young  gypsy  mar- 
ries a  girl,  without  caring  if  she  is  bis  sis- 
tet  or  a  stranger,  often  when  he  is  not 
more  than  14  or  15  yeaiv  old.  In  Hun- 
gary, another  gypsy  ofllciates  as  priest  at 
the  wedding.  No  gypsy  will  marry  any 
but  one  of  his  race.  If  he  becomes  tired 
of  her,  he  will  tuni  her  off  without  clire- 
mony.  There  is  no  idea  of  education 
amongst  this  people.  A  "blind,  lahnost  an- 
imal love  foriheir  children,  prev^tls  them 
fh)m  punishing  them,  so  that  they  grow  up 
in  idleness,  and  are  accustomed  t«»  steal  akid 
cheat.  The  depi'avity  of  this  people  is  so 
great,  that  they  have  a  real  enjoyment  in 
cruelty ;  so  that  they  were  fbrmerly  em- 
ployed, in  preference,  as  executionerB.  At 
the  same  time,  tJiey  are  great  cowards,  and 
only  steal  where  they  can  do  so  with  safb- 
tjr.  'Hiey  never  break  into  houses  at 
ni^t.  The  plague  having  occurred  in  h 
certain  town  of  Spain,  the  gypoe^  flock- 
ed into  the  houses  in  hordes,  and  plunder- 
ed the  unprotected  inhabitants.  In  Tran- 
sylvania, they  are  very  expert  at  washoig 
gold.  On  account  of  tlieir  coward- 
ice, they  have  never,  in  Spain,  been  used 
fbr  solmers.  In  Hungary  and  Transylva- 
nia^  they  have  been  occasionaUy  taken  in-  * 
to  the  armies,  but  they  have  never  distin-  J 
guished  themselves  by  braverv.  It  has 
been  repeatedk^  proposed  to  banisii  thiB 
people  from  Europe.  In  France  and 
Spain,  in  Italy  and  Germany,  laws  were 
passed  against  them  hi  the  16th  century; 
But  even  persecutions  were  of  Kttle  avail 
towards  rooting  them  out  They  always 
appeared  again  in  tlie  southern  countries. 
As  they  are  very  nunierous  in  the  Austri- 
an states,  and  have  a  kind  of  constitution 
there  amongst    themselves,   being  in  « 
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r*^'*^'*^  fflmtoeA  Inr  chief  gypnes^  or 
wcnfwodUf  the  ereat  ftaria  Theresa  form- 
ed the  pkm  of  cony^rtiDg  them  into  or- 
derly men  and  citiflBenB.  In  1768,  she  is- 
sued an  ordinance,  that)  in  future,  gypoes 
should  dwell  in  settled  habitations,  practise 
some  trade,  dress  their  children,  and  send 
them  to  schooL  Many  of  their  disgusting 
customs  were  prohibited,  and  it  was  or- 
dered, that  they  should  forthwith  be  call- 
ed jVhdHmtm  (new  peasants),  instead  of 
their  Ibnner  name  of  rvpnet .  This  or- 
iMnanco  ranaining^  inenedtual,'  recourse 
was  had,  in  1773,  to  severe  measures ;  tlie 
children  were  ta^en  from  their  parents, 
and-  brought  up  in  Chiistian  principles^ 
But  as  lime  was  effected  in  ttas  yrsy  as 
by  the  very  mild  measures  adopted  by  the 
RuHBian  ^^emment  However,  the  ordi-. 
nances  of  Joseph  II  (1782  et  seq.),  to  for- 
ward the  improvement  of  the  gypsies,  in 
Hungary,  Transylvania^  and  the  mnnat^ 
have  not  been  without  effeot  With  re- 
gnd  to  dieir  language,  most  of  the  words 
are.  of  Indian  origin.  They  are  found,  in 
part,  with  little  variation,  in  the  Sanscrit, 
in  the  Mahtbarand  Bengal  hnguages,  and 
many  worda  have  been  adopt^  from  the 
difSnent  nations  amongst  whoin  they  re- 
sideu  Heber,  bi8hop<  ^  Calcutta,  relates, 
in  his  Narrative  (^  Sr  Jouitiey  throt^  the 
Ujrofer  Erovinoee  of  Ind^  &c.  (L^odon^ 
lB28,2v6Vi.\,tfaathe  met  with  a  camp  of 
gypsies  oil  the  btnks  of  the  Gan^  who 
spoke  the  Hindoo  language  as  their  moth- 
er tongue.  Heber  found  the  same  people 
in  Persia  and  Kusna.  Their  grammar  is 
also  Oriental,  and  correspon£  vnth  the 
Imfian  dialects.  Tbls  similarity  cannot 
be  considered  the  work  of  chance,  partic- 
Qhuty  as  their  persons  and  customs  show 
much  of  die  Hindoo  character.  It  has 
even  been  attempted  to  derive  their  ori- 
gin from  a  particular  ciste  of  the  Hin- 
doos. But  this  cannot  be  the  respectable 
caste  of  the  roechanica  and  agriculturists.. 
They  are  more  probably  a  branch  of  the 
Parias,wfao  are  considered  contemptible 
by  all  the  other  Hindoos,  because  they 
five  in  the  greatest  undeanliness,  and  eat 
the  flesh  of  beasts,  wMch  have  died  of 
flicknesB.  It  cannot,  however,  be  easily 
explahied,  why  this  particular  caste  should 
have  left  thdr  country  and  spread 
througfaoat  Europe.  The  Tschinganes, 
a  nation  at  the  Inouth  of  the  Indus,  ap- 
pear, et  least,  judging  from  their  nmne, 
more  likely  to  be  coimected  with  the  gyp- 
sies. The  gypsies  also  call  themselves 
Smdc,  a  name  which  dmibtless  has  some 
correspondence  with  Smd  or  buhu.  Mr. 
Rkhardson,  some  time  since,  described 
11  • 


an  Indian  nation  whom  he  called  Ali(9  or 
Ptnin^ipiri  and  Bangers,  (See  a  discus- 
sion on  the  simiiariQr  of  the  gypsy  lan-'^ 
guage  with  the  Hindoo,  in  the  thimsac' 
Horn  qffhtlAL  Society  cf  Bmabay^  1820.) 
Although  they  acknowledge  the  illoham- 
medan  Veligion,  they  are  miich  like  the 
gypsies  in  customs  and  manners,  in  their 
propensity  to  thieviuff,  fbrtime-telling  and 
uncleanliness.  In  1417,  the  first  mention 
is  made  of  the  gypsies  in  Germany.  They 
appear  to  have  come  from  Moldavia  into 
uermany  and.  Italy.  At  that  time,  they 
aheady  wandered  about  in  hordes  with  a 
commander  at  their  head.  In  1418,  the 
number  which  entered  Italy  alone,  was 
estimated  at  14,000  men.  Tliere  were 
many  in  Paris  in  14SQ.  They  were  frnst 
believed  to  be  pilgrims,  coming  from  the 
Holy  Land ;  they  were,  consequently,  not 
only  unmolested,  but  they  received  lettex^ 
of  protection;  for  instance,  from  Sigis- 
mund,  ill  1423.  It  is  known,  howeyer,mat 
in  later  timeSfthey  were  very  expert  in  coun- 
terfeiting similar  i^dcuments.  What  mii^ 
have  be^  the  cause  of  their  leaving  their 
eounn^j  is  not  knowp ;  but  veiy  probably 
they  were  induced  to  fly  from  the  cruel- 
lies exercised  byTamerfame,  on  his  march 
into  India,  in  1898,  when  thW  savage  con- 

3uerpr  fiOed  the  countrv  with  hXSoA  an4 
evastation.— See  Grellmann's  lEsi&r. 
Vertw^  ijiber  die  Zigeuner  (Historical 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Gypsies),  2d  edit. 
Gottin^n,  1787 ;  and  Joh.  v.  MfiUer's 
Scktoeizetgesckiehie  (History  of  Switzer- 
land), voL  a  Samma.  Werkt^  voL  21,  p. 
369  et  8eq>  ^ 

GrpsuBT,  sulphate  of  Ihne,  or  common 
plaster  of  Paris,  is  found  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms.  It  is  either  in  regular  crystals, 
in  which  form  it  is  sometimes  called  hU- 
mU^  br  in  large  crystalline  plates  and 
masses,  which  are  perfecdy  transparent, 
and  as  pure  as  the  fiilest  plate-glass  ;  or  It 
occurs  in  fescicular  or  radiated  masses, 
which  are  also  crystallized ;  it  is  some- 
times found  in  snow-white,  scaly  flakes, 
Mke  foam  or  snow ;  it  is  sometimes  semi- 
transparent,  like  horn  ;  and,  lasdy,  it  is 
met  with  most  commonly  in  large,  fine  or 
coarse-grained  compact  masses,  fomung 
rocks,  and  constimting  large  and  extensive 
strata.  In  this  form,  it  exhibits  a  great 
variety  of  colors — ^wWte,  red,  brown,  blue- 
ish  white,  &c.  The  variety  of  gypsum 
last  described,  constitutes  all  tlie  hills  and 
beds  of  this  mineral,  which  are  so  fre- 
quent amonff  secondary  rocks,  and  in 
what  are  called  the  salt  and  eoidformar 
turns.  It  occurs  rarely,  if  ever,  among 
the  primitive  rocks,  and  not  often  among 
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those  of  tlie  tsansition  class.  It  18  almost 
always  found  associated  with  the  rock 
adt,  whereon  salt-springs  are  found.  It 
contains  but  few  vegetable  or  animal 
remains;  those  that  occur,  ape  chiefly 
bones  of  quadrupeds,  amphibia,  fresh-wa- 
ter shells,  and  vegetable  remains.  Caves 
are  of  frequent  occiurence  in  gypsum. 
The  purer  semi-transparent  specimens  of 
gypsum  are  used  for  ornamental  works, 
119  vases,  urns,  &C.,  and  for  statuaiy ;  for 
which  purposes  its  softness  makes  it  veiy 
useful,  and  easy  to  work;  but  this  also 
renders  it  difficult  to  polish.  In  this  lart 
form,  it  is  the  alabaster  of  the  arts.  It 
constitutes  tire  material  used  in  making 
the  fine  plastering  for  the  internal  finish- 
ing of  cosriy  edifices,  and  gives  the  walls 
a  most  beaudful  whiteness.  It  is  also 
used,  after  being  burned,  for  the  composi- 
tion of  stucco- woric  of  all  sorts.  But  the 
great  and  important  use  of  gjrpsum,  or 
plaster,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  for  ma- 


nuring grass  and  graiB  lands ;  in  whidi 
cases  It  IS  truly  im^uable.  '  And  ft  is  in- 
conceivable how  great  an  additiomd  quan- 
tity of  grass  vi^  be'  obtained,  by  the 
sprinkling  a  peck  of  ground  plaster  upon 
the  acre  of  land.  It  is  certainly  the 
cheapest  and  best  manure  for  grasb  or 
grain.  It  is  found  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  occurs  in  veiy  extensive  de- 
posits in  New  York,  and  m  the  Western 
states,  in  all  which  great  quanddes  are 
due  and  sold  for  the  uses  above  d<^ 
scnbed. 

GtRfALCOir,  or  Jertalcon.  (See  Fd- 
corL) 

Gtromakct  (from  the  Greek  words 
yvpoit  a  circle,  and  /iavr«o,  prophecy) ;  the 
art  of  prophesying  by  means  of  a  circle, 
described  by  the  soothsayer  with  various 
ceremonies,  and  around  which  he  walks, 
saying  magic  words,  and  making  mysteri- 
ous motions,  the  more  eflfectuaJly  to  de- 
ceive the  uninitiated. 


H. 


H ;  the  eighth  letter  and  sixth  consonant 
in  tlie  Eiiglish  alphabet  H  was  not  al- 
ways considered  a  consonant.  The  other 
consonants  are  pronounced  with  a  less 
opening  of  the  mouth  than  the  vowels,  but 
h  with  a  greater  opening  than  even  tlie 
vowel  a.  In  Latin  and  ancient  Greek,  it 
was,  therefore,  not  considered  as  a  conso- 
nant, but  merely  as  a  breathing.  The  latter 
language,  as  is  well  known,  had  no  literal 
sign  for  it,  but  merely  what  is  called  the 
roi^^  breathing  (M ;  and  in  Latin  proso- 
dy, it  is  not  considered  as  a  letter.  In 
languages  in  wiiich  h  is  cotisidered  a  con- 
sonant, it  is  classed  with  tlie  gutturals.  In 
connexion  with  other  consonants,  it  some- 
times rendeisthem  softer ;  a8,for  instance, 
afler  p ;  in  Italian,  however,  it  serves  to 
rive  to  c  and  g,  followed  by  c  or  i,  the 
Sard  sound  (that  of  g  in  ^e,  and  c  in 
-  color) ;  hence  che  is  pronounced  Jfee,  and 
ghibeUino  like  ^dtne  in  English.  It  is 
a  very  delicate  Tetter,  and  is  jQ^quently  not 
sounded  at  all ;  as,  in  French,  in  all  words 
beginning  with  h  derived  from  Latin.  It 
also  takes  the  place  of  other  letters,  as  of 
/(q*  v.),  in  Spanish,  or  of  c ;  as  the  people 
m  the  environs  of  Saint-Mulo  say  hl{f 
and  Moche  for  clef  and  doche.    In  tlie  ar- 


ticle G,  it  is  shown  how  intimately  H  is 
connected  with  the  two  guttural  sounds 
of  the  German  ach  and  ich;  and,  as 
these  ^are  only  stronger  aspirations  than  k^ 
g  is  intimately  connected  with  h,  as  we 
find  to  be  the  case  in  the  Sclavonic  lan- 
guages. In  the  Bohemian,  Wondish  and 
Sclavonic  languages,  A,  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word,  pardcuWly  before  I  and  r,  is 
frequendy  pronounced  like  g  or  gh ;  as,  for 
instance,  jnlu6o«  is  pronounced  G/u6m^; 
Huspodar,  Go^podar.  Tlie  name  of  the 
German  town  Clcntcha  comes  from  the 
Wendish  Hluchowe;  and  in  the  Russian 
alphabet,  g  and  h  have  onl^r  one  charac- 
ter. In  me  ancient  Frankish  dialect,  h 
often  stood  before  ^  r  and  i ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  it  was  sometimes  suppressed, 
sometimes  changed  into  ch  or  k;  as  JHo- 
fhoTy  Hrudolf,  modoung,  have  become 
Lothaire  and  CloOwxre^  Ruda^^  Ludmg. 
But  we  must  not  suppose  that  h  was  not 
pronounced,  wherever  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  us  at  present  to  sound  it ;  because 
we  find  the  aspirates  h^  v,  tr,  before  Ij  m, 
&C.,  in  the  dialects  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians.  An  erroneous  aspiration 
eariy  crept  into  the  Latin,  of  whidi  Cice- 
ro complains  (Orat* 48), and  on  which  Ca- 
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tuOuB.ma^  an  epi8miij[c«83).  Theor* 
thography  of  pdcherj  trwmphaay  c6hoT$y 
^i«^  was  then  substituted  for  imlcer,  Mwi- 
pui^  COOTS,  wiuch,  as  well  as  mat  of  Qra4> 
cAttf  and  Socdbiff,  akhougfa  quite  fbreign 
tcom  the  Latin,  was  gradually  adopted  as 
the  comect  oiie«  The  Italians  have  almost 
entirely  banished  &  as  an  independent 
letter ;  they  leave  it  out  at  the  beginning 
of  words,  with  few  exceptions^  because  it 
is  not  pronounced;  and  instead  of  ph^ 


viz^jewidfyyCott^Eiieii  and  silk  stoffii, 
thread  and  ribbons.  Haarlem  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  bleachio^  grounds. 
H  carries  on  an  extensive  traffic  in 
flowers,  particularly  tulips.  PopuMon, 
23,000 ;  11  niUes  west  of  Amsterdam ;  lon« 
4<»  38^  Ijy^  E. ;  lat.  5Sr  ay  5^^  N. 

Habakkuk;  a  Jewi^  prophet,  who 
flourished  about  600  B.  C.  His  prophe- 
cy ii  in  an  elevated  religious^  lyrical 
fl^je.  Lamentations  for  the  fearful  de- 
vastations of  the  ChaldsBans  in  Judfea,  and 


they  write/    In  the  English  language,  &    ,__„ 

used,  in  connexion  with  t,  to  designate    the  approaching  down&fl  of  the  kingdom, 
e  lisping  sound  which  the  Spaniards    consolations  and  cheerinffhopoBiSDr  me  fli- 


denote  l^  z,  and  the  Grreeks  by  o.  The 
French  and  German  (ft  are  pronounced 
like  snnple  t  'Die  H  of  the  Ghreeks  was 
the  long  e,  but  vms  sometimes  used  as  an 
aspirate,  9»  in  words  in  which  it  pr^edes  r, 
asHEKATON.  It  was  formed  by  the  un- 
ion of  the  two  breathings,  the  rough  f  and 
the  smooth  -].  On  Roman  coins,  inscrip- 
rionss  and  in  manuscripts,  H  has  a  diversi- 
ty of  meanings,  as  honestas,  kic,  JuBres^ 
homOf  kabet,  hara,  htmos,-  Hadrianui, 
&c  On  modem  FVench  coins,  it  means 
the  mint  of  Rochelle.  H,  ampng  the 
Greeks,  as  a  numeral,  signified  8 ;  in  the 
La^  of  the  middle  ag^  200,  andH  with 
a  dash  over  it,  200,000.  In  music,  h  is 
tiie  seventh  degree  in  the  diatonic  scale^ 


ture,  the  humiliation  of  the  conquerors^ 
and  a  new  period  of  happiness  for  the 
Jews,  form  the  contents  of  his  writings* 
His  sentiments  and  language  are  greatly 
admired.  With  all  the  boHness  and  fer- 
vor of  his  imagination,  his  language  is 
pure,  and  his  verse  melodious.  His  ex- 
pressions are  characteristic  and  Hvely. 
liis  denunciations  are  terrible ;  his  derisi<m 
bitter;  his  consolation  cheering.  Habak- 
kuk  Beenm  to  tagtAfy  struggkr.  He  is  one 
of  the  12  minor  prophetsw 

Habeas  Corpus.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  all  civil  institutions,  to  secure  to 
every  hiember  the  rights  of  personal  Bb- 
erty,  or^  in  other  words,  the  control  and 
disposition  of  his  own  person,  at  his  own 


and  the  twelfth  in  the  chromatic ;  in  the    wiU  and  pleasure,  in  such  manner,  how- 

solmization  called  h  mi,  being  the  seventh    — -i-i^--  -i-  -  > i-i«-i — 

major  of  c,  the  pure  fiflh  of  c,  and  of  g 
the  third  major. 

Haarlem,  or  Haerlem  ;  a  city  of  the 
Netheriands,  in  North  Holland,  on  the  riv- 
er Spaaren,  about  three  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  communicates  with  Amsterdam, 
Leyden  and  the  lake  of  Haariem,  by  seve- 
ral navigable  canals.  It  was  formerly  a 
place  of  strength,  but  the  ramparts  are 
now  converted  into  public  promenadesi 
A  number  of  canals  traverse  the  town  in 
di^rent  directions,  some  of  them  bor- 
dered with  trees.  Among  the  public  edi- 
fices are  the  stadithoust,  an  elegant  build- 
ing, containing  a  vahiable  collection  of 
pictures,  a  mansion  or  palace  of  the  royal 
fiunily,  and  several  charitable  institutions. 
The  number  of  churches,  great  and  small, 
is  15 ;  the  principal  one  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  Holland,  and  contains  a  ooQec- 
tioQ  of  mitiquities  of  the  time  of  the  cru- 
aidea,  and  a  remarkable  organ.  The  oth- 
er objects  of  interest  are,  the  town  lilwa- 
ly,  the  anatomical  theatre,  and  the  botan- 
ical garden.  The  scientific  institutions  are, 
the  academy  of  sciences,  founded  in  1752, 
and  the  horticultural  society ;  to  the  for- 


ever, as  not  to  violate  the  laws  or  infiinge 
upon  the  rights  of  others.  It  may  seem, 
upon  the  first  cohnderafion  of  the  sub- 
j<Jct,  that  tins  is  not  on  object  of  the  insti- 
mtions  and  laws  of  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, since  the  sovereign,  and  those  rep« 
resehting  him  in  an  executive  or  military 
capacity,  may  seize  and  hnfMison  any 
one,  with  or  without  cause^  or  upon 
grounds  more  or  less  important  and  excu- 
sable, according  as  the  government  is,  in 
its  principles  and  in  its  administration, 
more  or  less  arbitrary.  But  a  sfight  re- 
flection will  diow,  thaty  even  in  the  most 
arbitraiy  governments,  the  first  object  is, 
to  secure  one  subject  from  the  seizure  of 
his  person,  or  the  violation  of  his  rights, 
whether  of  person  or  property,  by  anoth- 
er; fi)rin  a  community  of  men,  where 
every  member  should  bfe  lefl  at  liberty  to 
seize  upon  and  imprison  any  other,  if  he 
had  the  physical  power  to  do  so,  there 
would  be,  substantially,  and  to  practical 
purposes,  no  government  at  aB.  Tliere 
might  be  an  association  of  men  acting  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  prince,  and  in  con- 
cert with  each  other,  who  should  have 
move  power  than  any  other  association  in 


mer  belongs  a  valuable  museum.    Here    the  community,  and  who  might,  accord- 
are  sev^d  manufiKtmes  pn  a  small  scale,   iiiglyi  by  the  right  of  the  strongest,  seize 
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peraoDB  and  ym)pmiy  at  their  own  wiU 
and  pleasure;  mt  audi  an  asaociadon 
wouki  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  pivil 
polity  or  goyenuneiit,  ivhich  ngnifies  not 
merely  physical  power  and  superiority  of 
force,  which  exists  among  brutes  as  well 
as  men,  but  a  body  of  laws  more  or  leas 
esEtensive,  whereby  the  liber^  and  riffhts 
of  the  subjects  are  secured  more  or  less 
effectually,  according  to  the  degree  of  im- 
provement and  perfection  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  lavtrs  oi  the  state.    In  eveiy  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  whether  arbitrary  or 
free,  or  occupying  any  one  of  the  various 
degrees  in  the  scale  of  freedom,  one  of 
the  first  and  moat  important  objects,  is  the 
securi^  of  the  persons  from  violence  or 
detention;  not  authorized  Iw  law.     There 
is,  then,  this  essential  difference,  in  this 
respect,  between  different  goveramenti^  )— 
in  those  which  are  ari)itrary,  the  present 
will  of  the  sovereign,  and,  accordingly  r  of 
those  representing  him  in  civil  ana  mili- 
tary capacities,  is  the  law;   whereas,  in 
others,  the  law  is  a  fixed  rule,  which  eve- 
iy citizen  or  subject  may  know  and  con- 
form to,  if  he  chooses ;  the  severely  and 
the  maij^istrttes  being  bound  by  this  law 
no  less  th&n  the  other  members  of  the  so- 
ciety.   Thii  fixed  law  setdes,  beforehand, 
all  the  cases  ki  which  any  person  may  be 
detained  or  iniprisoned ;   and  the  term 
imprisonment,   ki   this  application*  does 
not  signify  merely  diutting  up  in  a  gaol, 
since  the  voluntary  detention  of  a  person 
in  a  nrivate  house  or  in  the  streets,  says 
air  William  Blackstooe,  is  an  trnprison- 
m£nL    The  cases,  m  which  imprisonment 
is  lawful,  being  thus  ascertained  by  the 
law,  the  great  proviaon  of  magna  charta 
intervenes,  namely,  "That  no  freeman 
shall  be  seized  or  imprisoned,  but  by  the 
judgment  of  bis  equals  or  the  law  pf  the 
land."    The  term  eqtudi  or  peera^  here, 
has  reference  to  an  indictment  or  trial  by 
jury,  or  other  body,  of  which  the  office 
and  functions  are  equivalent  to  those  of 
jurors,  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  house 
of  lords,  in  respect  to  certain  parties  and 
offences.    This  particular  mode  of  accu- 
sation or  trial  might  as  well  be  omitted, 
and  the  rule  would  then  stand,  that  ik> 
man  should  be  imprisoned  but  by  xhe  law 
-  of  the  land.    It  is  the  law  alone  that  can 
imprison,  and  not  the  sovereign,  or  any 
representative  of  the  sovereign,  whether 
the  sovereignty  resides  in  one  individua], 
or  a  body,  or  more  than  one  body  of  men. 
This.prindple  constitutes  the  leading  fea- 
ture of  magna,  charta,  and  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  every  fiiee  ffovemment    In 
order  to  secure  personu  Ubertyi  and,  at 


the  same  ^ne,  to  mimitBiD  covemment, 
which  requires,  in  the  case  of  crimes  and 
some  others,  the  restraint  of  the  person,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  linv  should 
not  only  specify,  explicidy^  the  cases  in 
which  me  citizen  may  be  seized  or  im- 
prisoned, but  also  provide. that  he  shall 
not  be  arrested,  or  restrained  of  hislibert)V 
in  any  other  case  whatever ;  and  such  is 
the  law  in  En|;land  and  in  all  of  the  U. 
States.    Nor  is  this  principle  confined  to 
the  person,  it  being  no  less  the  law  that  a 
man^  goods, than  thathis  persou  shall  not  . 
be  seis^  and  detained,  otherwise  than  by 
order  of  the  law.    Such  bein^  the  rules 
tiiatlieatthe  foundation  of  civil  society, 
the  veiy  important  question  occurs.  How  . 
these  rules  are  to  be  enforced  ;  how  is  the 
law,  most  effectually,  to  guaranty  to  ere- 
ry  one  of  its  subjectt,  the  invioldinlity  of 
Ins  person  and  property  ?    The  firet  and 
most  obvious  secun^  is  that  derived  di- 
rectiy  fh>m  the  law  of  nature,  and  not  sur- 
rendered among  the  other  sacrifices  made 
t^  the  members  of  a  community  to  each 
pther,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
forming  of  civil  society.    The  law  per- 
mits every  man  to  defend  his  person  and 
proper^,  and  to  repel,  by  force,  any  un- 
laiimd  uivasion  of  either.    It  mVL  not  jus- 
tify him  in  using  extreme  iforce,  and  com- 
.mitting  any  outrageous,  disproportionate 
or  wanton  injury,  in  resisting  and  repelling 
even  an  unlawful  injuiy  or  his  person  or 
property ;  but  it  wiU  justify  him  in  usinff 
a  reasonable  degree  of  force,  proportioned 
to  the  injuriousness  or  atrocity  of  the  \io- 
lence  attempted  by  the  assailing  party. 
But  the  law  of  nature  affords  but  a  feeble 
protecticm,  and  men  unite  in  communi- 
ties, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  ef- 
fectual defences  against  wrong,  and  repa- 
rations for  injuries  when  committed ;  and 
the  very  fir^provision  of  the  law  is  to  in- 
flict punishment  for  any  wrongs  and  vio- 
lence, whereby  the  pubUc  is  disturbed, 
and  flJso  to  make  reparation  to  a  par^  in- 
jured.   If  one  man  unlawfully  seizes  the 
property,  or  imprisons  the  person  of  an- 
other, he  is,  by  the  laws  of  every  commu* 
nity,  liable  to  make  amends  in  damaffe& 
As  far,  therefore,  as  an  injury  is  such  tha( 
it  can  be  repaired  by  a  pecuniary  compen- 
satioD,  and  as  fiu*  as  the  trespasser  is  able 
to  make  such  reparation,  the  remedy  is 
complete.    But  smce  trespassers  are  not 
always  able  to  make  reparation  for  inju- 
ries, and  some  injuries  are  such  that  pe- 
cuniary damages  are  not  an  adequate  rep- 
aration, and,  also,  because  the  law  in- 
tends to  prevent  wrongs,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide fiur  punishments  and  compensations 
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where  Uiey  hure  been  commktcid,  it  pro* 
▼ides  certain  processes  for  immediate  pre- 
vendoQ,  in  case  of  a  violent  and  unmitnor- 
ized  iavaaon  of  property  or  penon.     Of 
this  character  are  the  processes  on  com- 
plaint fyr  forcible  entry  on  real  estate,  the 
action  of  replevin  in  respect  to  goods  and 
chattels,  ancl  the  writ  de  hormne  regle^ian-- 
do,  or  writ  of  tuAeoM  ixrpu^,  in  respect  to 
the  permn.    Tbe  writ  de  tunmne  repUgir 
ando  is  enrailar  to  that  of  replevin,  and  is, 
in  fact,  as  its  name  imports,  the  rephfoymg 
0f  a  man.    When  a  man's  person  has 
been  carried  out  of  the  country,  so  that 
he  cannot  be  found,  then  a  process  takes 
place  somewhat  similar  to  that  adopted 
when  goods  are  carried  off,  so  as  not  to  be 
replevmble.    In  the  case  of  the  good%  a 
process   tn  vMemam  issues,  by  which 
other  goods  are  taken.    So  in  the  case  of 
the  man ;  the  person  Who  thus  convey- 
ed bim  away,  is  himself  taken  in  a  pro- 
cess in  wfUiernam^  as  a  pledge  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  person  sdoghl  to  be  re- 
plevied.   This  process  of  replevying  a 
man  is  very  ancient  in  the  Eiigii»«h  law ; 
forms  of  the  writ  bein^  given  by  Fltzher* 
bert,  and  ak»  found  m  the  Register  of 
Writs.    But  it  was  not  until  more  than 
400  years  after  the  date  of  magna  eharta, 
fbex  an  adequate  remedy  wps  adopted, 
whereby  the  great  privilege,  provided  for 
in  that  charter,  was  efl^uoUy  secured. 
This  security  was  effected  by  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  passed  in  the  thirty-fhst  year 
of  Charles  II,  c.  2^  which  has  been  adopt- 
ed, in  substance,  in  all  the  U*  States ;  and 
many  of  tbe  state  constitutions  ejqpressly 
guai^ty  to  the  citizens  the  right  to  thk 
writ,  as  one  of  die  fundamental  principles 
of  die  goveAin^t;  and  by  die  constitu- 
tion of  the  U.  Stvtes,  the  privilege  of  this  - 
writ  Is  secured,  at  all  tunes,  except  in 
cases  of  rebeUion  oi^  invasion,  when  the 
pnfafic  safety  may  require  its  suspension. 
The  ri^t  is  Hahle  to  be  su^iended  in 
England  in  the  same  cases,  it  being  some- 
times necessaiy  to  clothe  the  executive 
with  an  extraonfiparv  porwer,  as  the  Ro- 
mans were  in  the  habit  of  choosing  a  dic- 
tator in  emergencies,  when  the  pufilic  was 
in  danger.    This,  as  mr  WiHiam  Black- 
atone  sa3r8,  w  the  sacrifice  of  the  security 
of  personal  liberty  fbr  a  time^  die  more 
eflectnally  to  secure  it  in  future.    At  all 
times,  when  the  privilege  is  not  suspend- 
ed by  law,  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  this 
writ    It  is,  however,  to  no  purpose  that 
die  party  ^ouM  be  iMrought  b^ore  a  judge, 
on  habeas  corpus,  to  be  immediately  re- 
manded to  prison.    The  laws,  according- 
ly, eieept  certain  ea^es  $  dius  the  laWBof 


New  York  provide,  tet  if  apersoB  is  not 
a  convict,  or  in  execution  b^  legal  pro- 
cess, or  committed  fbr  treason  or  felony^ 
plainly  expressed  in  the  warrant,  and  has 
not  negle<^  to  apply  to  be  released  for 
two  whole  term?,  he  is  entiUed  to  diis  writ. 
An  apphcation  may  be  made  to  a  judge, 
either  m  court  or  out  of  court,  for  this  writ ; 
and  if  it  does  not  appear  that  die  person 
is  imprisoned  under  some  of  the  circum- 
stances above-named,  or,  if  it  be  in  some 
other  state  than  New  York,  if  it  does  not 
appear  to  the  judge,  that  his  case  comes 
under  some  of^the  exceptions  provided  by 
tbe  law  of  the  8tate^(and  the  fciws  except 
only  the  plainest  cases),  then  it  is  the  ab- 
solute duty  of  the  judge  to  grant  the  writ, 
directed  to  the  gaoler,  officer  or  person 
who  detauis  the  complainant,  ordering 
him  to  bring  the  prisoner  before  him. 
The  laws  of  England  provide,  dutf,  if  the 
chancellor  or  any  of  the  12  judses  refuses 
the  writ  when  the  party  is  entided  to  it, 
he  incurs  a  vey  h^vy  forfeiture  to  the 
complainant  It  is  universally,  in  the  U» 
States,  the  imperative  duty  of  the  judee 
to  Older  the  complainant  to  be  immedi-^ 
ately  brought  before  him,  unless  his  easer 
plainly  comes  vrithin  one  of  the  excep- 
tions pointed  out  by  the  law.  The  pity 
being  thus  brought  up,  the  iudge  deter- 
mines whether  he  is  endded  to  be  <Ks- 
Char^ed,  abedutely^  or  to  be  discharged 
on  giving  a  certain  bail,  or  must  be  re- 
manded to  prison.  If  the  imprisonment 
is  wholfy  unauthorized,  the  complainant 
is  discharged ;  if  h  be  not  unauthorized, 
but  is  yet  for  a  cause  in  which  the  party 
is  eutided  to  be  discharged  on  giving  bell, 
the  judge  ordm  accordingly.  This  is 
the  writ  which  is  jusdy  denominated  the 
great  bvhoark  and  second  magna  ehoHa  of 
British  liberty.  And  it  is  no  less  the  Iml- 
wark  of  American  than  of  British  fibei^ ; 
fbr  it  not  otdy  protects  the  citizen  from 
unlawful  imprisonment,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  civil  officer?  of  the  government,  in 
behalf  of  the.  pubfic,  but  also  against 
groyndless  arrests  at  the  suh  or  instigation 
of  individuals.  There  are  other  vrrits  pf 
habeas  corpus,  hut  the  one  we  have  de- 
scribed is  always  intended  when  the  terms 
are  used  without  explanation. 

Habitation.  (See  DomicQ,  Jfypendix 
to  vol.  iv,  page  613 ;  also  DweUing,) 

Hache  n'  Armes  (Drench) ;  the  batrie- 
axe,  or  mace,  of  the  knights. 

HAciEifDA  [Spanish] ;  a  farm,  smgly  sit- 
uated ;  also  public  revenue. 

Hackbbrht,  or  Hoop  Ash  (cMs  eras- 
sybUa\  is  a  western  tree,  abundant  in  the 
Main  of  the  (Mho  and  beyond  the  MisBis- 
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aqppi,  and  bocioniiff  somedmes  oa  the 
eastern  slope  of  tlie  Alleffhanies,  especial- 
W  in  the  basins  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Potomac.  It  grows  to  a  great  height,  but 
^e  thickness  of  the  trunk  is  not  propor- 
tional. The  leaves,  which  are  not  unlike 
those  of  the  mulberry,  are  larger  than  in 
the  other  species  of  nettle-tree,  ovate  and 
acuminate ;  the  small  white  flowers  are- 
succeeded  by  one-seeded  berries^  of  a 
Mack  color,  and  resembling  peas  in  size  and 
shape.  The  wood,  on  account  4>f  its  apt- 
ituae  to  decay,  is  little  used,  but  is  said  to 
make  very-fine  charcoaL 

Hack£|it,  Philip ;  a  distiiiguished  Ger- 
man landscape-painten  bom  at  Prentzlow> 
in  ibe  Ukennark,  in  1737,  died  at  Flor- 
ence, 1806.  His  four  younger  brothers  were 
also  distinguished  in  the  arts,  three  of  them  • 
in  painting,  and  one  (George)  in  •engrav- 
ing. In  1768,  Philq)  Hackert  went  to 
ItSy.  On  his  return  fix>m  Naples  ^in 
1770)  to  Rome,  Catharine,  empress  of 
Russia,  employed  him  to  paint  six  pictures 
representing  the  two  battles  ofTschesme. 
These  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fiime. 
In  order  to  enable  the  artist  to  form  acor- 
rett  nodon  of  the  explosion  of  a  vessel, 
count  Orloff  caused  a  Russian  fiigate  to 
be  blo^  up  in  his  presence.  The  singu- 
larity of  tms  model,  manv  months  be- 
fore sfoken  of  in  all  the  European  pa- 
pers, contributed  net  a  fitde  to  increase 
the  iiune  of  the  picture.  In  1783,  he 
was  presented  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  Na- 

Eles,  whose  fiivor  he  soon  gained.  In  1786, 
e  received  an  appointment  in  Naples. 
When  the  revolutionary  v?ars  broke  out, 
bem^  considered  br  the  royalists  as  a  re- 
publican, and  by  the  French  as  a  royal- 
ist, he  was  obliged  to  redfe  to  Florencoi 
where  he  died  in  180a  His  foite  lay  in 
paindng  scenes.  To  originality  of  com- 
position his  pictures  have  no  claim.  He 
was  also'  sidlful  in  restoring  inedirei^ 
as  wpears  by  his  letter  to  k>rd  Hamilton, 
StdP  uio  ddla  vemkt  neUa  pittura  (1788). 
He  communicated  fragments  to  G6the,  on 
landscape  paintin|[L  who  published  Ph, 
H(Uktrr8Bu^rt^pm»cheSSsicait^meid  liach 
dessen  eignm  *m^9&txtn.  This  work  con- 
tains anecdotes  of  king  Ferdinand,  such 
as'  his  formal  distribution  of,  pieces  of  wild 
boar's  flesli  among  hisfiivorites,  according 
to  their  rank^  and  other  stories  of  the  same 
sort,  illustratmg  the  unbedlity  of  the  Nea- 
politan court,  defncted,  likewise,  in  Col- 
iinflnvood's  Letters.^ 

Hackmatack;  a  term  applied,  in  man^ 
parts  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Amen- 
can  krch.    (See  Larck.) 
Hackivet;  a  large  and  populous  village 


and  paridi  of  Eiiii^aiiid,  in  Ifiddkaeo^ 
miles  finom  Lcmdon,  to  which  it  is  joined 
by  several  new  rovrs  and  sueets.  It  has 
a  receptacle  fat  hinatics.  8t  John's  pel- 
ace,  an  ancient  house  in  Well's  street,  now 
let  out  in  teneHients  to  poor  families,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  residence  of  fhe 
C'  r  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jenisa- 
In  this -parish,  south  of  Seabridge, 
are  the  Temple  mills,  once  belonging  to 
the  knights  Temj^ank    Population  22,494. 

Hacknet  ;  a  horse  ke]ft  to  let.  This 
term  in  England  is  often  shortened  into 
hack. — Haacnnf  coach;  a  coach  kept  to 
let  In  the  Imited  States,  such  coaches 
are  commonly  called  hacks.  Hackney 
coaches  began  first  to  j^y,  under  this 
name,  in  I^ndon,  in  lo25i,  when  they 
were  twenty  in  number.   '(See .  Coa^he$.) 

Haddock  (gadut  agl^inuM),  This  fish 
appears  in  such  shoals  as  to  cover  a  tract 
of^many  mile&  keeping  near  the  shore. 
In  stormy  weather,  they  vrill  not  take  the 
bait  The  fishermen  asBert,  that  they  then 
buiT  themselves  in  the  mud,  and  thtis 
shelter  themselves  tUl  the  agitation  of 
the  water  has  ceased.  In  proof  of  this, 
they  allege  that  those  which  are  taken 
immediately ,  after  a  stonn  are  ^cover- 
ed with  mud  upon  the  back.  The  com- 
mon size  of  the  haddock  is  12  iiiches.  It 
has  a  brovm  back,  a  silvery  bcfly ,  and  a 
black  lateral  line.  On  each  side,  aix>at 
the  middle,  is  a  large  black  i|>ot  the  prints^ 
as  is  superstitioudy  believed,  of  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  St  Pet^,  when  he  took  the 
tribute  money  fixnn  its  mouth ;  but,  unfi>r- 
tunately,  the  haddock  is  not  the  only  fish 
thus  distingnished.  It  derives  its  q»ecific 
name  fix>m  tagl^mj  which  was  anciently 
its  common  appelk^on. 
.     Hades.    (See  PhUo.) 

Hadjt  ;  tne  title  ot  a  Mohammedan 
who  p^orms  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca— -ft 
religious  act,  which  eveiy  true  believer  is 
directed  to  perform^  at  least,  once.  Aocjf 
is  the  name  of  the  celebration  which  takes 
place  on  the  andval  of  the  caravans  of 
pilgrims  at  Mecca.  ^For  an  account  of  it, 
see  the  article  jSrt{/af.|  A  venr  interesting 
description  ^f  the  hat^^  and  the  ntnnber- 
less  pufpims,  tsogether  with  Mecca  and  the 
Caaba,  is  to  be  found  in  Burekhaidt's 
Travels  (2  vqls.  4to.,  London). 

Hadlet,  John,  vice-president  of  the  royal 
society  of  London,  inio  (in  1731)  is  said 
to  have  invented  the  reflecting  quadrant. 
The  invention  is  also  attributed  to  Thomas 
Godfiny,  of  Philadelphia.  [See  Gotfftty.) 

Hadriatic*    (See  Adriatic) 

Hjema  (from  the  Greek  a^  blood) ;  a 
word  which  appears  in  a  great  number  of 
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Bcimflftis  oompoundfl,  pnticulaily  ib  bota^ 
ny,  minenlogr  and  mediciiie. 

Hjbxatics  (from  a^,  Greek^^  blood) ; 
the  bnmcfa  of  physiology  which  treats  of 
theblood. 

Hjemattte,  Red,  and  Brown.  (SeeJhm, 
Ort»  of,) 

Hjemus,  in  ancient  geography ;  a  chain 
of  roountuns  running  eas^nranily  from 
the  andent  Oifoelus  to  the  Pontus  Eiud- 
mi%  and  separating  Mcraia  from  Thraoe. 
It  tetmiiiated  in  a  cape  on  the  Black  sea, 
caUed  HSanir  JBiiCmiia,  at  present  Emmt' 
tajk.  The  mpdera  name  of  the  Hiemus 
isBoftan.  (q.T.)  Fabie  derives  this  name 
from  Htemus,  king,  of  Thrace,  who,  con- 
cidering  himself  equal  to  Jupiter,  was 
changed,  with  his  wife,  who  compared 
herodf  to  Juno,  into  this  mountain. 

Hjbioce,  Thfluddeus,  a  Bohemian  natu- . 
ral  philosopher  and  tniTellei^  was  invieed 
bv  the  Spanish  government  to  accompany 
Mahmna  on  his  vo3rage  round  the  world, 
in  17^.  He  arrived  at  Cadi^  24  hours 
after  the  eiqiedition  had  set  sail,  fie  fol- 
lowedit  in  the  next  vessel  that  sailed  to 
the  ri^mr  Plata,  but  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Montevideo.  Hsnke  swam  safe 
ashcM^with  his  lanneeus  and  his  papers 
in  his  cap;  and,  findii^  th^t  the  expedi- 
tion had  ahea^  set  sau,  he  determined  to 
aeek  captun  Malaspina  in  St  Jago^  bv 
crossing  the  Andea  Widiout  any  knowl- 
edge of  &e  language  of  the  country,  and 
without  any  asntance,  tins  courageous 
predecessor  of  Humboldt  surmounted  all 
obstacles,  and  succeeded  in  joiniiig  Mala- 
s|nna.  Hflmke  never  returned  to  Europe ; 
he  died  in  America,  perhaps  purposely  de* 
tained.  The  royal  Bohemian  naUonal 
museum  possesses  his  collections  of  natu- 
ral historv.  It  publisfaed  at  IWue,  in 
ISK,  Rmquia,  aemkeon^  sen  Descri^ 
Hornet  d  kone$  Plantanm^  ju^  in  .^menai 
Mtnd.  d  Borealh  m  Inndts  PkUwpinis  tl 
Msriams  coOegU  Thaddeua  Hemkc  (with 
13  engravmgB^ 

Happ,  an  andquated  Clerman  word, 
aignifymg  the  sea,  and  also  a  large  bay, 
irach  appears  in  geoffraphical  names,  as 
Cwri$tht'aaf,  H&rt^m  French, as Aivre 
de  Gnot^  is  derived  from  it;  and  Aotm,  in 
the  Dai^sh,  ISaibtnhaxn  (Copenhagen), 
port  of  merchantB,  is  connected  with  it ;  as 
aoe  also  the  Swedish  Aom  or  tonn,signifying 
porij  as  in  Frkdrkhi^umi  (Fredericks  m)rt^ 
the  English  Aoven,  and  the  German  haftn. 

Hapix,  or  Hafxs,  Mohammed  Schems- 
eddin,  one  of  die  most  eelebrated  and  most 
channing  poeisof  Persia,  was  bom  at  the 
be^noong  of  the  I4th  century ;  studied 
tfaoology  and  law,  aeienoes  which,  in  Mo- 


hammedan conntries,  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  odier.  The  surname 
Hafiz  was  given  him  because  he  knew  the 
Koran  by  heart  He  preferred  independ- 
ent poverty,  as  a  dervise,  to  a  life  at  court, 
whither  he  was  often  inioted  by  sultan  Ah- 
med«  who  eamesdy  preas^  him  to  visit 
Bajgdad.  He  became  a  sheik,  or  chief  of  ^ 
a  natemity  of  dervises,  and  died,  probably 
1^  ShiraZi  in  1989,  where  a  sepulchral 
monument  was  erected  to  him,  which 
has  been  often  described  by  travellers; 
but,  in  October,  1825,  an  earthquake  at 
Shiraz  destroyed,  among  many  other 
buildinge^  the  monument  of  Hafiz,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  celebrated  Sadi. 
Some  idea  of  his  style  and  sentiments 
may  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
translations.  Sir  William  Jones  publish- 
ed translations  of  two  of  his  odes,  whieh 
are  extremely  beautiful ;  besides  which, 
may  be  noticed  Nott's  Select  Odes  of  Ha- 
fiz, translated  into  English  Verse^  with  the 
Original  Text  (1787, 4to.),  and  Hindley's 
Pernan  Lyrics,  from  the  Divan-I-Hafiz, 
with  Paraphrases  in  Verse  and  Prose  (1800, 
4to.)  The  sones  of  Hafiz  were  collected 
into  a  d&oaxi,  after  his  death,  which  was 
published  complete  (Calcutta,  1791 ),  and 
translated  into  German  hw  the  celebrated 
Orientalist  von  Hapuner  (2  vols.,  Stuttgard, 
1811^1815).  The  poems  of  Hafiz  are 
distinguished  for  sprigfattiness  and  Anac- 
reontic festivity.  He  is  not  unfiequcnt- 
ly  loud  in  praise  of  wine,  k>ve  and  pleas- 
ure. &me  writers  have* sousht  a  mystic 
meaning  in  these  verses.  Peridoun,  Sururi, 
Sadi  and  other^  have  attempted  to  explain 
^what  they  supposed  to  be  the  hidden  sense. 

Haoar  (L  e.,  the  vtnmf^) ;  an  £g3rptitti 
slave  in  Aoraham's  house.  She  was  pre- 
sented, by  her  mistress  Sarah,  to.Abraham, 
in  order  that  Abraham  might  not  die 
without  descendants,  Sarah  herself  being 
barren.  Hagar  bore  Ishmael ;  but  Sarah 
soon  became  jealous  of  her,  and  treat- 
ed her  severely.  Hagar  fled,  but  afler- 
warcls  returned,  and,  when  Sarah  bore 
Isaac,  was  sent  away  by  Abraham,  who, 
the  Bible  informs  ^s,  had  received  a  di- 
vine order  to  dismiss  her.  She  sufi^red 
much  distress  in  the  desert,  but  was  re- 
lieved by  an  angel,  and  married  her  son 
to  an  Egyptian  woman.  {Gtn^  i,  16,  91*) 
Saint  Paul  makes  her  the  allegorical  rep- 
Teseniation  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  de- 
prived of  any  participadon  in  the  gospel, 
as  she  with  her  son  did  not  inherit  any 
thin  e  from  Abraham.   (Cro/.  iv.  2U 

IiAeEDORi?,  Frederic  von,  a  German 

r,  native  of  Hamburg,  was  bom  in  1708. 
received  a  good  education^  and  di»- 
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jf>la7ed  taknts  finr  poetry  when  young; 
but,  becoming  an  oiphan  at  the  ace  of  14, 
he  found  himself  dependent  on  his  own 
exertions  for  support.  He,  however,  con- 
tinued studying  in  the  flymnasiuni  at 
Hambuig,  dU  1^26^  when  he  removed  to 
the  qniveraity  at  Jena,  as  a  law  student 
In  1729,  he  published  a  small  collection  of 
poems;  and  the  same  year  he  went  to 
London,  in  the  suite  of  the  Danish  ambas- 
sador, baron  von  Scelenthal,  with  whom 
he  leaided  till  1731.  He  obtained,  in  1733, 
the  appointment  of  secretaiy  to  t^e  Eng- 
lish iactoiy  at  Hamburg,  which  placed 
him  in  easy  circumatances.  It  was  not 
till  1738  that  he  again  appeared  before  the 
pubTic  as  an  author, -when  he  printed  the 
first  book  of  his  Fables,  Which  were  much 
admired.  In  1740,  he  published  the  Man 
of  Letters,  and,  m  1743^  his  celebrated 
poemOn  Happiness,  which  established  his 
reputation  as  a  moral  writer.  The  second 
bcK>k  of  his  Fables  appeared  in  1750 ;  and 
he  aflerwftrds  produced  many  lyric  pieces 
in  the  style  of  Prior.  He  died  of  dropsy 
in  1754.  Wieland,  in  the  preface  to  his  po- 
etical worics,  terms  him  the  German  Horace. 
HAGEN^Frederic  Henry  von  der^profbssor 
an  the  umversitv  of  Berlin,  was  bom  Feb. 
19, 1780,  at  Schmiedeberg,  in  the  Uker- 
muk.  In  his  18th  vear,  he  went  to  Halle 
to  study  law,  but  WolTs  lectures  won  him 
over  to  the  belles-lettres,  in  the  study  of 
inrhich  he  was  still  moi^e  confirmed  by  the 
turn  which  German  literature  recdved 
from  Schilleiv  G6the,  Novalis,  Tie^k.  Li 
1607,  Haffen  pubUabed,  in  Berlin,  a  colla- 
tion of  old  popular  sones.  On  his  travels, 
he  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
most  eminent  literati,  and  particularly 
Eschenburg,  who  liberally  permitted  him 
to  make  use  of  his  important  collections. 
In  1808,  he  published,  with  Biischinff, 
German  Poems  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1  voL, 
.4to*) ;  in  18Q9,  Das  Bw^  der  Laebe,  a  col- 
lection of  old  Gennan  tales,  in  prose ; 
1809—1812,  the  Maatum  fur  didtuische 
LUeratur  imd  Ktmst',  in  connexion  with 
several  other  Uterati.  In  1810,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  German  lan- 
guage and  literature,  at  the  new  university 
t>f  fierUn.  In  1812,  he  published,  with 
BiiscMng,the  Gnrndrias  zur  Geschichle  der 
a!fdads(Mn  Dichtkunsty  and  lectured  on  the 
MbdvngtnUed,  In  1811,  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  in  Breslau.  At  a  later  period, 
he  lectured  on  the  old  German  and  north-, 
er^  mythology;  but  his  hiost  important 
work  was  a  new  edition  of  the  HeldenbucL 
(qw  v.)  In  1812,  he  published  a  collection 
of  the  songs  of  the  Edda;  and^  afterwards, 
a  body  of  okt  northern  Sagas ;  and,  m  1814 


_iai^  tranalatim  of  die  mOina  and 

^/y^tmg^  Saea  (originally  taken  from  the 
German^  and  of  the  JVolsunga  Saga,  He 
tlien  travelled  in  Italy  and  the  south  of 
Germany,  partly  in  company  with  pro- 
feaaor  Raumer,  the  historian.  In  1820,  he  < 
publiahed!  his  3d  edition  of  t^e  JVMvn* 
genlied.  In  1823,  he  w^t  to  Paris,  to  make 
Use  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Manessean 
collection  of  140  old  German  poets.  la 
1824,  he  was  again  appointed  professor  at 
Berlin.  He  baa  publi^ed  numerous 
other  wotks  iUustratlve  of  old  Gennan 
literature. 

HAnEii,jro8eph;  bom  about  1750/aMi1an« 
of  a  German  fiunihr  •  a  distinguished  Orien- 
talist, professor  of  the  Oriental  langua^ 
in  the  university  of  Pavia.  He  first  distm- 
guished  himself  in  the  literary  world  by  the 
discovery  of  the  finud  of  a  Sicilian  monk^ 
named  Vella,  who  had  attempted  to  im- 
pose on  the  court  of  Pidermo  by  son^ 
forged  documents  relative  to  the  histoiy 
of  Sicily.  Hager  leil  Palermo  for  Eng- 
land, where  he  in  vain  endeavored  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  public  in  fa\'or 
of  his  researches  concerning  Chinese  lite- 
rature. His  pretensions  as  an  Oriental 
scholar  were  questioned  by  doctor  Anto- 
nio Montucci,  an  Italian  resident  in  that 
country,  who  was  engaged  in  similar  pur- 
suits. Hager  publi^ed  an  Explanation 
of  the  elementary  Characters  of  the  Clii- 
:nese,  with  an'  ^alyais  of  their  Symbols 
and  Hieroglyphics  (London,  1801,  folio), 
dnd  a  Dissertation  on  the  newly-discov- 
ered Babylonian  Inscriptions  (1^1,  4to.). 
He  then  went  to  Pans,  where  he  pro- 
duced tlie' following  works:  the  Monu- 
n^nt  of  Yu,  the  most  ancient  Inscription 
m  China  (1802,  foho) ;  a  Description  of  the 
Cliinese  Medals  in  the  imperial  Cabjuet 
of  France  (1805, 4to.)4  theChmese  Pan- 
theon, or  a  Comparison  of  the  religiouB 
liites  of  the  Greeks  widi  those  of  the  Chi- 
nese (1806,  4to.).  Firom  Paris  Hager  re- 
moved to  Milan,  where  he  published,  iii 
Italian,  lUustrations  of  an  Oriental  Zodiac, 
preserved  in  the  Cabmet  of  Medals  at 
Pari^  and  which  was  discovered  near  the 
Site  of  ancient  Babylon  (1812,  foho).  lu 
hid  Jdtmene,  he  intended  to  show  that  die 
Turks  were  fonneriy  connected  with  the 
Chinese^  His  Observations  on  the  Re- 
semblance between  the  Language  of  the 
Russians  and  that  of  the  Romans  (Milan, 
1817],  is  fUil  of  hypotheses;  Julius  Klq>- 
roth  has  shown  that  Hager's  works,  thou^ 
they  have  great  merit,  contain  gross  mis- 
takes.   He  died  at  Milan,  June  27, 1820. 

Hagbestown;    a  post-^wn  of  Mary- 
.land^  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Wash- 
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hicton,  on  Andetam  creek,  69  miles  N.  W. 
ofWashSogton,  71 W.  by  N,  of  Baltimore ; 
popuktioD,  in  1820, 2690.  (For  thejpopu- 
latKNi  in  1830,  see  Uinted  StaUs.)  It  is  a 
pleasant  and  flourishing  town,  regularly 
laid  out  and  well  built,  a  great  part  of  the 
houses  being  of  brick  or  stone.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  feme  and  well  cultivated  tract 
cf  country,  which  is  one  of  the  best  dis« 
tricts  in  ti^  U.  States  fin*  raising  wheat* 
The  town  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a 
town-house,  a  masonic  hall,  an  academy, 
and  five  houses  of  pubhc  worship,  for 
German  Lutherans,  German  Calvinists, 
EpiacopBlians,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Inethodists,  one  each. 

Haooai;  one  of  the  minor  prophets,, 
wfaoi,  inmiediately  after  the  remm  of  the 
Jews  from  exile,  urged  the  rebuilding  of 
tin  temple,  as  a  condition  of  the  divine 
UesBing  fer  the  new  state.  (Ezra  v.  12 ; 
vL  4.)  He  therefore  lived  in  the  time  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  Ezra  and  Zacharias. 
Some  critics  have  thought  that  the  vnit- 
ings  now  bearing  his  name  are  only  sum- 
maries of  his  worics,  because,  they  ^y, 
they  show  a  poverty  of  ideas  and  imagina- 
tioiL  The  best  modem  edition  of  Haffgai 
is  in  RosenmCdler's  Schol,  in  Vet,  Tb(., 
p.  7,  voL  iv,  where  the  former  coinmenta- 
rieft  are  abo  to  be  found. 

HAGiooaAPHA  (iy«K,  holy).  The  Jews 
divide  the  Old  Testament  into  three  |>arts : 
1.  the  law,  which  comprehends  the  five 
books  of  Moses;  2.  the  prophets;  and, 
3.  the  veridngs  tetmed  by  them  Oe^tiMm, 
and  by  the  Greeks  Hagiographcty  whence 
the  word  has  been  intrMUced  into  the 
English  language.  The  Cetubim  compre- 
hended the  b<M>ks  of  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiali,  Clironicles, 
Ruodi,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Esther,  The  Hagwgrapha  were  distin- 
guished from  the  prophecies,  because  the 
matter  contained  in  them  was  not  re- 
ceived by  the  way  of  propliecy,  but  sunply 
by  direction  of  the  Spirit 

Hague,  the  (German,  Haag;  Dutch, 
Gravenkt^);  a  beauti^l  town  in  South 
Holland,  10  miles  S.  S.  W.  Leyden,  and 
SO  S.  W.  Amsterdam,  and  nearly  3  from 
the  searcoast.  It  yields  to  few  cities  in 
Eun^  in  the  beauty  of  its  streets,  the 
fltttdmess  of  its  buildings,  and  the  pleas- 
antneas  of  its  situidon.  The  principal 
soeets  of  the  Hague  are  wide,  straight  and 
handsome.  There  are  here  six  squares 
and  a  fine  park,  all  of  which  form  pleas- 
ant promenadee.  Of  the  public  buildings, 
the  old  palace  la  an  enormous  pile,  pre- 
senting specimens  of  almost  eveir  spc^nes 
of  architecture.    The  mansion  of  the  &m- 
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ily  of  Bentinck,  that  of  prince  Maurice,^ 
and  the  uewpakce  begun  by  William  lU,' 
are  all  deserving  of  attention.  The  num- 
ber of  churches  is  14;  and  there  are 
also  several  charitable  institutions.  The 
sreatest  defect  in  this  pleasant  town  arises 
nom  the  neglect  of  the  canals,  several  of 
which  are  stagnant,  and  emit  a  disagree- 
able smell,  which  fbrms  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  general  cleonlinesB  of  the  place. 
On  the  south-east  of  the  Hague,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  \b  the 
castle  of  Ryswick,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  well  known  treaty  of  1697.  The  Hague 
became,  in  1250,  the  residenceof  the  gov- 
ernors or  counts  of  Holland.  It  surored 
greatly  in  its  importance  afler  the  erection 
of  Holland  into  &  kingdom  by  Bonaparte., 
Before  the  late  revolution,  it  vmas,  alter- 
nately with  Brussels,  the  residence  of  the 
king  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  states. 
(See  Miheriands.)   Populatton,  44,000. 

Hahn,  Philip  Matmew,  a  celebrated 
mechanical  genius,  bom  in  1799,  at 
Schamhausen,  was  fond,  when  a  verv 
young  boy,  of  making  experiments  with 
sun-(Sals.  In  his  13th  year,  finding  in  his 
father's  library  an  account  of  the  mode  of 
constructing  them,  he  immediately  set 
about  making  one.  At  the  age  of  l7,  he 
went  to  theimiversity  of  T(ibmgen,  where 
he  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  making 
sun-dials  and  speaking-trumpets,  grinding 
glasses,  ^.  Tojeam  the  constmctiou 
of  watches,  he  Uved  upon  bread  and  water 
till  he  had  saved  money  enough  to  enable 
him  to  purchase  one.  He  continued  his 
labors  with  unremitting  assiduity,  and 
eventually  produced  woiks  of  great  in- 
genuity ;  as,  a  clock  lowing  the  course 
of  the  earth  and  the  other  phmets,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  moOn  and  the  other  satellites, 
and  tlieir  eccentricities ;  a  calculating  ma- 
chine ;  and  many  othera.    He  died  in  1790. 

HAHKEiviANjr,  Samuel  Christian  Frede- 
ric, doctor  of  medicine,  and  cptmsellor  of 
the  duke  of  Anhalt-Cothen,  was  bom 
April  10,  1755,  at  Meissen,  in  Saxony. 
His  fatlier  educated  him  vridi  much  care. 
While  at  tlie  university  of  Leipeic,  Hahne- 
mann wos  obhged  to  support  himself  by 
translating  English  medical  books,  an^ 
thus  even  provided  himself  with  means  to 
continue .  lus  medical  studies  at  Vienna. 
Afier  a  year's  residence  in  this  city,  he 
was  appointed  physician,  librarian  apd 
superintendent  of  a  nniseum  of  coins,  by 
baron  von  Briickenthal,  governor  of  Tran- 
sylvania. After  some  yeara^  he  returned 
to  Germany,  studied  another  year  in  Er- 
langen,  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of 
phydc  in  1779,  on  which  occasicm  he  de* 
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fended  a  diaseitation,  Ccnsptdm  ^^fietuum 
masmodicorvm.  He  then  practised  at  Mans- 
feld,  Dessau  and  Magdebiug.  He  after- 
WBida  relinquished  the  practice,  and  de- 
voted himaeu  to  ehemistiy,  and  to  writing 
on  medical  8ub|oct&  At  this  time,  he  con- 
ceived the  fint  idea  of  the  mitem  Which  h^ 
afterwards  developed.  While  engaged  in 
translating  CuUen's  Materia  Mc^ca,  he 
^vas  dissfSsfied  with  the,  explanation  of 
the  andpyretic  principles  in  the  Peruvian 
bark,  given  by  that  celebrated  physician, 
and  he  determined  to  discover,  by  experi- 
ment^ on  what  the  power  of  the  baik,in 
intermittent  fevers,  depended.  He  took  it, 
in  consideralde  quantity,  while  in  perfect 
health,  and  found  that  it  produced  an 
ague  similar  to  the  intermittent  marsh 
fever.  He  seized  ujpon  this  hint  of  nature 
in  his  practice,  which  he  had  again  com- 
menced in  the  insane  hospital  in  Geor- 
genthal,  at  Brunswick  and  Kdnigslutter, 
where,  by  many  experiments  of  the  efiects 
of  simple  medicines  on  himself  and  ins 
&inily,  he  acquired  so  much  knowledge 
of  their  nature,  that.  he.  effected  many 
remarkable  cures  by  homoeopathic  ep- 
plicationsL  The  physicians  ana  apotheca- 
ries immediately  bcuran  to  persecute  him, 
and,  at  last,  effected  his  removal  by  au- 
thority, on  the  ground  of  his  having  vio- 
lated the  law  forbidding  phymcians  to 
furnish  themselves  the  medicines  that 
they  prescribed,  which,  in  his  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, was  necessary.  He  tlien  prac- 
tised in  different  places  in  the  north  of 
Germany ;  and,  at  Torgau,  he  wrote  his 
Organon  der  rationdUn  HeUkunde  (Dres- 
den, 1810).  A  diqHite  was  carried  on,  for 
13  years,  on  the  merits  of  his  homceo- 
pathic  system.  In  Leipsic,  where  he 
again  defended  a  thesis,  De  HeUeborismo 
Veterum  (1813)^  in  order  to  obtain  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  doctor  in  Ijoipsic,  and  taught 
and  practised  medicine,  with  success,  for 
11  years,  the  excitement  respecting  his 
system  became,  at  length,  so  great,  that 
ffovemment,  yfekUn^  to  the  petition  of 
me  apothecaries,  reminded  Hahnemann  of 
the  aioove-mentioned  law,  forbidding  phy- 
sicians to  administer  medicines  prepared 
by  themselves— «  law  quite  common  in 
Germany.  He  could,  therefore,  no  longer 
practise  medidne,  in  that  city,  accordmff 
to  his  system;  and  duke  Ferdinand  of 
AnhaH-Cothen  offered  him  an  asylum. 
In  1821,  Hahnemann  went  to  Cotiien, 
where  he  now  reskles.  He  has  endeav- 
ored to  cure  the  most  inveterate  and  pro- 
tracted diseases,  during  the  last  six  years, 
by  a  new  application  of  the  homoeopathic 
remedies;  but,  for  want  of  a  clinical  hos- 


pital, has  not  been  abie,  {miperiy,  to 
exhibit  his  system.  Hahnemaim^  aato- 
biography  to  1791  is  contained  in  El- 
wen's  JYodarichten  von  demLeben  wnd  dfn 
Schrfften  DeuUcker  Atnit  (Hildesheimy 
1799).  Among  his  works  are,  Dit  Ketm' 
xeichinderGideundVj^f&lithungderA^ 
neimUtd  (Dresden,  1787) ;  Der  Cdfet  m 
$emmff^kungm(h&pae,l90Q).  OfhisOr- 
fonon,  a  2d  and  iinproved  edition  appeared 
m  1B19  (Dresden),  under  the  title  Orgmwn 
der  HeUkunH,  and,  in  1824,  the  3d  editkm 
(translated  into  French,  English  and  Ital- 
ian)—i2etn«  ^rxneimiUdUkre  (6  v<^  1811 
to  1821, 2d  edition,  enlaraed,  Dresden,  1822 
et  seq.    (See  Bmaopalhf.f 

Hai  (na) ;  a  Chinese  word,  appearin^r 
in  many  geographical  words ;  as,  Emi'-hai 
(Sand-sea). 

Hail  appears  to  be  a  epeaea  of  snow, 
or  snowy  rain,  which  has  undergone  sev- 
eral congelations  and  superficial  meltings, 
in  its  passage  through  different  zones  of 
the  atmosphere,  some  temperate  and  oth- 
ers fix)zen.  It  is  generally  formed  in  sud- 
den alternations  of  the  fine  season.  Hail- 
stones are  oflen  of  considerable  dimen- 
sione^  exceeding  sometunes  the  leiu^  oHf 
an  inch.  They  sometimee  fidl  with  a  ve- 
locity of  70  feet  a ,  second,  or  about  50 
miles  an  hour.  Their  peat  momentum, 
arising  from  this  velocity,  renders  them 
very  destructive,  partictuariy  in  hot  cli- 
mates. They  not  only  beat  down  the 
crops,  and  strip  trees  of  their  leaves,  firuits 
ana  branches;  but  sometimes  kill  even 
large  beasts  and  men.  The  phenomena 
attending  the  formation  and  fiul  of  hall  are 
not  weU  understood.  But  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  connected  with  electricity. 
This  fiict  we  find  noticed  by  Moses,  who 
relates  that  ^the  Lord  sent  thunder  and 
hail,  and  the  fire  ran  along  upon  the 
ground"  ( Gen.  ix,  23).  This  has  been  sup- 
posed to  account  for  the  mat  variations 
of  temperature  to  which  the  hail  has  evi- 
dently been  subjected,  in  its  passage 
through  the  difierent  strata  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Artificial  hail  can  be  produced  1^ 
an  electiical  apparatus,  and  volcanic  erup- 
tions are  often  followed  by  a  fall  of  hail- 
stones of  greet  size.  Hail-rods  have  been 
erected,  at  the  suggestion  of  Volta,  in 
countries  much  exposed  to  the  ravagles  of 
hail-storms^  on  the  same  principle  aslight- 

*  In  Germany;  there  is  a  naixture  bearing  bis 
naroe,  which  b  used  particularly  to  difcovcr^roeth- 
er  wine  contains  lead,  as«puncMis  wioes  often  do. 
Its  composition  is  as  foHows :  1  dram  of  salphate  of 
Bme,  and  the  same  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  are 


dissolved  m  16  omces  of  cold  distilled  water^  weU 
shaken  and  corked.  AAerpourin^oflfthepureljcKud, 
1  dram  of  pureeoBoootFaied  monsiic  acid  »  added. 
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ning^iodB.  Tlwy  canaist  of  loftj  pedes, 
tipi^  with  metaUio  points,  and  havingme- 
tiiOc  wires  communicating  with  the  earth. 
By  thus  BubtiBcting  the  superabundant 
electricity  fiom  clouds,  he  imagined  that 
the  formation  of  hail  might  be  prevented. 
Hiese  rods  are  used  in  Germany  and 
Switzeriand,  but  their  success  is  not  pro- 
portionate to  the  expectadons  entertamed 
of  them.  The  violence  with  which  hail 
is  discharged  upon  the  earth,  under  an  ob- 
lif}ue  an^e,  and  independently  of  the 
wmd,  wmild  be  explained  by  Volta*s  sup- 
positUm,  that  two  eleotriciid'  clouds  are 
drawn  towards  each  other  in  a  vertical  di- 
rectioDy  and  by  their  shock  produce  hail 
which,  by  the  law  of  the  composition  of 
ibn^s,  would  be  projected  in  the  diagbnal 
of  its  gravity,  and  of  the  result  of  the  di- 
iQctioo  of  the  clouds.  In  Germany,  there 
are  companies  which  insure  against  daiH- 
Sgeby  haiL 

Uuuifo;  thesalutation  or  accosting  of 
a  ship  at  a  distance,  which  is  usually  per- 
fonned  with  a  speaking-trumpet ;  the  first 
expression  is  HoOyihit  Mp  dhoay^  to  which 
she  aDBwers  BoUoa ;  then  followthe  requi- 
site qoestioBS  and  replies,  ^c 

Haikaut,  or  Hainault  (Hene^gowen 
in  Dutch,  Hermegau  in  German) ;  a  prov- 
iaoe  of  the  Netherlands^  bounded  north  by 
£a8t  Flanders  and  South  Brabant,  east  \^ 
Namur,  south  and  south-west  by  France, 
and  nordi-west  by  West  Flanders ;  popu- 
lation, 497,819.  It  seiKte  eight  members 
to  the  second  chamber  of  the  states  gene- 
ral; the  provincial  estates  ccmaist  of  90 
members.  *  Square  miles,  1683.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  dis^cts, — ^Mons,  the  cap- 
ital, Toumay  and  Charleroy.  It  is  gen- 
erally level,  with  beautiful  undul^ing 
plains  and  a  firukfhl  soil  Grain  is  abun* 
dttit,  pastures  excellent ;  minerals, — iroiit 
lead,  marUe,  but  especialhr  coal ;  in  the 
eastern  part  are  considerable  forests.  The 
princq«l  rivers  are  the  Scheldt,  the  Selle, 
the  Haine,  the  Sambre  and  the  Dander. 
In  the  time  of  the  French  repubho  and 
empire,  it  bdonged  to  the  department  of 
Jemappes.  Fart  of  it  was  fonnerly  under 
the  Austrian  govemment,  and  was  called 
t^tuinan  ImwunitL 

HAja;  thefii^  threadfike,  more  or  leas 
elastic  substance,  of  various  form  and 
color,  which  constimtes  the  covering  of 
the  skin,  particulaily  of  the  class  of  mam- 
It  is  of  a  vegetative  nature,  and 
I  abo  in  animals  of  the  loww  or* 
,  and,  indeed  in  aU  animals  whidi 
have  a  distinct  epidermis;  tfierefore in  in- 
In  the  onistaceous  animals,  it  some- 
I  appears  in  particular  places,  as  the 


feet,  on  the  mar|^  of  the  riiell,  on  the 
outsideof  the  jaws,  and  grows  in  tufls. 
,Hair  is  most  liistinctly  developed  in  those 
insects— as  caterpillora^  spideis,  bees,&c.— 
whidi  have  asoft  skin ;  in  this  case,  it  even 
appears  of  a  feathery  form ;  and  butterflies 
are  covered  all  over  with  a  coat  of  woolly 
hair,  of  the  most  variegated  and  beautifUl 
colors.  The  same  varie^  and  brilliancy 
are  displayed  in  the  feathers  of  birds, 
which  may  be  considered  as  analogous  to 
hair,  whilst  the  two  other  classes  of  ani- 
mals—fishes and  reptiles — have  no  hair 
whatever.  No  species  of  mammalia  is 
widiout  hair  in  an  adult  state,  not  even  the 
ceUtcetu  In  quadrupeds,  it  is  of  the  most 
various  conformation,  fiom  the  finest  wool 
to  the  quills  of  a  porctipine  or  the  bristles 
o£  the  hog..  The  hair^  which  is  ^read 
over  almost  th^  whole  of  the  skin,  is  com- 
pasativefy  short  and  soft  On  particular 
parts,  a  longer,  thicker  and  stronger  kind 
IS  found :  as,  for  instance,  the  mane,  fet- 
locks and  tail  of  the  horse,  the  lion's  mane, 
the  coverinff  of  man^s  occiput,  his  beard, 
the  beard  of  goata  The  color  of  the  hair 
genetuJly  afi^rds  an  external  characteristic 
of  the  species  or  variety ;  but  climate,  fbod 
and  age  produce  great  changes  in  it  The 
human  body  is  naturally  covered  with  long 
hair  only  on  a  few  parts;  yet  the  parts 
which  we  should  generally  describe  as 
destitute  of  it,  produce  a  fine,  short,  cok>r- 
less,  sometimes  hardly  perceptibie  hair. 
The  oply  places  entirely  free  nom  it  are 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of 
the  feet ;  but  the  body  of  the  male  often 
produces  hair  like  that  of  the  head,  on  the 
breast,  shoulders,  arms,  &c.  Each  hak 
originates  in  the  cellular  memlMiine  of  the 
sfadn,  from  a  small  cylindrical  root,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  covering,  or  capsule, 
furnished  virith  vesseb,  and  nerves,  called 
the  bulb.  The  root  Is  tubular,  and  con- 
tains a  clear  gelatinous  fluid.  The  pulp 
on  which  the  hair  is  formed,  passes 
through  the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  in  order 
to  enter  the  tube  of  the  hair,  into  whfoh  it 
penetrates  for  a  short  distance,  never,  in 
common  hairs,  reaching  as  far  as  the  ex- 
ternal surfece  of  the  elan.  According  to 
Vauquelin,  black  hair  consistB  o^  1.  an 
animal  matter,  which  constitutes  the 
greater  part;' 12.  a  white  concrete  oil,  in 
small  quantity;  3.  another  oil,  of  a  gray- 
irii-green  color,  more  abundant  than  the 
former;  4  iron,  tl^  state  of  which  in  the 
hair  is  uncertain ;  5.  a  few  particles  of  ox- 
ide of  manganese;  6.  phosphate  of  hme ; 
7.  carbonate  of  Hme,  in  very  small  (quanti- 
ty;  8.  olex,  in  a  conspicuous  quantity ;  9. 
lastly,  i&  considerable  quantity  of  sulphur. 
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The  same  experiments  show  that  red  hair 
differs  firom  hiack  only  in  containing  a  red 
oil  instead  of  a  blackish-green  ou;  and 
that  white  hair  differs  &om  both  these  on- 
ly in  the  oil  beinff  niearlv  colorless,  and  in 
containing  phosfmate  of  magneaa,  i^hich 
is  not  found  in  them.  The  human  hair 
varies  according  to  age,  sex,  countiy  and 
other  curcumstances.  The  foetus  has,  in 
the  fiflh  month,  a  iine  hairy  covering, 
which  is  shed  soon  afterbirth,  and  appears 
again  at  the  age  of  puberty.  With  the 
seventh  month,  the  first  traces  of  hair  on 
the  head  are  visible  in  the  embiyo.  At 
birth,  an  in&nt  generally  has  light  hair. 
It  always  grows  darker  and  stiffer  with 
age.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  eye- 
lashes and  eyebrows.  At  the  age  of  pu^- 
berty,  the  h£ur  grows  in  the  armpits,  &c., 
of  both  sexes,  and  on  tlie  cliin  of  the 
male.  At  a  later  period,  it  begins  gradu- 
ally to  lose  its  moisture  and  plmbility,  and 
finally  turns  gray,  or  fidls  out  These  ef- 
fects are  produced  by  the  scanty  supply 
of  the  moisture  above  mentioned,  and  a 
mortification  of  tlie  root  But  age  is  not 
the  only  cause  of  this  change ;  dissipa- 
tion, ^ef^  anxiety,  sometimes  mm  tlie  hair 
spay  m  a  very  short  time.  It  begins  to 
&U  out  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  hair 
of  men  is  stronger  and  stififer ;  that  of  fe- 
males longer  (even  in  a  state  of  nature], 
thicker,  and  not  so  liable  to  be  shed. 
Blumenbach  adopts  the  following  nation^ 
al  dififerences  of  hair: — ^1.  brown  orchest- 
nut,^  sometimes  approaching  yellow,  some^ 
times  black,  soft,  full,  waving ;  this  is  the 
hair  of  most  nations  of  cei^tral  Europe; 
2.  black,  stifiT,  suraight  and  thin,  the  hair 
of  the  Mongolian  and  native  American 
races;  3.  black,  soft,  curiy,  thick  and  full 
hair;  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South 
Sea  islands  have  it ;  4.  blacky  curiy  wool, 
belonging  to  the  negro  race.  The  hair, 
with  me  nails,  hoofs,  noms,  &c.,  is  one  of 
the  lower  productions  of  aninoal  hfe. 
Hence,  in  a  healthy  state,  it  is  insenable, 
and  the  pain  which  we  feel  when  hairs 
are  pulled  out  arises  from  the  nerves 
which  surround  the  root  It  grows  again 
after  bein^  cut,  and,  like  plants,  grows  the 
more  rapidly  if  the  nutritive  matter  is 
drawn  to  the  skin  by  cutting ;  yet,  in  a 
diseased  state,  and  particularly  in  the  dis- 
ease called  the  plka  polonica,  it  becomes 
sensitive  and  itmamed  to  a  certain  degree, 
bleeds,  and  is  clotted  by  a  secretion  of 
Ivmph,  which  coagulates  into  large  lumps. 
Hair  not  onlv  serves  as  a  cover  or  orna- 
ment to  the  body,  but  exercises  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  absorption  and  per- 
spiration ;  whei^  the  hair  is  thick,  the  per- 


flpiralion  is  fre^sr.  If  the  root  is  destnir- 
ed,  there  is  no  means  of  r^roducing  the 
Imir ;  but  if  it  falls  out,  witnout  the  root 
being  destroyed,  as  is  often  the  case  afler 
nervous  fevers,  the  hair  grows  out  again 
of  itself.r  If  the  skin  of  the  head  is  very 
diy  and  scurvy,  moUifying  means  will  be 
of'^  service  ;  stren|^ening  ointments 
should  be  apphed,  m  case  the  diin  is 
weak.  This  shows  how  little  reason 
there  is  in  recommending  oils  in  all  cases, 
while  tlie  felling  out  of  the  hair  may  be 
owin^  to  very  different  causes.  Though 
hair,  m  a  healthv  state,  grows  only  on  the 
external  parts  of  the  body,  cases  are  not 
unfrequent  in  which  ii  is  formed  inside  of 
tlie  body  in  diseased  parts.  How  much 
the  hair  d^ers  in  its  character  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  (being,  as  we  have 
said,  of  a  vesetable  nature),  is  strikingly 
shown  from  the  cucumstance  that  it  con- 
tinues to  grow  atter  death.  As  the  hair 
is  a  very  conspicuous  ol^ect,  and  capable 
of  much  alteration,  the  arrangement  of  it 
has  always  been  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  of  the  toilet  The  comb  is  one 
of  those  simple  and  yet  useful  inventions, 
which  must  have  naturally  suggested 
themselves  in  the  eariy  periods  of  our  nice. 
(See  Comb.)  For  some  rules  re4)ecting  the 
dressing  of  the  hair,  and  an  account  of 
some  curious  customs  connected  with  it^ 
we  refer  the  reader  to  tiie  Young  Ladies' 
Book  (London,  1830 ;  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, 1831).  The  ancient  Hebrews  es- 
teemed fine  hair  a  great  beauty,  as  severd 
passages  of  Scripture  show ;  and  baldness 
is  even  threatened  as  a  sign  of  God^  im- 
ger.  (hcdah  iii,  17, 24|.  The  Mosaic  law 
gives  ru^s  respecting  tne  hair  (third  Ixx^ 
of  Moses,  xix,  27).  The  Hebrew  women 
paid  very  great  attention  to  their  hair; 
plaited  it,  confined  it  with  gold  and  silver 
pins,  and  adorned  it  with  precious  stones^ 
{baiahiu^  23).  The  misfortune  of  Absa- 
lom shows  that  men  also  valued  long  fine 
hair  highly.  (2  Samud,  xiv,  26.)  Strong 
hair,  as  many  passages  show,  was  consiif- 
ered  a  proof^of  strenj[th,  and  means  were 
used  to  strengthen  It ;  it  was  anointed 
with  perfumed  oil.  According  to  Joee- 
phus,  the  body-guard  of  Solomon  had 
their  hair  powdered  with  gold  dust,  which 
^Uttered  in  the  sunshine.  Artificial  hair 
IS  a  very  early  invention.  It  was  used  by 
the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians,  and  par- 
ticulariy  by  the  Romans,  among  whom 
artificial  tresses  were  sold.  In  the  time  of 
Ovid,  the  Romans  imported  much  blond 
hair,  which  was  then  fiishionable,  from 
Gennany ;  and  those  Roman  ladles  who 
did  not  wear  wigs,  and  yet  wished  to  eoa« 
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form  to  the  Mwm,  powdered  tMr  hair 
wWakindof^okldiut  The  artof  dye- 
ing hair  haa  beeD  aacribed  to  Medea,  and 
-waa,  cff  eoime,  much  practiaed  by  the 
Romanai  (For  more  information  reapeel- 
iag  ttuB  jMuBt,  aee  B^cdser's  StAma,  or 
Momingf  Seenea  at  the  r^iktte  of  a  Ro- 
man LMy  (wiitten  in  Gennan,  and  trana> 
laied  into  FVench)— a  wmk  of  great  inteiv 
eat)  A  hair-dreaaer  waa  eaBed,  in  Greek, 
fimtfxjimUKt,  »)Ky^i»»WC^  ;in  Latin,  emjifo, 
itwejttJint;  thefemaje  haip^bmaer^  0010* 
trix.  Circokr  pina  (rf*  aUver  hare  been 
found  in  Herculaneum,  which  aerved  to 
keep  toMher  the  difSnent  rowa  of  ciuIb 
amnged  all  round  the  head;  tina  beings 
among  the  Roman  ladiea,  the  moat  gene- 
ral ftdnon ;  and  the  higher  the  hair  could 
be  towefed  np^  the  better  ^  thouffh  they  abo 
wwe  the  Spartan  knot  behindTfor  a  w^ 
fiNrmed  head,  a  Teiy  graceful  ana  becoming 
dreas).  lliey  likewne  wore  hanging  curia 
on  the  aide.  Faahion  abo  repulateid  the 
dreai  of  the  hair  of  the  men,  m  the  later 
timea  of  Rome.  It  waa  cut,  fo  the  4nt 
tone,  when  a  boy  had  attained  hia  aeventh 
year,  and  the  aecond  time  when  he  waa 
fomteoi  yean  old.  On  1^  introduction 
cf  Ghriadanity,  the  apoetlea  and  ftthers 
of  the  church  preached  againat  the  pre- 
TaBing  ftahion  of  drearing  the  hair.  It 
became  more  common  for  men  to  cut  the 
Iiairdioft,atlea8titwaacoo8idered  more 
proper;  hence  the  clergy  aoon  wore  the 
Lair  quiie  abort,  and  afterwarda  even 
ahavecl  their  headi  in  part  (See  Tonr 
mre.)  But  even  the  excommnnicationa 
llifamnated  in  the  nuddle  agea  againat  long 
hair  and  the  extreyagant  ornamenting  <» 
it,  ooold  not  put  a  atop  to  the  cuatom.  It 
mmt  be  remembered  that,  among  the  an- 
dflBt  Greekaand  Romana,  cutting  the  hair 
was  a  great  diahonor.  Hence  priaonen 
of  war:  and  abyea  who  had  committed 
any  <mnce,  had  their  heada  abared  or 
hanr  cut.  With  the  Lombarda,  it  waa  a 
poniehment  for  dieft  under  a  certain  amall 
ainn;  and,  accofding  to  the  old  law  of  the 
Sazona  (Sodbeiupi^),  for  ateafing  three 
AilKngw  in  the  day  tune.  Hence  the  for- 
mer exfxeaMon  in  Germany,  jwydicHon 
•fOk  9km  <md  Aotr,  that  la,  juriadiction 
oyer  mmor  oflfencea,  the  higheat  pun- 
Mhment  of  which  was  flog^g  and 
cittting  the  hair;  udA  jwriidictwn  qftht 
mdt  ami  Aan4»  that  ia,  juriadiction  oyer 
aggrayated  oflfencea,  whh  the  right  to 
puniah  by  death.  The  ancient  Gaula 
wete  their  hair  ahoit,  but  the  FrankakMi^ 
and  combed  badL  or  inaknot  behmd ;  the 
magaaiatea  wore  it  on  the  top  in  a  tuft,  aa 
aome  Nofth  American  Indiana  atill  do. 


Amopi^  the  Franldah  kinga,  it  waa  at  foat 
a  pmilege  of  the  princea  of  the  bkx>d 
to  wear  the  haur  long;  and,  on  the  de- 
thronement of  a  Frankiah  prince,  hia  hair 
was  cut,  and  he  waa  sent  mto  a  conyent 
Long  habr  aoon  became  a  priyilege  of  the 
nobiSt^.  Women,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Frankiah  monarchy,  wore  me  hair  looae, 
but  aoop  after  begpau  to  wear  capa.  From 
the  time  of  Ckma,  the  French  nolnlity 
wore  ahoit  hair;  but,  aa  they  became  leaa 
martial,  they  allowed  the  hair  to  grow 
longer.  In  ue  time  of  Francia  I,  king  of 
France,  long  hair  waa  worn  at  court;  but 
the  kiiM^,  proud  of  hia  wound  on  the  head, 
himaelf  wore  short  hair,  in  the  Italian  and 
Swiss  ftsbion,  which  aoon  became  gene- 
raL  bi  the  reign  of  Louia  XIIL  the 
ftahion  of  wearinglan{[  hair  waa  reyiyed, 
and,  aa  it  became  deauable  to  haye  the 
hair  curl,  the  wiga  were  abo  leatraed. 
We  haat^  to  cloa^  thia  hiatonr  of  ftdiimi 
and  folly,  lest  our  article  ahoukl  become  aa 
long  aa  one  of  the  peruquea  of  the  be^- 
ning  of  the  bat  centuiy,  or  that  of  the 
lord  chancdlor  of  England.  It  waa  re>- 
aeryed  for  the  French  reyohition,  which 
oyertumed  ao  many  inadtutiona  of  the 
**good  old  time,"  to  bring  back  Europe 
to  natural  and  unpowdered  hair.  The 
JPrench,  the  leaders  in  ahnoat  all  faehionB, 
are  preeminant  in  hair-dreaaing.  We 
may  remark  that,  in  the  north  of  Amer- 
ica, hair  doea  not  grow  ao  foil  as  in 
Europe,  and  hence  much  more  artificial 
hair  is  worn.  In  aouthera  Aaia,  the  men 
turn  their  whole  attention  to  the  beaid, 
and  abaye  the  head.  But  Uie  women  ctd- 
tiyate  thdr  hair  w^th  great  care,  and  dye 
and  ornament  it  in  eyery  poaohle  way. 
The  Afiican  tribea  ceneially  grease  tbnr 
hair.  (Seethe  trayeb  of  Caill^  and  others.) 

Hair's  BusAnrH ;  a  meaaure  of  length, 
being  the  48th  part  of  an  inch. 

EAKM{gadu$meHiteem8\  Tbbfiahbe- 
longa  to  tnat  division  of  the  genua  which 
haa  two  dorepil  fins.  In  shape,  it  b  not 
yeiy  unlike  a  pike,  and  has  hence^  been 
termed  the  MO-pikt  by  the  French  and 
Italians.  The  hmniA  b  large,  and  b  fiir* 
nbhed  with  double  rows  ot  sharp  teeth. 
The  back  part  of  the  tongue,  the  pabte, 
and  the  throat,  are  abo  armed  with  sharp 
spines  or  teeth.  Hakes  are  yenr  abundant 
in  particular  atuadona  on  the  uiah  coaat ; 
but,  after  q>pearing  for  a  number  of  yean, 
they  aeem  to  take  a  dislike  to  theur  accus- 
tomed haunta,  and  aeek  othen.  Thb  b 
not  peiniliar  to  the  hake,  as  the  herring 
and  yarioua  other  fiaharein  the  habit  or 
relincfuiahing  their  atationa  for  a  consider- 
able tune,  and  then  reappearing.    Natu- 
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ralifltfthiiTe  not  given  any  satiflfiictory  ex- 
planatioa  of  this  angularity  in  the  migm- 
tion  of  fish.  It  may,  in  some  instances, 
be  occasioned  by  the  close  pursuit  of  an 
unusual  number  of  predatory  fish,  to 
avoid  the  voracity  of  which,  they  rmy  be 
driven  upon  shores  that  they  were  formeriy 
imaccustomed  to  frequent ;  or  a  deficiency 
of  their  usual  food  inav  force  them  to 
abandon  a  residence  where  they  could 
no  longer  be  supported.  ' 

Hakim  ;  a  Turkish  word,  originally  sig- 
nifying sage,  phAoiopher,  and  then,  very 
namruly,  a  phfsiciinj  as  medicine  and 
natunl  philosophy,  among  ail  nations  in  a 
low  degree  df  civilization,  are  the  same. 
Hakim  bashi  is  the  physician  of  the  sul- 
tan, that  b  to  say,  the  chief  of  the  phya- 
cians,  always  a  Turk;  whilst  the,  true  phy- 
sicians in  the  seraglio  under  him  are  west- 
em  Europeans,  C&eeks  and  Jews.  Under 
Achmet  1,  there  were  31  phydcians  in  the 
seraglio,  besides  40  Jews.  How  well  a 
Ohratian  physician  is  received  in  the 
Turicish  empire,  in  comparison  with  other 
infiddty  may  be  seen  m>m  the  travels  in 
that  country ;  for  instance,  in  Madden's. 

Hak^lutt,  Richard,  one  i3l[  the  earliest 
English  colk^ctors  of  voyages  and  mari- 
time journals,  was  bom  in  1S53.  He  en- 
tered Christ-church  colle^  Oxford,  and 
became  so  eminent  for  his  acquaintance 
with  cosmography,  that  he  was  appointed 

Sublic  lecturer  on  that  science.  In  1582, 
e  pubhshed  a  small  Collection  of  Voy- 
ages and  Discoveries,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  a  subsequent  woric,  on  a  larger 
scale.  About  15B4,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
staid  there  five  years.  After  his  retimi 
home,  he  was  chosen,  by  sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, a  member  of  the  corporation  of 
counsellors,  asenstants  and  adventurers,  to 
whom  he  aesijrned  his  patent  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  discoveries  in  America.  In 
consequence  of  this  appointment,  he  pjne- 
pared  for  the  press  his  collection  of  The 
principal  Navi^ions,  Voyajges  and  Dis- 
coveries of  the  English  Nation,  made  by 
Sea,  or  over  Land,  within  the  Compass  of 
tiiese  1500  Years.  The  first  volume,  in 
fbho,  was  published  in  1589,  and  the  third 
and  last  in  1^30.  Besides  nairatives  of 
nearly  990  voyages,  these  volumes  com- 
prise patents,  letters,  instructions  and  oth^ 
er  documents,  not  readilv  to  be  found  else- 
where. He  died  In  I6I0,  and  was  inter- 
red in  Westminsler  abbey.  He  published 
several  other  geographical  works ;  among 
them  is  Vireinia  richly  valued,  by  the  De- 
scription of  Florida  (London  1609,  4to.). 
An  edition  of  his  woriu  was  published 
in  London,  1809—1812, 5  vols.  4to.     The 


manuscript  papers  of  Hakhiyt  weie  wed 
byPik«has.   (q.  v.) 

Halbard,  or  Halbert,  in  the  an  cf 
war,  a  well  known  weapon  carried  by  the 
sergeants  of  foot,  is  a  sort  of  spear,  the 
shcA  of  which  is  about  six  feet  long.  Its 
head  is  armed  with  a  steel  point,  ed|ed  on 
both  sides ;  but,  bendes  this  sharp  point, 
which  is  in  a  hne  with  the  sfaafl,  there  isa 
cross  piece  of  steel,  flat,  and  pomted  at 
both  ends,  but  generally  with  a  cutting- 
ed^  at  one  extremity,  imd  a  bent  shaq> 
pomt  at  the  other,  so  that  it  serves  equally 
to  cut  down  or  pu^  with. 

Halbbkstadt,  a  Prusnan  city,  in  the 

Srovince  of  Saxony  and  government  of 
lagdeburg,  has  14^00  inhabitants,  and 
manufactures  cloth,  linen  and  leather.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  d-devaxd  principal- 
ity of  Halberstadt  It  has  10  ohurcnefi, 
besides  the  cathedral  of  St  Stephen.  It 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  buih  by  the  Chemsci. 
-The  buildings  are  in  the  Uothic  style,  and 
of  antique  appearance.  A  remarkable 
diet  of  the  (German  empire  was  held  here 
inlldi.  It  is  a  walled  city.  LatSPSd" 
5^'  N. ;  Ion.  IP  4f  E. 

Halde,  John  Baptiste  du,  a  learned 
Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1674.  He 
vras  intrusted  by  his  order  with  the  care 
of  coUectmg  and  arranging  the  letters  sent 
by  the  sooietyVi  missionaries  frotn  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world.  He  was  also 
secretary  to  father  Le  Tollier,  confessor  to 
Louis  AlV.  He  died  in  17^  much  es- 
teemed for  his  mildness,  piety  and  patient 
industry.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Ldtrts  iMmdu  et  curiftiMt, 
fipom  the  9th  to  the  96th  collection,  to 
which  he  wrote  useflil  prefaces ;  and  also 
for  his  compilation  entitled  Description 
kistoriaue,  g^o^rtwkique,  et  physique,  de 
VEmpvre  delaCkmejelde la TwrUxne  Cfd- 
noue  (4  vols,  fbho,  Paris,  1735).  The  lat- 
ter work,  which,  with  some  retrenchments 
has  been  translated  into  English,  is  deemed 
the  most  complete  general  account  of  that 
vast  empnne  which  has  appeared  in  Europe. 
Haldenwah e.  Christian  ;  bom  May  14, 
1770 ;  one  of  the  most  distinguidbied  living 
engravers  of  Germany.  He  ¥ras  obligeo, 
when  a  boy,  to  labor  m  the  vineyards  and 
on  the  fields  of  his  father,  a  suigeon  at 
Durlach.  After  he  was  admitted  to  the 
drawmg  school  of  his  native  i^ace,  he 
madegreat  exertions  to  improve  hinnelfl 
In  1796,  he  received  an  invitation  to 
Dessau,  fipom  the  chalcographic  society, 
where  he  remained  eight  years,  devoting 
himself  to  aquatinta;  but,  at  a  later  peri- 
od, he  was  recalled,  by  his  sovereign,  to 
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Giuteahe.  Since  tbai^  time,  he  has  le- 
arned aauatima,  and  now  woiiu  only 
with  die  DuiiD  and  the  etchingHieedle. 
In  the  AAif^  A^poMon  are  two  land- 
scapes of  Ruiatbel  and  Pouann,  one  after 
Qaiude  I«orraine,  and  one  after  £teheimer, 
enffiirved  hy  him* 

Haue,  in  the  aea  language,  iignifies  pufl. 

Halk,  abr  lllatthew,«n  eminmit  English 
jtidce,  wn  bom  at  Alderie^,  in  Qloucea- 
tevue,  in  1609.  He  receitred  his  eaify 
educadon  nnder  a  Pinitanieal  clergyman, 
and  afleiwaide  became  a  student  at  Mag- 
drieaHall,  Oxford,  whence  he  lemoyed, 
in  his  Hlflt  year,  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  is 
soidlDliaTe  studied  16  hours  daily,  ex- 
teyoding  his  researches  to  natural  philoso- 
phy, rnathematics,  history  and  divmity,  as 
winl  as  ^be  sciences  more  immediately 
GOBnecied  with  his  profession.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  previously  to  the  com* 
meacement  of  the  ciril  war ;  and,  in  the 
conffiet  of  parties  which  took  place,  his 
modention,  accompanied,  as  it  was,  by 
petsonal  imearity, and  skiilin  hisprofes- 
skm,  secured  him  the  esteem  of  both  roy- 
afists  and  parliamentarians  in  his  own 
time.  Inntatinff  Atticus  rather  than  Cato^ 
headfaeied-lo  the  triumphant  party,  and 
scnipled  not  to  take  the  covenant,  and  be- 
come a  lay-member  of  the  famous  eccle- 
aiastica]  assemti^  at  Westminster;  yet  he 
acted  as  counsel  for  the  accused  on  the 
tnals  of  the  eail  of  Stmftbrd,  archbishop 
Laud,  and  ev^  <^  the  king  himself.  In 
1690;  he  was  placed  on  the  committee  ap- 
poinaed  to  conoder  of  the  propriety  of  re- 
forming die  kw.  In  1654^  he  became  a 
mdge  of  the  common  bench  (the  former 
IdnciB  bench),  in  which  station  he  display- 
ed innneas  of  principle  sufficient  to  give 
ofienoe  to  die  protector;  and,  finding  he 
coukl  not  retain  his  office  with  honcn-,  he 
refined  to  preside  again  on  criminal  trials. 
After  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  he 
revised  a  new  comnussion  firom  his  son 
and  sueoesBor.    He  was  a  member  of  the 

i  which  restored  Charles  II,  and 

\  ime  of  the  meibberB  most  active 
in  pawiingi  the  act  of  indemniQr.  In  No- 
vember, 1660,  he  was  kni^ited,  and  made 
chief  baron  of  die  court  of  exchequer. 
He  presided  at  the  condemnation  of  some 
pcmons  arraigned  for  witchcraft,  at  Buiy 
St  Edmund's,  in  1664,  and  vras  the  last 
EngliBh  judge  vrho  sanctioned  the  convio- 
lion  of  culjprits  finr  that  imi^pnary  crime. 
He  was  raised  to  the  chief-jusdceship  of 
the  king's  b^ch  in  1671,  where  he  sat  till 
1676,  towards  the  end  of  which  year  he 
died.  After  his  death  appeared  his  His- 
tory of  the  Pkas  of  the  <>ofwn,  The  Ju- 


risdiction of  the  LcffdiP  House,  and  The 
History  of  the  Common  Law  of  Eng- 
land ;  of  which  diere  have  been  repeated 
editions,  with  comments.  His  valuable 
collection  of  manuscripts  Telating  to  his- 
toiy  and  jurisprudence,  is  (neserved  in  the 
library  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  also  vnrole  several  worice  on  scien- 
tific and  religious  subjects. 

Halx,  Nadian,  an  officer  in  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  was  bom  in  Coventiy,  Con- 
necticut, and  vras  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
legeu  in  1773.  As  die  contest  between  the 
mother  countrv  and  the  colonies  vtbb  then 
waging,  he  omred  his  services  to  the  lat- 
ter, aira  obtained  a  captain's  commisBen 
in  col<Hiel  Knovriton's  reffiment  of  tiaht 
infontry,  which  formed  me  van  of  me 
American  army.  After  the  retreat  of  gen- 
end  Washington  from  Long  Island,  by 
vdiich  ft  was  left  in  the  poeseesion  of  the 
British,  that  commander  applied  to  colonel 
Knowhon  to  adopt  some^  means  of  gain- 
ing infonnadon  concerning  die  strength, 
atuation  and  fiiture  movementt  of  the  en- 
emy. The  colonel  communicated  this  re- 
quest to  cnitain  Hale,  who  immediately 
volunteered  his  services ;  and,  conquermg 
his  repuffnance  to  assume  a  character  for- 
eign to  bis  nature,  in  the  hope  of  being 
uwfid  to  his  country,  passed  in  ctisguise  to 
Long  Island,  examined  eveiy  part  of  the 
Brituh  army,  and  obtained  all  the  re- 
quisite information.  In  attempting  to  re- 
turn, however,  he  was  apprehendwl,  and 
broiM^t  before  sir  William  Hovve,  who  or- 
dered him  to  be  executed,  the.  next  mom- 
big,  on  his  acknowledging  who  he  was, 
aad  what  vras  his  object,  when  he  found 
the  proof  against  him  too  strong  to  be 
pinaayed.  This  sentence  (conformable. 
It  is  tme,  to  the  laws  of  war)  was  carried 
mto  efibct  in  the  most  unfoeling  manner. 
He  was  refiisod  the  attendance  of  a  cler- 
gyman ;  and  the  letters  which  be  wrote,  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  to  his  modier 
imd  others,  v?ere  destroyed,  in  order,  as 
was  said  by  the  provost  marshal,  **  that  the 
rebels  should  not  know  they  had  a  man 
in  their  army  who  could  die  with  so  much 
firmness."  ThoundmelyendoftfaispnHn- 
isinff  but  unfortunate  young  num  resem- 
bleci  that  of  major  Andr^  in  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  it ;  but  the  celebrity 
of  the  two  has  been  vridely  different 
The  memoiy  of  the  Englishman  has  re- 
ceived every  honor,  not  only  in  his  own 
country,  but  likewise  in  thif^  while  that  of 
the  martyr  to  the  cause  of  American  lib- 
erty hardly  survives  even  here.  The  mon- 
ument of  the  former  stands  in  Westmin- 
8IW  abb^,  amongst  those  of  sages  and  he- 
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roeiyiiiiulstthegrBTeof  the  paliMisnoC 
even  mafked  by  a  stone  or  an  inacriptkNtu 
Haleh,  don  Juan  nm,  a  Spaniard  of 
Dutch  e3[traction,  was  bom  in  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  Feb.  16, 1790.  Aa  oome  interest  is 
attached  to  the  name  of  this  man  from 
his  having  been  for  a  tim^  at  the  head 
of  the  miutaiy  forces  of  the  insurgents  in 
the  late  revohition  in  Brussels  (l^),  we 
give  the  following  account  of  him,  extract- 
ed from  the  Nanrative  of  Don  Juan  van 
Helen's  Imprisonment  in  the  Dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition  at  Madrid,  and  his  jE^scape 
in  1817  and  1818 ;  to  which  are  added  his 
Journey  to  Russia,  his  Campaign  with  the 
Army  of  the  Caucasus,  and  his  Return  to 
Spain  in  1821,  edited  from  the  origmal 
Spanish  Manuscript,  by  tiie  Author  of  Don 
Esteban  and  Sandoval  (London,1828.)  For 
the  entire  authenticity  of  the  account  we 
do  not  vouch,  as  the  book  has  in  mkny  parts 
the  airof  a  fiction.  His  frther  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Spanish  navy;  and  before 
the  subject  of  the  present  article  had  at- 
tained his  16th  year,  he  had  served  in  two 
ntival  expeditions,  the  last  of  which  termi- 
nated in  the  batde  of  Traftlgar.  Halen 
was  made  lieutenant,  and  wounded  on 
board  the  flotilla  of  BIbUaAiL  Mayt^l807, 
he  was  wounded  again,  having  taken  pert 
with  the  people  of  Hadrid  agiunst  the 
Frendi.  He  then  served  against  the 
French,  was  made  prisoner  vnien  Souk 
captured  Ferrol,  and  took  the  oath  of  sub- 
misnon  to  king  Joseph,  vrith  whom  he 
wem  to  France,  but  was,  after  some  time, 
dismissed.  In  1813,  when  aU  the  trance' 
9ado$  (q.  V.)  were  invited  back  to  ^ain, 
he  returned ;  but,  anxious  to  peifonn 
some  s^rice  for  his  country,  he  dressed 
himsetf  as  a  French  officer,  and,  having 
fraudulently  obtained  a  copy  of  the  seal  of 
marshal  Snchet,  presented  himself  succes- 
sively before  the  fortresses  of  Lends,  Me- 
quinenza  and  Monzon,  as  an  aid-de-camp 
of  the  marshal,  with  forged  orders  to 
their  commandants  to  evacuate  their  posts 
immediately.  The  artifice^  strange  to  say, 
succeeded  coroi^^lv,  and  Spain  recover- 
ed three  important  placesvnthout  losing  a 
drop  of  blood.  The  French  troops  were 
afterwards  taken  prisoners  on  their  march. 
The  Spanish  regency  appmnted  van  Ha- 
len captaui)  for  having  '^reconqu^ied  the 
smmg  places,**  &c  Van  Halen  served,  in 
his  new  rank,  in  the  Catalonian  army,  until 
the  return  of  Ferdinand  VIL .  When  this 
periured  king  violated  his  solemn  promises 
to  the  nation,  secret  societies  were  formed, 
in  order  to  induce  or  compel  the  king  to 
keep  his  word.  Van  Halen  became  a 
member  of^ne  of  them,  but  not  until  he 


had  been  eaunelesBiy  sospected  and  im« 
prisoned.  In  September^  1817,  he  vnm 
miprisoned  a  seooDd  time,.in  Mureaa,  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  inquiskion,  to  the 
prisons  (n  which  society,  in  Madrid,  be 
was  remored  in  October.  After  having 
had  an  audience  of  the  king^  he  was  put 
to  the  torture  (whidi  he  describes  in  Ms 
Narrative,  meDtioned  above),  escaped  finom 
the  dunge(Mis  of  the  holy  office  tfarouflh 
the  kindness  and  ingenuiQT  of  the  daufi^- 
ter  of  the  turnkey,  went  to  France  and 
England,  and,  in  1818,  entered  the  Rus- 
sian service  as  major,  in  a  reghnent  of 
dragoons,  which  ftmned  part  of  general 
Yermelow's  army,  in  Georgia,  and  was 
employed  to  repress  the  ^iri^em  moun- 
taineers on  the  noithem  side  of  the  Cau- 
But  the  new  revdution  having 


broken  out  ih  Spain,  the  emoeror  ^ve 
ord^B  ftnr  Halen^  immediate  dinniasBon ; 
he  returned  to  Spain,  and,  on  the  entrance 
ofthe  French  army,  fled  to  the  U.  States.  In 
the  lato  revolution  of  Belgium,  he  received 
a  command  in  the  independent  troops; 
but,  for  r'eascms  unknown  to  us,  he  was 
afterwards  arrested. 

Hales,  Alexander  de;  sumamed  the 
irr^agaiU  dodor ;  an  Englisfa  eecleaiBstiCy 
eelebrSed  among  the  controversialists  of 
the  Iddi  centmy.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
veraities  of  Oxford  and  Peris,  in  which 
ktter  city  he  died  in  1345. 

Half  Mark  ;  a  noble,  or  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence. 

Half  Moon,  in  fortifleation;  an  out- 
work composed  of  two  fooes,  forming  a 
salient  angie^  whose  goige  is  in  form  of  a 
halfmoon. 

Half  Pike  ;  a  defonsive  weapon,  com- 
posed of  an  iron  spike,  fixed  on  an  ashen 
staffi  Its  use  is  to  rqpel  the  assault  of 
boarders  in  a  maimer  similar  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  charsed  bayonet  among  in- 
frmtry;  hence  it  is  fi;equently  termed  a 
boar&t^fike.  It  takes  the  epithet  c^U/" 
from  its  having  a  much  shorter  staff  thin 
the  whole  inke. 

Halibut.    (&eeHolibut.) 

HALicAiufASSUS ;  the  ca^ntal  of  Caria, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Carian  kings.  It  was  once  an  important 
ocmimfflciarchy.  The  present  name  is 
Bodrun  or  Bwkrm.  It  hes  opposite  the 
idand  of  Stanchio.  Qneen  Artemisia 
erected  here  the  odefarated  mausoleom 
in  honor  of  her  husband,  king  MansohiSL 
Halicamassus  was  the  native  place  of 
Herodotus,  Dtonyeius  the  historian,  and 
Dionysius  the  musician  (who  wrote  on 
music  m  ^he  time  of  Adrian);  also  of  the 
poets  Heoatifeus  and  Callimachus.    For  a 
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Lof  ilB  efawmikig  flituadon,  tee 
the  Trmotia  if  ^  Yoiungtt  AMKkania. 

Uaufax  ;  a  ci^,and  the  camtal of  No- 
Ta  Sootia,  on  Chebucto  bay.  The  harbcnr 
of  lUi&s  k  one  of  the  best  in  America; 
a  thouauid  ohips  may  ride  in  it  in  safety. 
It  is  in  lat.  440  4(y  N^  and  Ion.  63°  4(y  W. 
fiom  Gfeeuwich.  It  is  easy  of  access  at 
aU  seasons  of  the  year.  Its  len^  from 
N.  to  S.  is  about  16  miles,  and  it  termi* 
nates  in  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  called 
BedfiMpd  Basing  within  which  are  ten 
square  miles  of  good  anchorage.  The 
harbor  is  well  fbiSfied,  and  has  an  ex- 
leofliTe  dock-yard.  The  city  of  Halifax  is 
gicnated  on  the  western  side  of  the  harbor, 
on  the  declivity  of  a  commanding  hill, 
whose  summit  is  356  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  There  are  eiffht  streets  run- 
ning throu^  the  body  of  the  town,  and 
these  are  mterBoeted  by  t^^ofax  othem 
The  town  and  suburbs  are  upwards  of  two 
miles  knuL  and  the  general  breadth  is 
about  hatf  a  mile.  l£jifex  was  first  set- 
tled by  a  colony  under  the  command  of 
the  honorable  Edward  Comwallis,  in 
17^.  In  1790,  it  contained  4000  inhab- 
itants ;  in  1828,  the  number  of  houses  was 
1580,  and  the  populatk^i  14,439.  At  the 
flame  period,  there  were  two  Eracopal 
churches,  a  large  and  splendid  Catholic 
chapel,  two  meeting-houiBes  fer  Presbyte- 
rians, one  for  Meth»iiBta,two  for  Baptists, 
and  one  for  flandemanianSi  The  most 
important  of  the  government  esbiblish- 
ments  is  the  dock-yard.  It  has  a  high 
wall  on  the  skle  towards  the  town,  and 
contains  veiy  commodious  buildinf;8  fer 
the  residenee  of  the  officers  and  tb^ir  ser- 
vants, besides  stores,  ware-houses  and 
werk-shops.  The  province-building  is  an 
elegant  eoifiee,  and  contains  the  various 
provinctal  offices,  and  apartments  fer  the 
eouncal,  house  of  assembly,  and  superior 
court.  There  are  several  other  puUic 
buildiiigs  of  good  construction;  but,  in 
general,  the  hffge  buildmd^  of  the  city  are 
of  freestone,  and  are  not  designed  fer 
spfetidor.  Dalhousie  college  was  estab- 
hsbed  in  1830,  but  has  not  gone  into  ope- 
xatkMi.  There  are  several  flood  schools, 
but  educatk>n  is  lees  attended  to  than  in 
moat  of  the  cities  of  the  U.  States.  There 
are  no  periodicals  published,  nor  aro  any 
Emnopean  <«  Anienean  books  refHinted  at 
H*^^''  T%e  only  publications  in  Nova 
Seoda  are  the  newspapers,  of  which 
there  were,  in  1838,  six  at  HalUax  and 
one  at  Picton.  (See  Haliburton'b  wSccount 
^  Abea  iScatia,  HaUfex,  1829.) 
Haupax,  brd.  (See  MlOlnUu^u/t^ 
Hall,  Lyman,  who9e  name  is  affixed  to 


the  dedaration  of  ind^wndoioe,  was  bom 
in  Connectieut,  about  the  year  1731,  and, 
after  receiving  a  classical  education,  com- 
menced the  sUidy  of  medidne.  In  1753, 
he  remeyed  to  South  Carolina,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  to  Sudbury,  in  the  disoict  of 
Medwav,  in  Qeoim%  where  he  practiwd 
his  profession  until  the  commencemem  of 
the  revolutionary  troubles.  In  July,  1774, 
he  was  sent,  as  representative  of  the  pariah 
of  St  John,  t6  a  general  meetin||[  of  the 
republican  party  in  Geoi^pa,  which  waa 
held  at  Savannah.  The  prooeedinjipB  of 
the  meeting  were  of  too  temporizmg  a 
nature  to  ^ease  the  ardor  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  mat  parish,  and  they,  in  conse- 
quence, separated  themeelves  fiom  the 
other  parishes  of  the  colony,  and,  MMvh  21, 
1775,  elected  doctor  HaH  theor  delemte  to 
the  ffeneral  congress,  assembled  at  Phila^ 
del[£ia.  Mav  13,  he  vrea  admitted  to  a 
seat  in  the  house,  though  he  was  not 
allowed  a  vote  when  the  sentimentB  of  the 
body  were  taken  by  coloniea,  as  be  could 
only  be  constdered  the  representative  of  a 
small  poition  of  a  novince.  But  in  June 
of  the  same  year,  the  convention  of  Geor- 
gia havnu;^  at  length,  acceded  to  the  gen- 
eral conrederacy,  its  representation  was 
rendered  complete  by  the  election  of  four 
other  delegates.  The  names  of  but  tvro 
of  his  coUeafluee,  however,  iqfipear  in  eon- 
junction  witn  doctor  Hall's  on  the  decla- 
ration, the  remaining  two  beitaig  absent. 
The  last  time  doctor  Hall  a^ared  in 
congress  was  in  1780.  In  1782,  he  was 
chosen  governor  of  the  state  of  Geoisia, 
and,  after  his  retirement  finm  pubic  Bfe, 
settled  In  Burked  county,  where  hb  died 
in  the  60th  ^ear  of  his  age.  He  possessed 
a  ^tronff  nund  and  a  placid  disposition. 
He  ma^  great  sacrifices,  both  of  oomfen 
and  property,  in  his  countiy's  service. 
When  the  British  took  possessicm  of  Geor- 
gia, his  estate  was  connscated. 

Hall,  Robert,  was  bom  at  Anisby,  Lei- 
cesterriiire,  in  August,  1764.  He  is  the 
son  of  the  revereml  Robert  Hall,  a  Bap- 
tist minister  of  Amsfa^.  His  fiitber  eany 
remarked  his  precocity  of  talent,  and  ob- 
served to  a  fii^id,  that,  at  **nine  years,  he 
fiilly  comprehended  the  reasoning  in  the 
profoundly  aivumentative  treatises  of  Jon- 
athan Edwara  on  the  vrill  and  afiections.** 
In  1773,  he  waa  placed  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  eccentric,  yet  leamed  and  pious 
JohnRyland  of  Northampton.  At  about 
15  years  of  ace,  he  became  a  student  in 
the  Baptist  coOege  at  BristoL  Chi  reach- 
infl  his  18th  year,  Mr.  Hall  entered  king's 
coU^e,  Abenleen,  having  obtained  an  ex- 
hibitionk     Hero  he  commenoed  his  a^ 
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quaintaBce  widi  air  Jamai  Mtefcbitosb, 
who  was  his  fellow  student  After  receW- 
ioff  his  seeond  degree,  he  was  chosen  as 
coUeegue  with  doctor  Eyansi  in  the  min- 
jsdry  at  Bristol,  and  adiunet  profeswr  in 
the  instltutioD.  Mr.  Hall  soon  became 
ibllowed  and  admired  l^  a  class  of  hear- 
Cfs  whose  approbation  mifl^t  weM  be  val^ 
ue^by  any  man.  His  pufa&e  services  were 
crowded  to  excess.  But,  in  the  midst  of 
his  popularity,  a  daik  cloud  arose,  which 
threatened  to  defnive  the  Christian  worid 
of abright  ornament ;  his  fiiends trembled 
as  they  witnessed  the  most  unequiToeal 
symptoms  of  a  disordered  mind.  After 
connnement  from  pubhc  hfe,  and  a  long 
course  of  judicious  treatment,  his  \o&y 
mind  regained  its  liberty  and  power.  In 
1791,  Mr.  Hall  removed  to  Cambridge,  and 
became  successor  to  the  eztraorainaiy 
Robert  RobinsiMi.  He  soon  became  cele- 
bimted  as  a  writei;  by  his  pubUcadon  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Chrisdamty  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Love  of  Freedom.  This 
was  shortly  after  ft>llowed  by  his  Apology 
finr  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  which  re- 
mains, to  the  present  di^,  a  standard  woric. 
Bugald  Stewart  deemed  it  the finestq)eci- 
Hien  of  English  oompootion  extant  at  the 
time  when  it  a{H)eared.  But  his  SernioB 
npaa  Modem  Infidel^  establiabed  his 
nme  asadhrine.  In  1600^  Mr.  HalPs  mind 
again  received  a  shock,  which  iiequired  his 
abandmiBient  of  pulpit  labors.  On  recov- 
ering friMi  his  malady,  he  became  pastor 
of  t&  church  at  Leicester.  His  mmistiy 
in  diat  populous  town  was  equally  suc- 
cessfiiL  Here  Air.  Hall,  for  90  years, 
exercised  his  talents  for  chejKMid  of  an  af- 
fectionate people ;  but,  in  1^5,  the  church 
at  Brpadmead,  Bristol,  which  had  enjoyed 
his  earliest  labors,  havW  lost  their  pastor, 
the  learned  and  venerable  doctor  Ryland, 
president  of  the  college,  invited  him  to  la- 
bor amongst  them;  and,  in  1896,  Mr.  Hall 
removed  to  Bristol,  where  his  popularity 
is  as  great  as  it  has  been  in  other  places. 
Benevolence  and  humihty  are  the  promi- 
nent features  of  his  moral  character.  The 
late  doctor  Parr  was  his  intimate  fiiend, 
and  left  hima  valuable  and  flatterinff  lega- 
cy. He  says  of  him,  in  his  last  wQl  imd 
testament,  ''Mr.  Hall  has,  like  Jeremy 
Taylor,  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  fen- 
cy  of  a  poet,  the  subtletjr  of  a  schoohnan, 
the  profeundnees  of  a  philosopher,  and  the 

S'ety  of  a  saint.''  Mr.  Hall's  voice  is  fee- 
e,  but  veiy  distinct;  as  he  proceeds^ it 
trembles  under  his  en^rcy.  The  plainest 
and  least  labored  of  his  aiscourses  are  not 
without  delicate  iinagei^  and  the  most  fe^ 
licitous  turns  of  expression.  He  expatiates 


on  the  prof^iecies  with  akfatdred  ^lirit; 
he  ofien  conducts  his  andicBee  to  the  top 
a£  the  << delectable  mountains,"  to  quote 
John  Bmiyan,  where  they  can  see  from 
afer  the  gates  of  the  eteinal  city.  He  seems 
at  home  among  the  marvellous  revelations 
of  St  John,  un),  while  he  dwells  upon 
them,  he  leads  his  hearer  breathless  through 
ever-vaiying  scenes  of  mystery,  fer  more 
^ooious  and  surprising'  than  the  wildest  of 
Oriental  ftblee.  He  stops  when  they 
most  desire  he  should  proceed, — ^when  he 
has  just  disclosed  the  dawnings  of  the  in- 
most glory  to  their  enraptured  minds ;  and 
leaves  them  full  of  imaginaticNQs  of  things 
not  ^made  with  hands,— <»f  joys  too  ravish- 
ing for  similes. 

Haij.e  ;  a  Prussian  ci^,  province  of 
Saxony,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saale, 
with  2153  houses,  and  33,873  inhabitants ; 
lat  5P  ay  y'  R;  Ion.  IP  58^  10"  E. 
Halle  is  firat  mentioned  in  806,  when 
Chariemagne  erected  a  casde  here  against 
the  Vandals.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  salt-works  of  this  city,  among  the  most 
ancient  of  Crermany,  and  producine  at 
present  from  14,000  to  16,000  tons  of  salt 
annually.  These  woHdb  are  stiU  called, 
by  way  6f  eminence,  die  EMk.*  The 
countiy  around  Halle  is  very  fotile,  and 
agriculture  is  flourishing;  there  are  also 
many  coal  mines.  But  this  city  is  partic- 
uhriv  flunous  fbr  her  university,  founded 
by  fWleric  I,  king  of  Prussia,  and  open- 
ed in  1094 ;  brace  called  the  D^tderie  iinf- 
venitf.  The  great  elector  of  Btandenbuig 
had  rounded  an  )acadraiy  in  1088,  which, 
in  1604,  was  changed  into  a  uiuveisityy 
when  Thomaaius  came  hither  from  Leip- 
*sic,  followed  by  a  number  of  students. 
A  series  of  distmguidbed  piofhsBois,  and 
the  liberal  provisions  of  government,  have 
raised  this  university  to  the  rank  of  one 
of  the  first  in  Europe,  in  almost  all  blanch- 
es ;  for  instance,  Meckel,  ReU,  J.  A.  WoM^ 
Vater,  Gesenius,  Tholuck,  Weoscheider, 
P&ft;  &c.  Niqxdeon  suppressed  the  uni- 
Tersity,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  in^  1806. 
After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  it  v?as  re^Sstab- 
lished  under  the  kingdom  of  Weatphahay 
and  received  also  professors  from  the  uni- 
versities of  Rinteln  and  Hebnstftdt,  then 
abolished ;  but  the  number  of  students  nev- 
er exceeded  300  or  400.  In  1813,  many 
students  havini;  left  Halle  to  join  the  Prus- 
sian troops.  Napoleon  again  aboKshedtlie 
university,  and  measures  were  already 
taken  for  carrying  the  order  into  efi^t, 
which  were  interrupted  bv  the  batde  of 
Leipsic    A  Prussian  ordinance  of  April 

»  There  ore  also  places  in  Suabia,  the  T^rol, 
Bnbaat,  called  HaiU,  from  tah-woiki. 
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15,  1815»  WBotad  the  imitcnit^  of  .Wit- 
lembeig  (quite  near  to  Halle)  undi  that  of 
Halle.  1^  inBtitiitioii  thus  formed  oow 
bean  the  name  of  die  UmUd  IWderie  «m- 
ven^  ^ lUU-WiiUmberg.  The  tmiver- 
aity  has  aince  that  tmie  advaaced  n{Mdhr« 
In  1696^  diere  were  1385  atudenta.  In 
1834»  Uiere  were  760  atudenta  of  dieology. 
.  The  theological  ftcuhy  faaa  aiz  ordinary 
^  and  four  extraordinaiy  profeaBorS.  The  , 
library  of  the  unirenity  contains  50^000 
volumeay  with  a  collection  of  coina^  engrer* 
faiga,  &C.  Halle  waa^  for  a  long  dme,  the 
aeat  ^  a  theolocy  which  adhered  etficdy  to 
the  TiewB  and  dogmas  of  the  first  reform- 
era,  or,  if  it  deviated  from  them  at  all,  in- 
clmed  radier  to  myaticiam,  but  haa  latdy 
become  the  dnef  aeat  of  rationalism  in 
OeraMny,princiEtaIly  throu^  Geeeniusand 
Wegacheida'.  The  Prussian  government 
has  ordered  an  inouiiy  into  the  tenets  of 
theee  profoasore,  which  will  most  probaUy 
lead  to  Bodiingdeciave.  (Bee  the  artidea 
Fhmh^M  AutUutknij  and  CanMn.) 

Hajuls,  or  Haix,  Edward ;  an  English 
cliroiHeler,  whose  worin  rank  veith  dioae 
of  Hohngriied  and  Stow.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  I^odott,  and  vrasa  lawyer  by  pro- 
fosBon,  biving  attained  the  rank  of  a  Ser- 
jeant, and  the  office  of  a  judge  in  the  sher- 
iflTseouit.  He  had  a  seat  ui  the  house  of 
eomoMMiB,  vaU  was  a  zealous  Catholic, 
though  he  lived  at  the  period  of  the  reforma- 
tkm.  His  deadi  took  place  in  1547.  Hailed 
Chronicle  vras  publifliied  in  1548,  by  Rich- 
ard  QniAon,  who  is  repotted  to  have  writ- 
ten the  latter  part  of  it  The  work  is  cu- 
rious, as  aflbnling  delineations  of  the  man- 
nen,  dress  and  customs  of  the  age. 

HAUunr,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, in  Salzbui^,  containing  600  houses 
and  6000  inhabitants,  on  the  Salza,  at  the 
foot  of  die  DCirrenbeig,  has  important  salt 
woiksL  The  salt  is  here,  as  in  the  neigh- 
boring Berchtesgaden  (q.  v.),  obtained 
from  brine.  Abwit  90,000  tons  are  made 
annuaDy.  Pins  are  made  here  in  great 
Qumtity,  and  the  cotton  manufoctures  in 
the  vicinity  employ  152,000  people. 

Haixbluja,  orHuLLELUJAH,  or  Alle- 
UUK {Hebrew);  praise  the  Lord;  an  ex- 
prearion  vriiich  occure  often  in  the  Psahns, 
and  winch  vras  retained  when  the  Bible  vras 
translated  into  the  various  lanffuages,  prob- 
ablr  on  account  of  its  flill  and  fine  sound, 
which,  togedier  vridi  its  simple  and  solemn 
iwaning,  so  proper  for  purac  reli^ons  ser- 
vices, haa  rendered  it  a  fiivortte  of  musi- 
cal composers  The  vowels  in  it  are  veiy 
finrorable  for  a  ainger.  The  Roman 
Cathofie  church  doea  not  allow  it  to  be 
aoBf  OB  te  Sundays  during  Lent,  on  ao- 


coont  of  the  mounifhl  solenmity  of  tba 
seaaon;  and  in  that  church  it  is  not  sung 
again  before  Eaater.  It  is  no  longer  aung 
in  masses  for  the  dead,  asformeriy.  The 
Greeks  made  an  eai^er  or  nMNne  com- 
mon use  of  the  HaUehiia  ^an  die  Latin 
church.  The  Jews  call  the  Psahns  113— 
117,  the  Great  Halkb^a,  beeanw  diey  cel- 
ebrate the  particalar  merdes  of  God  to- 
wards the  Jevra,  and  they  are  sung  on  the 
foast  of  the  Passover,  and  on  the  foast  of 
Tabernacles. 

Hallbs,  Albeit  von ;  a  celebrated  Swiss 
physician,  distinauirfied  not  only  for  his 
acquaintance  vrilb  the  physical  scienees, 
but  abo  for  his  ffcnersl  knowledae  of  lite- 
rature, and  his  tdenis  as  apoet  I&father, 
Nicholas  von  Haller,  waa  an  advocate 
and  citizen  of  Berne,  vrhere  the  aon  vraa 
bom  in  October,  1708.  The  eariy  display 
of  his  abilides  waa  moat  extraordinary; 
and  it  is  related,  diat,  vrhen  but  ten  yean 
okl,  he  could  translate  from  the  Greek; 
that  he  compiled  a  Chaldee  grammar,  and 
a  Greek  and  Hebrew  diotionaiv,  for  his  own 
use;  extracted  dOOO  biographical  ardcles 
fiom  BiM^le  and  Moreri,  and  gave  other 
prooft  of  his  devotion  to  literuy  studiest 
He  was-sent  to  a  public  School  after  his 
fiither's  deadi,  m  1721 ;  and,  m  17^  he 
was  removed  to  the  house  of  a  phyidcian 
at  JKenne,  for  the  study  of  philosophy. 
Here  he  pursued  a  somewhat  desuitoiy 
course  of  reading,  and  exercised  himself  in 
poedcal  compoeition.  However,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  last  mentioned,  having 
chosen  the  medical  profoflsion,  he  went  to 
the  university  pf  T&bingen,  where  he 
studied  comparative  anatomy;  and,  in 
1725,  he  removed  to  Leyden,  then  the  fint 
medical  school  in  Europe,  Boerhaave  and 
Albinus  being  araonr  the  profeasorB^  He 
took  his  degree  at  TOknngen^  whither  he 
went  f<»r  that  purpose,  and  sustained  a 
thesis.  Be  Dudu  SamaU  OMcAtmumo, 
which  topic  he  forther  puraued,  in  another 
thaBis,at  Leyden,  m  17^7.  That  year,  he 
visited  Elngland,  and  formed  an  acquajnt- 
ance  with  sir  Hans  Sloane,  Cheseldeii,  doc- 
tor Jame^  Doug^  and  other  efninent 
men.  Thence  he  went  to  Paris,  and  dis* 
Sected  under  Ledran ;  but  he  vras  oUiged 
to  leave  that  metropolis,  in  consequence 
of  having  caused  suDJects  for  dissection  to 
be  brou^t  to  his  kidgincs— a  piece  of  in- 
discretion which  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
potice.  He  then  vrent  to  Basil,  to  study 
mathematics  under  John  Bernoulli,  con- 
tlnuinp^  at  the  aame  time  his  anatomical 
investigations.  Here  he  first  imbibed  a 
taste  lor  botany,  and  hid  die  plan  of  a 
Vfoik,  which  1m  kmg  after  pubbahed,  on 
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the  piantflof  SwilaeriMicL  Here,  too,  he 
indtdged  his  prodilectkm  fin*  poetiy,  and 
in  his  t  wenQr-fint  year  composed  his  poem 
On  the  AlpB,  followed  by  various  ethical 
epistles  and  other  pieces,  which  gave  him  a 
reputation  in  Gemiany.  In  17M9,  HaUer 
returned  to  his  natire  city,  and  entered  on 
his  professional  career  as  a  puMic  lecturer 
on  anatomy.  He  did  not,  however,  obtain 
among  his  countiymen  that  encourage- 
ment which  his  talents  deserved,  owinff, 
in  some  measure,  to  a  satirical  spirit,  wliicn 
occasionally  displayed  itself  in  his  poetical 
compositions.  In  the  summers,  he  made 
botanical  excursions  in  Switzerland,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  also  a|^ed  himself 
to  the  study  of  mineralogy  and  zoology. 
In  1736,  he  was  invited,  1^  Geoige  II,  to 
accept  the  professorBhip  of  anatomy,  sur- 
gery and  botany,  in  the  newly  founded 
university  of  Gdttingen.  He  accqited  this 
otter;  hut  his  removal  to  Hanover  was 
attended  with  a  domestic  misfortune,  the 
death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married 
in  1731,  and  to  whom  he  was  much  at* 
tached*  He  endeavored  to  alleviate  his 
soirow  by  close  arolication  to  scientific 
pursuits.  Through  his  influence,  the  uni- 
versity was  enriched  with  a  botanical  gar- 
den, an  anatomical  theatre,  a  school  for 
mid  wifely,  and  a  college  of  surgery.  His 
own  researches  in  physiology  alone,  were 
enough  to  immortalize  his  name.  After 
the  death  of  his  master,  Boerhaave,  in 
1738,  IMer  published  his  Prelections,  with 
much  original  matter,  in  six  volumes, 
which  ap]^ared  succesnvely  from  1739 
to  1745.  But  his  own  discoveries  and  im- 
provements tended  to  render  this  work 
obsolete ;  and  in  1747,  appeared  the  first 
edition  of  his  PrisMB  Linem  Physiologue,  a 
synopsis  of  his  own  system  of  that  impor- 
tant oranch  of  medical  science,  as  suiMe- 
()uendy  developed  in  a  lar^r  work.  This 
is  a  truly  valuable  producnon,  which,  long 
after  the  death  of  the  author,  was  used  as 
a  text-book  in  schools  of  medicine,  and 
has  only  been  superseded  since  the  extra- 
ordinary scientific  discoveries  of  our  philo- 
sophical contemporaries.  In  1752,  he  first 
advanced  his  opinions  on  the  properties  of 
sensibility  and  urritability,  as  existing  in  the 
nervous  and  muscular  fibres  of  animal 
bodies ;  doctrines  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and  excited  great  controversies  in 
the  medical  world.  He  was,  in  1748, 
elected  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of 
Stockholm,  and  of  that  of  London  in  the 
following  vear.  He  Ukewise  received 
the  tide  of  physician  and  counselor  to 
king  Geoi^  11,  at  whose  request  Francip  I 
gave  hima  patent  of  nobility,  as  a  baron 


of  the  German  empbe.  After  seventeen 
yean*  residence  at  G6ttingen,his  disagree- 
meots  with  his  colleagues  induced  hun  to 
return,  in  1753,  to  B^ne,  where  his  coun- 
tiymen  received  him  with  the  respect  due 
to  his  great  fiune  and  talents.  He  settled 
aflain  among  them ;  and  haviag  been  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  sovereign  council  of 
the  state,  he  soon  obtained  lyy  lot  one  of 
its  magistracies,  and  entered  widi  zeal  on 
the  duties  of  a  cidzen.  He  did  not  neglect 
his  scientific  puisuitB.  He  continued  to 
contribute  to  the  G^ktingen  GefeAiie  J^nsei- 
gm  (for  which  he  wrote  more  tbm  12,000 
articles),  to  hold  the  presidency  of  the  roy- 
al societv  of  science,  and  to  receive  his  ac- 
ademical pensions.  In  1754,  he  puUished 
at  Lausanne,  in  French  ^which  he  wrote 
with  fecili^),  some  memoirs  on  irritability 
and  sensibility,  and  on  the  motion  of  the 
blood.  He  was  elected,  in  1754,  one  of 
the  foreign  associates  of  the  P&ns  acad- 
emy of  sciences.  In  1758,  he  acecnpted  the 
^pointment  of  director  of  the  public  salt- 
worics  at  Bex  and  Aigle,  with  a  small  sala- 
ry. Heremded  six  vears  at  La  Roche; 
and,  in  thetxHirse  of  his  superintendence, 
he  introduced  many  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  salt  While  thus  engaged, 
he  bejgan  the  publication  of  his  EUnunta 
PhfMofrUt  Cormnis  humam  (Lausanne, 
1757—1766).  His  next  important  literary 
labors  were  the  Bibltothec4Bj  containing 
chronological  catalogues  of  woiks  of  every 
age,  country  and  language,  relative  to  sub- 
jects connected  with  memcal  sci^ioe,  with 
concise  analyses,  and  notices  of  peculiar 
and  important  facts  and  opinions.  These 
libraries  of  professional  knowledge  were 
puUisbed  in  the  following  order :  BiUioihe' 
ca  boktnica  (1771, 2  vols.  4to.) ;  BU)Uotktea 
anaUnmca  (1774,  2  vols.  4to.) ;  BibUotheca 
chirurgica  (1774,  2  vols.  4to.) ;  Bibtiotheca 
Akdicmtt  practicis  (1776—1788,  4  vols. 
4to.,  the  last  two  volumes  havipg  appear- 
ed posthumously).  On  his  return  from  La 
Roche,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the 
chamber  of  appeal  for  the  Geiman  distiicty 
of  the  council  of  finance,  and  of  other 
bodies ;  and  also  perpetual  assessor  of  die 
council  of  healtb.  His  various  dutiee 
as  a  statesman,  a  physician  and  a  med- 
ical toicher,  occupied  his  attention  dU  his 
death,  which  happened  December  12, 
1777.  He  had  previously  sufiered  much 
fix>m  illnesB ;  but  his  last  moments  were 
peculiarly  tranquil.  Placing  his  finder  on 
Lis  wrist,  to  observe  the  motion  of  the  ar- 
teiy,  he  suddenly  exclaimed  to  his  physi- 
cian, <*  My  fiiend,  I  am  dying ;  my  pulse 
stops;** and  he immediatcuy  expired.  He 
is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  Germau 
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poetBoflhelMeefiCtuy.  HMphyosof^i- 
ical  and  ^kecriii^  poems  ^iispli^  depth 
of  thought  Bad  pichnesB  of  imagioatioii. 
He  bad  ^  contend  with  a  language  which 
was  then  unper^et,  and  to  me  polishing 
of  which  his  writuo^  eontpbuted.  His 
^ieisnot,  howevec»  whoQy  faultleBs ;  for, 
in  aiming  at  oonqiseness  and  codipteasiQn, 
he  somecuBes  becomes  obscure.  He  wrote, 
in  pro0e,  three  philosopbico-polhical  ro- 
mauctai-rUaong,  Alfred  the  Gieat,  and 
Fabius  and  Cato^— designed  to  exhibit  the 
respectife  advanta^  of  different  fofips 
of  government ;  and  cotiesponded,  in  €rer-. 
man^  Latin,  Italian,  English  and  French, 
with  all  ftaiB  of  Europe.  His  Letters  to 
his  Dangnter,  on  the  Truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian Relmon,  wei^  translated  into  EnrUsli ; 
and  he  atoo  wrote  Letters  on  Free-Think- 
ing, designed  to  confute  the  leastonings  of 
French  sceptical  ptulosopberB,  who  had 
borrowed  aigiunents  in  favor  oftheirspec- 
uhtioQs  from  his  pbysiolo^cal  the<me8. 

Haixer,  Charles  Louis  ro%  a  modem 
writer,  noted  ibr  his  support  of  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  right,  and  (or  Ins  ^cret  con- 
version to  the  Ottholic  religiob^  was  boi^i 
at  Beme,  Aug.  7, 1768,  and  is  the  son  of  a 
hcerary  man,  who  died  in  178(5.  In  his 
Ldin fUM.Ck.L.Ik  HalUr  a sa FamUU . 
pmw  hd  didactr  ion  Betour  h  Viglist 
Cot&oltowe,  .^MtUfique  kt  Romatiie  { Pari^, 
1821),  he  calls  himself  jmi  inHruu,  dont 
VMucation  fid  0980,  nk^igit.  When  Beme 
was  changed  from  an  aristocracy  Into, a 
democFStic  republic,  he  emigrated,  and 
coDfcived,  ''as  it  were,  a^ed  idea,"  that  a 
spiritoal  fiateraity  wa$  neceasaiy  to  op- 
pose democratic  priuciplet«.  At  the  same 
time^  he  conceived  the  idea,  ''almostj  a&  be 
befieved,  inspire  by  God,^  that  ''the  lord 
was  before  the  vassal,  the  prince  before 
tiiesubieet.''  Certainly  a  divme  idea !  This 

Sve  origin  to  his  work,  "  destined  hy  Go^ 
r  the  restoration  of  Europe,^  Bestauta- 
tim^der  Sbxtdiuwcmch^oder  Theorie  des 
ndurUekm-^fitO^n  Ziatandesi  darChx- 
mirt  des  kuntiiich-hitrfcerHekat  entgtgen" 
ffttezt  (Restoration  of  Politioal  Science,  or 
Theocy  cff  the  naturaksocial  State,  opposed 
to  the  Ctnmera  of  the  artificial-civil  States 
Winterthur,  1816—1820,  4  vols.].  Like 
Sahnaflins  and  Mackenzie  of  old,  he  de- 
lends  the  divine  right  of  mlers  and  of  no- 
ble^aod  endeavors  to  overthrow  the  the- 
eiy  of  the  social  contract.  His  work  has 
baen,  and  still  is  considered^  by  the  jnisto- 
cms  of  Germany,  ahnost  as  a  code.  Yet 
we  00D&8S,  if  choose  we  must^  we  should 
miic^  prefo  eit  Robert  Fihner^s  theoiy  of 
divue  lif^i  to  Halfor'Sr  Bailer's  system 
I  on  the  fietkMi  that  powerfid  and  fiur- 
vot.  VI.  13 


aighlBd  men  uproprili^  eettoifk  traets  to 
th^oselves,  when  the  earth  was  yet  i(idi- 
vided ;  and^  when  less  powerftd  or  sagacious 
persons  came  afterwards  to  dwell  on  the 
same  kmd,  they  were  obliged  to  subject 
the[n9elves  to  the  rules  which  the  fii^t  oe- 
eupau^  prescribed.  A  divine  id^  indeed  S 
His  di^Kwition  to  run  a  tilt  against  the 
principles  which  hove  sprung  aip  out  of 
the  Frei)ch  revolution,  led  him  to  Cathol- 
icism, in  which,  lis  he  thinks,  the  best  ae^ 
durity  against  democratic  pnnoiples  is  to 
be  fbimd.  Von  Haller  has  been  a  pmfes- 
sor  at  Beme,  a  member  of  the  sovereign 
council,  and  has  held  some  other  impor- 
tant o0ide0.  As  a  member  of  the  cdundl, 
he  was  Obliged  to  take  an  batli  of  belieC 
in' the  doctrines  of  Protestantism.  Since 
1808,  he  says,  he  has  been  a  Catholic  in  his 
bean.  In  1818,  a  French  abb^  strength- 
ened him  in  his  belief;  and^  in  1819;  prmce 
Adolbhds  of  Mecldenburg-Schwerin  ren- 
dered him  happv,  by  assuring  him  that  he 
i^bt  be  secretly  a  Cathdk,  and  receive 
dispensation  from  aH  the  butward  ^observ- 
ances of  the  Cathotic  system ;  na^,  that 
inany  ostensible  Protestants  were  m  fact 
Catholics.  The  Cathohc  bishop  of  Fri- 
biurg  confinned  ttiis.  In  1820,  he  publish- 
ed, under  the  character  of  a  Protestant, 
his  work  on  the  Spanish  eonsdtutioVi,  in 
which  he  praises  the  inquisition  and  the 
torture.  In  die  same  year,  tho  founh  vol- 
ume, of  fiis  Restoration  v^as  published,  in 
which  he  recommends  Catholicism  very 
strongly.  October  J  7,  1820,  the  bishop 
received  him  at  the  country  seat  of  a  friend 
into  th.e  bosom  of  the  Uathohc  chureli. 
Some  rumor  of  this  got  abroad^  and  when 
his  relations  quee<ioned  him  concerning  it, 
he  replied  by' asking  them  whether  they 
,  had  ef  er  seen  him  observe  CathoUc  ordi- 
nances  After  Mr.  von  HoUer  had  taken 
the  oath  prescribed,  l^  Pius  IV,  to.  con- 
verts, wliiph  binda  them  to  use  all  their 
efibrts  for  the  propagation  of  Catholicism^ 
he  renewed  (December,  1820)  his  official 
oath  as  a  Protestant.  This  oath  also 
binds  him  to  act  faithfully  towards  the 
state,  and  to  maintain  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. June  11, 1821,  he  was  expelled  from 
the  council'  as  guiWy  of  perjiuy.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  15  O^tnolio  members  in  this 
coipicH ;  but  they,  of  eotoe,  do  not-  take 
the  oath.  Haller  then  went  to  France, 
where  he  first  wrote  for  the  Jo/umal  dfs 
lMat$,  Charies  X  allowed  him  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  Jn  1825,  the 
6th  voUime  of  his  Restt>ratk>n  appeared. 
When  die  revohuion  of  1890  bwke  out, 
Haller  was  an  officer  under  Polignac,  and 
was,  of  course,  immediately  disnuseed. 
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HALtEt,  Edmund,  ^  disdDgaidied  matfa- 
ematician  and  astronoraej^,  was  bom  in 
London,  in  16$6,  and  was  sent  first  to  St. 
Paul*!}  school,  and  fhen  to  Queen's  college, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  become  a  commoner 
in  his  17ih  year.*  Before  he  was.  19,  he 
pubUshed  A  direct  and  geometrical  Methr 
od  of&idingtlie  ApbeKa  and  Eccentricity 
of  Planets,  which  sappUed  a  defect  in 
the  fCepIerian,  theory  of  planetary  mo- 
tion. <  6y  some  observations  on  a  spot 
which  appeared  on  the  sun's  di^  in  July 
and  Aumist,  1676,  he  established  the  cer- 
taihty  of-  the'motion  of  the  sun  round  its 
own  axis.  Augpst  21st,  th6  same  year, 
he  fix^  the  lengimde  of  tlie-cape  of  Good 
Hope,  by  his^  obeenration  df  the  occuha- 
tion  of  fiiaiB  bf  the  moon.  Immediately 
ader,  he  went  to  St  Helena,  where  Lie 
st^d  till  1679,  nfiakmg  observations  on  the 
fix^  stars  of  the  southern  hemiephere, 
which  he  fbrmed  into  constelladotis.  In 
1679,  he  published  Catalogs  SUUarum 
AustraLiiimy  swt  Supplementvm  Cakdo^ 
Tychofdct,  &C.,  which  procured  him  the 
impellation  of  the  somum  JSfch).  He 
then  went  to  Dautzic  to  settle  a  dispute 
between  the  English  philosopher  Hooke, 
and  the  fiimous  Heyehus,  relative. to  the 
use  of  optical  instruments  in  astronomical 
>  researohes,  deciding  in  favor  of  'the  latter. 
In  1680,  he  set  off  on  a  continental  tour, 
and  at  Paris  made,  acquaintance  with  Cas- 
sinj.  After  visiting  Italy,  in  1081  )w  re- 
turned tQ  England^  and  settled  at  Islington, 
where  he  fitted  up  au  observatory  for  his 
astronomfcal  researches.  In  16^  he  pub- 
lished his  Theory  of  the  Variation  of  the^ 
magnetical  Compass,  in  which  he  enderiv- 
ors  to  accovmt  tor  that  phenomenon,  by 
the  suppocDtion  of  the  whole  globe  of  the 
earth  being  one  great  magnet,  h»nng  four 
circulating  magnetical  poles,  or  points  of 
attraction.  His  tlieprj',  though  nnsansfac- 
tory,  is  ingenious.  The  doctrines  of 
Kepler  relative  to  tlie  motions  of  the  plan- 
ets next  engaged  his  attention ;  andfinding 
himself  disappointed  iii  his  endeavors  to 
obtain  information  on  fhe  subject  fitun 
Ho<^e  and  ar  Qhristopher  Wren,  he  went 
to  Cambridge,  where  .Newton,  then  math* 
ematical  professor,  satisfied  all  his  inqui- 
ries. In  1691  i  he  was  a  candidate  for  die 
Sayilian  professbr^ip  6f  astronomy  atOx- 
fbrd,  which  was  obtained  bv  doctor  David 
Gregonr.  According  to  Whiston,  he  lost 
this  office  in  consequence  of  his  character 
as  an  infidel  in  reli^on.  For  the  purpose 
of  making  further  observations  relative  to 
the  variation  of  the  compass,  he  set  sail  on 
a  vo3rage  in  1699,  and,  having  traversed^ 
both  hemiqiheres,  arrived  iti  Englahd  m 


September,  I7Q0«  TheimtatStHetoa, 
wh^re  he  erected  a  tent  &t  making  astro- 
nomical observations,  is  diistinguished  by 
the  appellatipn  of  JSaJUjfs  MmmL  As 
the  result  of  his  researehea,  he  publish<^ 
a  general  chart,  showing  at  one  view  the 
variation  of  the  compass  ui  all  those  seas 
^here  the  English  navigators  were  ac- 
•quainted.  He  wais  n^xt  employed  to  ob* 
serve  the  course  of  the  tides  in  the  Eng- 
^lish  ciiannel,  with  the  londtudes  and  lat- 
^itiides  of  the  principai  headlands:  iih con- 
sequence of  which,  he  publish^  a  large 
map  of  the  channel  In  1703,  he  was 
engaged  by  tlie  empeior  of  Germany  to 
surv^  the  Coast  of  Dalmatia ;  and,  re- 
turning to  England  in  NoveiQber  of  that 
year,  he  was  elected  Savihan  proffesor  of 
geometry  on  the  death  of  doctor  WaDis ; 
and  he  was  also  honored  with  the  diploma 
of  LL.  B.  He  subs^uehdy  publi^ed  a 
Latin  tron^tion  from  ,die  Arabic  of  a 
treatise -of  Apolloniiis  Permus.  a  Greek 
geometet,  to  which  he  nuide  additions,  to 
supply  the  placei  of  what  was  Ider.  He 
next  assisted  his  colleague,  doctor  Gre^ 
rv,  in  preparing  for  the  press  ApoUomus 
On  Conic  Sections..  In  1719,  he  receivwl 
die  appmntment  of  astronomer  royal  at 
Greeiiwieh,  where  ^he  afterwahls  diiefly 
resided,  devodng  his  tjme  to  completing 
the  theory  of  the  motion  of  the'  moon, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  age,  he  pur- 
sued with  isnthiisiastic  ardor^  tn  1721,  he 
began  his'  observations,  and,  fiur  the  ^pace 
of  18  yeaiiB,  he  scarcely  ever  missed  tak- 
,  ipg  a  meridian  view  Qf  the  moon,  when 
the  weather  was  not  nnfavorabie.  In 
^  1729,  he  was  chosen  a  fbreign  member  of 
tlie  iLcademy  of  scieilces  at  Paris.  He 
died  Jan.  14, 1742,  at  Greenwich ;  and  he 
was  interred  at  the  church  of  Lee,  in 
Kent.  In  175d  appeaml  Ins  Astronom- 
ical Tables,  with  Precepts,  in  Endieh 
and  Latin,  for  computing  the  places  of  the 
>  Sun,  Moon,  Planets  and  Comets  (4to.) ; 
and  he  Was  the  autBor  of  a  vast  multituoe 
of  papers  hi  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions. Lalande  styles  him  ''the  greatest 
astronomer  of  England." 

Hallo  well;  a  post-town  in  Kenne- 
bec county,  Maine,  on  the  Kennebec,  near 
the  ifiouth  of  the  river ;  54  miles  N.  N.  E. 
of  Portland,  168  N.  K.  E.  of  Boston ;  lat. 
44''  14'  N.:  popukition  in  1820,  2919; 
the  population  in  1830  was  over 
S900.  Halhtwell  is  a  thriving  town,  and 
has  a  flourishing  commerce.  It  is  situat- 
ed in  a  tract  of  country  which  has  a 
stronff  and  fertile  soil,  particulariy  excel- 
lent for  grazing.  The  exports  consist  of 
bee^  pork,  pot  and  pean  ashes,  Indiaii 
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corn,  wheat,  lye,  oats,  butter,  hay,  lumber, 
fish,  &C.  Loaded.  veaBelB  of  15Q  tons 
may  come  up  the  river  as  fiur  as  the 
whanrea* 

Halo  is  an  extensive  luninousring,  iU'- 
ohiditig  a  circular  area,  in  the  centre  of 
which  die  sun  or  moon  a|^[iears ;  whose 
licbt,  pasfling  through  an  intervening 
CK>nd,  gives  rise  ^  to  the  phenoinenoiL 
Those  about  the  moon  are  most  common. 
When  the  sun  or  mpon  is  seen  throu^  a 
thin  cloud,  a  portion  of  the  cloud,  round 
the  sun  or  moon  appears  lighter  than,  the 
rest,  and  this  lununous  di^  is  called  a 
coroMo.  Coronas  are  of  yarious  sizes,  but 
they  seldom  exceed  ICP  in  diameter ;  they 
are  generally  fiumly  colored  at  their  edges. 
Frequently,  when  a  halo  encircles  the 
mooD^  a  corona  surrounds  it .  Parhelia^  or 
mock  sunSjV^ry  oonsiuerably  in  general 
appearai|ce  :  sometimes  the  sun  is  encir- 
cled by  a  large  halo,  in  the  circumference 
of  winch  the  mock  suns  usiiaQy  appear, 
which  have  often  small  halos  round 
them. 

HufAokTADs,  ia  mythology  ;  eight 
daughters  of  Hamadiyas,  by  her  bfotl^r. 
They  received  their  names  from  trees, 
md  are  die  stme  iss  the  Dryads,  (q.  v.) 
The|y  were  conceived  to  inhabit  eaich  a 
paiticolar  tree,  with  whi<^h  they  were 
wrrn,  and  with  which  the^  perished. 
Whoever  spared  a  tree  to  thcu*  entreaties, 
they  rewarded,  while  the  destroyer  of 
groves  was  sometimes  severely  punished. 
(See  Eiisidkon.) 

Habcaa  ;  a  place  in  Syria,  famous  as 
Afatdfeda's  birthplace.  It  has,  according 
to  Burckhardt,  from  60  to  100,000  inhab- 
itants, who  hve  chiefly  by  manuftcturing 
silk  and  cotton. 

Hama5  ;  a  name  meaning  JuU  of  grace, 
(See  IMir.)  .       ^ 

Haxaitn,  John  George^  who  called  him- 
self the  AbiiAem  Magumf  was'  bom  at 
KbnigBber^,  in  1730,  travelled  about  in 
djflTerent  parts  of  his  native  country,  was 
private  tutor  in  several  places,  received  an 
office  in  the  customs  at  Koniflsbei^,  in 
1777,  and  died  at  Monster,  in  1/88.  Be^ 
tween  1759^  and  1784,  he  published  seve* 
jal  htnnorous  works,  whose  vahie  the, 
public  did  not  then  appreciate  ;  but  since 
Herder,  Jacobi,  Gothe  aiki  Jean  Paul 
Ricfater  have  spoken  of  them  with  appro- 
bation, they  have  been  repubhshed  (Leip- 
ssc,  1891-^1825). 

HxvBCEG,  the  most  considerable  of  the 
fi^e  cities  of  Germany,  is  situated  about 
90  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe^ 
upon  the  northern  bai\k  of  the  river, 
which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  as  far 


as  this  port  The  circuit  of  the  city  is 
about  22,000  feet  In  the  northern  part 
is  a  lake,  £)rmed  by  the  small  river  Alster, 
which  runs  through  the  city  into  the 
Elbe,  and  turns  several  mills.  An  arm  of 
the  Elbe  enters  the  city  from  the  east,  and 
is  there  divided  into  a  number  of  canals, 
which  take  various  directions,  till  they 
taiite,  and  join  the  Alster  in  die  southerii 
part  of  the  city,  where  they  form  a  deep 
narbor  for  sliips,  which  cominunicates  with 
the  main  branch  of  the  river.  Here  is  a 
large  space  enclosed  by  strong  piles,  where 
ships  may  li^  in  safety ;  it  is  called  Ruin- 
methaven.  Canals  intersect  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  in  all  directions,  and  almost  all 
the  stores  are  built  upon  their  banks.  In 
Uiis  part  of  the  city,  and  also  in  that 
Which  Ues  pn  the  east  of  the  Alster,  the 
Streets  are,  for  the  most  put,  narrow  and 
crooked.  Many  of  those  in  the  western 
or  New  Town,  are  broader  and  straighter. 
The  city  contains  19  churches,  of  which 
1^  are  Lutheran,  dne  Catholic,  and  two 
Calvinistic,  with  some  synagogues  for 
8000  Jews.  In  the  suburb  of  St  George, 
theire  are  1200  housea  and  a  Lutheran 
church.  The  church  of  St  Michael,  whh 
its  tower,  456  feet  in  height,  built  by  Son- 
nin  (q.  v.),  and  intended  for  astronomical 
observations  and  for  experiments  in  nat^ 
ural  philosophy,  was  finished  in  1786. 
This  building,  and  some  of  the  private 
houses,  are  remarkable  for  their  archi- 
tecture. The  exteriors  of  the  exchange 
and  the  council-house  are  also  handsome- 
ly ornamented..  Amonir  the  most  re- 
markable buildings  are  me  bank,  the  ad- 
miralty buildings,  the  or|4ian  oisylum,  the 
,  new  general  hospital,  the  theatres,  the  ex- 
change, the  city  and  coftnnercial  Ubraries, 
,K6ding's  museum,  &c.  The  gymnasium 
and  the  Johaimeum  are  excellent  insdtu- 
dons  for  educadon.  The  building  for  the 
school  of  navigation,  opened  in  1826,  is 
provided  with  an  observatory,  and  a  bo- 
tanic garden  is  also  annexed  to  it  In  in- 
sdtudons  for  the  relief  of  the  d^tute, 
for  the  sick^  and  for  the  educadon  of  poor 
children,  mmburg  is  inferior  to  no  pity  in 
Germany.  Most  of  these  are  under  the 
direction  of  private  individuals,  and  they 
are  principidly  supported  by  voluntary 
contnbution&  The  consdmtion  of  Ham- 
bui^  is  aristocratic.  The  government 
consists  of  four  burgomasters  and  24 
counsellors,  and  fills  its  own  vacancies  by 
an  artful  conDJ>inadon  of  chance  and  of 
choice.  Three  of  the  burgomasters  and 
11  of  the  counsellors  are  lawyers;  the  rest 
ar?  merchants.  To  the  senate  are  attach- 
ed four  syndics  and  four  secretaries.   Col- 
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vlnists  are  exolttded  fimn  the^  goTerninent 
of  Hamburgh  as  Lutherans  ute  from  that 
of  Bremen.     The  ordinary  public  busi- 
nesS)  both  internal  and  external,  is  trans- 
acted by  the  senate  ak>ne;  matters  of 
more  importance  are.  regulated  in   con- 
nexion with  the  citizen^  possessed  of  a 
certain  property.'   These  are  divided  into 
five  parishes,  each  of  which  sends  36 
menwers  to  the  assembly  or  college  of  the 
180.    From  these  are  chosen  the  mem^ 
bers  of  the  council  of  60^  and  again  from 
these  15  elders.    Each  of  these  coUeges 
has  peculiar  privileges.    The  senate  and 
the  dders  alone  receive  salaries.    Justice 
is  administered  by  several  courts.    The 
court  of*  appeal  of  the  free  cities  xjf  the 
Germanic  ooniederacy,  is  the  supreme 
tribunal.    The  public  revenues  were  for* 
meriy  considerable,  without  the  taxes  be- 
ing oppresnve  ;  but  the  >  heavy  debts  in- 
curred by  the  city,  of  late  years,  have 
gready  increased  the  taxes.    The  dtizena 
are  provided  with  arras^  and  accustomed 
to  mihtaiy  exercises,  so  as  to  ibm\  a  body 
of  in&ntry,  cavahy  and  artillery,  in  regu- 
lar uniform,  ambuntir^  to  about  10,00Q 
men.    The  removal  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tions was  cQmmenced,  in  1804,  and  the 
creat  Fren(^h  woite  have  also  been  since 
demolished.     The  wsdl  has  been  turned 
into  a  park.     The  territory  of  Hamburg 
(116  scjuare  nules)  is  bounded  by  thai  of 
Holstem  on  the  north  and  west :  the  city 
of  Altona,  in  the  territory  of  Holstein,.is 
not  two  miles  distant  fix>m  the  gates  of 
HambOi^.    Towards  the  east,  the  Hani- 
buTff  territory  borders  on  Lauenl)ut;g,  and 
on  Uie  SGutJi  it  is  separated  by  the.  Elbe 
fix>m  the  territories  of  Hanove^.     Some 
of  the  islands  in  the  Elbe  belong  also,  ei- 
ther wholly  or  in  part,  to  Hamburg,  to- 
gether with  the  village  of  Moorburg  on 
3ie  left  bank.    Besides  this,  it  ha^  jinis- 
diction  over  the  bailTwic  of  RitzebiiitteL 
which  ccmtains  the  important  town  or 
Cuxhaven  (q.  v.),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe.    Hamburg,  in  common  with  L^* 
beck,  also  has  junsdiction  over  the  baiii- 
i^ic  of  Bergedor^  widi  the  smaU  town  of 
the  same  name,  over  the  Vieriaods,  and 
a  few  places  in  Jjduenburg.    The  popu* 
lation  belonring  to  tho  city  qf  Hambui*g 
is  about  12^000,  and  that^  of  the  lands 
over  which  it  has  separate  or  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  about  28,000.    Tlie  dty  owes 
its  foundation  to  the  emperor  Charie- 
magne,  who,  in  the  beffinniuff    of  the 
ninth  century,  built  a  citadel  and  a  church 
on  the  heights  between  the  Elbe  and  tjbe 
eastern  bank  of  the  Alfter,  as  a  bulwark 
against  the   ndghboring   pagans.     Tlie 


adaptatioii  of  the  place  fi>r  commeioe  sod 
fishinff,  attracted  many  settlers.  Although 
itsbamxous  neighbor  "frequently  destroy- 
ed this  sRatdement,  it  was  as  often  reestabr 
lislied,  and  the  city  was  enlarged  by  new 
buildinffa.    It  became  important  as  a  com- 
merciaf  city  in  the  12th  centujry,  and  in 
the  19th  it  was  one  of  the  foundeis  of  the 
Hanseatic  league,  (qi.  v.),   Evto  after  the 
decline  oi^  the  confederacy,  it  maintained 
its  freedom  and  flouiishing  commerce. 
The  Hanseatic  lea^e  with  Lubeck  and 
Bremen  subsisted  uU  1810,  and  has  been  . 
renewed   since  1813  and  1814.     Until 
1500,  the  city  was  cqufined  to  the  strip 
of  land  beWeen  the  Elbe  and  the.  eastern 
bank  of  the  Al^tcr.    The  western  bank 
Wte  gradually  built  upon,  principally  by 
exiles  fi:om  tlie  Nelhenands.    Thus  arose 
the  New  Town,  which  was  ^so  important, 
even  in,  the  eiariy  p^  of  the  30yeara' 
war,  that  i^  was  enclosed  within  tne  forti- 
fications, and  thus  gave  to  the  city  its 
Jireseut  extent    In  1618^  Hamburg  wa^ 
brraally  acknowledged  a  fred  city  of  the 
empire,  although  the  archbishops  of  Bre- 
men continued  t6  maintain  jKMiaeeaion  of 
the  cathedral,  which  fell  to  Sweden  at  the 
peace  of  Westphaha,  and  w9b  afterwards 
c^ed,  with  the  duchy  of  Bren^en,  to  Han- 
over.   The  30  years'  war,  aniidst  the  dev^ 
astations  of  which  Hamburg  \tas  chared, 
increased  the  number  of  its  inhabitant?, 
as  late  wars  in  Europe  have  also  done, 
during  wl^cfa  many  persons  emigrated 
ther&  fitim  the  Rbin^  from  the  Nether- 
lands, and  fit>m  France.    Ite  commeree 
increased  in   the  same  proportien,  and 
compensated,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the 
loss  m  its  nMinufa0tuTe8,occaiBioned  by  the 
awakened  spirit  of  industry,  and  by  the 
non-importation  acts  of  foreign  powers. 
Its    su^-refineries,    manufactories    of 
whale-oil,  ship-yards,  and  estabfishments 
fbr  printing  cotton,  are  still   importam. 
The  commerce  of  Hamburg  was  increas- 
ed, particularly,  by  its  direct  intercourse 
with  the  U.  States  of  America,  and  by  the 
war  ii^  the  Netherlands  and  on  the  Rhine, 
by  which  it  obtained  a  consiclenible  share 
of  the    commerce   of  tliose   countries. 
Thus,  at  the  begiBninif  of  the  present  cen- 
tunr,  Hamburg  'fras  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  prosperous  of  the  fiee  cities. 
Its  reverses  besnn,  m  1803,  with  the  en- 
trance of  th^  French  into  Hanover.  They 
took  possession  of  Ritzebiittel,  and  closed 
the  Elbe  to  the   English,  who,  in  tura» 
closely  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Hamburg  was  now  obliged  to  cany  on  its 
maritime  commerce  through  Tonningen 
and  Husum ;  and  ivhatever  was  exported 
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through  Hanover  and  the  Elbe,  had  to  be 
accompanied  with  certificates  that  it  did 
not  conie  feom  British  hands,  for  which 
certifioiUes  the  French  authorities  asked 
a  high  price.  The  eity  was  obliged  to 
adrance  2,125,000  marcs  banco  to  tlie 
states  of  Hanover.  After  the  batde' of 
LGbeck,  Mortier  entered  Hambui^  (19th 
Nov.  1806),  and,  although  the  French 
troops  evacuated  it  again  afler  the  peace 
of  Tlbit,  and  it  yet  retained,  for  a  few 
years,  the  shadow  of  its  former  indepen- 
dence, it  was  still,  during  this  period,  op- 
pressed in  a  thousand  ways  bv  French 
coDunanders.  ■  ^l^sn  came  tlie  decrees  of 
Nsoiol^,  which  gave,  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible, a  final  blow  to  the  commerce  and 
industiy  of  Hambuig.  At  last,  Hamburg, 
with  the  whole  north-western  part  of 
Germany,  was  formally  incorpomted  in 
the  French  empire  (I3th  Dec,  1810),  and 
became  die  capital  of  the  newly  created 
department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  ^Elbe. 
But  at  the  beginning  of  the  yMr'1813, 
the  approach  of  Tettenbom  obliged  the 
French  to  fly  (13th  March).  Thisenoour- 
i^ed  Hambui^  to  reestablish  its  free  6od- 
stitutfon,  which  had  been  overthrown,  and 
to  prepare  tQ.take  a  part  in  the  great  strug- 
gle. More  than  9000  men  etilisted  for 
military  service ;  and  they  were  to  fonn  a 
Hanseatic  legion  with  the  bands  already 
raised  by  Ldbed^,  and  those  expected 
fit>m  Bremen.  In  addition  to  this,  a  guard 
of  citizens  was  fonned,  at  first  of  volun- 
teers, and  afterwards  by  a  formal  decree 
of  the  council  and  citizens.  About  7000 
men  were  enljsted  for  this  purpose.  In 
April,  a  part  of  the  Hanseatic  troops  was 
aUe  to  take  the  field,  and  their  cavalry 
diiffinguiahed  itself  at  Ottersbei^  on  the 
32d.  But  the  French,  beitg  reinforced, 
drove  back  the  troops  of  the  allies.  Thev 
made  themselvee  masters  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Lower  Elbe,  and,  May  12,  took 
Wilbelraeburg  (the  casde  of  Hariiurg  had 
vohmtarily  surrendered  to  them),  and  on 
the  nicht  of  the  20th,  they  began  to  bom- 
bard the  town.  The  hope  of  deliverance, 
awa&ened  on  the  21st,  by  the  entrance  of 
two  Swedish  battalions,  vanished  oh  die 
25cfa,  when  the  Swedes  retreated.  Mis- 
underatandings  arose  between  the  milita- 
ry rouunanc^  and  the  senate,  which 
sought  for  the  mediation  of  the  Danes. 
On  the  29th,  Tettenbom  evacuated  the 
city ;  and  Yon  Hess,  the  commander  of 
the  guard  of  citizens,  dismissed  them. 
Befbie  a  capitulation  had  been  signed,  the 
Danes  entered  the  city  as  allies  of  the 
French,  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  dlst, 
RAmfitii  and  Vandanune  appeared  with 
13» 


a  large  number  of  French  troops.  Partly 
to  secure  possession  of  the  oi^r,  and  part- 
ly to  punish  its  resistance,  the  severest 
measures  were  taken.  A  contribution  of 
48,000,000  financs  was  levied  upon  the  cit- 
izetis,  and  a.part  of  it  was  exacted  imme- 
diately. At  the  end  of  the  year,  46,000 
persons,  of  every  age  and  sex,  had  been 
driven  from  the  city,  and  exposed  to  all 
the  rifpors  of  winter.  At  the  same  time,  the, 
dwelhn^  of  ^ut  £^pOO  persons^n  the  near- 
est ^ivirons  of  the  ch^,  were  consumed 
by.  fire  with  such  rapidity,  that  these  poor 
people  could  only  escape  widi  their  hves. 
As  the  troops  which  approached  Ham- 
bturg.  first  under  Wallmoden,  and  afier- 
yrams  under  Bennigsen,  were  too  weak  to 
undertake  a  siege,  the  city  coul^  hot  ob- 
tain deliverance  from  its  oppressors,  until 
after  the  end  of  the  war  m  France.  In 
the  latter  part  of  May  (1814),  the  French 
troops  first  left  the  city,  carrying  with 
them  tlie  fniits  of  their  exactions.  A  rent 
of  500,000  francs  was  the  trifling  compen- . 
sation  which  France  made  to  Hamburg, 
for  its  disastrous  ravages  within  and  if^h- 
out  the  city.  The  Russians,  under  Ben- 
nigsen, entered  in  the  i^ce  of  the  French, 
and  remained  tiU  the  end  of  the  year. 
Hien  first  ^os  the  quiet  of  Hamburg  re- 
stored.     . 

Hamburo  Marc  Couraitt  and  Ba^go. 
(See  Coiru) 

Hamsuro  Bank.    (See  Bank,) 

Hauilcar.    (See  Hanmbal.) 

Hahilton,  Anthony,  count ;  a  poet, 
courtier  and  man  of  letters  in  the  17th 
century.  He  was  descended  fh>m  a 
younger  branch  of  the  family  of  the  dukes 
of  Hamilton,  in  Scotland,  but  was  bom  in 
Ireland  about  1646.  His  parents  were 
Catholics  and  royalists,  m  consequence  of 
which  they  removed  to  France,  after  the 
deiuh  of  Charles  I,  and  young  Hamilton 
became  domiciliated  in  that  country.  He, 
however,  made  firequent  Visits  to  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  His'sister  was 
married  to  count  Grammont  •  It  is  said 
that  the  count,  after  having  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  lady,  and  been  accepted, 
changed  his  mind,  and  set  ofiT  for  the  con- 
tinent Her  brother  followed  him,  and, 
overtaking  him  at  Dover,  asked  him  if  he 
had  not  forgotten  something  to  be  done,pre- 
viously  to  ms  leaving  England.  **  O,  yes,** 
replied  Grammont,  ^  I  foigot  to  marry  your 
sister  f  and  he  immediately  returned  and 
fiilfilled  his  engagement  When  James 
U  was  obliged  to  contend  for  his  crown 
in  Ireland^  he  gave  count  Hamilton  a  reg- 
iment of  infantry,  and  made  him  gover- 
nor of  LiuMrick ;  but,  on  the  ruin  of  the 
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reyal  cause,  he  accompanied  James  to 
France,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life.  His  i¥it  and  talents  secured  him  ad* 
mission  into  the  first  circles,  where  he 
was  generally  esteemed  for  his  agreeable 
manners  and  amiable  disposition.  He  died 
at  Sl  Germam,  in  1720.  Count  Hamilton 
is  chiefly  known  as  an  author  by  his  Me* 
moirs  g(  Count  Grammont,  a  hvely  and 
spirited  producdqn,  exhibitinff  a  free,  and, 
in  the  seneral  outlme,  ji  faiuiful  delinea- 
tion of  thfi  voluptiiQus  court  of  Charles 
^I.  Hie  count's  oth^  works  are  Poems 
and  Fairy  Tales,  which',  as  well  as  the 
Memoirs,  are  in  French,  and  display  ele- 
gance of  style  and  fertUity  of  invention. 

Hamilton,  Elizabeth,  a  lady  of  con- 
siderate Hterary  attainments,  was  bom  at 
Belfast,  in  Ireland,  25th  July,  1758.  Hav- 
ing become  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  she 
%vas  brought  up  under  the  care  of  her  un- 
cle, who  resided  near  Stirling,  in  Scot- 
land)  and,  during  her  residence,  in  his  fam- 
ily, made  herself  intimately  acquainted 
with  those  national  peculiarities  which  she 
aflerwards,  delineated  so  admirably  in  her 
Cottagers  of  Glenburnie.  Besides  this 
litde  work,  which  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, she  wrote  the  Letters  of  a  Hindoo 
Rajah  (2  vols.  8vo.) ;  the  Life  of  Agrippi- 
na  (3  vols.  8vo.) ;  and  Memoirs  of  Modem 
Philosophers  ;  works  which,  under  the 
p(^ular  form  of  novels,  are  replete  with 
sound  sense  and  infbrtnation.  Her  otlier 
writings  are,  Hints  for  Public  Schools ; 
Popular  Essays  (2  vols.  8vo.) ;  Rules  of 
the  Annuity  Fund,  &c ;  Exercises  in  Re- 
hffious  Knowledge  (12ino.) ;  Letters  on  the 
Formation  of  the  Relijrious  .and  Moral 
Principle  (2  vols.) ;  and  Un  the  Elementa- 
ry Principles  of  Education.  She  was 
never  married,  but  enioyed  an  extensive 
acquaintance,  especiany  among  the  tal* 
ented  of  her  own  sex,  one  of  whom,  AHte 
Benger,  after  her  decease,  i^rinteJ  a  se- 
lection fh)ni  her  corresponaence,  with  a 
preftitorv  Account  of  her  life  and  hcd)its. 
She  died  July  23, 18ia 

Hamilton,  air  William,  R.  B.,  was  bom 
in  Scotland,  in  1730.  His  mother  having 
been  nurse  to  George  III,  that  prince,  be- 
fore his  accession  to  the  throne,  extended 
his  patrona^  to  young  Hamilton,  and 
made  hkn  his  equerry.  In  1764,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  ambassador  to 
the  court  of^Naples,  where  he  remded 
36  years,  returning  to  Eog^d  m  1800. 
A  considerable  part  of  this  term  being  a 
season  of  poHtioai  repose,  he  devoted  nis 
leisure  to  science,  making  observations  on 
Vesuvius,  i£tna,flnd  other  volcanic  moun^ 
tains  of  the  Mectiterranean ;  and  the  se- 


suh  of  his  researches  is  detailed  hi  the 
Philosopliical  Transactions,  and  in  his 
Campi  JPhUgrtei,  or  Observations  on  the 
Vokalnoes  of  the  Two  Skiilics  (2  vols.  foL}- 
His  communications  to  tlie  royal  docieg 
were  also  repuUi8hed,with  notes,  in  1772 
(8vo.).  He  drew  u))  an  account  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  Pompeii,  printed  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  ArautoU^gia,  and 
collected  a  cabinet  of ,  antiquities,  of 
which  an  account  was  publidi^  by 
D*Hancarville.  The  French  revolution 
gave  rise  to  a  treaty  of  alliimce  between 
his  Britannic  matesty  and  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  which  was  signed  by  sir 
WUliam  Hanulton,  July  12,  179a  By 
this  treaty,  the  I)feapolitans  engaged  to 
furnish  6000  troops,  four  ships  of  the  Ime^ 
&C.,  for  war  against  France  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  but  Ferdinand  IV  made  peace 
with  the  French  republic  in  1796,  without 
having  taken  any  active  part  in  the  con- 
test On  this  occasion,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent events  of  1798,  and  17^  vihtn  the 
court  emigrated  to  Sicily,  sir  Williun  ap- 
pears to  h^ve  acted  but  a  secondary  part 
as  a  political  agent,  and  he  was  recalled 
not  lon^  after.  He  died  in  London,  April 
6, 1803.  Aflier  his  death,  his  coHecdon  of 
antique  vases  vra9  purchased  by  parlia- 
ment for  the  British  museum. 

Hamilton,  lady  (before  her' marriage, 
Emma  Lyon  or  Harte).  According  to 
the  memoirs  whicii  appeared  under  her 
name  in  1815,  her  mother  was  a  poor  ser- 
vant woman,  who,  with  her  child  in  her 
arms,  wandered  back,  in  the  year  1761, 
finom  the  county  of  Chester,  to  her  home 
in  Wales.  Her  memoi;^^  say,  that  slie  %\-ent 
into  service  as  a  children's  maid  at  the  age 
of  13.  At  16,  she  went  to  London,  and 
served  a  sBbp-kee^r,  and  soon  after  be- 
came chambermaid  to  a  lady  of  rank. 
The  leisure  which  she  here  enjoyed,  she 
devoted  to  novel  reading.  She  soon  ac- 
ouired  a  taste  for  the  drama.  She  studied 
me  attitudes  and  motions  of  the  actors, 
and  exereiMd  herse|f  in  representing  by 
atdtudes  and  gestures  die  different  pas- 
sions. She  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
her  extraordinary  ^kill  in  pantomimic  rep- 
resentations, lifer  attention  to  these  stud- 
ies caused  her  to  lose  her  phice,  and  she 
became  a  maid  servant  in  a  tavern,  fte^ 
Quented  by  actors,  musicians,  painters, 
d&c.  According  to  her  own  memoirs,  she 
retained  her  virtue  In  the  midst  of  this  scene 
of  IToentiousnesSy'and  the  subsequent  sac- 
rifice of  it  she  represents  as  an  act  of 
generosity.  A  coimtryman  and  relatiou 
of  hers  had  been  pressed  upon  the 
Thames.    To  obtain  Ins  releaae,  sbo  has- 
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teiMdtothe^cqilttD;  Bhe|deasedfaiin,aiid 
her  reqaeet  was  gnnted.     Th^  captain 
loaded  ner  wicfa  presents,  and  had  her  nat- 
ural  capacity  improved  by  instruction. 
She  then  fbund  a  new  admirer,  who,  with 
the  consent  of  her  former  lover,  took  her 
to  his, country  seat    But  at  the  c^ose  of 
the  summer,  disgusted  by  her  oxtrava* 
gance,  and  induced  by  domestic  con»de- 
lations,  he  dismissed  her.     Again  thrown 
helpless  upoh  the  world,  she  wandered 
through  the  strejBtsof  Loi^on,  in  the  low- 
eist  stage  of  degradation.    She  then  met 
with  a  quack  m)ctor,  who  made  her  his 
goddess  Shfgeia,  and   exhibited   her  ias 
such,  wrapped  in  a  light  veil.    Painters, 
sculptors  and  odiers  paid,  their  tribute  of 
admmition  at  the  shrine  of  this  new  god- 
dess,  and  among  them    the  celebrated 
painter  RiMnney,  who  fell  in  love  with  her. 
With  him  she  pracdsed  ail  the  reserve  df 
modesty  and  virtue.     But  she  ensnared 
Charles  Greville,  of  the  family  of  War- 
wick, who  had  three  children  by  her,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  marrying  her,  when 
he  was  suddenly  di^raced,  in  1789,  and 
deprived  of  all  his  ofivses.    Unable  to  sup- 
port her  any  longer,  he  sent  her  to  Naples, 
where  his  uncle,  sir  William  Hamilton, 
was  ambassador.     Sir  Williatn  was  so 
charmed  with  her,  that  he  made  an  agree- 
ment wi&  Greville,  to  pay  his  debts,  on 
condition  that  he  would  give  up  his  mistress. 
She  now  behaved  with  more  deconim ;  she 
supplied,  as  ftr  as  possible,  all  the  den- 
ciencies  in  her  education,  and  soon  became 
remarkable  for  her  social  talents.    Artists 
of  all  kinds,  who  had  access  to  sh*  Wil- 
liam Hamilton^  house,  beffon-  to  pay  their 
court  to  her,  and  she  di^layed  beibre 
tliera  her  skifl  in  attimdes.    A  piece  of 
cloth  was  all  rfie  needed  to  appear  as  a 
daughter  of  Levi,  as  a  Roman  matroi},  or 
as  a  Helen  or  an  Asposia.     It  was  she 
who  invented  the  seducing  shawl  dance* 
Haraihon,  who  became  each  day  more 
and  more  enamored  of  her  beauty,  at 
last  determined  to  many  her;  and  their 
nujptials  were  celebrated  in  London,  in 
17^1.    Soon  after  his  return  to  Naples,,  he 
presented  her  at  court,  and  Ae  soon  took 
on  active  part  in  the  fesdrvolsof  the  queen. 
She  was  the  only  witness  of  the  secret 
suppras  of  the  queen  and  Acton,  and  oA 
ten  slept  in  die  chamber  of  her  royal 
friend.    This  favor,  and  her  haughtiness^ 
displeased  the  ladies  of  the  court,  who 
could  not  conceal  their  jealousy;  some  of 
them  were,  on  that  account,  treated  as 
crinunols  of  state.     At  that  tune  began 
her  acquaintance  with  Nelson,  who  socm 
became  intimate  with  tho  ambassador  and 


his  wifb.      Through  them  the  En^^h 
government  received  information,  that  the 
king  of  Spain  had  determined  to  declare 
war.    After  the  victonr  of  Aboukir,  Nel- 
son was  received  in  mples  with  extrava- 
ffont  rejoicings.    Lady  Hamilton  was  the 
heroine  of  the  crowd,  to  whom  Nelson 
appeared  as  a  liberating  deity.    Several 
months  passed  in  festivities,  until  the  ad- 
vance of  the  French  obdiged  the  royal 
family,  in  December,  1796,  to  escape,'with 
Nelson's   assistance,    to    Sicily.      Some 
months  after,  Italy  was  delivered  by  the 
victories  of  the  Austrians  and  the  Rus- 
sians, and  Nel^n's  fleet  returned  to  the 
bay  of  Naples.    Lady  Hamikbn  accom- 
panied the  sloye  of  her  charms;  and  it  is 
asserted,  that  the  violent  measures  then 
used,  contnny  to  the  capitulation,  were 
partiy  intend^  as  acts  of^  vengeance  up- 
on her  personal  enemies.  When  die  court 
returned  to  Naples,  in  1800,  things  were 
replaced  upon  their  former  footing,  and 
remained  so  tiU  the  English  cabinet  recal- 
led sir  William  Hamiltou.    Nelson  resign- 
ed his  command  at  the  same  time,  and  ap- 
peared in  London  with  the  lady  and  the 
ambassador.     But  the  intimacy  between 
Nelson  and  lady  Hamilton  here  attracted 
general  disapprobation*    She  was  dettver- 
ed  of  a  daughter,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Nelson.     Soon  after,  sir  William  died, 
and  his  widow  retired  to  Merton  place,  a 
countiT  seat  fdiieh  Nelson  had  bou^  for 
her.  Abandoned  to  herself  after  hik  d^MOb, 
in  180S^  she  agma  gave  herself  up  to  her 
corrupt  inclinations^  and  was  soon  reduc- 
ed to  poverty.  limited  to  a  small  pension, 
she  left  En^ond,  took  her  daughter  with 
her,  and  faifed  a  house  in  the  countiy,  near 
Calais,  wfiere  she  died,  in  1S15.    Lady 
Hamilton  was  without  education,  bat  ^11 
of  art    To  her  beauty,  and  her  skill  in 
heightening  its  efiect  by  the  voluptuous  at- 
titudes of  me  dancinff  girt,  she  owed  her 
fame  and  her  good  fortune.   In  violation 
of  all  senssbiliiy  and  dec^icy,  she  sold  or 

Eubhshed  the  secret  lehere  of  Nelson  to 
er,  and  thus  threw  a  merited  stain  upon 
the  memory  of  this  hero. 

Hamiltozy.  William  Gerard  ;  a  states- 
man and  parliamentiuy  orator  of  the  last 
century,  who,  on  aecoimt  of  the  extraor- 
dinary impTMsion  produced  by  the  first 
and  almost  the  only  speech  he  ever  de- 
livered in  the  English  lK>use  of  commons, 
obtained  the  appellation  of  iSCi^  Spttch 
HiamSimt.  He  was  bom  m  1729.  In  1754, 
he  obtoned  a  seat  in  parliament,  wlien  he 
made  his  memoraUe  speech ;  and  he  was 
subsequenUy  made  one  of  the  lords  of 
trade  and  plantatioiia.     On  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  lord  Hali&x  16  the  vice-royalty  oi 
Ireland,  Hamilton  went  thither  as  his  sec- 
retary, and  was  accompanied  by  the  cele- 
brated Edmund  Burke  as  his  own  secre- 
tary. In  the  Irish  parliament,  he  sup- 
ported the  reputation  he  had  pDeviouny 
gained  as  an  orator,  and  for  many  yearn 
held  the  office  of  chanceUor  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  that  kingdom.  He  relinquish- 
ed that  post  in  17^,  and  8{)ent  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  literary  retirement  His 
death  took  place  in  1796.  The  letters  of 
Junius  have  also  been  attributed  to  this 

fentleman.    His  works  were  published  in 
808. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  vi^as  bom  in 
1757,  in  the  island  of  Nevis.  His  ftther 
was  a  native  of  England,  and  liis  mother 
of  the  island.  At  the  age  of  16,  he  be- 
came a  student  of  Columbia  college,  his 
mother  having  emigrated  to  New  York. 
He  had  not  been  in  that  institution  more 
than  a  year,  before  he  gave  a  brilliant 
manifestation  of  the  powers  of  his  niind 
in  the  discussion  concerning  the  rights  of 
the  colonies.  In  support  of  these  he  pub- 
lished several  essays,  which  were  marked 
by  such  vigor  and  maturity  of  style, 
strength  of  argument,  and  wisdom  and 
compass  of  views,  that  Mr.  Jay,  at  that 
time  in  the  meridian  of  life,  was  supposed, 
at  first,  to  be  the  author.  When  it  had 
become  necessary  to  imsheath  the  sword, 
the  ardent  spirit  of  young  Hamilton  would 
no  longer  allow  him  to  remain  in  aca- 
demic retirement ;  and  before  the  age  of 
19,  he  entered  the  American  army,  with 
the  rank  of  captain  of  artillery.  In  this 
capacity,  he  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  commander-in-chie^  who  appointed 
him  his  aid-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-coloneL  This  occurred  in 
1777,  when  he  vras  not  more  than  30 
years  of  age.  From  this  time,  he  contin- 
ued the  inseparable  conr^nnion  of  Wash- 
ington during  the  war,  imd  was  always 
consulted  by  him,  and  frecjuendy  by  other 
eminent  publk;  functionanes,  on  the  most 
important  occasiona  He  acted  as  his  first 
aid-de-camp  at  the  battles  of  Brandywme, 
Gennantown,  and  Monmouth,  and,  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktovwi,  he  led,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, the  detachment  that  carried  by  assault 
one  of  the  enemy's  outworks,  Oct.  14, 1781. 
In  this  af&ir,  he  displayed  the  most  bril- 
liant vakir.  After  the  war,  colonel  Ham- 
ikon,  then  about  34,  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law,  as  he  had  at  that  tune  a  wi& 
And  fiunfly  depending  upon  him  for  sup- 
port He  viras  soon  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  1782,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  con- 
gress fifom  the  aiatcof  New  Yoik,  where 


he  quickly  acquired  the  greatest  influence 
and  distinction,  and  was  always  a  member 
and  sometimes  chairman  of  those  com- 
mittees to  which  were  confided  such  sub- 
jects as  were  deemed  of  vkal  interest  to 
the  nation.  The  reports  which  he  pre- 
pared are  remarkable  for  the  correctness 
and  power  which  characterize  eveiy  ef- 
fort of  his  pen.  At  the  end  of  the  session, 
he  retumea  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  the  city  of  New  Yoris,  and  became 
eminent  at  the  bar.  In  1786,  he  was  chos- 
en a  member  of  the  legislatufe  of  his 
state,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  pre- 
venting a  serious  collision  between  Yer- , 
mont  and  New  York,  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  concerning  territcnial  jurisdiction. 
He  was  elected  a  delegate  of'^New  York 
to  the  convention  which  was  to  meet  at 
Philadelphia,  in  order  to  fonn  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  U.  States.  As  the  doors  of 
the  convention  were  closed  during  its  at- 
tings,  and  its  records  BaVe  never  been  giv- 
en to  the  worid,  it  is  not  possble  to  state 
the  precise  part  which  he  acted  in  tiiat 
body.  It  is  well  ascertained,  however, 
that  the  country  is,  at  least,  as  much  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  excellences  of  the 
constitution,  as  to  any  other  member  of 
the  iUustrious  assembly.  Hamilton  and 
Madison  were  the  chief  oracles  and  arti- 
ficers. After  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution by  the  convention,  lie  associated 
himself  with  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Jay, 
for  the  purpose  of  diq)osing  the  public  to 
receive  it  with  favor.  The  essays  which 
they  wrote  with  that  design,  addressed  to 
thepeople  of  New  York,  during  the  years 
1787  and  1788,  are  well  known  under  the 
name  of  die  Ftderalisty  and  contributed 
powerfuUy  to  produce  the  effect  for 
which  they  were  composed.  The  larger 
portion  of  them  was  written  by  Hamilton. 
In  1788,  he  was  a  member  of  the  state 
convention  of  New  York,  which  met  to 
deliberate  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution,  and  it  was  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  his  efforts  that  it  was  accepted. 
On  the  organization  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, in  1789,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  secretary  of  the  treasuir.  This 
vras  a  situatioh  which  required  the  exer- 
cise of  all  the \great  powers  of  his  mind ; 
for  the  public  &edit  was,  at  that  time,  in 
the  lowest  state\)f  depression ;  and,  as  no 
statistical  account  of  the  country  had  ever 
been  attempted,  its  fiscal  resources  were 
wholly  unknown.  But  before  Hamilton 
retuned  from  the  post,  which  he  did  after 
filling  it  during  somewhat  more  than  ^ve 
years,  he  had  raised  the  public  credit  to 
a  bei j^t  altogether  unprecedented  in  the 
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Ktstoiy  of  the  cooatiy,  and,  by  the  admira^ 
bie  system  of  finnnce  which  he  eBtoblish- 
ed,  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  one  of 
the  greater  fiuaociers  of  the  age*  His 
c&cml  reports  to  concreas  are  considered 
as  masterpieces,  and  Uie  principles  which 
be  advocated  in  them  still  continue  to  ex- 
ercise a  great  influence  in  the  revenue  de- 
pcurtnient  of  the  Anderican  gotemment* 
Whilst  secretary  of  the  treasuiy,  he  was, 
ex  o^Ecio,  one  of  tlie  cabinet  counseUora 
of  president  Washington ;  and  such  wos 
the  confidence  reposed  by  that  great  man 
in  his  integrity  aiid  abihty,  that  he  rarely 
ventured  upon  any  executive  act  of  mo- 
ment without  his  concurrence.  Jle  was 
one  of  the  nrincipal  advisers  of  the  proc- 
lamation or  neutrality  issued  by  Wasliin^ 
ton  in  1793,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt 
made  by  the  minister  of  France  to  cause 
the  U.  States  to  take  part  witli  his  country 
in  the  war  then  wajging  between  it  and 
England.  Tbls  measure  he  defended  in 
a  series  of  essays,  imder  tlie  aispature  of 
PacyUus^  which  were  successftd  iu  giving 
it  popularity.  In  1795,  Hamilton  reagned 
his  office,  and  retired  to  private  liie,  in  or- 
der to  be  better  able  to  support  a  numer- 
ous &niily  by  tlie  pracdce  of  his  profes- 
sion. In  1796,  howeven  when  an  invfi- 
sionwaB  apprehended  m>m  the  French, 
and  a  provisional  army  had. been  called 
mto  the  field,  his  public  services  were  again 
reqtiired.  President  Adams  had  offered 
the  chief  command  of  the  provisional  ar- 
my to  Washington,  who  consented  to  ac* 
cept  it  on  condition  that  HamiUon  should 
be  chosen  second  in  command,  with  the 
tide  of  in»eetor-generaL  This  ^as  ae- 
cordln^y  aone  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  he 
socce^ed  in  bringing  the  organization 
and  discipline  of  the  army  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  excdlence.  On  the  death  of 
W^hington,  m  1799,  he  succeeded,  of 
course,  to  the  chief  couunaud.  The  ti- 
tle of  lieutenant-general,  however,  to 
which  he  was  then  entitled,  was,  fiiom 
some  unexplained  cause,  never  conferred 
on  him.  When  the  army  was  disbanded; 
afier  the  ceaaation  of  hostilities  between 
the  U.  States  and  France,  general  Hamil- 
ton retumed  again  to  the  bu*,  and  contin- 
ued to  practise,  with  increased  reputation 
and  sQcoesB,  until  1804.  In  June  of  that 
vev,  he  received  a  note  finm  colonel 
burr^ — between  ^om  and  himself  a  po^ 
litical  had  become  a  personal  etunity, — in 
which  he  was  required,  in  offenrive  lan- 
guage, to  acknowledge  or  disavow  certain 
expressions  derogatory  to  th^  latter.  The 
tone  of  the  note  was  such  as  to  cause  him 
to  refuse  to  do  either  and  a  challenge  was 


the  consequence.  July  11,  the  parties  met 
at  Hocx^en^and  on  the  first  fire  HamiltiMi 
f^  mortally  woimded,  on  the  same  spot 
where,  a  short  time  previously,  his  eldeet 
son  had  been  killed  in  a  dueL  He  lin|^r- 
ed  until  the  afternoon  of  tlie  following 
day,  when  he  expired.  The  sensation 
which  this  occurrence  produced  through- 
out the  U.  States,  had .  never  been  exceied- 
ed  on  this  cohtinei^  Men  of  all  political 
parties  felt  that  the  nation  was  deprived 
of  its  greatest  ornament  His  transcendent 
abilities  were  univer^y  acknowledged; 
every  citizen  was  ready  to  express  confi- 
dence in  his  spirit  of  honor  and  his  ca- 
pacity for  pubfic  service.  Of  all  the  co- 
adjutors and  advisers  of  Washington, 
Hamikon  wasi  doubdess,  the  one  in  whose 
judgment  and  sagacity  he  reposed  the 
greatest  confidence,  wilder  in  the  milita- 
ry fk  civil  career;  and,  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can statesmen,  he  disphiyed  the  most 
comprehensive  understanding  and  the 
most  varied  ability,  whether  applied  to 
subjects  practical  or  ^leculative.  A  col- 
lection of  his  woiks  was  issued  in  New 
York,  in  three  octavo  voliunes^someyeans 
after  his  death.  His  style  is  nervous,  lu- 
cid and  elevated;  he  excels  in  reasoning, 
foiinded  on  general  principles  and  hkiR>r- 
ical  experience.  General  Hamilton  was 
regarded  as  the  head  of  the  federahsis  in 
the  party  divisions  of  the  American  re- 
public. He  was  accused  of  having  pre- 
ferred, in  the  c<ttiventkm  that  fimied  the 
federal  constitution,  a  government  more 
akin  to  the  monarchical ;  he  weakened 
the  federal  party  by  denouncing  president 
Adams,  whose  administration  he  disap* 
proved,  and  whose  fitness  for  office  he 
questioned.  But  bis  genend  course,  and 
his  confidential  coReqx>ndence,  show  that 
he  earnestly  deared  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitution, when  it  was  adopted,  and  that  his  ^ 
motives  were  patiiotio  in  his  proceedings 
towards  Mr*  Adams.  Certain  it  is^  tluit 
no  man  labored  more  feithfulfy,  skihtiNy 
and  efficientiy,  in  organizing  and  putting 
into  operation  the  fetfend  sovemmenL 

Hamilton  Coiii«<eE.    (See  Oinimu)  ' 

HjlIOibe;  a  well-known  tool  used  by 
mechanics,  of  which  there  are  various 
sorts ;  but  they  all  consist  of  an  iron  head 
fixed  crosswise  to  a  handle  of  wood. 
Among  blacksmiths^  there  are  the  band- 
hammer,  the  uphand  sledge,  the  about 
sledge  (which  is  swung  over  head  with 
both  aims),  &4S. 

Hammbb,  in  German  geogn^hical 
names,  means  ybm. 

Hammsh,  Joeqjui  von,  one  of  the  first 
Orientalists  of  the  present  day,  interpreter 
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of  Oriental  laneuaM  to  the  court  of  Vieii- 
na,  was  bom  in  1774,  at  Gr&tz,  in  Stiria, 
whera  his  fiither  was  a  member  of  the 
]m>vincial  council  In  1787,  Hammer, 
already  distinffuished  for  his  talents,  was 
placed  in  the  Barbara  institution,  at  Vien- 
na, and,  in  1788,  in  the  Oriental  academy, 
founded  by  prince  Kaunitz.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  as  an  assistant  in 
publishmg  the  Arabic,  Perpian  and  TnriL- 
ish  lexicon,  known  as  Meninsky's.  In 
1796,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
baron  von  Jeuisch.  A)M>ut  this  time,  he 
first  translated  a  Turiush  poem  on  the  end 
of  aU  tilings,  and  wrote  several  poetical 

Sieces,  wliich  appeared  in  the  German 
lerciffy.  The  y^ar  1798  he  spent  in 
tiBvelluig  fuid  smdy.  In  1799,  Hamm^ 
went  to  Coi»tantinople;,as  an  interpreter, 
m  the  suite  of  the  learned  ii^emuncio, 
baron  von  Herbert,  who  was  sent  to  open 
a  communication,  for  Austria,  with  Persia 
and  the  East  Indies.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  El  Ariah,  stipulating  the 
departure  o(  the  French  army  fiom  Egypt, 
he  sent  Hammer  to  that  country,  on  a 
mifln^m  connected  with  the  imperial 
consulate.  Among  the  fruits  of  this  jour- 
ney are,  the  Ibis  mcunmies,  the  collection 
of  Arabian  letters,  the  voluminous  romance 
of  chivahy,  .^ntor,  in  the  Arabic  hmguaf^e, 
acurio^ty  even  in  the  East,  the  stone  in- 
scribed with  liieroglyphics,  fiom  the  cata- 
combs of  Sakara,  and  several  other  valua- 
ble aiticles,  preserved  in  the  imperial  libra- 
17.  As  the  treaty  was  not  ratified.  Ham- 
mer accompanied  Hutchinson,  sir  Sidney 
Smith  and  Jussuf  Pacha,  as  secretary  and 
interpreter,  in  thehr  campaign  against  Me- 
nou.  In  the  foil  of  1801,  he  went  through 
Malm  and  -Gibraltar  to  England ;  in  April, 
1802,  he  returned  to  Vienna ;  and,  in  Au- 
gust, to  Constantinople,  as  secretary  of  le- 
gation to  the  Austrian  internuncio,  baron 
von  Sttoner.  In  1806,  he  went,  as  con- 
fltilar  affent,  to  Moldavia,  at  the  important 
crisis  of  the  war  between  Russia,  Prussia 
and  France ;  remarkable,  also,  for  the 
passage  of  admiral  Duckworth  tfirough 
the  DtGurdanelles.  The  French  minister, 
Reinhardt,  himself  a  learned  man,  at  that 
time  ambassador  to  the  hospodar  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wakchia,  treated  the  learned 
Hammer  with  great  distinction.  Since 
the  summer  of  1807,  Hammer  has  been 
established  in  Vienna.  In  1811,  he  was 
appointed  acting  imperial  counsellor,  and 
interpreter  to  the  privy  court  and  state 
chancery..  In  October,  1815,  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  keeper  of  the  imperial  court 
library,  which  office  he  did  not  accept 
The  emp6ror  of  Russia  bestowed  upon 


him  the  order  of  saint  Anne  of  the  second 
class,  and  the  king  of  Denmark  the  order 
of  the  Daiiebrog.   In  1816,  he  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  von  Hennickstein ; 
in  1817,  be   was  made  imperial  court 
counsellor ;  and,  in  1819,  a  knight  of  the 
CMnder  of  Leopold.     He   has  publohed 
Sketches  of  a  Journey   fix)m   Vienna, 
through  Trieste,  to  Venice,  and  through 
Tyrol  back  to  Salzbuig  (1798) ;  General 
View  of  the  Learning  of  the  East  (1804). 
according  to  the  gteat  BiUiognipny  of 
Hadschi  Khalfo ;  Ancient  Alphabets  and 
hieroglyphical  Characters  explBined,  >vith 
an  Account  of  the  Egyptian  Priests,  their 
Classes,  .Initiation  and  Sacrifices,  in  the 
Arabic  Language,  by  Ahmed  Ben  Abu- 
bekr  Beh  Wa^e,  and,  in  En^ish,  by 
Joseph   Hammet  (London,  18&);    the 
Trumpet  of  the  Holy  War,  edited  by  John 
Mmier  (1806J ;  Resmi  Ahmed  Eflendi'^i 
Reports  on  his  Embassies  US  Vienna  (1757) 
and  Berlin  (1763,  1809);  Topogrephical 
Remarks  upon  a  Journey  to  the  Levant 
(1811);  Constitution  pf  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire (1816);  History  of  Persian  BeUes-let- 
tres  (1818);  Remarks  on  a  Joiuney  (1804) 
fiiom  Constantincmle  to  Brussaand  Olym- 
pus, and  back  through  Nicasa  and  Ni- 
comedia  (1818)';  History  of  the  Assassius, 
from  Oriental  Sources  (1818).    He  trans- 
lated the  three  greatest  lyric  poems  of  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Asia--the  Divan  of  Ha- 
fiz,  fiom  the  Persian,  in  1813;  the  Mote- 
nebbi,  from  the  Arabic,  in  1823 ;  and  the 
Baki,  from  the  .Turkish,  in  1835.    His 
poem,  Memnon's  Trilogy  (Vienna,  1823), 
contains  an  Indian  pastoral,  a  Persian 
opera,  and  a  Turkish  comedy.    He  has 
written,  also,  poems  and  other  contribu- 
tions  for  several  periodicals.     With  the 
assistance  of  count  Wenzel  Rzewui^',  he 
e8tabli^hed  die  excellent  jounial  Fund- 
gndttn  de$  Qntnis  (Mhies  of  the  East) 
— a  rallving   point   for   the  Orientalists 
of  all  Europe.     His  Essay  on  the  In- 
fluence of  Mohammedanism  gained  the 
TOize  ef  the  national  institute,  in  1806^ 
The  6th  volume  of  his  Histoiy  of  the 
Ottoman    Empue    was    published     in 
1830. 

Hammock,  in  naval  afi^rs ;  a  piece  of 
hempen  cloth,  six  feet  long  and  three  feet 
wide,  gathered  together  at  tbe'two  ends  by 
means  of  a  clew,  and  slung  horizontally 
under  the  deck,  forming  a  receptacle  for  a 
bed.  There  are  about  firom  14  to  20  . 
inches  b  breadth  allowed  between  the 
decks  fer  every  hammock  in  a  dUp  of 
war.  In  preparing  for  battle,  the  ham- 
mocks, with  their  contents,  are  all  firmly 
corded,  taken  upon  deck,  and  fixed  in  va- 
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rious  nettkuEB,  so  as  to  fimn  a  barricade 
agalDSt  anuAshot 

Hammond,  James,  an  En^ieh  elegiac 
poet,  bom  in  17161,  receired  )iis  .education 
at  Westminster  school,  where  be  formed  an 
intimacy  with  lords  Cobham,  Cheisterfiekl 
and  Lytteltoo,  and  others  afterwards  distin- 
guisiied  in  literature.  He  was  appointed 
equerry  to  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales ;  and, 
in  1741,  was  chosen  member  of  parlia- 
ment fyr  Truro.  He  di^  the  foUowing 
year,  bis  b^dth,  if  not  his  intellect,  having 
been  disordered  by  an  unfortunate  attach- 
ment ro  a  young  kdy  who  rejected  his  ad- 
dreflses.  After  his  death,  a  smaU  yohune 
of  his  LoTc  Ellegies  was  published,  with 
a  pre&ce  by  lord  Chesterfield.  They  are 
cjiiefly  imitations  of  Tibuilus,  and  display 
a  cultivated  taste  and  warm  imagination. 

Hampden,  Jofih,  celebrated  for  hn 
patriotie  opposition  to  taxation  by  'pre- 
rogatiTey  was  bom  in  London, .  in  1594, 
an^at  an  early  age,  was  entered  a  gentle- 
man commoner  at  Magdalen  college,  Ox- 
ford. On  leaving  the  university,  he  took 
chambers  in  one  of  tlie  inns  of  court,  in 
order  to  dtudy  law ;  but  the  death  of  his 
^tfaer  putting  him  m  possession  of  an 
amf]4e  estate,  he  indulged  in  the  usual 
career  of  country  gentlemen,  until  the 
aspect  of  the  times,  and  the  natural  weight 
of  his  connenons  and  character,  ])roduced 
greater  strictness  of  conduct,  without  any 
abatement  of  bis  cheerfulness  and  afta- 
bilitv.  He  was  cousin-german,  by  the 
mother^  side,  to  Oliver  Croihwell.  He 
entered  parliament  in  1628 ;  and,  although 
for  some  years  a  uniform  opposer  of  the 
artNtrary  practices  in  church  and  state,  and 
one  of  those  who,  in  1637,  had  engaged  a 
diip  to  carry  them  to  New  fSi^and, 
he  acted  no  very  distinguished  part. 
Hume  sneers  at  tlie  motives  of  this  in- 
tended emigration,  as  merely  Puritanical ; 
but  die  conduct  of  Hampden  in  regard  to 
the  demand  for  ship-money,  which  im- 
mediately followed  tne  prohibition  to  de- 
part ^e  kingdom,  forms  a  conclusive 
answer  to  tl&  insinuation.  His  resist- 
ance to  that  illegal  impost  (to  use  tl>e  lan- 
guage of  lord  Clarendon)  made  him  the 
argument  of  all  tonnes,  especially  as  it 
was  after  the  decision  of  the  judges  in 
ikvor  of  the  king's  right  to  levy  sliip- 
nioney,  that  Hampden  refused  to  pay  it. 
Being  prosecuted  in  the  court  of  exche- 
quer, he  himself,  aided  by  counsel,  argued 
the  case  against  the  crown  lawyers  for  12 
dByBf  before  the  12  judges ;  and,  although 
it  was  decided  against  him  by  eight  of 
them  to  four,  the  victory,  as  far  as  regard- 
ed public  opinioDy  was  his.     From  this 


thne,  he  reodved  the  tide  of  ^e  patrioi 
Hampden ;  and  his  temper  and  his  mod- 
esty on  this  great  occasion  acquired  him 
as  much  credit  as  his  courage  and  perse- 
verance. Henceforward  he  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  great  ccmtest  between  the 
crown  and  the  parliament,  and  was  one 
of  the  five  members  whom  the  king  so 
imprudendy  attempted,  in  person,  to  seize 
in  the  house  of  commons.  When  the 
appeal  was  n^ade  to  the  sword,  Hampden 
acted  with  his  usual  decision,  by  accept- 
ing the  command  of  a  regiment  in  tne 
p^^hament^  army,  under  ^  earl  of 
Essex.  Prince  Rupert  having  beaten  up 
the  quarters  of  the  parhamentaiT  trocms, 
near  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  Hampden 
eagerly  joined  a  few  cavalry  tjiat  were 
rained  in  haste,  and,  in  the  skirmish  that 
ensued,  received  a  wound  which  jM^ved 
fetal  six  days  afier  its  infliction,  on  the 
24th  June,  1643.  It  is  said  that  the  km; 
testified  his  respect  for  him  by  sending 
his  own  physician  to  attend  bim.  His 
death  was  a  great  subject  of  rejoicing  to 
the  royal  party,  and  of  grief  to  his  own. 
Thattiie  joy  of  the  former  was  misplaced, 
there  is  now  much  reason  to  believe,  as 
he  would  probably  have  proved  a  power- 
fill  check  upon  the  unprincipled  ambition 
of  his  relative  Oliver.  Clarendon  sums 
up  an  elaborate  character  of  this  eminent 
leader,  by  declaring  thttt,  like  Catiline, 
"He  had  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to 
persuade,  and  a  hand  to  execute,  any 
mischief^  But  his  character  and  con- 
duct, fit>m  first  to  last,  evince  his  con- 
scientiousness, and  he  has  taken  Jiis  rank 
by  acclamation  on  thepne  side,  and  tacidy 
on  the  other,  high  in  the  list  of  English 
patriots. 

Hameden  SiDifET  College  ;  a  colleffe 
in  l*rince  Edward  county,  Vii^ia,  80 
miles  S.  W.  of  Richinond,  and  central  to 
the  southern  section  of  the  state.  It  was 
founded  in  1775.  The  corporation  con- 
sists of  27  men,  most  of  whom  are  gradu- 
ates from  other  colleges.  The  president 
of  the  college  is  the  professor  of  mental 
]>hilo8ophy,  rhetoric,  moral  philosophy  and 
natural  law.  There  is  a  professor  of 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  one  of 
mathematics,  and  one  of  the  leuned  lan- 
guages. .There  are  two  college  build- 
ings,  which  are  very  commodious.  The 
number  of  undemaduates  is  about  100. 
There  are  four  libraries  belonging  to  the 
institution  and  the  students,  comprinng 
more  than  2000  volumea  The  eoUege 
year  has  two,  sessions.  There  is  no  town 
or  village  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college. 
The  Union  Theological  seminary,  a  Pros- 
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byterian  inscitiitioiif  eilrfJiflhed  in  1824,  is 
atuated  near  th^  4x>Uege,  and  contained, 
in  1890, 35  studenta. 

HABrP8ui]tE,HAirr8,SouTHAMPTON ;  one 
of  the  Bouthera  counties  of  EDgknd,  on 
the  Endi^  ciiannei,  including,  also,  the 
IsHe  of  Wight,  and,  in  some  points  of 
jurisdiction,  the  more  distant  islands  of 
Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

Hampshire,  New.  (See  JSTtwHamp^ 
Mrt,) 

Hampstead  ;  a  populous  village  of 
England,  in  Middlesex.  It  is  situated  on 
the  declivity  of  a  high  hill,  from  which 
there  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  charming 
prospects  of  the  metropolis  and  the  adja- 
cent coimties.  According  to  tradition, 
this  was  formerly  a  himting  seat  of  James 
II.  Populanon  of  thejpeni^,  7^)63.  Four 
miles  N.  London.  This  place  is  much 
resorted  to  in  summer,  by,  the  iuhabitantB 
of  London. 

HamptoK  CouEt;  a  royal  residence, 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames, 
about  13  miles  fixnn  London.  .  It  was 
erected  by  cardinal  Wolsey,  who  Uved 
here  magnificently.  The  palace  was  said 
to  be  provided  with  280  beds  for  visitors 
of  rank.  Wds€y  presented  it  to  Heniy 
Vin,  in  1526,  aiter  which  it  was  much 
resorted  to  by  the  English  kings  and 
queens,  until  lately.  The  pajace  and 
Appurtenances  are  very  spacious,  and  are 
described  at  length  in  the  various  Guides 
of  Lond<m.  Much  of  the  celebrity  of 
Hampton  court  is  owii^  to  tlje  gallery  of 
naintmgs,  in  which  the  mmous  cartoons  of 
Kapluel  are  preserved.  They  are  called, 
by  way  of  excellence,  Ihe  cartoons.  They 
are  part  of  a  series  of  designs  made  for 
tapestiy,  and  were  purchased  by  Charles  I. 
They  are  deservedly  reckoned  among  the 
finest  of  Ri^haePs  works,  and  coiise* 
quently  among  the -finest  works  of  art. 
Richardson  has  given  an  accurate  histor- 
ical and  cridcal  description  of  them;  ^d, 
in  his  opinion,  th^  are  more  fitted  to  con- 
vey a tmeidea of'^the  ^nius of  Raphael, 
than  even  the  loggU  of  the  Vatican.  The 
tapestries  that  have  been  wrought  from 
them  are  but  shadows  of  the  originals, 
yet  are  preserved  with  great  veneration  at 
Rome,  and  only  shown  on  a  few  days  in 
the  year,  in  the  gallery  which  leads  from 
St.  Peter's  to  the  Vatican,  and  neier  fiiil 
to  attract  an  immense  crowd.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1797,  the  French  gov- 
ernment exhibited,  in  the  Salon  du  Mis^e, 
several  tapestries  worked  at  Brussels, 
which  were  said  to  have  been  executed 
after  the  designs  of  Raphael.  The  car- 
toons at  Hampton  court  have  been  several 


times  engmved,  first  by  GribeliD,  in  queen 
Anne's  reign,  next  by  Dorigny,  and  ^nce 
that  by  several  inferior  artists,  most  prob- 
ably from  tlje  odier  engravings.  They 
have  also  been  engraved  lately,  of  a  small 
size,  by  Fitder,  and  of  a  veiy  large  size, 
«nd  in  a  splendid  and  superior  manner^ 
by  Holloway.  One  of  the  most  admired 
of  these  cartoons  is  St  Paul  preaching  at 
Athena.  (For  more  informadou  respect- 
ing them,  an4  the  other  valuable  picture9 
at  Hampton  court,  see  BriHsh  €hUaies  of 
Ari  (London,  1824). — ^Hampton,  the  village 
near  Hampton  court,  contams  3549  inhab- 
itants, and  is  14  mHes  distant  fitxn  Lon- 
don. 

IIanaper  ;  an  ofiice  in  chancery,  under 
the  direction  of  a  master,  ^ose  deputy 
and  clerks  answer,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  fiscal  among  the  Rdmaiis.  The  clerk 
of  the  hanaper  receives  all  fines  due  to  the 
king  for  seals  of  charters,  patents,  com- 
missions and  writs.  He  attend^  also,  the 
keeper  of  the  seal  daily,  in  term,  and  at 
all  times  of  sealing,  and  takes  into  his  cus- 
tody all  sealed  charterB,  patents,  &c. 

Hanau,  a  province  or  Hesse-Cas^l,  in 
the  Wetteravia,  constimted,  fixun  1609  to 
1813,  part  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Frank- 
fort It  contains  572  square  miles,  with 
88,100  hihalntants,  mostly  Protestants,  who 
formed  a  religious  imioh  in  1818.  The 
capital  is  Hauau,  on  the  Kiuzig ;  lat  50^ 
51'  N. ;  Ion.  8°  51'  E. ;  with  1479  houses 
and  9700  inhabitants ;  fiunoue  for  the  battk) 
fought  here,  Oct.  30,  1813,  between  the 
Bavarian  general  Vl^rede  and  Napoleon^ 
on  the  retreat  from  Leipsic  The  victory 
was,  at  first,  decidedly  for  the  Frenclr; 
but  the  allies  claimed  the  advantage,  be- 
cause they  had  seriously  embarrassed  tlie 
retreat  of  Napoleon.  Military  ^vriters 
have  reproached  general  Wrede  for  his 
bad  tactics.  He  was  himself  severely 
wounded.  The  allies  did  not  advance 
before  November  2,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  gapied  any  great  advantage.  It 
is  said  Uiat  the  French  lost  15,000  killed 
and  wounded,  and  10,000  prisoners,  hi  tlie 
combats  in  and  near  Hanau. 

Hancock,  John,  was  bom  at  -Quincy, 
near  Boston,  and  was  the  son  and  grand- 
son of  eminent  cbrgymen,  but,  having 
eariy  lost  his  father,  was  indebted  for  his 
liberal  education  to  his  uncle,  a  men^hant 
of  great  vy^di  and  re^>ectabilitv,  w1h> 
sent  him  to  Har\-ard  univermty,  where  ho 
was  graduated  in  1754.  He  was  tlken 
placed  in  the  counting-house  of  his  bene- 
factor, and  not  long  afterwards  visited 
England,  where  he  was  present  at  the  cor- 
onation of  George  HI,  as  little  prescient 
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as  the  iQoiuack  hunflelf  of  the,  port  which 
he  was  destined  to  act  in  relation  to  the 
Elnglish  goveniment.    On  th^  •ud4eii  de- 
mise of  his  uncle,  in  1764,  he  succeeded 
to  his  lajrge  fortune  and  extensiYe  business ; 
both  of  which   he  managed  with  great 
iudgment  and  mimificence.    As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provincial  le^lature,  he  exerted 
himself  wtth  zeal  and'  resolution  against 
the  ro3fttl  governor  and  the  Bdtish  minis- 
tiy,  and  became  so  obnoxious  to  them,  in 
consequence,  that  in  the  proclamation  is- 
sued by  general  Gage,  aner  the  battle  pf 
Lexington,  and  a  few  days  before  that  of 
Bunker  hill^  offering  pardon  to  the  rebeUy 
he  and  Samuel  Adtuns  were  specially  ex- 
cepted, their  offen<^  being , "  of  too  flagi- 
tious a  nature  to  admit  of^any  odier  con- 
sideration than  that  of  condign  punish- 
ment'' This  circumstance  gave  additional 
celebrity  to  these  two  patriots,  between 
whom,  however,  an  unfortunate  dissension 
took  place,  which  produced  a  teipporaiy 
schism  in  the  paity  they  headed,  and  a 
long  personal  estrangement  between  them- 
selves.   In  '&et,  they  differed  so  widely  in 
their  modes  of  living  and  general  disposi- 
tions, that  their  concurrence  in  pobtical 
measures  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
stxottgest  proo&  of  their  patriotism.    Han- 
cock was   a  magnificent  liver,   lavishly 
bountiful,    and     splendidly    hospitable ; 
Samuel  Adams  bad  neither  the  means  por 
.  the    inclinadon  for   pursuing   a   similar 
course.     He  was  studiously  simple  and 
fiugai,  and  was  of  an  austere,  unoetiding 
character.    Hancock  was  president  of  the 
provinciaJ  congress  of  Massachlisetts,  un- 
til he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  &ohi  the 
province  to  tlie  general  congress  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  177^    Soon  ofler  his  arrival 
iliere,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Peyton 
Randolph  as  president  of  that  assembly,  and 
was  the  first  to  affuc  his  signature  to  tlie  dec- 
brationr  of  independence.    He  continued 
to  fill  the  chair  until  the  year  177?,  when  he 
was  compelled,  by  disease  to  retire  from 
congress.    He  was  then  elected  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  was  annually  cho- 
sen firom  1780  to  1785.    After  an  interval 
of  two  years,  durine  which  Mr.  Bowdoin 
occupied  the  post,  he  was  reelected,  and 
continued  in  the  office  until  his  death, 
Oct.  8, 1793,  at  the  age  of  56  y^rs.    In 
the  interval,  he  acted  as  president'  of  the 
convention  of  the  state  for  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution,  for  which  he 
finaOy  voted.  (An  aUe  sketch  of  his  c1hu> 
acter  is  contained  in  Tudor's  life  of  Otis.) 
The  talents  of  Hancock  were  rather  use- 
ful than  brilliant.    He  seldom  spoke,  but 
his  knowledge  of  business,  and  &cility  in 
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despatching  it,  togedier  wkb  his  keen  in- 
aght  ii^  the  characters  of  men,  rendered 
him  peculiarly  fit  for  public  life.  As  the 
president  of  a  deliberative  aissembly,  he 
excelled.  His  voice  was  sonorous,  his 
apprlBhension  of  questions  quick ;  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  parliamentary  forms, 
and  he  inspired  respect  and  confidence 
by  {lis  attention,  impartiality  and  dignity. 
In  private  life,  he  was  eminent  for  his  hos- 
pitality and  beneficence.  He  was  a  comT 
plete  gendeman  of  the  old  school,  both  in 
his  appearance  and  manners;  dressing 
richly,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
keeping  a  handsome  eqnipag^  and  being 
distmguished  for  pohteness  and  afiability 
in  social  intercoiuse.  When  Washington 
consulted  the  leg^ture  of  Massachusetts 
upon  the  propriety  of  bombardii^  Boston, 
Hdncock  advised  its  being  done  immedi- 
ately, if  it  would  benefit  the  cause,  ahhou^ 
nearly  his  whole  property  consisted  m 
houses  and  other  real  estate  in  that  town.^ 
Hand-;  a  measure  of  four  inches,  or  of 
the  clenched  fist  In  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, it  signifies  also  the  style  of  the  artist 
Hands  are  borne  in  coats  of  amior,  right 
^d  left,  expanded  or  open ;  and  a  blo^y 
hand  m  the  centre  of  an  escutcheon,  is 
the  badge  of  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain. 

HAcrp9R£Aj>TH  ;  a  measure  of  three 
inches.  . 

Handcuffs  ;  an  instrument  formed  of 
two  circular  pieces  of  iron,  each  fixed  on 
a  hing^  on  the  ends  of  a  very  short  iron 
bar,  ^ich,  being  locked  over  the  wrists  of 
a  malefactor,  prevents  his  using  his  hands. 
Handel,  properly  Haendel,  George 
Frederic.  This  celebrated  composer  was 
a  native  of  Halle,  in  the  ducliy  of  Magde- 
burgi  iu  Lower  Saxody,  where  his  &ther 
practised  with  considerablereputation  as  a 
physician  and  siu-geon.  He  was  horn 
Feb.  24, 1684.  His  father,  uitending  him 
for  the  law,  discouraged,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, the  stroQg  passion  which  he  evinced 
ea^Iy  in  life  for  the  science  of  music. 
But,altiiough  he  was  forbidden  the  use  of 
musical  instruments,  the  young  musician 
contrived  to  secrete  a  nnall  clavichord  in 
a  garret,  where  he  amused  himself  during 
ffreat  part  of  the  ttight  after  the  rest  of  the 
family*  had  retired,  and  made  such  progress 
that,  on  paying  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Saxe^ 
Weissenft^  where  his  brother  held  a 
subordinate  situation  in  the  household,  he 
played  on  the  church  oigan  with  such 
power  and  efifect,  thi^t  the  duke,  who  ac- 
oidehtaDy  wime^sed  his  p^ormance,  used 
his  influence  successfully  with  his  father, 
to  permit  him  to  foUow  his  inefination. 
He  was  accordingly  placed   imder  the 
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tuition  of  ZachAU,  oi^ganist  of  the  cathedral, 
and  at  the  a^  of  nme  waa  so  far  advanced 
in  the  practical  pan  of  the  science,  as  to 
bo  able  to  officiate  occasionally  as  deputy 
to  his  instructer,  while  his  theoretical  pro- 
ficiency enabled  him  to  compose  a  service, 
or  ^iiituaf  cantata,  weekly,  for  nearly 
three  vears.  On  tl^  death  of  his  father  in 
1703,  he  repaired  to  Hamburg,  then  cel^ 
brated  for  the  excellence  of  its  musical 
perfoimances,  and  procured  an  engage- 
ment in  the  orchestra  at  the  opera  there. 
At  this  period  of  his  life,  he  commenced 
an  acquaintance  with  Matheson  the  com- 
poser, which,  though  untoward  in  its 
commencement,  ripened  into  a  ^ct 
fiiradship.  A  breach  of  etiquette  during 
the  performance  of  the  latter^s  opera  of 
Cleopatra,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1704, 
produced  a  quarrel  between  the  young 
men,  which  termiioated  in  a  duel,  Forttt- 
nately,  Matheson's  sword  broke  a^nst  one 
of  H^inders  buttons,  which  ended  the  ren- 
coimter,  and  a  reconciliation, took  place. 
On  the  90th  of  the  same  nionth,  Handel 
broi^ht  out  his  first  opera,  Ahnira,  which, 
in  the  February  following,  was  euccc^ed 
by  bis  Nero,  Mathe^n.  performing  the 
principal  character  in  each.  Having  at 
length  saved  200  ducats, — enough  to  war- 
rant him  in  making  a  journey  to  Italy,~-he 
proceeded  in  succession  to  Florence,  Ven- 
ice, Naples  and  Rome ;  in  which  latter 
capital  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
CoreUi,  at  the  house  of  cardiual  Ottoboui. 
On  hi^  return  to  Germony,  in  1710,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
afterwards  Geor^  I  of  England,  as  chapel- 
master  ;  but,havinff  received  pressing  invi- 
tations fit)m  severd  of  the  British  nobility 
to  visit  London,  he,  with  the  permission 
of  that  prince,  set  out  for  England,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  latter  end  of  1710.  The 
flattering  redeption  which  he  met  with  in 
that  country,  induced  him  to  break  his  con- 
tinental engagement,  in  violation  of  a  pos- 
itive promise  which  he  had  given  to  re- 
turn withm  a  specified  time ;  and  he  wtus,  in 
consequence,  on  the  accession  of  his  royal 
patron  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  in 
much  disgrace,  till  the  good  ofiices  of  baron 
Kilmansegse  restored  him  to  favor,  and  the 
pension  of  £200,  granted  him  by  queen 
Anne,  was  doubled.  From  1715  to  1718, 
Handel  resided  with  the  earl  of  Burling- 
ton, and  -then  quitted  that  nobleman  for 
the  service  of  the  duke  of  Qhandos, 
who  entertained  him  as  maestro  di  capella 
to  the  splendid  choir  which  he  had  estab- 
lished at  his  seat  at  Cannons.  For  the 
service  of  this  magnificent  chapel,  Handel 
produced  those  amhema  and  oi^gan  fugues, 


which  alone  would  have  been  sufiicientto 
immortalize  him.  After  two  years  dedi- 
cated to  this  munificent  patron,  the  royal 
academy  of,  music  was  instituted  ;.  uid 
this  great  composer,  whpse  fiune  had  now 
reached  its  height,  was  placed  at  its  head ; 
and  this,  ^r  a  sbort  period,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  most  splendid  era  of  music  in 
England.  The  warmth  of  his  own  tem- 
per, however,  excited  by  the  airogance 
and  caprice  of  Carestini,  Cnzzoni,  and  oth- 
ere  of  his  principal  Italian  singer^,  gave  bhth 
to  many  violent  quarrels ;  and,  pi^ilic  opin- 
ion becoming  to  a  certain  extent  enlisted  in 
favor  of  his  opponents,  his  popularity  be- 
gan to  wane,  and,  after  ten  yeai^'  duration, 
the  operas  under  his  direction  were  aban- 
doned. In  1741,  he  brought  out  his  ehef- 
(PiBtwre,  the  oratorio  of  the  Messiah.  This 
sublime  composition  was  not,  however, 
duly  appreciated  at  its  &ret  representation — 
a  circumstance  whibh  may  he  accounted 
for  b^  the  ofience  which  its  author  had 
just  g^ven,  in  refusing  to  eompose  for  Se- 
nesino,  who  had  inswted  him.  liisgusted 
at  its  reception,  Handel  aet  out  for  Ireland 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  where 
it  was  much  more  successful ;  and  when, 
after  an  absence  of  nine  months,  which 
had  turned  outmost  profitably  both  to  his 
purse  and  fiune,  he  retunied  to  London, 
the  hosdhty  against  him  had  much  abated, 
and  his  oratorios  were  constantly  receivca 
at  Ooveht-garden  theatre,  with  the  greatest 

Stprpbation,  by  overflowing  audiences :  the 
essiah,  in  particular,  hicreased  yeariyin 
reputation.  Some  time  previously  to  bis 
decease,  he  was  afi^icted  by  total  blind- 
ness; but  this  nnsfortuqe  had  little  efiect 
on  his  spirits,  and  he  contibued  not  only 
to  perform  in  public,  but  even  to  compose. 
His  own  air,  however,  fit»m  the  oratono  of 
'Sampson,  Total  Eclipse,  is  said  always  to 
have  aflected  and  agitated  him  extremely, 
after  this  melanehoTy  privation.  April  6, 
1759,  he  was,  as  usual,  at  his  post  in  the 
orchestra,  but  expired,  after  a  very  short  ill- 
ness, on  the  13th  of  the  same  month.  His 
habits  of  life  were  regular ;  and  although, 
in  his  contests  with  the  nobility,  he  lost  at 
one  time  the  whcrfe  of  his  savings,  amount- 
ing to  £10,000,  yet  he  afterwaras  recover- 
ed hnnsel^  and  left  £20,000  at  his  decease. 
His  appetites  were  coarse,  his  person 
larffe  and  ungainly,  his  manners  rough, 
and  his  temper  even  violent ;  but  his  heart 
was  humanoj  and  his  disposition  liberal. 
His  early  and  assiduous  attention  to  his 
profession  prevented  him  from  acquiribg 
much  hterary  information,  but  he  spoke 
several  modem  languages.  His  musical 
powers  can  hardly  to  estimated  too  higb- 
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ly.  lu  boldness  and  stren^  of  s^le,  and 
in  the  eomMnation  of  ngpr,  spirit  and 
invention  in  .hi»  instrumental  compora- 
tions,  he  was  never  surpassed.  His  cho- 
FQses  have  a  grandeur  and  sublimity 
which  have  never  been  equalled.  A  very 
honorable  national  tiibute  of  applause  was 
given  to  Handel  in  1785,  by  a  musical 
Gommemoration  at  Westminster  abbey,  in 
which  pieces  selected  ezchisively  from  his 
works  were  |»erfbnned  by  a  band  of  500 
instruments,  m  the  presence  of  the  royal 
fiunily«  and  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  three  kingdoms*  This  great  com- 
poeer  never  married ;  he  was  buried  in 
Westminster  abbey,  where  a  monument  by 
Roubilliac  is  erected  to  his  memory. 

HAKDSPtKK ;  a  wooden  bar  or  lever  to 
heave  round  the  windlass,  in  order  to  raise 
the  anchor  from  the  bottom  j  or  for  stow- 
ing the  anchor jproviaions  or  eaigo,  in  the 
ship's  hold.  The  gimriet's  handspike  is 
shcvterthan  the  former,  and  armed  with 
two  claws  for  managing  the  artillery. 

HAN6i2fo.    (See  VeM^  Pimiihanent  of,) 

HAKo-TCHEotr ;  a  city  in  China,  of  me 
first  rank,  capital  of  Tche-kiang ;  600 
miles  aS.W.  of  Peking;  loh.  119^ 4Q^ 
E.;  lat.30^20'N.  It  is  one  of  the  richest 
and  largest  cities  of  the  empii^,  called  by 
the  Cfamese  the  terrestrial  paradise^  and 
said  to  contain  1,000,000  souls;  situated 
between  the  bean  of  the  grand  cabal  and 
the  river  Tsien-tan&  which  falls  into  the  sea 
at  the  di^ance  of  ottle  more  than  60  miles  . 
to  the  eastward.  The  tide,  when  fUU,  in- 
creases the  width  of  this  river  to  about  fbUr 
miles^  opposhe  to  the  city.  It  has  nothing 
mud  in  its  af^iearance  except  its  walls. 
The  houses  are  low ;  none  exceed  two  sto- 
ries ;  the  streets  are  narrow ;  they  are 
paved  with  large,  smooth  flags  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  with  small  flat  stones  on  each 
nde.  The  chief  streets  consist  entirely  of 
shops  and  war^ouses,  many  not  inferior 
to  die  most  splendid  of  the  kind  in  £u^ 
rope.  A  brisk  and  extendve  trade  is 
carried  on  in  silks,  and  not  a  little  in 
fiua  and  English  broadcloths^  The  coun- 
try around  produces  gfeat  quantities  of ex- 
cdlent  alk ;  and  the  people  of  the  place  say 
tfant  60,000  persons  are  employed  in  rais- 
ing it  in  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages. 

Hanhzk,  ar  Thomas,  was  bom  in  1676; 
and  succeeded  his  uncle  in  his  (itle  and 
the  &mily  estate  of  Hanmen  In  1710,  he 
was  chosen  q)eaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. 'Hiis  distinguished  oflice  he  filled 
ditfing  the  remainder  of  his  parlmmentary 
cweer.^  Towards  the  close  of  Iris  life,  he 
withdrew  altogether  fh)m  public  business, 
and  occupied  himsdf  in  elegant  litera- 


ture ;  the  fruits  of  which  appealed  in  a 
corrected  and  illustrated  edition  of  Shak- 
speare's  dramatic  works,  in  six  quarto  vol- 
umes.   He  died  in  1746. ' 

Hannibal,  or  Anj^ibal  ;  son  of  Hamil- 
car  Bareas ;  born  B.  C.  247.  At  the  age  of 
9  years,  bis  father,  whom  he  was  eager  to 
accompany  in  the  war  against  Spain,  made 
him  swear  at  ,the  altar  eternal  hanred  to 
the  Romans.  He  was  a  witness  of  his 
father's  achievements  in  Spain  ;  but  Ha- 
milcar  ha\ing  fallen  iii  battle,  in  Lusi^ia, 
nine  years  afterwards,  and  his  son-in-law 
Hasdrubal  haVhig  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him,  Haniubal  returned  home.  At 
the  age  of  22,  he  returned  to  the  aitny,  at 
the  request  of  Hasdrubal.  The  soldiers 
perceived  in  him  the  spirit  of  Hamilcar, 
whom  they  had  so  highly  esteenved ;  and, 
in  thr^  campaigns,  his  talents  and  his 
courage  were  so  conspicuous,  that  the  ar- 
my, on  the  murder  of  Hasdrubal,  in  95^1, 
coiiferred  on  him  the  chief  command  by 
acclamation.  FaithfUl  to  his  eariy  vow, 
the  young  general  of  26  years  soon  miini- 
fested  his  determination  to  violate  the  trea- 
ties with  Rome,  whenever  an  opportunity 
should  offer.  This  obiect  was  effected  by 
the  capture  of  Soguntum,  which  he  took, 
with  tbO' Consent  of  the  Carthaginian  sen- 
ate, after  a  siege  of  efght  months.  The 
Romans,  akrmed  by  the  fate  of  this  city, 
sent  ambassadors  to  Carthage  to  demand 
that  Hannibal  should  be  delivered  up.  The 
demand  being  refused,  thev  declared  war. 
Hannibal  rai^  a  powerful  force,  and  con- 
ceived the  bold  oesien  of  attacking  the 
Romans  in  Italy.  Aner  providing  for  the 
security  of  Africa^  and  having*  left  his 
brother  Hasdrubal  wirii  an  army  in  Spain, 
he  began  his  march  with  90,000  foot-sol- 
dieis,  40  elephants  and  12,000  horsemen, 
traversed  (Jaul  in  the  depth  of  winter  with 
incredible  rapidity,  and  reached  the  foot 
of  the  Alps.  In  nine  days,  he  crossed  the 
summit  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  At  least 
this  is  the  ^t  fixed  upon  by  the  careful 
investi^ouA  of  general  Melville ;  but, 
according  to  Reichard,  he  crossed  the 
Genevre.  Of  the  troops  with  which  he 
hod  set  out,  however,  he  had  now  only 
20,000  foot-soldiers  and  6000  horse  re- 
maining; and  these  were  litde  more  than 
^eletons.  But  his  courage  remained  unsha- 
ken, and  his  only  alternative  was  victory  or 
death.  The  capture  of  Turin  secured 
him  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  encour- 
a^d  the  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  join 
him.  These  auxiliaries  would  have  been 
still  more  numerous,  had  not  Pubhus 
Scipio  approached,  by  f^ed  marches,  at 
Uie  head  of  a  Roman  army,  which  had 
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landed  at  PSsa.  On  tilie  banks  of  the  Ti- 
cinue  the  armies  engaged,  and  a  charge  of 
die  Nuinidian  hone  kfi  Hannibal  master 
of  the  field.  Scipio  avoided  a  seoond  bat- 
tle, and  retreated  oeyond  the  Trebia,  leav- 
ing the  strong  town  of  Clastidium  in  the 
enemy's  hand&  Meanwhile  Sempronius 
arrived  with  a  second  am^,  which  ne)d  the 
Cardiaginian  leader  in  check  for  a  white ; 
but  Hannibal  soon  provoked  his  impetuous 
adversary  to  an  engagement,  disposed  an 
ambuscade  near  the  Irebiayand  surround- 
ed and  destroyed  the  Roman  forces.  The 
Romans  lost  their  camp  and  SI6,000  jnen. 
Hannibal  now  retired  to  winter  quarters 
among  his  alfies,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and,  at 
the  opening  of  the  next  campaign,  he 
found  two  new  armies  awaiting  bis  ap- 
proach in  the  passes  of  the  Apennines. 
He  determined  to  engage  them  separately, 
and  destroy  Fkminius  before  the  arrival 
of  his  colleague.  He  deceived  him,  there- 
fore, by  feigned  marches,  crossed  die 
Apennines,  and  traversed  the  Clusian 
marsh.  For  four  days  and  nights  die  Car- 
thaginians were  marching  through  water. 
Even  Hannibal,  who  had  mounted  the 
only  remaSniug  elephant,  saved  himself 
with  difficulty,  and  lost  an  eye  in  conse- 
quence of  an  inflammation.  He  had 
scarcely  regained^  firm  footmg,  when  he 
employed  eveiy  means  to  compel  Flamini- 
us  to  a  botde.  He  wasted  the  whole  coun- 
tiy  with  fire  and  sword,  and  feigned  a 
march  to  Rome ;  but  suddenly  formed  an 
ambush  in  a  narrow  pass,  surrounded  by 
almost  inaccessible  rocks.  Flaminius,  who 
inconsiderately  followed  him,  was  imme- 
diately attacked  ;  a  b(oodv  engagement 
took  place  near  the  lake  Thrapymenus,  in 
which  Roman  valor  was  overcome  by  arti- 
fice and  superior  skill.  Assailed  on  every 
ride,  the  Roman  leffions  werCcut  in  pieces 
without  being  able  to  display  their  col- 
umns. Enriched  .with  the  spoils  of  the 
conquered,  Hannibal  now  armed  his  sol- 
diers in  the  Roman  manner,  and  marched 
into  Apulia,  spreading^  terror  wherever  he 
approached.  Rome,  w  consternation,  in- 
trusted her  safety  to  FabiusMaximus,  the 
dictator,  who  determined  to  exhaust  by 
delay  the  strength  of  the  Caithaginian& 
He  attacked  Hannibal  with  his  own  weap- 
ons, and  hung  upon  him  every  where 
without  attempting  to  overtake  him,  con- 
vinced that  the  Carthaginiane  could  not 
long  hold  a  desolated  territory.  These 
were  led  by  their  general  into  the  plains  of 
Capua,  with  the  design  of  separating  the 
terrified  cides  fix)m  thehr  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  and  drawing  down  Fabius  fipom 
the  mountains.    But  he  suddenly  found 


hiptiself  in  the  same  toils  in  which  Fie* 
minius  had  perished.    Shut  up  between 
the  rocks  of  Fonniffi,  the  sands  of  Lecster- 
num,  and  impasmble  marshes,  he  was  in-i 
debted  for  his  safety  to  a  stratag^nn.   Hav- 
ing collected  a  thousand  oxen,  aind  festened 
burning  torches  to  their  horns,  he  drove 
the  funous  animals  at  midnight  into  the 
defiles  which  were  guarded  by  die  Ro- 
mans^   Panic-smick  at  the  terrible  a^t, 
diey  aban<)oned  die  heights,  and  Hannibal 
forced  his  way  through  their  ranks.    The 
Romans^  dissatisfied  with  the  delay  of  Fa- 
bius, now  made  Minutius  Felix,  master  of 
the  horae,  his  colleague  in  tbedictatbn^p. 
Eager  for  combat,  he  fell  into  an  ambush 
at>  Gerunimn,  and  would  have  perished, 
but  for  the  aid  of  Fabius.     AJ^  this 
campaign,  the     other   Roman    generals 
seemed  unwilling  to  trust  any  min^  to 
chance,  and  imitated  the  delay  of  Fabius. 
Hannibal  saw  with  grief  his  army  slowly 
wasting  away,  when  the  new  consul,  Te- 
rendus.  Varro,  an  inexperienced  and  pre^ 
sumptuous  man,  took  the  command  oi^die 
legions.    Hahnibal  had  occupied  Cannie 
(q.  v.),  and  reduc^  the  Romans  to  the 
uecesdity  of  risking  ain  eugagenient.    The 
two  isumies  were  £awn  up  in  presence. 
Paulus  iEmilius,  the  colleague  of  Varro, 
wiriied  to  put  off  the  batde,  on  account  of 
the  disadvantageous  posidoa  of  the  Ro- 
mans; but  Varro  chose  the  day  of  his  com- 
mand, gave  the  ngnal  for  the  attack,  and 
the  Roman  army  was  destroyed.    Hanni- 
bal now  marched  to  Capua,  which  imme- 
diate^ opened  its  gates.    Although    the 
soldiers  were  enervated  by  a  residence  in 
this  luxurious  city,  no   Roman  general, 
afler  the  batde  of  Canned,   ventured  to 
show  himself  in    the  plain.     Hannibal, 
however,  was  no  longer  in  a  condidon  to 
prosecute  his  successes.     His  army  was 
enfeebled ;  and,  notwidistanding  his  splen- 
did success  and  the  infiuenee  of  his  partv 
in  Carthage,  h|s  enemies  had  gained  sucb 
an  ascetidency,  that  his  brother  Hasdrubal 
with  difficulty  procured  hiip  a  sihall  rein- 
forcement of  12,000  foot  and  2500  horsfe, 
whi<^  he  was  obUsed  to  conduct  by  the 
way  of  Spain.    I&nnibal  was  therefore 
compeUed  to  assume  the  defensive.  Capua 
was  mvested  by  two  consular  armies,  and 
was  on  die  point  of  surrendering.    Han- 
nibal hoped  tq  save  it  by  a  bold  Sveraon. 
He  marched  to  Rome,  and  encamped  in 
sight  of  the  ciqiijtol,  B.C.  211;  but  the 
Romans  were  not  thus  to  be  discouraged  ; 
Capua  fell.    This  success  gave  the  Ro- 
mans a  decided  superiority,  and  neariy  all 
the  people  of  Italy  declared  in  their  favor. 
Held  in  check  by  the  consul,  Cfoudius 
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Nero,  Hannibel  cooid  not  effect  a  union 
with  hill  brother,  who,  after  having  passed 
the  Apennines,  was  attacked  and  de^ 
femtedbyfiero,in2ff7.  Hasdrubai himself 
feU^  and  his  bloody  head  was  thrown  ioto 
the  camp  of  Hanuiba].  The  latter  then 
retired  to  Bruttium,  where,  surrounded 
with  difficulties,  he  yet  maintained  the 
contest  with  inferior  forces  against  victo- 
rious armies.  But  Scipip  now  carped  the 
war  into  Africa,  and  made  Caithage  trem- 
ble ;  and  Hannibal  was  recalled  to  defend 
his  country.  **  Not  Rome,  but  the  senate 
of  Oaithage  has  conquered  Hannibal,''  he 
exclaimed,  in  the  deepest  angoish,  when 
he  read  the  orders  recalling  him  from 
Italy,  lie  embarked  his  troops,  put  to 
deadi  the  Italian  allies  who  refused  to  ae- 
companv  hinijand^  in  205,  lefl  the  country 
which,  for  16  years,  he  had  held  in  spite  of* 
all  the  efibrts  of  Rome.  He  landed  at 
L^ds,  eained  over  a  part  of  the  NUmidi- 
ans,  ana  encamped  at  Adruinetum.  Sdpio 
took  several  cities, 'and  reduced  the  inhab- 
icants  to  daveiy.  Prsase^  by  Ins  countiy- 
men  to  come  to  a  decisive  engagement, 
Hannibal  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  en^ 
camped  at  Zama,  live  days'  journey  from 
Gardiage.  The  two  genersds  had  an  in- 
terview, and  Hannibal  proposed  terms  of 
peace ;  but  in  vain.  Habmbal  was  defeat-. 
ed  ;  20,000  Carthaginians  were  lefl  upon 
the  field,  and  as  many  more  taken  prison- 
ers. Hannibal  fled  to  Adrumetum,  rallied 
the  fugitives^  and,  in  a  few  da^  collected 
a  new  army  capable  of  checkmg  the  con- 
oRMTor's  progress.  He  then  h^tened  to 
Cirthage,  and  declared  to  the  s^iate  that 
there  was  no  safety  but  in  peace ;  and  per- 
noded  that  body  to  accede  to  the  terms 
oSetedi  Thus  ended  the  bloody  contest 
of  18  years;- doubly  fatal  to  Carthage, 
which  vras  at  once  stripped  of  her  former 
conquests,  and  of  aD  hope  of  new  ones,  by 
the  loss  of  her  fleet  Hannibal,  neverthe- 
less^ still  retained  his  credit,  and  wa3  made 
commander-in-chief  of  an  army  in  the 
interior  of  Afiici^  But  •  the  partisans  of 
Hanno,  his  bitterest  enemy,  continued  to 
penecute  him,  and  accused  him-  to  the 
RonwoB  of  maintaining  a  secret  corre^ 
spondence  with  Antiochus,  king  of  Sjrria, 
with  the  deagn  of  lighting  anew  the  flames 
of  war.  Ambassadors  were  accordingly 
sent  to  Carthage,  to  demand  that  he  should 
be  delivered  up.  He  saved  himself,  how- 
ever, by  fleeing  to  Cerdna,  and  thence  to 
Tyre,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
matest  honors.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Ephesufl^  to  the  court  of  Antiochns,  en- 
gaged hiin  to  declare  war  against  the  Ro- 
.  and  persuaded  him  that  Italy  must 
14* 


be  made  the  theatre  of  action.  Antioclius 
approved  his  plans ;  but  when  Hannibal 
proposed  an  alliance  with  that  prince  to 
his  own  country,  his  enemies  prevailed 
in  the  senate,  and  the  whole  d^ign  was 
frustrated.  He  was  indeed  appointed  to 
the  conmiand  of  the  Syrian  fleet,  and  at- 
tacked the  Rhodians,  who  were  allies  of 
Rome  ;  but,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  one 
of  bis  officers,  he  was  forced  to  retreat 
Antiochus  himself  was  led  by  a  series  of 
misfortunes  and  errors  to  conclude  a  dis- 
graceful peace.  Hannibal  was  agam  oblig- 
ed to  flee,  to  escape  being  delivered  up  tp 
the  Romans,  and  went  to  the  court  of 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  y/vhq  wva  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit  of  hostility  against 
the  Romans.  He- was  the  soul  of  a  power- 
ful league  formed  between  Prusias,  and 
several  jieighboring  princes,  against  Eu- 
menes,  king  of  Pergarans,  an  ally  of  Rome, 
took  the  command  of  the  military  force, 
and .  gained  several  victories  by  land  and 
.sea.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages, 
Asia  trembled  at  the  name  of  Rome  ;  and 
Prusias,  to  whom  the  senate  had  sent 
ambassadors  to  demand  the  person  of 
Hannibal,  Was  on  the  point  of  comply- 
ing with  the  requisition.  But  the  hero 
prevented  the  disgrace  by  swaUowing 
poison,  which  he  always  Carried  about  in 
his  ring.  He  died  B.  C.  183,,  aged  64 
years.  In  the  work  HartnaaTs  Httrzug 
liber  die  Mpen  (Hannibal's  March  over  tlie 
Alps),  by  C.  L.  E.  Zander  (Hamb.,  1^ 
4to.),  all  the  previous  investigations  con- 
cerning Hannibal's  route  are  coKected ;  the 
autlior  follows  Deluc^ 

HuvNO  ;  a  Carthaginian  general,  who 
made  a  voyage  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  of  which  he  has  lefl  the  descrip- 
tion. T^e  purpose  of  this  voyage  was  to 
make  discovenes  foTv  the  benefit  of  com- 
merce, and  to  setde  colonies,  of  wiiich  he 
e6tal)]i8hed  six  on  the  coast  of  Morocco, 
whence  he  condnued  his  voyages  of  dis- 
covery. From  his  description,  he  probably 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  coast  c^  Guinea ; 
for  his  accounts  of  the  people  he  de- 
scribes, are  applicable  to  tne  Negroes  of 
that  country,  and  the  two  large  streams 
containing  crocodiles  and  hippopotamus- 
es correspond  to  the  rivers  Senegal  and 
Gambia.  Hanno  lived,  probably,  550  B.  C, 
and  deserves  a  distinguished  place  among^ 
the  ancient  navigators.  The  Pen^ta  of 
Hanno  is  the  Grecian  'transladon  isf  the 
relation  of  his  vovage.  An  English  tronsla- 
tion  of  it  by  Falconer  appearod  in  1797 
(8vo.) — ^Two  Carthaginian  ffenerals,  of 
the  name  of  Hanno,  commanded  in  Sicily, 
miccesnvely,  during  the  first  Punic  war*— 
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Anothes  Hmmo  was  one  of  the  com- 
mandeiis  ulader  HaDoibal  in  ItaJy^  and  was 
distiuguished  by  several  fortunate  enter- 
prises. 

HAifovER;  a  kingdom  iathe  north  of 
Germany,  erected  in  1814,  consisting  of 
the  duchy  of  Bremen,  the  principality  of 
Lunebur^  and  of  several  other  countries. 
It  does  not  form  a  consolidated  whole, 
several  portions  of  it  being  detached  from 
the  mam  bodv.  Area, .  14,800  square 
miles.  The  inhabitants,  in  1829,  amount- 
ed to  1,582,574,  of  whom  1,2£^4  are 
Lutherans,  200,000  Catholics,  and  the  rest 
Calvinists,  Jews  and  Menonites.  Its  fig- 
urb  somewhat  resembles  an  oblong  square, 
having  the  Elbe  along  its  north-east  i^de, 
the  German  ocean  oh  the  north-west, 
Dutch  Friesland,  with  Prusaan  Westpha- 
lia, op  the  south-west,  and  Saxony  on  the 
south-east  It  Ues  between  &*  5V  and  IP 
51'  of  E.  Ion.,  and  5P  18'  and  53«  54<  of 
N.lat  In  1815,  it  was  divided  into  die 
11  following  provmoes:  Calenberg,  G6t- 
tingen,  LunetAuv,  Hoya  and  Diephollz, 
HiMesheim,  Osn^rCick,  Verden,  the  duchy 
of  Bremen  fwhich  is  distinct  from  the 
town),  Bentneim,  East  Friesland,  loid 
Linden  (with  part  of  the  brdships  of 
Rheina  and  Meppen).  These  provinces 
are  subdivided  intp  107  bailiwics.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Hartz,  and  other  ele- 
vated tracts  in  the  south,  the  territory  <^ 
Hanover  consists  of  an  immense  plain, 
with  gentle  undulations,  but  hardly  any 
thing  that  can  be  caUed  a  mountain.  In 
the  south,  the  valleys  are  fertile.  In  the 
n<Nth  are  many  barren  heaths  and  moors. 
The  most  pitxluctive  tracts  are  those  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,,  which  have  been 
reehumed  from  a  marshy  state.  The 
mountain  tract  of  the  Hartz  is  covered 
with  vast  forests,  which,  are  particulariy 
valuable  in  t^ils  quarter,  as  they  afford 
fuel  for  the  supply  of  the  mines,  with 
which  the  country  abounds,  and  which 
are  still  more  valuable  than  its  forests. 
Those  of  silver  were  discovered  as  early 
as  the  year  968,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  me  first  opened  in  Europe.  Iron, 
copper  and  lead  are  wrought  here  to  a 
great  extent;  also  zinc  and  sulphur,  wkh 
green,  blue  itnd  white  vitriol  The  iron 
mines  are  the  most  productive }  and  their 
annual  tenth  yields  a  revenue  of  about 
£115,000  sterling.  The  rivers  of  Hanover 
are  the  Elbe  (joined  by  the  Jeetzej,  the 
Ilmenau,  the  Oste,  the  Weser  (which  re* 
ceives  the  Leine),  the  Ocker,  the  Inn^rste, 
the  Ruhme,  and  the  Embs  (ioined  by  the 
Stunte  and  Haze).  The  chief  hkes  are  those 
of  Sieinhude  and  Dimimer.    The  Hartz, 


being  a  mountain  tract,  Is,  like  other 
mining  districts,  deficient  in  com.  The 
duchy  of  Luneburg  contains  immense 
heaths,  called,  on  account  of  their  barren- 
ness, the  Arabia  of  Gtrmany,  These  are 
turned  to  account  as  sheep-walks,  and, 
in  Some  degree,  as  aiSbrdjnff  nourish- 
ment to  bees.  The  com  cultivated  is  a 
niiiCmre  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats,  but 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  rye  and 
buck-wheat;  p^as  and  beans  are  very 
generally  raised;  but  agriculture  is,  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  a  very  back* 
Ward  state.  Thread  and  linen  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on  in  various|>arts.  The 
other  manu&ctures  of  the^kmgdom  are 
coarse  woollens,  papery  leather  and  glass, 
carried  on  in  a  number  ofplaces,  but  on 
a  small  scale  in  each.  The  only  town 
which  has  a  maritime  trade  of  conse- 
quence is  Embden.  Four  fairs  are  held 
annually  at  Hanover,  and  two  at  Osna- 
br&ck.  The  goods  imported  fi-om  abroad 
are  English  manufactures  and  cok)nia] 
produce;  linen  from  Friesland  and  Prus- 
sia; broadcloth,  silk  and  jeweh^  from 
France.  The  chief  exports  are  coarse 
linen,  iron  and  copper  fi;om  the  Hartz, 
timber  cut- into  plftuks,  with  horses  and 
black  cattle  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Hanover  has  one.  umvermty, 
37  gyinnkisia  and  Latin  school&d561  com- 
mon schools  in  towns  and  villaees,  four 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  school- 
masters, six  schobls  fot  midwives,  &c. 
public  debt,  90,000,000  guildeiB ;  revenue 
of  1829,  3,202^  guilders-,  expendinire, 
3,127,6S^ ;  standing  army,  12,940 ;  contin- 
gem  to  the  itrmy  of  the  Germanic  confed- 
eracy, 13,054.  Dec  7,  1819,  the  prince 
regoit  of  England  gave  Hanov^  a  con- 
stitution; if  we  may  designate  by  this 
name  the  charter,  which  expressly  says, 
that  no  untried  principles  shall  be  intro- 
duced ;  but  that,  in  the  main,  the  chambers 
shall  exercise  the  same  ^vile^M  as  the 
former  provincial  deputies.  The  pro- 
vincial estates  were  not  abolished,  and  the 
regent  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to 
chanse  and  modify  the  charter,  wUch  is 
founded  on  old  aristocratic  principles. 
The  Hanoverian  nobility  is  noted  as  the 
most  arro^t  in  Germany,  and  the  least 
advanced  m  modem  liberal  ideas.  There 
are  two  chambers;  neither  of  which  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  general  rep- 
resentation. (See  Eurcptan  Vtmstihiivms, 
Leipsic,1820,3dvol.,p.345.)  Their  first 
sesnon  was  cmened  Dec.  28, 1819,  and  the 
duke  of  Cambridge,  brother  to  the  regent, 
in  his  speech,  lemiuded  the  two  chanAiers 
that  they  were  divided  only  to  investigate 
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Ae  affiura  of  the  coontiy  more  diorouffblyy 
«nd  not  to  hare  difierent  principles  of  d^ 
lihenuifm.  Piri^licity  of  debate,  of  c<wrs^ 
wad  not  admiasible.  The  privileges  or 
ttteao  chambeis  amount  to  little  more 
than  the  liberty  of  discussinff  matters 
whicb  government  lays  before  them.  By 
the  edict  of  Oct  12, 16Si2,  the  government 
received  a  new  orffanization,  and  the 
kingdom  was  divided  into  seven  districts. 
At  the  head  is  a  ministiy  led  Hanover, 
which  makes  r^Mnts  to  ^e  king  in  Eng- 
land, and  recdves  orders  in  regard  to 
affidis  of  importance.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country,  the  feudal  jurisdictions  still 
exist,  and,  in  many  instances^  the  judicial 
and  executive  audiority  is  still  imited,  as 
was  fbrmeriy  the  case  almost  every  where. 
At  ZeQ,  there  is  a  supreme  court  of  appeal. 
Ernest  Augustus,  of  the  Brunswick-Lune- 
bu^  line,  was  made  the  first  elector,  in 
1699:  His  son,  Georse  Lewis,  ascended 
the  throne  of  England  as  George  I.  His 
anecessors  have  beefi  sovereigns,  both  of 
Great  Britain  and  Hanover.  In  the  tiine 
of  the  continental  wars,  Hanover  under- 
went many  changes ;  was  ence  in  posses^ 
sion  of  Prussia;  afterwards  formed  the 
mfdn  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
and,  by  the  treaty  of^Paris^  was  raised  to 
the  nmk  of  a  kingdom.  The  diike  of 
Cambridge,  brodier  to  William  IV,  is 
govemor-genoa)  of  Hanover. 

HAifovER ;  a  city  of  Germany,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  on  the 
Leine,  which  here  becomes  navigable. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  and  is 
separated,  by  the  river,  into  two  parts, 
called  die  Old  and  New  Town.  These 
were  fbrmeriy  surrounded  with  walls  and 
itches;  but,  in  1780,  part  of  the  ramparts 
Were  leveDed,  and  laid  out  into  streets, 
and  the  rest  formed  into  an  esplanade, 
where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to 
Leibnitz.  Hanover  belonged  to  the  Han- 
seatic  league,  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
town  has  an  antiquated  aspect  This  is 
partkulariy  the  case  in  what  is  called  the 
Old  Town.  The  New  Town,  which  stands 
on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  is  buih  in  a 
much  better  style  than  the  Old.  The 
public  buildings  are  the  elector^  palace, 
and  thepublic  Ubrary,  founded  by  Leib- 
nitz, liie  chfloitable  institutions  are  an 
orphan  house,  two  hospitals,  and  two 
poor-houses.  For  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tnn,  there  is  a  gymnasium,  a  female 
acfaool  of  industry,  and  several  elementary 
schools.  The  Georgtanum  is  a  schocH, 
erected  in  1796,  for  the  education  of  40 
flOBS  of  Hanoverian  nobles.  Hermhau- 
Ma  and  MontbriHant  are  country  man- 


sions of  the  royi^  femily,  at  some  dis- 
tance fiom  die  town.  The  inhabitants  of 
Hanover  derive  their  chief  support  from 
the  presence  <^  the  court,  and  me  gentry 
of  landed  pr(^)erty .  They  have,  however, 
some  manuftctures  on  a  small  scale,  such 
as  gold  and  silver  lace,  the  priming  of 
cotton  and  linen,  the  preparation  of  cich- 
ory  for  cofiee,  farewinfl^making  of  vine- 
gar, &c  Population,  v7,50O;  154  miles 
W,  Bertin;  W  9^43^5^  E.;  lat  5a» 
«y  25"  N. 

Hanovek  ;  a  post-township,  in  GrafUm 
county.  New  Hampshire,  53  miles  N.  W. 
of  Concord,  103  from  Portsmouth,  and 
114  fhmi  Boston;  lat  4a^«^  N.  The 
population,  in  1890,  was  22S3.  Dart- 
mouth college  is  mmated  in  the  S.  W. 
part  of  the  township,  about  half  a  mile  £. 
of  the  .river,  on  a  beautiful  plain,  where 
there  is  a  viBage  of  about  70  houses.  It 
was  founded  l^  doctor  Eleazer  Wheekick, 
and  chartered  by  royal  ((mnt,  in  1769, 
The  fiinds,  whidh  were  onginaUy  created 
by  charitable  individuds,  have  been  in- 
creased by  grants  Greta  the  legislatures 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Venpont,  and 
afford,  at  present,  an  annual  income  of 
about  $16uO.  Tlie  college  library  con- 
tains about  4K)00  yolumes;  the  medical 
hbnuy  about  500 ;  and  two  libraries,  be- 
longing to  college  societies,  about  4000 
each ;  making,  in  all,  upwards  of  12,000 
volumes.  The  c<^lege  has  a  philosophical 
apparatus,  chemical  q>paratus,  an  anatom- 
ical museum,  and  a  cabinet  of  minerals. 
The  executive  govenunent  is  intrusted  to  a 
prudent,  eight  professors,  and  two  tu- 
tors. The  number  of  under-graduates,  in 
1830,  was  137,  and  medical  students,  103. 
There  is  a  grammar-school  coimected 
with  the  college,  which  has  about  50  stu- 
dents. 

Haitsa,  or  Hai^seatic  League.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Idth  century,  the  sea 
and  land  swarmed  with  pirates  and  rob- 
bers. The  Germim  trade,  during  this 
reign  of  violence^  became  exposed  to  va- 
rious accidents,  when  the  merchants  lost 
the  right  of  travelling  with  armed  attend- 
ants, and  the  convoy  afforded  by  govern- 
ment degenerated  into  a  means  of  extort- 
ing a  tax  without  yielding  any  protection. 
Hamburg  and  Liibeck,  which,  with  Bre- 
men, hwl  become  important,  since  the 
time  of  the  Othoe,  found  a  powerftil  com- 
mon enemy  in  the  Danish  king  Walde- 
mar,  whom  they  opposed  with  great  vigor. 
Tliis  circumstance,  the  insecurity  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Elbe,  which  was  becom* 
ing  constandy  more  infested  with  [mates, 
and  the  increasing  dangers  of  the  roads. 
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g&ye  rise  to  a  coQTentloxi,  in  1239,  be- 
tween Hamburg,  the  free  city  of  Ditmanh, 
and  Hadeln,  and,  in  1241,  to  a  confede- 
racy between  Hambuig  imd  Ltibeck,  in 
which  they  mutually  engaged  to  defend 
each  odier  against  all  violence,  and  par- 
ticularJly  against  the  attacks  of  the  nobles. 
The  confederacy  was  joined,  in  1247,  by 
Brunswick,  which  served  4ub  a  dm>ot  to  the 
two  first  named  towns;  for  while  Italy 
was  in  possession  of  the  trade  to  the  Le- 
vant and  India,  a  conmiercial  route  had 
been  formed  throu^  Germai^y,  by  the 
way  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  andPranco- 
nia,  to  the  east  of  the  Hartz,  and  through 
Brunswick  to  Hamburg,  although,  at  the 
same  time,  some  goods  were  carried  down 
the  Rhine.  Thus  Brunswick  was  espe- 
cially interestied  in  the  allied  townd,  which 
were  soon  joined  by  numerous  others. 
This  union  was  called,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, the  HantOy  which,  m  the  old  Teu- 
tonic dialect,  signifies  a  Udgut  for  mutual 
defence.  In  a  sliort  time,  the  members 
became  so  numerous  th^  in  1260,  a  diet 
was  h^ld  at  Liibeck,  the  chief  city  of  the 
league.  Regular  meetings  of  the  con- 
federacy now  took  place  Jthere  eveiy  three 
years,  about  Whitsuntide,  and  the  general 
archives  of  the  league  were  kept  there. 
The  numb^  of  the  Hanse  towns  varied. 
The  largest  number  was  85,  as  follows : 
Anclam,  Andemach,  Ascheraieben,  Ber- 
lin, Bergen  in  Norway,  Bielefeld,  Bols- 
W8Brt  in  Friesland,  Brandenburg,  Brauns- 
berg,  Brunswick,  Bremen,  Buxtehude  in 
the  ducliy  of  Bremen,  Campen  in  Oven's- 
sel,  Dantzic,  Demmin  in  Pon^crania,  De- 
venter,  Dorpat,  Donmund,  Duisburg,  Ein- 
beck  in  the  Hartz,  Elbing,  Elburgin  Guel- 
deriand,  Emmerich  in  Cleves,  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder,  Golnow  in  Pomerania,  Gos- 
lar,  Gottiuffeu,  Gi'eifswald,  Groningen, 
Halle  in  ScSccmy,  Halberstadt,  Hamburg, 
Hameln,  Hamm  in  Westphalia,  Hanover, 
Harderwyck  in  Guelderland,  Helmstadt, 
Hervoi'den  in  Westphalia,  Hildesheim, 
Kiel,  Coesfeld  in  Munster,  Colborg,  Co- 
logne on  the  Rhine,  Konigsberg  in  Finissia, 
Cracow  in  Pohnd,  Culm  in  Prussia,  Lem- 
go  in  Westphalia,  Li3:heim  in  Lorraine,' 
on  the  borders  of  Alsace,  Liibeck,  Lune- 
burg,  Maffdebui^,  Minden  in  Hanover, 
M(inster,  Nimeguen  in  Goelderland,  Nord- 
heim,  OsnabrCick,  Osterburg  in-  the  Alt- 
maik,  Paderbom,  Quedlinburg,  Revel,  Ri- 
ga, Rostock,  Rfigenwalde,  lUiremond  in 
Uuelderlaud,  Salzwedel,  Seehausen  in  ^e 
mark  of  Brandenburg,  So^t  in  Westpha- 
lia, Stade  in  Bremen,  Stargard,  Staveren  in 
Friesland,  Stendal,  Stettin,  Stolpe,  Su^l- 
sund,  Thorn,  Yenloo  in  Guelderland,  Velt- 


zen  in  Liineburg,  Unna  in  Westphalia, 
Waiberff  ih  Bw^en,  Werben  in  the  Ah- 
mark,  Wesel,  Wirf)y  in  Gothland,  Wis- 
mar,  Zfitphen,  Zwoll  in  Guelderlaud. 
These  towns  were  divided  into  four  prov- 
inces, each  having  a  chief  town.  To  the 
firet  belonged  the  Wendish  or  Vandalic 
towns ;  chief  city,  Lubeek :  Uy  the  seconi^ 
the  townd  of  Cleves,  the  Mark  and  West- 
phalia, and  the  four  towns  in  Guelderland, 
virhich  were  not  subject  to  the  government 
of  Burgundy;  ctief  city,  Cologne:  to  the 
third  belonged  the  Saxon  and  Branden- 
buiig  towns ;  chief  city,  Brunswick :  and 
to  the  fourth,  the  Pruaaan  and  Livonian 
towns;  chief  city,  Dantzic.  At  another 
period,  the  whole  was  divided  into  three 

Erovinces. .  \At  the  same  time,  four  ereat 
ictories  or  depots  (Were  estabhshed  in 
fbreign  colintries :  at  London,  in  1250;  at 
Bruges,  ih  1252;  at  Novgorod,  in  1272; 
and  at  fti^n,  in  1273.  Charters  fit)m 
kings  and  princes  gave  fimmess  to  the 
whole ;  ,and,  in  136^  an  act  of  confede- 
racv  W9S  drawn  up  at  Cologne.  In  the 
14th  centurjr,  the  league  every  where 
attained  a  high  political  importance,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  developemeot  of  that 
commercial  pohcy  which  has  since  be- 
come intimately  connected  with  all  politi- 
cal relations,  but  of  which  the  sovereigns 
of  that  time  na4  little  idea.  The  object  of 
the  league  Was  now  more  fiilly  declared : 
to  protect  themselves  and  their  conmierce 
fix)m  pillage;  to  guard  and  extend  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  allied  cities, 
and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  nionopolize  it ; 
to  manage  the  administration  of  justice 
within  tiie  limits  of  the  confederacy ;  to 
prevent  injustice  bv  public  assemblies, 
diets,  and  courts  of  arbitration;  and  to 
maintain  the  rights  and  immunities  re- 
ceived firom  princes,  and,  if  possible,  to 
increase  and  extend  them.  Among  the 
internal  regulations  were,  the  obligations 
incurred,  on  being  received  into  the  con- 
federacy, to  finnish  soldiers  and  vessels, 
or,  in  certain  cases,  money  as  a  substitute, 
and  to  pay  the  duties  and  amercements. 
The  league  exercised  a  judicial  power,- 
and  inflicted  the  greater  and  lesser  ban. 
Any  place  which  incurred  these  punish- 
ments was  said  to  be  vtrhansedL  Foreign 
factories  were  subjected  to  an  almost  mo- 
nastic discipline,  which  even  required  the 
celibacy  of  &ctors,  masters  and  meinbers 
of  the  guilds*  The  laws  prescribed  to  the 
agents  of  the  English  fur  companies,  in 
North  America  and  the  North-west  and 
Hudson's  bay  companies,  resemble,  in 
many  particmars,  those  of  the  Hanseatic 
fiictories.  By  a  imiform  adherence  to  their 
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great  olnect,  and  by  the  mainteiiaDce  of 
good  order,  the  Hanseatic  chiea  obtained 
a  great  importance,  although  the  confed- 
eracy tvaa  never  formally  acknowledged 
by  die  empire;  and  kings  and  princes 
were,  in  reahty,  more  dependent  on  the 
league  than  it  was  on  them.  The  Honse 
towns  in  England  were  exempted  fiom 
daties  on  exports,  and  in  Denmark,  Swe- 
den and  Russia,  from  those  on  imports — 
privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by  no  sub- 
jects of  those  countries.  The  extensive 
carrying  trade  of  the  Uanseatic  confed- 
eracy was  a  great  source  of  wealth ;  and, 
at  length,  there  was  no  mart  in  Europe 
vrhich  vwb  not  griuliuilly  dm\vn  Avitliin 
the  circle  of  its  ii)iiu(jn||f^^|^by  the 
greatness  of  its  wefilth  >|^^^^^W(  of  its 
arm^  it  became  tlic  i^^^^^^Bc>wns, 
and  lands  and  setts.  ^^^^^^B^  ^''^^^' 
and  Hakon,  kings  of  X^^^^HB'a] de- 
mar  III  of  Denmark.  ^HBPKrr  u  king 
of  Sweden,  and  gave  liis  ri^-^i^K  Albert, 
duke  of  Mecklenburg.  In  1428,  it  equip-  . 
ped  a  fleet  of248  8hips,wkh  12,000  soldiers, 
against  Copenhagen.  Niederhof!^  a  bur- 
gomaster of  Dantzic,  ventured  to  declare 
war  against  Christian,  king  of  Denmark. 
Enffland,  Denmaric  and  Fknders  con- 
cluded treaties  vrith  the  league,  for  the 
exienaon  of  their  commerce.  It  under- 
took to  provide  for  the  security  of  com- 
merce on  the  Baltic  and  North  seas.  In 
the  coimtiy  under  its  immediate  influence, 
It  constructed  canals,  and  introduced  a 
uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
But  the  prosperity  of  the  Hanse  towns 
was  naturally  dependent  on  the  continu- 
ance of  the  circumstances  which  gave  lise 
to  it;  and  when  those  circumstances 
changed,  the  league  vtus  destined  to  falL 
When,  therefore,  the  routes  by  land  and 
sea  were  no  longer  insecure ;  when 
princes  learned  the  advantages  of  trade  to 
their  own  states,  and  turned  their  attention 
to  the  fbnnation  of  a  naval  force  of  their 
own,  and  the  encouragement  of  naviga- 
tion ;  when  the  inland  members  of  3ie 
confederation  perceived  that  the  great 
aeaport  towns  had  a  separate  interest  of 
their  own,  and  used  them  principally  to 
promote  their  own  ends ;  when  the  mari- 
time towns  ceased  to  be  the  masters  of  the 
Baltic,  and  the  German  princes  deter* 
mined  to  subject  those  of  the  interior  to 
their  immediate  control,  in  order  to  secure 
the  greatest  poerible  advantages  from  their 
commerce,  to  which  they  were  encour- 
aged especially  by  the  emperor  Chories  V, 
who  thought  to  improve  the  commerce 
of  his  possessions  in  the  Netheriands,  and 
was^  consequently,  difnfiected  to  the  alli- 


anee ;  and  when  the  discovery  of  America 
produced  a  total  revolution  in  trade,— <hen 
the  dissolution  of  the  Hanseatic  leacue 
was  evidendy  approaching.  The  last 
diet  vtras  held  at  Limeck,  in  1630,  and  the 
Cfmfederation  was  dissolved.  But  Ham- 
buiff,  Liibeck  and  Bremen  united  anew 
(and,  in  certain  cases,  Dantzic  was  admit- 
ted among  them),  though  not  under  the 
name  of  Hanseatie  tovms.  In  1826,  Great 
Britain  concluded  treaties  with  the  Han- 
seatic tovnis,  regulating  the  trade  on  prin- 
ciples of  reciprocity,'^  the  same  as  with 
Sweden,  Denmark,  &c.  (See  Bremen^ 
Hcanbttrgj  L&beck,  and  fVee  CUies,)  The 
name  otHmue  Uncns  no  longer  exists  in 
the  vocabulary  of  pblitics.  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Ltibeck  and  Frankfort  are  styled, 
in  the  G^erman  confederation,  the  four  free 
cQies. 

Hans  Folz.    (See  fUz.) 

Hans  Sachs.    (See  Sacns^ 

Hanwat,  Jonas,  a  merchant  and  travel- 
ler, diMinguished  for  his  active  benevo- 
lence, VTBS  bom  at  Portsmouth  in  1712. 
At  an  eariy  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
merchant  at  Lisbon,  and,  in  1743^  became 
a  partner  in  an  English  house  at  Petera- 
bnrff.  The  concerns  of  the  parmership 
rendering  a  journey  to  Persia  desirabK  ^t 
waa  gladly  undertaken  by  Mr.  Hanway, 
who  went  to  Astrabad  with  a  caivo  of 
English  goods.  In  1753,  he  published  a 
woric  entitled  An  Historical  Account  of 
the  British  Trade  over  the  Caspian  Sea, 
&c,  vrith  the  particular  History  of  the 
ffreat  Usurper  Nadir  Kouli  (4  vols.  4to.). 
In  the  same  year,  he  engaged  in  the  con- 
troversy concerning  the  naturalization  of 
the  Jews,  and  pubfished  a  Review  of  the 
proposed  Natundizadon,  by  a  Merchant ;  a 
thii^  edition  of  which  appeared  the  same 
year.  From  this  time,  Mr.  Hanway  con- 
tmued  publishing,  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
all  relating  to  points  of  public  good,  or 
schemes  of  charity  and  utility.  His  fel- 
low citizens  entertained  such  a  sense  of 
his  merits,  that  a  deputation  of  the  princi- 
pal merchants  of  London  waited  upon 
lord  Bute,  to  request  that  some  public 
mark  of  fevor  might  be  conferred  upon  a 
man  who  had  done  so  much  service  to 
the  community,  at  the  expense  of  his  pri- 
vate fortune.  He  was,  in  consequence, 
made  a  commissioner  of  the  navy,  which 
post  he  held  for  twenty  years,  and,  on  res- 
ignation, was  allowed  to  retain  the  salary 
for  life.  He  died  in  1786,  and  a  monu- 
ment veas  erected  to  him  by  subscrip- 
tion. 

HAPSBtjao  (properiy  IhMwv) ;  a  small 
place  in  the  Swin  canton  of  Aaigau,  on 
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the  right  bank  of  the  Aar.  The  castle 
was  built,  in  the  11th  oentury,  t^  bishop 
Wemer,  on  a  steep,  rocky  situation; 
whence  the  name,  which  was  originally 
Habichtshure  (Hawks-Castle),  'the  pro- 
prietors of  Hapsburg  became,  at  a  later 
period,  counts  of  Hapsburg,  and  grad- 
ually acquired  a  more  extensive  terri- 
tory. In  1273,  Rodolph,  count  of  Haps- 
burg, was  chosen  emperor  of  Germany: 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  reigning  house 
of  Austria,  which  is  of  the  lipe  of  Haps- 
biu-g-Lorraine.  From  Rodolph  to  Charies 
VI,  the  Austrian  monarchs  were  of  the 
Hapsburg  male  line.  Maria  Theresa,  who 
succeeded  Charles  VI,  married  Francis 
Stephen  of  Lorraine,  iifho,  in  1745,  was 
chosen  emperor  of  Germany.'  Their  soii, 
the  first  of  the  Hapsburg-Lorraine  Ime, 
Joseph  II,  died  1790.  His  successor,  Leo- 
pold II,  died  1793.  His  successor,  Francis 
(as  emperor  of  Germany,  H ;  as  emperor 
of  Austria,  I),  is  the  present  sovereign. 
The  castle  of  Hapsburg  is  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  Wiilpelsberg. 

Hardenberg,  Frederic  von  ;  known  as , 
on  author  under  the  name  of  J^ovalisj 
bomMay  2, 1772,  died  March  25,  180L 
His  parents  paid  great  attention  to  his 
education.  In  Jena,  Von  Hardenbers 
studied  philosophy,  and  at  Leipsic  and 
Wittenberg,  the  law.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Tennstddt,  where  it  .was  intended 
he  should  be'  practicaUy  instructed  in  ju- 
risprudence. In  Ilecember,  1797,  he 
went  to  Freyberg,  where  Juha  von  Ohar- 
pentier  won  his  affections.  In  1799,  he 
formed  a  friendshq)  with.  L.  Tleck  and 
the  two  Schlegels.  He  had  made  himself 
well  acquaint^  with  kiw,  natural  philos- 
ophy, mathematics  and  philosophy,  but 
was  most  eminent  for  his  poetical  talents. 
In  the  works  of  Novalis,  mere  is  a  angu- 
lar mixture  of  imiagination,  sensibility,  re- 
ligion and  mysticism.  He  was  the  gen- 
tlest and  most  amiable  of  enthusiasts. 
Some  of  his  hsrmns  are  veiy  beautifuL 
His  novel  Hemrich  wm  OJkrdmgen  was 
lefl  unfinished.  His  Hymns  to  Niglit' 
have  the  sreatest  merit  His  works  have 
been  pubh^ed  at  Berlin  (1814  and  181& 
3d  edit). 

HARDEiTBERe,  Charlcs  Augustus  (baron, 
afterwards  prince  of) ;  Prussian  chancellor 
of  state.  He  was  bom  at  Hanover,  May 
31, 1750,  and^  after  having  completed  his 
studies  in  Leipsic  and  G6ttangen,  entered 
into  the  civil  service  of  his  <*ountry  in 
1770.  He  passed  severalyears  in  travel- 
ling through  Germanv,  France,  Holland, 
and  particularly  England.  In  ITTiB,  he 
was  made  privy  counsellor ;  but  a  misun- 


derstandinff  with  one  of  the  English 
princes  induiced  him  to  leaffn  bis  place  in 
1^32,  and  to  enter  the  service  of^  Bruns- 
wick. The  duke  sent  him  to  BerUn,  in 
178G,  with  the  vrill  of  Frederic  11,  which 
had  been  deposited  with  him.  Here  he 
gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  the  duke 
sent  him  repeatedly  to  the  same  place.  In 
1790,  he  ivas  made  minister  of  the  last 
margrave  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth^  on 
the  recommendation  of  Prussia.  When 
the  mararavate  was  incorporated  with 
Prussia,  Hardenberg  remained  in  his  of- 
fice, and  was  made  Prussian  mioister  of 
state,  and,  soon  afier,  cabinet  minister. 
April  5,  1795,  he  signed  the  peace  be- 
tween th|^ft^^h  republie  anq  Prussia, 
on  the  j^^^^^^  latter.  At  the  begin- 
ning ^^^^^^BpT  Berlin  became  the 
centr^^^^^^^Kotiatiotis  between  the 
iiorth(^^^^^^V  The  minister  Haug- 
witz  iW^^^^Kcoy  but  the  influence  o£ 
HurdenMHIPRded  the  I^russian  cabinet 
to  take  part  witli  England.  Count  Haug^ 
witz  therefore  gave  in  his  resignation,  and 
Hardenberg  succeeded  him,  in  August, 
1804.  The  disasters  which  Prussia  soon 
after  suffered,  in  the  conflict  with  Napo- 
leon, are  well  known.  ,  In  consequence 
of  the  treaty  of  December  15,  1805, 
i^hich  Haugwitz  concluded  at  Vienna, 
between  Prussia  and  France,  Hardenberg 
again  gave  un  his  place  to  that  minister ; 
but,  on  the  Waking  out  of  the  war  of 
1806,  he  once  rnore  resumed  the  port-folio. 
Afber  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  asked  for  his 
dismission ;  but,  in  1810,  the  king  of  Pnis- 
i^a  appointed  him  chancellor  of  state 
(prime  minister),  and  endeavored  to  form 
a  union  with  France ;  but  the  disasters  of 
the  French  ahny  in  Russia  changed  his 
policy^  Hardenberg  signed  the  peace  of 
Parifi^  and  was  created  prince.  He  went 
to  London  with  the  sovereigns,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  actors  at  the 
congress  of  Vieuna.  He  was  subsequent- 
ly the  active  agent  ui  all  matters  in  which 
Prussia  took  ^art ;  he  was  made  president 
of  the  council  of  state ;  was  present,  iii 
1818,  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
in  1819,  at  Carlsbad ;  in  1820,  at  Vienna, 
at  Troppau  and  Verona.  While  on  a 
journey  m  the  north  of  Italy,  he  fell  sick 
atPavia,  and  died  at  Genoa,  November 
27, 1822.  As  to  his  political  principles  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  an  active 
minister  of  the  holy  alliance ;  but,  still, 
he  understood  that  the  time  of  feudalism 
was  {Must,  and  his  aboliiion  of  feudal  ser- 
vices ai^d  privileges  in  Prussia  will  alwa^'s 
be  remembered  in  his  fevor.  He  patron- 
ized (be  sciences  muniflcendy,  and  the 
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fmmdnAoa  of  die  onitrenitj  of  Bonn  is 
hoDondile  to  him.  He  loved  power,  but, 
at  die  aune  dme,  his  m^iQiiiistrBtion  had 
maoy  good  ieamres.  In  the  years  1807 — 
1610,  prince  Hardenberg  wrote  Memoiis 
on  hm  Time,  from  1801  to  the  Peac6  of 
"nisit,  aod,  before  hk  death,  gave  die 
nuinuecripcto  8ch611,  a  counsellor  of  state. 
^  The  khig,  howerer,  sealed  it  wkh  his 
'  arms,  and  ordered  it  not  to  be  <^ned  un- 
til 1850.  Hardenberg  was  twice  married. 
Hm  son  by  the  first  marriage  is  a  count, 
and  in  the  Danish  service. 

Haboicamjte,  king  of  Endand  and 
Denmarit,  was  the  son  c^Canute,  by  Emma, 
dAugfater  ot  Richard^  duke  of  Normandy. 
He  succeeded  his  fhtber  on  the  Danish 
throne  in  1088^  and,  at  the  same  time, 
laid  claira  to  that  of  Ene^|d,  which  had 
devc^ed  to  his  elder  j^^half^other, 
HarokL  Acompromis^^VeflM^,  by 
which  the  southern  partVFth%  kingdom 
was,  for  a  while,  held  in  his  name  by  his 
mother  Emma ;  and,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  he  succeeded  to  the  whole.  His 
government  was  violent  and  tyrannical ; 
he  revived  the  odious  tax  of  Danegelt, 
and  punished,  with  great  severi^,  the  in- 
surrecdons  which  it  ocv^asioned.  The, 
death  of  this  despicable  prince,  in  conse^- 
(|uence  of  intemperance  at  the  nuptials  of 
a  Danish  not>lemaB,  brought  his  reign  to 
an  early  termination,  to  the  great  joy  of 
his  subjects,  in  1041. 

HARi>:f£ss,  in  physiology ;  the  resist- 
ance opposed  by  a  body  to  impression,  or 
CO  the  separation  of  its  particles.  1^ 
property  depends  on  the  force  of  cohe- 
sion, or  on  that  which  chemists  call  qffbir 
ihfy  joined  to  the  arrangement  of  the  par- 
ticles, to  their  figure,  and  other  circum- 
stances. A  body,  says  M.  Hauy,  is  con- 
sidered more  hard  in  proportion  as  it  pre* 
sents  greater  reeistanee  to  the  firiction  of 
anodier  hard  body,  such  as  a  steel  file ;  or 
as  it  is  more  capable  of  wearing  or  wortc- 
ing  into  such  other  body,  to  which  it  may 
be  appfied  by  fiiction.  Lapidaries  judge 
of  the  hardness  of  fine  stones,  &C.,  fi!om 
the  difficulty  with  which  they  are  worn 
down,  or  polished. 

HAaoouiN,  John ;  a  learned  French 
Jesuit,  no  less  celebrated  for  his  intunate 
acquamtance  with  the  classical  authors  of 
antiqtnty,  than  remarkable  for  the  angu- 
larity of  his  opinions  relucting  the  au- 
tbe&ticity  of  their  writings.  He  wasbom 
in  164(S,atQuiinperinfietagne,anddied 
at  Parks  1729.  The  work  bv  which  he  is 
principally  known,  is  his  cSaronologut  tx 
Wkiwmu(mHam$ruiUut<BProlutiodeMtm- 
mus  Hapo£aam>i,m  which  he  supports  the 


extrsEonihiaiy  hi^diesis,  thot  almost  an 
the  writings  under  the  names  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets  and  historians,  are  the 
spurious  productions  of  the  13th  century* 
His  exceptions  to  this  denunciatbn  are, 
the  works  of  Cicero  and  Pliny,  as  well  as 
of  some  of  those  attributed  to  Homce  and 
Viigil.  He  contends,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  two  latter  are  allegorical  writers, 
who,  under  the  names  of  Luage  and  .fine- 
as,  bave  represented  the  Chnstian  relig- 
ion and  the  life  of  its  founder.  This 
treatise  was  condemned  and  proscribed, 
the  author  was  called  upon  for  a  public 
recantation  of  his  errors,  which  in  met  he 
made ;  but  be  ailerwardS  repeated  his  of- 
fence in  other  pufiiications.  Among  his 
102  works  are,  ATummi  antiqui  Povulorwn 
et  Urbium  UlustraU  (1684];  PHny^  Natu- 
1^1  Histoiy,in  usum  DelDhlni  (5  vols.,  4to., 
1685) ;  and  another  in  12  folio  volumes  of 
The  Councils  (1705).  On  this  latter  work 
he  expended  a  grpat  deal  of  time  and 
labor,  but  it  was  suf^ressed  bv  the  parlia- 
ment. He  considered  all  the  councils, 
previous  to  that  of  Trent,  as  imaginary. 
A  selection  firom  fiitherHardouin's  work% 
eomprifdng  most  of  those  which  had  Men 
under  tne  censure  of  the  Romish  church, 
appeared,  in  1700)  at  Amsterdam.  The 
foOowiag  epit^h,  which  has  been  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  Atterbuiy,  and  to 
president  de  Boze,  was  written  by  Jacob 
Veraet,  of  Geneva : 

Hie  jacet  bominum  paradozotatos, 

Orbis  Ihterati  fK>rtenUiin, 

Venerandoe  aniiquitatis  cultor  et  depredator, 

Docte  febriciians, 
Somnia  et  inaudita  commenta  vigUaos  edidit, 

Scepticum  pic  cgit, 

Credulitate  puer, 

Audaci&juveuis, 
Deliriis  seuez. 

Hare  (l^us).  The  generic  characters 
of  this  well  known  animal  are,  four  cutting 
teeth  in  the  upper^aw,  and  two  in  the 
lower ;  tw6  of  the  upper  teeth,  however, 
are  placed  behind  the  others,  and  are  of  a 
much  smaller  size ;  the  whole  dental  for- 
mula is,  incisors  ^  canines  },  molars  f  ^ 
a»28 ;  the  two  fore  feet  with  five,  and  the 
hinder  with  four,  toes.  These  animals 
are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
worid,  living  entirely  on  vegetable  food, 
and  all  remarkably  timid.  They  run  by 
a  kind  of  leaping  pace,  and,  in  walking^ 
use  their  hind  foet  as  far  as  the  heet 
Their  tails  are  either  veiy  short  or  almost 
wanting.  The  female  goes  with  yoimg 
about  a  month,  generally  prodacing  three 
to  six  at  a  litter,  and  this  about  four  times 
a  year.  The  eyes  of  the  young  are  open 
at  birth.    The  dam  suckles  them  a^ut 
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90  days,  after  y9hkh  ibey  leave  her,  and 
procure  their  own  food.  The  European 
hare  (Lw.  HmUku)  is  found  throughout 
Europe^  and  some  parts  of  Asaa,  The 
color  of  this  species  is  of  a  tawny  red  on 
the  back  and  sides,  and  white  on  the 
belly.  The  ears,  which  are  very  long, 
are  tipped  with  black;  the  eyes  are  very 
large  luid  prominent^  The  length  of  thia 
anunai  is  about  two  feet,  and,  when  full 
grown,  it  wei^  six  to  eight  pounds.  It  if  a 
vratchRil,  timid  creature,  always  lean,  and, 
fiom  the  form  of  its  legs,  runs  swifter  up 
hill  than  on  level  ground.  Hares  feed  on 
vegetables,  and  are  veiy  fpnd  of  the  bark 
of  young  trees ;  their  ravorite  (bod,  how- 
ever, is  parsley.  Their  flesh  was  forbid- 
den to  be  eaten  among  the  Jevms  and  the 
ancient  Britons,  whilst  the  Romans,  on  the 
contrary,  held  it  in  great  esteepa.  ^httr 
quadrupedes  gloria  frima  fgntf,"— Martial ; 
and  Horace,  who  is  good  authority  as  an 
epicure,  says.  Every  man  of  taste  must 
prefer  the  rore  shoulder— <*  FecuntU  Upwis 
9apwM  sickAUur  armos.^  The  fiesh  is 
now  much  prized  for  its  peculiar  flavor, 
though  it  is  very  black,  diy,  and  devoid 
of  m.  The  voice  of  the  hare  Is  never 
beard  but  vrhen  it  is  seized  or  wounded. 
At  such  times,  it  utters  a  sharp,  loud  ciy, 
not  very  unlike  that  of  a  child.  It  has  a 
remarkable  instinct  in  escaping  from  its 
enemies;  and  man^  instances  of  the  sur" 
prising  sagacity  of^  these  animals  are  on 
record,  though  it  appears  that  dl  of  them 
do  not  possess  equal  experience  and  cun- 
ning. A  perpetual  vrar  is  carried  on 
agamst  them  by  cats,  wolves,  and  birds  of 
prey ;  and  even  man  makes  use  of  every 
artmce  to  entrap  these  defenceless  and 
timid  creatures.  They  ore  easily  tamed, 
but  never  attain  such  a  degree  of  attach- 
ment as  renders  them  domestic,  always 
availing  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  escape.  Among  the  devices  of  hares 
to  elude  theu-  pursuers,  the  following  hkiye 
been  observed  :  Getting  up  into  a  hoUow 
tree,  or  upon  ruined  waUs ;  throvnng 
themselves  mto  a  river,  and  floating  down 
some  distance;  or  swimming  out  into  a 
lake,  keeping  only  their  nose  above  the 
surface ;  returning  on  their  own  scent,  &«• 
The  American  hare  (jL.  •dmmcofitM),  so 
well  known  under  the  name  of  rabbity  is 
found  in  most  parts  of  North  America. 
The  summer  hair  is  dark  brown  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  lighter  on  the 
sides,  and  of  an  ash  color  below ;  the 
ears  are  wide,  edged  with  white,  tipped 
with  brown,  and  dark  colored  on  their 
back;  tail,  dark  above,  white  beneath, 
havmg  the  mferior  surftee  turned  up;  the 


fora  legs  are  aharter  and  the  hinder  knger 
in  proportion  than  those  of  the  European. 
In  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  the 
change  in  the  color  of  the  hair  is  by  no 
means  as  remarkable  as  it  is  farther  north, 
where  it  becomes  white,  or  nearly  so. 
This  qpedesjs  from  14  to  18  inches  long. 
Th<e  American  hare  eei^erally  keeps  Wh- 
in its  form  during  the  day,  feediiijK  early 
in  the  moraine  or  at  night  The  flesh  is 
dark  colored,  but  is  much  esteemed  as  au 
article  of  food.^  It  is  in  its  prime  late  in 
the  autumn  and  in  thp  winter.  It  is  not 
hunted  in  this  countiy  as  in  Europe,  but 
is  generally  roused  by  a  dog,  and  shot  or 
caught  by  means  of  snares  or  a  common 
box  trap:  this  latter  is  the  meet  usual 
mode.  In  iti  gait,  it  is  very  similar  to  the 
European,  le^ing  rather  than  running. 
Like  ^at  u^|^  it  breeds  several  timee 
durinflhe  j^^B  There  are  several  other 
species  of  l^r  hare  inhabiting  North 
America,  of  which  the  most  ^markable 
is  the  pokir  hare  (L,  glaciaUs).  This 
occurs  m  vast  nunu)era  towards  the  ex- 
treme northern  part  of  the  continent  It 
is  larger  than  the  coounon  hare.  Thefiir 
is  exceedingly  thick  and  woolly,  of  the 
purest  white  in  the  cold  months,  with  the 
exception  of  a  tuft  of  long  black  hair  at 
the  Up  of  the  ears.  In  si^mm^,  the  hair 
becomes  ofdgreyi^  brown.  (SeeJRa&6tLJ 

Harelip  is  a  rin^e  or  double  fissure 
of  the  upper  lip,  by  which  it  is  divided 
ifito  two  or  three  parts,  and  is  thus  made 
to  resemble  the  lip  of  the  hare.  Children 
are  not  unfrequently  born  with  this  de- 
formity. The  fissure  is  sometimes  con- 
fined to,  the  lip,  hyA.  more  commonly 
extends  to  the  gums  and  palate,  which  n 
divides  into  two  parts.  It  produces  great 
difficidty  in  speech,  and  besides  keeping 
the  mouth  c^ien,  and  thus  suflTering  the 
saliva  to  escape,  it  is  a  dreadful  deformity 
in  appearance.  It  is  verv  common,  but,  for- 
tuijiately,  is  easily  curable,  so  that  it  seldom 
goes  lonjB^  unremedied,  unless  Grom  choice 
or  timidity.  The  operations  for  removing 
this  most  unfortunate  deformit}^,  in  its 
worst  forms,  are  among  the  ments  which 
have  given  celebrity  to  the  name  of  Des- 
sault. 

Habem  (Arabic,  saertd^  the  sandway) 
is  used,  by  Mussulmans,  to  sisnify  the 
women'iB  apartments,  which  are  forbidden 
to  every  man  except  the  hueband.  Jt 
answers,  in  some  measure,  to  the  gyn^- 
ceum  of  the  Greeks.  The  term  jer^grKo, 
ofUn  used  by  Europeans  for  haremy  is  a 
corruption  of  the  word  ierai,  L  e^pahct. 
The  la^es  ate  served  by  female  slaves, 
and  guarded  by  black  eunuchs;  the  head 
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fj€  the  latter  is  called  UdeoMua,  There 
are  two  kizhuvagasi  one  of  the  old,  the 
other  of  the  new  palace,  each  of  which 
has  its  hatem.  The  one  is  occupied  by 
the  women  of  former  sultans,  snd  those, 
who  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
reigmng  prince;  the  o^her,  bv  such  as 
8ttli  enjoy  his  &vor.  Doctor  Clarke,  who 
visited  the  summer  palace  during  the 
absence  of  the  occupants,  has  fiQven  a 
particular  description  of  it  in  his  Travels 
[voL  iii,  pp.  20— 37V  The  women  of  the 
imperial  harem  are  all  slaves,  senerolly 
Circassiaus  or  Georgiaos ;  for  no  free  bom 
Turidah  woman  can  be  introduced  into  it 
as  ao  odtJirUcy  or  concubine.  Their  num- 
ber depends  solely  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
sultan,  but  is  ver^  considerable.  His 
mother,  female  relations  and  grandees,  vie 
with  ^ch  other  in  prc^jpting  him  the 
handsomest  slaves.  Oflpof  this  great 
number  he  chooses  sevei^ives,  although 
but  four  are  allowed  by  the  propliet 
These  are  called  cadtru,  and  have  splendid 
appointments.  The  one  who  first  pre- 
sents him  with  a  male  heir  is  styled  the 
suUana,  by  way  of  eminence.  She  must 
then  retire  into  the  eski  serai  (old  palace); 
but  if  her  son  ascends  the  throne,  she 
returns  to  the  new  palace,  and  has  the 
tkle  of  suUona  vcdide.  She  is  the  only 
-wonuin  who  is  allowed  to  appear  without 
a  veil;  none  of  the  others,  even  when 
sick,  are  permitted  to  lay  aside  tlie  veil,  in 
the  presence  of  amr  one  except  tlie  sultan. 
When  visited  by  the  physician,  their  bed 
18  covered  with  a  thick  counterpane,  and 
the  pulse  felt  through  gpuze«  The  life  of 
the  ladies  of  the  imperial  harem  is  spent 
BD  bathing-,  dressinc,  walking  in  the  gar- 
dens, witnessing,  me  voluptuous  dances 
peifiirmed  by  their  slaves,  &c.  The 
wx>nien  of  other  Turks  enioy  the  society 
of  their  fiioids  at  the  baths  or  each  oth- 
er's houses,  amiear  in  public  accompanied 
l^  slaves  and  eunuchs,  and  enjoy  a  de- 
see  of  liberty  which  increases  as  they 
deecead  in  raiik.  But  those  of  the  sultan 
bafe  none  of  these  privileges.  When 
tnniferred  to  the  summer  residences  on 
the  Bosphorus,  they  are  removed  at  break 
of  day,  pass  firom  the  garden  to  the  boats 
between  two  screens,  while  the  eunuchs, 
for  a  considerable  distance  round,  warn 
every  one  o^  on  pain  of  death.  Each 
boat  has  a  cabin  covered  with  cloth,  and 
the  eumichs  keep  the  boatmen  or  6ot- 
LnuSii  at  a  distance.  It  is,  of  course,  only 
the  richer  Moslems  who  can  roaintam 
harems;  the  poorer  classes  have  generally 
but  one  wife. 

fi&aioT,  or  He^iot,  in  law;  a  due 
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belonging  to  a  lord  at  the  death  of  his 
tenant,  consisting  of  the  best  beast,  eidier 
horse,  ox,  or  cow,  which  he  had  at  tiie 
time  of  his  death ;  and,  in  some  manors, 
the  best  ^oods,  piece  of  plate,  &c.,  are 
called  Aonoff. 

Harleian  LrsRART.    (See  HarUif^] 

Habx^m.    (See  Haarlem.) 

Harle<^n  {arteccfdno^  Italian].  It  is 
not  in  our  power  to  determine  the  etymol- 
ogy of  the  name  of  this  dramatic  person- 
age. Manage  derives  it  from  a  comedian, 
who  was  so  called  because  he  frequented 
the  house  of  M.  de  Harlay,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III  of  France.  Batteux  derives  it 
from  the  satirical  drama  ot  the  Greeks. 
Riecobini  conjectures  fHistoiy  of  the 
Italian  Theatre)  that  the  drc»s  of  the 
harlequins  is  no  other  than  the  centunctdus 
of  the  old  Roman  mimt,  who  had  tlieir 
heads  shaved,  and  were  called  vlanipedes 
(barefi>otcd).  To  the  reasons  adduced  by 
Riecobini,  we  may  add  the  ridiculous 
sword  of  the  ancient  ininti,  which,  with 
the  harlequin,  has  been  converted  into  a 
stick.  Hariequins  and  buffoons  are  also 
called  zannij  by  the  best  Tuscan  writers, 
probablv  from  the  Latin  sarmio,  of  which 
Uicero  [De  Orakre,  ii,  61)  pves  a  descrip- 
tion applying  so  strongly  to  the  harlequin, 
that  it  places  his  derivation  from  the  pUh 
mpedts  almost  beyond  a  doubt  The 
character  of  the  ancient  hariequin  was  a 
mixture  of  extravagant  bufibonery  with 
great  corporeal  agifity,  so  that  his  body 
seemed  ajmost  constantly  in  the  air.  He 
was  iinpudent,  droD,  satirical  and  low, 
and  onen  indecent  in  his  expressions. 
But,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  his 
character  was  essentially  changed.  The 
modem  hariequin  laid  aside  the  pecuh'ori- 
ties  of  his  predecessor.  He  became  a 
simple,  ignorant  servant,  who  tries  very 
hard  to  be  witty,  even  at  the  expense  of 
being  malicious.  He  is  a  parasite,  cow- 
ardly, yet  faithful  and  active,  but  easily 
induced,  by  fear  or  interest  to  commit  all 
sorts  of  tncks  and  knaveries.  He  is  a 
chameleon,  who  assumes  all  colors,  and 
can  be  made,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
actor,  the  principal  character  on  die  stoce. 
He  must  excel  in  extempore  sallies,  llie 
modem  harlequin  plays  ^lany  droll  tricks, 
which  have  been  handed  down,  fh)m  gen- 
eration to  generation,  for  cenmries.  This 
account  applies  more  particulariy  to  the 
Italian  hariequin.  Italy,  in  feet,  particu- 
larly in  the  commoKa  adParte,  \s  his  natu- 
ral scene  of  acdon.  He  can  only  be  prop- 
erly appreciated  when  seen  in  that  de- 
partment of  the  drama,  and  distinct  from 
all  other  similar  personages.    Whether  he 
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18  to  be  tolerated  or  not,  is  a  question  of 
importance.  He  has  found  an  able  advo- 
cate in  M68er  (Harlequin,  or  Defence  of 
the  Grotesque-Comicl.  (See  Mask,)  The 
gallant,  obsequious  French  harlequin  is 
an  entirely  national  mask.  In  the  Vaude- 
ville tlieatre,  he  is  olent,  with  a  black  half 
mask,  and  reminds  one,  throughout  the 
representation^  of  the  ffrace  and  agility  of 
the  cat  (See  CarlinJ)  In  England,  he 
became  a  lover  and  a  magician ;  and,  in 
exchange  for  the  gift  of  language,  of  which 
he  was  there  deprived,  he  was  invested 
witli  the  wonder-working  wand,  from  the 
possession  of  which  Mr.  Uouce  pronoun- 
ces him  to  be  the  "  illegitimate  successor 
of  tlie  old  Vice"  (On  STiakspetire,  i,  458). 
(See  PvnchineUo.)  A  standing  grotesque 
character,  on  the  German  stage,  was  called 
Hanstaurst  (Jack-Pudding),  and  answered 
to  the  Dutch  Pickled-Herring,  tlie  French 
Jean-Potage,  the  Italian  (more  properlv 
Neapolitan]  Maccaroni,  and  the  English 
Jack-Puddmg.  This  family  was  a  race 
of  gourmands,  clowns,  coarse  and  mde  in 
tlieu*  wit 

Harlet,  Robert;  earl  of  Oxford,  and 
earl  Mortimer,  a  di^nguished  minister  of 
slate,  in  tlie  reign  of  queen  Anne.  He 
was  bom  in  London,  in  1661,  and  was  the 
son  of  sir  Edward  Ilarley,  a  Herefordshire 
gentleman,  who  had  been  an  active  parti- 
san of  the  parliament  during  the  civil  war. 
The  subject  of  this  article,  though  of  a 
Presbyterian  &mily,  adopted  tpry  princi- 
ples in  politics,  and  joined  the  liigh  church 
party.  In  the  reign  of  William  HI,  he 
acted  with  the  whigs ;  but,  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Anne,  he,  as  well  as  his  more  cel- 
ebrated colleague,  St  Jolm,  afterwards 
lord  Bolingbroke,  deserted  the  party  with 
which  they  had  acted,  and  became  lead- 
ers of  the  tories.  Harley  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  in 
1702,  and  afterwards  was  secretary  of 
state.  He  resigned  his  post  in  1708.  The 
cabals  of  their  political  opponents  having 
eftected  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Mari- 
borough  and  his  fiiends  ft'om  ofiice,  Har- 
ley was  nominated  a  commiseioner  of  the 
treasuiY  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
in  1710.  In  1711,  Harley  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  and  constituted  lord  high 
treasurer.  After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713,  the  tory  statesmen,  having  no 
longer  any  apprehensions  of  danger  ftt)m 
abroad,  l>effaLn  to  quarrel  amonff  them- 
selves; and  the  two  chiefs,  Oxrord  and 
Bolmgbroke,  especially,  became  personal 
and  political  foes,  actuated  by  difterent 
views  and  sentiments.  The  former  re- 
signcMl  the  treasurership  just!  before  the 


death  of  the  queen  in  1714.  Whatever 
projects  may  have  been  formed  by  otfaeni 
of  the  party,  there  seems  to  be  no  ground 
for  beheving  that  lord  Oxford  had  en- 
Kiged  in  any  measures  to  interrupt  the 
Protestant  succession.  Early  in  the  reign 
of  Geoi^e  I,  be  was^  however,  impeached 
of  high  treason  by  the  house  of  commons, 
and  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  He 
remained  in  confinement  till  June,  1717, 
when,  at  his  own  petition,  he  was  brought 
before  the  house  of  peers,  and,  after  a 
public  trial,  acquitted  of  the  crimes  laid  to 
his  charge.  Ttie  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  adding  to  his  literary  stores,  in  the  col- 
lection of  which  he  expended  a  oonsidep- 
able  portion  of  the  weaJtli  which  his  pub- 
lic employments  had  enabled  him  to  accu- 
mulate. He  died  May  21,  1724  His 
patronage  wa^xtended  to  Swift,  Pope^ 
and  other  litfluy  men.  Lord  Oxford 
published  a  Letter  to  Swift  lor  correcting^ 
and  unprovinff  the  English  Tongue;  an 
Essay  on  public  Credit;  an  Essay  upon 
Loans ;  and  a  Vindication  of  the  Rights 
of  the  Commons  of  Endand.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  titles  by  his  son  Edward, 
who  augmented  the  collection  of  printed 
books  and  manuscripts  fturned  by  his 
father.  On  the  death  of  the  second  earl 
of  Oxfon!,  m  1741,  tlie  library  of  printed 
books  was  sold  to  Osborne,  a  boossellery 
who  published  a  catalogue  of  them,  com- 
piled oy  William  OMvs  and  Samuel  John- 
son (4  vok,  8v0.,  17431  The  MSS.  art 
preserved  in  the  British  museum,  where 
they  form  the  BibUotheca  Haridaruu 

Harmattav;  a  wind  which  blows  pe- 
riodically from  the  interior  parts  of  Aftfca, 
towards  die  Atlantic  ocean.  It  prevails 
in  December,  January  and  February,  and 
is  generally  accompanied  with  a  fog  or 
haze,  that  conceals  me  sun  for  whole  days 
together.  Extreme  dryness  is  the  charac- 
terisdc  of  this  wind ;  no  dew  fells  daring 
its  continuance,  which  is  sometimes  for  a 
fortnight  or  more.  The  whole  VegetaWo 
creation  is  withered,  and  the  grass  be- 
comes^ at  once^  Hke  hay.  The  hunmn 
body  is  also  affected  by  it,  so  that  the 
skin  peels  off;  but  it  checks  infecdon, 
and  cures  cutaneous  diseases 

Harmodius.  (See  jB^j9Utf,  and  Ari»- 
iogjioru) 

Harmo^a,  or  Hbhnione;  a  daughter 
of  Mars  and  Venus,  the  fruit  of  an  amour, 
in  which  they  were  surprised  by  Vulcan. 
Her  name  was  at  first  used  X6  indicate 
music  in  general.  She  emigrated  with 
her  husband,  the  Phoenician  C^musj  into 
Greece,  where  she  is  said  to  have  intn^ 
duced  music. 
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HiLiJMNicji^  or  AmcoiacAf  is  a  name 
wiiich  doctor  Franklin  has  given  to  a  mu- 
acal  instnunent  constructed  with  drinking 
glasses.  It  is  well  known  that  a  drinking 
glass  yields  a  sweet  tone,  bv  passing  a  wet 
fiDfier  Found  its  brim.  ]!mr.  Pocknch,  of 
IreuiDd,  was  the  first  who  thought  of  play- 
ing tunes  fiumed  of  these  tones*  He  col* 
lecied  a  number  of  g^assea  of  different 
flizes,  fixed  them  near  each  other  on  a  ta- 
Ule,  and  tuned  them  by  putting  into  them 
water,  more  or  less,  as  each  note  required. 
Mr.  Delaval  made  an  instrument  in  imita- 
tiony  and  from  this  instrument  doctor 
Franklin  took  the  hint  of  constructing  his 
atmtmiea.  The  glasses  for  this  musical 
ioBtnunent  are  blown  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  fonn  of  hemisi^eres,  having  each 
an  open  neck  or  socket  in  the  middle. 
The  thickness  of  the  fllass  near  the  brim 
m  about  one  tenth  or  an  inch,  increasing 
towaidb  the  neck,  which,  in  the  largest 

f  IB  about  an  inch  deep,  and  an  ioch 

1  a  half  wide  within  ;  but  these  dimen- 

lessen  as  the  size  ef  the  glasses  dimin- 

the  neck  of  the  smallest  should  not 
be  shorter  than  half  an  inch*  The  diameter 
of  the  laraestglaas  is  nine  inches,  and  that 
of  the  sm^leA  three  inches.  Between  these 
there  are  23  difilerent  siz^  differing  from 
each  other  a  ouaiter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  larsest  aam  in  the  instrument  is  G,  a 
bctle  bebw  die  reach  of  a  connnon  voice, 
anil  the  highest  G,  including  three  com- 
plete octaves ;  and  they  are  distinguished 
or  paintinjf  the  apparent  pails  of  the 
gmtBoca  muun  side,  eveiy  semitone  white, 
aad  the  other  notes  of  the  octave  with  the 
wven  prismatic  cokna;  so  that  glasses  of 
the  same  color  (the  white  excepted)  are 
ahfays  octaves  to  each  other.  When  the 
glaaMe  are  tuned,  they  are  to  be&ed  on  a 
round  spindle  of  hard  iron,  an  inch  in 
&ineter  at  the  thickest  end,  and  tapering 
to  a  quarter  of  an  moh  at  the  sinallesL 
For  this  purpose,  the  neck  of  each  glass  is 
fitted  wim  a  cork,  projecting  a  little  with- 
oet  the  neck.  These  coriuare  perforated 
with  bofes  of  different  diameters,  according 
to  the  dimsosion  of  the  spindle  in  thatjMurt 
of  it  where  they  are  to  be  fixed.     The 

e MS  are  ail  placed  within  one  another  ; 
ianiBaton  tne  biggest  end  of  the  spin- 
dle^ wfth  the  neck  outwards ;  the  next  in 
size  is  pot  into  the  other,  leaving  about  an 
iach  oritsbrim  above  the  brim  of  the  first ; 
and  the  others  are  put  on  in  the  same  order. 
Fran  these  exposed  parts  of  each  glass 
the  t<»e  is  drawn, by  h^inga  finffer  upon 
one  of  them  as  the  spinme  and  glasses 
tarn  round.  The  spmdle,  thus  prepared, 
is  fixed  hcnizcmtally  in  the  middle  of  a  box, 


and  made  to  turn  on  brass  gudgeons  at  each 
end  by  means  of  a  foot- wheel.  This  instru* 
ment  is  played  upon  bv  attinff  before  it,  as 
before  the  keys  of  a  harpsichonl,  turning 
the  spindle  with  the  foot,  and  wetting  the 
glasses^  now  and  then,  with  n  sponge  and 
clean  water.  The  fingers  should  be  first 
soaked  in  water,  and  rubbed  occasionally 
with  fine  chalk,  to  make  them  catch  the 
class,  and  bring  out  the  tone  more  readily. 
Pififerent  parts  may  be  played  together  by 
using  both  hands  ;  and  the  tones  are  best 
.drawn  out  when  the  glasses  turn  fit)m  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  not  when  they  turn  to 
them.  The  advantages  of  this  instrument, 
says  doctor  Franklin,  are,  that  its  tones  are 
incomparably  sweet,  beyond  those  of  any 
other,  and  tliat  they  may  be  swelled  or 
softened  at  pleasure,  by  stronger  or  weaker 
pressures  ofthe  fiuffcr,  and  continued  to  any 
length ;  and  when  it  is  once  tuned,  it  never 
wants  tunlnff  again.  From  the  effect  which 
it  is  supposed  to  have  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, it  has  been  suggested  that  the  fingers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  glosses,  but  that  the 
tones  should  be  produced  by  means  of  a 
key,  as  upon  the  harpsichord.  Such  a 
key  has  been  invented  in  Berlin  or  Dres- 
den, and  an  uistruracnt  constructed  on 
this  plan.  It  is  called  the  harpsichord- 
harmomc<u  But  these  experiments  have 
not  produced  any  thing  of  much  value ; 
and  it  is  impossible  that  the  dehcacy,  the 
^ell  and  the  contmuation  of  the  tone 
should  be  carried  to  such  perfection  as  in 
the  first  mendoned  method.  The  har- 
monica, however  much  it  excels  all  othcir 
instruments  in  the  delicacy  and  duration 
of  its  tones,  ye^  is  confined  to  those  of  a 
soft  and  melauclioly  character,  and  to  slow, 
solemn  movements,  aud  can  hardly  be 
combined  to  advantage  with  other  instru- 
ments. In  accompanying  the  human 
voice,  it  throws  it  in  the  shade ;  and  in  con- 
certs, the  accompanyuig  instruments  lose 
in  effect,  because  so  far  inferior  to  it  in 
tone.  It  is  therefore  best  epjoyed  hy^  itself 
and  may  produce  a  charmin|f  effect,  in  cer- 
tain remandc  situadona.  Besides  the  proper 
harmonica^  there  is  a  pegged  or  nailed 
hannonica,  the  pegs  of  whidi  are  of  steel, 
and,  being  placed  in  a  semicirele,  are  played 
vrith  a  strung  bow.  This  has  po  resem- 
blance to  the  proper  harmonica,  except 
some  sunilarity  in  tone« 

Harmoztt  ;  1.  a  tovm  in  the  western 
part  o£  Pennsylvania,  where  Ra|^  first 
settled  with  his  Harmonists  fit)m  WCbr- 
temberg,  in  1803.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  IndiSoa,  but  has  smce  returned  again  to 
Pennsylvania,  with  his    700   foliowers. 
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where  he  founded  the  Tillage  of  Econotny. 
The  Hannonists  are  fru^  and  industrious^ 
and  hold  their  propert)|[  in  common.  (See 
Rapp,) — ^2.  A  village  m  Indiana,  on  the 
Wabash,  about  25  miles  from  its  mouth, 
founded,  by  Rapp.  Mr.  0\^en'8  society 
afterwards  attempted  to  carry  the  new 
qocial  system  into  execution  liere,  but  it  is 
now  broken  up.    ^See  Otom,) 

Harmont  (from  the  Greek);  the  agree- 
ipent  or  consonance  of  two  or  more 
united  sounds.  Harmony  is  either  natural 
or  artificial,  ^cdnral  fmrmony,  properly 
so  called,  conasts  of  the  harmonic  triad, 
or  common  chord.  M^icial  harmony  i^ 
a  mixture  of  concords  and  discords,  bear- 
ing relation  to  the  harmonic  triad  of  the 
fundamental  note.  The  word  harmony 
being  originally  a  proper  name,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  the  exact  sense  in  which 
it  was  used  by  the  Greeks ;  but  from  the 
treatises  they  have  left  tis  on  the  subject, 
we  have  great  reason  to  conclude  that 
they  limited  its  signification  ta  that  agree- 
able succession  of  sounds  which  we  call 
air,  or  melodbf.  The  modems,  however, 
do  not  di^niiy  a  mere  succession  of  single 
sounds  with  the  appellation  of  harmony : 
for  the  formation  of  harmony,  they  require 
a  union  of  melodies,  a  succession  of  com- 
bined sounds,  composed  of  consonant  in- 
tervfds,  and  moving  according  to  the  stated 
laws  of  modulation. 

HARMOifT,  or  EVANGELICAI.  HARHOIfT, 

is  the  tide  of  various  books,  composed  to 
show  the  uniformity  and  agreement  dfthe 
accounts  siven  by  the  four  evaneelists,  by 
reducing  me  events  recorded  in  Sie  differ- 
ent evangelists  to  the  order  of  time  in 
which  they  happened. 

Harmo5t,  Fioured.  Fii^ured  harmony 
is  that  in  which,  for  the  purpose  of  melo- 
dy^, one  or  more  of  the  pa^ts  of  a  compo- 
sition move,  during  the  continuance  of  a 
chord,  through  certain  notes  which  do  not 
form  any  of  the  constituent  parts  of  diat 
chord.  These  intermediate  notes  not  be- 
ing reckoned  in  the  harmony,  considerable 
judgment  and  skill  are  necessary  so  to 
dispose  them  that,  while  the  ear  is  gratifi^ 
with  their  succession,  it  may  not  be  ofiend- 
ed  at  their  dissonance  with  respect  to  the 
harmonic  notes. 

Harhont  of  the  Spheres  ;  a  hypothe- 
sis of  Pythagoras  and  his  school,  according 
to  which  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  produced  a  music  imperceptible 
by  the  ears  of  mortals.  He  supposed 
these  motions  to  conform  to  certain  fixed 
laws,  which  could  be  expressed  in  num- 
bers, corresponding  to  the  numbers  which 
give  the   harmony  of  sounds.    The  im- 


mortal Kepler,  in  his  Harmamees  M^mdi^ 
endeavors  to  apply  the  Pythagorean  ideas 
on  numbers  and  musical  intervals  to  as- 
tronomy, and  in  this  work,  as  also  in  )m 
Prodromus,  sets  foith  eternal  laws  respect- 
ing the  distances  of  the  planets,  which 
were  not  fWly  appreciated,  until  Newton, 
along  time  a^r,  snowed  their  importance 
and  connexion.  It  is  in  the  Harmomcea 
MunC^proihnwm  to  the  5th  book,  De  Mo- 
Ubus  Pumdanan,  that  Kepler,  in  his  enthu- 
siasm, pronounces  thes6  bold  words  con* 
ceming  his  discoveiy :  ^  Eishteen  months 
ago,  I  saw  the  first  ray  of  4ight;  three 
ihonths  since,  I  saw  the  da^;  a  fow.days 
ago,  I  saw  the  sun  himselfji  of  most  ad- 
mirable beauty.  Nothing  can  restrain  me ; 
I  yield  to  that  sacred  iren^.  I  dare  in- 
genuously to  confess,  liiat  I  have  stolen  the 
golden  vessels  of  the  Egyptians  (alluding 
to  the  ideas  of  Ptolemy  on  the  same  sub- 
ject), and  will  build  of  them  a  tabertiacle 
to  my  God.  If  you  pardon  me,  I  rejoiee ; 
if  you  reproach  me,  I  can  endure  it ;  the 
die  is  thrown.  1  Write  a  lM)ok  to  be  read ; 
whether  by  the  present  or  fiiture  ages, 
it  matters  not  It  can  wait  for  a  reiser 
a  century,  if  God  himself  waited  six 
thousand  yeiars  for  an  Observer  of  his 
works."*  To  understand  this  enthusiasm 
fully,  we  must,  recollect  the  erroneoira 
ideas  with  which  die  world  had  taemed 
fix>m  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 

H4RM0!rT,PREitaTABLisHED.  (Seei>i&« 
niiz,) 

HARMOTOifE,  or  Cross-sto9E  ;  the 
name  of  a  substance  curious  in  mineralo- 
jfy,  on  account  of  the  cruciform  figure  of 
its  ciystals,  and  the  pecufiarity  of  its  com- 
position. It  sometunes  occurs  in  right 
rectangular  prisms  temrinated  by  four 
rfaommc  planes,  correqx>nding  to  the  solid 
angles  of  the  prisms;  but  more  frequently 
hi  twin-crystals  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  two  flattened  prisms  at  right  an^ee  to 
each  others  and  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
c(Mnmon  aids  and  acumini^on  b  fonned* 
The  crystals  yield  to  cleavage  parallel  to 
the  planes  and  both  diagonals  of  a  right 
rectangular  prism,  which-  is  theb  primaiy 
form.  Its  prevailing  color  is  white;  it  is 
translucent  or  semi-transparent,  wkh  a 
somewhat  pearly  lustre,  and  hard  ebo^ril 
to  scratch  glass.  Specific  gravity  230^ 
It  consists  of  silex  49.00,  alumine  laOO, 

*  Si  ignoscttiSf  gaudebo  ;  «  iuecensetis^  fe- 
ram  ;  jacio  tn  aUarkj  librumqut  scribo,  9eu  pre- 
sentibut  seu  poateria  legemntmf  mhU  inttresti 
expectet  UU  mum  Uetortmper  ofmoa  eefthtm  ;  si 
J>eu»  ip9€  per  aruufntm  ietta  nuUia,  contemplato^ 
rem  prcestclattu  est.  Joannis  Kepleri  Har- 
mooices  Mundi,  Libri  v.  Lincii,  Austruxt, 
MDCXOC 
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bsryteaiaOO,  and  water  15.00.  Itchiefly 
(x^cuiB  io  metalBferous  veins,  as  at  Andre- 
.  aabei^,  in  ike  Hartz,  and  at  Strontian  in 
Bcotland.  It  baa  also  been  found  in 
azDygdaJ<»d  at  Oberetein. 

HliiMS,  KJaiifi^  .archdeacon  of  Kiel, 
celebrated  as  a  preacher  and  author,  bom 
May  25,  1778,  at  Fahrstedt,  a  village  in 
Hofatein,  was  the  son  of  a  miller.  Till 
his  twelfth  year,  he  studied  in  the  village 
school,  after  which  he  learned  the  rum- 
ments  of  the  Ladn  and  Gh^eek  laniruages, 
fiom  the  preacher  of  the  village.  He  was 
then  obliged  to  attend  to  the  null  and  to 
the  fiinn.  From  his  seventeenth  year, 
whox  his  father  died,  he  assumed  die  du- 
ties of  the  iiead  of  the  ftimily.  In  his 
lUAeteenth  year,  his  mother  having  sold 
the  null,  he  enteared  the  school  at  Meldor^ 
io  Ditmanh,  studied,  1799,  at  Kiel,  and 
became  a  tutor.  In  1806,  he  was  chosen 
by  the  society  at  Lunden,  in  North  Dit^ 
marah,  deacon,  and,  m  1816,  was  elected 
archdeacon  at  Kiel  As  a  pulpit  orator, 
Jie  is  eminent ;  his  words  flow  with  ease 
and  ftieility,  often  rushing,  powerftil  and 
aieivetic,  as  a  torrent^  and  his  style  is 
aimpfe,  original  and  perspicuous.  All 
daobco  of  hearers,  the  learned  as  well  as 
tbe  rustic,  listen  with  edificadon  to  his 
preaching.  He  has  published  Summer 
and  MTmter  Sermons,  and  Tbe  95  Theses 
ci  Doctor  Martin  Luther,  with  95  other 
Positions  accompanying  them,  by  Kl. 
Uaraw  (Kiel,  18171  m  which  he  exposes 
inanjr  defects  of  the  Protestant  church. 
He  18  also  the  author  of  many  other 
works. 

Hautess.    (See  MaU,) 

ILlaolo  I,  Harfagar  (ftdr-haired) ; 
king  of  Norway,  son  of  Hafdan  the 
Bkick;  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of 
tfaateoontry.  At  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  (863),  he  was  in  the  Dofrefield 
mountame,  and  had  already  evinced  great 
talent  and  personal  prowess  in  several 
battles.  Love  niade  him  a  conqueror. 
He  had  offered  his  hand  to  Gida,  the 
daof^iterof  a  n^ghborinff  kins;  but  the 
proud  beauty  replied  to  Harold's  anibas- 
aadofs^  that  she  would  only  consent  to  be- 
come his  wife  when  he  had  subjected  all 
Norway.  Harold  sworo  he  would  not 
cut  his  hair  tiU  he  had  accomplished 
(Xda^  desire,  and,  in  ten  ^ears,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  sole  possession  of  Norway. 
In  tbe  mean  time,  his  hair  had  grown 
long  and  beautiful,  fit>m  which  circum- 
aCaoce  he  derived  his  surname.  While  he 
reduced  the  lesser  kings,  he  left  them,  with 
tbe  title  joA^  the  admmistration  of  their 
territories,  and  the  third  part  of  their  in- 
15* 


oome;  but  many  of  th^n  emigrated  and 
founded  Norwegian  colonies.  Hrot^  or 
RoUo,  emiffrated  to  Neustrfa  (France). 
Others,  wita  their  foUowers,  e^ablished 
themselves  in  Iceland,  the  Shetland  Isles, 
Faroe  and  the  Orcades,  all  which  were 
then  unij^habited.  When  Harold  fi>und 
that  tlie  emigrants  often  extended  their 
incursions  into  bis  dominions,  he  embark- 
ed, with  a  naval  force,  to  subdue  them. 
After  a  bloody  war^  he  conquered  Scot- 
land, the  Orcades,  &^  and  returned 
home.  He  fixed  bis  residence  at  Dron- 
theim,  and  died  there  in  930,  after  having 
raised  his  country  to  a  prosperous  state, 
by  wise  laws  and  the  encouragement  of 
commerce. 

Harold  I,  surnamed  Harefoot,  king  of 
England,  succeeded  his  father,  Canute,  in 
103S^  notwithstanding  a  previous  agree- 
ment, that  the  sovereignty  of  En^and 
^ould  descend  to  the  issue  of  Canute  by 
his  second  wife,  the  Norman  princess  Em- 
ma. His  countrymen,  the  Danes,  main- 
tained him  upon  the  throne  agiunst  the  ef> 
forts  of  earl  Godwin,  in  favor  of  Hardica- 
nute;  but,  Harold  gaming  over  tliat  leader 
by  the  promise  of  manying  his  daughter,  a 
compromiBe  was  eftected,and  they  united 
to  effect  the  murder  of  princeAlfred,  son  to 
Etheldred  II.  After  a  reign  of  four  years, 
in  which  nothing  memoral^le  occurred, 
Harold  died,  iu  1039. 

Haroij)  U,  kinff  of  England^  was  the 
second  son  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent   He 
succeeded  his  fiithcr  in  his  government 
and  great  offices,  and,  u^n  the  death  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  m  1066,  stepped 
without  oppoffltion  mto  the  vacant  throne, 
without  attending  to  the  more  legal  claim  of 
Edgar  AtheUng,  or  the  asserted  bequest  of 
Edward  in  favor  of  the  duke  of  Normand}?^ 
The  latter  immediately  called  upon  liim  to 
reagn  the  crown,  and,  upon  his  refijsa], 
prepared  for  invasion.    He  also  instigated 
Harold's  brother,  Tosti,  who  had  retired 
in  disgust  to  Flanders,  to  infest  the  northern 
coasts  of  England,  in  conjunction  with  the 
king  of  Norway.    The  united  fleet  of 
these  chiefs  sailed  up  the  Humber,  and 
landed  a  numerous  body  of  men,  who 
defeated  the  opposing  forces  of  the  earls 
of  Northumberland  wad  Mercia,  but  were 
totally  routed  by  Harold,  whose  brother, 
Tosti,  fell  in  the  battle.    He  bad  scarcely-^ 
time  to  breathe  afler  this  victoir,  before  he 
heard  of  the  landing  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy at  Pevensey,  in  Sussex.    Hasten- 
ing thither,  with  all  the  troops  he  could 
muster,  a  jzeneral  engagement  ensued  at 
Hastm^  Oct  14, 10^  m  which  tbisspu-- 
ited  pnnce,  after  exerting  every  eftbrt  of 
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valor  and  militaiy  skil],  was  elaio  with  an 
arrow ;  and  the-  crown  of  England  wtis 
the  immediate  fhiit  of  William's  victory. 

Harou5,  or  AARoif  AL  Rashid,  a  cel- 
ebrated caliph  of  the  Saracens,  was  the  sec- 
ond son  of  me  caliph  Mahadi.  He  succeed- 
ed his  elder  brother,  Hadi,in  the  caliphate 
A.  D.  786,  and  was  the  most  potent  prince 
of  his  race,  ruling  over  territories  extend- 
ing from  Egypt  to  Korasan.     He  ob- 
tamed  the  name  of  Al  Rashid,  or  the  Just» 
but  his  claim  to  the  title  must  be  regarded 
with  considerable  allowance  for  Eastern 
notions  of  despotic  justice:     One  of  bis 
noblest  qualities  was  his  love  of  learning 
and  science.    He  caused  many  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  to  be  translated  and  dis- 
persed    throughout     his     ehipire,    and 
made  his  subjects  acquainted  with  the 
Diad  and  the  Odyssey.    He  eight  times 
invaded  the  Greek  enopire,  and,  on  the 
refusal  of  the  emperor  Nicephoru8,in  808, 
to  pay  tribute,  addressed  to  him  a  singu- 
lar^ arrogant  epistle,  and  fbllowed  it  up 
by  an .  irruption    into    Greece,    which 
terminated  in  the  defeat  of  Nicephoru& 
who  was  obliged  to  pay  an  auffmented 
tribute,  and  agree  not  to  rebuild  Her- 
aclea  and  the  other  pillaged  and  dilapi- 
dated   frontier    towns.      During    these 
transactions,   the    ruin    of    the    family 
of  tiio  Barmecides  exempliiied  the  des^ 
potic  rigor  of  Haroun's  character.    Yahia, 
the  hes^  of  it,  bad  sunerintended  his  edu- 
cation ;  and  of  his  tour  sons,  tiie  eldest 
was  a  successful  general ;  the  second,  the 
caliph's  prime  vizier,  Giaffer;   and  the 
thim   and  fourth   in    dignified   stations. 
The  generosity,  munificence  and  affability 
of  the  Barmecides,  rendered  them  the 
defight  of  all  ranks  of  people ;  and  Giaffer 
was  so  much  in  his  master's  graces,  that 
the  caliph,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  company 
in  the  presence  of  his  sister  Abassa,  to 
whom  he  veas  equally  attached,  formed  a 
manriaffe  between  the  princess  and  vizier, 
but  vrim  the  capricious  restriction  of  their 
foibeadng  the  privileges  of  such  an  union. 
Paamon  broke  through  this  unjust  prohibi- 
tion, and  the  caliph,  in  his  revenge,  pub- 
licly executed  Giaffer,and  confiscated  the 
proper^  of  the  whole  fiimily.     Haroun 
attamed  the  summit  of  worldly  povrer 
and  prosperity,  and  the  French  historians 
mention  a  splendid  en^twuny  which  he 
sent  to  Charlemagne,  which,  among  other 
presents,  brought  a  magnificent  tent,  a 
'   water-clock,  an  elephant,  and  the  kevs  of 
tiie  hofy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  implying 
a  permission  for  European  pilgrims  to 
visit  it    Haroun  was  seized  with  a  iportal 
dlst^nper,  while  on  the  point  of  march- 


ing to  put  down  a  rebelKon  in  the  prov- 
inces beyond  the  Oxus;  and,  retiring  to 
Tons,  in  Korasan,  expired  in  the  47th 
year  of  his  age,  and  23d  of  his  reign. 
The  pof)ular  fiime  of  tiiis  caliph  is  evinc 
ed  by  the  Aralnan  Nights'  Entertainments, 
in  which  Haroun,  his  ^fe  Zobeide,hi8  vi- 
zier €}iafier,aiid  his  chief  eunuch  Mesrour, 
are  firequent  and  consprcuous  chnracteiSb 

Harp  ;  a  stringed  instrument,  consist- 
ing of  a  triangulu*  fiimie,  and  the  chords 
of  which  are  distended  in  parallel  direc- 
tions from  the  upper  part  to  one  of  its 
sidea    Its  scale  extends  through  the  com- 
moh  compass,  and  the  strings  are  tuned 
by  semitonic  intervals.    It  stands  erect, 
and,  when  used,  is  placed  at  the  feet  of 
the  performer,  who  produces  its  tones  by 
the  action  of  the  thumb  and  fmgers  of 
both  hands  on  the  strings.    The  ancients 
had  a  triangular  instrument,  called  trigo- 
tmm,  corresponding  somewhat    to    our 
harp.     Some  authors  say  that  it  came 
originally  from  the  Sviians,  fh)m  whom 
the  Greeks  borrowed  it     The  ancient 
sambuca  is  believed  by  some  to  corre- 
spond  to  the  haip.    Some  vmters  say  that 
the  haip  came  to  us  firom  the  nations  of 
the  norm  of  Europe,  m  whose  languages 
they  trace  its  etvmology.    Papias  and  Du 
Cange  assert  dfiat  tm  haip  derives  its 
name  firom  tiie  wSrpt,  a  people  of  Ittdy, 
who  invented  it;  but  Galileo  maintains 
that  the  Italians  i^eived  it  fiiom  the  Irish. 
Whatever  may  hove  been  its  origin,  its 
invention  is  very  ancient    It  was  known 
to  the  Egyptians,  as  appears  fix)m  the 
traveb  of  Bruce  and  Denon.    The  four 
harps,  of  which  the  latter  traveller  has 
given  dravnngs,  are  almost  the  same  ici 
shape  as  ours.     The  two  first  have  21 
strings,  the  third  18,  and  the  fourth  only 
4    The  designs  are  fixmi  the  paintings 
found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Idn^  in  the 
mountain  west  of  Thebes.    The  Helwews, 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  appear  to 
have  made  particular  use  <^  this  instra- 
ment      The   ivoiy   harp,    with    seven 
strings,  belonged   to  the   Greeks,  who, 
however,  neglected  it    The  Romans  pre- 
served tiie  use  of  it  a  long  time  in  sacri- 
fices.    The  harp  was  much  played  in 
France  in  the  time  of  chivalry.     The 
Anglo-Saxons  excelled  in  playing  on  the 
harp,  which  they  generally  accompanied 
with  the  violin  and  the  comicinu&    The 
ancient  Irish,  Scotch   and   Welsh   also 
made  much  use  of  this  instrument,  and 
die  harp   figures   conqncuously   in  the 
arms  of^  Ireumd.     The   Anglo-Normans 
also  were  skilful  perfonners  on  this  instru- 
ment    Snratt  in  his  England,  Ancient 
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fend  Modem,  has  ^ren  drawinss  of  the 
harps  used  fay  the  peo]^  of  uie  North 
about  the  9di  centuiy.  They  are  triangu- 
lar^ like  ouiBy  but  have  only  10  or  13 
BCnngs.  In  the  19th  century,  the  harp 
bad  onJy  17  atringa,  as  appears  from  a 
manuscript  of  the  time,  cited  and  analys- 
ed by  Lebeuf  (Mem.  de  VAcademit  des  In- 
Mcrift,  torn,  xx,  page  377).  No  inistrument 
has  received  greater  iipprovenient  from 
modem  artists  than  tlus.,  In  its  present 
state,  while  it  forms  one  of  the  most  ele^ 
gant  objects  to  the  eye,  it  produces  some 
of  the  most  agreeable  effects  to  the  ear, 
of  any  mstrument  in  practice. 

Habp,  MoiAxv,   (See  Motion  Harp,) 

Hakpaous;  a  Mede,  minister  of  king 
Astvages,  who  ordered  hun  to  put  Cyras 
to  deiuh.  As  he  did  not  obey  this  com- 
mand, Astyages  invited  him  to  a  banquet, 
at  which-  the  body  of  his  own  son  was 
served  up  beibre  mm ;  at  least,  so  Herodo- 
tus teDs  in.    (See  Cynu,  and  JhAwges.) 

Haepb,  Jean  Francois  de  ku  (See  la^ 
ftorpc,  J.  Fr.dt.) 

Hakpe,  Fredferic  Ccesar  ku  (See  La- 
Aorpe,  Fr.  C4i$ar,) 

Harper,  Robert  Goodloe,  was  bom 
near  Fredericksburig,  Vii^nia,  of  poor, 
but  respectable  parents,  who,  while  he 
■was  very  yoimg,  emigrated  to  Granville, 
in  North  Caroraia.  He  displayed,  in  his 
boyhood,  vivadty  of  aaint  and  versa- 
tiiily  of  talent,  and,  before  the  ace  of 
15,  possessed  the  nidiments  of  a  Bberal 
education,  a  various  fund  of  profitable 
Ideas^  and  an  expertness  in  the  use 
of  tools,  which  would  have  made  him  a 
eucoeasfttl  mechanic  The  ardor  and 
gallantly  of  his  character  prompted  him, 
at  that  ageu  to  join  a  troop  of  horse,  com- 
posed of  the  young  men  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, to  which  he  acted  as  quarter-master, 
and  with  them  he  p^cipated  in  Greene's 
campaign ;  but  his  thirst  for  learning  and 
imeUectual  culture  soon  induced  hun  to 
withdraw  fiom  the  militaiy  career,  and 
seek  some  situation  in  idiich  he  could 
complete  his  studies.  He  procured  ad- 
raissno  into  Princeton  coHese,  where  he 
taudit  one  or  two  of  the  inferior  classes, 
whDe  he  gained  instraction  and  distinc- 
tkm  m  the  upp^.  About  the  age  of  19 
or  30,  he  accompanied  a  fellow  student  to 
Philadelphia,  on  a  visit,  and  here  form- 
ed the  resolution  to  emliark,  at  once,  for 
England,  and  make  the  tour  of  Europe 
on  KWC  He  int^ded  to  begin  vrith  giv- 
ing lessons  in  London,  and  to  work  simul- 
taneously at  the  trade  of  a  joiner,  fer 
wfaidi  be  was  qualified  by  bis  eariv  prac- 
tice.   This  romantic  project  was  mikno- 


ed  by  ice  m  the  Dek^ware,  that  prevented 
the  departure  of  any  vessel  dunng  many 
weeks,  in  the  course  of  which  the  youth- 
ful adventurer  neariy  exhausted  his  purse, 
and  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  enterprise.  As  soon  as  the 
river  became  navigable,  be  resolved  to 
sail  fer  Charleston,  and  try  his  fortune 
there,  his  new  schemie  being  to  study  the 
law.  He  arrived,  after  a  short  passafe,  at 
that  city,  and  found  himself  on  the  venarf^ 
a  stranger  to  every  <Hie,  with  but  a  dollar 
or  two  in  his  pockets.  As  he  stood  m- 
minating  on  his  condition,  he  was  accost- 
ed by  a  man  of  respectable  appearance, 
who  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  tau^t 
a  class  at  Princeton  college,  in  which 
there  was  a  youth  of  a  certain  name ;  and, 
being  answered  affirmatively,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  the  youth  was  his  son, 
who  had  rendered  him  fiunihar  \vith  the 
name  of  his  tutor  by  the  affectionate  testi- 
mony often  repeat^  in  his  letters.  He 
professed  a  strong  desire  to  serve  his  new 
acquaintance,  mentioned  that  he  kept  a 
tavern,  and  oflered  him  any  assistance 
vrhich  he  might  require.  The  welcome 
kindness  was  accepted:  the  generous 
friend  introduced  him  to  a  lawyer,  under 
whom  he  prepared  himself  for  the  same 
profession ;  and,  in  leas  than  a  twelve- 
month, he  undertook  causes  on  his  own 
account  The  hope  of  speedier  success 
in  his  profession  mduced  him  to  retire 
from  Charieston  to  an  interior  district; 
and  in  this  residence  he  fiist  acquired 
some  political  consideration  by  a  series  of 
essays,  in  a  newspaper,  on  a  proposed 
change  of  the  constitution  of  the  state ; 
and  he  was  soon  elected  into  the  legisla- 
ture. The  reputation  which  he  gained,  its 
a  speaker  and  man  of  business,  soon  plac- 
ed him  in  congress.  It  is  uimecessary  to 
follow  liim,  in  his  legislative  course  of 
eight  or  nine  years,  fiiSm  the  coimnence- 
ment  of  the  French  revolution  to  the 
year  1802,  when  the  democratic  party  had 
succeeded  to  the  naticaial  government  In 
the  importance  of  events  and  discussions, 
the  excitement  of  parties,  the  talents  of 
leaders,  the  difficulties  of  action,  the  period 
Just  mentioned  may  be  termed  the  most 
remarkable  in  our  independent  annals. 
Such  men  as  Marshal,  Madison,  Giles, 
Nicholas,  Tracy,  Ames,  Griswold,  Bayard, 
Gallatin,  exerted  their  various  powers  to 
the  utmost,  in  congress ;  and  among  them 
Mr.  Harper  vras  constantly  seen  the  equal 
adversaipr  or  coadjutor  of  the  ablest  He 
sided  with  the  federalists,  and  zeak)usly 
supported  the  policy  and  measures  of 
Washington,  of  whom  he  was  the  per- 
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soual  friend,  as  he  was  also  of  Hamilton, 
and  others  of  the  principal  federal  states- 
men. Many  years  afterwards^  he  collected 
into  an  octavo  volume  a  portion  of  his 
circulars  and  addresses  to  his  constituents, 
and  a  few  of  his  speeches,  as  they  were 
printed  while  he  was  a  representative. 
These  attest  the  vigor  of  his  Acuities,  the 
depdi  of  his  views,  and  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge.  No  member  of  the  national 
councils  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
foreign  relations  of  his  counUy,  and  the 
idOTairs  of  Europe,  or  could  di^uss  them 
in  a  more  instructive,  a]::gumentative  and 
fluent  strain.  His  pamphlet,  pubUshed  in 
1797,  and  entided  Observation^  on  the 
Dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  acquired  great  celebrity  at  home, 
passed  rapidly  through  several  editiops  in 
England,  and  was  esteemed,  over  Europe, 
one  of  the  ablest  productions  of  the  crisis. 
The  speeches  which  he  delivered  in  his 
capacity  of  manager  of  the  impeachment 
against  Blount,  on  the  question  whether  a 
senator  of  the  U.  States  be  liable  to  impeach- 
ment, and.  his  argument  on'  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  me  president  and  senate 
relative  to  the  appointment  of  forei^ 
ministers,  are  specimens  of  his  capaciQr  m 
the  examination  of  constitutional  jx>ints. 
Soon  after  the  downfall  of  the  federal  par- 
ty, he  retired  fi*om  congress,  and,  havinff 
married  the  daughter  of  the  distinguished 
patriot  Cliarles  Carroll  of  Corolltou,  resu|n- 
«d  the  pra(ptice  of  the  law  in  Baltimore, 
whero  lie  soon  became  eminent  in  his 
prgfesaoH.  Judge  Chase,  when  impeach- 
ed bv  tlie  house  of  representadves,  en- 
gaged Mr.  Harper  for  nis  defence,  and 
committed  to  him  the  duty  of  preparing 
his  full  answer  to  tlie  articles  of  unpeoch- 
ment  The  victorious  answer,  a  master- 
piece in  all  respects,  ^vas  thought  to  be 
the  work  of  the  judge  himself,  and  excited 
a  livety  admiration  of  the  supposed 
author's  powers:  but  he  furnished  to- 
wards it  onlv  a  few  manuscript  pages  of 
loose  heads,  leading  topics,  most  of  which 
were  either  omitted,  or  essentially  modi- 
fied. It  was  mainly  supplied  and  wholly 
composed  by  his  ftiend  and  counsellor, 
who,  in  conciirrence  with  two  distin- 
guished colleagues,  Luther  Martin  and 
Joseph  Hopkinson,  defended  him  before 
the  senate.  Mr.  Ilarper  attended  almost 
every  sesraon  of  the  supreme  court,  fk>m 
the  time  of  its  removal  to  Washington  to 
that  of  his  death,  and  was  always  bstened 
to  with  re^)ect  by  the  court.  His  style 
of  speaking  was  animated,  neat,  sum- 
ciently  fluent,  and  uncommonly  perspicu- 
ous.   Juries  especially  felt  the  combined 


influence  of  his  clear^  natural  toiies»  sim- 
ple, ea^  gesture,  lucid  arrangement  and 
impressive  exposition  of  facts,  and  his 
&cili^  in  applying  general  principles,  and 
deducing  motives  or  consequences  at  the 
exact  pomt  of  time.    Mr.  Haiper  did  not 
sufler  his  taste  for  literatiire  to  languish. 
He  was  a  diligent  reader  of  beUes-lettres, 
of  history,  gec^raphv,  travels  and  statistics. 
He  was  Versed  in  the  sciences  of  morals 
and  government,  and    was   particularly 
well  acquainted  with  political  economy, 
and  well  knew  how  to  use,  in  his  public 
addresses,  the  stores  with  which  his  excel- 
lent memory  readily  supplied  him.    The 
federal  par^  happening  to  acquire  tlie  as- 
cendant in  Maryland,  Mr.  Harjjer  was  im- 
mediately elected,  by  the  legislature,  a 
senator  m  Congress;  but  this  position  the 
demands  of  his  profession  obliged  him 
soon  to  relinquish.    The  same  councils 
bestowed  upon  him  the  rank  of  major- 
general  in  the  militia.    About  the  yeaiB 
1819— vM,  he  set  out  for  Europe  with  a 
part  of  his  fam^y,  and  visited,  m  succes- 
sion, England,  France  and  Italy.    He  was 
absent  vqm  home  nearly  two  yeais.    Fa- 
vorable circumstances,  and  his  own  repu- 
tation and  merit,  procured  for  him  access 
to  many  of  the  most  renowned  person- 
ages and  brilliant  chicles,  both  of  Groat 
Britain  and  the  continent     During  the 
few  years  between  his  return  and  death, 
he  employed  himself  chiefly  in  plans  of  a 
public  character,  such  as  the  promotion 
of  internal  improvement  and  the  colonizar 
tion  of  the  blacks*    He  dehghted  in  topo- 
graphical and  geographical  studies;  and 
the  particular  notice  which  he  had  be- 
^owed  upon  African  geography  served, 
besides  his  philanthropic  zetd,  to  draw  him 
into  the  scheme  of  African  colonization. 
In  private  life,  general  Harper  hod  agnal 
virtues  and  attractions.    His  relatives  and 
friends  knew  well  the  wannthand  tender- 
ness of  his  heait,  and  the  generosdty  of 
his   disposition.     He   administered  aid, 
praise  and  sympathy  wherever  they  were 
due.    He  Uved  witii  elegant  hospitality, 
and  enjoyed  the  company  of  the  young 
and  gay.    In  cxtnversotion,  he  exceUec^ 
perhaps,  even  more  than  he  did  in  pubUc 
epeakm^.    He  made  a  liberal  estimate  of 
the  motives  and  qualities  of  his  politick 
antagonists.    He  never  avoided  social  in- 
tercourse with  any  as  such,  but  mixed 
with  them  in  the  kindest  temper.    For 
the  leaders  and  principles  of  the  federal 
party    he  retained   a  profound  esteem, 
immediately  after  the   inauguration   of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  he  vindicated  tfieir  meas- 
lu^  and  predicted  the  final  adoption  of 
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liieir  lAnbl^  policy^  in  an  elaborate  histori- 
cal survey,  addraBsed  to  his  constitueots. 
His  sworn  namtive  and  explanations  of 
the  conduct  of  those  who  voted  for  colo^ 
nel  Burr,  in  congress,  in  1801,  and  his 
printed  Letters,  in  reilitation  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe^ chanes,  evince  further  the  deep  con- 
cern whidi  he  took  in  the  reputation  of 
ihe  federalists  and  die  cause  of  truth. 
GencFBl  Harper  was  above  the  middle 
size,  virell  shaped,  muscular  and  robust; 
of  erect,  firm  gait ;  of  regular  features  and 
expressive  countenance,  and  of  active 
habiiB.  His  constitution  viras  strong  and 
^qual  to  fiitigue,  bodily  or  mental,  until 
the  test  two  years,  after  he  had  undergone 
a  severe  attack  of  the  bilious  fever.  This 
enfeebled  and  extenuated  his  fitime,  and 
entailed  upon  him,  or  was  followed  by,  a 
dangerous  affection,  called  angina  pectoris, 
which  kiDs  suddenly,  and  when  the  na- 
tient  may  q>pear,  and  suppose  himselr  to 
be,  in  good  health.  Agamst  this  formida- 
ble enemy,  he  employe  a  strict  diet  and 
regimen,  and  mnch  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  at  length  believed  it  to  be  sub- 
dued. Being  engaged  in  a  very  important 
cause,  in  tl^  second  week  in  Januaiy, 
1825,  in  one  of  the  Baltimore  courts,  he 
finished  his  argument  in  the  morning  of 
the  14th.  The  next  morning,  he  break- 
fasted in  good  appetite  and  spuits,  and,  on 
rising  fVom  the  mble,  stood  near  the  fire, 
with  a  new^nper  in  his  hand.  In  a  few 
minutes,  he  was  pereeived  to  be  falling,  by 
hJB  son,  who  caught  him  in  his  arms,  but, 
ere  medical  akl  could  be  procured,  be^vas 
dead.    He  was  60  years  of  a^. 

Harpee's  Ferry  ;  a  poet- village  in  Jef- 
imon  county,  Virginia,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Shenandoah  with  the  Potomac ;  it  is 
ewht  miles  £.  N.  £.  of  Charieston,  and 
65  W.  N.  W.  of  Washington.  The  cele- 
brated passage  of  the  Potomac,  at  this 
place,  is  an  object  truly  grand  and  magnifi- 
cent The  eye  takes  in,  at  a  glance,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Potomac  and  Shen- 
andoah, at  their  junction,  an  impetuous 
tonrent,  feaming  and  dashing  over  numer- 
ous rocks,  which  have  tumbled  firom  pre- 
cipices that  overiiang  them;  the  pictur- 
esque tops  and  sides  of  die  mountains,  the 
cende  and  winding  current  of  the  river 
below  the  ridge,  presenting,  altogether,  a 
landscape  capable  of  awakening  the  most 
d^ghtnil  and  sublime  emotions.  ''This 
Bcene,"  says  5fr.  JefiTerson,  "is  worth  a 
Tojage  across  the  Atlantic.**  There  is  at 
th»  place,  belonging  to  the  U.  States, 
a  very  extensive  e^ablishment  for  the 
manufecture  of  arms.  It  was  founded  in 
1798,  and  now  employs  about  360  woik- 


men.  There  are  eight  large  brick  build- 
ings, six  on  the  Potomac,  uid  two  on  the  % 
Shenandoah,  two  miles  distant,  occupied 
by  the  worics ;  also  two  lam  brick  build- 
ings, occupied  as  an  arsenS.  The  village 
contains  about  1000  inhabitants. 

Harpies  f'Apirvtai, Greek];  the  rapacious 
goddesses  or  storms.  Theur  ages,  appear- 
ance, names  and  number,  are  so  difieremly 
given  by  the  poets,  that  it  is  difficnh  to  say 
any  thing  definite  concerning  them.  They 
are  represented,  by  Homer,  as  residing 
near  the  Erinnyes,  on  the  ocean,  before 
the  jaws  of  hell,  and  as  goddesses  of 
storms.  If  any  one  was  aroent  so  long 
fit)m  home,  that  it  was  not  known  what 
had  become  of  him,  and  he  was  supposed 
to  be  dead,  it  was  commonly  said,  ''The 
harpies  have  carried  him  oC  Hesiod 
represents  tliem  as  young  virsins,  of  great 
beauty.  The  later  poets  and  artists  vied 
with  each  other  in  depicting  them  under 
the  most  hideous  forms.  One  has  given 
them  the  head  of  a  hen,  vrith  wings,  and 
a  body  covered  Yfirh  feathers,  human 
arms,  vrith  claws,  a  white  breast  and  hu- 
man legs,  v^ich  terminate  in  the  feet  of  a 
hen.  Odiers  have  given  them  the  fyce  of 
a  young  woman,  vrith  the  ears  of  a  bear. 
Spanheim's  work  contains  three  represen- 
tations of  the  harpies,  firom  coins  and 
works  of  art,  vrith  the  claws  and  bodies  of 
bird&  The  first  has  a  coarse  female  fiice; 
the  second  a  completely  feminine  head, 
and  two  breasts;  the  third  a  visage  orna- 
mented with  vnfeaths  and  a  he^-dress. 
There  are  also  other  representations  of 
diem.  Leclerc  supposes  that  they  are  an 
allegorical  description  of  the  noisy  flighty 


the  destruction,  die  stench  and 
tamination  of  lbcu8t& 

Harpocrates  ;  the  god  of  silence  among 
the  Egyptians ;  a  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris. 
Wb  BUitues  represent  him  as  holding  one 
of  his  fingers  on  his  mouth.  They  ap- 
pear at  the  entrance  of  most  of  the  Roman 
and  Egyptian  temples. 

Harpoon.  The  haipoon  is  an  mstrn- 
ment  of  iron,  of  about  three  feet  in  length. 
It  consists  or  three  conjoined  parts,  called 
the  socket,  shank  and  mouth,  tne  latter  of 
which  includes  the  haris,,  or  unihers.  This 
instrument,  if  we  except  a  small  addition 
to  the  herbs,  and  some  enlargement  of  di- 
mensions, maintains  the  same  form  in 
which  it  was  originally  used  in  the  fisheiy 
two  centuries  ago.  At  that  time,  the 
mouth,  or  barbed  extremity,  was  of  a  tri- 
angular shape,  united  to  the  shank  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  sides,  and  this,  being 
scooped  out  on  each  side  of  the  ^ank, 
£»rmed  two  simple  flat  baibs.     In  the 
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eouvse  of  the  last  centuiy,  an  improve- 
meut  was  made,  by  adding  another  small 
barby  resembling  the  beard  of  a  fish-hook, 
within  each  of  the  former  withers,  in  are- 
vene  position.  The  two  principal  with- 
ers, in  the  present  improved  harpoon, 
measure  about  eiglu  inches  in  length  and 
six  in  breadth ;  the  shank  is  eighteen  inch- 
es to  two  feet  in  length,  and  four  tenths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  ^d  die  socket,  which 
is  hollow^  swells  firom  the  size  of  the  shank 
to  near  two  inches  m  diameter,  and  is  about 
filix  inches  in  length.  To  this  weapon  is 
fastened  a  long  cord,  called  the  icAa2e-/tne, 
which  lies  carefully  coiled  in  the  boat,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  run  out  without  being 
interrupted  or  entangled.  As  soon  as  the 
boat  has  been  rowed  within  a  competent 
distance  of  the  whale,  the  harpooner 
launches  his  instrument ;  and  the  fish,  be- 
ing wounded,  immediately  descends  under 
the  ice  with  amazing  rapidity,  carrying  the 
harpoon  along  with liim,  and  a  considera- 
ble length  of  the  Ime,  which  is  purposely 
let  down^  to  giro  him  room  to  mve.  Be- 
ing soon  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  and 
loss  of  blood,  he  reascends,  in  order  to 
breathe,  where  he  presently  expires,  and 
floats  upon  the  surfiice  of  the  water ;  when 
the  whalers  approach  the  carcass  by 
drawing  in  the  whale-line.  The  line  is  60 
CO  70  fiithoms  long,  and  made  of  th^  fin- 
est and  softest  hemp,  that  it  may  slip  the 
easier;  if  not  well  watered,  by,  its  fiicti6n 
against  the  boat  it  would  soon  be  set  on 
fire ;  and  if  not  sufficiend^  long,  the  boat 
would  be  soon  overset,  as  it  firequendy  is. 
With  the  harpoon,  other  larse  fish,  as 
sturgeons,  ^.,  are  also  cau^it  When 
^e  harpoon  is  forced,  by  a  blow,  into  the 
ftt  of  the  whale,  and  the  line  is  held  ti^ht, 
the  principal  withers  seize  the  strong  hga- 
mentous  fibres  of  the  blubber,  and  pre- 
vent it  fix)m  being  wididrawn ;  and,  in  the ' 
event  of  its  being  puUed  out  so  &r  as  to 
remain  entangled  by  one  wither  only, 
which  is  fi:equently  the  case,  then  the  lit- 
tle reverse  barb,  or  stop  wither^  as  it  is 
called,  collecting  a  number  of  the  same 
reficulated  anewy  fibres,  which  are  very 
numerous  near  the  skin,  prevents  the  har- 
poon fix)B(i  being  shaken  opt  by  the  ordi- 
nary modons  of  the  wbale.  The  point  and 
exterior  edges  of  the  ba^  of  the  harpoon 
are  sharpened  to  a  roush  edge,  by  means 
of  a  file.  This  part  of  the  harpoon  is  not 
f(nrmed  of  steel,  as  it  is  fi?equendy  repre- 
sented, but  of  common,  soft  iron,  so  thaL 
when  blunted,  it  can  be  readily  sharpened 
by  a  file,  or  even  by  scraping  it  with  a 
knife.  The  tnost  important  part  in  the 
construction  of  this   instrument,   is  the 


shank.  As  this  part  is  liable  to  be  ford^jr 
and  suddenly  extended,  twisted  and  bent, 
it  requires  to  be  made  of  the  softest  and 
most  pliable  iroru 

Harpoon-Guru  The  harpoon-gun  is 
well  calculated  to  fiiciUtate  the  capture  of 
whales,  under  particular  circumstances,  es- 
pecially in  calm  weather,  when  the  fish 
are  apt  to  take  the  alarm  at  die  approach 
of  boats  within  15  or  HO  yaarda  ot  diem. 
The  harpoon  gun  was  invented  in  the 
year  1731,  and  used  by  some  individuals 
with  success.  Being,  however,  somewhat 
difiicult  and  dangerous  in  its  Duplication, 
it  was  laid  aside  for  many  years.  It  has» 
however^  subseauendy  been  hi^ly  im- 
proved, and  rendered  capable  of  mrowin^ 
a  harpoon  nearly  40  yards,  with  efTect ; 
yet,  on  account  of  the  addrea  which  is 
requisite  for  the  proper  management  of  it, 
and  the  loss  of  fish  which,  in  unskilful 
hands,  it  has  been  the  means  <>f  occafflon- 
i^^9  together  vdth  some  accidents  which 
have  resulted  fix)m  its  use,  it  has  not  beea 
so  generally  adopte4  as  might  have  been 
expected.  In  its  present  improved  form, 
the  hajnpoon-gun  consists  of  a  kind  of 
swivel,  having  a  barrel  of  wrought  iron, 
24  to  26  inches  in  lensth,  of  3  inches  ex- 
terior diameter,  and  11  inches  hore.  It  is 
fiimished  with  two  locks,  which  act  ^- 
multaneously,  for  the  purpose  of  diminish- 
ing the  liability  of  the  gun  missing  £bre. 
Tne  shank  of  die  harpoon  fired  Grom  it  is 
double,  terminating  in  a  cylindrical  knob, 
fitting  the  bore  of  the  gun.  Between  the 
two  parts  of  the  shank  a  wire  ring  slides 
fi-eely,  to  which  is  attached  the  line. 
When  the  harpoon  is  introduced  into  th^ 
barwl  of  the  gun,  the  ripg  with  the  attach- 
ed line  slides  up,  and  remains  on  the  out- 
side, near  the  mouth  of  the  harpoon ;  but, 
the-  instant  that  it  is  fixed,  the  ring,  of 
course,  flies  back  against  the  cylin^cal 
knob.  Some  harpoons  have  b^n  lately- 
made  with  a  single  Shank,  similfeu-  to  the 
common  hand  harpoon,  but  sweH  at  the 
end  to  the  thickness  of  the  bore  of  the 
gun.  The  line,  closely  spliced  round  the 
shank,  is  slipped  tovm^  the  mouth  of 
the  harpoqn,  when  it  is  placed  in  ^e  gun, 
and,  when  fired,  is  prevented  Gtom  disen- 
gaeing  itself  by  the  size  of  the  knob  at  the 
end.  (For  further  information,  see  Whale- 
Fishery,) 

Harpsichord  ;  a  stringed  instrument, 
consisting  of  a  case  framed  of  mahogany, 
or  walnut-tree  wood,  and  containing  die 
belly,  or  sounding-board,  over  which  the 
wires  are  distended,  supported  by  bridges. 
In  the  fitmt  the  keys  are  disposed,  thelong^ 
ones  of  which  are  the  naturals,  and  the 
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short  ones  the  shaipe  and  flats.  These 
keys  bemg  pressed  d^  the  fingers,  their 
enclosed  extremities  raise  little  upright  ob- 
long slips  of  wood,  called  Jo^ib,  furnished 
wi£  crow-quiU  plectrums,  which  strike 
the  wires.  Hie  great  advantage  of  the 
liarpsichonl  beyond  most  other  stringed 
instruments,  consists  in  its  capacinr  of 
sounding  many  notes  at  once,  and  form- 
'  Ing  those  combinations^  and  performing 
those  evolutions  of  harmony,  which  a  sin- 
gle instrument  cannot  command.  This 
instrument,  called  by  the  Italians  davi- 
cewhtdOf  by  the  French  ckmeciny  and  in 
Latin  grace  ofmbaluMy  is  an  improvement 
upon  me  clanchord,  which  was  borrowed 
fiom  the  harp,  and  has,  for  more  than  a 
century,  been  in  the  highest  esteem,  and 
in  the  most  genend  use,  both  public  and 
private,  throughout  Europe;  but,  ance 
the  invention  m  that  fine  instrument,  the 
grand  piano-forte,  the  use  of  it  has  con- 
siderahly  diminished. 

HARquEBusa  (in  the  ancient  statutes 
called  also  arquehus^  haqudnU^  or  hagbut) 
is  a  hand-gun,  or  fire-arm,  of  a  projper 
length,  &C.,  to  be  borne  on  the  arm.  The 
word  IS  formed  of  the  French  arquebuse, 
and  that  from  the  Italian  arcMbuso,.  or  ar- 
ea a  bu$D  (of  arcoy  a  bow,  and  buio,  a  holcl 
on  account  of  the  touch-hole,  at  whicu 
powder  is  put  to  prime  it,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  succeeded  to  the  bows 
of  ^  ancients.  *rhe  harquebuss  is,  prop- 
erly, a  fire-arm,  of  the  cmiinary  length  of 
a  musket  or  fbwiinff-piece,  cocked,  usual- 
ly, with  a  wheel  Hanzelet  describes  its 
legitimate  length  to  be  40  calibres,  and  the 
wei^t  of  its  will  one  ounce  seven-eighths ; 
its  iSiarge  of  powder  as  much.  There  is 
also  a  mger  kjnd,  called  armtbuse  a  croc^ 
much  of  the  nature  of  our  blunderbusses. 
This  was  used,  in  time  of  war,  to  defeikl 
places,  being  usually  rested  on  something 
when  discharged.  The  first  tune  these 
instruments  were  seen  was  in  the  imperial 
army  of  Bourbon,  who  drove  Bonnivet 
out  of  the  state  of  Milan.  They  were  so 
heavy,  that  two  men  were  employed  to 
cany  them. 

maRiNOTON,  James,  a  celebrated  polit- 
i  ical  writer,  was  bom  at  Upton,  in  North- 
'  amptonshire,  in  1611,  and  was  educated  at 
Trmi^  college,  Oxford,  under  the  care  of 
the  celebrated  Chillin^'orth.  On  the 
death  of  his  fether,  he  visited  the  Nether- 
lands, where  he  entered  lord  Craven's  reg- 
iment, and,  being  quartered  at  the  Hague, 
fi«quented  the  courts  of  the  prince  of  Or- 
ange and  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  ac- 
companied die  elector  palatine  to  Den- 
maik.  He  sobsequently  visited  Germany, 


France  and  Italy ;  and^  on  his  return  to 
England,  'siding  with  the  parliamentary 
party,  in  1646,  he  accompanied  their  com- 
missioners to  Charles  I  at  Newcastle,  and, 
on  their  recommendation,  was  appointed 
groom  of  the  stole  to  the  king.  In  this 
capacity,  he  never  disguised  his  republi- 
can sentiments;  yet  he  was  desutius  of 
producing  an  accommodadon  between 
Charles  and  the  parliament ;  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  produced  his  removal  from 
the  king's  person.  During  the  protector- 
ate, he  passed  his  time  in  retirement,  and 
occupiea  his  leisure  in  writing  his  famous 
work,  Oceana;  which,  aflerflome  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Cromwell,  was  pub- 
lished in  1656.  In  order  to  propacate  Ins 
ophiions,  he  established  a  sort  of  club,  or 
debatuig  socie^,  called  the  roia,  which 
was  terminated  by  the  restoration.  Be- 
ing arrested  for  a  supposed  plot  against 
the  government,  of  winch  he  was  entirely 
innocent,  he  was  treated  with  great  sever- 
ity, and  his  release  by  habeas  corpus  evad- 
ed by  an  arbitrary  removal  to  St..  Nicho- 
las island,  near  Plymouth.  Here,  either 
fit)m  distress  of  mind,  or  improper  medi- 
cal treatment,  his  faculties  became  impair- 
ed ;  which,  being  represented  to  the  King 
by  his  relations,  led  to  his  release.  He 
partly  recovered,  and  married  a  lady  to 
whom  he  had  been  early  attached.  He 
died,  of  paralysis,  in  1677,  and  was  buried 
at  St  Margaret's,  Westmmster.  Harring- 
ton was  a  profound  thinker.  His  OceanOj 
which  is  a  political  romance,  and  the  Uto^ 
pian  image  of  a  republic,  is  a  work  of 
genius,  thought  and  invendon,  and  is 
characterized  by  an  enthusiastic  love  of 
Kberty.  The  writings  of  Harrington  were  . 
published  (in  one  volume,  folio)  by  Tin* 
dal,  in  1700,  and  again,  more  completely, 
by  doctor  Birch,  in  1737. 

Harris,  James,  a  learned  writer  on  phi- 
lology and  the  philosophy  of  lan^iage, 
was  bom  at  Salisbury,  m  1709.  Having 
passed  through  bis  preliminary  studies,  ho 
entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
Wadham  college,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  16 ; 
after  which  he  became  a  probationer  at 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Tlie  death  of  his  father 
put  him  in  possession  of  an  independent 
fortune  at  the  age  of  23 ;  on  which  he  re- 
tired to  his  native  place,  to  dedicate  his 
time  to  classical  Uterature.  In  1744,  ho 
published  a  volume,  containing  three  trea- 
tises,--On  Art ;  on  Music  and  Fainting; 
and  On  Hajipiness.  This  was  a  prelude  to 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  productions, 
Hermes,  or  a  Philosophical  Enquiry  con- 
cerning Universal  Grammar.  This  work 
displays  much  ingenuity,  and  an  extenavo 
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acquaintance  'with  the  writmxB  of  the 
Greek  poets  and  phMoeophen ;  but  the  au- 
thor's ignorance  of  the  ancient  dialects  of 
die  nonhem  nations  has  caused  him  tp 
take  an  imperfect  survey  of  his  subject 
In  1761,  he  was  chosei^  member  of  paiiia- 
ment,  and  held  several  public  places.  In 
1775,  he  published  Philosophical  Arran^- 
ments,  part  of  a  systematic  work)  which 
he  had  projected,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
Logic  of  Aristotle^  His  concluding  woik, 
Phuological  Inquiries,,  was  completed  in 
1780,  but  was  not  published  till  after  his 
death  (December  22, 1780).  A  collective 
edition  of  bis  works  was  published  by  his 
son,  the  earl  of  Malmesbury  (2  vols.  4to., 
1801). 

Harrisburo  ;  a  boron^  in  Dauphin 
county,  and  the  Seat  of  government  ot  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Susquehannah,  over  which  there  is 
here  erected  a  covered  bridge,  of  12  arch- 
es, which  cost  193,000  dollars.  The  Penn- 
^Ivania  canal  passes  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  town,  and  forms  a  large  baan 
for  a  harbor ;  35  miles  W.  N.  W.  Xancas- 
ter,  96  W.  by  N.  Philadelphia.  Popula- 
tion, m  1820,  2990;  in  1830,  4307;  and, 
includingthe  adjoining  village  of  McClays- 
buig,  45^  The  whole  number  of  houses 
in  1830  was  636 ;  431  of  them  fi»me 
houses,  201  of  brick,  and  4  of  stone.  Har- 
risburg  is  rdeasantly  situated,  regularly 
laid  out,  ana,  in  general,  well  built  The 
capital  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  brick  edi- 
fice, situated  on  a  considerably  elevation, 
on  the  outside  of  the  town.    From  its  Cu- 

Eola  is  presented  a  fine  landscape,  em- 
racing  a  wide  extent  of  cultivated  coun- 
trv,  the  meanders  of  the  river,  swelling 
hilis,  and  the  neighboring  mountains. 
The  town  contains  a  county  couit-bouse, 
a  jail,  two  banks,  a  large  Laucasteriau 
school-house,  capable  of  accommodating 
1000  children ;  10  places  of  public  wor- 
ship, for  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  German 
Reformed,  Episcopalians,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Methodists,  BaptistSjUnitarians,  United 
Br^iren,  and  Africans,  one  each  ;  and 
eight  printing-offices,  fit>m  six  of  which 
newspapers  are  issued,  two  of  them  in 
the  German  language.  It  has  also  a 
steam-mill,,  a  variety  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablislimeuts,  and  is  a  place  of  consid- 
erable trade.  Fifly  years  since,  Harris- 
burg  was  a  wilderness,  inhabited  by  In- 
dians. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  a  signer  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  was  of  a 
highly  respectable  fiunily  in  Yirgiuia. 
Tlie  date  of  his  birth  is  not  precisely 
known.    He  vna  a  student  in  the  college 


of  WUHam  and  Mary)  when  his  fiither  and 
two  sisters  were  simultaneously  killed  by 
a  stroke  of  lightning.  He  went  early  into 
public  life  (in  which  his  ancesCOra  had 
long  been  distinjguished),  commencing  his 
pohtical  career,  in  1764,  as  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  his  native  province.  The 
eminence  which  he  acquired  in  that  ca- 
pacity, combined  with  the  influence  natu- 
rally accruing  from  fortune  and  distin- 
guished fomily  connexions,  rendered  it  an 
object  for  the  royal  government  to  enlist: 
him  in  their  favor ;  and  he  was  according- 
ly offered  a  seat  in  the  executive  council 
of  Virginia^ — a  station  analogous  to  that 
of  a  privy-counselk>r  in  England.  Hiis 
was  a  tempting  bait  to  an  ambitious  young 
man ;  but  as,  even  at  that  time,  the  meas- 
ures of  the  British  ministry  indicated  an 
oppressive  spirit,  he  refused  the  proffered 
dignity,  and  always  exerted  his  influence 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  When  the 
time  came  for  active  resistance  to  the  ar- 
bitrarv  acts  of  the  government,  he  wasnot 
found  backward.  In  the  first  general 
congress  of  1774,  he  was  a  delegate,  and 
consecrated  his  name,  by  affixing  it  to  that 
declaration  which  can  never  be  forgotten 
as  long  as  liberty  is  worshipped.  It  is  re- 
lated Concerning  him,  that,  whilst  signing 
the  instrument,  he  happened  to  stand  near 
Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  of 
a  slender  and  spare  form^  while  he  was 
very  corpulent ;  and,  tunun^  to  him,  afler 
laying  down  the  pen,  he  said,  in  a  fece- 
tious  wav,  **  When  the  time  of  hanging 
comes,  I  shall  have  the  ad^'antage  over 
you.  It  will  be  over  with  me  in  a  minute, 
but  you  will  be  kicking  in  the  air  half  an 
hour  afler  I  am  gone."  Mr.  Harrison  was 
particulariy  useful  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  war.  After  his  resignation  of  liis 
seat,  in  1777,  he  was  elected  to  the  house 
of  burgesses  of  Virginia,  of  which  he  was 
immediately  chosen  speaker.  This  situa- 
tion he  occupied  until  the  year  1782, 
when  he  was  made  chief  magistrate  of^ 
the  state,  and  was  twice  reelected.  la 
1785,  he  retired  into  private  life,  but,  hi 
1788,  became  a  member  of  the  convention 
of  Vuginia  that  ratified  die  present  consti- 
tution of  the  United  Stales.  Of  the  first 
committee  appointed  by  this  body,  that  of 
privileges  and  elections,  he  was  diosen 
chairman ;  but  his  age  and  infirmities  pre- 
vented him  fixkm  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  debates.  He,  however,  advocated  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  with  certiun 
amendments.  He  died,  of  the  gout,  in 
1791. 

Harrison,  John ;  a  skilful  mechanic^ 
celebrated  as  tlie  inventor  of  the  time- 
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keeper  for  ascertaining  the  longitude  at 
sea,  and  also  of  the  gridiron-peiidnlum. 
He  was  bom  at  Foulby,  near  Pontefiuct^ 
in  Yorkshire,  in  1696,' and  was  the  son 
of  a  carpenter  or  builder,  who  brought 
him  up  to  the  same  occupati<ki.  Before 
be  had  attained  the  age  of  21,  he  found 
out,  without  instruction,  how  to  clean 
clocks  and  watches,  and  made  two  clocks, 
chiefly  of  wood-work.  In  1735,  he  exe- 
cuted his  fiist  machine  for  determining  the 
longitude  at  sea,  tlie  merit  of  which  he 
provM  in  a  voyage  to  Lisbon.  In  1739, 
he  completed  a  0econd,  and,  in  1749,  a 
third  machine,  which  erred  only  three 
or  four  seconds  in  a  week.  He  then 
tumed  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  pocket  watches,  in  which  he  succeeded 
so  well,  that  he  was  induced  to  make  a 
fiiurth  machine,  or  time-keeper,  in  that 
finrm,  which  he  finished  in  1759.  This 
chronometer,  in  two  voyages,  having  been 
found  to  correct  the  longitude  withm  the 
limits  required  by  the  act  of  parliament 
of  the  1^  of  queen  Anne,  Harrison  ap- 
plied for  the  proposed  reward  of  £20,000, 
which  he  received.  This  ingenious  artiM 
employed  the  latter  p^  of  his  life  in  con- 
structing a  fifth  improved  time-keeper,^  on 
the  same  principk.  This,  after  a  ten 
weeks*  trial,  was  found  to  have  erred  only 
four  and  a  half  seconds.  He  died  in  1776. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  tract,  entitled  a 
Deseriptiou  concerning  such  Mechanism 
as  will  afibrd  a  nice  or  true  Mensuration 
of  Time  (1775,  SvoX 

Harkowbt,  Dudley.  Ryder,  earl  of,  was 
bom  in  1762,  and  educated  at  St  John's, 
Cambridge.  He  was  elected  member  of 
parfiament  for  Tiverton,  and  became  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  party.  In 
1801,  he  Was  made  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
in  the  Addington  administration,  and,  on 
Mr.  Pitt's  restoration  to  the  h^  of  the 
ministry)  in  1804,  received  the  seals  of 
the  foreign  depardnent  In  1812,  he  was 
made  president  of  the  council— a  place 
which  he  held  till  the  appointment  of  the 
ddke  of  Wellinffton  to  the  premierBhip, 
when  he  retired  fit>m  public  Ufe.  He 
was  always  an  advocate  of  Catholic  con- 
cessions, and  an  active  patron  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  was 
created  viscount  Sandon  and  earl  of  Har- 
rowby  in  1809. 

Harrow-on-tre-Hux  ;  a  village  of 
England,  in  Middlesex,  situated  on  the 
highest  hill  in  the  county,  and  conomand- 
ing  one  of  the  finest  prospects  of  the 
metropofis  on  the  east  It  is  famous  for 
its  me  school,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Efizabeth,  by  iotm  Lyon,  and  still  con- 
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ndered  one  of  the  first  in  the  kingdom. 
Population  of  the  parish,  3017  ;  10  miles 
N.  W.  London.  Doctor  Parr,  sir  William 
Jones,  Sheridan,  Byron,  earl  Spenser,  sir 
Robert  Peel,  &c.,  were  educated  there. 

Harsd6&fer,  Greorge  Philip,  a  distin- 
guished scholar  and  poet  of  the  17th  oen- 
tury,  lived  fiom  1607  till  1658.  He  was 
descended  fi?om  a  patrician^  famSy  in  Nu- 
remberg, travelled  through  Holland,  Eng- 
land, France  and  Italy,  and  acquired  so 
much  knowledge  of  languages,  that  he 
was  called  the  leameeL  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  high  ootmcU  at  N(irem- 
berg.  His  German  and  Latin  works,  his- 
torical and  literary,  fill  47  volumes.  Yet 
he  was  neither  a  profound  scholar  nor  a 
poetical  genius.  His  best  songs  are  to  be 
found  in  nis  fVauen2imme}YMpmcAen  (Nu- 
remberg, 1642, 8  vols.).  With  his  fiiend 
and  poetical  <H)mpeiiion,  John  Kku  (Cla- 
jiisV  who  was  bom  at  Meissen,  1616,  and 
died  (1656)  at  Kitzingen  in  Franconia, 
where  he  was  a  preacher,  he  instituted  at 
Ntiremherg,  in  1644,  the  Order  of  Flowers, 
or  Society  of  Shepherds  of  the  Pegnitz^ 
which  is  yet  in  existence.  The  purity  or 
the  German  language  was  the  ofcrjeet  of 
thk  society,  which  numbered  princes  and 
distinguished  scholars  among  its  members. 
Klai's  poems  are  partly  in  the  collection 
published  by  the  Shepherds  of  the  Pegnitz, 
and  have  been  partly  published  by  them- 
selves. 

Hart,  John,  a  signer  of  the  declaratiou 
of  independence,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  fiuiner,  Who  left  him 
a  considerable  estate,  and  whose  occupa- 
tion he  foUowed.  He  was  distinguished 
for  sound  sense  and  integrity,  and  was 
fi^uently  chosen  to  the  colonial  legisla- 
ture, in  which  he  always  evinced  at- 
tachment to  hberal  principles.  In  1774, 
"honest  John  Hart"  as  he  was  called,  was 
one  of  the  first  deputed  torn  New  Jersey 
to  the  general  congress  at  Philadelphia. 
His  moderation  and  cool  judgment  enabled 
him  to  render  valuable  services;  and  these, 
comlnned  with  his  zeal  and  inflexible  rec- 
titude and  fimmess,  caused  him  to  be 
fi-equently  rejected.  He  gave  his  vote 
for,  and  signed  the  declaration  of  inde- 
peadence  with  peculiar  ardor.  Near  the 
end  of  the  year  1776,  New  Jersey  became 
the  theatre  of  war;  and,  m  the  destruc- 
tk)n  of  property  which  was  made  by  the 
enemjy  that  of  Mr.  Hart,  as  of  a  rebel 
especially  obnoxious^  suffered  to  a  great 
extent  Active  exertions  were  also  made 
to  take  him  prisoner,  and  he  was  hunted 
about  for  some  time,  without  intermission, 
after  being  obliged  to  fiy  fix>m  his  house. 
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vfhea  hi0  wife  was  afflicted  bv  a  dis- 
tressing malady,  T^hicb  ultimately  caused 
her  deatb.  He  was  often  in  great  want 
of  foody  andf  on  one  occasion,  was  forced 
to  conceal  hinvel^  duiiug  tbe  night  in  a 
dog-kenneh  After  tbe  evacuation  of  New 
Jersey  by  the  Ff"gfi«>»i  he  returned  to  his 
fturn,  and  began  to  repair  tlie  injuries  it 
had  received ;  but  his  constitution  was  so 
much  shfltttered  by  the  hardships  he  had 
encountered  in  ius  efforts  to  elude  the 
punnits  of  his  foes,  that  it  graduaUy  failed 
him ;  and,  in  the  year  1780,  he  breathed  his 
last,  univenally  esteemed  and  respected. 

Hartpo&d  ;  a  citv  in  Hartford  coun^, 
and  the  semi-capital  of  Connecticut,  on 
the  west  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  50 
miles  above  its  moutli,  d4  from  New 
Haven,  and  100  W.  S.  W.  of  Boston; 
Ion.  751°  W  W. ;  kt  4P 46'  N.:  popula- 
tion in  1830,  including  the  township,  9617; 
in  1890,  9789,  of  which  the  city  had 
7074.  It  has  a  pleasant  and  advanta^ 
geous  situation  at  the  head  of  sloop  navi- 
ffation,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fertde  and 
beautiftil  countiy.  It  contains  a  hand- 
some stale-house  of  stone  and  brick,  three 
banks,  including  a  branch  of  the  U. 
States  bank,  an  arsenal,  an  academy,  a 
museum,  a  college,  an  allium  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  eight  houses  of  pub- 
lic worshm^  six  of  them  witliin  the  city, 
viz.,  three  K>r  Ccmgregationalists,  one  for 
EpiiBcopalianB,  one  for  Baptists,  and  one 
tcSr  Umversalists.  The  city  is  ji^nerally 
well  built,  partic^lariy  the  mam  street 
A  bridge  with  sdx  arches,  974  feet  Ion g^  is 
erected  over  the  Connecticut,  connecting 
the  city  with  East  Hartford.  Hartford 
has  a  flouriqhinff  commerce.  It  lias  an 
extensive  inland  trade,  and  a  variety  of 
roanuftictures,  as  leather,  shoes,  coaches, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  saddlery,  brass 
woik,  &c  The  general  assembhr  has  one 
session  annuallv,  and  meets  altemately 
at  Hartford  and  New  Hav^.  Hartfoid 
was  fist  settled  by  the  English  in  1635. 
Washington  college,  an  institution  under 
the  dirMtion  of  the  Episcopaliami^  was 
established  here  in  1896.  It  is  very  pleas- 
andv  situated,  and  has  a  president,  eight 
proMSsora,  about  80  students,  and  a  li- 
innanr  of  5000  volumes..  The  American 
Asylum  for  the  education  and  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Hartford,  owes 
its  or^K^  ^  the  success  which  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  reverend  Thomas  H. 
GaDaudet,  to  give  instruction  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb  dai^ter  of  a  gentleman  of  that 
city.  The  attention  of  people  being  ex- 
cited, it  was  computed  that  there  were 
more  than  a  hundred  deaf  mutes  in  Con- 


necticut; and.  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  induced 
to  undertake  the  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tution at  Hartford  for  their  relief^  having 
previously  stipulated  for  means  of  person- 
ally examining  the  European. insututions 
for  the  relief  of  persons  thus  afflicted. 
Mr.  GaUaudet  embarlced'  for  Europe  in 
May,  1815.  He  returned  in  August,  1816, 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  a 
distinguished  pupil  of  the  abb6  Sioard. 
The  course  of  mstruction  commenced, 
with  seven  pupils,  in  April,  1817,  and,  in 
1829,  there  were  143  jpupils  in  the  institu- 
tion, under  the  care  or  Mr.  Gallaudet  and 
nine  assistant  instructers.  54  of  the  pupils 
were  supported  wholly  by  tbe  legislature 
of  Massachusetts;  15,  in  whole  or  in  port, 

S'  that  of  New  Hampshire ;  13  by  that  of 
aine ;  31 1^  that  of^  Vermont ;  and  13  by 
that  of  Connecticut  The  institution,  foom 
its  establishment  to  1830,  had  imparted  its 
benefits  to  318  persons.  Tbe  funds  of  the 
asylum  have  been  derived  from  private 
donations,  and  finom  a  grant  of  land  in 
Alabama,  made  by  the  congress  of  tbe 
U.  States,  in  1819.  These  have  furnished 
the  institution  with  a  large  and  commodi- 
ous brick  buildin||[,  in  which  the  pupils 
reside  and  receive  mstruction ;  a  dwelling- 
house  for  the  principal,  and  convenient 
out-houses,  including  two  brick  woric- 
shops,  in  whiph  the  n^e  pupils  work  four 
or  nve  hours  daily,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
mechanical  trade ;  and  have  enabled  the 
directors  to  form  a  permanient  ftmd  of 
considerable  amount  The  pounds  (be- 
tween seven  and  eight  acres  in  extent)  are 
on  a  veiy  delightful  and  commanding 
eminence,  half  a  mile  west  of  the  city. 
^When  the  asylum  commenced,  the  charge 
to  each  pupil  was  $200  a  year  for  boa^ 
lodging  and  wariiinff,  fiiel,  candles,  station- 
ery, and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the 
school-room;  besides  a  continual  super* 
intendence  of  their  health,  conduct,  man- 
ners and  morals,  and  tuition.  In  ooU"* 
sequence  of  tbe  sales  of  a  portion  of 
the  lands  in  Alabama,  die  chaige  is 
now  reduced  to  $115  a  ^ear— a  sum, 
however,  which  fUls  constderably  short 
of  the  actual  expense  incurred  for  each 
pupil.  By  this  mode  of  distributing  the 
annual  income  derived  from  the  funds  of 
the  institution,  every  state  in  the  Union, 
and  every  parent  of  a  deaf  and  dumb 
child,  may  receive  an  equal  share  of  the 
puUic  bounty.  To  employ  theur  flmds  in 
educating  pupils  mtuitously,  would  soon 
entirely  exhaust  them.  One  great  object, 
that  the  ^lum  has  aimed  to  accomposh. 
is,  the  dimision  of  a  uniform  system  of 
instruction  throughout  the  Unioni  and  to 
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asdsQr  eandid  and  iuteOigent  minds,  diat 
experience  in  feaching  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
as  in  all  other  pumiits,  mechanical  or  in- 
tellectual, is  of  primaiy  importance.  Its 
•fforts,  in  this  respect,  have  met  with  great 
success.  It  has  furnished  the  Pennsyl- 
vania institution,  at  Philadelphia,  with  its 
preseot  principal  and  two  assistant  teach- 
as;  it  aJSbrded  instruction  to  the  princi- 
pals of  the  two  institudons  in  Kentucky 
and  Ohio ;  and  the  principal  of  the  one  at 
Cani^ohane,  in  the  state  of  New  Yoric, 
himself  deaf  and  dumb,  was  one  of  its 
earliest  pupils.  In  addition  to  these  Insd- 
tutkNM,  all  of  which  have  derived  their 
system  of  instruction  from  the  American 
asyhun,  there  is  but  aoe  other  in  the 
U.  State%— that  in  the  city  of  New  YoiiL 
Among  the  318  pupils,  who  have  been 
membere  of  the  asylum,. only  75  have 
been  suoported  by  their  parents  or  friends, 
most  or  whom  were  in  quite  moderate 
circianstances.  Out  of  the  sam6  numb^, 
cooasting  of  178  males  and  140  females, 
134  Were  bom  deaf;  154  lost  their  hearing 
in  inftncy  and  chiMhood ;  and  of  30  no 
certain  imbrmation  could  be  piV)cured. 
Amonff  the  causes  of' this  calanuty,  were 
the  ^Slowing:  fevers,  more  particulariy 
the  qx»tted fever;  canker  rash;  measles; 
inflammation  of  the  brain ;  dropsy  in  the 
head ;  small  (lox :  hooping  coUgh ;  palsy ; 
in  one  instance,  oischaise  of  cannon ;  and 
sudden  feUs.  In  on^  two  cases  has 
either  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  been 
deaf  and  dumb ;  and,  in  each  of  these,  it 
was  the  fether ;  while^  among  several  in- 
stances of  marriage  that  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  those  connected  with  the 
aqrhmo,  wbere  either  one  or  both  of  the 
parties  were  deaf  and  dumb,  their  chil- 
dren were  in  posseffiion  of  all  their  fecul- 
ties.  Tlie  physiology  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  is. a  subject  of  the  most  curious 
kind,  and,  if  thoroughlv  investigated,  might 
shed  much  additiwial  light  upon  that  of 
our  species  in  generaL  It  would  serve 
▼eiy  much  to  promote  this  object,  if  the 
deigy  and  the  physicians,  in  their  respec- 
tive towns,  would  institute  inquiries  on 
this  subject.  The  restdt  of  such  inquiries 
could  be  communicated  to  some  of  the 
public  ecclesiastical  or  medical  associa- 
tions, and  thence  transmitted,  free  of  ex- 
}>ense,  to  the  officeis  of  the  asyhun.  If  a 
single  association  would  commence  inqui- 
ries of  this  kind,  on  some  well  digest^ 
regular  plan,,  it  would  soon  be  more  gen- 
erally, and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  len^ 
umveraally,  adopted.  Among  these  m- 
quiries,  tluB  following  are  the  most  impor- 
tant: the  sex,  age,  place  of  nativity  and 


residence  of  the  individual ;  whether  the 
deafriesB  is  owinff  to  some  original  defect, 
or  was  produoecf  by  disease  or  accident, 
and,  if  so,  in  what  way,  and  at  what  time ; 
whether  diere  are  other  cases  of  deafiiess  in 
the  same  femily,  or  among  any  of  the  an- 
cestors or  collateral  branches  orkindred,and 
how  and  when  produced ;  if  a  part  of  the 
children  hear  and  speak,  and  a  part  are  deaf 
and  dumb,  what  is  the  order  of  their 
ages;  whether  the  dea&ess  is  total  or 
partial,  and,  if  partial,  what  kind  of  sounds 
can  be  heard,  and  to  what  extent ;.  whether 
nhy  medical  means  have  been  employed 
to  remove  It,  and  the  result;  whether  the 
individual  can  u^er  any  articulate  sounds, 
and  to  what  extent ;  whether  any  instruc- 
tion has  been  given,  and  with  what  success ; 
whether  the  individual  has  been  taught 
any  mechanical  art- or  trade,  or  is  engaged 
in  any  regular  occupation ;  if  marriM,  to 
whom,  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  perscHi,  or  to 
one  who  can  hear  and  speak,  and,  if  there 
are  children,  whether  they  are  in  posses- 
sion of  their  faculties ;  what  are  tne  cir- 
ctnnstances  of  the  individual,  or  of  the 
parents  or  friends,  and,  more  particiilarly, 
whether  they  are  able  to  fumisn  the  means 
of  education  at  some  institution  for  the  deat 
and  dumb.  With  regard  to  the  course  of 
instruction  pursued  in  th^e  American  asy- 
lum, we  will  only  add  to  what  has  been 
already  said  in  the  article  Dusift  and  Deaf, 
that  the  period,  fer  which  pupils  are  sent 
to  the  asyhun,  does  not  usually  exceed 
four  years ;  and,  in  this  time,  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  receive  sufficient  instruction 
fer  all  the  useful  puiposes  of  Hfe,  and  also 
that  amount  of  religious  knowledge,  with 
which,  as  immortal  beings,  it  is  of  essen- 
tial importance  that  they  should  be  made 
acquainted.  '^A  moment's  reflection  vrill 
show  the  difficulty  of  the  task  imposed  on 
the  instructer.  Other  chiMren  have  to 
pass  through  a  much  lonser  course  of 
mstruction,  counting  from  me  time  when 
they  first  begin  to  feam  their  letters,  be- 
fere  they  acquire  what  is  termed  a  com- 
mon education.  In  the  four  years,  how- 
ever, besides  being  taught  the  prominent 
facts  and  leading  truths  of  the  Bible,  the 
pupils  genendly  acquire  tiie  abifity  to  read 
tx>oks  in  an  easy  and  famiHar  style,  and  to 
express  their  thoughts  intelligibly  m  writ- 
ing; and  they  make  some  prosress  m 
anthmetic,  geography,  the  outfines  of 
history,  orthography,  and  the  practical 
part  of  grammar.  Hie  male  pupils  also 
acquiro  some  mechanical  art 
Hartford  Comrxx^Tiow.  (9eeU.  States,) 
Hartlet,  David,  an  ESngnsh  physician, 
principally  celebrated  as  a  writer  on  meta- 
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physics  find  morals,  was  bom  in  1705. 
At  the  age  of  15,  he  was  sent  to  Jesus 
college  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became 
a  fellow.  He  engaged  in  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  practised  as  a  physician  in 
Nottinghamshire,  and,  subsequently,  in 
London.  When  Mis.  Stephens,  a  female 
empiric,  professed  to  have  found  out  a 
specific  for  the  stone,  doctor  Hartley  con- 
tributed towards  her  obtaining  the  grant  of 
£500Q  from  parliament  for  her  du^overy. 
He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  Hfe  at  Bath, 
and  med  there,  Aug.  28, 1757.  His  &me  as 
a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  letters  depends 
on  his  work  entided  Observations  on  Man 
(1749, 2  vols.,  8vo.).  This  treatise  exhibits 
the  outlines  of  connected  ^stems  of  physi- 
ology, mental  philosophy,  and  theology. 
His  physiology  is  founded  on  the  hypoth- 
esis of  nehrous  vibijtttiona,  The  doctrine 
of  association,  which  he  adopted  and  il- 
lustrated, explains  many  phenomena  of 
intellectual  philosophy ;  and  this  part  ^f 
Hartley's  work  was  published  by  doctor 
I^estley,  in  a  detached  form,  under  the 
title  of  the  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind 
(8vo.). 

Hartley,  David;  distinguished  as  a 
politician  and  an  ingenious  projector.  He 
was  for  some  time  member  of  parliament, 
and  uniformly  displayed  liberal  views. 
His  steady  opposition  to  the  war  with  the 
American  colonies,  led  to  his  being  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to 
treat  with  doctor  Franklin,  at  Paris ;  and 
«6me  of  his  letters  on  that  occasion  were 
published  in  the  correspondence  ef  that 
statesman,  in  1817,  and  are  contained  in 
tlie  Diplomatic  Correepondence  of  the 
American  Revolution  (boston,  1831).  In 
the  bouse  of  commons,  Hardey  was  one 
of  the  first  promoters  of  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade.  This  benevolent  philoso- 
pher died  at  Bath,  Dec  19, 1813,  aged  84. 

Hartshorn;  the  horns  of  the  commOu 
male  deer,  to  which  many  very  extraor- 
dinary medicinal  virtues  were  attributed ; 
but  the  experience  of  late  years  gives  no 
countenance  to  them.  The  horns  are  of 
neariy  the  same  naturfe  as  bones,  and  the 
preparations  firom  them  by  heat  are  simi- 
lar to  those  from  solid  animal  substances 
in  general;  so  that  the  articles  denominate 
ed  spirit  of  hartshorn  and  salt  ofharlshomf 
though  formerly  obtained  onnr  from  the 
horns  of  diflTerent  ffl)eeies  of  deer,  are 
now  chiefly  preparpd  from  bonesy  The 
former  of  these,  which  is  a  volatile  alkali 
of  A  very  penetrating  nature,  is  an  effica- 
cious remedy  in  nervous  complaints  and 
fainting-fits  ;  and  salt  of  haitshom  has 
been  successfully   prescribed  in  fevers. 


The  scrapings  or  nis[nng8  of  the  bonts^ 
under  the  name  of  haHshom  shcariagSf 
are  variously  employed  in  medicine. 
Boiled  in  water,  tne  horns  of  deer  give 
out  an  emollient  jelly,  which  is  said  to  be 
remarkably  nutritive.  Burned  hartsbom 
is  employed  in  medicine.^  The  horns  of 
the  stag  are  used,  by  cutlers  and  other  me- 
chanics, for  the  handles  of  kniyes  ainl  cut- 
ting instruments  of  dififerent  kinds. 

Hartz;  the  most  northeriy  mountain 
chain  of  Germany^  from  which  an  exten- 
sive plain,  interrupted  only  by  some  in- 
considerable bills,  stretches  to  the  North 
sea  and  the  Baltic.  The  Hartz,  though 
surround^  by  a  low  range  of  hilla,  forms 
a  separate  mountainous  cliain^  70  mUes  in 
length  {U|d  20  to  28  miles  in  breadth.  The 
Hartz,  properly  speaking,  commences  in  the 
east,  in  Mansfeld,  passies  through  Anhalt- 
Bembuig,  the  counties  of  StoTberg,  Ho- 
hensteiu  atid  Wemigerode,  a  part  of  Hal- 
berstadt  and  Bkmkenburg,  Brunswick-^ 
Wolfeubuttel  and  Grubenl^igen,  and  ter- 
minateson  the  west,  at  the  town  of  Seesen, 
comprising  an  extent  of  1350  square  miles^ 
and  embtacing  40  toMrns  and  numerous 
villages^  ^th  §3,000  inhahitante,  belongit^ 
{mncipally  to  Hanover.  The  Hartz  is  di- 
vided mto  the  Upper  an4  Lower,  in  a  dou- 
ble sense.  In  the  wider  sense,  the  Brock- 
en^  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  chain,  fimos 
the  line  of  separation.  The  Upper  Haitz 
lies  west  of  the  Brockein,  and  is  the  most 
elevated,  extensive,  and  rich  in  ^line- 
rals ;  the  Lower  Hartz  lies  on  the  east  of 
the  Brocken,  and  is  superior  in  the  beau^ 
of  its  scenery.  The  same  summit  is  abo 
the  dividing  poJAt  of  the  rivers ;  those  on 
die  east  empty  into  the  f^lbe ;  those  on  the 
west,  into  the  Weser.  There  are  several 
ranges  of  mountains  in  €rermany,  that  are 
much  higher  than  the  Hartz;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  German  Alps,  the  Riesenge- 
birge  fmd  the  Sch  wartzwald  (IMack  Forest). 
The  Brocken,  the  bluest  summit  of  the 
Hartz,  is  3489,  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, 3435  feet  hiffh ;  next  to  this  are 
die  Bruchbeig  (2755  feet),  the  Wormberg 
(2667  feet),  and  the  Ackermannshohe 
(2605feetl  That  part  of  the  Hartz  which 
includes  the  Brocken,  with  the  neighbor- 
ing high  summits,  consists  entu^ely  ofgran- 
itc  ;  then  come  the  hills  of  the  second 
rank,  formed  of  greywacke,  in  which  the 
ores  are  chiefly  found ;  at  their  foot  He  the 
Floetz  hills,  knoi^yn  under  the  name  of  the 
Vorhartz.  The  climate,  particularly  of  the 
Upper  Hartz,  is  ookL  The  firost  contin- 
ues till  the  end  of  May,  and  appears  eariy 
in  September,  accompanied  by  snow ;  and 
even  m  June,  night  frosts  are  not  uncom- 
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in6i:u  The  warm  weather  lasls  only  about 
six  weeks,  and  the  snow  upon  the  hiKhest 
peaks  seldom  disappears  before  June; 
fires  are  kqM  up,  even  in  mid-summer. 
The  &rcz  is  wooded  throughout,  eveu  to 
the  top  of  the  Brocken  (the-tianoverian 
part  alontoQDtiuns  286^9^  aoree  of  fbrest). 
On  the  Brocken  itself  stand  furs  dwindled 
into  dwarf  trees.  Upoa  the  less  lofty 
hilk,  several  sorts  of  deciduous  trees  are 
found  inteniiincled  with  the  everj^reens, 
and  the  Fketz  hills  are  covered  with  the 
finest  oalo,  beech  and  buch.  The  bills 
also  abound  in  wild  berries,  in  truffles  and 
mmhrooms,  in  medicinal  plantSi  Ice- 
land moss,  and  fine  pastures  ;  andin sum- 
mer, inmiense  herds  of  neat  catde,  sheep, 
goals  and  horses  graze  here.  In  the  Up- 
per Hartz,  Htde  grain  is  raised,  except 
oats ;  in  the  Lower  Hartz,  the  productions 
are  more  various.  The  woods  fiirniah  a 
great  quantity  of  game,  such  as  stags, 
roe-budcs,  ibzes,  wikl  boars,  wild  cats,  £c. 
But  the  wealth  of  tin  Hartz  consists  in  its 
forests  and  valuable  mines.  The  latter 
fimuBh  aome  gold  (en  account  of  its  rarity, 
ducats  were  fimn^r  coined,  with  the  in- 
Bcription  £r  auro  mrcynut) ;  in  the  Ram- 
meis-berge,  great  quantities  of  silver^  iron, 
lead,  copper,  zoic,  anenic,  manganese, 
vitriol,  granite,  porphyry,  slate,  marble, 
alabaster,  &c.  Th^  gross  produce  of  the 
Hanoverian  mines  is  but  little  over  the  et- 
penses;  but  they  suf^iort  the  greatest  part 
of  die  inhabittots  of  the  liutz.  The 
towns  of  the  Upper  Hartz  are  entirely 
open.  In  addition  to  the  establishments 
m  carrying  on  the  mines,  the  ejects  of 
ctnriosity  in  the  Hartz  are  the  Brocken, 
widi  its  proqiect ;  the  horse-track  (RtM- 
luflmpe)^  me  wildest  and  most  beautifhl  part 
of  the  Hurtz,  near  the  village  of  Thale ; 
the  different  caves,  as  those  of  Baumann, 
Biel,  Schwartzfeld,  the  romantic  Selken- 
thal,  vrith  the  Maiden's  Leap,  and  the 
Bath  of  Alexis;  the  wiM  Ockerthal,  &^. 
A  wide  plain  on  the  summit  of  the 
Brocken,  is  the  place  of  the  annual  ren- 
dezvous of  all  the  witches  and  spirits  of 
Germany,  of  which  GMie  has  made  such 
a  noUe  use  in  his  FmuL  It  is  on  the 
Brocken,  also,  that  the  vrild  huntsman  of 
the  Haitz  is  supposed  to  dwell.  The 
spectre  of  the  Broaden  is  an  image  of  the 
spectator,  of  a  magnified  and  <fistorted 
soape,  reflected  fiom  an  opposite  cloud 
unier  particular  circumstancesi  (See  the 
7\wJienlmeh  f&r  Btmnde  in  den  HaHZy 
by  Gottachalk  (3d  edit.,  Magdeburg,  1817). 
HABtTSPEZ.  (Bee  AnumetM,) 
Haavabd  Collboe.  (See  Camkndgt) 
Habvxt,  \^llliam,  an  English  physi- 
16* 


cian,  celebrated  |is  the  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  was  bom  at  Folk* 
stone,  in  Kent,  April  3, 1578,  and.  In  1593, 
removed  to  Caius  colleffei  Cambridge,  At 
the  age  of  19,  he  went  wroad  for  improve- 
ment, and,  after  visiting  France  and  Ger- 
many, he  staid  some  time  at  the  univer- 
sity at  Padua,  where  Fabricius  ab  Acqua- 
pendente,  and  other  eminent  men,  were 
professora  of  the  medical  sciences.  He 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1602,  and, 
retuniing  to  England,  obtained  a  similar 
distinction  at  Cunbriage.  Having  settied 
in  London,  in  1604  he  was  admitted  a  li- 
centiate of  the  college  of  physicians,  and, 
three  yeare  after,  a  fellow.  In  1615,  he 
was  appointed  to  read  lectures  at  the  col- 
lege, on  anatomy  and  surgeiy ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  this  undertaking,  he  developed 
the  discoveiy  which  has  immortdBzed  his 
name.    It  was  not  till  1690,  that  he  gave 

Eublicity  to  his  new  doctrine  of  the  curcu- 
ition  of  blood,  b^  bis  treatise  entitled 
Bxerciuaio  anatomca  de  Motu  Cknrdis  et 
SangmnU  in  *MmaUbui.  In  a  prefixed 
address  to  the  college  of  phyricians,  he 
€b&erve»f  that  he  hui  fi^uently,  in  his 
anatomical  lectures,  declared  his  opmion 
concerning  the  motion  of  the  heart  and 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  had,  for 
more  than  nine  years,  Confinned  and  illus- 
trated it  by  reasons  and  arguments  ground- 
ed on  ocular  demonstration.  It  ^eedily 
excited  the  attention  of  anatomistB  m  eve- 

2  European  school  of  medicine ;  and  the 
eory  of  Harvejr  having  been  triumphant- 
ly defended  against  all  Sections,  attempts 
were  made  to  invalidate  his  claim  to  the 
discovery;  but  it  is  now  admitted,  that 
whatevev  hints  may  be  found  in  the  Writ- 
ings of  his  predecessors,  Harvey  first  clear- 
ly demonstrated  the  S3nitem  of  sanguine- 
ous circulation,  and  thus  produced  one  of 
the  greatest  revolutions  in  medical  sci- 
ence. Harvey  was  appointed  physician 
extmordinaiy  to  James  I,  and,  in  1692, 
physician  in  ordinaiy  to  king  Charies,  by 
vrhom  he  was  much  esteemeo.  Adhering 
to  the  court  party,  on  the  occurrence  or 
hortilities.  he  attended  his  majesty  on  his 
removal  firom  London.  He  was  with  him 
at  the  batde  of  Edgehill,  and  afterwards 
at  Oxford,  where,  in  1642,  he  was  Incor- 
porated M.  D.  In  1651,  he  published  his 
jESxerciUxtiones  de  OtneroHone  Ammtdium 
(4to.).  This  curious  work  would  have  been 
still  more  interesting,  had  not  the  plunder 
of  the  author^  museum,  while  he  was  in 
the  king's  service,  deprived  him  of  the 
fruits  of  smne  of  his  anatomical  researeh- 
es,  especially  those  refetive  to  the  genera- 
tion of  msects.    He  presented  to  the  col- 
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lege  of  pbysicianB  bis  patemal  estate  of 
£56  a  year,  for  the  institution  of  an  annu- 
al  festival  and  other  purposes.  In  his  old 
age,  he. was  subject  to  distressing  attacka 
of  the  gout,  wliich  imbittered  Ins  exist- 
ence^ so  much,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
shortened  his  life  i/nth  a,  dose  of  opium. 
He  ^ed  June  8, 1656.  A  splendid  edition 
of  his  worics  was  publislied  in  one  volume, 
4to.,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  by  doctor 
Lawrence. 

Harwich  ;  a  seaport  of  England,  on  a 
peninsular  point  ot  land  on  the  Essex 
coast.  It  18  the  port  from  which  the 
packets  sail  regularly,  in  time  of  peace, 
for  Holland  and  Germany ;  the  seat  of  a 
navy-yaid,  and  also  a  considerable  bathing 
I^oe.  Two  light-houses  have  lately  been 
erected  on  the  Harwich  side,  to  facihtate 
the  entrance  by  night  The  harbor  is  of 
great  extent,  and  forms,  united  to  the  bay, 
a  roadstead  for  the  lai^gest  ships  of  war, 
and  for  an  immense  number  of  vessels  at 
a  time,  upwards  of  300  sail  having  an- 
chored here  with  ease.  Harwich  sends 
two  niembers  to  parliament  Population, 
4010 ;  71  miles  N.  E.  London  ;  Ion.  P 
17'E.ilat5P57'N. 

Hasbrubal;  the  name  of  several  distin- 

Siished  Parthajdnians ;  among  others,  of 
e  brother  of  HamiibaL  (q.  v.) 
Ha  SB,  Charied  Benedict,  .professor  of 
the  Oriental  languages  at  Pans,  and,  since 
1^4,  member  of  the  a<^demy  of  inscrip- 
tk>ns,  bom  May  11,  1780,  at  Suiza,  near 
Naumbuig,  studied  at  Weimar,  under 
Bottiger.  The  eloquence  and  learaing 
of  that  disdnguished  scholar,  attracted 
him  to  philok>ffical  studi^  to  which  he 
apj^ed  hims^  during  his  re^ence  in 
Jena  and  Helmst&dt  In  1801,  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  Millin  and  Villoison  intro- 
duced the  young  German  Hellenist  into 
their  hterary  circle.  By  ViUoison,  Hase 
wa»  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of 
Choiseul  Gouffier,  who,  on  the  death  of 
Villoison  (1805),  intrusted  to  him  the  pub- 
lication of  John  Laur.  Lydus's  treatise 
De  Magittratibut  Rommunum,  For  this 
pubhcatiou  Hase  only  wrote  the  mtroduc- 
tion,  the  translation  being  by  Fuss.  At 
the  same  time,  he  began  a  catalogue  of 
the  classical  manuscripts,  which  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  French  arms  at  that  time 
brought  from  all  quarters  to  Paris;  but  sub- 
sequent circumstances  prevented  its  ap- 
pearance. These  researches  carried  him 
mto  the  Byzantine  literature,  as  appears 
by  his  Jioiicei  du  TraiU  de  Draam  de 
Stratomch  9ur  la  Mitrique  des  Ancima ; 
also,  Dt  VHtstoirt  de  LtimrU'Diacrt ;  and 
the  Entretieni  de  VEmptrewr  Mamd  Pa- 


Ueiogue  avec  tot  Profisstur  MahomHaa^ 
in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Mftices  etJEx^ 
trails  dela  BibL  L IL  By  his  interc^urae 
with  Greeks  in  Paris,  he  acquired  so  thor- 
ough a  knowledge  of  the  modem  Greek, 
that,  in  1816,  he  vtras  appointed  professor 
of  that  language  in  the  school  Ibr  the  liv- 
ing Orieuml  laueuages.  This  stuay  led 
him,  imperceptibly,  to  the  times  where  its 
first  traces  are  discernible — times  not  very 
remote  from  the  classieal.  The  style  of 
the  church  fathers,  and  the  B3rzantnie  wri- 
ters, gare  him  a  further  insight  into  the 
nature  of  Bn  idiom  which  h^  been  neg- 
lected by  most  scholars,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  idiom  itself  fUmished  him  illus- 
trations of  the  Byzantine  writers.  The 
continuation  of  the  Corpus  lEiL  Bjiz,  was 
the  chief  object  of  his  researches.  Iriroaflfa 
the  patronage  of  the  Russian  impenal 
chancellor,  count  Romanzof^  Hase  was 
enabled  to  publish  his  2^  DiacmmSf  and 
some  authors  of  the  same  period,  fenning 
a  continuation  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
Byzantines  (Paris,  1819).  The  explans- 
tdiy  and  critical  commentaiy,  accompany- 
ing the  text,  is  veiy  valuable.  He  has 
since  prepared  fer  the  pess  a  similar 
volume,  containing  Pselhis,  and  some 
chrono^nphers,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  he  examined,  with  great'care,the 
French'  Imd  Italian  Ubranes.  Besidei 
these,  hb  has  collected  all  the  fiagm^ius 
which  have  any  relation  to  the  rdigious 
opinionsof  the  Romans.  In  two  journeys . 
to  Italy,  under  themLtronage  of  the  French 
government,  in  ls20  and  1821,  he  becama 
acquainted  with  the  treasures  of  Italian  U- 
braries.  His  Laur.  Lydus  dt  OdentUjqwB 
st^suntj  appeared  at  Paris  in  1823^  with 
an  introducdon,  commentary  and  a  Latin 
vermon.  He  is  at  present  editing  an  edidon 
of  Stephens's  J%e$aurus  Lin,  Grmc 

Habenclbver,  Peter,  a  distinguiahed 
merchant,  vras  bom  at  Remscheid,  in  the 
duchy  of  Berg,  m  17ia  In  1748,  he  es- 
tablished himself  at  Lisbon,  and  aflerwarda 
at  Cadiz,  whence  he  returned  to  Germa- 
ny, and  had  a  great  influence  in  promot- 
ing the  manufecture  of  linen  in  Silesia. 
Frederic  the  Great  used  to  ask  his  ad- 
vice in  important  commercial  afSurs.  In 
1761,  he  returned  to  Cadiz,  and,  thou^  a 
Protestant,  was  the  intimate  fiiend  of  Ve- 
lasquez, the  grand  inquisitor.  He  after- 
wards establiSied  a.  company  in  Loiulon, 
fer  exportui|^  hemp,  potash  and  iron  to 
North  America,  which  was  connected,  in 
1765,  with  a  house  at  New  York,  where 
he  buih  A  great  many  vessels.  The  spec- 
ulations of  his  partner  having  caused  the 
bankmptcy  of  tho  firm,  he  went  to  £u- 
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rope,  but  sooti  after  returned  to  Ainerioft. 
He  then  settled  in  Landshut  in  SUeaia, 
where  he  carried  on  an  important  linoi 
trade.    He  died  there  in  1793. 

Hasbr,  Chariotte  Henxietta,  a  celebrated 
ainger,  boni  at  Leipeic,  in  1789,  daughter 
of  the  diivctor  of  muaic  in  the  uniTeraity 
of  Leipaic.  In  1804,  she  was  engaged  at 
the  Italian  opera  at  Dresden.  In  1807, 
she  went  through  Prague  and  Vienna  to 
Italy.  Her  fine  roioe,  her  execution,  and 
her  penevering  efR>rt8  to  i:oi!ibine  the 
advantages  of  the  Italian  and  CSerman 
methods,  gave  her  a  brOliant  success.  In 
private  life,  she  was  distinguished  for  the 
eorrBctneas  of  her  morals,  and  her  uncom- 
mon modesty.  The  most  celebrated  the- 
atres in  Italy  contended  lor  her.  She  was 
jrepeatedly  called  to  Rome,  where  she  ob- 
tained great  applause.  She  was  the  fiist 
female  smger  in  Italv  who  appeared  in 
male  characters,  and  venturea  to  cope 
with  the  celebrated  aitists  Crescentini, 
Yeluti,dM^  In  Ni^iles,  she  was  engaged 
at  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo  fer  a  year,  and 
was  conmHmlT  known  by  the  name  ci 
La  Divma  Jhkica.  She  afterwards  mar- 
ried Yen,  a  respectable  advocate  in 
Rome,  and  now  displays  her  ^lendid 
talents  only  among  a  select  circle  of 
JfHeuds. 

Hassv,  John  Adolphus,  chapel-master 
of  Augustus,  king  of  Poland  and  elector 
of  Saxony,  one  of  the  most  eniinrat  mu- 
sical composera  of  the  18th  century,  was 
boin  at  Bersedorf,  near  Hambufg  (1609). 
His  extraordinary  talents  were  soon  ob- 
served by  Kdnig,  aft«*wards  poet  laureate 
to  die  king  of  Poland,  who  recommended 
liim  as  tenor  sincer  f<Mr  the  Hamburg  ope- 
ra, where  the  cekbrated  Kaiser  was  then 
oompoeer.  His  masterpieces  served  as 
models  fer  Hasse,  whos  in  the  course  of 
feur  years,  became  distinguished  as  a  mu- 
sician and  sinj^r.  He  Drought  out  his 
first  opera,  Anhgtmu^  which  was  received 
with  great  applause,  in  1723.  To  perfect 
himself  in  counterpoint,  he  determin- 
ed to  study  in  one  or  the  celebrated  Ital- 
ian scboob.  In  1724,  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  studied  at  Naples  under  Porpora. 
Scarlatti  was  so  pleased  with  h\ti  tiueittB 
and  modesty,  that  he  voluntarily  offered 
him  his  instructioh,  and  called  him  his 
floiL  '  An  opera  which  he  set  to  music  for 
the  theatre  royal,  was  the  feundation  of 
Ilia  reputation,  and  procured  him  finom  the 
Italians  the  title  of  t{  coTD  SoMone.  All 
the  theatres  of  Itaty  contended  fer  the 
honor  of  having  him  as  leader  of  the 
orchestra.  He  went  to  Venice,  in  1727, 
where  h»  fttture  wife,  Fausdiut  Bordoni, 


vras  at  that  time  m  the  bloom  of  her 
beauty,  and  the  object  of  umvenol  adnu- 
ration.  Having  once  heard  Hasse  play 
upon  the  harpsichord,  she  inunediately 
fell  m  k>ve  with  him.  He  was  here  ap- 
pointed chapel-master  in  the  coiuervtUorio 
degH  tficunitoi.  His  reputadon  now  pro- 
cmedhimthe  situation  of  chapel-master 
at  Dresden^  with  a  yeariy  salary  of  $9000 
for  himselr  and  vrife ;  but  as  he  waspresa- 
ed  to  remain  in  Italv,  he  divided  his  time, 
until  1740,betv(reen  the  two  countries.  After 
repMed  invitations,  he  went  to  England,  in 
1733,  where  he  was  received  vnth  great 
distinction,  and  his  opean  ,^brtaxtrxe$  met 
with  the  highest  applause.  He  soon, 
however,  returned  to  JDresden.  He  went, 
in  1763,  to  Vienna,  where  he  composed 
his  last  ooenLy  Rvrntro,  and  finally  re- 
moved to  Vemce  (17701  in  which  city  he 
died^  in  1763.  Hasse  is  deservedly  cele- 
brated as  the  most  natural,  elegant  and  ju- 
dicious composer  of  his  time.  He  always 
regarded  the  voice  as  the  chief  object  of 
attention,  and,  without  being  ignorant  of 
harmony,  he  made  the  instrumental  ac- 
companiment as  simple  as  possible.  A 
pupu  of  Leo,  Vind,  Per^Iese  and  Porpo- 
ra, he  was  contented  with  being  simple 
and  naturaL  His  compodtions  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  he  himself  said,  there  were 
many  which  he  should  not  recognise.  He 
set  all  the  operas  of  Metastasio,  except 
Themistocles,  and  most  of  them  twice  or 
oftener.  His  sacred  compositions  (masses, 
Te  Deums,  &a),  are  still  fevorites  at  Dres- 
den, where  the  greatest  coUecdop  of  them 
is  to  be  feund.  His  wife,  Faustina  Bor- 
deni,  bom  at  Venice  (1700),  wis  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  and  beaudftd  sinffeis 
of  the  18th  century.  She  made  heriie6ti< 
on  the  stage  of  her  native  city,  in  her  16th 
year ;  and,  wherever  she  was  heard,  she 
was  called  the  moctemi^tren.  Medals  were 
struck  in  honor  of  hw  at  Fbrence.  The 
efiect  of  her  mu^cal  talents  was  increased 
by  her  beauty.  In  1726,  she  received  an 
appointment  of  16,000  florins  at  Vieima. 
In  Dresden,  where  she  was  married  to 
Hasse,  she  sang  fer  the  fint  dme  in  1731, 
and  vras  ever  aftor  the  feithftil  companioii 
of  her  husband. 

Hassel,  John  George  Heniy,  a  distin- 
guished German  ^eographw  and  statisdcd 
writer,  vras  bom  m  1770,  at  WolfenbCittel, 
in  ftvnswick,  and  died  JarL  18, 18S9,  at 
Weimar.  He  was,  fit>m  1800  to  1813,  di- 
rector of  the  stafistical  bureau,  &C.,  in 
Cassel,  then  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Westohaha.  After  1816,  he  lived  a 
private  hfe  at  Weimar.  He  wrote  many 
works  of  much  reputation ;  anoongothen. 
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General  Geographlco-Statisdca]  Lexkon 
(2vol&,  Weimar,  1817  and  1818);  Statis- 
tical Sketch  of  all  the  European  States, 
■  and  the  most  iniportant  of  the  other  Parts 
of  the  World  (3  numben,  Weunar,  18^ 
and  1824) ;  Genealoglcd-Statistical-HiB- 
torical  Almanac  (annually,  ^m  1824  to 
1^29,  Weimar)--a  work  which  contains 
very  extensive  statistical  information.  It 
will  be  continued-  by  doctor  Dede^  who 
edited  the  number  for  1830.  Haasel  was 
coeditor  of  the  ComfAete  Manual  of  the 
latest  Geography  (Weunar,  1819  to  1829), 
and,  in  connexion  with  W.  Mfilkr,  edited 
the  second  chief  division  of  the  flncyclo- 
pflMKa  of  Ersch  and  Graber,  ftom  U  to 
O,  and  contributed  brgely  to  Fierer^s  En- 
cyclopiedic  Dictionary  (Ahenburg,  1824 
to  1828),  firom  A  to  K. 

HASscLquiat,  Frederic,  a  Swedidi 
naturalist,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
ainonff  the  discipks  of  Linmeus.  He  was 
bom  m  the  province  of  Ostrogothia,  in 
1722.  The  death  of  his  ftther,  who  was 
vicar  of  a  parkh,  leaving  him  without  Che 
means  of  support,  he  exerted  his  faculties, 
ajod  obttdned  fiiends,  by  whose  assistance 
he  was  supplied  with  the  means  of  in- 
struction. In  1741,  he  went  to  the  uni- 
versity of  (Jpsal,  where  his  talents  and  in- 
dustry drew  the  attention  of  Linnaeus.  In 
1747,  he  published  a  dissertation  De  Vvri- 
bu3  Pkmtanm,  Soon  after,  he  formed 
the  scheme  of  making  researches,  on  the 
spot,  into  the  natural  history  of  Palestme ; 
and  the  university  having  fbmished  him 
with  pecuniary  resou^^  he  embarked 
for  Smvma  in  August,  1749,  and  ariived 
there  liout  the  end  of  November.  After 
exploring  the  environs  of  that  city,  he 
went  to  Egypt,  whence,  in  March,  1751, 
he  took  the  route  to  Palestme,  by  Damiet- 
ta  and  Jaffiu  He  staid  some  time  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  afterwards  visited  other  pans 
of  the  countiy.  Returning  to  Smyrna,  he 
brought  with  him  a  most  noble  collection 
of  plants,  minerals,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects, 
ana  other  natural  curiodties.  He  died 
there,  Feb.  9, 1752.  The  Swedish  oueen. 
Louisa  Ulrica,  purchased  the  whole  or 
Hasselquist's  acquisitionSp  which  wete  de- 
posited in  the  casde  of^  Drotming^olm. 
Linneeus,  from  the  papers  and  specimens 
of  natural  histoiy  collected  by  his  pupil, 
prepared  for  the  press  the  Ber  PaUBihnum, 
or  Travels  in  Palestine,  with  Remarks  on  its 
Natural  Histoiy  (Stockhohuj  1757,  8vo.V, 
which  has  been  translated  mto  Enghsti 
and  other  European  languaffes. 

Hastings  ;  an  ancient  oorough  and 
market-town  of  England,  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Sussex,  famous  far  behig  the 


place  near  which  ^^^lliam  the  Conqueror 
landed  m  England,  and  for  the  bottle  of 
Hastin  jp,  fought  m  tiie  neighborhood.  It 
is  now  in  great  repute  for  sea-bathing.  It 
is  one  or  the  Cfinque  Ports.  Icb  ntu- 
ation  is  beautiful ;  and  the  environs  dso 
abound  with  [Mcturesque  sceiMry  and  de- 
Hgfatful  viralks  and  rides.  A  walk,  called 
the  nuarmeparade^  has  been  formed  on  the 
•weal  of  the  tovm.  The  public  buildings 
are,  two  very  ancient  churches ;  the  town 
hall,  buih  in  1823,  with  the  inaiket-plaoe 
mider  it;  the  custom-house,  and  two  ex- 
cellent free  .schools.  The  remains  of  an 
ancient  castle  are  still  to  be  seen.  Two 
miles  flom  the  town  is  the  stone  on  winch 
William  is  said  to  have  dined  when  he 
landed  here ;  it  is  called  the  con&uerm^t 
sUme.  Qastings  sends  two  members  to 
pariiament  Population,  8000 ;  36  miles 
S.  E.  Tunbridge. 

HiSTUfOs,  Warren,  was  hora  in  1732  or 
1733,  at  the  village  of  ChurchlD,  in  Oxford 
8hire,where  his  mther  was  cler^^man  of  the 
parish.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school,  and,  m  175^  went  out  to  Bengal 
as  a  writer  in  the  East  India  company's 
service.  After  having  filled  some  of  the 
principal  offices  under  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  made  himself  acquainted  with 
Oriental  fiterature  and  public  affiurs,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1765,  with  a  mod- 
erate fortune.  In  1768,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  second  in  council  at  Ma- 
(bas ;  and,  in  1771,^  he  was  removed  to 
Bengal,  to  the  jpresidency  of  which  he  was 
raised  the  following  year.  In  1773,  he 
was  appointed  governor-general  of  India. 
He  held  this  situation  fyr  13  years,  during 
which  he  had  to  encounter  many  serious 
difficulties,  inoieased  and  strengthened 
the  power  of  the  company  at  the  expense 
of  the  native  princes,  i^d,  undoubtedly, 
was  guilty  of  much  oppression  and  injus- 
tice to  attain  this  end.  He  raised  the  rev- 
enue of  the  company  fiom  3,000,000  to 
£5,000,000  steriing.  On  tiie  removal  of 
lord  North  fiom  office,  in  1789,  his  oppo- 
nents exerted  themselves  to  di^lace  those 
on  whom  he  had  conferred  appointments. 
Upon  the  motion  of  Duncks,  Hastinss 
was  recalled  in  1785,  and  immediate^ 
loaded  with  accusations.  The  most  prom- 
inent orators  of  the  opposition^  Fox, 
•Burke,  Sheridan  and  others,  were  arrayed 
against  him.  He  was  accused  of  having 
governed,  in  the  East  Indies,  aihitrarily 
and  tyrannically ;  of  havincr  extorted  im- 
mense sums  of  money ;  of  having  accom- 
plished the  ruin  of  many  princes ;  in  ahort, 
of  having  exercised  opMesaion  of  every 
description.    Feb.  17, 1786,  Buike  laid  the 
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charges  against  him  before  the  lower 
house,  which  were  carried,  in  May,  1787t 
into  the  upper;  and  the  tnal  commeDced 
Feb.  13,  ITBa  The  SQlenmity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  case  of  this  nature,  and  the 
consequent  afewness  with  which  they  were 
carried  on,  togetlier  with  numerous  inter- 
ruptions, retanled  tlie  final  decision.  Ma- 
ny of  the  points  of  accusa^on  required  an 
accurate  examination  of  the  state  of  afSiirs 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  witnesses  had  to 
be  summoned  thence  to  London.  The 
speeches  of  the  accusers  oAen  occupied 
several  days  :  and,  April  15, 1794,  the  up- 
per house  held  its  one  hundtied  and  twen- 
tieth session,  for  the  purpose  of  comin|^  to 
a  final  decision.  The  public  opinion, 
which  had,  in  the  begmning,  prepcmderat- 
ed  in  &vor  of  the  accusers,  now  declarad 
itself  unanimously  for  the  defendant;  and 
the  return  of  lord  Coniwallis  fit>m  India 
was  decisive  in  his  favor.  April  13, 17^ 
Hastings  was  acquitted,  and  sentenced  to 
pay  oidy  the  costs  of  prosecution  ^£71,060 
sterling);  the  crown  itself  had,  be^es  this, 
incurred  an  expense  of  £100,000  steritng. 
The  Bast  India  company  indemn^ed  him 
by  a  pension  of  £4000  for  28  yealrS^  paid 
him  £42,000  of  the  amount  in  advance, 
and  made  him  a  loan  of  £50,000.  The 
salary  or  pcnision  wae  afterwards  settled 
on  him  for  life.  He  was  made  a  member 
of  the  mvy  council ;  but  he  interested 
himself  litde  in  public  afiiiira;  and  died 
Aug.  22, 1818.  He  puUished  some  pieces 
relating  to  India,  and  speeches  and  pa* 
pers  in  defence  of  his  conduct 

Hasthcos,  Francis,  marquis  of  Haat^ 
infis,  earl  of  Rawdon,  &c.,  was  the  son  of 
John,  baron  Rawdon  and  e&rl  of  Moira, 
of  the  kinffdom  of  Ireland,  and  was  bom 
Dec  7, 1754.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford; and,  uRer  a  short  tour  on  the  conti- 
nent, he  entered  the  army  in  1771,  as  an 
ensign  in  ti^e  15th  regiment  of  foot  Hav- 
ing obtained  a  lieutenancy,  he  embarked 
for  America,  in  1778,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  hilL  After  hav- 
ing served  in  other  engagements,  he  was 
nominated,  in  1778,  adjutant-general  of 
the  British  army  in  Ainerica,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-coloneL  He  next  com- 
manded a  distinct  corps  in  South  Caioh- 
na,  where  he  successfully  opposed  ffenend 
Gates ;  and,  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  on 
the  16ch  of  August,  1780,  lord  Rawdon 
commanded  one  win^  of  the  army  under 
lord  Comwallis.  He  subsequently  defeats 
ed  general  Greene ;  but  the  surrender  of 
ford  ComvniUis^s  army  put  a  period  to  his 
exertions.  A  severe  and  dangerous  ill- 
neas,  however,  obliged  him  to  quit  the  ar- 


nAy  before  the  ccmduaon  of  hostilities. 
He  embarked  for  England,  and  the  vessel 
vrhich  earned  him  veas  captured  and  taken 
to  Brest ;  but  he  wins  immediately  releas- 
ed, and,  retuming  home,  was  made  aid-de- 
camp to  the  king^  and  created  an  English 
peer,  by  the  title  of  baron  Rawdon.    He 
distinguished  himself  both  in  the  English 
and  Irish  pariiaments,  particulariy  in  the 
former,  in  die  debates'  relative  to  the  bill  for 
the  relief  of  persons  imprisoned  for  small 
debts.  InJune,  1793) hesucceeded  his  father 
aseari  of  Moira, and  the  saine  year  he  vras 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  mi^r-generaL 
In  the  summer  of  1794^  he  was  sent,  with 
a  reinforcemeot  of  10,000  men,  to  join 
the  duke  of  York,  oj^osed  to  the  French 
in  Holland.     In  1/97,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  th^  min- 
istry; but  the  scheme  did  not  succeed. 
When  the  whigs,  vrith  whom  he  had  act- 
ed, came  ipto  power,  in  1806,  he  vras  ap- 
pdiltad  master-gencoal  of  the  ordnance, 
which  post  he  resigned  cm  the  foil  of  his 
party.    He  yfns  engaged,  subsequently,  in 
political  negotiations,  which  proved  thoit- 
tive ;  and,  in  1812,  as  he  could  not  act 
with  the  administration  then  in  power,  he 
obtidned  the  appointment  of  gofvemor- 
general  of  British  India.    In  1816,  he  vi^as 
created  viscount  Loudoun,  earl  of  Raw- 
dim,  and  marquis  of  Hastinss;  and  he 
twice  received  the  thanks  of  the  East  In- 
dia company,  and  of  the  houses  of  par- 
liament, for  his  able  services  in  the  Inoiesw 
He  letuined  to  England  in  1822,  when  h* 
was  succeeded   1^  lord   Andieist     !■ 
March,  1824,  he  was*  nommated  governor 
of  Maha,  vrhere  he  resided  till  near  ^e 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  Nov. 
28, 18£^  6n  board  his  majesty^  ship  Re- 
venge, in  Baia  bay,  near  N^>les.     llie  la- 
ter yean  of  the  life  of  this  nobleman  vrere 
douded  by  the  consequences  of  his  .pro- 
fhse  liberality  and  g^erous  hospitality, 
particulariy  to  the  Frendi  emigrant  no- 

HLTCimfe,  natural  and  artificiaL  (See 
AicuMum.) 

Hatteras,  Cafi.    (See  -Cape,) 

Hatti-sheriff  ;  an  order  vmich  comes 
immediately  from  the  fnnd  signior,  who 
subscribes  it  usually  with  these  words : — 
**  Let  my  order  be  executed  according  to 
its  form  and  import**  These  words  are 
usually  edged  with  gold,  or  otherwise  or- 
namented. An  order  ffven  in  this  vray  is 
imvocable. 

Hat-ton,  sir  Christopher,  an  emment 
statesman  and  lawyer  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  was  entered  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  St  Mary  Hall,  Oxford»  but 
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renDM)Ted,  Wkfaout  taking  a  degree,  to  tbe 
Inner  Temple,  not  to  study  law,  but  to  en- 
large his  knowledge  of  the'worid.  He 
came,  on  one  occasion,  to  court  at  a 
masque,  when  queen  Elizabeth  was  so 
much  struck  with  his  gracefbl  person  and 
dancing,  that  an  introduction  to  het  favor 
was  the  inunediate  result  He  was  made 
otie  of  the  queen's  pensioners,  gentleman 
of  the  privY-chamber,  capmin  of  the 
guards  vico-chamberlain,  privy-counsellor, 
and,  in  1587,  lord  chancellor.  His  inex- 
perience created  mnch  prejudice  agunst 
him,  but  his  sound  natural  capacity  sup- 
ulied  his  deficiency  of  information,  and 
liis  decisions  were  seldom  found  defeoe* 
tive  in  judgment  or  equity.  He  died  in 
1591, 

Hatxfbu),  Francis  Louis,  prince  o( 
was  born  at  Vienna,  1756,  and  was,  in 
1806^  governor  of  Berlin,  when  the  French 
entered  it  The  French  having  discover- 
ed that  inrince  Hatzfeld  contmued  to  rive 
the  Pnpsian  sovermnentinfbrmation»&c., 
Napoleon  ordered  a  court-martial  to  try 
him  as  a  q>y.  The  wife  of  the  prince, 
being  informed  of  the  danger,  hastened  to 
Napoleon,  and  threw,  henelf  at  his  feet, 
assuring  him  that  her  husband  was  inca- 
nable  of  doing  anv  thing  dishonoraUe. 
K9p<Heon  showed  her  the  letter,  viiiich 
she  acknowledged  to  be  written  by  the 
pince,  and  bunted  When  die  came  to 
herself  Niqk>leon  uM  her  that  she  had 
the  onfjr  document  acainst  her  husband  in 
lierhand,anda8kedher  why  she  did  not 
bum  it  She  did  so,  and  Napoleon  par- 
d<med  the  prince.  The  Blemorial  of  Las 
Cases  contains  the  touching  letter  which 
Napoleon  wrote  on  this  occaaon  to  the 
empreas.-  Hatzfeld  vpas  afterwards  em- 
l^^ed  on  diplomatic  miaeions.  He  wm 
Prussian  miiuster  at  the  Hague  and  Vien- 
na,  and  died,  in  1827^  at  the  latter  place. 

Haubold,  Christian  GottHeb,  doctor, 
ordinary  professor  of  German  law  at  Leq>- 
sic,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  juriscs 
of  the  time,  waa  bom  at  Dresden,  Novem- 
ber 4, 1766,  and  died,  in  consequ^ice  of 
over  exerdoiL  March  44, 1Q34.  He  began 
the  study  of  law  in  178L  In  1784,he  de- 
fended a  theos,  De  DiJermtUi  ini&  TVsto- 
wtentum  nuUwn  a  iiu^feioiwn.  In  1786, 
he  detivered  his  first  lecture  on  the  faisto- 
ly  of  Roman  law.  In  1788,  he  vpas 
inade  doctor  of  law;  1789,  appointed  pro- 
fessor extraordinanr  of  Wal  antiquities ; 
and,  finalhr,  in  1821,  second  ordinary  pro- 
fessor in  Vbt  univeraQr  of  Leipeic.  Fro- 
found  knowledge  of'^  classica]  antiquity 
and  of  the  languages,  prepared  himfbrthe 
itudy  of  the  ^man  law,  which  he  pursu- 


ed in  aH  its  departments,  and  to  viiiich  be 
directed  aU  the  powera  of  his  mind^  al- 
though no  province  of  jurisprudence  was 
strange  to  him.  He  secured  a  permanent 
reputation,  especially  by  his  celebrated 
treatise  b^imlwwom  Jurii  JSohl  prw. 
hiitmiohdogmatioorum  demw  rtcognikB^^ 
E^iiome^etc  (1821);  his  Lineamenla  (pub- 
Inbed  fix>m  his  maiiuscrnNs,  after  his  death, 
by  Otto,  Leipsic,  1825) ;  his  DodruuB  Pan- 
dedarum  iMMomenta  cum  Locis  ClankU, 
etc.  (1820) ;  his  huHhiiiumt^  Juris  Ronumi 
lAUrmim  (1809) ;  his  new  edition  of  the  /2o- 
geriuM  BeneimUanui  (1821),  and  of  the  Le- 
gal Antiquities  of  Heineccius  (1822);  his 
Jiianuak  BoiUkorum  (18ia  4to.),  and  his 
Manual  of  Saxon  Law  (1820).  In  hia  nu- 
merous disBertations,he  proves  himself  (npo- 
foundly  vened  in  the  science  of  jurimru- 
dence,  for  which  he  prqiar^  himsdf  by 
his  laborious  researches,  his  iron  industry, 
his  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  the  collec- 
tion, at  a  groat  sacrifice,  of  a  valuable  li- 
brary. Haubokl's  Opuseula  Aeademkm 
was  puMished  by  prolmor  Wenck  (Leip- 
sic,  182$).  In  a  continual  intercourse 
with  Hugo  and  Savigny,  and  other  emi- 
nent jurists  of  our  time,  he  has  contributed 
much  to  the  improved  manner  of  study- 
ing th^  science  of  law  fitMn  its  sources. 
As  an  academical  instructer,  his  celebrity 
vrasso  great,  that  his  lecture  room  was 
baldly  capable  of  containing  the  crowds 
of  young  men  Srom  every  part  of  GermikT 
ny,  and  even  from  foreign  countries,  wiio 
came  to  receive  the  bcsiefit  of  his  instruc- 
tion. His  fibrary,  consisting  of  nearly 
10,000  volumes  on  Greek,  and  Roman  law, 
was  purchased  by  the  emperor  Alexander 
for  the  unirerairy  of  Aba 

Hauowits,  Christian  Henry  Charles, 
count  of;  first  minisier  of  state  and  of  tbe 
cabinet  to  the  king  of  Pniana,  bom,  in 
1758,  upon  his  ftther^  estates  m  Silesia. 
After  studying  at  (36ttHicen,  hemarriied, 
and  weat  to  mfyi  where  he  remained  sev- 
eral years.  On  his  return,  the  Silesian 
estates  elected  him  director^general  of  the 
province.  MeanWhile,  Leopold  U,  vrith 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Tua- 
canyi  had  ascended  the  duone  of  Germa- 
ny. Leopold  vriihed  to  cany  certain  plana 
into  execution,  in  conjunction  with  Prua- 
sia,  but  bis  propositions  met  with  an  unfr- 
Torable  reception  at  Beriin,  where  Hertz- 
berg  (q,  V.)  wes  then  at  the  head  of  aflUrs. 
The  empmr  attributed  this  iU  success  to 
the  Prussian  ambassadorj  and  requested 
Frederic  William  II  to  send  count  Haug- 
witz  to  his  court  The  king  con^jilied 
vrith  this  request  the  more  readily,  as  the 
numerous  enemies  of  Hertzbeig  endeavor- 
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ed  to  place  Haucwitz  id  die  inoet  fiivora- 
Me  light  He  i^eeded  his  inexperience  In 
diplomatic  afiam,  as  an  excuse  for  not  ac« 
cepting  the  nuMon ;  but,  seeing  that,  if  he 
peniated  in  hiarefuflaMie  should  only  ofiend 
two  powedli]  princes,  he  finally  accept* 
ed  the  post,  but  declined  receiving  any  pay. 
When  Hertzbenr  retired  from  pubhc  af- 
fter&  Frederic  ^^Uiam,  ^o  reposed  great 
confidence  in  Haugwitz,  gave  him  the 
port-folio  of  foro^  afibirs  and  the  presi- 
dency  of  the  cabinet  In  this  aituatioDy 
Haugwitz,  in  spite  of  much  difficulty,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  Prussia  the  centre  of 
an  political  movements.  Frederic  Wil< 
fiam  rewarded  the  services  of  his  minister 
with  the  order  of  the  Mack  eagle,  and  the 
mnt  of  estates  in  South  Prussia.  When 
Frederic  William  lU  ascended  the  throne, 
Haugwilz  retamed  his  situadoti.  At  this 
time,  the  tendency  of  Hauffwitz^  policy 
was  to  bring  France  and  Prussia  mto  a 
ckser  connexion^  which  procured  some 
important  acquisitions  to  Prussia.  But, 
when  the  French  troops  oocuroed  Hano- 
ver, in  1803,  this  step  appeared  dangerous 
to  the  neutrality  or  northern  Gennany. 
virfaich  Pmsria  had  sought  to  maintain,  ana 
the  views  of  the  kinff  vrere  chanffed.  Un- 
der the  pretence  <h  sickness,  Haugwitz 
now  retired  to  hto  estates.  Hardenbeig, 
who  succeeded  him,  ad<^>ted  a  different 
system,  so  that  Prussia  remained  neutral 
In  1805^  Hancwitz  kft  his  letreat,  to  ne- 
getiate  with  Napoleon  at  Vienna,  and  con- 
cluded, after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  the 
convention  by  which  Hanover  was  ceded 
to  Prussia,  and  the  neutrality  of  northern 
Germany  was  acknowledged.  Haugwitz 
now  recovered  his  former  favor,  and  re- 
ceived anew  the  port-folio  of  foreign  af- 
ftim  But  the  occupation  of  Hanover  in- 
volved Prussia  with  England,  while,  at  die 
same  time,  her  relations  with  France  be- 
came more  embarrassing  than  ever. 
Haugwitz  went  to  Paris  to  reconcile  the 
eontendii^  interests,  but  returned  without 
accomplishing  his  object  He  was  «  wit- 
ness or  die  battle  of  Jena,  after  which  he 
again  retired  to  bis  estates  in  Silesia,  and 
avoided  the  hostile  forces  by  taking  refuge 
in  Vienna.  In  Ociober,  1811^  he  was  ap- 
pointed curatorof  ^  universi^  of  Bresiau. 
Hacssez,  boron  le  Mercier  d*,  French 
minister  of  marine  in  183Q,  was  bocn  at 
Neolbhfttel  (Nonnandy),  m  177&  In  1799, 
be  wtm  accused  of  entering  into  die  contra- 
revohttienaij  mtrignes,  and,  in  1804,  was 
impUeated  m  the  conspiracy  of  Geoige 
CadoudaL  (q.  v.)  In  1814,  hewas^ipmnt- 
ed  baron  of  die  eoqyire,  but,  in  May  of  the 
same  year,  be  was  among  the  first  lo  join 


the  Bourbons.  After  the  lestoration,  he 
viras  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
where  he  sat  fyr  several  years  in  the  cfUi 
drtfUj  without  however,  exhibiting  any  vio- 
lence in  his  observadons  or  conduct,  which 
were  rather  characterized  by  moderation 
and  prudence.  In  Aug.  1829,  he  accepted 
the  port-folb  of  the  marine  xmder  Poli^aac, 
which  adinualdeRigny  had  declined.  (M 
die  breaking  out  of  Uie  revolution  of  July, 
1890,  he  escaped  to  England.  (For  sub- 
seouent  events,  see  JFVance,  and  Pol%nac.) 

Hactbot  ;  a  pcntable  wind  instrument 
of  the  reed  kind,  consisting  of  a  tube  grad- 
ually vridemng  fiom  the  top  tpwaids  the 
fewer  end,  and  fiimished  virith  keys  and 
circular  holes  for  modulating  its  sounds 
The  general  compass  of  this  instrument 
extends  fiom  the  G  cliff  note  to  D  in  ait» 
but  splo  perfonnecs  fiequendv  cany  it  two 
or  three  notes  higher.  Its  scale  contains  all 
the  semitones,  excepting  the  sharp  of  its 
lowest  note.  The  tone  of  the  hautboy,  in 
skilftd  hands,  is  grateftd  and  soothing,  and 
pardculariv  adaj^ed  to  the  expression  of 
soft  and  plaintive  passages. 

Hacttzlissb,  and  Basselissx  ;  French 
words  i^pfied  to  tapestiy.  HauUKaHcar' 
peii  are  those  virhich  are  wortced  with  a 
perpendicular  warp,  and  Baudisu  carpet$ 
with  a  horizontal  wup.  The  latter  are 
prefoned  in  modern  tunes,  because  they 
are  easier  to  be  made,  and  yet  possess 
equal  beauty.  In  the  Netherlands,  Brus- 
sels and  Doomik  ftimish  the  best  works 
of  this  kind;  in  France,  the  manuiiictoiy 
of  Gobelins. 

HAtnr,  Ren^  Just,  abb^  a  distinguished 
mineralcMpst,  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver^ 
bom  1743^  at  St  Just,  in  the  department 
of  the  Oise,  wSsat  first  chorister,  then 
studied  theology,  and,  during  21  years,  oc- 
cupied the  place  of  a  professor,  at  first  in 
the  college  of  Navarra,  and  afterwards  in 
that  of  the  cardinal  Le  Moine.  He  studied 
botany  as  a  recreation,  but  his  taste  for 
mineralogy  was  awakened  by  the  lectures 
of  Daubenton.  An  accident  led  him  to 
the  fomnation  of  his  system  of  crystalo^- 
phy.  As  he  was  examining  the  coUectkin 
of  rqinerak  belonging  to  M.  France  de 
Croisset,  he  dropped  a  beautiftd  specimen 
of  cakareoua.  war  crystallized  in  prisms, 
which  vras  broken  by  the  fidL  Haiiy  ob- 
served, with  astonishment,  that  the  ftag- 
ments  had  the  smooth,  regular  form  of 
the  rhomboid  crystals  of  Icdandipar.  ''I 
have  fouiid  it  all  r  he  exclaimed;  for  at  this 
moment  he  conceived  the  ftindamental 
idea  of  his  new  system.  He  took  die  fia^- 
ments  home,  and  discovered  the  geometn- 
cal  kw  of  ciyscallization.  He  then  studied 
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geometiy,  and  inventeda  method  of  meas- 
uring and  describing  the  forms  of  ciyatals. 
He  pow,  fot  the  first  time,  yentured  to 
eommuDieate  his  grand  discovery  to,  Jiis 
instructer  Daabeoton,  who,  with  Laplace, 
could  with  difficulty  persuade  the  modest 
Uaiiy  to  communicate  his  discovery  to  thto 
aoulemy,  which,  in  1783,  received  him  as 
adjunct  in  the  class  of  botany.  He  now 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  l^s  studies ;  so 
that  he  remained  a  stranger  to  the  revolu- 
tion, widi  all  its  horrors,  until,  having  refus- 
ed to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
oonstitudon  required  of  the  priests,  he  ^ras 
deprived  of  his  place,  and  was  arrested,  in 
the  midst  of  his  calculationH,  as  a  recusant 
priest  He  calmly  continued  his  studies  in 
wison.  In  the  mean  time,  one  of  his  pupils, 
Geofihn  de  St  Hilaire,  now  member  of  the 
academy,  exerted  himself  in  &vor  of  Haiiy ; 
and  the  remark  of  a  tradesman,  an  officer  of 
police  in  the  quarter  where  Haiiy  lived,  that 
^  it  was  better  to  ^Hune  a  rscusant  priest  than 
put  to  death  a  quiet  num  of  letters,"  saved 
hisKfe.  Geoffix>i  hastened  to  him  with  an 
order  for  his  release.  It  Was  veir  late,  and 
Haiiy,  occhpied  only  with  his  researches, 
wished  to  remain  in  prison  until  the  next 
day.  Haiiy  continued  his  studies,  and 
even  ventured  to  write  in  fiivor  of  Lavoi- 
sier, who  was  then  in  prison,  find  of  Bor- 
da  and  Delambre,  who  had  been  removed 
from  their  places.  After  the  death  of 
Daubenton,  the  acadmny  wished  to  name 
Hie  modest  Haiiy  his  successor ;  but  he  rec- 
ommended Dolomieu,  who  was  imprison- 
ed in  Sicily,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions; the  latter,  however,  having  died  soon 
after  his  liberation,  Haiiy  receiv^  his  place 
from  the  first  consul  The  convention  had 
already  appointed  him  keeper  of  the  rniiv- 
^nloffical  collecfions  of  the  icole  de$  mines, 
and  the  directory  had  created  him  profes- 
sor iti  the  Normal  schooI,and  secretary  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  regulate 
weights  and  measures,  the  result  of  whose 
labors  was  the  new  decimal  system;  he 
was  also  made  a  member  of  the  na^ 
tional  institute.  Bonaparte  appointed  him 
professor  of  mineralo^  in  the  museum  of 
natural  history,  and  afterwards  professor  in 
the  academy  of  Paris.  By  his  influence, 
the  study  of  mineralogy  received  a  new 
impulse;  the  collections  w&tq  increased 
fourfold,  and  exceUendjr  arranged.  He 
was  a  most  obliging  end  instructive  super- 
intendent of  this  collection.  In  18^  at 
the  command  of  Napoleon,  he  wrote  his 
TraUi  de  Physique,  id  six  months.  Be- 
ing directed  to  ask  some  ftivor,  headced 
for  a  place  for  the  husband  of  his  niece. 
Napoleon  granted  his  request,  besides  con« 


on  the  modest  siwant  a  pensi^^  of 
6000  francs.  The  esteem  which  the  empe- 
ror had  for  this  distinguished  man  was  the 
more  honorable  both  to  him  and  to  Haiiy, 
as  the  latter  had  never  stooped  to  flattery, 
and  had  even  opposed  Bonaparte's  elevsr 
tion  to  the  impenal  dignity,  by  signing  ruof, 
when  the  quesdon  was  proposed  for  the 
ratification  of  the  nation.  When  the  em- 
peror, after  his  return  from  Elba,  visited 
the  museum,  he  said  to  Haiiy,  **•  I  read 
your  Physics  agaip  in  Elba,  with  the  great* 
est  intoest  ;**  he  then  decorated  Haiiy  vrith 
the  badges  of  the  leeiOn  of  honor.  Haiiy 
was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  himself  1^ 
conveiising  with  the  pujHlB  or  the  Normal 
school,  wno  often  visited  at  his  house,  and 
whom  he  ah^ys  received  and  entertained 
with  kindness.  He  was  gentle,  indulgent 
and  benevolent  Nothing  could  ruffle  luB 
quiet  temper  but  objections  to  his  sys- 
tem. Notwithstanding  his  feebleness,  he 
attained  the  age  of  neariy  80  years,  and 
died  June  3, 18891  Besides  his  valuable 
treatises  in  dififereat  periodicals,  and  bis 
articles  on  natural  history  in  the  Encvdop^ 
die  M&hodiquef  his  Essai  sur  la  TliSnie,  et 
la  Structure  des  Cristaux  (1784),  his  Traiti 
de  Minindogie  (1801,  4  vols.),  his  TnnU 
MneiUain  de  Phmque,  which  hasahneady 
been  mentioned  (1803,  2  volsA  his  TrmiU 
des  Caradhts  phfsjques  des  rierrespred' 
euses  (1817),  his  TrmU  de  CristaUagrcadde 
(1822,  2  voSB.,with  engravings),  his  TraiiS 
deMmiralogie  (2d  edit,  1^  4  vols.,  with 
an  atlas),  are  the  most  distingui^ed.  The 
charge  of  editinc  the  manuscripts  winch 
he  left,  devolved  on  his  pupil  LafiMse. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  bought  his  pre- 
cious collection  of  minerals,  for  whidi 
HaUy  had  reftwed  an  offer  of  600,000 
&wic8.  Cuvier  deUveied  a  euloay  on 
him  before  the  academy  in  l&iS,  and 
Brogniart,  who  had  beeid  his  assistant,  be- 
came his  successor,  in  the  museum  of  nat^ 
ural  history. 

Haut,  ValentiiH  a  younger  brother  of 
the  preceding,  bom  1746,  founded  the 
institution  fi>r  the  blind  at  Paris.  Previous 
to  this,  he  was  an  instructer  in  the  art  of 
ca^graphy  at  Paris.  When,  in  1783^  the 
blind  pianist  Mile.  Paradis,  of  Vienna, 
gave  a  concert  at  Paris,. the  manner  in 
which  she  was  able  to  read  any  thing, 
writt^  or  printed,  by  means  of  pins  placed 
on  it,  and  the  manner  in  whicJi  she  had 
become  acquainted  .with  -geography,  by 
the  aid  of  maps  in  relief  constructed  by 
Weissenburg,  a  blind  man  of  Manheim, 
CTCited  Haiiy^  attention.  He  took  a 
poor  blind  boy^  by  the  name  of  liesueur, 
w1k>  di^yed  an  active  mind,  into  his 
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house,  iuBtnictBd  him  ftr  some  tkiie>  and 
then  piesented  him  to  the  philandiropic 
eociety.  This  society  sapplied  him^nth 
the  ilmds  DeceaMry  to  estabtish  an  insdttt- 
twa,  aocordiDg  to  bis  plaB,  for  12  Mind 
boysL  Soon  afteri  this  new  institution  far 
the  blind  was  united  with  that  for  the 
dsa£  and  dun^b,  by  the  recommendatioii 
of  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucauh,  and  re- 
moved to  a  building  which  had  been  a 
conrent  of  die  Celestines.  h  soon  ap 
seared,  that  the  two  kinds  of  un&rttmates 
disagreed  entirdy,  that  th^  dislike  for 
each  other  incr^sed  every  day ;  and  at 
length  (1794\  it  became  absohitelv  neees- 
BBiy  to  divide  the  institution.  But  after 
this  separation,  die  establishment  fi>r  the 
blind  aid  not  flourish  so  well  as  that  for 
Che  deaf  and  dumb.  Haiiy  himsetf  was 
partlv  to  Uame  for  this.  With  an  excel- 
lent heart,  he  was  not  sufficiently  attentive 
to  the  proper  management  of  the  aflfairs  of 
the  eHtablishment ;  and,in8tead  (^answering 
the  design  of  the  instimtion,  which  wa&to 
supply,  as  &r  as  possible,  the  lost  sense  of 
the  bhnd,  he  maoe  it  merely  a  comfortable 
reodence  for  them.  It  was  theref<M« 
abandoned,  under  the  consular  govern- 
ment, and  the  pupils  were  placed  in  the 
ho^tal  of  the  Qumze-Vingts,  with  which 
estabfishment  they  remained  connected 
for  14  years,  until,  at  length,  hx  February, 
1B15,  Guilli6,  the  present  director  of  the 
flsyhim  for  the  bliqd,  received  orders  to 
establish  an  institution  in  another  place, 
and  to  oisanize  it  in  an  improved  manner. 
Haiiy  had  involved  himself  in  many  diffi- 
culties by  his  hasty  union  whh  an  unedu- 
cated woman,  and  was  not  successful  in 
bis  attempt,  after  the  abolition  of  the  put>lie 
institution,  to  establish  a  boarding-school 
for  the  falmd  (the  Muski  du  Jb>eu^\ 
Notwithstanding  the  pensioH  of  ^000 
fianes,  which  he  contmu^  to  receive  from 
the  government,  his  circumstances  became 
more  and  more  embarrassed ;  he  there- 
tbte,  accepted  an  invitation  to  superintend, 
at  St  Petersburg,  imder  the  psutronage  of 
the  empress-modter,  an  instimtion  for  the 
instniction  of  the  blind,  in  which  his 
scholar  Foun]der  was  to  be  has  assistant 
But  this  undettakin^  did  not  succeed,  and 
he  returned  to  Paris  in  1806,  where  be 
lived,  with  his  brother  the  minerak^gist, 
until  his  death,  hi  April,  1822.  Iq  die 
revolution,  of  which  he  was  a  warm  ad- 
mirer, be  took  no  share ;  but,  during  the 
directimal  government,  j^  was,  toother 
with  La  R^veiil^re-LepaUX,  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  (so  caHed)  IheapkHanOmpkU, 
His  EtS€ti  8ur  f  Education  des  Jhieuglu 
( Paris,  1786, 4to.)  was  printed  with  letters  i» 
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relief  so  that  the  bHnd  couM  trace  the 
lines  with  tbeis  £nge^  and  thus  feel  the 
letters  and  words. 

HAtiTifE  ;  a  mineral  so  named  t^Bruim 
Neeraaard,  in  honor  of  the  celebrated  ab- 
b^  l&lj.  It  was  ficgt  discovtared  by  the 
a)bb^  Gismondi,  who  natned  It  iakalitA, 
from  Ladiun,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
country  where  it  occurs.  Nose,  who  ob- 
served it  in  the  trap-rocks  of  Audemach, 
ccmsidered  it  as.  allied  to  sapi^ure.  and 
described  under  the  name  of  saphrtn ; 
but  more  recent  examinatians  af  ih  prop- 
erties prove  it  to  be  identical  with  the 
species  called  kaulite  (q.  v.)  by  Haiiy. 

Havaiva,  or  HAVANfiAH  (Spaiiish,  Z« 
HabanOj  that  is,  tiie  harbor) ;  ^  the  ever 
fiikhful  city  of  St  Christopher  of  the  Ha- 
vana," capital  of  the  isknd  of  Cuba,  and 
of  the  province  and  government  of  the 
same  name ;  situated  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  islaiKl,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Lagiza,  with  the  sea  in  its  front  Lat.  N. 
23°  ly  24^';  ton.  W.  82°  23^.  Population, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison  and  strangers,  is 
94,023-^621  whites,  9225  mulattoes  (of 
whom  1010  are  slaves),  and  88477  ne- 
groes (of  whom  92,830  are  daves).  The 
total  i)opulation  is  calculated  at  112,0^ 
The  Havannah  is  the  residence  of  a  cap 
tain-general,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It 
is  the  most  important  commereial  port  in 
Spanish  Amenca,  and  Is  considered  as  the 
key  of  the  West  Indies.  The  hari^  is 
not  only  the  best  in  the  island,  but  is  es- 
teemed by  many  as  the  best  in  the  world, 
on  account  of  its  strength,  and  because  it 
is  capable  of  containing  commodiously 
lOdO  ships,  without  either  cable  or  anchor, 
there  bemg  generally  Six  fadioms  jof  water 
in  the  bay.  The  entrance  into  the  harbor 
is  by  a  narrow  channel,  ab6ut  1000  feet 
wide  at  its  entrance,  so  •  di^lcult  of  access 
that  only  one  vessel  can  enter  at  a  time. 
It  is  strongly  fortified  with  platfonns, 
works,  and  artillery,  for  half  a  suie,  which 
is  the  length  of  the  passage ;;  and  the 
mouth  of  this  channel  is  secured  by  two 
strong  casdes,  one  on  each  side.  The 
l^e  is  also  protected  by  other  strong  for- 
tifications. The  city  stands  on  a  plam  on 
the  west  side  of  the  harbor  The  streets 
are  in  general  nairow,  cnx^ed,  unpaved 
and  dirty.  The  want  of  common  sewers, 
and  of  cleanliness,  and  the  vicinity  of 
marshes,  c<»itribute  to  the  insalubrity  of 
the  Havannah,  which  is  much  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  particu- 
lariy  in  me  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
teinber.  The  city  contains  11  churches, 
which*  are  magnhScently  ornamented,  es- 
pecially the  camedral,  with  gold  and  silver 
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)mmpy  imagee,  A&c;  3  hoipitak,  a  lazaret- 
to, 7  mooasteriea  aod  4  nunneries,  a  uni- 
vecrity,  coUem,  botanical  garden,  nautioai 
achool,  and  78  schoob  for  both  sexes ;  a 
dock-yard,  and  many  other  publie  build- 
ings;  a  theatte,  a  place  for  biyl-figfatB,  and  2 
sgrooaMe  promenades ;  also  a  lunatic  asy- 
hun,  and  a  larffeoharit^  school  An  aque- 
duct supplies  me  shipinng  witl^  water,and 
mms  the  sawmills  in  the  dock-yard.  The 
houMS  are  almost  all  of  onfy  one  story, 
omI  of  a  Oothie  structure.  Thefmnc]^ 
ones  are  built  of  stone,  and  covered  with 
tenaces,  having  larae  apartinenta,  yet  lit- 
tle omamented.  The  great  square  is  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  city.  The 
p(^pulad<Mi  of  Havannah  wns  much  in- 
creased by  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Spain, 
and  hyihe  revolutions  in  Spanish  Ameri- 
ca. Them(»alB  of  the  place  are  kx>se. 
Gaming,  code-fighting,  &C.,  are  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent  The  customs  are  Span^ 
iah;  foreigners  who  go  there  intermanr 
very  little  with  the  natives,  as  they  sel- 
dom intend  to  make  Havannah  their 
permanent  residence.  The  lower  elergy 
are  ignorant  ahd  die  ceremonies  of  re- 
Itffion  are  surrounded  with  a  puerile  show, 
mich  intelligent  Catholics  do  not  ac- 
knowledge as  a  j^nstituent  part  of  thebr 
religion.  Mtoufactueee  are  still  in  their 
in&hcy ;  some  coarse  clodiB  only  are 
made.  The  commerce,  is  very  extensive. 
It  has  rapidly  increased  of  late,  and  the 
rich  productions  of  the  island,  as  well  as 
the  fovoraUe  situation  and  excellent  har- 
horof  the  city,  have  made  Havannah  one 
of  the  most  important  commercial  places 
in  the  world.  (For  a  particular  account 
of  its  commerce,  see  the  article  Cubeuy- 
The  city  was  founded  in  1511,  by  Diego 
Velasauez.  It  was  taken  in  1596,  bj  a 
Frencn  pirate ;  afterwards  by  the  Enghsh, 
French,  and  buccaneers ;  it  was  again 
taken  by  the  English  in  176^  but  was  re- 
stored to  Spahi  at  die  peace  of  1763.-^ 
The  Havannah  has  the  honor  of  contain- 
ing the  Ixmes  of  Columbus,  the  ilkistribus 
discoverer  of  America.  In  consequence 
of  an  order  contained  in  the  wiO  of  Co- 
lumbus, his  body  was  removed  from  the 
Carthusian  convent  of  SeviHe,  and  depos- 
ited, along  with  the  chains  with  which  he 
had  been  loaded  at  Cuba,  on  the  right  of 
the  high  ahar  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. When  that  iriand  was  ceded  to 
the  French,  his  descendants  directed  that 
the  brass  coffin,  in  which  the  whole  was 
contained,  should  be  removed  to  tliis  city, 
which  was  done  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1796.  His  bones  are  now  preserved  in  a 
silver  um  on  the  left  of  the  altar  of  the 


cathedraL  The  dttMotment  of  Havannah 
contaibs  the  city~ana  42  places,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  1^7,826,  of  whom  )09,535  are 
slaves.  (See  the  official  work  Cumko 
JB0tmdistk6  de  la Sienwre  ISdida  dtCur 
&a,  wire$pomUenie  al  wsmode  1827  (Havana, 
1829) ;  also  A»  Abbot's  Letters  on  Cuba, 
(Boston,  1829),  and  Afexander  von  Jhrnt- 
b6idt*9jSa$aipolUiqueiurkRMiamnedela 
ArawdUEspagfuJPnriB,  1806— 1809, 4to.) 

Havsrcahf,  one  of  the.  most  cele- 
brated philologists  of  the  18th  centuipr, 
bom  at  Utrecht  in  1683,  made  such  rapid 
advances  in  his  studies,  that  he  ww  num- 
bered among  the  learned  at  the  time  of 
bis  leaving  schooL  Not  long  afterwards, 
he  was  invited  to  accept  the  proftssorshq> 
<^  the  Greek  language  at  Leaden,  to 
which  was  also  annexeid  the  proressorship 
of  history  and  eloouence.  He  published 
a  number  of  valuable  treatises,  and  ^ed 
in  1742.  From  travelling  in  Italy,  he  de- 
rived a  lasle  for  the  study  of  medals  and 
coins,  the  ftuits  of  which  he  exhibited  in 
the  Thesaurus  MardUanm^  in  the  treatise 
on  the  coins  (^  Alexander  the  Great^  in 
his  imiversal  history  according  to  com& 
and  in  several  catalogues  of  co&ections  of 
ccMns.  We  pass  over  some  other  writina 
of  his,  to  mention  his  editionB  of  the  .^p^ 
ogtticus  of  Teftullian  (1718),  of  Lucretuis 
(1725, 2  vols.,  4to.),  of  the  history  of  Jose- 
phus(1726,2vols.,  foL),of  Eutr(»ius(1729), 
of  Orosius  (1738, 4to.^  of  SaDust  (1742,  S 
vo]8.,4to.),and  of  Cen8orinu8(1743or  17^ 
which  are  still  highly  esteemwl  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  text  and  the  treatises  con- 
nected with  them.  No  less  esteemed  isliis 
SyUoge  Scrijdonanf  qwi  (U  Lmjpi^t  Gr^toa 
verad  rtda  Prommtiati(nu  OmmiaUana 
ttjlitrntrmd  (Leyden,  1736—40, 2  vols.). 

HaVbehill  ;  a  post-fovim,  and  the  naif 
shire  town  for  Grafton  county.  New 
Hampshire^  on  Connecticut  river,  70  miles 
ftom  Concord,  and  27  fiom  Dartmouth 
oollege,in  lat  44^  d'  N.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parishes,  the  north  and  the  south,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  meeting-house.  The 
principal  villaj^  ts  in  the  south-west  part 
of  £he  townahipv  en  the  river,  and  is  called 
Ha»erkUl  Corner.  Its  ntuation  is  very 
beautiftil,  and  it  has  a  couit-house,  an 
academy,  a  jail,  a  bank  and  a  printing- 
office.  Another  pleasant  village  is  forming 
in  the  north-west  part  of  the  town.  The 
population  of  Haverhill  in  1820was  160a 
(For  the  population  in  1830,  see  C7.  States.) 

Haverhill  ;  a  post-towa  hi  Essex 
eounm  Massachusetts,  on  the  north  side 
of  Merrimack  river,  18  miles  from  its 
mouth,  15  from  Newbuiyport,  19  fit>m 
Salem,  and  30  north  of  Boston.    It  is  con- 
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nected  vridi  Bradfoid  bf  a  Imdgewidi 
three  aiches  of  180  ftet  each,  soppoited 
b3r  three  stone  piere  40  feet  smiaie.  The 
tide  RBes  here  fbcir  or  five  roet,  but  the 
water  is  DOt  sale  The  river  is  navigable 
to  this  place  for  vessels  of  100  tons  bm^ 
then,  but  only  fiat  boats  ascend  farther. 
Hie  principal  village  of  HaverhiU'  is  shuat- 
ed  on  the  ade  cf  a  hill  dopmg  towardsthe 
river.  It  is  a  veiy  pleasant  nm  flouriehing 
town,  and  has  consMlerahle  trade.  Hereisa 
honk,  an  academy,  a  priDting^<yfilee  which 
inuesa  weekly  newapaper,  and  four  housepi 
ibrpublic  worship.  Population  inl6d(V3013. 
Haves  de  GeIce,  liS,  or  Lx  Haves  ;  an 
important  seapoit  c^  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  die  Lower-Seme ;  45  miles 
west  of  Rouen,  113  north-west  of  Paris ; 
ko.  0«  le'  40^'  E. ;  laL  49^»  14"  N.; 
populadon  31,049.  It  is  situatedin  a fiaL 
marshy  sdil,  intersected  vnth  creeks  and 
ditches,  on  the  British  chminel,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine.  It  is  strong  fbiti- 
fied.being^suiTOunded  bylof^mUB  and 
ditches,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  It  is 
the  bnhr  eligible  haibor  eikn^^  the  viiiole 
coast  fiom  Cherboui||^,  an^  is  d^^wble  of 
ooDlaining  600  or  700  veesels^d  has  a  long 
pier,  and  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  fioal 
flfahw  of  war  of  60  cuns.  The  town  hasp»- 
eulSar  advantam  Stun  its  situation  at  tha 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  its  beincr  the  sea- 
port of  PaiM,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  mercantile  ports  of  France, 
fiteamboati  start  recularly  fyr  Paris,  Hcm- 
fleiir,  Rouen  and  England,  and  regular 
lines  ofpackels  run  between  this  port  and 
Cadiz,  Hambung  Portugal,  Mexico,  Brazfi 
and  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  kmg 
and  narrow  streets ;  the  firmits  <^  the  houses 
are  lofty,  Iwt  have  a^heavy  and  mean  ap-> 
pearance,  beins  sometimes  of  stone,  mtt 
oflenerofwoocL  It  contains  two  churches, 
three  conv^its,  an  hospital,  town-house,  an 
arsenal,  magazines,  and  store-houses  neces- 
saiy  for  the  construction  and  aiming  of 
ahipsL  Louis  XII  laid  here  the  fbundatieii 
of  a  town  in  1509,  where  only  a  few  fish- 
ing huts  had  prevMHidy  eacisted.  Francis 
I  erected  some  fortificatkHis,  and  it  vpas 
some  time  called  DrantiscopoKi ;  but  a 
chapel,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Grace, 
fp^e  it  the  name  of  Le  Hmre  de  Oraee; 
It  is  now  only  called  Lt  Havre.  It  bar 
always  been  largely  engaged  in  the  New- 
foundland fishery.  Havre  and  Liverpod 
are  the  principal  points  of  communiea- 
tioa  between  the  oB  worid  and  the  new. 
Several  packets  run  monthly  fix>m  New 
York  to  Havre,  which,  with  the  packets 
firam  the  same  place  to  Liverpool,  are  the 
finest  in  the  world. 


Havrb  ds  Geacx  i  a  post-town  and 
port  of  entry  in  Harfiml  county,  Mary- 
land, on  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehan- 
Bah  river,  at  its  confluence  With  Chesa- 
peake bay ;  36  miles  north-east  of  Bal^ 
more,  and  73  ftom  Washington ;  lat  dO** 
33"  N. ;  Ion.  76^  12"  W.  It  containsabout 
50  houses^  and  is  a  jpkice  of  some  trade. 
It  was  burnt  by  the  Enclidi,  May  3;  1813. 
Hawaif.  (See  Owhfiie.) 
UAW%{falco).  Inthe8rdclei:fl^(q.v.), 
Mrt  of  this  numerous  apd  berplexing  genus 
has  afaeady  been  spoken  oL  Itnow  remains 
to  speak  of  such  of  the  remainder  as  are 
known  under  the  common  name  ofkmokjor 
ftdecn.  l%ese  birds  derive  additional  m- 
terest  fit>m  the  great  use  made  of  them  In 
the  amusement  of  hawking,  which  seems 
to  have  been  almost  unrveMl,  at  certain 
stages  in  the  progress  of  nations.  Nothing 
is  more  arbitrary,  or  involved  in  greater 
unceitainty,  than  the  classification  of 
hawks.  A  man's  life  seems  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  acquire  a  perfiM^  knowledge  <^  all 
the  species  and  endless  varieties  whidi 
some  naturalists  have  given  xjf  this  bird. 
This  is  owing  to  the  change  in  the  color  of 
their  j>]umage  durinf  the  firtt  three  vean 
of  their  life.  We  shaD,  therefore,  cive  a 
list  of  all  our  native  species,  derived  fi!om 
Bonaparte's  Synopsis,  also  includinjpr  the 
arrangement  of  such  of  the  fiilcon  trme  as 
have  been  noticed  under  EagU  i — 
Genus  FALCX)  is  subdivided  into  the  fol- 
lowing subgenera: — Jiqmla^  Haliaitu», 
Panduniflmco,  Astur^  Jctmidy  JEZoitttf, 
BuUo,  Circus. 

L  BSlwUmgattdy  straight  at  htut. 

A<2triLA.     F.  Jithvs,  L,    Ring^tailed  ea- 
gle.   Common  to  both  continents. 
HALiAenrs.    F.  kucoeephalua,  L.    Bald 

eagle.    Common  to  both  continents. 

Pandion.     F.  haliaetus,  L,    Fisfa-hainic. 

Inhabits  almost  eveij  part  of  the  globe. 

n.  BSEicwntd  from  Iht  hat. 
I.  BtS  mJQi  a  sharp  ioM  each  side. 

(a)  mngs  reaekimg  to  iU^  qf^taU, 

Falco.    F.  peregrinusf  Gwu    Great-foot- 
ed hanrit.    Both  continents. 

(b)  ffings  not  reaeking  to  tw  qfihe  taHj 

tarsi  sctddlaUa. 

F.  sparverims^   L.     American  narrow* 

hawk.    Peouhar  to  N.  Amenea. 

F.  eolwnhariuSf  L.    Pigetm-hawk. 

2.  BSl  tnih  an  ohtuse  lobe  eadi  side. 
(a)  Tarsi  rathsr  short  and  robusL 
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AsTtjR.  Fjndnmbarius,  L.  Ash-colored 
hawk.    Common  to  both  contineDts. 

F.  Pemtsylvanicus^  fPUs.  Broad-winged 
hawk.  Peculiar  to  N.  America  ;  very 
rare.  ' 

(b)  Tctrsi  Umgt  slender,  smooth, 

F.velox,  Wfls.  Slate-colored  hawk.  Sharp- 
.    shintiedH.    Peculiar  to  N.  America* 
F.cooperiiy  Bon,    Coopei^shawk.    Pecu- 

Harto.N.  Ainerica. 
ICTI5IA.    F,  fkunkeus,  Gm,     Mi^stflapiii 

kite.    Peculiar  to  N.  and  S.  America. 
Ei^NUfl.   F.dispar^Thnm,   Whit&^ailed 

hawk.    N.  and  8.  America. 

F.  Jwrcatus,  L.     Swallow-tailed  hawk. 

N.  and  S.  America. 

(«)  Tarsi  feaihered  to  1h€  toes, 
BuTEO.    F,  lagopus^    Rough-legged  fel- 

con.    Common  to  both  contiilent& 

F.  Sandi'JohamviSf   Gm,     Bhck  hawk. 

Peculiar  to  N.  America. 

(0)  Totrsi  partly  feaihered. 
F,  horealis,  Gm,     Red-tailed  hawk,  and 
American   buzzard.     Peculiar    to  N. 
America. 

Circus.  F,  hyemalis,  Gm.  Winter  ftl- 
con.  Red-shouldered  hawk.  Peculiar 
to  N.America.  v 
J^.  q^cauuSf  L.  Marsh-hawk.  Inhabits 
both  continents. 
Ha  WEE,  Edward,  lord ;  a  celebrated  na^ 
yal  commander  of  the  last  century.  His 
father,  a  member  of  the  English  bar,  in 
compliance  with  the  strong  predilection 
which  hffl  80IV  evinced,  at  an  early  wre,  for 
a  sea-ftring  li^  procured  him  a  midship- 
man's birth  aboard  a  king's  ship.,  After 
going  through  the  usual  gradations,  he 
WBB  appoint^,  hi  1734,  to  the  command 
of  the  ^¥olf,  and  served  with  great  credit 
Beinff  promoted  to  the  command  of  a 
squadron,  in  1747,  he  fell  in  with  the 
French  fleet,  which  he  totally  defeated, 
taking  six  laige  ships  of  the  line.  For 
this  service,  he  was  presented  with  the  va- 
cant red  riband,  ana  promoted  to  be  vice- 
a<haural  of  the  blue.  In  1759,  being  then 
vice-admiral  of  the  white,  he  was  sent  in 
pursuit  of  the  Brest  fleet,  which  he  came 
lip  with  off  Belleisle,  and  gave  the  etiemy 
a  second  defeat,  not  inferior  to  the  first 
These  successes  were  rewarded  vrith  a 
penoon  of  £9000,  voted  him  by  periia- 
ment ;  and,  in  1765,  he  reached  at  length 
the  head  of  his  profession,  being  appoint- 
ed vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain,  mm  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty.  In  1776,  he  was 
advanced  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of  lords, 
but  Burrived  this  accession  of  dignity  little 


more  than  four  years,  dying  at  Shcpper- 
ton,  in  the  comity  of  Middlesex,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1781. 

Hawkesworth,  John,  LL.D.;  the  son 
of  a  watchmaker,  of  Brondey,  in  Kent, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1715.  His  &ther 
apprenticed  him,  at  an  eariy  age,  to  his 
own  trade.  His  dislike  to  the  bueoness, 
however,  soon  proved  insuperable,  and  he 
became  clerii  tb  a  writing  statiooer.  Some 
essays  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in- 
troduced him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Cave, 
the  proprietor  of  that  work,  who,  on  the 
secession  of  Johnscm,'  placed  him  hi  hb 
situation,  as  compiler  of  the  debates  in 
both  houses  of  paiiiaknent  In  17^  thet^ 
appeared,  fhun  his  peti,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  eesam  which  he  continued  throueh 
that  and  the  two  fbllovring  years,  with  t£e 
asnstance  of  his  friend  Joseph  Warton, 
and  other  occanonal  contributorsw  These 
were  collected  and  pubfished  (in  4  vols., 
ISmo.),  und^  the  title  of  the  Adventurer. 
He  then  undertook  a  commission  fi*om 
govemnient  to  arrange  and  dkest  the  dis- 
covery voyages  of  Byron,  Wanis,  Carteret 
and  (>x>k,  in  the  Pacific  This  task  he 
completed,  not  ahbgether  to. the  satisfiic- 
tion  of  the  public,  in  1773,  when  the  woik 
tqipeared  in  three  volumes^  4to.  He  died 
at  Bromley,  November  16, 1773. 

Hawkins,  sir  John ;  a  renowitied  Eng- 
lish sea  commander  of  the  16th  century. 
He  was  a  native  of  Plvmoutfa,  and  was 
the  son  of  captain  William  Havrkins,  a 
naval  oflicer.  He  made  several  vojragee 
in  his  youth,  and  thus  acquired  much  ma- 
ritime experience.  In  156%  he  projected 
an  expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
procure  Negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  convey  them  for  sale  to  the  West  In- 
dies. In  this  plan  he  was  successful ;  and 
he  is  branded,  on  the  page  of  history,  as 
^  first  Englishman,  after  the  discovery 
of  America,  who  made  a  merchandise  of 
^e  human  species.  He  made  two  subse- 
quent voyages  for  the  purpose,  one  of 
which  proved  very  profitable ;  and  he  was 
rewarded  for  the  supposed  benefit  confer- 
red cm  his  country,  oy  the  addition  of  a 
crest  to  his  coat  of  arms,  consisting  of  *<a 
demi-Moor,  proper,  bound  with  a  cord." 
The  third  expedition  was  unfbrtunate ;  for, 
having  endeavored  to  carry  on  a  contra- 
band trade  with  the  Spaniards,  his  small 
fleet  was  attacked  by  an  overpowering 
force,  and  only  one  of  his  ships  and  a  bane 
esca^ied  being  taken  or  destroyed ;  and,  af- 
ter undeigoing  great  hardships,  be  reach- 
ed home  in  January,  1568.  He  after- 
wards filled  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
navy ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  much 
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consul|l«d  on  maritkne  affidn.  In  1588^ 
he  was  appointed  vice-adminil  of  the 
squadron  sent  out  against  the  6pauidi 
ajinad%  and  he  zeceived  the  honor  of 
Jcnigfatbood  for  iiis  conduct  on  that  occa- 
sion. His  last  service  was  in  1595,  when 
he  was  sent,  with  sir  Francis  Dralce,  i^unst 
the  West  Indian  settlements  of  the  Span- 
icatis.  The  two  coaunanderB  differed  in 
opinion ;  and  their  consequent  want  of 
success  occasioned  so  much  chagrin  to  sir 
John  Hawkins,  that  it  is  supposed  to 
have  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  sea,  November  21,  1535^  in  his  75th 
year. 

Hawkins,  sir  John ;  a  lawyer  and  mis- 
ceDaneoos  writer  of  th^  last  centuiy.  He 
was  bom  in  London,  in  1719.  He  prac- 
tised as  a  solicitor,  with  reputation,  for 
some  years,  vmting  also  for  the  periodical 
press.  In  1749,  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  a  club  established  by  doctor  John- 
son, with  whom  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance which  lasted  during  th^ur  joint 
hves.  He  contributed  some  notes  fur 
Johnson  and  Steevens*  edition  of  Shak- 
epeaie^  and  fi>r  some  yeans  he  was  engag- 
ed in  preparmg  for  the  press  a  Gei^ral 
Histoiy  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Husic,  which  he  published  in  1776  (in  5 
vols.  4to.\.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  having  ac- 
cepted tne  offioe  of  executor  to  doctor 
Johnson,  was  emplo)red  b^  the  booksellers 
to  draw  up  a  memoir  of  that  celebrated 
writer,  to  accompany  a  posthumous  edi- 
tion of  hi»  woixs.  Neither  as  editor  or 
biographer  does  he  appear  to  advantage. 
Some  pieces,  not  written  by  Johnson,  are 
primed  among  his  works;  and  the  life, 
which  forms  a  bulky  octavo,  seems  to 
have  se^ed  the  writer  as  a  receptacle  for 
^  contents  of  his  common-place  bo^ 
His  death  took  place  May  21, 1789, 

HAWKwoon,  sir  John ;  a  military  adven- 
turer of  the  14th  centuiy,  who,  by  his  valor 
and  conduct  as  a  c<Hnmander,  raised  him- 
self fiom  an  humble  origin  to  rank  and 
reputation.  Having  entered*  in  the  capaci- 
tv  of  a  private  sokSer,  the  English,  army, 
then  preparingfor  the  invasion  of  France, 
with  Edward  HI  and  the  Bhck  Prince  at 
ks  head,  his  courage  and  military  abilities 
soon  procured  him  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood. In  1360,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Breti^y,  sir  John  joined  himself 
with  some  other  soUiers  of  fortune,  whose 
revenues  weie  unequal  to  the  su^^rt  of 
their  rank  in  tinies  of  tranquillity.  These 
asMx^iates,  under  the  name  otLuioard  Ve- 
ntcf ,  continued,  notwithstanding  the  cessa- 
tion of  national  hostilities,  to  harads  and 
plunder  their  old  enemies,  the  French,  and 
17* 


even  extended  their  depredations  to  Italy. 
After  leading  a  marauding  life  of  this  de- 
scription for  neariy  four  years,  he  once 
more  took  regular  military  service,  undeir 
the  republic  of  Pisa,  and  displayed  his  ac- 
customed bravery.  Having  carried  arms 
under  this  banner  for  three-and-twenty 
yean^  he^  in  138^  exchanged  the  Fisan 
service  ftn-  that  of  the  Floreotmes.  He 
died  at  Florence^  March  6,  1393,  at  a 
great  age,  and  was  honored  with  a  pub- 
fio  funend  in  the  church  of  Santa  Kepa* 
rata. 

Hawubt,  Joseph,  a  distiBguished  Amer- 
ican patriot  was  bom,  in  1724,  at  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts  where  he  became 
a  lawyer,  alter  graduating  at  Yale  college, 
in  1742.  He  soon  acquired  great  emi- 
nence in  his  profession,  and  an  extmsive 
pactice.  He  was  ^isthiguished  for  his 
Kpowledge  of  political  histoiy  and  the 
principles  of  firee  government — a  circum* 
stance  that  r^eied  him  one  of  the  ablest 
advocates  of  American  liberty,  in  the  de- 
fence of  which  he  took  an  early  andstren* 
uous  part  His  influence  in  the  quarter 
of  the  country  in  which  he  lived  became 
very  great,  and  was  owing  as  much  to  his 
hidb-minded,  inflexible  integrity,  as  to  his 
tafents.  The  sentimentB  ^  enmity  and 
dread  which  the  friends  of  the  British  ad* 
jninistiation  entertained)  in  consequence, 
towards  him,  caused  them  to  seek  every 
method  of  injuring  him ;  and,  by  their  ex- 
ertions, he  was  at  length  excluded  from 
the  bar ;  to  which,  however,  he  was  soon 
restored.  The  imputations  which  ther 
cast  upon  lus  conduct  irritated  him  tosuch 
a  degree,  that  he  pled^  himself  never  to 
accept  of  any  promotum,  office,  oreknohi- 
ment,  under  any  covemment— a  pledge 
which  he  amply  redeemed.  He  was  sev- 
eral times  chosen  a  eounsellor,  but  refused 
to  accept  the  office,  preferringa  seat  in  the 
legislature,  U>  which  he  was  first  elected 
in  1764.  In  that  body  he  continued  to  ex- 
ert himself,  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  ef- 
fect, against  the  arintnuy  measures  of  the 
government,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  they  should  be  re- 
sisted by  arms.  As  the  crisis  approached, 
some 


ger 


le  persons  represented  to  him  the  dan* 
of^enteringmto  a  contest  apparent^ 
so  unequal  His  answer  was,  **  We  must 
put  to  sea;  Providence  vriU  bring  us  into 
port."  Although  major  lUwley  retired 
from  the  \^&SxxfB  in  1776,  he  did  not 
abate  liis  efilorts  to  advance  his  coantiy% 
cause,  but,  by  his  powerful  addressee^  con- 
tributed to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  during  the  times  of  the  great- 
est difficulties  and  gk>Qm.    He  died  March 
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10,  1788,  aged  64  yean,  having  been 
greatly  afflicted,  during  the  latter  portion 
of  bis  life,  with  bypochondriacaf  disor- 
ders. 

Hawthoiln,  or  Whit£  Thorn  {craUt- 
gu8  ojnfaeaniha)',  a  small,  spiny  European 
tree,  nsing  so^ietimes  to  the  height  of  90 
to  25  fe^  much  admired  for  the  beauty 
of  its  foliage,  and  forming  exceUent  hedg- 
es. The  leaves  are  smooth,  shining,  more 
or  leas  deeply  lobed,  and  of  a  very  Mauti- 
fiil  green  color;  the  flowers  are  white, 
sometimes  widi  a  reddish  tinge,  disposed 
in  corymbs,  and  possess  an  a^^eeable  per- 
fume; the  Gmt,  When  mature^  is  of  a 
bright  red  color.  The  species  oicraiagut 
are  about  30  in  number,  all  riuubs  or  small 
trees,  spiny,  with  ah^mate  simple  or  lobed 
leaves,  ami  bearing  fiuit  resembling,  in 
miniature,  that  of  the  apple,  to  wfaichjplant 
they  are  clos^  allied,  oeins^  distinguished 
chiefly  by  their  osseous  seeos,  and  are  ar- 
ranged with  it  under  the«m»e  natural  fiuni- 
ly  roaaeett.  One  half  of  thespecies  are  na- 
tives of  the  U.  States,  many  of  them  orna- 
mental, and  equally  adapted  to  the  forma- 
tion of  hedges  with  the  European. 

Hatdn,  Joseph ;  bom  1732,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Rohrau,  on  the  bordere  of  Hunga- 
ly  and  Austria.  His  fkther,  a  poor  wfaeel- 
wriglit,  played  on  the  harp  on  Sundays,  his 
motner  accompanying  vnth  her  v^oioe. 
When  the  boy  was  five  years  old,  he  used, 
during  his  parents'  performance,  to  make 
motions  with  a  board  and  a  stick,  as  if  he 
was  playing  the  violin.  A  schoolmaster, 
whom  accident  led  to  this  concert,  observ- 
ing that  Joseph  kept  good  time,  n^ed  per- 
miBsion  to  tate  him  to  his  school.  .  Here 
he  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  received 
instrttctk>n  in  singing  and  in  playing  on  the 
violin  and  other  instnunents.  After  he 
had  been  here  two  years,  he  became,  at 
the  age  of  eight  yenra,  a  chorister  iu  St 
Stephen's.  At  the  age  of  ten  years,  he 
conmoeed  pieces  for  six  or  eight  voices. 
*^  I  then  tbcmght,"  he  afterwards  remaiked, 
lau^iingly,  ^  that  the  blacker  the  paper, 
the  finer  the  music."  With  his  fine  so- 
prano, he  lost  his  place,  in  his  16th  year. 
His  situation  was  now  very  discouraging, 
and  he  had  a  foretaste  of  the  difficultiee 
which  await  an  artist  without  fortune  or 
patrons.  He  gave  ihstructions  in  music, 
played  in  the  orchestra,  and  occupied 
nimself  with  composhiff.  "With  ray 
worm-eaten  harpsidiord,"  sud  he,  *<  I  did 
not  envy  the  lot  of  kings."  At  that  time, 
the  six  first  sonatas  of  Emanuel  Bach  fell 
into  his  hands.  **  I  did  not  leave  the  harp- 
JHchord,"  said  he,  **  until  they  were  played 
through,  fix>m  beginning  to  end ;  and  any 


one,  who  knows  me,  nnist  perceive  that  I 
owe  much  to  Emanuel  Bach ;  that  I  have 
carefiilly  studied  his  style ;  and  he  hinaself 
onee  paid  me  a  compUment  about  it** 
The  youth  at  length  had  the  good  fiHtime 
to  become  acquainted  with  a  MUe.  de- 
Martinez,  the  m«)d  of  Metastasio.  He 
instructed  her  in  singing  and  playing  on 
the  harpsichord,  for  which  he  received 
his  board  and  lodging.  The  Jiet  opera- 
poet  of  the  axe  and  me  best  compose  of 
symphonies  thus  lived  in  the  same  houaev 
though  in  very  different  circumstanoea 
The  poet,  honored  with  the  fiivor  of 
the  court,  hved  in  the  midst  of  pleasures, 
while  the  poor  musieian  was  obliged  to 
pass  the  days  in  bed,  for  want  w  fueL 
When  MUe.  de  Martinez  left  Vienna, 
Haydn  was  again  plungedHn  the  greatest 
disoresB.  He  retired  into  the  submb  of 
Leopoldstadt,  where  a  hair-dseaser  took 
him  into  his  house.  This  rendence  had 
a  fatal  influence  over  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  manried  the  daughter  of  his  host,  who 
poisoned  his  haf^est  da3rs.  Haydn  was 
18  years  okl  wh^i  he  composed  his  firat 
quartetto,  which  met  y/i(h  general  success, 
and  encouraged  him  to  new  e£R>rtB.  At 
the  age  of  19,  he  composed  the  Devil  on 
Two  Sticks,  an  opera  yf\ach  was  forbid- 
den, on  account  of  its^  satirical  character, 
after  its  third  representation.  Haydn  now 
became  80  celebrated,  that  prince  Est^- 
hazy  placed  him  at  the  bead  of  his  pri- 
vate cnapeL  For  this  princ«  he  compos- 
ed some  beautiftil  symphonies,— -a  depart- 
ment in  which  he  excelled  all  other  compo- 
sersr^and  the  greatest  part  of  his  fine  quar- 
tetts.  Here  he  also  composed  the  sympho- 
ny known  by  the  name  of  HaofdnU  Dtpar- 
iwrey  in  which  one  instrument  stops  afler 
another,  and  each  musician,  as  soon  as  he 
has  finished,  puts  out  his  light,  roils  up  his 
note4)ook,  and  jetiree*  When,  after  a  pe- 
riod of  about  20  years,  the  prince  Estemft- 
zy  reduced  his  court,  and  Haydn  receiv- 
ed his  discharge,  he  went  to  London,  to 
which  he  had  often  been  invited.  In 
1794«  he  made  a  second  ioumey  thither. 
He  found  a  most  splendid  reception,  and 
tfie  muversity  of  Oxford  conferred  upop 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music  In 
England,  Haydn  first  became  generally 
known ;  h^  had  not  enjoyed  an  extenmve 
reputation  in  his  native  country.  On  his 
return  firom  England,  he  purchased  a 
small  house  and  garden  in  one  of  the  sub« 
urbs  of  Vienna.  Here  he  composed  the 
CreatM>n  and  the  Seasons.  The  former 
work,  which  is  full  of  the  fire  of  youth, 
was  finished  in  his  65th  year.  The  Sva- 
aons,  his  last  woric,  was  completed  iu  11 
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moatfafk  '  Among  his  numerous  works 
ure  also  a  TV  Demn^  a  SUAat,  many  ocm- 
certs,  raairheB)  masses,  &<%  Haydn  made 
a  new  epocb  in  instrumental  music  In- 
exhaustiole  in  inveittion  andeteeudon, 
always  new  and  original,  always  surpris- 
ing and  satisfying  tl^  hearer,  he  rulea  the 
taste  of  the  age.  His  ^raipfaonies  have  all 
these  characterisdc^  From  him  the  quar- 
tetts  first  obtained  a  q>irit  and  an  artful  in- 
Totution,  which  enraptured  coimoissetus. 
Some  years  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened May  31, 1609,  the  Dilettanti  socie^ 
m  Vienna  concluded  their  winter  concerts 
with  a  splendid  jperformance  of  the  Crea- 
tion, to  which  Haydn  was  invited*  His 
reception  made  a  great  impression  on  him, 
weakened  as  he  was  by  age,  but  his  own 
work  affected  him  still  more  deeply;  and, 
at  the  passage  **lt  was  light,"  overpower- 
ed by  the  httrmony  which  he  had  himself 
created,  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks, 
and,  with  upraised  arms,  he  cried,  <*Not 
from  me,  but  thence  does  all  this  come!** 
He  sunk  under  the  weight  of  his  feelings, 
and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  out 

Hatdoii,  &,  a  distinffuiahed  Jiistorical 
painter,  bom  at  PlymouUi,  England^  1786, 
was  the  son  of  a  bo(^(seller.  Even  while 
a  boy,  he  was  extravagantly  fi>nd  of  paint- 
ing. The  father  earnestly  begged  hia 
master  to  try  every  means  to  wean  him 
from  his  love  of  the  art;  but  his  efibrts 
had  htfle  efibct,  and  the  example  of  the 
young  artist  iunMrecT  many  of  the  other 
0cbool-boys  witk  a  desire  of  painting* 
The  discourses  of  sir  Jodiua  Reynolds, 
which  fell  into  his  hands,  determined  iiim 
to  make  paintinff  his  profession.  His 
fither  finally  yielded,  and  allowed  him  to 
fo  to  London,  where  he  beam  his  studies 
m  die  royal  academy,  in  lo04.  Here  he 
drew  two  years  with  unwearied  industry, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  dissected  in  an  ana- 
tomical school  Fuseli  (q.  V.)  became  his 
natron,  and  Wilkie  his  friend.  In  1808, 
ne  began  his  Dentatus;  bat,  having  been 
admitted  to  see  the  Elgin  marbles,  he  rub- 
bed out  his  whole  work,  and  began  it 
again  on  new  principles,  derived  from 
midse  works,  fipom  which  he  sometimes 
drew  for  12  and  15  hours  at  a  time.  The 
Dentatus  was  exhilnted  at  the  royid  insti- 
tution, in  1809,  where  it  received  the  great 
prize.  Being  Bl  treated  by  the  academy, 
ne  determine  to  have  no  connexion  with 
it ;  the  prize  was  also  unthheld  fii^m  him, 
and  he  was  therefore  left  entirely  without 
resources,  after  he  had  been  four  mouths 
employed  on  his  Solonoou.  He  sold  his 
books  and  clothes,  and  completed  the  pic- 
ture in  two  years ;  but  his  amplication  nad 


impaired  his  health  and  inim«d  his  eyes. 
In  1814,  he  visited  Paris,  in  company  with 
WiBde.  His  Christ  entering  Jerusalem 
was  exhibited  in  1820,  with  the  sreatest 
success.  The  ^resurrection  of  Lazarus 
(1823)  was  also  much  admired.  They 
were  sold,  the  former  for  £350^  the  latter 
for  £^0. 

HAtucr,  William,  an  English  poet  of 
the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Chichester, 
in  1745,  and  smdied  at  Trinity  coU^gpe, 
Cambridce.  After  quitting  the  imiversity, 
he  settled  at  Eartham,  in  Sussex,  where 
he  possessed  landed  property,  devoting  hia 
time  principally  to  literature.  His  Po^ieal 
Epistle  to  an  eminent  Painter  (G.  Rom^ 
neyl  1778,  was  followed  by  two  other 
small  poems.  In  1780app^red  his  Es- 
say on  History,  in  Three  (poedcal)  E^^ 
ties  to  Edward  Gibbon  (4to.],  and,  m  1781, 
his  Triumphs  of  Temper.  He  next  pub- 
lished an  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry  (1782), 
Essay  on  Painting,  Triumphs  of  Musit, 
and  Essay  on  Sculpture.  The  most  popu- 
lar work  which  Hayley  produced,  next  to 
the  Triumphs  of  Temper,  was  a  prose  Es" 
say  on  Old  Maids  (3  volsl,  ]2mo.),  illustrat- 
ed by  a  series  of  fictitious  narratives,  chief- 
ly satirical.  In  1803,  he  published  the  lifo 
and  correspondence  of  tne  poet  Cowper 
(2  vols.,  4toA  to  which  he  added  a  supple- 
ment in  18i06.  He  died  I<fovember  12, 
1820. 

Hatmarket  Theatre  ;  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal diealres  of  London,  so  called  Jronqi 
the  Haymarket,  where  it  is  situated.  It 
was  opened  in  1821,  almost  on  the  nte  of 
the  original  building,  which  was  erected  in 
1702.  The  theatre  is  licensed  to  exhibit 
regular  dramas  during  siumner. 

Hatnx,  Isaac,  a  patriot  of  the  revolution, 
was  descended  fipmn  a  highly  respectable 
flunily  in  South  Carolina ;  and  when  the 
struggle  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  countiy  conunenced^  he  was  living 
on  his  plantation,  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
independent  fortune.  In  1780,  he  held 
the  rank  of  captain  in  a  corps  of  militia 
artilleiy,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
serving  as  a  senator  in  the  atate  legislature. 
Having  been  disgusted  by  the  promotion 
of  a  junior  officer  over  his  head,  he  resign- 
ed his  commission,  and  returned  to  the 
rioikB  of  the  company  which  he  had  com- 
manded, as  a  private,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  during  the  siege  of  Charleston  by 
the  rojal  troops.  After  the  capitulation  of 
that  City,  by  which  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Americans  were  guarantici], 
though  it  precluded  them  fixim  again  bear- 
ing arms,  Mr.  Hayne  returned  to  his  fiurn. 
Here,  in  the  beginning  of  1781,  when  hia 
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wife  aod  Boyeral  of  hit  children  were  dan- 
gerously sick  of  the  small-pox,  he  traa  re- 
quired, by  the  commander  of  the  Britiflh 
forces  In  his  neijghboihood,  to  take  u])  arma 
asa  British  subject,  or  repair  to  Charleston 
as  a  prisoner.  He  refbsed  to  do  either, 
protesting  his  inviobbiUty  under  the  capit- 
ulation of  Chaiieston.  At  lengdi,  how- 
ever, he  was  induced  to  go  to  Charieston 
by  the  aasurence  that  he  would  be  permit- 
M  to  return  to  his  family  on  engaj^ing  to 
^demean  himself  as  a  Biitiah  subject,  eo 
long  as  that  countryshould  be  covered  by 
a  Bridah  armv."  He  obtained  a  written 
agreement  to  tnat  efiect,  and,  after  repairing 
to  Charleston^  showed  it  to  biigadier-gen- 
opal  Pattefson,  ^d  solicited  penmaaion  to 
return  home.  This  was  refused,  and  he 
was  told  that  he  must  either  swear  aUeci- 
ance  to  the  British  government,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  close  coofinemenL  Thus  de- 
ceived, be  at  length  con8ente4  to  subscribe 
a  declaration  of  his  allegiance  to  the  king 
of  Great  Britain ;  but  he  expre$s}y  object^ 
ed  to  the  clause  which requured  him'' with 
his  arms  to  support  the  royal  government,'' 
af&ming  that  ne  never  woiud  bear  arms 
against  his  countiy.  He  was  assured  that 
this  would  not  be  required,  and  then  hast^ 
ened  backto  his  family  only  in  time  to  hear 
the  expiring  sigh  of  his  wife,  and  to  be- 
hold the  corpse  ;of  one  of  his  children. 
Although  he  might  have  conadered  hun- 
self  justified  in  not  complying  with  his 
promises  to  the  British  government,  in 
consequence  of  the  ardfice  by  which  he 
had  been  inveigled  into  the  garrison  of 
Charieston,  and  the  compulsion  by  which 
he  had  been  forced  to  take  protecUofif  in 
the  language  of  the  day,  yet  such  was  his 
acrupufou^  sense  of  honor,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  observe  them  with  fidelity.  He 
continued,  therefore,  to  'reside  privately 
upon  liis  estate,  until  he  was  summoned, 
aner  ^  successes  of  Greene  had  changed 
the  fiice  of  afikirs,  to  repair  immediately 
to  the  British  stanoiutL  This  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  agreement,  in  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  he  shoidd  not  be  called 
upon  to  hear  armsagainst  his  countiy ;  and 
finding  himself  Conse(^uently  released  from 
all  obbgation  of  observmg  it  on  his  part,  he 
hasten^  to  the  American  camp.  Afier 
serving 'some  time,  however,  he  was  made 
a  prisoner,  and  Drought  to  Charl^ton, 
where  he  remained  in  confinement  until 
lord  Rawdon,  the  commander  of  the 
royal  forces  in  South  Carolina,  came  to  the 
town.  He  was  then  taken  before  a  court 
of  inamry,  and  condemned  to  be  hang- 
ed, "tor  having  been  found  under  arras, 
and  employed  in  raising  a  regiment  to  op- 


pose the  British  soverDment^  thon|^  he 
had  become  a  subject  and  accepted  the 
protection  of  that  govmmienL''  This  on- 
just  and  merciless  sentence  was  accord- 
ingly put  into  execution  on  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, 1781.  Cokmel  Hayne  met  his  fiite 
with  the  greatest  fortitude  «id  oompoeure. 
This  act  has  since  been  the  subject  of  a 
Controversy,  in  which  lord  Rawdcm,  then 
eari  of  Moira,  and  since  marquis  of  Hast- 
iiigs  (see  Ha$tmf9)t  endeavored  to  justify 
his  conduct  HispamnUetwas  exaimined 
in  the  first  number  or  the  Southern  Re^ 
view,  and  ably  refbted. 

H^TSTACX  MOONTAIII,   GrEAT,  OT  hjL" 

tAtETTE  Mouif TAIN,  is  oue  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  New  Hampshire^  atoated  in 
the  north-east  part  of  tlie  township  of 
Franconia,  nearfjr  equi-distant  fitun  mount 
Washin^n  in  the  north-east,  and  Mooee- 
hlUock  m  the  eoutb-west  It  has  gene- 
raOy  beoi  known  by  the  name  ^f  the 
Chreal  Hay$taek  mountain;  but,  m  ISSH^ 
a9  attempt  was  made  to  change  its  nan^ 
tothatofi>|%etfe  Moimtojrt.  TheFran- 
coma  notch  is  a  deep  ravine  in  the  moun- 
tains, through  ^iMch  the  road  from  Fran- 
comsL  to  Plymouth  passea  About  the  year 
l^S,  a  foot  path  was  cleared  out  nom 
this  road  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.-  The 
point  wherd  the  path  commences  in  the 
notch,  is  six  males  fit)m  the  Franconia 
iron  worics,  and  the  length  of  it,  frmn  the 
rood  to  the  summit,  is  three  miles;  and 
throughout  diis  distance  it  is  almost  uni- 
formly steep.  Theascentis more  difiicuh 
and  ratiguing  than  that  of  mount-  Wash* 
in^on,  on  account  of  the  mater  and  more 
uniform  stee|»esB,  and  the  more  rugged 
state  of  the  path.  A  person,  while  de- 
scending, is  morQ  strongly  impressed  with 
the  almost  unvaried  steepn^es, ,  than  while 
ascending.  The  ascent,  for  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles,  is  through  a  thick  for- 
est of  hemlock,  hackmetacR,  spruce,  and 
other  eyei^reen  trees.  Higher  up,  the 
mountain  is  encompassed  with  a  zone, 
about  half  a  mile  in  width,  covered  with 
smaU  stunted  trees,  chiefly  hemlock  and 
spruce.  Above  the  upper  edge  of  this 
zone,  which  is  about  halt  a  mile  from  the 
top,  trees  and  shrubs  disappear.  The 
summit  is  composed  chiefly  or  bare  rocks, 
pardy  in  lai^  masses,  and  partly  broken 
mto  fflnall  pieces;  and  it  has  less  grass 
and  other  kmds  of  vegetation  upon  it  than 
are  found  on  thehi^r  part  of  mount 
Washington.  About  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  top,  there  is  a  small  pond 
of  cold  water.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit is  exceedingly  picturesque  and  mag- 
nificent.   Although  it  is  not  so  eixtensive 
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«s  that  from  the  top  of  motint  Washing- 
ton, yet.  owing  to  the  situatioD  of  the 
Kheat  Haystack,  nearer  the  centre  of  this 
moantBiDoiis  region,  it  is  not  inferior  to  it, 
either  in  beauty  or  grandeur.  A  person 
who  has  never  ascended  this  or  any  of 
the  neighboring  summits,  will  not  ^isily 
imagine  what  a  worid  of  mountains  is  here 
presented  toidew,orhow  well  entitled  this 
pait  of  New  Hampshire  is  to  be  styled,  as  it 
has  sometimes  been,  the  Switzerland  of 
Atntrica.  The  view  to  the  north-east,  east, 
south  and  south-east,  is  one  grand  panora- 
ma of  mountain  sceneiy,  presenting  more 
than  fifty  summits,  which,  when  viewed 
from  this  elevation,  do  not  appear  to  differ 
gready  in  height  Some  of  these  mountaihs 
are  covered  with  verdure  to  the  top,  while 
the  summits  of  others  are  composed  of 
naked  rocks ;  and  down  the  sides  of  niany 
of  dieni  mav  be  seen  slidtSy  or  avalanches, 
of  earth,  rocks  and  trees,  more  or  less  ex- 
tenmve,  which  serve  to  diversify  the  scene. 
The  whole  appearance  of  cultivation  in 
this  entire  compaJas,  is  confined  to  a  few 
farm's  ^^^  ^  ^  direction  west  of  south,  on 
the  road  to  Plymouth,  extending  alone  the 
Pemigewasset  branch  of  the  "^  river  Merri- 
mack. To  thb  west  is  seen  the  territoiy 
vhich  is  watered  by  the  Connecticut  and 
the  Lower  Amonoosuck.  This  country, 
though  billy,  yet,  when  viewed  fiDm  this 
elevation,  appears  almo^  level,  and  with 
its  few  anoMul  villages,  scattered  houses^ 
and  cultivated  farms,  presents  a  pleasing 
oontrast  to  the  wikl  and  dreaiy  prospect  in 
all  other  directions.  At  the  place  in  the 
road  through  the  notch  where  the  path  up 
the  mountain  commences,  is  exhibited  to 
die  view  of  the  traveller,  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  oppo^  to  the  Great 
Haystack,  a  remarkable  curiosity,  called 
the  jpr^Se,  or  Mman  of  the  mountainj 
which  18  a  singular  lusus  natuttB,  It  is 
situated  on  the  brow  of  the  peak,  which 
rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sur- 
face of  asnmll  lake,  directly  in  front,  to 
the  height  of  about  800  feet.  The  fix)nt 
of  this  precipice  is  formed  of  solid  rock; 
but  as  viewed  from  the  point  where  the 
profile  is  seen,  the  whole  of  it  appears  to 
be  covered  whh  trees  and  vegetauon,  ex- 
cept about  space  enough  for  a  ade  view 
ofthe  old  man's  bust  AH  the  principal 
ffeetures  of  the  human  face,  as  seen  in  a 
profile,  are  exhibited  witli  surprising  ex- 
actness. The  litde  lake  at  the  bottom  of 
the  preci{Nce,  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Pemigewasset  river;  and  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  nordi  of  this,  there  is  another  some- 
what larger  lake,  which  is  about  a  mile  in 
kngth,  and   surrounded   by  picturesque 


scenery.  These  lakes  are  both  ntuated  ih 
Franconia  notch,  anfd  very  near  the  road.  . 
The  northern  one  i^  900  feet  above  the 
site  of  the  iron  works  in  Franconia,  and 
the  highest  point  of  the  road  is  1029  feet 
above  the  same  level 

Hatti,  or  Haiti  (Ike  movMaitwus) ;  the 
In^an  name  of  one  of  the  AntiUes,  to 
which  Columbus  gave,  the  name  of  Us- 
patiola  (Hispaniom,  Litde  Spain),  but 
which  was  commonly  cidled  ^,  Dovmgo 
by  the  French  and  English,  fix>m  its  capi- 
tal. It  ties  south-east  of  Cuba  (firom 
which  it  is  separated  bjr  the  Windward 
passa^  18  leagues  in  width],  and  east  of 
Jamaica,  and  between  latituae  17^  43'and 
19^  58^  N.,  and  lon^de  68°  Sy  and 
74°  35^  W.  Its  greatest  length,  fix)m  east 
to  west  is  about  390  miles,  its  breadth 
fix)m  60  to  150  miles,  its  supenScial  area 
30,000  square  miles.  On  the  west,  it 
forms  two  remarkable  promontories,  be- 
tween which  is  the  gulf  of  Gonaives. 
The  northern  point  is  eape  Isabella,  the 
eastern,  cape  £pgagno.  Old  cape  Fran- 
jois  forms  die  north-east  extremity  of  the 
island.  On  the  northern  coast  lies  the 
island  of  Tortugas,  separated  from  the 
tnain  land  by  the  narrow  channel  of 
the  same  name.  The  face  of  the  countxy 
is,  in  general,  mountamous,  and  intersect- 
ed with  deep  valleys.'  The  Cibao  moun- 
tains run  acit)ss  the  idand  fit>m  east  to 
west  The  highest  summits  ore  about 
6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Monte-Christi,  in  the  north-east,  is  the 
other  principal  chain.  In  the  south-east 
part,  pardcuiariy,  there  are  extensive  plains 
of  savannas,  occupied  by  larffe  nerds 
of  swine,  horses  and  homed  catue*  That 
of  Los  Llanos,  which  ties  east  of  the  city 
of  St  Dominffo,  is  80  miles  long,  by  ^ 
to  30  broad.  TheVega.Realeisofneari]^ 
the  same  extent,  and  more  fertile.  Hayti 
is  well  watered  by  numerous  riven ;  the 
soil  is  fertile,  producing  eveiy  variety  of 
vegetal^  for  heauty  and  use.  The  cli- 
mate, on  account  ofthe  inequatides  ofthe 
sur&ce  and  diversity  of  situation,  is  va- 
rious. In  the  plains,  the  great  heat,  joined 
to  the  namral  humidity,  is  often  &tal  to 
Europeans,  but  produces  a  rich  vegeta- 
tion. On  the  coasts,  the  regular  sea  and 
land  breezes  are  refipeshing.  On  the 
mountains,  the  cold  is  often  uncomftirta- 
ble.  As  in  aU  tropical  climates,  the  year 
is  divided  into  the  dry  and  the  rainy  sea- 
sons. In  May  and  June,  the  rain  mils  in 
torrents,  but  hurricanes  are  less  fiiequent 
than  in  the  other  Antilles.  Sugar-cane, 
cofi^  cotton,  cocoa,  are  produced  in  great 
abundance.    Indigo  was  fi>nnerly  much 
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euHivBted,  but  k(  now  fmle  attended  to. 
The  phuHHiD,  yaniUa,  poCatOyinanioc,  &c^ 
are  spontaneous  productions  of  this  rich 
soil  The  mountains  are  covered  with 
valuable  timber,  oak,  maho^y,  satin* 
wood,  ironwood,  &c.  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  Europeans,  there  wefe  but  fbuf 
species  of  quadrupeds  in  the  island.  Of 
tnese  the  agouti  only  survives.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Cape  Haytien  (q.  vA  the 
capital,  the  Mole,  Port-R^publicam  (Port- 
au-Prince)  and  Sl  Domingo,  The  island 
is  divided  into  five  dbpartments,  whidi 
are  subdivided  into  33  arrandmemenii. 
The  population,  in  1834,  vras  953,335,  al- 
most all  blaclu  and  mukttoes,  the  jpmter 
part  of  which  is  in  the  French  mvisioa 
of  the  island.  In  1789^  the  pcxmktion 
was665,00a.  The reffukr troops, in  1894, 
were  40,000;  the  nulitia,  113,000.^  The 
language  of  the  govenunent,  and  of  the 
matest  part  of  i&  population,  is  Frendu 
The  Spuiish  is  also  sifoken  in  die  eastern 
portion  of  the  islancL  Much  has  been 
done  for  public  instruction.  There  is 
hardly  a  considerable  village  without  a. 
school,  and  a  college  has  been  estabfished 
at  Cape  Haytien,  where  a  liberal  course 
of  insoruction  is  punued.  The  mannen 
of  the  lower  claaees  are  much  improved 
since  they  have  gained  their  fireedom,  and 
they  have  an  abr  of  eow&nn,  health  and 
bappinete.  The  Catholic  is  the  reUgion 
of  me  state,  but  all  seicts  are  tolerated. 
The  commerce  of  Hayti  has  been  affected, 
of  course,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  its  sov- 
^nment  In  1789,  the  island  was  m  a 
most  flourishing  condition,  but  its  com- 
merce and  industry  were  mtemipted  by 
the  bloody  wars  and  revolutions  which 
aucceeded,  and  have  only  of  late  begun 
to  revive.    The  exports  were,in 

n»l,  1804, 

Cofiee,      68,151^80  Mm.  31,000^)00  lbs. 

Sugar,      163,405,^  47,000,000 

laai,  1894, 

Coffee,  35417334  lbs.  37,700,000  && 
Sugar,           6£a,541  735,000 

i:stimale4  value,  m  182^  9,030,397  dol- 
lars; in  1825,  about  8,000,000.  The  rev- 
enue, in  1825,  was  about  ^400,000  doUais^ 
which  fell  shoit  of  the  expenditures.  The 
government  of  Hayti  is  republican.  The 
chief  magistrate  is  the  president  who  is 
^ected  for  life  by  the  senate.  He  exer- 
cises the  executive  power,  commands  the 
forces  of  the  republic,  and  nominates  all 
officers.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  senate  and  hous^  of  representatives. 
The  latter  are  chosen  for  five  years^  and 
conrist  of  one  r^reseutative  uom  each 


commune  and  two  from  each  capital  oily. 
The  senate  is  composed  of  24  membem, 
chosen  ^  nine  years  by  the  representa- 
tives, from  a  list  presented  by  the  pren- 
dent  A  code,  based  on  the  Frepch,  has 
been  adopted,  and  Irial  by  juiy  introduced* 
(See  Preicni  Skde  qf  Ha^  Im  J.  fVank^ 
tin,  1828;  MUs  on  Ikyti,  >y  CharU$ 
Madumsky  laU  EnglM  Onrnd-Gemrd  to 
(M  2i2an(2,  London,  1830.)  The  island  of 
Hiqianiola.  is  memorable  for  having  been 
the  seat  of  the  first  Eurqiean  set^ment 
in  America,  and  the  sc^ie  of  the  first  in- 
dependfflit  empire  founded  by  African 
slaves.  It  was  discovefed  by  Columlms^ 
on  the  ^  of  December,  14^  on  his  re- 
turn finom  Cuba.  It  had  bcmie  the  name 
of  ttniH  among  die  natives.  Columbus 
called  It  Etpmoh,  or  IMOe  Spmn,  and  it 
has  since  acauired  the  name  of  St.Do^ 
mu^po,  from  tne  chief  town.  The  impres- 
sion made  on  Columbus,  byjthe  beauty  of 
the  oountiy,  determined  him  to  form  a 
setdement  here;  and  h^  aocordindly  left 
38  Spaniards  at  the  bay  of  St  NM*holas. 
These  were  the  first  cokmislB  of  America. 
On  his  return,  in  November,  1^  he 
fiMinded  a  second  town  on  the  nortuem 
coast,  which  he  caHed  JkiMu,  the  &st 
settlement  havinffbeen  nearfy  destroyed 
by  the  nativea.  The  hcentiouaness  and 
avarice  of  the  new  setdersagain  provoked 
the  Indians  to  attempt  revenge ;  not  these 
misenthle  beings  were  overpowered  hf 
Eurc^pean  skill,  and  creat  numbers  povh- 
ed  by  fombe  and  £e  swoid.  In  1496; 
Columbus  returned  to  Spain,  leaving  hi» 
brother  Bartholomew  lieutenant-governor, 
who  soon  afterwards  removed  t^  cokiny 
to  the  south  side  of  the  island,  where  h!e 
founded  the  Ci^  of  St  Donunao.  The 
colonists  were  distribuied  in  diflerent  dis- 
tricts, and  a  certain  number  of  natives 
were  i^pointed  to  cultivate  each  allot- 
ment This  unhai^y  race  dwindled 
away  fiist,  under  disease  and  a  qiecies  of 
labor  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed. 
(See  Irving'sCoftcNiOttf.^  Theur  numbers 
were  so  much  reduced  about  the  year 
1513^  that  Ovando,  to  sup|dy  laborers,  de- 
coyed 40,000  of  the  inhatetants  of  the 
Bahamas  into  St  Domingo;  and,  not- 
withstanding this  acfcessioB,  it  is  said,  HmX 
towards  the  middle  of  that  century, 
scarcely  150  Indians  remained  ahve.  The 
colonists,  in  the  mean  time,  degenerated 
firom  the  snirit  and  enterprise  of  thcar  an- 
cestors. Their  mines  were,  deserted,  and 
their  agriculture  nedected ;  and,  although 
Ovando  had  introduced  the  sugar-cane 
fix#m  the  Canary  islands,  fetj  such  was 
the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  that  th^ 
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o<wdd  not  be  pefimded  to  cultivate  it  In 
tbm  fltatB  of  tiiiiigBy  the  iflfand  remained 
for  upwards  of  a  cetatiuy.  About  the 
middle  of  the  17th  centuiy,  the  Freaoh 
and  Eogliflh  buccaneefi  (q.  y.)  bepm  to 
crttFBct  notice.  The  French  obtained  a 
footing  on  the  west  end  of  the  island 
about  the  same  time  that  the  En^bsh  got 
posKMion  of  Jamaica.  The  fonner  ap- 
plied diemselTeB  id  acricnlturef  and,  in  a 
lew  jeus,  attTKted'  the  attentioQ  of  die 
French  government  Sevend  slaves  hfii^ 
ing  been  taken  fiom  the  Engfish, indie 
war  of  1686,  the  inhabitants  retiewed  the 
cuhure  of  die  sogar^ane.  '  From  the 
year  1723;  vrhen  t&  French  cdony  was 
fteed  from  the  yolie  of  exclusive  trading 
companies,  it  rapidly  rose  in  prasperity, 
while  the  Spanish  setdements  had  de* 
dined  in  population.  It  was  not  until 
176^  vrhen  Charks  11  opened  afiree  trade 
to  all  the  Windward  Idand8,4hat  Hispani- 
ida  begsa  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  pros- 
penQr.  In  1691,  Spain  had  ceded  to 
Frmce,  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswic]^  the 
western  half  of  the  island.  In  1776,  a 
new  fine  of  demarcation  vpas  drav^  and  a 
fibSrsl  commerce  was  opened  between  the 
two  sections.  From  1776  to  17^,  the 
French  cokmy  was  at  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity. Its  productions  were  inunense  and 
▼Suable,  and  its  commerce  in  the  most 
flourishing  state.  In  1791,  an  insurrection 
of  the  nmoes  broke  out  in  die  French 
colony.  In  two  months,  upwards  of  9000 
vrfailes  perished,  and  large  districts  of  fer- 
tile planttttioasr  w^e  devastated.  In  1793, 
the  nadonal  assembly  proclaimed  die  po- 
^ad  equality  of  die  £ree  ne«pnoes  and  the 
whites,  and,  in  the  succeec&g  year,  ap^ 
pointed  ^aane  commissionerB,  who,  on 
their  arrival,  proclaimed  the  emancipation 
of  die  slaves.  June  31, 1708,  Maeaya,  a 
negro  chie^  entered  C^pe  Francois,  at  the 
head  of  3000  slaves,  and  beffan  an  indis- 
criminste  slaughter.  The  British  govern- 
ment, hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the 
confiisiofi,  sent  a  body  of  troops  ftorfa  Ja- 
maica, who  captured  Le<M;aneand  Port- 
au-Prince,  The  yellow  fever,  however, 
breaking  out,  reduced  theb  numbers  rap- 
idly; and  the  blacks,  headed  byRigaud, 
a  mulatto,  and  the  celebrated  Toussaint 
Louveiture,  who  had  been  appointed,  by 
the  French  govemmeDt,  commander*in- 
chiei;  retook  the  principal  places.  The 
English,  after  an  enormous  loss  of  men, 
iinallj  evacuated  the  idand,  hi  1796. 
Previouslv  to  this,  Spain  had  ceded  to 
France  the  eastern  part  of  the  island. 
July  1,  1801,  die  mdep^idence  of  Hayd 
was  proclaimed.    Unoer  the  adminisua^ 


tkm  of  Benttparte,  diea  fint  consul,  a 
force  of  30,000  men,  under  general  Le 
Clero,  vras  deqiatehed  in  December,  1801. 
During  a  truce,  Tousiaint  was  suipiwed 
and  curied  to  France,  and  there  died  in 
April,  180&  Hostihties  were  now  resum- 
ed with  greater  animosity  on  each  ride. 
The  command  of  the  blade  troops  do* 
vohred  upon  Dessalines^  one  of  the  chiefiu 
who  prosecuted  the  war  with  vkorand 
success.  iThe  yellow  fever  aided  the 
cause  of  the  negroea,  and  swept  off  great 
numbers  of  the  Franch.  Cienefal  Le 
Clerc  died  shoidy  afterwards.  Under  his 
sncoeesor,  Rocbambeau,  the  French,  now 
redticed  to  a  handftd,vrere  driven  into  the 
Cape,  virhere,  November  80,  1803^  they 
were  forced  to  capitulate  to  an  Ikiglish 
squadron ;  and  thus  the  greater  part  of 
the  island  v^ds  abandoned,  and  epporition 
ceased  to  the  independence  of  the  ne^ 
groes.  January  1,  1804,  the  genial  and 
chiefe  of  the  army  entered  into  a  solemn 
compact,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
Hayd,  renouncing  all  dependence  on 
France.  At  the  same  time,  ttieya]:^inted 
Dessafines  governor  for  life,  vrith  veiy  ex- 
tensive powers.  On  his  retnin,  in  Sep-* 
tember,  fiom  an  unsuccessfu]  expedition 
against  the  ci^  of  St  Domingo,  which 
was  sdll  occupied  by  some  Spaniards  and 
French,  he  assumed  the  purple,  and  the 
tide  of  Jaequa  ^  emferor  of  HcyiL  His 
reign  wras  short,  and,  though  some  saga* 
dous  measures  were  ad<^BCed  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  improvement  of  the  people^ 
yet  his  tyranny  rendoned  him  universally 
detested.  He  vras  slain  by  a  miHtaiv  con- 
spiracy in  October,  1806.  Christopbe,  his 
secom  in  command,  immediately  assum- 
ed die  adroinistrBti<m  of  affiirs,  under  the 
dde  of  ddtf  of  the  goffermnenL  Petion, 
however,  another  cme(  appeare4  as  a 
candidate  for  the  sovereign  power,  and 
the  strug^e  between  him  and  ChriiMophe 
was  long  and  fierce.  A  severe  battle  was 
fought  January  1, 1807,  in  which  Petion 
was  defeated.  Christopher  progress  to 
supreme  power  was  similar  to  that  of  De»- 
saunes.  In  1807,  he  was  appointed  chief 
magistrate  for.  Bfe,  widi  the  power  of 
naming  his  successor,  and,  in  1811,  he 
chang^  the  title  to  that  of  long,  calling 
himsetf  Henry  L  The  office  was  made 
hereditary  in  his  femilv.  From  1810  to 
1830,  the  part  of  Hayd  formerly  bekmging 
to  the  French,  was  under  distinct  and  ri- 
y^  governments.  In  the  north  vras  the 
kingdom  of  Christo^,  and  in  the  south 
a  repuUic  existed,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Pedon,  veho  possessed  both  sagacity 
and  virtue.    In  1&16,  he  vras  appointed 
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{mndefit  for  lile,  aod  retained  the  office 
until  May,  1818,  when  he  died,  univeraaliy 
lamented  by  his  fellow  citizens.  Chris- 
tophe  (q.  T.)  was  an  avaricious  and  cniel 
despot,  and  perished  in  a  military  revolu- 
tioD,  ia  October,  1830.  In  consequence 
of  this  event,  the  whole  colony  has  been 
united  under  Boyer,  die  successor  of  Pe- 
tion  in  the  office  of  president,  who  is  said 
to  possess  many  of  me  virtues  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. That  par^  of  the  island  which 
was  orifflnally  setded  by  the  Spaniards 
remain^  in  theur  hands  until  December, 
1821,  whan  it  followed  the  e^cample  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north-western 
part,  and  voluntarily  placed  itself  under 
the  govenmfient  of  president  Boyer,  who 
thus  peaceably  became  master  of  the 
whole  istond.  In  18S^  Bo^  negotiated 
an  absurd  arninfement  with  France,  by 
which  Charles  A,  by  royal  ordinance, 
dated  April  17,  1S25,  acknowledged  the 
indepenaenoe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
French  part  of  the  island,  in  consideration 
of  which  Beyer  stipulated  to  pay  to 
France  150,000,000  of  francs,  as  an  in- 
demnity for  the  ex-colonists,  in  five  an- 
nua) instalments.    (See  Boyer.) 

HAZEt(c»y^t»);  afenusof  plants  of  die 
fomily  omentocecBtContaining  five8pecied,all 
confined  to  the  northern  l^mispnere,  and 
two  of  them  indigenous  in  the  U.  States. 
They  are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  sim- 
ple, alternate  leave&  The  male  flowers 
are  in  long,  cylindrical  aments  or  catkins ; 
and  the  mil,  consisting  of  a  nut,  marked, 
at  base,  wi&  a  large  cicatrix,  is  enveloped 
in  the  persistent  cdyx,  which  is  irregulariy 
toothed  on  the  mardn.  The  European 
hazel  (C.  avdUma),  mm  cuMvatiou,  has 
produced  several  varieties,  differing  in  the 
size,  shape  and  flavor  of  the  nuts,  which 
are  commonly  known  under  the  name  of 
fUkerlBf  and  are  imported  to  some  extent. 
It  grows  in  all  atuations,  and  is  easily  cul- 
tiTBted,  but  a  lifht  and  tolerably  dry  soil 
is  the  most  suitwJe.  Tins  plant  ha^also 
gained  celebrity  from  its  twigs  beinff  be- 
Seved,  by  the  common  people,  capable  of 
pointing  to  hidden  treasures,  when  in  the 
hands  m  certain  persons.  I^ee  Divimng 
Body  and  Rkabdomancy.)  The  twigs  ^ 
the  witch  hazel  (hamamdis)  have  been 
employed  by  impostors,  in  this  country, 
to  delMde  the  public  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  American  hazel  (C.  Anencana)  veiy 
much  resembles  the  European,  but  is 
humbler  in  statuie,  and  the  calyx  is  larger 
than  the  included  nut.  The  flavor  of  the 
kernel  is,  by  many,  preferred  to  the  filbert, 
though  we  know  of  no  attempts  to  im- 
prove it  by  cultivation.    It  is  common  in 


nnost  parts  of  the  U.  States.  The  C  ros- 
tratOy  distinguished  by  having  the  calyx 
prolonged  feyond  the  fiuit,  m  the  form 
of  a.  long  beak,  and  very  hairy,  is  much 
rarer  than  the  precedmg,  but  occurs  spar- 
ingly as  fiur  sooth  as  Boston.  Both  the 
hazel  and  filbeit  are  much  esteemed,  but 
particularly  the  latter,  the  flavor  of  its 
kernels  being  very  delicious.  They  are, 
however,  difficult  of  digestion,  and,  when 
eaten  in  large  ouantifies,  sometimes  pro- 
duce veiy  unpleasant  effects.  The  oil 
which  is  obtained  fiom  hazel-nuts,  by 
preebure^  is  little  inferior  in  flavor  to  that 
of  almonds ;  and,  under  the  name  of  nut- 
oHy  is  often  preferred,  l^  painters,  on  ac- 
coum  of  its  orying  more  readily  than  any 
other  of  the  same  quality.  Chemists  em- 
ploy it  as  the  besis  of  firagrant  oils  artifi- 
cially prepared,  because  it  easily  combines 
with,  wad  retains  odors.  This  oil  is  found 
serviceable  in  obstinate  cou«[h^  If  nuts 
be  put  into  earthen  pots  and  well  closed, 
and  afterwards  bur^  18  inches  or  two 
feet  deep  in  the  earth,  they  may  be  kept 
sound  tnrou^  the  winter.  In  many  paiis 
of  England,  hazels  are  planted  in  cop- 
pices and  hedge-rows  for  several  u^erul 
purposes,  but  particularly  io  be  cut  down, 
periodically,  K>r  charcoal,. poles,  fishing- 
rods,  &c  Being  extremely  tough  and 
flexible,  the  branoiee  are  used  for  making 
hurdles,  crates^  and  springles  to  fasten 
down  Uiatch.  They  are  formed  into 
spars,  handles  for  implements  of  husband- 
rVy  and,  when  split,  are  bent  into  hoops 
for  casks.  Charcoal  made  fironi  hazel  w 
much  in  request  for  forges;  and,  when 
prepmd  in  a  particular  manner,  is  used« 
by  painters  and  engravers,  to  draw  their 
outlines.  The  roots  are  used  by  cabinet- 
makers for  veneering ;  and,  in  Italy,  the 
chips  of  hazel  are  sometimes  put  into 
turbid 'vrine  for  the  purpose  of  fining  iL 
Hazlitt,  WilBam,  the  son  of  a  dissent- 
ing minister,  was  ori^nally  an  artist.  A 
few  pictures,  executed  by  him  iu  his 
•youth,  are  said  to  display  genius.  His 
writings  show  thought,  diedigured  by  par- 
adox and  dogmatism.  He  died  Septem- 
ber 15,  1830,  tfaie  day  on  which  his  last 
woric,  Conversations  of  James  Northcote, 
appeared.  He  had,  for  years,  contributed 
to  the  periodical  journals,  and  had  pub- 
lished an  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Hu- 
man Action ;  the  Round  Table,  a  series 
of  Essav's, ,  written  in  coiyunction  wiUi 
Leigh  Hunt;  the  Eloqiience  of  the  ftit- 
ish  Senate  from  the  Time  of  Charies  I, 
with  Notes  (2  vols.  Svo.,  reprinted  New 
Yoric,  1810);  Charactere  of  Shak- 
speare's  Plays;  a  View  of  the  English 
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Stage,  contoining  a  Series  of  Dramatic 
Criucism;  Lectures  on  the  En^h 
Poets  (repriDted  Philadelphia^  18J8); 
PoDtical  Essays,  with  Sketches  of  Public 
Characters;  Lectures  on  the  English 
Cotnic  Writer? ;  Table  Talk ;  a  Letter  to 
W.  Gifibrd ;  an  English  Grammar,  &c. 
Two  or  three  yeais  before  his  death,  he 
published  a  hie  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
(4  vols.,  8vo^  1828  et  seq.).'  He  was  afeo 
tme  of  tfad  writers  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  EkicycloiMedia  Britannica.  The  edi- 
tor  of  the  London  Literary  Gazette,  in 
noticing  Ills  death,  says,  "Though  differ 
ing  widely  from  him  in  niost  of  his  opin- 
ions, we  must  allow  that^  he  produced 
much  which  did  credit  to  his  abilities.  It 
was  his  asperities  which  rendered  his  per- 
formances ^neraily  unpalatable  to  us, 
and  tlie  di^ke  was  not  removed  bV  an 
officious  and  afiected  style.  Yet  there 
were  bright  parts,  and  of  these  done  we 
would  now  cherish  the  remembrance,  as 
of  a  clever  but  unamlable  inan,  who  was, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  '  at  ieud  with  the 
world,'  and  who,  consequently,  treated  the 
worid  with  in  will,  if  not  malice,  which 
the  worid  requited  with  something  of 
resentment  and  scorn.'' 

Head;  the  part  of  the  aAimal  body 
which  contains  the  brain  and  the  higher 
organs  of  sense.  In  many  animals,  it  is 
connected  with  the  trunk,  by  the  neck, 
and  is  more  or  less  movable  (  m  some 
animals,  however,  it  is  immovable,  and  is 
merely  a  prolongation  of  the  trunk.  The 
bead  in  animals  is  more  distinct  in  pro- 
portion OS  the  brain  is  more  fully  devel- 
oped as  the  centre  of  the  ner\'0U8  system. 
It  is  entirely  wantinff  in  the  lowest  classes 
of  animals,  which,  merefore,  from  the  in- 
testinal worms  downward,  form  a  third 
class,  in  the  system  of  Lotreille,  under  the 
name  of  accphala  (headless  animals!  while 
those  provided  with  heads  are  divided  into 
two  Classes,  the  vertebral  animalsy  having 
distinct  and  proper  heads,  and  the  cepka- 
(tdiaj  having  small  and  less  distinct^ 
formed  heads.  In  this  part  the  mourn 
(a.  v.),  as  the  opening  of  the  cBsophagus,  is 
always  situated.  In  the  second  class  of 
animals,  in  which  the  head  is  less  distinct, 
that  part  of  the  body  whidi  is  provided 
with  the  mouth,  may  be  called  the  head 
end.  In  the  vertebral  animals  fmainma- 
lia,  Knrds,  reptiles  and  fish),  the  tiead  has 
a  bony  baas  (cartilaginous  only  in  the 
cartilaginous  fishes).  In  fishes,  the  bones 
of  the  head  are  not  united  with  each 
other ;  and  the  fbrmation  of  the  separate 
bones  b  various.  In  cartilaginous  fishes, 
tlie  head  is  more  or  lees  oblong  and  angu« 
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lar;  in  osseous  firiies,  it  is  less  flattened, 
and  composed  of  a  considerable  number 
of  bones  connected  in  various  ways ;  in 
all. fishes,  the  cavity  of  the  brain  is  very 
small  and  oblong.  Equally  various  is  the 
formation  of  the  head  in  the  different 
classes  of  reptiles.  In  general,  the  head 
is  composed  of  few  bones,  and  more 
^  rounded  in  proportion  as  the  brain  is 
more  devek>ped.  In  buxls,  the  twnes  of 
the  head  are  more  closely  formed  into  one 
whole,  constituting  a  skull  more  or  tess 
round,  which  contauis  the  brem,  and  to 
the  fore  part  of  which  the  beak  is  attached. 
But  the  head  is  most  perfect  in  the  mam- 
malia, and  resembles  the  human  head 
more  neariy  as  ^e  animal  apjHoaches 
more  nearly  to  man.  In  general,  the 
human  head  may  be  considered  as  the 
standard^  which  may  be  traced,  with  grad- 
ual deviations,  through  the  different  dosses, 
until  it  entirely  ceases  in  the  lower  orders 
of  animals.  Nowhere  is  its  proper  <^ce, 
to  serve  for  the  reception  of^the  nervous 
mrstem,  so  distinct  as  in  the  human  head ; 
the  cavity  of  the  skull  containing  the  prin- 
cipal organ  of  sensitive  life— 3ie  brain; 
as  the  great  cavities  of  the  trunk  contain— 
the  chest,  tlie  oiigans  of  irritable  life  (the 
heart  and  lungs),  and  the  abdominal  cavi- 
ty, the  organs  of  the  reproductive  life  (the 
organs  of  digestion  and  generation  |.  The 
superiority  of  the  head  over  the  other  two 
parts  just  mentioned,  appeara  also  fron^i 
the  circumstances,  that  whilst  it  is  .pre- 
eminently the  seat  of  the  nervous  system, 
it  also  contains  organs  essential  for  func- 
tions of  the  irrimble  and  reproductive 
mrstem ;  as  tlie  in^iration  and  expiration 
of  the  air  are  effected  throu^  the  nostrils 
and  mouth,  and  the  entrance  of  food  imo 
the  abdommal  cavity,  as  well  as  the  prepa- 
ration of  it  for  digestion,  by  mastication 
and  the  production  of  Isaliva,  is  ejected 
by  the  moudi ;  and  these  organs  appear 
more  prominent,  in  the  heads  of  animals, 
as  their  sensitive  system  ranks  lower  in  the 
scale.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
head  also  contains  the  tongue,  an  organ 
not  only  important  in  respect  to  nourmh- 
ment,  but  also  communicadng  the  desires 
and  thoughts,  until  it  becomes  in  man  the 
organ  of  oral  intercourse,  of  tonguace,  and 
of  the  finest  music — singing.  The  human 
head,  and,  more  or  less,  the  head  of  other 
animals,  is  divided  into  two  chief  parts,  the 
skull  (see  Skull)  and  the  face  (q.  v.).  The 
importance  of  tne  head  as  the  nobi(Bst  part 
of  the  animal  system,  has  occasioned  it  to 
be  used  metaphorically, in  all  laBffuages,to 
denote  that  which  is  chief.  (See  Ear^  EJie.) 
Hearing.    (See  Ear.) 
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Hearne^  Soikiuel ;  dn  En^eh  traveller 
in  the  service  of  tlie  Hudson's  bay  com- 
pany. He  was  employed,  in  1769,  to  explore 
the  north-western  part  of  the  American 
continent  The  narrativeofhis  researches, 
puUlshed  after  his  death,  which  occurred 
m.  179(2,  is  entitled  a  Journey  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Fort,  in  Hudson's  Bay, 
to  the  Northern  Ocean  (1795, 4to.). 

Heart  ;  a  hollow,  muscular  organ,  the 
ftinction  of  which  is  to  maintain  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  which  is  of  differ- 
ent formations  in  different  animals.  The 
organs  of  circ4ilation  are  the  heart,  the 
arteries,  the  veins  (see  Blood  Vessels),  and 
the  capillary  veesele.  The  blood  (q.  v.)  is 
divided  into  the  arterial  blood  and  the 
venous  blood.  The  object  of  the  circu- 
lation (see  Harvey)  is  to  carry  the  venous 
blood,  which  has  returned  from  the  body, 
into  the  lungs,  where,  by  the  influence  of 
the  air,  it  is  converted  into  arterial  blood, 
which  is  then  again  sent  out  into  the  sy»- 
tem,  to  nourish  it  and  repair  its  losses. 
The  heart  in  men,  quadrupeds  and  birds 
(see  Animal)  is  cdmpoeed  of  four  t^avities, 
two  aurides  and  two  ventricle  (thence  call- 
ed do^dtk).  It  is  enveloped  in  a  membrane 
called  the  |Mrtcar(<i«iii,  situated  toward  the 
left  of  the  cayi^  of  the  chest,  between  the 
lungs,  and  resting,  on  the  diaphragm.  Its 
Ibrmis  that  of  a  cone,  flattened  on  its  infe- 
rior and  superior  faces,  the  latter  formed 
principally  by  the  right,  the  former  by  the 
left  auricle  and  ventricle.  The  right  au- 
ricle communicates  with  the  ri^ht  ventri- 
cle, besides  which  there  are  m  it  three 
openings,  that  of  the  vena  cava  mferior^ 
that  of  the  vena  cam  superior,  and  that  of 
the  coronary  vein.  The  communication 
between  this  auricle  and  ventricle  is  closed 
by  a  valve  when  the  heart  contracts.  The 
right  or  pulnK>nary  ventricle  communi- 
cates with  the  indmonary  artery,  which  is 
provided  with  three  valves.  When  these 
valves  are  brought  together,  they  interrupt 
the  communication  between  the  ventricle 
and  the  artery.  The  left  auricle  commu- 
nicates with  the  left  ventricle,  and  con- 
tains also  the  orifices  of  the  four  pulmo- 
nary veins.  The  left  ventricle,  besides  the 
cotrmionication  vrith  the  left  auricle,  con- 
tains the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  (q.  v.)  The 
ventricles  are  divided  from  each  other  by 
a  fle^y  wall,  called  the  s^wn  cordis. 
The  valves  at  theopenings  of  the  arteries  are 
called  semilunar;  that  at  the  orifice  of  ^e 
right  auricle,  tricuspid;  that  at  the  orifice  of 
the  left  auricle,  mural ;  and  that  at  the  ori- 
fice of  theoena  cawi  ir^erior,  the  Eustachian 
valve.  The  heart  is  formed  of  a  firm, 
thick,  muscular  tissue,  composed  of  fibres. 


interlacing  with  'each  other.  It  is  also 
composed  of  nerves,  membranes  and  ves- 
sels. The  coronaiy  arteries  arise  from 
the  aorta,  and  are  diistributed  ou  th^  heart 
The  coronary  veins  return  the  Uood  of 
the  heart  into  the  right  auricle.  The 
arteries  (fit>m  the  Greek  ^np,  air,  and  tii^p, 
to  preserve,  because  tliey  were  thought  to 
contain  air)  are  the  vessels  which  serve  to 

nthe  blood  fi^m  the  heart  to  all  parts 
e  body.  They  terminate  in  the  cap- 
illary vessels  (qr  v.)--«  series  of  extremely 
minute  vessels,  which  pass  over  into  die 
veins.  The  veins  are  the  channels  by 
which  the  blood  peases  back  from  the  body 
into  the  auricles  of  the  heart  The  blood 
which  is  retuiteed  fix)m  the  veins  is  black, 
and  is  called  venous;  that  which  leaves 
the  heart  is  red,  and  v^  called  arterud. 
The  red  blood,  posdessLos  nourishing  and 
vital  properties,  rises  in  the  capillary  sys- 
tem of  the  lungs,  flows  into  the  pulmonary 
veins,  thence  is  received  into  the  left  cavi- 
ties of  die  heart,  fix)m  which  it  passes  into 
the  aorta,  and  is  transmitted  to  all  ports  of 
the  body,  to  the  capillary  system.  It  there 
loses  two  degrees  of  temperature,  and 
undergoes  other  changes,  by  the  loss  of 
some  of  its  elements  in  the  important  fimc- 
dons  of  nuaition,  calorification,  and  the  se- 
credons.  It  is  now  become  black,  passes 
through  the  veins,  firom  die  extremities  of 
the  body  towards  the  heart,  receives  the 
chyle  and  the  lymph,  and  is  emptied  into 
the  right  cavities  of  that  organ,  which 
returns  it,  through  die  puhnonaiy  artery, 
to  the  capillaiY  vessels  of  the  lungs,  where 
it  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  aur. 
resumes  the  quahdee  of  red  or  arterial 
blood,  and  is  ready  for  a  new  course. 
Having  thus  described  the  route  of  the 
blood  through  the  different  parts  of  the 
system,  we  wiU  now  explam  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  soupuineous  system.  The 
blood  contained  m  the  two  vetue  cava  is 
poured  into  the  right  auricle,  which  con- 
tracts, and  thus  forces  the  fluid  to  escape ; 
but  ^e  vena  cava  superior  opposes  to  its 
passaffe  the  column  of  blood  which  it 
contains,  the  other  veins  are  closed  by 
valves,  and  it  must  therefore  pass  into  the 
right  ventricle.  The  ventricle  then  con- 
tracts, and  the  tricuspid  valve  closing  the 
passage  through  v^ich  the  liquid  entered, 
it  is  forced  rorward  into  the  pulmonary 
artery,  which  contracts,  and  its  orifice 
being  closed  by  the  semilimor  valve,  pro- 
pels the  blood  still  fbrwanl  into  the  capil- 
lary system  of  the  limgs,  whence  it  passes 
into  the  puhnonaiy  veins,  which  pour  it 
into  the  left  auricle  by  dieir  fi^ur  orifices. 
The  contraction  of  the  auricle  impels  it 
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into  the  left  v^otricle,  by  which  it  is,  in  the 
flume  inamier,  driven  forward  into  the 
aorta  (the  mitral  valve  preventing  itg  re- 
turn into  the  auricle),  and  thence  into  the 
general  circulation  as  above  defMsribed. 
^hie  two  auricles  contract  and  dilate  son- 
ultaneoualy  with  each  other,  as  do  also 
the  two  ventricles.  The  dilatation  is  Call- 
ed diaMoU;  the  contraction,  systole.  It 
is  difficnk  to  determine  what  quantity  of 
blood  the  heart  projects  at  each  systole. 
It  is  generallv  estiraated  at  two  ounces. 
The  causes  of  the  alternate  contracdon  and 
dUatadon  of  the  heart  ue  not  lees  difficult 
to  decide.  They  are  entirely  involuntary 
and  dependent  on  the  nervous  system. 
The  force  of  its  contractions  is  likewise 
unknown.  The  systole  of  the  ventricles 
IB  die  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in 
the  arteries,  which  also  dilate  with  each 
wave  driven  into  them  by  the  motion  of 
the  heart  (See  Pulse.)  By  what  tneans 
the  Mood  is  made  to  penetrate  the  thou- 
sand winding  of  the  capillaiy -system,  and 
what  causes  unpel  it  to  flow  back  through 
the  veins,  are  yet  su^eets  of  dispute 
among  physidogists.  The  time  in  wnich 
a  drop  of  blood  completes  ita  circle  of  mo- 
tion, has  been  differently  estimated,  at  from 
34  hours  to  2  minutes.  Among  the  lower 
ordaiB  of  animals,  die  (»ganization  of  the 
circulating  system  is  veiy  difierent.  The 
infusoria,  polypi  and  intestinal  worms  have 
no  distinct  vessels,  much  less  a  heart ;  the 
echinodermata  have  distinct  organs  of  cir- 
culation, but  no  pan  resembling  a  heart. 
Insects  have  a  small  cylindrical  vessel, 
zunninff  along  the  back,  which  is  rather 
the  rudiment  of  a  vascular  system,  than 
of  a  heart.  The  first  traces  of  a  heart  are 
found  in  some  Worms,  in  which  some  ex- 
pansions are  perceptible'  in  a  part  of  the 
vessel  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
body.  In  the  spiders,  lateral  vessels  are 
given  off  from  the  main  vessel,  and  a 
pulsation  is  perceptible.  The  crustaoea 
nave  a  heart  ccmipoeed  of  one  flrahy  ven- 
tricle. In  the  molhisca,  the  heart  appears 
completely  formed  ^  some  of  them  have 
three  cavities.  The  fbur  classes  of  verte- 
bral animals  have  red  blood,  but  fishes 
and  reptiles  have  only  what  is  caUed  a 
sin^  hearty  that  is,  composed  of  one 
aunele  and  one  ventricle. 
Heart's-Ease.  (See  FUUtL) 
Heat.  fSee  Caloric,  and  .Animal  HeaL) 
Heath  (erica);  a  beautiful  genus  of 
dirubby  plants,  adm&ed  on  accotint  of 
their  lasting  verdure,  their  light  foliage, 
and  the  elegance  of  their  flowers.  Their 
leaves  are  simple  and  entire ;  their  flowers 
oval,  cyUndiical,  or  even  swelled  at  the 


base,  resembling  those  of  vomntum  and 
androjuedoy  to  which  genera  they  are  al- 
lied ;  the  corolla  is  four-clefl ;  the  stamens 
eight,  terminated  by  anthers,  which  are 
usually  notched  or  bi-aristate  at  the  sum- 
mit More  than  250  species  are  known, 
12  or  15  of  which  inhabit  Europe,  and 
have  small  flowers,  whilst  all  the  remain- 
der are  natives  of  South  Afiica,  many  of 
them  bearing  large  and  briUiantly-colored 
flowers,  forming  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic genera  of  that  singular  region,where, 
however,  according  to  Burchell,  their  ran^ 
is  very  limited,  the  whole  tribe  totally  dis- 
appearing on  approaching  the  tropic  fitim 
the  cape.  They  are  very  difficult  of  cid- 
tivation.  The  comimon  heath  of  Europe 
(E.  mlgaris),  a  lovr  shrub,  ofien  covers, 
excluavely,  extensive  tracts  of  barren 
land,  and  is  used  for  some  purposes  of 
domestic  economy :  mixed  with  oak  bark, 
it  is  employed  in  tanning ;  and,  also,  when 
tender,  for  fodder.  Notwithstanding  the 
depth  to  which  the  roots  penetrate,  and 
the  difficulty  of  exterminating  it,  such  has 
been  the  progress  of  agricultiire  in  Great 
Britain,  that  a  considereSile  portion  of  these 
tracts  have  been  reclaimed. 
HEATHriELD,  lord.  (See  EUott.) 
Heaven,  in  a  physical  sense,  is  the 
azure  vaalt  which  spreads  above  us  like  a 
hollow  hemisphere,  and  appears  to  rest  on 
the  limits  of  the  horizon.  Modem  astron- 
omy has  taught  us,  that  this  blue  vauh  is, 
in  fact,  the  immeasurable  space  in  which 
our  earth,  the  sun,  and  all  the  planets,  with 
the  countless  host  of  fixed  stars,  revolve. 
The  Uue  color  of  the  heavens  is,  accord- 
ing to  Nollet,  an  eflect  of  the  lig^t  of  the 
sun  and  stars.  According  to  this  explana- 
tion, the  boundless  fiekls  of  unillumined 
space  must,  like  all  things  else  in  the 
ansence  of  light,  appear  black ;  but  the 
light  of  the  celestial  bodies,  which  is  re- 
flected by  the  earth  to  the  air,  and  thence 
ajjiain  to  the  earth,  occasions  the  blue  color. 
&U8sure  derives  the  blue  color,  indeed, 
fitmv  the  reflected  light,  but  attributes  the 
reflection  not  to  the  air,  but  to  the  vapors 
which  it  contains.  He  supports  his  opin- 
ion in  this  way :  that  if  this  were  owing 
to  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  air, 
glaciere  and  mountains  covered  with 
snow,  seen  at  a  distanoe  of  70  to  90  miles, 
would  appear  blue.  That  the  rays  of 
light  are,  in  fhct,  reflected  by  the  vapors 
in  the  atmo^here,  appeara  dso  flrom  this 
circumstance,  that  the  jieavens,  seen  from 
a  high  mountain,  appear  of  a  much  darker 
blue  than  when  seen  fitun  a  plain ;  and 
even  fit>m  this  last  simation,  the  blue  is 
very  difierent  at  different  tiines,  and  ap- 
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pears  dark  in  ptoportion  to  the  purity  of 
the  atmosphere.  SausBure,  on  the  basb 
of  these  observations,  has  invented  an 
apparatus,  called  a  cyanomtUrj  in  order  to 
determine  the.  quantity  of  vapor  in  the 
atmosphere,  from  the  degree  of  blneness 
in  the  cdor  of  the  sky. — Heaven,  in  the 
ancient  astronomy,  denoted  an  orb  or  cir- 
cular region  of  the  ethereal  heaven.  The 
ancient  astrotiomera  assumed  as  many 
difierent  hearens  as  they  observed  differ- 
ent celestial  motions.  These  they  sup- 
posed to  be  all  solid,  thinking  they 
could  not  otherwise  sustain  the  bodies 
fixed  in  them ;  and  spherical,  that  being 
the  most  proper  form  for  modon.  Thus 
they  have  seven  heavens  for  the  seven 

Slanets,  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
un,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  8atum.  The 
eighth  was  that  of  the  iixed  stars,  whicli 
was  pardcularly  denominated  thejirma- 
ment,  Ptolemy  adds  a  ninth  heaven, 
which  he  calls  the  primum  mobUe^  After 
him,  two  crystalline  heavens  were  added 
by  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile,  to  account 
for  some  irregularides  in  the  modons  of 
the  other  heavens;  and,  la«dy,  an  empv- 
rean  heaven  was  drawn  over  the  whole, 
for  the  residence  of  the  Deity;  which 
made,  in  all,  twelve  heavens,  but  others 
admitted  many  more  heavens,  according 
as  their  difierent  views  and  hvpotheses 
required :  Eudoxus  supposed  23 ;  Regio- 
montanus^  33 ;  Aristotle,  47 ;  and  Fracas- 
tar  no  less  than  70. 
HbavtSpar.  {SeeBarjfieSySidphaleqf.) 
Hebk;  the  goddess  of^youth,  and  the 
cup'bearer  on  Olympus,  a  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  who  gave  her  as  a  wife 
to  Hercules,  in  reward  of  his  achievements. 
In  the  arts,  she  is  represented  with  the  oup, 
in  which  she  presents  the  nectar,  under 
the  figuiie  of  a  charming  young  girl,  her 
dress  adorned  with  roses,  and  wearing  a 
wreath  of  flowers.  An  eagle  oflen  stands 
beside  her  (as  at  the  side  of  Ganymede)^ 
wiiich  she  is  caressing. 

Hebeb,  Reginald,  DD.,  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta,  was  bom  Apnl  21, 1783,  at  Malpas, 
in  Cheshire,  and,  in  1800,  was  sent  to 
Brazen-nose  colle^,  Oxford.  In  1802,  he 
obtained  a  university  prize  for  a  copy  of 
Latin  hexameters;  and  the  following  year 
he  gr^y  distinguished  himself  bv  anoth- 
er prize  poem — Palestine — in  English. 
He  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  All 
Souls'  college,  and,  soon  afler,  travelled  in 
Germany,  fiusaia,  and  the  Crimea,  and 
made  observations,  fit)m  which  many  cu- 
rious extracts  were  published  'm  the  travels 
of  doctor  E.  D.  Clarke.  Having  returned 
home,  he  published  an  English  poem, 


entitled  Europe,  Lines  on  the  present 
War  (1809).  About  the  same  dme,  be 
was  presented  to  the  family  living  of  Hod- 
net,  and  he  married  Amelia,  daughter  of 
the  reverend  W.  Sliipky,  dean  of  ^^saph. 
For  several  years  subsequently,  he  de- 
voted himself,  with  great  assiduitv,  to  bis 
duties  as  a  parochSd  priest,  in  1822 
appeared  his  lifb  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  with 
a  review  of  his  writings.  On  the  death 
of  bishop  MJddletou,  he  was  offered  the 
see  of  Calcutta,  which  he  accepted,  and, 
June  16,  1823,  embarked  for  the  East 
Indies.  On  Ascension  day,  1824,  bishop 
Heher  held  his  first  vi&itaticH),  in  die  cathe- 
dral of  Calcutta;  and  he  subsequently 
made  progresses  through  various  parts  of 
his  very  extensive  diocese,  couseorating 
churches,  and  taking  the  appropriate  stqis 
for  extending  the  knowledge  oi  Chiistiau- 
ity  amon^  the  Hindoos.  Having  taken  a 
journey  m  tlie  dischoii^  of  his  episcopal 
duty,  he  arrived  at  Tinitchinopoli,  April  1, 
18^ ;  and,  on  the  next  day,  while  bathintf, 
he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  whi<»i 
terminatedhis  existence.  Since  the  death 
of  this  prelate,  lias  been  published,  a  Nar- 
rative of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper 
Provinces  of  India,  tit)m  Calcutta  to  Bcao- 
bay  (2  vols.,  4to^  new  eiUtion,  3  volSb,8vo.}, 
His  widow  has  also  published  bis  biogra- 
phy (2  vols.,  4to.,  London,  1830). 

Hbbeet,  James  R^n^,  notorious  diuriog 
the  French  revolution,  was  bom  at  Alen- 
con,  in  the  department  of  the  Ome,  about 
1755.  When  yet  very  young,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  supported  himself  by  veiy 
di^onoiable  metlicnla  Employed  as  a 
checque-taker  at  the  TfUaire  des  VariiUs^ 
he  was  dismissed  for  dishonesty  ;  ailer 
which  he  hvod  with  a  physician,  whom 
he  ungratefully  robbed.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  French  revolution,  Lemaire  publish- 
ed a  journal  suppotiing  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, under  the  title  P^DucA^  which 
was  distributed  m  the  streets.  The  Jacobins 
soon  established  another  paper,  also  called 
Phre  Duchhu^  and  Hubert  became  editor. 
It  owed  its  success  to  the  warmth  and 
virulence  with  which  he  advocated  the 
popular  cause,  and  abused  the  couit  and 
the  monarchy.  August  10, 1792,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  members  of  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris,  which  contributed  to  the 
massacre  in  the  prisons  in  the  following 
September.  Hubert  was  soon  afler  nomi- 
nated attorney-general  of  the  commune, 
and  employed  all  his  influence  in  for- 
warding a  project  to  establish  the  authori- 
ty of  the  connnune  on  the  ruins  of  the  na- 
tional representation.  The  Hebertists 
rejected  the  advances  of  the  Orioans  party. 
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and  separated  fit>m  the  Cordeliers,  of 
ivhoin  they  had  hitherto  formed  a  part. 
The  QiroDdistB,  who  were  At  that  period 
contending  against  the  Mountain,  had 
credit  enough  to  procure  the  arrest  of  Hu- 
bert, May  24, 179a  He  was  defended  by 
Maiat  in  the  convention ;  the  deputies  of 
all  the  seedons  spoke  in  his  fiiTor  at  the 
bar  on  the  25th,  and  on  the  27th,  after  a 
teoHiestuous  sesraon,  he  was  again  restored 
to  hoeity.  Prompted  by  reven^.  as  well 
as  other  motives,  he  assisted  vnth  aQ  his 
power  and  influence  in  the  proscription 
of  the  BiisBotins.  Their  down&ll  hasten- 
ed his  own.  He  established  the  feast  of 
ream,  and  afterwards  accused  Danton  of 
having  violated  the  nature  of  liberty  and 
the  ri^ts  of  mankkid:  This  terrified  both 
Danton  and  Robespierre ;  they  suspended 
tfadr  mutual  jealousies  to  accompWi  his 
destruction  ;  and  Hubert,  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  associates,  wasT  arrested,  and 
oendemned  to  death,  March  ^,  1794. 
None  of  the  numberless  victims  died  ui  a 
mcHie  cowardly  manner.  Besides  his  jour- 
nal, be  was  the  author  of  some  other  politi- 
cal pieces  of  a  mmilar  description.  Ainong 
the  crimes  of  this  man  were  the  calumnies 
with  which  he  assailed  die  character  of 
the  queen  of  France.  His  wife,  a  former 
nun,  was  executed  a  few  days  alier  him. 

HsBBEws.  The  anpeUation  of  Ht- 
hrtWy  so  far  as  we  can  team  fitnn  histoiy, 
was  first  given  to  Abraham  by  the  people 
of  Canaan,  among  whom  be  dweh.  ( GejL 
xiv.  13.)  It  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 
him  on  account  of  his  emi^tion  (about 
2000  B.  C)  from  Mesopotamia,  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  into  the  land  of  Canaan  (Pal- 
estine). Some,  however,  considerit asa 
patronymic  derived  ^m  Heijer,  great- 
gntndson  of  Shem,  from  whom  Abraham 
was  descended.  Whatever  meaning  was 
attaehed  to  the  term  Hebrews  before  the 
time  of  Jacob  (Israel),  it  appeare  after- 
wards to  have  been  limited  to  hisposterity, 
and  to  have  been  synonymous  with  Israel-' 
ftet.  This  singular  people,  which  has  ex- 
ercised a  more  pennanent  'and  extensive 
mflumce  by  its  religion,  than  polished 
Greece  by  lier  taste,  or  triumphant  Rome 
by  her  arms;  which  has  survived  the  last 
wrecks  of  its  palaces  and  cities,  and  the 
annihilation  of  its  political  existence  a^  a 
state;  and  which  presents  the  wonderful 
spectacle  of  a  race  preserving  its  peculiar- 
ities of  worship,  doctrine,  language  and 
feelings  in  a  disperaon  of  1800  years  over 
the  whole  globe,— ^nesents  to  the  mere 
philosopher  a  not  less  important  subject 
of  contemplation  than  to  the  tbeolo|;ian, 
who  reads  in  its  histoiy  a  series  of  duect 


and  striking  interpositions  of  Providence. 
(S^BBoB8uet,IEstoireUrdoerselle,J  Its  histo- 
ry reaches  back  to  the  earliest  penods  of  the 
world  ;  its  code  of  laws  has  oeen  studied 
and  imitated  by  Jegislators  of  other  ages 
and  distant  countries,  and  the  two  religions, 
which  jaow  divide  the  greater  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  have  been  engrafted  on 
die  stockplanted  by  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham. The  Hebrew  history  begins  with 
the  patriarch  of  the  nation,  with  Abra- 
ham (q. v.);  but  that  of  the  Hebrew 
state  with  the  acquisition  of  Palestine. 
I.  The  History  of  the  Hebrews,  as  a  Jstomadic 
Miion,Jrom  Abraham  till  Ihe  Establish- 
ment of  their  State  m  PalesHnty  B.  C. 
2000 — 1500.  Under  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  they  merely  formed  one  nomadic 
faroily,who8e  history  exhibits  pictures  of  the 
wild  hunter,  the  migratory  herdsman  and 
the  incipient  husbandman,  and  in  which 
we  alreadv  find  the  worship  of  one  God, 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  other  traits 
of  the  future  nati(ML  It  vras  in  Lower 
Egypt,  however,  whither  Israel  had  mi- 
grated, and  where  his  descendants  readed 
430,  or,  according  to  some,  250  years,  that 
they  became  a  powerful  nation.  Joseph, 
having  become  grand  vizier  of  Egypt, 
assigns  his  brothers  a  residence  in  the  fer- 
tile Goshen.  They  mcrease  rapidly,  and 
become  formidable  to  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archs,  who  require  them  to  build  and  in- 
habit cities.  Tlie  oppressions  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  lead  tiiem  to  flee  fh)m 
the  tyranny  of  their  hard  masters,  and 
they  find  a  leader  and  deliverer  in  a  lonely 
exile,  who  had  40  yeare  before  committed 
the  crime  of  slaying  an  Egyptian  officer, 
and  had  since  readed  on  me  bordere  of 
Arabia,  tending  the  flocks  of  his  father-in- 
law.  (See  Moses,)  The  number  which  left 
Egypt  was  603,550  fitting  men,  exclusive 
of  the  Levites.  This  unanned,  or,  at  least, 
unwarlike  crowd  is  pursued  by  die  Egyp- 
tians, but  escapes  across  an  arm  of  the 
Red  sea,  the  waters  of  which  swallow  up 
the  chariots  and  horsemen  of  the  pursuers. 
Niebuhr  thinks  that  this  passage  waseflfect- 
ed  near  Suez,  where  he  himself  forded  the 
sea,  which  is  about  two  miles  across. 
Burckhaidt  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Tlie 
law,  a  code  at  once  moral  religious  and 
politica],  is  given  to  the  Hebrews  from 
mount  Sinai ;  God  himself  is  theu*  leader, 
their  king  ;  the  constitution  is  strictly  the- 
ocratic ;  a  violation  of  it  is  sacrilege,  and  is 
attended  with  punishments  from  heaven  ; 
the  possession  of  Palestine  is  assured  to 
them,  and  they  set  forward  again  for  the 
pronused  landL  On  arriving  at  the  fix)n- 
tiera  of  their  new  countiy,  theiripies  bring 
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them  back  word,  that  it  is  occupied  by 
fierce  and  wariiice  people,  and  they  iin* 
mediately   demand   to  be   led  back  to 
Egypt    But  Moses  determines  to  conduct 
them  a^aiu  into  the  desert,  to  fonn  a  new 
ffeneration  of  bold  and  hardy  warriors ; 
mere  they  pass  thirty-eight  years  as  a 
nomadic  nation.    After  the  death  of  their 
great  lawgiver,  on  the  sununit  of  mount 
Nebo,   the   Hebrews  entered   the   land 
which  contained  the  bones  of  their  fathers^ 
and  the  lon^  promised  streiams  and  moun- 
tains of  thoir  God.    Joshua  assumed  the 
conmiand,  led  them  across  the  Jordan, 
and,  after  a  contest  of  seven  years,  obtained 
possession  of  the  coimtry. — H.  Peridd  of 
the  FedertOive  Republic  from  the  Conquest 
qf  PalesHne   to  the  Ustablishmeni  of  the 
Monarcf^,  1500—1100.    This  peripd  of 
400  years  may  be  coneddered  as  the  heroic 
age  of  the  nation,  which,  after  its  gradui^. 
transition  to  stationary  abodes  and  a^- 
culture,  hved  in  constant  disputes  with 
its    neighbors,  the    Arab   nomades,  the 
Philistines  and  the  Edomites.    The  couii- 
try  was  divided  among  twelve  tribes ;  viz. 
the  ten  tribes  of  the  sons  of  Jacob — ^Reu- 
ben, Simeon,  Judah,  Dan,  Napthali,  Gad, 
Asher,  Issachar,  Zebidon  and  Benjamin, 
and  the  two  tribes  of  the  sons  of  Joseph, 
Ephroim  and  Manasseh;  the  tribes  of 
Reuben,  CTad,  and  half  Manasseh  being 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.     The  tribes 
were  kept   disthict,  each  preserving  its 
chief  and  elders,  as  in  the  nomadic  con- 
stitution ;  but  the  woiship  of  Jeliovah 
was  a  common   bond  of  union,  which 
formed  them  into  a  federal  state.    The 
preservation  of  the  confederacy  and  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  was  especially  provided 
for  by  the  distribution  of  the  Levites  (a 
caste  of  priests)  in  48  cities  throughout  the 
country,  and  by  making  the  high-priests 
hood  (see  High-Priest)  hereditary  m  the 
family  of  Aaron.    The  judges  {sophetim)^ 
who  appear  in  times  of  emergency,  deliv- 
ering their  country  from  the  roreign  yoke 
to  which  it  was  repeatedly  subjected,  were 
active  and  heroic  military  leaden,  whose 
authority   extended    sometimes    over  a 
greater,  sometimes  over  a  less  number  of 
tribes,  according   to  circumstances,   and 
c€»sed  'mth  the  cessation  of  the  danger. 
Disobedient  to  the  command  of  Moses  to 
exterminate  the  former  inhabitants  of  the 
soil,  the  Helnews  were  often  fiUse  to  their 
God  and  their  theocratic  constitution ;  and 
their  foUy,  if  not  impiety,  was  punished 
by  internal  disorders,  and  subjection  to  the 
hated  and  despised  heathen.   During  eight 
years,  they  were  oppressed  by  the  Meeo- 
potamiaa  king  Cushan-Rishathaim,  from 


whose  yoke  they  were  delivered  by  Othniel; 
eighteen  years  of  Moabidsh  and  twenty  of 
Canaanitish  servitude  ( from  which  they 
were  delivered,  by  the  heroic  exertions  of 
Deborah),  were  followed  by  seven  years  of 
devastation  by  the  wild  Midianites,  who 
were  destroyed  by  Gfideon.  Jephtha,  a  cap- 
tain of  freebooters,  expelled  the  Ammonites, 
who  had  overrun  nearly  the  Whole  eountiy, 
and  offered  up  his  daughter  as  the  price  of 
the  deliverance.  The  incursions  of  these 
Bedouin  hordes  were  dcsolatingr  bi^t  tran- 
sient. The  longer  oppression  of  the  Philis- 
tines, to  which  even  the  stnsngth  and 
courage  of  Samson  could  not  put  aa  end, 
was  accompanied  with  the  captivity  of  the 
aik  of  the  covenant,  and  seemed  to  threaten 
the  destruction  of  the  state.  But  Samuel 
(q.  vA  at  once  a  prophet  and  a  jud^  re- 
stored thawondnp  of  Jehovah,  rerormed 
the  manners  of  the  people,  and  forced  the 
Philistines  to  evacuate  the  countiy.  His  de- 
sign of  rendering  the  judicial  dtgnity  he- 
reditary in  his  ramily,  was  frustrated  by 
the  corrupt  chan^ter  of  his  sons ;  and  th^ 
nation  demanded  a  king.  Samuel  nom- 
inated Saul,  a  youth  of  a  tall  person,  bujt 
of  no  political  importance,  to  the  throne, 
and  a  formal  ccmsdtution  was  drawn  up 
for  the  new  monarchy,  and  deposited  in 
the  ark. — ^IIL  Period  qf  the  Manarchffixnn 
1100  to  600.  1.  The  Jewish  StaU  as  one 
Kin^dwn,  frvm  1095  to  975.  The  king 
was  little  more  than  the  militaiy  leader  of 
the  nation,  bound  to  act  according  to  the 
commends  of  Jehovah,  without  a  court  or 
permanent  residence.  The  nation  was 
still  a  mere  agricultural  and  pastoral  peo- 
ple, without  wealth  or  luxury,  but  grad- 
ually acquiring  a  more  warlike  character. 
S^ul  (q.  v^  gamed  some  victories,  and  was 
acknowledged  king  at  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  intwhioh  Sunuel  resigned  hisdig- 
iiity  of  judse.  But  the  victorious  monarch 
was  tmwilling  to  submit  to  the  dictation 
of  the  prophet,  and  ventured  to  consult 
Jehovah  hunaelf.  The  offended  Samuel 
secretly  anointed  another  king,  the  young 
shepherd,  David,  son  of  Jesse,  who  finally 
succeeded  to  the  Hebrew  throne  on  the 
death  of  Saul.  He  was  at  firet  acknowl- 
edsed  oQly  by  his  own  tribe,  that  of  Ju- 
dah. The  eieven  other  tribes  declared 
for  Islibosheth,  sou  of  SauL  On  the  death 
of  the  former,  however,  David  became 
king  of  the  whole  nation.  His  reign 
{1055 — 1015)  is  the  era  of  an  entire  change 
m  the  xonsdtution  of  the  state  and  the 
condidon  of  the  nation.  By  his  brilliant 
victories  over  the  Jebusites,  Philistines, 
Amalekites,  Idumseans,  Moabites,  Am- 
monites and  Zeba>  the  state  received  lai^ 
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addhioiiB  by  way  of  conquest,  and  his 
kingdom  attended  £rom  the  Eupfanrtes  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  fiom  PncBnicia  to 
the  Arahlan  gu]£  A  new  reeidenoe  was 
fixed  at  Jeruaalem,  which  was  intended 
to  be  the  seat  of  a  national  sanctuary. 
The  strict  obeervance  of  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  as  the  exclusive  national  wor- 
ship, was  nudntamed  ;  conunerce  was 
established,  and  the  general  cultivation  of 
the  nation  fntunoted.  At  the  samo  time, 
the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  ftiture  dis- 
union and  final  decline  of  the  state  3  for 
althouffh  the  nation,  during  his  reign  and 
that  (tt  his  son  Solomon  (q.  v.),  reached 
the  highest  point  of  its  power  and  pros- 
perity, the  excessive  splendor  of  the  re- 
ligious worship  appealed  too  much  to  the 
senses,  and  the  introduction  of  forei^ 
manneis  and  customs  enervated  the  na- 
tional character  and  the  moral'  simplicity 
of  the  people ;  too  many  of  the  conquered 
nations  revolted,  and  the  jealousy  enter- 
tained by  the  other  tiibes  of  the  ruling 
tribe,  and  the  discontent  of  die  P®op£ 
with  their  increasing  burdens,  anoraed 
too  many  subjects  ot  dissension,  to  allow 
of  tbe  long  continuance  of  this  gv^en  age 
oflaraeL  The  reign  ^  Solomon  (1015— 
975)  was  the  splendid  reif;n  of  an  unwar- 
like,  oeKentatious^  but  cultivated  monatcfa. 
The  ^vemment  was  administered  from  the 
interior  of  the  serujia  The  kin^om  vras 
organized  anew  ^r  the  maintenance  of  a 
luxurious  court  (For  an  idea  of  the  lux- 
xnry  of  the  Jews,  consult  professor  Hart* 
manu's  Die  IMraarin,  am  PuizHscke.)  For- 
dga  commerce  was  carried  on  as  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Grown,  and  a  cosdy  temple 
and  palace  were  erected  in  the  royal  resi- 
dence. But  while  the  metropoBs  grew 
rich,  the  counncy  was  impoverished  and 
oppressed  by  the  profuse  expenditures  of 
the  court.  The  gradual  internal  decline 
was  hastened  by  tbe  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  foreign  gods,  and  Syria,  which 
had  been  gained  by  conouest,  was  lost. 
Rehoboam  was  so  tittle  able  to  avert  the 
threatening  storm,  that  he  succeeded  to  the 
government  of  only  two  tribes,  Judah  and 
Beinamin  ;  the  ten  other  tribes  formed 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  under  Jeroboam. — 
2.  The  JewUh  SUde  as  a  dixided  Kingdom ; 
975— 58a  The  capital  of  Israel  was  at 
first  Sichem,  afterwards  Samaria  ;  that 
of  Judah  was  Jerusalem.  Although  Is- 
rael was  larger  and  more  populous,  Judah 
was  richer,  and  in  possession  of  the  na- 
tional temple  and  the  priesthood,  so  that 
the  power  of  the  states  was  nearly  equal, 
and  the  ccmtest  between  them  obstinate. 
The  kings  of  Israel  endeavored  to  coft- 


firm  the  political  division  of  the  nation  by 
establishmg  a  sanctuary  in  their  own  ter- 
ritory, and  prohilnting  their  subjects  fodm 
visitmg  the  ancievit  national  sanctuary  m 
Jerusidem.  They  were  therefore  denom- 
inated enemies  of  Jehovah.  Even  in  the 
kiucdom  of  Judah,  some  of  the  kings  in- 
troduced the  service  of  other  gods.  But 
oppression  itself  preserved  the  worship  of 
Jehovah«  The  number  and  political  im- 
portoBce  of  the  pcophets  increased,  the 
more  the  oracles  of^  Ctod  were  render- 
ed necessary  by  troubles.  The  notion  of 
a  future  period  of  pro^iity  under  a 
powerful  king,  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  and 
nis  kincdom,^  was'  continually  more  and 
more  developed  and  choished.  The 
jealousy  and  wars  between  the  two  king- 
doms not  only  continued  with  tittle  inter- 
ruption, but  were  rendered  more  danger- 
ous by  connexions  with  foreipi  prmces, 
particularly  with  the  kings  of^Damaseus 
and  Elgynt,  until  these  foeble  states  were 
destroyed  by  the  more  powerful  empires 
of  Asuu  "Wie  kingdom  of  Israel  survived 
the  sraaration  253  years,  under  19  kings 
of  dinerent  houses,  Who  succeeded  eadi 
other  by  means  of  violent  revolutions. 
Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  took  Sa- 
niaria,  the  capital,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
kin^om  of  Israel,  carrying  away  the  in- 
h^tants  captive  into  the  interior  of  Asia, 
B.  C.  72^  The  kingdom  of  Judah  exist- 
ed, under  20  kings  of  the  house  of  David, 
until  588.  The  throne  passed  successive- 
ly from  &ther  to  son,  and  the  succession 
was  only  twice  interrupted,!^  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Athatiah  and  by  foreign  inter- 
ference. Jehosapbat  (914— €91)  restored 
the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Hezekiah,  in 
whose  reign  Isaiah  prophesied  (728--699], 
detiviered  his  country  nrom  the  tribute 
which  Tiglath-Pileser  had  exacted  in  the 
reign  of  nis  predecessor.  During  the 
reign  of  Manasseh  (699-^-644)  the  worship 
of  the  Phcenician  Baal  was  introduced, 
and  the  laws  of  Moses  feU  into  obtivion. 
Josiah  (642—611)  restored  the  temple  and 
wGivhip  of  Jehovah,  recovered  the  lost 
book  of  the  law,  and  introduced  strict  re- 
forms according  to  it.  Iri  606,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar rsoderra  the  country  tributary  to 
Babylon,  and  on  a  third  invasion,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the 
J^Oiylonian  yoke,  took  Jerusalem  (568), 
and  carried  away  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
been  spared  on  his-  second  campaign. 
Ajfter  thehr  return  from  the  ciqptivity,  me 
name  of  Hebrews  gives  way  to  that  of 
JeiM,  under  which  head  their  history  will 
be  continued.  (See  HebretP  Langwtgt 
and  LUaxttvre,) 
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Hdfrew  Language  ond  LUeraiun^   The 
influence  which  the  monotheism  of  the 
Hebrews  has  exerted  over  the  cirilization 
of  the  human  race,  through  CJuistianity  and 
Mohammedanism,  gives  to  the  old  national 
documents,  in    which   this  religion  liafl 
come  down  to  us  purer  than  in  the  woiship 
of  their  descendants,  the  Jews,  a  imivvreal 
historical  impoitanoe.    Hebrew  litenitare, 
th^tfore,  independently  of  its  containing 
the  records  of  a  divine  revelation,  pos- 
aesMS  a  peculiar  scientific  interest    It  sur- 
passes  m  antiquity,   general  credibiUty, 
ori^naHty,  poetic  strength  and  religious 
importance,  that  of  any  other  nation  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  and  contains  most 
remarkable  memorials  and   trustwoithy 
materials  ibr  the  histoiy  of  the  human  race, 
and  its  mental  developement    Though 
the  Hebrew  is  no  longer  to  be  considered 
as   the  oru^nal  language  of  the  human 
race  (see  V^^hi*s  Gtmrol  Hidonoftht  Ori* 
enUd  Language^  &c^  Leipso,  17B4),  yet  it 
is  eviden^y  one  of  the  oldest  .of  the  She- 
mitish  languages  (the  Chaldee,  Aramnan, 
Hebrew,  Syiiae,  Arabic,  Phcenician  and 
^Ethiopian,  so  cdled  on  account  of  the 
supposed  descent  of  these  different  mar 
tious  atom  3hem,  the  son  of  Noah).    In 
its  formation,  the  following  periods  are  to 
be  distinguished  ^  1.   from  Abraham  to 
Moses,  v^en  the  old  Aramcean  stock  was 
changed  by  the  influx  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Arabic ;  2.  from  Moses,  or  the  com- 
position of  the  Pentateuch,  to  Solomon^ 
when  it  attained  its  perfection,  not  without 
Wng  influenced  by  the  PhcBnician ;  3. 
from  Solomon  to  Ezra,  when,  although 
increasing  in  beauty  and  richness,  it  fe- 
came  less  pure,  by  the  adoption  of  foreign 
ideas  and  idioms;  4.  flrom  Ezra  to  the 
end  of  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  when  it 
was  eraduaHy  lost  in  the  modem  AramsBan, 
and  became  a  dead  language.    Traces  of 
di^rent  dialects  appear  about  the  end  of 
the  third  period;  Kn*  after  the  captivity, 
the  old  Hebrew,  the  language  of  the  man- 
uscripts of  the  Old  Testament  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  was  distinguished  under 
the  name  of  Jehuditj  that  is,  the  Judaic 
language,  from  the  Samaritan  and  Am- 
maean.    The  Hebrews  had  characters  or 
letters  as  eariy  as  the  beginning  of  the 
thkd  |)eriod,  until  the  captivity.    Their 
written  characters  were  the  same  as  the 
Phoenician,  to  which  the  letters  of  the  Sa- 
maritan manuscripts  approach  the  nearest 
Durhig  the  Babylonish  dlptivity,  they  re- 
ceived from   the    Chaldees   the   square 
character  in  common  use;  and  in  the 
time  of  Ezra,  the  old  Hebrew  manuscripts 
were  copied  in  Chaldee  characters.    This 


character,  according  to  some,  had  origin- 
ally three  vowel-points ;  but  the  position 
thflk  the  written  vowel  signs  are  of  recent 
date,  is  now  admitted  by  all'critics  of  any 
note.    The  punctuation  was  dot  settled 
before  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian 
era.    (See  Masora.)    The  introduction  of 
the  accents,  and  th^  division  of  the  words, 
were  also  innovations  of  a  late  period. 
Thus  the  external  form  of  the  text  bad 
undergone-  many  changes ;  and,  as  some 
critics  believe,  the  contents  of  the  books 
which  now  compose  the  Old  Testament, 
cannot  have  come  down  to  us  perfectly 
unchanged.    Moses,  they  say,  vneote  upon 
slone;  for  a  lonff  time  toier  him  the  He- 
brews Appear  to  nave  engraved  whatever 
they  wished  to  perpetuate,  only  wpon  stone, 
braes  or  wood,  and  not  to  have  used^  before 
tiie  time  of  Samuel,  and  the  school  of  the 
prophets  established  by  him^  any  more  con- 
venient materials  for  writing,  such  as  finen 
or  papyrus,  which  alone,  according  to  our 
ideas,  could  have  made  the  ori^  of  a  liter- 
ature possible*  And  even  at  this  time,  writ- 
ing was  veiy  rare  among  all  nadoas.  Many 
books  of  tiie  Old  Testament,  for  example, 
the  books  of  Moses,  the  book  of  Job,  and 
some  of  the  Psafans,  etidendy  indicate  an 
earlier  ori^.     The  supposition  cannot 
therefore  te  avoided,  that  only  their  prin- 
cipal points  were  in  part  written  by  tiie 
authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  and 
in  part  handed  down  by  oral  tradition, 
and  that  they  were  afterwards  revised  by 
later  hands,  completed  fixmi  tradition,  and 
collected  into  that  form  in  vihkh  they 
new  exist    The  same  is  true  in  regard  to 
the  greatest  part  of  the  remaining  books 
of  the  Okl  Testament,  the  composition  of 
which,  accorduig  to  general  opinion,  be- 
longs to  the  age  before  the  captivity.   The 
genuineness  of  the  form,  in  which  wie 
possess  them,  can  therefore  be  allowed 
only  in  a  limited  sense,  by  the  Orientalists 
of  our  times.    In  this  view,  not  only  the 
arrangement,  but  much  of  the  contents  t>f 
the  old  Hebrew  writings,  especially  the 
historiod,  must  be  considered  as  more  or 
less  the  work  of  a  later  period  than  they 
were  formerly  considered  to  bekmg  to. 
But  the  genuineness  of  the  facts  which 
the^  relate,  and  of  the  ifarit  which  is  pe- 
cuhar  to  these  books,  can  by  no  means  be 
rendered  doubtful  by  this  dreumstance. 
The    scrupulous    conscientiousness   and 
veneration,  with  which  the  Hebrews  re- 
garded their  sacred  writings,  even  to  the 
minutest  particulars,  must  &ee  them  from 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  arintrary 
additions  or  alterations,  even  if  it  were  not 
for  the  internal  evidence  derived  from  the 
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peculiar  character  of. each  book,  which  is 
abundantly  dedaiire  of  their  genuineiiess. 
That  much  must  have  been  lost  fhnu 
the  treasures  of  Hebrew  literature,  which 
was  Teiy  rich,  particularly  in  the  a^  of 
Soiomon,  is  evident  from  passages  m  the 
Old  Testament  itself.  But  whatever,  in 
the  small  part  which  we  possess,  has  rela- 
tioo  to  the  histofy  of  the  Hebrews  and 
religion,  belongs,  as  to  its  substantia],  his- 
torical and  religious  contents,  to  the  epochs 
to  which  it  rdbtea  -  Hence  the  succession 
of  the  different  ages,  into  which  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  Hebrews  is  divided  (1.  patriar- 
chal, the  first  covenant  with  God ;  2.  Mor 
aes  and  the  giving  of  laws  (Thorffh) ;  3. 
heroic  ages  under  me  judges,  the  theocrat- 
ic republia;  4.  the  reign  of  David  and 
Solomon,  the  theocratic  monarchy ;  5.  the 
prophets,  the  contest  of  theocracy  with 
monarchy ;  6.  the  Babylonish  exUe ;  7* 
the  age  after  the  return  tit>m- captivity), 
appears  in  the  gradual  (tevelopement  of 
the  spirit  which  breathes  through  theur 
writings.  The  supposition  of  these  worits 
having  been  ^MMnmitted  to  writing  at  a 
comparatively  late  ptriod,  still  remains 
good  in  this  view.  When^  fit)m  the  firet 
period,  the  accounts  contained  in  Genens 
(see  PatriardUf  Jtbrakaaoy  JsaaCy  Jacobs  Jo-- 
-jep4\,  fitnn  the  second,  the  lawsinscnbed 
by  Moses  on  stone,  the  fuller  rules  for  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  conatltutMm  of 
society,  the  histoiioal  accounts  and  hymns 
delivered  by  oral  tradition  (see  Mosea),  and 
fitnn  the  thud,  similar  accounts  (the  con- 
tents of  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
Rnth)  had  come  down  to  the  fourth  pe* 
riod,  the  histimcal  and  poetical  mate- 
rials (the  Pentateuch,  or  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  the  books  of  Sam- 
uel) wero  reduced  to  writing,  and  new 
poedcal  creatioos  arose.  The  Heteew 
authors  would  find  strong  impulses  to 
poetry  in  the  pastoral  Me  of  meir  patriarchs^ 
the  beautifhl  and  grand  seeneiy  of  thdr 
countiy,  in  the  wonderfiil  histoiy  of  their 
nation  (their  deliverance  from  Egyptian 
bondage,  theu*  struffgles  with  nature  and 
with  hostile  hordes  dining  the  forty  yeara* 
wandering  in  ^e  desert,  and  the  wars  un- 
der the  judges),  in  the  practice  of  singing 
at  divine  worship,  in  their  passion  for 
mueic,  strengthened  by  this  circumstance, 
and  in  the  existence  of  an  order  of 
prophets  (teachera  and  poets).  (See 
Lowth,  De  Saera  Pae$i  Hthrdporumytnaa- 
lated  into  English,  and  Herder's  Spirit  of 
Hebrew  Poetiy,dd  edition,  by  doctor  JustL 
in  2  volumes,  Leipek,  1825,  a  worit  of 
gr^er  originality.)  Poetry  viras  the  foun- 
dation of  their  hterature.  '  Lyric  poetiy 


prevailed  imder  David,  who  was  equally 
successful  in  song  and  elegy;  didactic 
poetry  under  his  successor,  n^en  attempts 
were  likewise  made  in  pastoral  (Ruth)  and 
the  shorter  epic  (See  Davidf  P$alms,  Soh- 
mony  SoloaunCa  Songy  Job,)  Strong  relicious 
feeling  distinguished  the  Bpmt  and  subject 
of  these  poems.  Never  has  the  reverence 
.  for  Jehovah's  lawrs  been  dis^yed  in  a  more 
lively  manner  than  in  the  holy  songs  of 
David's  time.  On  the  contraiv,  Solomon, 
in  his  actions  as  well  as  in  tne  writings 
which  bear  his  name,  inclines  evidendy  to 
a  philosophic  and  even  worldly  indiffer- 
ence, veiy  remote  from  the  Israelitish 
character.  After  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom, relifpon  and  literature  akme  preserve 
ed  a  residue  of  national  vigor,  and  the 
prophets  now  became  the  instructera  and 
comfbrtera  of  this  morally  and  politically 
degraded  people,  until  the  tmfortunale 
time  of  the  S^ylonish  captivity  ;  before 
which,  under  the  kings,  laved  Jonas,  Joel, 
Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah,  Obadiah,  Na- 
hiim  and  Habakkuk.  During  the  captiv- 
ity flourished  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
Zephaniah ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  return, 
Haggai,  Zachariah  and  Malachi.  (For 
the  cireumstances  of  their  live%  and  the 
peculiar  qnrit  of  the  writings  which  are 
known  under  their  names,  see  PropkcUy 
and  the  separate  articles^  hmaky  Jeremiah^ 
Slc.)  These  writings  are,  for  the  most 
part,  later  collections  of  their  actiomi  dis- 
courses and  prophedes,  the  imequal  ex- 
tent of  whkh  has  given  oecaaion  to  the 
distinction  of  the  gnai  propheU  (Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel)  and  the 
vtwor  prijMt,  We  have  not  even  the 
woricB  of^the  former  complete,  and  evi- 
dently but  fiagmenta  of  the  latter.  The 
period  of  the  restitution  of  the  Mosaic 
mstitution  after  the  return  fit>m  the  captiv- 

Sfywas  of  the  highest  unportance  to  the 
ebrew  literature,  as  Ezra  established 
the  great  synagogue — a  college  cf  120 
learned  men,  to  collect  the  ancient  treas- 
mes ;  and  Neheiniah,  soon  after  him,  pre- 
served this  or  a  new  collection  in  the 
temple.  (See  Jeum.)  The  dei^gn  of  these 
reformers,  to  give  the  Jews  a  religious 
canon  in  their  cAd  national  writings,  in- 
duces us  to  believe  titiat  they  engaged  in 
the  work  with  the  greatest  fidelity  to  the 
old  Mosaic  institution  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  was  the  same, 
M  to  die  number  and  order  of  the  books, 
as  at  present,  and  that  the  present  division 
kito  historical,  poetical  and  prophetic,  was 
then  observable.  To  the  historical  belong, 
besides  those  ooUeded  in  the  tune  of  Da- 
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vicl  and  Solomon,  the  books  of  the  Kings 
and  the  Chronicles,  which  were  compiled 
after  the  captivity,  from  the  old  annals  of 
the  kings,  and  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah.  To  the  poetical  belong  Job,  the 
Psalms,  Solomon's  Proverbs,  Song  and 
Ecclesuistes,  the  elegies  called  the  Lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah,  the  book  of  E^herand 
the  idyl  of  Ruth.  The  prophetic  embraces 
the  writings  of  the  abovenamed  four  great 
and  twelve  minor  prophets.  The  Mosaic 
religion  is  the  all-prevBiling  soul  of  this 
Ihe^ture.  As,  in  the  historical  books,  the 
selecdon  and  arrangement  of  the  matter 
seem  to  depend  upon  the  theocratic  nature 
of  the  religion,  and  the  relig^us  feeling 
breathes  tlm>ughout  the  poetical ;  so,  like- 
wise, anger  and  grief  fbr  the  degeneracy 
of  the  people,  threats  against  their  apos- 
tasy, and  consolations  for  the'pious,  are 
mingled  in  the  prophetic  writings.  The 
promise  of  an  anointed  Messiah,  who 
should  raise  the  nation  from  its  degrada- 
tion, and  restore  the  happy  ag^  of  Davids 
spreads  through  the  productions  of  the 
prophets.  But  in  the  prophets  who  flour- 
ished during  and  after  the  Babylonish 
captivi^,  the  influence  of  Chaldoean  dog- 
mas, which  were  derived  fipom  the  pre- 
cepts of  Zoroaster,  and  many  alterations, 
"vraich  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  Jews 
imderwent  in  consequence  of  their  destiny 
and  their  intercourse  with  ibrmgn  nations, 
are  perceptible.  (See  Gesenius,  Crtschifihie 
der  Hebr,  Sprache  und  Schrift^  Leipaic, 
1815.\  The  best  German  grammars  of 
the  Hebrew  language  are  those  of  Micbae- 
lis,  Gfite,  Hezel,  Pfeifle^  Jahn,  Wezel, 
Vater,  Wekherlin,  Hartmann  and  Geise- 
nius  (q.  v.) ;  the  best  in  English  is  by  pro- 
fessor Moses  Stuart  There  are  Helirew 
and  Grerman  lexicons  by  Castelli,  Coccejus, 
Simonis,  Michaelis,  Schulz,  and  a  later 
and  more  excellent  one  by  Gesenius  (trans- 
lated by  J.  W.  Gibbs,  Andover,  1834). 
Tlie  translation  iias  been  reprinted  in 
Loudon.  An  abridgment  by  Mr.  Gibbs 
was  printed  at  Andover,  1828.  (Bee  Jew$^ 
HdUniftSj  Septvaginiy  Rablnmcal  Lan- 
guagt  and  Luerahtre^  and  Cabala.) ' 

Hebrtdes,  or  Western  Islajids;  a 
cluster  of  islands,  ntuated  on  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
They  extend  about  180  miles  in  length, 
from  58°  3^  N.  lat  to  55*'  22' ;  and  they 
are  from  10  to  30  miles  in  breadth.  Thev 
contain,  as  nearly  as  can  be  computed, 
2,000,000  of  £n|^  acres.  The  princi- 
pal islands  are  Lewis  and  its  aogacent 
islands,  belo^ng  to  Ross-shire ;  Harris^ 
North  Uist,  £enbecula,  Soutii  Uist,  Sky, 
Borra,  Eigg,  and  the  smaller  neighboring 


islands,  attached  to  Invemess-sbire ;  and 
Rum,  Muck,  Canna,  Coll,  Tyrie,  Moll, 
Lismorej  Sti^Sa,  Luing,  Scarba,  Colonsay, 
Oronsay,  Jura,  Isla,  Gigha,  Cara,  4^.,  be- 
longing to  the  shire  of  Argylo.  To  these 
we  may  add,  those  isluids  which  he  in  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  to  the  eastward  of  the  pen*- 
insula  of  Kin^rre,  viz.,  the  iries  of  Bute, 
Arran,  Cambrays  (Greater  and  Lesser), 
and  Inohmamock,  vidiich  form  the  shire 
of  Bute.  The  various  tracts  of  ground 
and  clusters  ef  rocks,  thus  detached  fift>m 
the  main  land,  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
900,  of  which  86  are  inhabited,  and  are 
calculated  to  contain  70^000  inhabitants. 
They  vitere  ruled  by  their  own  independent 
princes  until  the  8th  century,  when  the 
Pictish  kingdom  was  overthrown  by  Ken- 
neth U.  l^ey  continued,  during  the  10th, 
11th  and  12th  centuries,  the  haunts  ot^U 
rates,  who  infested  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries ;  and  vidien  they  came  under  the  do- 
minion of  ti^e  kings  of  Scotland,  their 
chieflauis  were  long  lawless  and  turbulent. 
The  act  of  parliament  of  174^  abofishing' 
all  heritable  jurisdictions,  gave  the  finiO 
blow  to  the  influence  of  the  independeot 
chieftains  of  the  Western  Isles.  (See  Mac- 
CuUoch's  De$crwtums  tfHu  fFeskm  IM- 
andi;  London,,1819*) 

Heb&u>bs,  New  ;  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  South  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by 
Quuros  in  the  vear  1506.  In  1773,  captiun 
Cook  suiveyed  tiiis  group,  and  gave  to  the 
whole  the  appellation  of  Mw  IMrides^ 
from  considenng  them  to  be  the  most 
western  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  They 
are  situated  between  km.  166<'4rand  170^ 
2r£.,  andlaL  W"^  and  20» 4^  S., ex- 
tending 125  leagues,  in  the  direction  of 
N.N.W.^  W.and&S.  £.i£.  These 
islands  are  fertile,  produeing  figs,  oianges, 
bananas,  the  bread  fiitit  and  thesu^eane. 
The  only  Quadrupeds  observed  m  them 
are  rats  and  swine.  The  inhabitants  are 
of  dif^nt  races,  but  in  general  are  less 
pleasing  than  those  of  the  other  i^ands  of 
the  Paofic  Like  other  inhabitants  of  (he 
tropical  regions,  they  are  active,  but  impa- 
tient of  labor.  They  ave  of  a  darit  com- 
plexion, and  have  bladL,  short,  fiiezled 
hair. 

Hbcatb  ;  the  dau^ter  of  Tartarus,  or, 
according  to  some,  of  Night.  Others  call 
Jupiter  l^r  fiither,  and  Jimo,  or  Ceres,  or 
Astoria,  or  PhocOM,  a  daughter  of  iEolus, 
her  mother.  She  was  tM  iniemal  god- 
dess, who  prraided  over  magic  Juno 
having  committed  the  care  of  her  educa- 
tion to  the  nymphs,  she  stole  the  paint-box 
of  the  queen  of  the  gods,  and  gave  it  to 
Europe,  the  daughter  of  Phcenix.    When 
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Juno  wiB  tbtmt  to  punish  her,  ahe  fled  to 
a  woman  in  childbed,  and  afterwards  to  a 
funend  proceason.  Jupiter  caused  her  to 
be  pluo£ed  into  the  pool  of  Acheron,  by 
the  Gabui,ibr  the  purpose  of  pmificatJon; 
and  from  that  time  «be  became  an  infernal 
ffoddesB.  Varioos  accounts  are^ven  of 
£cr.  Heaiod  says,  bN  power  extended 
over  the  earth  acod  sea ;  she  had  a  place 
among-  the  -siais,  ^d  enjoyed  peculiar 
honor  with  the  cods.  She  gave  fame  and 
weahh  to  her  favorites.  She  made  the 
warrior  victorious,  sat  by  the  judse  to  aid 
him  kk  his  decisions,  strenffthened  the  ath^ 
UUy  Uessbd  the  laboiB  of  the  fishennan 
and  the  herdsman,  and  promoted  the 
growth  'and  progress  of  the  young.  All 
the  magic  powers  of  nature  were  at  her 
command.  She  afterwards  became  the 
symbol  of  the  moon,  and  was  then  the 
same  as  Diana ;  but  her  authority  extend- 
ed to  the  infernal  world,  whence  she  was 
eaUed  the  htfermd  Diancu  As  a  ffoddess 
of  4he  lower  regions,  she  is  generaUy  call- 
ed ^feeate;  in  lraaven,2iidia;  and  on  earth, 
Jtiendt  or  Diana.  MaAcians  and  witches 
prayed  particuhuiy  for  her  aid.  Sacri6ces 
used  to  be  ofiEered  to  her,  at  places  where 
three  ways  met,  eqiecially  dogs.  Her 
mysterious  festivals  were  celebrated  annu- 
alW  at  iEgina.  Her  appearance  wasfHght^ 
fuL  She  had  serpems'  feet,  and  serpents 
hung  hianng  arocmd  her  neck  and  shoul- 
den.  In  reference  to  her  threefold  rela^ 
dons,  she  was  painled  with  three  faces  or 
three  heads;  hence  called  TrUbrmis. 
With  the  progress  of  thofine  arts,she  was 
represented  only  with  the  three  faces  of 
the  Tirgin  Diana.  Various  figures  of  her 
are  found  on  gems* 

Hecatomb  (from  the  Greek  harov^  a 
hundred,  ^i*,  oxen);  at  first,  signifying  a 
sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen ;  afterwards, 
of  a  hundred  beasts  of  any  sort.  Thus 
Homer  speaks  of  a  hecatomb  of  lambs. 
Some  explain  the  word  as  a  poetical  fig- 
ure, denoting,  in  general,-  a  sacrifice  of 
many  victims. 

Heckeweloeb,  John,  reverml,  was 
bom  m  Bedibrd,  England,  March  12, 
174a  His  fadiec,  a  member  of  the  society 
of  United  Brethrm  at  Hermhut,  went  to 
England,  in  the  prosecution  of  plans  for 
communicating  the  gospel  to  heathen  na- 
tions, and,  m  1754,  removed  to  Penn^l- 
vania,  with  his  fiunily.  At  that  time,  John 
wi»  m  his  iikh  year,  and  had  been  brought 
up  to  the  trade  of  a  cooper  and  joiner. 
When  but  nineteen,  he  accompanied  Mr. 
Post  in  the  perilous  expedition  upon 
winch  he  was  sent,  by  the  government  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  attempt  to  conciliate  the 


hostile  Indian  tribes  on  the  Ohio  (in  17621. 
1^  interest  he  took  in  the  abariginals 
was  great,  and  tliis  expedition  made  them 
the  principal  object  of  his  thoughts.  In 
^e  year  1771,  he  entered  among  them  as 
a  missionary,  and,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  that  be- 
nevolent, and,  at  the  time,  dangerous 
calling.  In  common  with  his  br^ren, 
he  sunered  all  the  horrors  which  the  rev- 
olutionary war  entailed  upon  the  Chris- 
tian Indian  flock,  and  which  almost  anni- 
hilated the  fiuit  of  forty  years*  labors. 
Until  the  year  1786,  he  followed  the  w^recks 
of  that  once  flourishing  comttHinity,  and 
then  returned  to  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsyl- 
Tania.  He  had  acquired,  duiinff  this  pe- 
riod, a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Delaware 
lanffuage,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance 
witn  IncUan  affiurs  generally.  On  that 
accpunt,  he  was  several  times  requested 
by  president  Washington  to  accompany 
missions  to  the  western  Indians,  to  induce 
them  to  adopt  jpacific  meosures.  In  1797, 
he  went  to  reside  in  Ohio,  in  order  to  su- 
perintend the  management  of  the  lands 
granted  by  congress  on  the  Muskingum, 
to  the  remnants  of  his  former  Indian  con- 
gregation.^ There  he  remained  until  1810, 
when  he  finally  took  up  his  residence  at 
Bethlehem.  He  vnote  a  Narrative  of  the 
Mission  of  the  United  Brethren  among  the 
Delaware  and  Mohegan  Indians,  and  con- 
tributed laigelv  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Historical  and  Literaiy 
Committee  of  the  American  Plulosophieal 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Ma- 
ny manuscripts  of  his  are  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  society,  and  some  of  them 
are  soon  to  be  published.  He  also  wrote 
several  pamphlets  and  books  in  the  Ger- 
man language.    He  died  in  1823. 

Hecla;  a  volcanic  mountain,  about 
5000  feet  high,  in  the  south-western  part 
of  Iceland,  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is 
the  river  Wester  Rangaa,  the  bed  of  whidi 
conasts  of  large  masses  of  lava.  The 
nearest  inhabit^  place  is  the  fium  Naiflir- 
holt.  Hecla  has  three  summits,  of  wliich 
the  central  is  the  liighest.  The  whole 
consistB  of  volcanic  masses,  loose  grit  and 
ashes.  The  crater  is  not  much  over  100  feet 
deep..  Since  1004,  24  eruptions  are  sold 
to  have  taken  place,  of  which  the  latest 
were  those  in  1766s  in  1818  and  in 
1823.  A  hot  vapor  issues  fit)m  various 
small  openings  near  the  top;  and  the 
thermometer,  which  in  the  idr  stands  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  will  rise,  when  set 
on  the  ground,  to  120,  or  even  150  degrees. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  vinted  die  mountain  in 
1772;  and  sir  George  Mackenzie  in  1610. 
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From  the  mimmit  there  is  an 
i^ew,  two  Mhs  of  the  island  beings  visib}e» 
as  the  country  is  leyel,  except  where  a  fo- 
ctUy  or  glacier,  intervenes.    (See  Icdflnd.) 
Hector;  die  son  of  Priam  and  Hecu- 
ba, the  bravest  of  the  Trojans,  whose  fonces 
he  commanded.    His  wife  was  Andrqma^ 
die,  the  daughter  of  Action,  king  of  Ci- 
Ucia,  by  whom  he  had  Astyanax  or  Sca^ 
mander,  and,  according  to  some,  Laodamas 
and  Amphinoufl.    His  eiq[>loits  are  c^ele- 
brated  in  the  Iliad.    He  encountered  the 
Grecian  heroes  in  bottle,  and  often  gained 
advantages  over  them.     His  words  and 
exan^tle  animated  the  Trojans  with  new 
courage  whenever  their  strength  failed: 
in  council,  he  recommended  peneverance, 
unity,  and  contempt  of  danger.    By  his 
presenbe,  Troy  was  invincible.  But  when 
lie  had  skin  Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achil- 
la the  latter,  forgetting  his  dispute  with 
Agamemnon,  resumed  his  arms  to  avenge 
the   death  of  his   beloved   companion. 
Pierced  by  the  spear  of  Achilles,  the  body 
of  Hector  was    dragged  at  the  chariot 
wheels  of  the  conqueror,  a^d  afterwards 
delivered  to  Priam  for  a  ransom,  who  gave 
it  a  solemn  burial.  Hector  is,  indi^ntably, 
the  finest  hero  in  the  Iliad.    Interior  to 
no  one  in  valor,  he  fell  bv  the  hand  of 
Achilles,  not  from  want  of  courage,  but 
because  he  had  entered  the  contest  wea- 
ried with  a  protracted  batde,  and  fitint  with 
wounds,  and  trusting  to  the  aid  of  De- 
iphobus,  under  whose  form  Minerva  de- 
ceived hun.    In  humanity,  Hector  stood 
alone.    One  of  the  finest  episodes  in  the 
Ilkid,  is  the  relation  of  his  parting  from 
Andromache,  where  he  expresses  the  best 
feelings  of  a  prince,  a   husband    and  a 
father. 

Hecuba  (Greek  'Em/Ji?),  a  daughter  of 
Dymas,  king  of  Thrace  ;  accenting  to 
some,  of  Cisseus,  or  of  the  river  Sanogri- 
us  and  Metope.  She  v^as  the  second  wife 
of  Priam,  king  of  TVov,  to  whom  she  fjore 
Hector  and  Paris.  While  pregnant  with 
the  letter,  she  dreamed  tliat  she  brought  a 
torch  into  the  world,  which  consumed  all 
Troy.  The  explanation  of  this  dream, 
given  by  the  soothsayers,  was,  that  hereon 
should  occasion  the  ruin  of  the  kiu^om. 
He  was  consequendy  exposed,  but  miracu- 
lously rescued  ftom  death.  Hecuba  after- 
wards became  the  mother  of  CreQsa,  I>ao- 
dice,  PoKxena,  Cassandra,  Deiphohiis,  He- 
lenus,  Paramon,  Polites,  Antiphus,  Hippo- 
nous,  Polvdorus,  Troflus.  After  the  con- 
quest of  "troy,  the  unhappy  princess  feU 
to  tlie  share  of  Ulvsses,  as  a  i^ave.  Ren- 
dered desperate  by  this  misfortune,  she 
exasperated  the  Greeks  by  her  reproaches. 


and  was  at  last  stoned  to  death  by  them. 
Under  the  stones,  instead  of  the  body  of 
Hecuba,  was  found  that  of  a  dog.  The 
old  tragedians  represent  her  on  the  stage 
as  a  tender  mother,  a  noble  princess,  and 
a  vktuous  wife,  subjected  to  the  most  cm- 
el  destiny.  •     ' 

Hedoehoo  (ertnoceta,  Lin.1      These 
ouadrupeds  are  distinguished  by  having 
Uie  boihr  covered  with  nnnes,  mstead  ^ 
hdr.    The  skin  of  the  back  is  providod 
witii  muscles,  which  enable  the  animal  to 
roll  itself  up  in  the  form  of  a  ball    The 
tail  is  very  shoit,  and  the  foet  fimii6he4 
with  five  toea    There  appear  to  be  but 
two  species  well  ascertained;  the  tlifrd^ 
given  by  Desmarest,  being  founded  on  a 
short  description  by  Seba,  which  may  pos-' 
sibly  belong  to  an  aniaoal  of  another  ge* 
nus. . '  The   best  known  is  the  common 
hedgehog  (£.  EurapiBus)^  a  native  <^  most 
of  the   temperate  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia.    This  species  has  a  long  nose,  the 
nostrils  bordered  on  each  aide  l)y  a  loose 
flap ;  the  ears  are  shoit,  rounded,  naked 
and  dusky ;  the  upper  part  of  the  &ce, 
sides  and    rump   covered    inth   strong 
coarse  hair,  of  a  yellowish  ash  color,  the 
back  with  sharp,  strong  spinee,  of  a  whiti^ 
tint,  with  a  bnr  of  blAck  through  ttieir 
middle.    They  are  usually  about  U)  inc^hea 
long,  the  tail  about  one.    Their  usual  resi- 
dence is  in  smaU  thickets,  and  they  feed 
on  fallen  fhiits,  roots  and  insects  ^  they 
are  also  fond  of  flesh,  either  raw  or  roast- 
ed.    Pallas  remarks,  that  they  can  -eat 
hundreds  of  cantharides,  withoutsuft^ring 
from  them,  whilst  a  single  one  of  these 
acrid  insects  will  cause  the  most  horrible 
torments  in  dogs  or  cats.    It  has  been  as* 
serted,  that  they  mount  fruit-trees,  and 
Home  down  with  apples,  pears,  &c.,  stuck 
upon  their  bristles.     This  is  equally  fidse 
with  the  imputation  ihat  they  suck  cows, 
and  injure  their  Udders.  Mr.  White  obsen'cs, 
that  the  manner  in  which  they  eat  the  roots 
of  the  plantain  is  very  curious.  With  their 
upper  mandible,  Miiich  is  much  longer 
than  the  lowers  they  bore  imder  the  pl^t, 
and  gnaw  off  the  root  upwards,  leaving 
the  tuft  of  leaves  untouched.  The  hedge^ 
hog  defends  himself  from  the  attacks  of 
other  animals  by  rolling  himself  up,  and 
thus  ex]M)sinff  no  part  <n  his  body  that  is 
not  fumisfaedwith  a  defence  of  spines*    It 
may  be  rendered  domestic  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  has  been  employed  in  Europe 
to  destroy  cockroaches,  which  it  pursues 
with  avidity.    In  the  winter,  the  hedgelio^ 
wraps  itself  up  in  a  warm  nest,  oomposed 
of  moss,  dried  hay  and  leave^  and  remains 
torpid  tin  the  retan  of  firing.   The  fe- 
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male  produces  fimr  or  five  young  at  a  biitb, 
Mrhich  soon  become  covered  with  prickles. 
These  annnals  are  sometimeS  used  aa  food, 
and  are  aaid  to  be  very  delicate.  The  skin 
was  formeriy  used  for  the  purpose  of  nap-. 
ping  cloths.  The  long^eared  hedgehog 
(H  aiwrUuM)  is  smaller  than  the  common, 
and  is  di^^uished  by  the  great  size  of 
its  ears;  fai  its  manners,  it  b  said  to  be 
siroilar  to  that  qiecies.  The  female  pro- 
duces twice  each  year,  haying  six  or  seven 
young  at  a  birth.  This  species  inhabits 
from  the  northern  part  of  Uie  Caspian  sea 
toEgypL 

HsuLUfosR,  John  Chaiies,  the  mofH 
celebrated  die-cutter  of  his  age,  was  bom 
at  Schweitz,  in  1691,  and,  while  aboy^ 
manu&ctured  graving  tools  for  his  own 
use.  At  his  own  request,  his  fiither  placed 
him  with  the  director  of  the  mint,  Cra- 
mer, to  learn  the  art  In  1717,  Hedlinger 
went  to  Fans,  and  Ivas  intrusted  with  die 
execution  of  some  woiics,  which  gained 
ibr  him  the  nodce  of  the  king  of  France. 
At  that  time,  baron  G6rtz  was  in  Paris, 
having  been  commissioned  bv  Charles 
Xn,  among  other  things,  to  select  artists 
who  might  be  pr^vaifed  upon  to  go  to 
Sweden.  Hedlinser  accepted  his  propo- 
sals, and  was  nude  duector  of  the  mmt, 
upon  his  own  conditions.  Ch&rles  XU 
soon  after  fell  at  Fredericshall,  and  Hed- 
linger honored  his  memory  by  the  produc- 
tions of  his  art  The  &vor  manifested  by 
Charles  towards  Hedlinger  was  continued 
by  his  successor.  On  this  account,  the 
artist  refiised  the  ofiers  of  Peter  the  Great 
He  mode  a  journey  to  Italy  in  1726,  and 
met  there  a  distinguished  reception.  Ben- 
edict Xin  conferred  upon  him  the  order 
of  Christ,  for  a  medal  which  the  artist  pre- 
sented to  him.  After  his  return,  the  em- 
press Anna  cepeated  the  invitation  to  come 
to  Petersburg,  in  so  pressing  a  manner, 
that  Hedlinger  at  last,  with  Uie  approba>- . 
tioo  of  his  court,  went  thither  in  1735^  and 
remained  two  years;  ailer  which  he  re- 
turned to  Stockholm,  loaded  with  honors. 
In  1741,  he  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
tiy,  and  was  married.  Heailerwards  vis- 
ited Sweden  fi^uentiy,  where  the  acade- 
my, in  1744,  elected  hiin  one  of  its  mem- 
bm,  and  the  king  honored  him  with  new 
dignities;  but,  in  1745,  he  left  Sweden 
forever.  On  his  last  voyage  from  that 
country,  he  lost  his  property,  which  was 
in  another  vessel,  by  shipwreck ;  the  coii- 
sequenoes  of  which  would  have  been  very 
distressing,  but  for  the  kindness  of  the  king 
of  Sweden.  Hedlinger  henceforth  lived 
in  peaceable  employmeiit  in  Schweitz, 
where  he  found  oonsolatwn,  in  the  society 
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of  a  daughter,  for  the  lees  of  a  wife,  whom 
he  honored  by  some  very  splendid  med- 
als. He  died  in  1771.  His  works  are  dis- 
tinguidied  by  simplicity  and  correctness 
of  deitign,'  and  a  soilness  which  by  no 
means  injures  die  distinctness  of  them. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part;  happily  de- 
signed* It  is  generally  remarked,  in  Hed- 
linger's  works,  that  there  are  greater  en- 
deavors to  attain  the  eleoance  and  precis- 
ion of  the  French  mod^  than  to  produce 
imitations  of  the  anciaats.  A  cplendkl 
work  of  Chr^  de  Mechel  ((Euvrea  £i  Cheih 
alier  Hfidlinga%  oni  RecusQ  duM^dmUesde 
ce  ceiebrt  ^misk—Wotka  o£  the  Chevali^ 
Hedlinger,  or  a  CoUectioil  of  the  Medids 
of  this  celebrated  artist,  folio,  Baal,  1775), 
contains  elegant  copies  of  his  medals,  and 
a  weU  deserved  eulogy  of  this  excellent 
artist 

Hebmsksrk,  Martin  van,  a  Dutch  paint- 
er, bom  in  1498,  at  the  village  of  Heem- 
skerk,  from  which  he  derived  his  name, 
was  the  son  of  a  mason,  of  the  name  of 
Van  Veen,  who  at  first  phu^ed  him  with  a 
painter  at  Haerlem,  but  a^rwards  took 
nim  home,  to  learn  his  own  trade.  The 
young  Martin  returned  to  his  fkher's 
house  tmwillingly,  and  seized  the  first 
opportunity  of  leaving  it  again.  He  then 
went  to  John  Lucas,  a  painter  of  some 
celebrity  at  Delfl ;  but,  finding  that  bis 
master  did  nothing  for  him,  be  pl^u^ 
himself  under  the  direction  of  J.  Shoreel, 
a  celebrated  artist,  who  had  brought  from 
Rome  and  Venice  many  valuable  studies. 
Heemskerk  now  made  such'  rapid  prog- 
ress, that  his  master,  fearinff  to  be  eclipsed 
by  him,  sent  him  away.  lie  then  execu- 
ted his  picture  of  St.  Luke  painting  the 
blessed  viigin-  and  the  child  Jesus,  and 
presented  it  to  the  corporation  of  painters 
at  Haerlem.  This  picture  had  great  suc- 
cess. Heemskerk  afterwards  vioted  Italy, 
remained  there  about  three  years,  fenning 
his  taste  on  ancient  models,  and  enjoyed 
the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Michael 
Angeio,  who,  at  that  time,  was  enriching 
the  capital  of  the  Christian  world  with  the 
works  of  his  pencil  When  he  returned 
to  Holland,  some  of  his  admirers  lament- 
ed that  they  no  longer  found  in  his  pic- 
tured the  charms  which  had  dehghted 
them ;  but  connoisseurs  knew  how  to  ap' 
preciate  the  progress  which  he  had  made 
m  the  art  of  drawing,  and  his  improve*, 
ment  in  taste.  His  apartments  were  soon 
filled  with  scholars,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
became  rich.  A  f|>^t  part  of  the  now 
rare  works  of  this  mligent  and  prolific  art- 
ist were  lost,  in  1573,  at  the  capture  of 
Haerlem,  where  his  own  house  was  like- 
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wise  decftroye^.  Heemakerk'd  dniwiDg  is 
fiirm  and  accurate,  but  his  outlines  ore 
without  elegance  or  grace ;  his  drapeiy  is 
stiff,  and  overloaded  with  folds,  aud  his 
heads  want  dignity.  He  is  chiefly  indebt- 
ed for  his  fame  to  his  knowledge  of  anat- 
omy, in  which  he  endeavored  to  imitate 
Michael  Asgelo.  He  died  at  Hearietn, 
1574. 

Hkereit,  Arnold  Hermann  Lewis,  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Grottingen,  knight  of 
the  Older  of  Guelph,  &.C.,  was  bom  Octo- 
ber 25,  1760,  at  Arbei^,  near  Brdmen, 
where  his  fether  was  a  preacher.  He 
was  educated  principally  at  the  cathedral 
school  in  Bremen  and  the  University  of 
Gdttmgen.  He  visited  Italy  9nd  the  Neth- 
eriuid^  and  spent  two  months  at  Paris. 
In  1787,  he  was  appointed  extraordinary, 
and  in  1794,  ordinary  professor  of  pfailos- 
ophv  at  06ttingen,  and,  in  1801,  ordinary, 
professor  of  history.  He  was  also  chosen 
fellow  of  litenuy  academies  at  Paris,  Mu- 
nich, Copenhagen,  Berlin,  &c.  This  his- 
torian has  mvestigated  the  most  important 
periods  of  the  political  existence  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  nations  with  ^reat  sa- 
gacity, and  has  portrayed  them  with  great 
perspicuity.  It  did  not  escape  him,  that 
many  of  ihe  revolutions  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  been  tendered  much  more 
intelligible  by  the  events  of  our  times. 
For  this  reason,  his  Manual  of  the  Histo- 
ry of  the  Ancient  States,  which  appeared 
in  1818  (translated  into  Endish  by  Mr. 
Bancroft,  Northampton,  1828),  is  so  rich 
in  re^rences.  The  colonial  system  now 
became  more  important  than  ever  in  Eu- 
ropean pohcy,  arid  he  gave  a  more  com- 
plete sketch  of  it  than  had  ever  before  ap- 
peared, in  his  Manual  of  the  Histoiy  of 
the  System  of  the  European  States  and 
their  Colonies  (of  whidi  the  4th  edidon 
appeared  in  1W32),  which  was  brou^t 
down  to  1821  (tmn^ated  into  English 
by  Mr.  Bancroft,  1839).  In  his  Ideas  on 
the  Commerce  and  Politics  of  Antiquity, 
i^ich  appeared  in  1805,  he  faasinvesd^t- 
cd  the  commercial  channels  of  the  ancient 
nations,  with  mi  incenultf  and  ft-eedom 
hitherto  unknown.  His  History  of  Classi- 
cal Study  (1797—1802)  has4ess  merit ;  for 
a  work  of  this  kind  must  be  the  essence 
of  the  most  profound  erudition.  He  ob- 
tained the  prize  from  the  French  national 
institute  for  his  Inquiries  concerning  the 
Crusades,  which  shows  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  die  middle  ages.  A  collection  of 
hie  Historical  Works  has  appeared,  in  two 
parts.  The  first  was  published  at  Gottin- 
gen,  in  1821,  in  nine  volumes.  The  firat 
volume  contains  a  biogr^hieal  sketch  of 


Heeren,  by  himselC  Of  the  second,  thrse 
volumes  appeared  at  G6tdngen'in  18M, 
and  three  volumes  in  1826,  forming  the  4th 
edition  of  the  1st  part  of  his  Ideas,  of  which 
the  second  part  appeared  in  1899.  Mr. 
G^rge  Bancroft  has  translated  the  pert 
which  relates  to  Greece  into  EngMi.  Thtj 
have  also  been  translated  into  French. 

Hegel,  George  William  Frederic,  or* 
diilary  professor  of  phHosopAiy  at  Beriin, 
was  bom  at  Stuttgard,  Aug.  27, 1770.  His 
fetber  was  secretary  to  the  ducal  chamber^ 
and  provided  caretuUy  for  his  education. 
Intimate  with  the  classical  writers  of  an- 
cient and  modem  literature,  as  well  as 
with  the  (so  called}  philosophical  views  on 
teligious  dogmas,  he  entered  the  universi- 
ty of  Tubingen  in  his  18th  year,  where  he 
devoted  ^ve  yeails,  in  me  theological 
foundation^  to  philosophical  and  theolog- 
ical studies.  He  attended  particularly  to 
the  philosophical  lectures  ;  but  in  meta- 
phyncs,  as  it  was  dien  taught,  did  not  find 
a  satisfectoiy  lexplanation  of  our  inward 
operations.  This  impelled  him  to  study 
the  writings  of  Kant  In  connexion  with 
philosophy,  he  also  applied  himself  zeal- 
ously to  the  natural  sciences,  as  well 
as  to  mathematics  and  physics.  To 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  worid,  which 
began  to  be  agitated  with  mighty  convul- 
sions, he  went  as  a  private  teacher  to 
^itzerland,  and  thence  to  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine,  &c.  Some  property,  which  fell 
to  him  at  the  death  of  his  fkther,  enabled, 
him  to  go  to  Jena  to  pursue  the  idea  of  phi- 
losophy, which  he  had  formed.  He  Wrot6 
there  Ueber  die  IhJfntnz  dor  Fichie'schen  imd 
ScheUing*schtn  Ph3oeophte — On  the  Diflfer- 
ence  between  the  Philosojdiy  ofFichte  and 
ScheUing  ( Jena,1801 ) — and  published,  wi^ 
Schelling,  the  KnUstht  Journal  der  PW- 
losopkU-^The  Criti<»l  Journal  of  Philos* 
ophy  (Jena,  1802).  He  also  began  to  de- 
liver lectures  as  cuprivate  teacher,  and  was 
appointed,  in  1806,  professor  extraordina- 
ry of  philosophy.  At  this  time,  he  was 
employed  in  preparing  a  work  to  cxliibit 
his  peculiar  views  in  philosophy.  It  ap- 
peared as  a  System  der  fftssenschqfl — Sj^ 
tem  of  Science  (1st  vol.,  Bambei^,  1807). 
In  the  niffht  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  he 
finished  me  last  pases  of  the  manuscript. 
After  this  catastrophe,  he  went  to  Bam- 
berg, ,where  he  remained  till  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in 'the  autumn  of  '1808,  by  me 
Bavarian  covemment,  rector  of  the  gym- 
nasium of  Nuremberg,  and  professor  of 
certain  branches  of  philosophical  science. 
While  he  held  this  station,  he  completed 
tlic  Wissenschefi  der  Logik — Science  of 
Logic — which   forms  the  first  part  and 
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ftnindatinii  of  bis  philoiopbical  system. 
The  first  part  appeared  in  1812,  the  third 
and  last  m  1816.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
latter  jear,  he  was  invited  to  Heidelberg, 
as  profeaaor  of  philosophy.  Here  he 
wrote  his  ]Sncytdopadit  dor  PkUoiopkU^ 
chen  /ft^9efue/^^n^£Inoyck>p8Bdia  oyf  the 
Philoaophical  ^iences  (Heidelberg,  2d  ed. 
1827) — mtended  to  give  the  pumic,  and 
eqsecially  his  h^ar^^  a  short  view  of  hiB 
course  and  method  -in  philoeophy.  From 
Hddclberg,  he  was  invited  to  JSeriin,  in 
f^chte's  s^fid^  and  entered  upon  his  omce 
in  the  autumn  of  1818.  Here  he  has  pub- 
li^ed  his  -Grundlwien  da  Bechts  oder 
Mtturrecht  und  Staatsmssenachaft  in 
Ortuu^KMe— 'Elements  of  Right,  or  the 
Basis  of  Natural  Law  and  P(^cal  Sci- 
ence (Berlin^  1821).    (See  PhUosophif.) 

He6ira  {Hedschra);  an  Arabic  word  sig- 
nifying ,/2^g^.  The  Mohammedans  des- 
ignate, by  this  word,  the  flight  of  Mo- 
hanuned,'  their  prophet,  from  Mecca  to 
Yatreb  (Medina),  which  latter  place  was, 
in  c<msequence,  called  Medina  al  •/V*a6t, 
that  is,  the  City  of  the  Prophet  From 
this  fUght,  which  they  fix  on  the  16th  of 
Joly,  X  D.  622,  tb^  b6gin  their  compu- 
tation of  time.  The  reduction  of  the 
vears  of  the  Hegim  to  the  oorre^pond- 
ms  peiiod  in  the  Christian  computafion, 
^here  strict  accuracv  is  not  required,  may 
be  performed  as  follows :  Since  the  Mo- 
hammedan year  is  a  hmar  year  of  354 
days,  S3  Mohammedan  years  amount  to 
about  32  Christian  or  tropical  years.  We 
must,  therefore,  subtract  upom  the  number 
of  Mohammedan  years,  one  for  evenr  33 
years,  and  add  thereto  OS^years.  Thus, 
fi>r  example,  the  j'ear  1000  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan reckomng  will  correspond  to 
the  year  15B3  of  the  Christian ;  and  the 
year  1830  after  Christ  is  equivalent  to  the 
year  1246  of  the  H^gira,  (See  Mipoek, 
BxAJEra,) 

Heibero,  Peter  Andrew,  a  political 
and  dramatic  writer,  bom  in  Denmark,  in 
1758,  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  his 
Jcnowledge  of  the  ancient  classic  and  mod- 
em languages,  lived  in  Copenhagen  tSi 
1800.  On  account  of  some  writmgs,  poit- 
Iv  of  a  political  nature,  ha  was  banished 
nom  his  native  country;  He  went  to  Par- 
is, and,  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  was 
emploved  in  the  bureau  of  foreign  affiiirs. 
After  Napoleon's  abdication,  he  resigned, 
or  was  dismisBed  from  his  post,  and  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the,  capital  of  France. 
As  a  dramatic  poet,  he  has,  after  Holberg, 
given  the  greatest  numlier  of  original 
comedies  to  the  Danish  stage,  most  of 
which  were  received  with  great  applause. 


They  are  characterized  by  knowledge 
of  men,  by  aouteness  and  wit ;  but  his 
satire  is  oftener  caustic  than  comic ;  and 
he  sometimes  paints  his  chaiac^ers  with 
strong  and  liri^t  rather  than  with  genu- 
ine comic  colors.  His  two  comic  operas, 
the  China-man  and  the  Solemn  Entiy,  both 
belonginff  to  the  low  comic — ^the  former 
set  by  Schall,  the  latter  by  Schub^— were 
vei^  snccessfuL  But  the  best  dramas  of 
Heiberg  belong  to  the  higher  comedy. 
His  Htekxngbom  (in  5  acts)  is  distinguish^ 
ed  by  its  well  executed  plan,  interesting 
situations,  original  and  fiee  radiibition  of 
characters,  end  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man and  English,  He  has  more  recently 
been  employed  in  political  and  popular 
philosopmcai  writingsu  especially  in  essays 
m  the  French  journals  on  Danish  litera- 
ture. He  vm)te  Pricis  Historimte  de  la 
MonarcJde  Danoise  (Paris,  1820).  His  work 
in  Danish,  on  Capital  Punishments  (Chris- 
tiana, 1821),  maintains  the  necessity  of  the 
punishment  of  death.  In  his  Ldirts  d'un 
Mrwipen  de  la  vielle  Roche  (Faiia,  1822), 
an  imitation  of  JuniMs,  he  exhibits  the 
danger  of  altering  the  Norwegian  consti- 
tution. 

Heidegger,  John  James ;  a  Swiss  ad- 
venturer, who  took  Up  his  residence  in 
England,  in  1708^  and,  obtaining  a  com- 
mission in  the  guards,,  was  known  in  fiish- 
ionable  society,  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Swiss  comd.  An  opera,  entitled  ThomyriSf 
which  he  produced,  meeting  with  success, 
gained  him  so  nmch  cramt,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  undertake  the  management  of 
the  opera-house,  in  Xiondon.  In  his  con- 
duct of  that  establishment,  he  was  v^y 
fortunate ;  added  to  whieli,  hf  giving  con- 
certs^ masquerades,  &c.,  imder  uie  patron- 
age of  the  court,  he  gained  a  handsome 
income,  which  he  exp^tided  in  keeping  a 
hospitable  table  and  reeving  the  unfortu- 
nate. Heidegger  was  a  great  favorite 
widi  king  George  II,  who  often  vimted  a 
villa  which  the  Swiss  had  at  Barnes,  in 
Surrey.  He  was  a  sort  of  butt  for  the  wits 
of  his  tihie  ;  and,  having  a  very  peculiar 
visage,  he  is  repoAed  to  nave  made  a  bet 
with  lord  Chesterfield,  that  he  could  not 
produce  an  uffUer  man  throughout  the 
metropolis,  ana  to  have  won  me  wager. 
He  died  m  1749,  aged  90. 

Heidelberg  ;  a  atx  of  die  grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  equally  distinguished  for  its 
charming  mtuation  and  its  universiQr ;  at 
the  foot  of  the  beautiful  K6nigsmhl,  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  lovely  Neckar, 
over  which  is  a  bridge  700  feet  long,  and 
fironi  which  a  most  superb  view  extends 
between  high  mountains,  over  the  valley 
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of  the  Rhine,  to  the  Vosges:  11  league 
from  Manheini ;  IfflL  49°  &  43"  N. ;  Ion. 
BP  41'  46"  B. ;  10,370  inhabitants.  The 
dty  has  rather  an  old  appearance,  but  the 
walks  are  as  various  as  tney  are  beautiful 
The  view  from  the  K5nigstuhl  is  one  of 
the  most  enchanting  on  the  Rhine,  em- 
bracing many  villages  and  cities,  and  dis- 
tant chains  of  mountains.  Here  are  four 
Protestant  churches,  on^  Catholic,  and 
one  synagogue.  The  univeroty  called  die 
Ruperi'Caroline  urdversUv  was  founded 
in  1386,  and  is  the  oldest  in  Germany,  af- 
ter those  of  Prague  and  Vienna.  ,  It  earjy 
adopted  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  took 
an  important  part  in  the  reformation.  In 
the  a^  years*  war,  Heidelberg  was  taken 
by  the  Catholic  ffenend  Tilly,  in  1622 ;  he 
carried  off  the  fibrary,  atwl  the  university 
declined.  Heidelberg  was  ceded  to  Ba- 
.  deh  in  1802,  and  a  new  era  began  in  her 
university ;  the  fraiid-duke  Charles  Fred- 
eric is  considered  its  restorer.  It  has  now 
an  annual  income  of  66,000  guilders,  and 
is  divided  into  five  depwtments-T^he  the- 
ologies, with  three  professores  ordinatix  ; 
the  fegal,  with  ifive ;  the  medical,  with 
four  ;  that  of  political  economy^  with 
five ;  and  die  philosophical,  with  seven. 
There  are,  besides,  many  professores  extra- 
ordinarii,  and  lecturers.  The  libranr  of 
the  university  contains,  at  present,  45.000 
volumes.  'Kie  university  has  two  botan- 
ical gaixlens,  a  clinical  institute,  a  lying- 
in  hospital,  &c.  &c.  In  1829,  there  were 
600  students.  Heidelberg  also  has  some 
trkde.  There  is  a  gymnasium  for  Lu- 
therans, Calvfaiists  and  Catholics.  We 
must  not  forget  the  famous  tun  in  the  cel- 
lar of  the  castle,  made  of  copper,  with 
iron  hoops,  and  containing  oOO  hogs- 
heads. 

Heidelberg  Catechism  ;  a  work  of 
much  celebrity  in  the  history  of  the  refor- 
mation. Frederic  III,  elector  of  the  Pa- 
ladnate,  belon^ng  to  the  Calvinistic 
church,  caused  it  to  be  written,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  uniform  rule  of  fkith. 
The  principal  contributors  were  Zacha- 
rias  Ursiniw,  professor  of  theology  c^t  Hei- 
delberg (died  1583),  and  Caspar  Olevia- 
nus,  minister  and  public  teacner  iat  Hei- 
delberg (died  1587).  The  Catechism  was 
published  in  1563,  under  the  dde  Cate- 
chism, or  Short  System  of  Christian  Ftuth, 
as  it  is  taught  in  the  Churches  and  Schools 
of  the  Palatinate.  It  has  been  translated 
into  many  languages.    ( See  Creed.) 

HEioH'bs,  Measurement  of.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  relative  heights  of  different 
parts  of  the  surfhce  of  the  earth,  is  not 
only  an  important  part  X)f  physical  geog- 


raphy, but  is  likewise  practically  osefu^ 
hi  connexion  with  agriculture  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  arts.    A  knowledge  of 
the  elevation  of  a  countiy  enables  us'  to 
determine  its  climate,  to    lav  out  roads 
and  aqueducts  properlv,    and  to   guard 
against  inundations,    l^he  geologist  mu^ 
In  the  chart  of  the  country  wbich   he 
wishes  to  describe,  make  divisions,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  prominent  points; 
but,  in  order  to  do  this,  he  mttstfir^  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  measurement  of  al- 
titudes.   The  miiitaiy  man,  unless  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  altitude  bf  the  points 
upon  the  chart  before  him,  cannot  form 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  ground  on  which 
he  is  to  execute  his  plan  of  operations. 
The  topographer,  who  wishes  to  rewe- 
sent  a  country  'm  plaster  of  Paris,'  clay, 
2^.,  must  also  be  acquainted  with  all  its 
elevations  and  depressions.  It  was,  therer 
fore,  very  important  to  invent  a  method 
for  quickly  and  accurately   determining 
Heights,  bv  a  knowledge  Of  the  atmosr 
phere,  ana  by  the  use  of  insti;uments,  par-: 
ticularly  of  the  barometer  and  thennome- 
ter.    As  soon  as  it  was  discovered,  that 
the  air  which  surrounds  our  globe  was 
possessed  of  gravity  and  elasticity,  the  op- 
eration of  which  had  been  perceived  on 
the  baipometer,  it  was  inferred  that  its  ef- 
fects OQ  the  barometer  would  be  (Uffei^nt 
at  different  heights  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
tliat  these  variations  must  foUow^a  certain 
law.    Efforts  were  made  to  discover  this 
law  by  experiment.    The  barometer  and 
thermometer    were    carried    to    known 
heights,  observations  were   tiiere  made» 
and  from  these  observations,  rules  were 
derived  for  fiodinff  the  elevation  of  a  place 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  fiimous 
Pascal  (q^  v.),  upon  the  19th  of  Septembei; 
1648,  on  the  ruy  de  Dome,  near  Cler- 
mont, made  the  first  experiment^  the  re- 
sult of  which  he  had  already  anticipated! 
It  appeared  that  the  barometer  stood  at 
(he  ncight  of  26  French  inches  3J  linesy 
in  the  garden  of  the  monastery  at  Cler- 
mont, but  at  only  23  inches  2  lines  up- 
on the  summit  of  the  above-mentioned 
mountain.     It  followed  as  a  necessanr 
Consequence,  that  the  height  of  the  col- 
umn of  m&rcury  was  diminished  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  mass  of  the  at- 
mosphere which  supported  it  in  the  ht^ 
rometer;  and  Pascal  concluded  that,  by 
this  process,  we  could  determine  whether 
two  places  were  at  the  same  height,  or 
which  of  them  was  the  higher,  even  Uiough 
they  were  at  a  great  distance  from  each 
other.    Succeedmg  philosophers  followed 
this  idea;  but  the  httle  success  which  they 
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met  with  al  fint,  ahowi  how  many  diffi- 
culties the  subject  presented,  although  it 
now  iippeare  so  simple.  Thev  had  the 
scales,  but  were  unacquainted  with  the 
voJue  of  the  weights.  Barometrical  ad- 
measiuementBiiiistAcquired  precision  and 
accuivcywith  Dehic  (1754).  This  phi- 
losopher distinguished  the  effects  produc- 
ed by  heat,  on  the  air  and  on  mercury, 
fiom  those  which  depend  upon  their 
wei|^t ;  and  the  improvements  which  he 
made  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  barometer.  This  history  has  been 
written  by  Pictet,  who  himself  played  an 
hooond>le  part  in  it.  Biot  also  published 
inquiries  made  for  the  purpose  of  perfect- 
ing the  tl^eory  ot'  barometrical  measure- 
ments, and  some  tables  to  fiicihtate  the 
calcHlariona.  Ramoad,  in  1609,  devoted 
himself  to  this  sub|ect  In  his  works, 
which  appeared  at  Clermont  (1811),  he 
has  determined  the  conditions  of  a  good 
observation ;  he  has^arranged  and  ejcplain- 
edtbe  circumstances  which  are  peculiar 
to  barometrical  observations,  in  order  that 
the  efiect  of  the  state  of  the  atmoephcFe 
oo  the  correctness  of  the  calculations  may 
be  known,  4hat  the  aipount  <^  error  may 
be  estimated,  «nd  may  be  made  use  of  ifbr 
the  advancement  of  meteoroloav.  Since 
Deluc's  discovery,  the  remarkable  formu- 
la proposed  by  the  author  of  the  MSciy- 
m^  c^{e«ie(voLi^p.289)isthembstdiB- 
tinffuished  discoyeiy  on  this  subject  (See 
Puiasam^  GM^  voL  ii,  and  Biotas  jSm- 
tron^  roL  iii.)  He  redueeid  to  a  certain 
point,  in  a  more  natoiid  and  simple  man- 
ner, aO  the  coirections  which  are  to  be 
made,  on  account  of  the  inflti^ce  of  tem- 
perature, of  moisture  and  gravinr  on  the 
mtfcury  and  the  air.  He  rested  his  theo- 
ly  on  the  most  accurate  data ;  but  the  co- 
efficient vHiich  he  had  assumed,  in  order  to 
represent  the  relation  between  the  vireight 
of  the  atmosphere  and  that  of  the  mercu- 
nr,  appeared  to  have  too  little  foundation: 
the  rormida  vras  to  be  proved ;  the  length 
of  the  columns  to  be  substimted  for  tteur 
weight ;  many  causes  of  errors  remained 
lobe  ascertained;  the  coefficient  was  to  be 
improved,  or,  rather,  a  new  one  was  to  be 
determined.  Ramond  has  done  all  this. 
By  a  comparison  between  barometrical 
observations,  and  actual  measurements  of 
die  heights  where  the  observations  were 
taken,  he  has  determined  the  coefficient, 
as  it  is  contained  in  Laplace's  last  ibrmu- 
Ih.  Ranvond  and  many  other  observers 
have  shown,  by  experiment,  that  this  for- 
mula is  not  only  adapted  to  small  as  well 
as  great  beii^ts,  but  is  also  useAil  in  tak- 
ing measurements  under  the  surface  of 
19* 


the  earth.  Barometrical  observations  may 
attain  fpretd  accuracy,  when  they  are 
made  with  good  instruments,  by  |;ood  ob- 
servers, and  under  fiivorable  circumstancea 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  height  of 
two  points,  two  barometers  and  four  tber- 
mometei«  are  requisite  ;  two  of  the  ther- 
mometers being  attached  to  the  barome- 
ters, and  two  of  them  being  fifee.  These 
instruments  must  be  as  simj^  as  is  con- 
sistent with  convenience  and  accuracy  ; 
and  they  nuist  agree  perfectly.  The  ob- 
servers must  be  well  acquainted  vnth  their 
instrument^  in  order  to  be  able  to  use 
them;  and  it  is  particularly  necessaiy  that 
they  should  know  on  what  the  observa- 
tions depend.  If  two  or  more  observers 
undertake  to  ascertain  the  elevation  ^f  a 
place  or  countiy  by  barometrical  meas- 
l^ement,  they  must  attend  especially  to 
the  following  particulars  :^-a,  that  the  in- 
struments hang  perpendicularly,  protected 
fi^em  the  stm,and  that  the  free  Uiermome- 
teis  be  raised,  at  least,  nine  feet  from  the 
ground^  and  fhnn  any  objects  which  might 
have  an  influence  on  their  temperature  ; 
A,  the  barometers  should  be  accurately 
regulated,  and  the  degree  at  which  the 
mercuxy  stands  in  the  urometer  and  ther- 
mometer should  be  carefully  noted ;  and,  c, 
ailer  the  instruments  are  made  to  corre- 
spond, the  observations  should  be  made 
contemporapeou^y :,  final^,  the  obsen'er 
most  be  particularly  careful  to  note  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  Observations  should 
not  be  taken  in  stormy  weather,  or  when 
the  quicksilver  in  the  barometer  is  liable  to 
sudden  variations  ;  moderate  weather, 
when  the  atmosphere  is.  either  cahn,  be- 
ing clear  or  cloudy,  or  when  there  is  a 
li^  wind,  is  the  most  suitable  time  for 
making  observations.  The  instruments 
fi^ould  taot  be  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
each  other.  The  greatest  intervening 
space  should  not  exceed  90  miles.  It 
these  general  rules  for  measuring  heights 
by  the  barometer  are  Attended  to,  it  is  far 
preferable  to  eveiy  other  iostrument,  to 
ascertain,  expeditiously,  the  height  of  a 
mountain,  the  descent  of  a  river,  &C.,  for 
a  certain  space ;  the  relative  height  of 
di^rent  points,  the  depth  of  a  cavity,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  strata  of  a  mountain. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  ascertain  the  fall  of  a 
river  to  an  inch  by  barometrical  measure- 
ment ;  but,  by  careful  obsen^tions,  we 
may  come  very  near  the  truth.  Tables 
founded  on  Laplace'k  formula,  give  ^reat 
fteihty  in  calculating  these  observations* 
Among  many  others,  TabUa  hmanUtri- 
quts  (raris,  1809)  are  particularly  good, 
on  account  of  their  correctness  and  aidap- 
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tatkw  for  use.  Atoo  the  tables  br  duisB, 
published,  1818,  in  Bode%  Astr&nom, 
Jahrhuchf  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
brevity,  though  one  must  also  hare  at 
hand  the  usual  logarithmic  tables.  Biot^ 
TMes  banm^rimiei  (Paris,  1811)  are  itpt 
less  excellenL  The  labors  of  the  distin- 
guished natural  philosopher  and  mineralo- 
gist D'Auboisson  (1809),  the  progress  and 
result  of  which  tijre  detailed  m  a  memoir 
read  before  the  mathematico-physical 
class  of  the  institute,  at  Paris,  March  ^ 
and  April  9,  1810,  are  particularly  wor- 
thy of  notice* 

miLiosN  (from  heUigf  German  for  Aoly); 
a  word  in  many  geogra{^cal  names;  as 
HeUigehtkuU.  , 

Heim;  the  root  of  many  German  words, 
and  a  syllable  appearing  at  the  end  of 
many  geographical  names,  signifying  home 
Xmth  which  it  has  a  common  origin)  or 
dwMng;  as  Manhem,  The  Swediph 
kern  mgnifies  the  same  thing;  also  the 
English  ham,  in  Durham,  &c.;  and  the 
French  hamemt  is  derived  from  it.    . 

Uein,  Peter  Peteraen ;  -a  man  of  obscure 
origin,  who,  by  his  bravery,  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  high  admiral  of  Holland.  He 
was  bom  in  1577,  rose  gradually  to  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral  of  me  East  Indian 
fleet,  and,  three  years  afterwards,  received 
the  chief  command.  He  attacked  the 
Portuguese,  in  1696^  on  the  copst  of  Bra- 
zil, took  several  ships,  and  carried  home  a 
rich  booty.  The  same  year,  ho  captured 
the  Spanleh  plate  fleet,  and  obtaiind  an 
immense  bo<Ay.  In  1689,  he  wta  ap- 
pointed high  admiral  in  reward  for  his 
services ;  and  was  soon  afterkilled  in  an 
£ngagement  with  a  fleet  fh)m  Dunkirk, 
of  which  he  bad  already  captured  three 
ships. 

IlE<:fEcciu8,  John  Gottlieb^;  a  German 
audior,'who  wrote  on  logic,  jurisprudence 
and  ethics*  He  was  bom  in  1680,  at  Ei- 
senberg,  and  studied  at  Halle,  where  he 
afterwards  obtained  a  prefbssor^  chair  in 
the  sciences  of  philosophy  and  law.  In 
1724,  he  quitted  Halle  for  Franker,  and 
remained  there  till  1727,  when  he  accept- 
ed an  invitation,  given  him  by  tlie  king  of 
PruselSa,  to  setde  at  Frankfort  on  tlie  €^er. 
Here  he  resided  upwards  of  six  years, 
when  he  returned  to  Hafie.  His  worira 
were  collected  and  published  at  Geneva, 
in  eieht  quarto  volumes,  three  years  after 
his  decease,  which  took  place  in  174L 
The  principal  are,  Si^nlagma  AntiquUatum 
Rdmanonmk  Jurispiydentiam  iUustraaU' 
tan;  EiemerUa  Juris  dvUis;  EUmerda 
Phihsophia  RcOionaHa  et  Moralis ;  Hido^ 
riaJuiu  CmUs;  EkmaUa  Jvrit  N'ohartt 


d  GenftMR  (trenakted  into  Eng^  bjr 
TumbuU);  £\md^altanU^SbfUculHonM;  ^sA 
several  academic  dissertations, 

Heineckeit,  Christian  Henry,  a  child 
greatly  celebrated  /or  the  premature  de- 
velopement  of  his  talents,  was  bom  at  Lim- 
beck, Feb.  6, 1721.  He  could  talk  at  ten 
mouths  old^and  had  scarcdy  completed 
his  first  year,  when  he  knew  and  redted 
the  principal  ftcts  in  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  and,  at  feurteen  months,  knew  the 
histoiy,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment At  two  years  and  a  hal^  he  could 
answer  questions  m  geography,  and  in 
histoiy,  ancient  and  modem ;  soon  after, 
he  learned  Latin  and  French^  In  his 
j^burth  ^ear,  he  had  learned  the  doctrines 
of  divinity,  with  their  proofb  finom  the 
Bible ;  modem  history ;  ecclesiastical  his- 
tbry ;  the  institutes ;  200  hymns^  with 
their  tunes;  and  1500  verses  and  ien- 
tences  firom  the  ancient  Latin  dasstea. 
His  stupendous  memoiy  retained  every 
word  repeated  to  him ;  and,  at  the  cowt 
of  Denmark,  he  delivered  12  speeches 
without  once  fldtering,  and  underwent 
puUic  examinations  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. He  spoke  GeraAsn,  Latin,  French 
and  Low  Dutch.  He  was  exceedinsly 
good  natured  and  well  behaved,  but  of  a 
most  tender  and  delicate  consticutlcm.  He 
never  ate  solid  food,  but  chiefly  subsisted 
on  his  nUTK's  milk,  not  beinff  weaned 
until  vrithin  a  few  months  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  the  age  of  four  yean 
and  four  months,  on  the  27th  June,  1727. 
A  dissertation  on  this  extraordinaiy  child 
was  published  by  M*  Martini,  at  L<ibeck, 
in  1730,  and  addressed  to  M.  Schftnieh, 
the  child's  tutor,  who  had  published  an 
account  of  him  in  the  5th  volume  of  the 
Republic  of  Letters,  which  statement  was 
republished  in  the  German  language  in 
1778  or  1779. 

Heiihte,  Anthony  Frederic,  baroa  of; 
bom  1724;  died  1802.  Li  1763y  he  laid 
theplan  of  the  famous  minmg  academv 
in  Freybei^g,  the  beneficial  eSe^  of  idiich 
have  been  extensively  feh.  In  1776—77, 
he  travelled  in  France  and  England,  and, 
in^  consequence  of  his  journey,  vmite  his 
E$$m,  d^hiomomt  poUHqut.  Frederic  U 
of  Prussia  appointed  him  minister  of  state 
and  chief  of  me  raining  department 

HsiNsms,  Daniel ;  a  cetebrated  Dutch 
|diik>logi8t,bomatGhent,inl5B0.  At  14, 
he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Freneker 
to  study  the  civil  law ;  but  he  applied 
himsetf  chiefly  to  Greek  hterature.  Re- 
moving to  Leyden,  he  continued  his 
studies  under  jfoeeph  Scalier,  who  paid 
great  attention  to  so  pronuang  a  pupiL 
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He  read  piibttc  iectores  on  Qieek  and 
Latin  anthoie-at120;  and  he  was  after- 
wards ehoaen  profeaKW  of  history  in  the 
tuuTanity  of  Ileyden.  He  was  so  much 
attached  to  his.  bottle,  as  occasionaUy  to 
incapadtate  himself  for  hie  professorial 
duties.  He  died  at  Leyden,  Jan.  15, 1655. 
His  Latin  poems  consist  of  defies,  satires, 
and  t¥ro  tragedies,  besides  odier  pieces. 
He  also  wrote  Greek  poems,  whic^  ^ere^ 
much  esteem^  and  verses  in  the  Dutch 
language. 

Hsizfsius,  Nicholas,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, cultivated  the  same  brancl^es  of  learn- 
ing with  his  ftther  with  success.  Hewas 
bom  at  Leyden,  in  1620,  and  carefldly 
educated  under  the  pat^al  roof.  He 
travelled  in  Elngland,  through  the  Low 
Countiies,in  France  and  Italy.  His  father 
wishing  for  his  return,  he  went  to  Leyden; 
bat  remained  onl^  a  few  months,  as  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden  mvited  him  to  her  court. 
He  establish^  himself  at  Stodihohn  in 
1650^  and  was  n^pointed  resident  from 
the  suites  of  HoUond,  in  October,  1654. 
mie  death  ofhis  father  determined  him  to 
nturn  to  his  native  country.  '  In  1658)  he 
retired  to  the  HaguCf  He  gave  up  all  his 
leisure  to  literature;  and  H  was  aroinst  his 
incfination  that  he  went  on  a  public  mis- 
inon  to  Muscovy,  in  1667.  He  returned 
home,  with  his  health  much  debilitated, 
in  1671.  He  died  at  the  Hague,  Oct  7, 
1661.  Much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
literature,  notwithstanding  his  public  em- 
pbymentsj  and  he  gave  to  the  world 
several  cndcat  editions  of  Latin  authors. 

Hxuvshrs ;  grand  penaonaiy  of  Holland, 
the  &vorite  and  confidant  of  princeWilliam 
of  Orange,who,  m  1688,  ascended  the  Eng- 
lidi  throne  as  WiUiam  IH.  William  sent 
him  to  Paris,  after  the  peace  of  Nimegnen, 
in  ord»  to  enforce  tb^  his  claims  on  the 
princedom  of  Orange.  Heinsius  spoke  so 
^  wAdfy  for  his  pnnce  and  the  Protestants, 
that  Leuvois  threatened  him  with  the  Bas- 
tile.  From  that  time,  he  was  the  declared 
enemy  oi  France,  and  was  particularly  ac- 
tive during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, to  hmnble  Louis  XIV.  But  his  opiK>ai- 
tion  to  the  peace  brought  the  burden  of  a 
great  debt  imon  the  republic ;  and  he  lost 
his  office,  after  having  held  it  for  30  years. 
He  died  at  the  Hague,  at  the  age  of  87  years. 

HEia.    (See  Docent.) 

Hzui  ArpARXNT  is  a  person  so  called 
in  the  lifetime  of  bis  ancestor,  ai  whose 
death  he  is  heir  at  law. 

HxiR  PiiKsiTWFTivE  is  ono  who,  if 
the  ancestor  should  die  immediately, 
would,  tmder  existing  circumstancea^  be 
hia  heir ;  but  whose  right  of  inheritance 


may  be  defeated  by  some  nearer  heir 
being  bom. 

HsLDEinHJCH-(Qeiman;  Bookof^roes); 
a  celebrated  collection  of  old  German 
poems,  drawn  firom  national  traditions  of 
eventB  which  hi^pened  in  the  time  of 
Attila  and  the  irruption  of  the  German 
nacians  into  the  Roman  empire.  It  con- 
tains the  exploits  and  adventures  of  the 
emperor  Otnit  and  the  dwarf  Elberich,  of 
Hugdietrich,  Wolfdietrich,  king  Giebich 
of  Worms,  Dietrich  of  Berae,  of  king 
Lstuin,  the  history  of  the  ftmous  garden 
of  roses  at  Worms,  of  Hdmenn^fried, 
of  the  court  of  Attila,  &c  These  poems 
excite  the  imannation  by  their  hvely  tales 
of^  war  and  of  love.  They  were  written 
at  diflbrent  times,  by  various  poeta  The 
oldest  are  of  die  Suabian  period,  and,  in 
their  form  and  style,  resemble  the  JVtbe- 
hmgimiied.{a.  v*)  Among  the  authors  are 
Henry  of  Ofteraingen,  and  Wolftram  of 
Eschenbach.  A  later  text  was  given  in 
1472,  by  Caspar  von  Roan,  and  some  parts 
have  become  popular  stories  in  prose. 
The  oldest  impvessions  give  the  revised 
text.  The  first  edition  appeared  about 
1490 ;  the  second,  at  Augsburg,  1491 ; 
the  third,  at  Hafenau,  1509;  all  folio, 
l^e  beginning  of  a  modemi^  edition 
by  Von  der  Hami  appeared  at  Berlin, 
1811,  and  the  Heldenbuch  in  the  Original 
Tongue-— Dos  HtldenJiuch  in  der  Unpra- 
€%€,  dec.  (Berlin,  182a--94, 2  vols.,  4to.)— 
by  the  same  and  A.  Primisser. 

Helska  ;  the  most  beautiful  woman  of 
her  age,  sprung  fit>m  one  of  the  eggs 
which  Leda,  the  wifo  of  king  Tyndarus, 
brought  forth  after  her  amour  with  Jupiter, 
metamorphosed  into  a  swaUk  (Seelledla.) 
According  to  some  authors,  Heleh  was 
daughter  of  Nemesis  by  Jupiter,  and  Leda 
was  only  her  nurse ;  and,  to  reconcile  this 
variety  of  opinions^  some  imagine  that 
Nemesis  and  Leiki  are  the  same  persons. 
Her  beauty  was  so  univerndly  admired^ 
even  m  her  inftncy,  that  Theseus,  with 
his  fiiend  Pirithoiis,  carried  her  away  be- 
fore she  had  attained  her  10th  year,  and 
concealed  her  at  Aphidnie,  under  ^e  care  ^ 
of  his  mother  ifithhu  Her  brothers,  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux,  recovered  her  by  force  of 
arms,  and  she  returned  safe  and  unpol- 
luted to  Sparta,  her  nadve  coimti7%  There 
existed,  however,  a  tradition  recorded  by 
Pausanias,  that  Helen  was  of  nubile  yeara 
when  cariied  away  by  Thesews  w^  ^^ 
she  had  a  daughter  hy  her  ravisher,  who 
was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Clytemnestra. 
Her  hand  was  afterwards  eageri^  sc^cited 
by  the  young  princes  of  Greece,  including 
Ulyssesy  Diomed,  Ajax,  son  of  Olleus, 
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Ajax  and  Teucer,  sons  of  Telamon,  P*- 
troclus,  SOD  of  Menoetuis,  Menelaus,  son  ijf 
AtrevtB,  Thoas,  Idomeneijis  and  Merion. 
At  the  proposal  of  Ulysses,  Tyndarus 
bound  all  the  suitorB,  by  a  solemn  oitth,  to 
approve  of  the  choice  which  Helen  should 
make  of  one  among  them,  and  engage  lo 
unite  together  to  de&nd  her  person  and 
character,  if  ever  any  attempts  were  made 
to  ravidi  her  from  the  armi^  of  her  hus- 
band. Helen  chose  Menelaus.  Hermi- 
one  was  the  Wiy  fruit  of  this  union, 
which  continued  for  three  years  with  mu- 
tual happiness.  After  this,  Paris,  son  of 
Priam  king  of  Troy,  came  to  LaciDdaemon 
on  pretence  of  samficing  to  ApoUo.  He 
was  kindly  received  by  Menelaus,  and,  in 
his  absence  in  Crete,  he  corrupted  the 
fidelity  of  Helen,  and  persuaded  her  to 
follow  him  to  Troy.  At  bis  retuni,  Me- 
nelaus astembied  the  Grecian  princes,  and 
reminded  them  of  their  solemn  promises. 
The^  resolved  to  make  war  dgainst  the 
Trojans  f  but  they  previously  sfent  ambas- 
sadors to  Priam,  to  demand  the  restitution 
of  Helen.  The.  influence  of  Paris  at  his 
facer's  coiut  prevented  the  restoration. 
Soon  aflec,  the  combined  forces  assembled, 
and  saile4  ^'^^  ^®  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  When 
Paris  was  killed,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the 
war,  she  voluntarily  married  Deiphobus, 
one  of  Priam's  sons ;  and,  when  Troy 
was  taken,  she  made  no  scruple  to  betiifiy 
him,  iuid  to  introduce  the  Greeks  into  his 
chamber,  to  ingratiate  herself  with  Mene- 
laus. She  returned  to  Sparta,  and  Mene- 
laus received  hel*  again.  Some  writers, 
however,  say  that  slie  obtained  even  her 
life  with  difficulty  from  her  husband. 
After  she  had  Dved  for  songie  years  at 
Sparta,  Menelaus  died„and  she  was  driven ' 
from  Peloponnesus^  by  Megapentfaes  and 
Nicostratus,  the  illegitimate  sons  of  her 
husband;  she  retired  to  Rhodes^  where, 
at  that  time,  Polyxo,  a  native  of  Argos, 
reigned  over  the  country.  Polyxo,  whose 
husband,  Tlepolemua^  had  been  Hilled  in 
the  Trojan  war,  medhated  revenge  on 
Helen.  While  Helen,  one  day,  retired  to 
batlie  in  the  river,  Pofyxb  disguised  her 
attendants  in  the  habit  of  furie%  and  sent 
them  with  onlen  to  munler  her  enemy. 
Helen  was  tied  to  a  tiee  and  strangled,, 
and  her  misfortunes  were  afterwards  re- 
membered, and  the  crimes  of  Polvxo  ex- 
piated by  the  temple  which  the  ^^odians 
raised  to  Helen  Dtndniisy  or  tied  lo  a  tree. 
There  is  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus^ which  says  that  Paris  was  driven, 
as  he  returned  ftrom  Sparta,  upon  the 
coast  of  Egypt,  where  Proteus,  king  of  the 
country,  e^^eiled  him  from  his  dominions 


for  his  ingratitude  to  Menelaos,  and  009- 
fined  Helen.  Priam  therefore  informsd 
the  Grecian  ambassadors,  that  neither  Hel- 
en nor  her  possessions  were  in  Tn^,  buc 
in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Egypt  In 
spite  of  this  asfeertimi,  the  Greeks  oesvBged 
the  town,  and  took  it  after  ten  years' siege; 
and  Menekus^  viriting  Esypt  as  be  re- 
tumed  home,  recovered  Helen  at  the  couit 
of  Proteus,  and  was  c<Hivineed  that  the 
Trojan  war  had  been  imdertaken  upon 
unjust  grounds.  Helen  was  honored,  afler 
diroth,  as  a  goddess,  and  the  Spartans 
built  her  a  temple  at  Therapne,  which  had 
the  power  of  giving  beauty  to  all  the 
deformed  women  that  entered  it.  Helen, 
aocordinf  to  some,  was  carried  into  the 
ishmd  of  Leuce,  after  death,  where  she 
married  Achilles,  who  had  been  once  one 
of  her  wannest  admirers. 

Helxna,  St.  ;  an  ishmd  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  standing  entirely  detached  from 
any  group,  and  about  ISibO  ipiles  fit>m  the 
nearest  knd,  on  the  coast  of  Southern 
Africa;  Ion.  15^  SS'  W.;  lat  5»  49^  S. 
It  vnis  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  in 
1501.  It  was  afterwards  poe^ies^  by  the 
Dutch,  and  finaBy  came  mto  the  poves- 
sion  of  the  English  about  the  year  1651,  • 
in  whose  posMssion  it  has,  with  a  short 
interval,  ever  since  remained.  It  was 
granted  to  the.  East  India  company  by 
Charles  IL  St.  Helena  is  10^  miles  long 
by  6|  broad,  and  about  28  miles  in  cur- 
cumf^nce.  It  presents  to  the  sea, 
throughout  its  whole  circuit,  nothing  ^ut 
an  immense  wall  of  perpendicular  rock, 
fix>m  600  to  1200  feet  high,  like  a  castle 
in  the  midst>of  the  ocean.  On  entering^ 
however,  and  ascending;  by  one  of  the 
few  openings  which  nature  has  left,  ver- 
dant valleys  are  found  inten^rsed  with 
the  dreaiy  rocks.  There  are  only  four 
openings  m  the  great  wall,  of  rock  which 
surrounds  St.  Hel^ia,  by  which  it 
can  be  f^proached  with  any  focility^. 
These  are  all  strongly  fortified.  The  cti- 
mate  of  St  Helena  is  not  liable  to  the 
extremes  of  heat 'or  cold ;  but  it  is  moist, 
and  liable  to  strong  gusts  of  wind,  l^ere 
is  only  one  place  m  the  island  which  can 
be  called  a  town,  situated  in  a  narrow 
valley,  between  lofty  mountains,  called 
James's  Vallev.  The  principal  plain  In 
the  island,  called  Lwgvooody  atuated  in 
the  eastern  part,  has  become  celebiated 
by  the  residence  of  Napoleon.  The  illt»- 
trious  captive  arrived  at  St  Helena  in 
November,  1815,  and  died  there  May  5, 
1821.  His  tomb  is  m  a  secluded  recess, 
near  Longwood.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
fence,  enclosing  a  pi^e  of  ground  con- 
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tuning  weefNiig  willows,  md  by  an  Inte- 
rior iron  fence.  The  tombstone  is  tdix>ut 
nine  inches  hi^,  without  an  mscriptibn. 
The  body  is  deposited  in  a  mahogany 
coffin,  which  is  placed  within  tlu^ee  other 
C&86S :  on  the  external  one  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, Otneral  <f  ^  fYencfu  By  his  side 
lies  the  sword  which  he  wore  at  Auster* ' 

lit2U 

Helenus;  son  of  Priam,  and  twin- 
brother  of  CasBandriL  endowed  "wth  the 
aft  of  prophecy.  Aifer  the  death  of  Paris, 
he  wished  to  marry  Hcilen ;  and,  irritated 
by  the  fiulioe  of  his  suit,  he  betrayed  Troy 
into  the  hands  of  its  enemy.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  wooden  horse  is  ascribed  to 
Mm.  After  the  destnicdon  of  Troy,  he 
icH  into  th^  hapds  ofPyrrtius,  son  of 
Achilles,  w{]0  cave  him  Andromache,  his 
brother  Hectoi^  widow,  in  nrarriage.  He 
was  die  only  one  of  Priam's  eons  who 
survived  the  ruin  of  his  country..  After 
the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  be  reigned  ,over  a 
part  of  Epirus.  He  received  iEneas  on 
nis  voyage  to  Italy, 

Heliacal,  as  i^lied  to  the  rising  of  a 
star,  planet,  &c.,  denotes  its  emerging,  out 
of  the  Sim's  rays,  in  which  it  was  before 
bid.  When  applied  to  the  setting  of  a  star, 
it  denotes  the  enteiing  or  immerging  into 
the  sun^  rays,  and  thus  becoming  lost  in 
the  hisire  of  Ins  beams.  A  star  rises  heli- 
mcally  when,  after  it  has  be^  in  conjunc- 
ticm  with  the  sun,  and  on  that  account  in- 
visible, it  gets  at  such  a  distance  fVom  the 
sun  as  to  be  seen  in  the  morning  before 
the  rising  of  that  luminary. 

Heliadbs)  1.  the  seven  sons  bf  He- 
Kos  (Soli  the  god  of  the  win,  who  were 
bom  when  the  warm  beams  of  Helios 
dried  up  all  the  moisture  of  the  isknd  of 
Rhodes.  Their  only  sister,  Electrione, 
died  a  virgin,  and  received  divine  honors 
from  the  Khodians.  The  brothers  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  knowledge 
of  the  sciences,  particitiarly  of  astronomy ; 
they  improved  snip-building,  and  divided 
ihe  day  into  hours.  Hienages  excelled  all 
his  brothers  in  intellect ;  on  wliich  account 
they  put  him  to  death.  When  the  act  be- 
came known,  they  all  fled  from  the  island.' 
except  two,  whose  l^nds  were  not  stainea 
with  Ae  blood  of  Thenages.— 2,  The 
daughters  of  Helios  and  the  nyniph  Me- 
rope  orClymene  were  also  caU^  Hdiades. 
(See  Phaetofu) 

Hellanthus.    (See  Sttf^Unrer,) 

Helicon  (now  Sagara);  a  celebrated 
mountain  in  the  we^em  part  of  Bceotia, 
where  the  Greeks  placed  the  residence  of 
the  muses,  who,  together  with  Apollo,  had 
temples  and  statues  here.    In  this  moun- 


tain, also,  were  the  fi)untain8  of  die  mn9e» 
Aganippe  and  Hippocrene,  and  the  ft>nn- 
tam  in  whidi  the  unhappy  Narcissus  saw 
his. own  image.  The  region  around  was 
extremely  fertif^,  and  so  healthy  that  even 
the  serpents  were  ftbled  to  bie  hamdees. 
(Bee  Pamasixu.) 

HELieoLAfn),  or  Heiloolaio)  (ancient- 
ly Hetiha) ;  an  ishmd  in  the  North  sea^ 
about  nine  miles  in  circumference,  on  the 
coast  of  Holstein,  about  38  miles  ftom  the 
mouths  of  the  Weser,  Elbe,  and  Eyder ;  for- 
merly belonging  to  Denmark,  now  to  Great 
Britain.  It  is  divided  into  J3^ and  Z>MAii«ti, 
or  high  and  low  land.  It  produces  boriey 
and  oats,  but  not  enough  wt  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inhabitauts,  who  chiefly  subsist 
by  filing.  On  die  highest  part  of  the 
west  Kli?  in  km.  rs&ldf'  E.,  and  kt. 
540  jy  34//  ^^  Is  a  lij^t-house,  which  is 
of  great  use  in  guiding  ships  amidst  the 
surrounding  roclS  and  shoals,  and  also  as 
a  mark  for  directing  vessels  to  the  mouths 
bf  the  nearer  riveiv.  Population,  3900, 
subsistmg  chiefly  by  fi^iinff  and  acting  as 

g'lots.  It  was  tfdcen,  in  le07,  by  admiral 
ussel,  firom  the  Danes^  and  since  the 
peace  of  Kiel,  has  bebnged  to  England^ 
which  exacts  no  taxes  ftom  it,  and  takes 
no  concern  in  Hs  internal  adininistratioD. 
The  British  ceased  to  oceupv  it  as  a  mili- 
taiy  post  in  1821.  The  inhabitants  are  of 
Fnsian  descent,  and  the  old  Frisian  dia- 
lect is  sdn  spoken  here.  Ihiring  the  Imh 
general  war  in  Europe,  great  magazmes 
of  colonial  gt>ods  were  formed  on  the 
island,  in  order  to  be  smuggled  to  the  con- 
tinent, as  occanens  oflfered ;  and  it  is  so  fh^ 
vorably  situated  to  be  the  centre  of  a  con- 
traband trade,  that  it  did  much  to  defeat 
the  exclusive  system  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Heliocentric  Place  of  a  Planet  is 
that  place  in  the  ecliptic  in  which  the  plan- 
let  would  appear  if  viewed  fix)m  the  centre 
of  ih»  sun ;  and  consequendv  the  helio- 
centric place  coincides  with  the  l6ngitude 
of  a  planet,  as  viewed  from  the  same  cen- 
tre. 

HELionoRus ;  one  of  the  best  Greek 
amatory  writers.  He  was  a  native  of 
Emesa,  in  Syria,  and  Hved  near  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.  He  was  a  believer 
in  the  Christian  rehgion,  and  bishop  of 
Tricea  (Tricala),  in  Tbessaly ;  but  towards 
the  close  of  his  Hfe,  he  was  deposed.  His 
youthful  work,  ^hMpUaj},  e.  iEthic^ne 
History),  or  the  Loves  of  Theagenes  and 
Chariclea,  u)  poetical  prose,  and  an  almost 
epic  tone,  is  <fistinguisned  by  its  strict  mo- 
rality from  the  other  Greek  romances,  and 
interests  the  reader  by  the  wonderful  ad- 
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ventures  it  necounift  Hie  best  editions  are 
those  of  Bourdelot  (PariS)  1619 ;  J^ipaic, 
1772),  ofCortxy  (Pans,  1804,2  vols. ;  Leip- 
sic,  1805, 2  vok). 

Hectooabixus,  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus; 
a  Roman  emperor,  son  of  Vaiins  Marcel* 
lus.  He  was  cjalled  HdiogabifhiSf  because 
he  Jiad  be^  priest  of  tliatdivinify  in  PhcB-' 
nicia.  After  the  death  of  Macrinusi  he 
was  invested  with  the  In^dal  purple,  tod 
the  senate,  however  unwilling  to  subnditto 
a  youth  only  14  years  of  age,  approved  qf 
]m  election,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the 
title  ofAufntrtta*  H^iogabalus  made  his 
grand-mower  McBsa,  and  his  mother  See* 
inias,his  ccdleagues  on  the  throne,  and,  to 
bestow  nnore  dipnity  upon  the  sex,  he 
chose  a  senate  ofwomen,  over  which  his 
mother  presided,  and  prescHbed  all. the 
mo^esand  fashions  winch  prevailed  in  the 
empire.  Rome  now  displayed  a  sceoB  of 
cruelty  and  debauchery ;  the  imperial  pal- 
ace Was  full  of  prostitution,  and  the  most 
in&mous  of  the  populace  became  the  fy- 
vorites  of  the  prince.  He  raised  his  hoi^ 
to  the  honors  of  the  consulship,  and  oblig- 
ed his  subiects  to  pay  adoration  iiy  a  god 
caUed  Hdu^abalus,  This  was  no  omter 
than  A  large  black  stone,  Whose  figure  re- 
sembled uiat  of  a  cone.  To  this  ridicu- 
lous deity  temptes  were  raised  at  Rome, 
and  the  altars  of  the  gods  plundered  to 
deck  those  of  the  new  divinity.  In  the 
micbt  of  hki  extravagances,  HeUogab^os 
married  four  wives.  His  licenjdous&esd 
soon  displeased  the  populace,  and  HeUo-* 
gabalua,  imabie  to  appease  the  seditions  of 
me  doldiera,  whom  his  rclpacity  and  de^ 
baucheries  had  irritated,  hid  himself  in  the 
filth  and  excrements  ot  the  camp,'  where 
he  was  found  in  the  arms  of  his  mother. 
His  bead  was  severed  fi^m  hisbo^y,  A.D. 
222,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  afbcc  a 
reign  o£  three  years,  nine  ndontl^  and  fi>ur 
days.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
Beverus.  Heliogabalus  burdened  liis  sub- 
jects with  the  most  oppressive  taxes,  his 
halls  were  covered  with  carpets  of  gold  and  ^ 
silver  tissue,  and  his  mats  were  made  witli 
the  down  of  hares,  and  with  the  soft  feath- 
ers wliich  were  found  under  the  wings  of 
partridge  He  was  Ibnd  of  covermg  hm 
shoes  with'  precious  istones,  to  draw  4he 
admimtion  of  the  people  as  he  walked 
along  the  streets,  and  he  was  the  first  Ro- 
man who  ever  wore  a  dresS  of  silk.  He 
often  invited  the  mostccHnmon  of  the  peo- 
ple to  share  his  banquets,  and  made  tnem 
sit  do>vn  on  large  bellows  full  of  wind, 
which,  suddenly  emptying  themselves, 
threw  the  guests  on  the  ground,  and  left 
them  a  prey  to  wild  beasts.    He  often  tie^ 


some  of  his  favorite^  on  alfO^  whed,  and 
was  particulariy  delij^hted  to  see  them 
Whirled  round  like  Ixions,  and  sometime 
suspended  in^  mr,  or  scmk  beneath  the 
water^ 

HsLiOMETEa  (called,  aldo,  AstromeUr) ; 
an*  instrummit  for  measuring  small  dis- 
tances on  the  sky,  particularly  the  apparent 
diameters- of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon, 
more  oonvcnientlythan  can  be  done  with 
the  micrometei*.  There  are  different  ways 
of  constructing  iL  TheheHometer  ofBou- 
guer  is  an  astronohiical  telescope,  provide 
ed  with  two  object-glasses,  one  of  which 
is  movable,  and  which  form  twb  distinct 
images  of  the  same  ol^ect,  visible  throng 
the  same  eye-glass.  If^  in  cont^n;dating 
a  celestial  b<^,  the  object-glasses  are 
placed  so  as  to  bnng  the  images  to  touch 
each  othei)  the  distance  of  the  centres  of 
the  glasses  gives  the  'diameter  of  the  im- 
age. In  this  mannei^  theinstrument  gives^^ 
for  instance,  the  difi^rence  of  the  diameter ' 
of  the  sun  in  the  per^^ee  and  apo^. 
(Se^  Lalande's  •^fffronomte,  second  edition, 
§2433). 

Heliopolis,  in  Coelosyria.    (See  Bal- 
hecA 

Heliopolis  (cUjf'4^,ih£  stm\  which,  in 
ihe  Egyptian  language,  was  caned  the  dtu 
^  Orty  was  situated  a  litde  to  the  north  ot 
Men^his,  and  yraa  one  of  the  most  e^den^ 
nve  cities  of  «£gypt,  dui^  the  reign  of 
the  Pharaohs,  and  so  adorned  by  monu- 
ments as  to  be  esteemed  lunbng  the  fii$t 
sacred  cities  of  the  kingdom.  'Hie  temple 
dedical^  to  Re  v\ras  a  magnificei^  bund- 
ing, having  in  ftont  an  ar^iie  of  sphinxes, 
celebrated  in  history,  apd  adorned  by  sev- 
eral obehdoB,  raised  by  order  of  Sethosis 
Rameses,  IdOO  yeara i),  C.  Bymeans^f 
lakes  and  canals,  die  town,  though  bidlt 
upon  an  artifipial  eminence,  communicated 
if^  the  Nile,  and,  during  the  flourisAiing , 
ages  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  the  priests 
and  scholars  acquired  and  taught  the  ele- 
ments of  learning  within  the  precii^ctB  of 
its  temples.  At  the  time  of  Strabo,  who 
visited  this  town  soon  after  the  death  of 
our  Savior,  the  apartments  were  still 
shown,  in  which,  lour  centuries  befbre, 
Eudoxus  and  Plato  had  labored  to  learn, 
the  phOosopby  of  Egypt  Here  Joseph 
and  -Mary  are  s^d  to  have  rested  with 
our  Savior.  It  is  now  called  Mttaretu 
Near  the  village  stands  the  pillar  of  On,  a 
ftmotis  o^UsK,  sajpipoMd  to  be  the  oldest 
monument  of  the  land  existing.  Itshdght 
is  67}  feet,  and  its  breadth  at  the  based 
feet.  It  is  one  en^re  mass  of  reddish  gran- 
ite. Hierogljfphical  characters  are,  rude^ 
sculptured  upon  it    A  bloody  baule  was 
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lbiiglitfaei%MaKii9(i^l800^  between  the 
French  atidtbe  Turiu. 

Helios  ;  the  gpd  of  the  8ua(inLadii|  Sol\ 
in  the  Gh^eek  mvthology ;  son  of  Hyperion 
and  Tbeia,  and  brother  of  Eos  (Aurora,  the 
.  dawn)  and  Selene  (Luna,  the  moonV  He 
dwells  with  Eos  in  die  ocean,  behind  Col- 
chis. From  the  portals  of  the  tponung,  he 
rideBtfarougi)  the  air,  m  an  obliqne  curve, 
to  the  fates  of  evening ;  and^  after  having 
cooled  his  horses  in  tne  ocean,  he  drives 
his  chariot  into  a  seli^moving  golden  ves- 
sel, made  by  Vulcan,  which,  with  wonder- 
ful npicBty,  bears  him  along  the  northern 
shore  of  the  ocean  bfH^k  to  Colchis,  where 
be  bathes  his  horses  in  the  lake  of  the  bud, 
and  resti  during  the  night,  till  the  dawn 
of  the  morning.  Later  authors  itadgn  him 
a  palace  in  the  west,  where  he  re&eshes 
'  himself  and  his  horses  with  ambroeiid  food. 
Respecting  the  history  of  Hehos,  the 
poets  relate  his  contest  with  Keptune  for 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  his  revealiog  the 
secret  amouis  of  Man  and  Venus,  and  his 
disclosure  to  Ceres  of  the  ravisher  of  her 
daughter.  Li  Sicily,  he  had  a  herd  of 
cattte  dedicated  to  hun,  with  the  sight  of 
which  he.  was  delighted,  as  he  rode 
throu^  the  sky.  His  vengieance  fell 
htevi^  upon  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
who  stougfatered  some  of  them.  He 
threatened  to  descend  into  Orcu?,  and  to 
give  fight  to  the  dead,  if  Jupiter  did  not 
punish  the  criminals.  T^e  thunder  dash- 
ed their  vessel  to  piecee^  and  qunk  them 
in  the  waves.  As  be  lyasdescended  from 
the  race  of  the  l^tans,  he  is  often  called 
TUan,  His  worship  was  very  extensive^ 
difiUsed,  and  he  had  many  temples  end 
i«Btnes ;  for  instance,  in  uorinth,  Argos, 
TrcBzene,  EBs,  but  puticularty  in  Rhodes, 
where  a  team  of  four  horses  was  annually 
sacrificed  to  him,  by  being  precipitated 
into  the  sea.  '  White  lambs  were  also  sac- 
rificed to  him.  Horses,  wolVes,  cocks 
and  eagles  were  sacred  ^o  him.  He  is 
represented  as  a  youth,  with  most  of  his 
body  covered  with  clothing,  and  liaving 
his  need  surrounded  widi  raya  Some- 
times he  rides  upon  a  chariot  drawn  by 
{bur  horses.    iJ&ee^poUo.) 

HxMOscopc  is  a  telescope,  behind 
wfaieh  the  image  of  the  sun  is  received 
upon  a  plane  surHu^.  An  astronomical 
telescope  is  drawn  out  a  little  &rther  than 
is  necessary  for  cdnunon  use,  and  directed 
towards  the  sun.  The  image  whidi  is 
formed,  is  received  in  a  dark  {ilace.  For 
this  purpose,  a  dark  chamber  is  eraptoyed, 
or  tne  telescope  is  placed  in  a  dark  funnel- 
shaped  enclosure,  me  bofftom  of  which  is 
covered  vrith  oiled  paper,  or  closed  with 


cround  glass,  on  wfaichr  the  ami's  mia|e  is 
formed.  Upon  this  paper  or  glass  a  cuttle 
is  described  equal  to  the  inuiige,  and  divid- 
ed, by  Hve .  concentric  circles,  into  12 
digits.  '  With  this  instrument  the  spots  on 
the  sun,  eclijpses,  ^c,  may  be  obs^^ved 
without  iniunbg  the  eyes.  For  ffreater 
ezacmesa,  however,  it  is  better  to  oiMerve 
the  smi  through  a  telescope,  the  glasses 
of  which  are  smoked  or  colored^  Astro- 
ho'mical  telescopes  are  coimibonlv  provid- 
ed with  colo^d  plane  glasses,  which  may 
be  screwed  on  wnen  the  sun  is  to  be  ob- 
served. 
HELrOTaopc.  (See  Quartz.) 
Hell,  Maximilian,  a  learaed  astrono- 
mer, was  bom  in  17^,.  at  Chenmitz,  in 
Hqr^^ary,  and  first  educated  at  NeusohL  . 
Hanng,  in  1738,  entered  tbesoci^ty  of  the 
Jesuits,  he  was  sent  to  the  college  at  Vi- 
enna, wfame  he  exhibited  a  genius  fbr 
mechanics.  Be  then  applied  to  mathe- 
matics with  great  diligence,  and  be- 
came assistam  at  the  observatory  belong- 
ing to  his  order.  In  1750,  he  published 
Acjumenium  MemoruB  Manwde  Chrono-- 
logico-fxenealofnc&'IKstoricumf  which  hss 
fo^n  translatea  into  various  languages.  In 
175^  he  became  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Clausenbuig.  Fr«m  1757  to  17^6,  he 
published,  annually,  the  Ephemerides^ 
vvhich  is  much  esteemed  by  astronomers. 
He  was  soon  after  recalled  to  Vienna,  to 
be  astronomer  and  director  at  the  new  ob- 
servatory. In  17^,  at  tlje  desire  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  be  went  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus,  in  an  island  in  the  Fro- 
zen ocean.  He  died  in  1793.  Hell  is  to 
be  ranked  amon^  tiy^ee  who  have  render- 
ed essential  services  to  astronomy. 

If BLLAS,  HELLESTES,  HeLLENISM  ('EXXas, 

'sXAqycc).  HeOas,  in  a  narrower  sense, 
was  Greece  Proper,  with  its  eight  states 
(the  modem  Livadia,  q.  v.) ;  in  a  more 
extensive  sense,  it  6^mified  all  Greece, 
with  the  islands  and  cSonies^ — HeUencs  is 
the  general  name  of  the  Or^cians.  (See 
Greece.)  They  are  said  to  ,have  denved 
theur  name  from  HetUny  who  contributed  to 
the  eivilization  of  the  Pekisgi,  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Greece.  The  term  Hellenes 
is  therefore  used  sometimes  in  opposition 
to  PdoM^  and  then  we  understand  by  it 
that  cultivated  tace  of  men,  who  inhabit- 
ed Greece,  and  have  become  immortal  in 
history.  Tlie  first  dawn  of  civilization 
was  spread  fitmi  Thessaly  among  the  Pe- 
lasgian  savages,  by  the  descendants  of  Pro- 
metheus. It  is  not  therefore  strange,  that 
wkh  the  name  ofHdUnu  were  associated 
the  ideas  of  greater  refinement  and  supe- 
rior genius.    The  question,  How  did  tho 
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savage  tribes  of  Greece. acquioo  the  im- 
firoved  character  of  HeUenes  ?  may  be  an- 
swered by  a  conaideradoji  of  the  follow* 
lug  causes:  1.  The  influence  of  a  Ihvqra- 
ble  cUmate.    In  a  land  abounding  in  liat^ 
ural  beauties,  in  a  climate  which  is  neither 
relaxing  |9t  heat,  nor  contracdi^  by^^ld, 
the  mental  ^M^ukies  are  natomlly  develops 
^  with  greats  energy.  ^Afineron^nai 
organizatioo  of  the  Greek  race.    3.  From 
these  causes  arose  the  natural  activity,  yi- 
vacity  and  inquisitiveneeB  of  the  nation^  a 
lively  imagination,  ingenuous  feeling,  a  ihie 
sense  of  tl^  beautiflil  and  the  true  in  science 
and  in  the  arts.  CurieeiQr  became  the  mod^ 
of  knowledge.    Opportunities  for  satisfy'' 
ing  it  were  affbrdea  by  the  oonfluK  of  so 
many  tribes,  general  emigrations,  voyage^ 
and  early,  interoourse  with  qivUi^ed  na- 
tions.   4  The  poUdcal  fteedoni,  and  the 
peculiiurx^oustkution  of  the  oadon,  which 
was  divided  into  many  small  republics. 
Tliis  circumstance  &cilitated  the  devebpe- 
ment  of  every  talent  according  to  its  natu- 
ral bent    5i  The  situation  of  the  country, 
and  the  frequent  iuten^urse  of  the  peo- 
ple with  othdr  nations.    6.  The  comforts 
end  {pleasures  of  life,  and  the  spirit  of  so- 
dal  intercourse    which   existed   among 
iheia.     By  the  exenmtion  pf  tiie  j)eople. 
from  hea^ry  taxes  and  other  piibhc  buf-' 
dens  of  despotic  ^vemments,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  enjoying  ooippetency  Was 
increased.    7.  Their  education,  accordmg 
to  which  man  was  not  niade  a  mere  mar 
€|iine  of  the  state  and  'of  prcjndice&  and 
his  faculties  were  allowed  to  unfold  ueely 
and  harmoniously^  8.  Preedon^i  of  thought 
Ab  there  was  no  separate  cla£».  of  piies^ 
the  intellect  and  imagination  expatiated 
freely  on  the  subject  of  reli^on.    Their 
religion  gave  them  a.form  of  worship,  but 
im^)eed  no  constraint    It  Was  less  mys- 
tical in  its  tendency  than  plastic,  and  was 
formed  and  refin^  by  poetry.     Hence 
their  fimciful  and  bright  coikceptions,  and 
traditions  of  their  gtxis,  from  which  the 
plastic  art  created  its  divine  forms  and 
beaulifld  ideals.    Even  what  the  Greeks 
borrowed  from  foreign  nations,  became 
Grecian  in  their  hands.    From  theshape- 
lessyette^,  they  first  made  images  in  the 
human  fomt^  and*  d)tained   fh>m  tiieir 
national  traditions  a  race  of  gods  in  the 
ahape  of  men.   9.  By  this  theur  attention 
was  directed  to  what  constituted  the  (rue 
dignity  of  man.    Freqnent  political  and 
social  intercour»e  cultivated  a  innctical 
knowledge  of  man*  which  formed  and 
strengthened  in  the  Greeks  a  spurit  of  ob- 
eervation,  for  which  their  poets,  orators 
«|id  philosophers  are   so  highly  distin- 


guished. The  forms  of  tbeb  pcJitical 
constjtutions,  which  caused  every  thing  to 
be  transacted  in  public,  aflbrded  them  a 
fun  fi^ld  fbr  exercise.  How  otherwise 
could  be  explained,  at  so  eariyan  age, 
those  strilnng  representations  of  character^ 
that  rich  knowledge  of  mankind,  that 
power  of  creating  and  devek>ping  ideas, 
that  expressive  and  pathetic  language? 
This  is  therefore  o^  main  point  in  Gf^ek 
civilization  and  refinement,  xMcbt  ex* 
pkina  some  of  the  most  beautifol  traits  of 
Uredan  geniua  10.  Some  preat  geniuses, 
who  fbrtunatdy  sprung  tip  m  this  nation. 
Where  free  observation  is  united  with 
nattoral  foelings  and  a  lively  imagination, 
tiiere  are  the  elements  of  pOedy  ancl  art, 
whichy  however^  c^  re^h  perfection 
only  by  a  particular  favor  eC  nature. 
Great  minds  appeared  of  a  truly  Grecian 
character,  and  the  effect  they  have  pro- 
duced, by  tiieur  creations,  is  v^  Ipiown. 
It  was  under  so  care  jbi  union  of  ftvorable 
circumstances,  that' the  genius  which 
eharacteiized  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Oreece,  as  Hejlenes,  was  developed ;  and  it 
is  not^tiranse  that  the  woiil  HtUauc  arChrpr^ 
etonimmemately  awakens  in  us  an  idea  of 
something  beautifiil  ii>  literature  or  ait 

Hslle;  a  da^ghter  of  Atihamas  and 
Nepheie,  sister  to  Phryxua'  She  fled 
from  her  father^  house  with  her  brother, 
to  avoid  die  cruel  oppression  of  her 
mother-in-law,  Ino.  According  to  some 
accounts,  she  was  canried  th^vugh  the  air 
on  a  golden  ram,  which  her  mother  had 
received  fi!om  Neptune,  and,  in  her  pas* 
sage,  she' becatne  giddy,  and  foil  0t>m  her 
seat  into  that  pari  of  the  sea,  which,  firom 
her,  received  the  name  of  HdU^^onL 
OUieiB  say  that  she  was  carried  on  a 
cloud,  or  rather  upon  a  ship,  finom  which 
she  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  drowned. 
Phryxua,  after  he  had  ^ven  his  sister  a 
burial  on  the  neighboring  coasts^  pursued 
his  journey,  and  arrived  safe  in  Oolchia 
(See  JPhyiuf.) 

Hellebors  (hM>oru$)',  a  genus  of 
plants  allied  to  and  resembling  the  ra- 
nunctjtus,  but  the  larae  green,  whitish  or 
purphsU  flowers  of  the  diflbrent  species 
give  them  a  different  aspect.  Ten  s|>e- 
Cies  are  known,  aH  natives  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  eastern  continent  These 
plants  have  a  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid 
taste^  And  a  nauseous,  disaffreeable  odor. 
The  root  of  one  of  them  has  been  em- 
ployed as  avpurgative  fiiom  remote  an- 
nuity, and  was  a  veiy  celebrated  remedy 
with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  p^oulariy 
in  mania.  So  &r  was  this  superatition 
carried,  tiiat  the  meet  celebrated  philoso- 
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fhen  drank  heDebore  to  keep  their  bmin 
clear  before  undertakinff  inteUectual  labor ; 
and  h  was  pretended  that  certain  precau- 
tions were  necessary  in  collecting  this 
plant  It  is  still  somedmes  employed  as 
a  puilgative,  but  is  apt  to  act  yiolently  if 
an  overdose  be  taken. 
^   HEijJUfcs.    {8eeHdia$.) 

.  HsujonsTs ;  scholars  learned  in  Ore- 
dan  antiquitiee,  particularly  in  the  Greek 
knsuage  and  literature. 

Heujbnists,  Eotptian;  the  Jewish 
colonists,  who  settled  in  Egypt,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
•bout  600  B.  C.  Their  number  was  in- 
creased by  the  many  colonies  of  Jews 
[Wanted  by  Alexander  the  Great, 396 B.C., 
and  later  by  Ptolemy  Lagus.  Under  tlie 
reign  of  me  emperor  Augustus,  tliey 
amounted  to  nearly  1,000,000.  The  mix- 
ture of  the  Jewish  and  Egyptian  national 
characten^  and  the  influ^ce  of  the  Greek 
language  and  philosophy,  which  were 
adopted  by  these  Jews,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  epoeh  of  Grreco-Jewish  lit- 
erature, which,  from  its  prevailing  charac- 
ter, received  the  name  of  tlie  HeUenisHc, 
The  S3r8tem8  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  were 
strangely  combined  with  those  Oriental 
phantasies,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a 
system  in  Egypt,  and  widi  which  the 
mystical  doctrmes  of  the  Gnostics  were 
imbued.  The  most  noted  of  the  Jew* 
i^  Hellenistic  philosophers  was  Philo 
of  Aiexandria  (q.  v.),  and  the  chief  of 
the  learned  labors  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews,  was  the  Greek  trandation  of  the 
Okl  Testament.   (See  Sentuagint.) 

Hellespont;  the  straits  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  now  called  the  Dardanelles. 
(For  the  mythological  origin  of  the  name, 
eeelklU.)  Its  shores  were  lined  with  pleas- 
ant hilli^  towns  and  villages.  Here  were, 
in  ancient  times,  Larapsacus,  with  its  beau- 
tiful vineyards;  the  mouth  of  the  iEgos 
Potamos,  immortalized  by  the  victory  of 
Lysander  over  the  Athenian  fleet;  the 
cities  of  Sestos  in  Europe,  and  Abydos  in 
Asia,  rendered  fiunoiis  through  the  poem 
of  Musteus  on  the  loves  of  Hero  and 
Leander.  The  strait  is  here  but  7  riadia 
wide.  In  this  place  Xerxes  passed  fitmi 
Asia  to  Eun^  over  a  double  Inidge. 
Lord  Byron  swam  across  the  Hellespont, 
In  1810,  in  one  hour  and  Ave  minutes,  in 
company  with  lieutenant  Ekenhead.  The 
rapidity  of  the  current  is  such  du&t  no 
boat  can  row  directly  across  and  lord 
Byron  calculated  that  the  whole  distance, 
firom  his  place  of  stavtmg  to  his  fam^big, 
on  the  Asiatic  side,  was  more  than  four 
Miles,  although  the  strut  if  but  a  mile  and 
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a  half  wide  at  the  broadest  part,  and  half  a 
mile  at  the  narrowest  Cocks  are  heard 
crowing  fiom  the  opposite  shores.  The 
length  of  the  strait  is  about  33  miles. 
Hell-Gat£.  (See  East  River,) 
Helm  ;  a  long  and  flat  piece  of  timber, 
or  an  assemblage  of  several  pieces,  sus- 
pended down  the  hind  part  of  a  ship's 
stem-post,  where  it  turns  upon  a  kind  of 
hinges  to  the  right  or  left,  serving  to  direct 
the  course  of  a  vessel^  as  the  tail  of  a  fish 
guides  the  body.  The  hebn  is  usually 
composed  of  three  parteL  viz.,  the  rudder, 
the  tiUer  and  the  wheel,  except  in  small 
vessels,  where  the  wheel  is  uimecessar^. 
The  rodder  becomes  gradually  broader  m 
prc^rdon  to  its  distance  from  ^e  top,  or 
Its  depth  under  vmoter.  The  back  or 
inner  part  of  it,  which  joins  the  stern-post, 
is  dimint^ed  into  the  fonn  of  a  wedge 
dm>bgfaout  its  i^ole  length,  so  that  it  may 
be  more  easily  turned  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  when  it  makes  an  obtuse  angle 
with  the  keel.  The  length  and  thickness 
of  the  rudder  is  neariy  equal  to  that  of 
the  steru-post«  The  tiller  is  a  long  bar  of 
timber,  fixed  horizontally  ip  the  upper 
end  of.  tlie  rudder,  within  the  vessel.  The 
movements  of  the  tiller  to  the  right  and 
left  accordhigiy  direct  the  efiforts  of  the 
rudder  to  the  government  of  the  ship% 
course,  as  she  advances,  which  is  called 
tkering.  The  operations  of  the  tiller  are 
guided  and  asdsted  by  a  sort  of  tackle, 
conmnmicating  with  the  ship's  side,  called 
the  aUer-rope^  which  is  usually  composed 
of  untarred  rope-yams,  for  the  purpose 
of  traversmg  more  readily  through  the 
blocks  or  pulleys.  In  onfer  to  flicilitate 
the  management  of  the  helm,  the  tiller- 
rope,  in  aU  large  vessels,  is  wound  about 
a  wheel,  which  acts  upon  it  with  the 
powers  of  a  windlass.  The  rope  em- 
ployed in  this  service,  being  conveyed 
from  the  fore  end  of  the  tiller  to  a  single 
block  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  forms  a 
commimication  with  the  wheel,  by  means 
of  two  blocks  fixed  near  the  mizzen-mast, 
and  two  holes  immediately  above,  leading 
up  to  the  wheel,  which  is  fixed  upon  an 
axis  on  the  quarter-deck,  almost  perpen- 
dicularly over  the  fi>re  end  of  the  tdler. 
Five  turns  of  the  rope  are  usuallv 
wound  about  the  barrel  of  the  wheel, 
and  When  the  hehn  is  a-midsldp,  the  mid- 
dle tum  is  nailed  to  the  t«^  or  the  barrel 
with  a  mark,  by  which  the  helmsman 
readily  discovers  the  situation  of  the 
befan.  The  spokes  of  the  wheel  gener- 
ally reach  about  eight  inches  beyond  the 
rim  or  circumierence,  serving  as  handka 
to  the  penoD  who  steers  the  vessel    As 
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the  effect  of  a  lerer  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  its  arm,  it  is  evident 
that  the  power  of  the  helmsman  to  turn 
the  wheel  will  be  increased  according  to 
the  length  of  th|e  q)oke8  beyond  the  cir- 
cimiference  of  the  barrel,  so  that  if  the 
helmsman  employs  a  force  of  30  pounds, 
it  will  produce  an  effect  of  from  90  to  120 
pounds  upon  the  tiller  (the  barrel  beinff 
one  fourth  or  one  fifth  of  the  radius  of 
the  spokes),  which  again  forming  the  long 
end  of  a  lever  10  or  15  times  the  lensth 
of  its  shorter  arm,  the  force  of  the  rudder 
will,  by  consequence,  be  from  10  tioies  90 
to  15  times  120,  or  from  900  to  1800 
poimds.  When  the  helm  operates  by  it- 
self the  centre  of  rotation  or  the  ship  and 
her  movements  are  determined  by  esti- 
mating the  .force  of  the  rudder  by  the 
square  of  the  ship's  velocity.  When  the 
helm,  instead  of  lying  in  a  ri^t  line  with 
the  keel,  is  turned  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
it  receives  an  immediate  shock  finom  the 
water,  which  glides  alonff  the  ship\i  bot- 
tom in  running  q/l,  on  the  side  towards 
which  the  helm  is  turned,  and  pushes  it 
towards  the  opposite  side,  whilst  it  is  re- 
tained in  this  position,  so  that  the  stem,  to 
which  the  rudder  is  confined,  receives  the 
same  impression,  and  accordingly  turns 
in  one  duection,  whilst  the  hewi  of  the 
ship  moves  in  the  opposite.  The  more 
the  velocity  of  a  ship  mcreases,  the  more 
powerfiil  will  be  the  efiect  of  the  rudder, 
Decause  the  water  will  act  against  it  with 
a  force  which  increases  as  the  square  of 
the  swifhiesB  of  the  fluid,  whether  the 
ship  advances  or  retreats.  The  direction 
given  in  the  two  cases  will  of  course  be 
contrary. 

Helmbrs,  John  Frederic,  a  Dutch  poet, 
bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1767,  was  destined 
for  commerce^  and  attended  particularly 
to  the  study  of  the  modem  languiges ;  but 
the  reading  of  the  Clennan,  French  and 
En^ish  poets  soon  inspired  him  with  a 
taste  for  Uteniture  and  poetry.  Kindled 
by  the  classical  models  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, Helmers  composed,  in  his  19th  year, 
an  ode  On  Nig^t,  the  beauty  of  which 
first  revealed  his  talents.  His  ode  The 
Poet  first  established  his  reputation.  From 
this  time,  he  yiekied  wholly  to  the  impulse 
of  his  genius,  and,  in  1790,  published  a 
laqpr  poem,  Socrates,  in  three  cantos, 
which  gave  him  a  hi^  rank  among  the 
poetB  of  his  nation,  but  his  tragedy,  Di- 
nemachuB,  or  the  Liberation  of  A  mens,  met 
with  but  little  success  on  its  representa- 
tion. He  afterwards  imdertook  a  theatri- 
cal journal  for  dramatic  criticism ;  but  his 
attempt  did  not  receive  any  encourage- 


ment from  the  Dutch  public  He  afln*- 
wards  devoted  himself  to  lyric  and  epio 
poetry.  In  1810,  a  collection  of  his  po- 
ems was  published  at  Amsterdam.  His 
national  poem,  Holland  (in  six  cantos,  Am- 
sterdam, 1812),  which  was  univeisally  ad- , 
mired  by  his  countrymen,  soon  followed. 
Hehners  died  Febniaiy  26,  18ia  TheT 
works  found  among  his  papers  f^roeared, 
under  the  ;title  N<f£xmg  van  OtduMten^  at 
Haerlem  (2  vols.,  1814  and  1815),  and,  al- 
most at  the  same  time,  in  another  better 
edition,  at  Amsterdam.  < 

Hbucet  ;  a  defensive  annor,  for  the 
protection  of  the  head,  composed  of  tkiim 
of  animals,  or  of  metals.  Some  of  Ho- 
mer^ heroes  are  represented  as  wearing 
brazen  helmets,  with  towering  crests, 
adomed  with  plumes  of  the  tails  or  manes 
of  horses.  Among  the  Romans,  the  cat- 
tiff  was  a  metallic  helmet;  the  gaUoy  a 
leathern  one.  (See  Upsius,  De  MOitia 
Romanoy  III,  5.J  In  modem  times,  they 
have  been  of  dififerent  kinds,  some  witli 
and  others  without  vizorsL 

HsLMiifTHAeoeA  ;  medidoes  against 
worms. 

Helmuvthusis  ;  the  disease  which 
proceeds  fix>m  intestinal  worms. 

HsufONT,  John  Baptist  van,  bom,  in 
1577,  at  Bmssels,  studied  natural  jdiiloe- 
ophy,  natiual  histoiY  and  medicine,  in 
which  he  made  such  rapid  proficiency, 
that,  in  his  17th  yeai^  he  gave  public  lec- 
tures on  surgery  at  Louvain.  The  study 
of  the  andents  convinced  him  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  many  of  their  theories  on 
the  nature  and  cure  of  diseases ;  in  par- 
ticular, the  system  of  Galen  appeared  to 
him  to  have  great  defects.  He  announc- 
ed, therefore,  his  intention  of  making  a 
reform  in  medicine.  But  his  inability  to 
cure  the  itch  suddenly  inspired  him  widi 
an  aversion  to  medical  sdence,  which  he 
declared  to  be  uncertain,  and  renounced 
entirely.  He  left  his  country,  distributed 
all  that  he  had  gamed  by  his  practice  in 
medicine,  and,  for  ten  years,  wandered 
about  the  world  ;  when,  having  become 
acquainted  with  an  empirical  chemist,  he 
entered  eagerly  upon  the  study  of  chem- 
istry; After  the  example  of  Paracelsus, 
heempk)yed  himself  in  seeking  a  universal 
remedy  by  means  of  that  study.  His  for- 
mer passion  for  medicine  now  revived,  but 
it  was  a  novel  kind  of  medicine,  of  his 
own  creation.  He  styled  himself  mtdieui 
pet  tfnem,  alluding  to  the  source  from 
which  he  derived  his  remedies.  He  now 
married,  and  retired  to  the  little  city  of 
Vilvorde,  near  Bmasels.  Here  he  occu- 
pied hunaelf  till  hki  death  with  medical 
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kbofB,  boasted  of  haTing  found  the  mems 
of  prokm^ng  life,  and  composed  visioiia- 
ry  theories  on  the  ^iritual  and  physioal 
Mrmatlon  of  man,  and  on  the  canses  and 
treatment  of  diseases.  Though  chemisuy 
was  still  in  its  cradle,  yet  he  made  many 
discoveries,  such  as  the  laudannm  of  i^- 
aeelsus,  the  spirit  of  hanahorn,  the  sal 
Tokuile,  &c  He  intended  to  have  over- 
thrown the  whole  science  of  medicine,  as 
itwae  taught  in  the  schools,  which  he 
criticised  with  much  justice;  but  what  he 
produced  himself  was  mudi  more  uncer- 
tain than  all  the  existing  theories.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  lift  is  ruM  by  a  piincinal 
power,  which  he  called  Archius^  thenier^ 
and  by  other  subordinate  powers.  The 
ratem  of  Van  Mefanont  resembles  that  of 
FMnacebus,  yet  it  is  more  clear  and  scien- 
tific Ifelmom  neverquitted  his  laborato- 
ry during  the  thirty  years  he  lived  in  Vi^ 
vorde,  yet  he  aoseits  that  he  cured  annu- 
aHy  more  than  a  thousand  m^n.  The 
erapeioiB  Rodolph  II,  Matthias  and  Fer- 
dinaiid  II,  invitiBd  him  to  Vienna,  with 
promises  of  wealth  and  dignities;  but  he 
preferred  the  indepeod«M»  of  his  labora- 
tory. He  died  December  30, 1644.  Hav- 
ing ^ven  his  manuscripts,  before  his 
dMth,  to  his  son,  with  the  request  that  he 
would  puUish  them  if  he  thought  fit,  they 
wave  printed  by  Elzevbr.  ^ 

HxijisTAnT ;  a  tovm,  with  5900  inhab- 
itants^ in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick.  The 
univmity  of  Julia  Carolina,  established  m 
1576  in  Helmscftdt,  was  suppressed  l»y  Je- 
rome, ex-king  of  Wesq>halia,  December 
10, 1809.  The  town  has  a  gynmasium,  a 
senunaty  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
Itc,  beaidee  manufactories  oi  linen,  cot- 
ton, flannel,  soap,  hats,  liqueuri  and  per- 
fiunes.  In  the  neighborhood  is  a  mineral 
qiring. 

HoAsHsiLj  EiiOiBE,  or  Louisa,  celebrat- 
ed for  her  beauty  and  wit,  but  still  more 
on  account  of  kci  love  for  Abelard,  was 
bom  in  Paris,  in  1101.  After  her  cruel 
separation  firom  her  iUustrious  lover,  sbe 
became  prioress  of  the  convent  of  Argen- 
teuil ;  but  she  attended  more  to  study  man 
to  the  monastic  discipline  of  those  under 
her  charge,  who,  finally)  were  disperwd,  in 
1139,  on  account  of  theur  licentiousness. 
She  then  accepted  the  invitation  of  Abe- 
lard, and  entered,  with  some  of  her  nuns^ 
the  oratory  of  Paraclete,  where  she  found- 
ed a  new  convent  Here  she  lived  in 
exemplary  piety.  The  bii^ps  loved  her 
as  a  dau^iter^  the  abbots  as  a  sister,  and 
the  kity  asa  mother.  Abelard,  at  her  re- 
quenL  wrote  the  rules  for  her  convent, 
which  were  confirmed  by  pope  Innocent 


n.  She  died  in  1164.  Contemporaiy 
Writers  apeak  in  high  tehns  of  the  genius 
ofHeloise.  She  understood  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  was  fiuniliar  with  the  ancients, 
and  had  penetrated  the  depths  of  philos- 
ophy and  theology.  Among  Abelard's 
lettnsjwefind  three  which  are  ascribed 
to  her,  fiill  of  fire,  genius  and  imagination. 
The  two  first  of  her  letters,  which  paint 
the  conflict  between  her  present  duties 
and  former  feelings^  and  vrvidly  contrast 
the  invirard  storm  ot*  the  passi<»is  with  the 
repose  of  the  cell,  fimnshed  Pope  with 
some  of  the  finest  passages  of  one  of  his 
bestproduotions.   \SwMtiard) 

Helots  ;  slaves  m  Sparta.  The  name 
is  generally  derived  fix>m  the  town  of  He- 
los,  the  inhabitants  of  which  Mrere  carried 
off  and  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Heracli- 
dtt,  about  1000  B.  C.  They  difiered  firom 
the  other  Greek  fl^ves  in  not  belonmng 
individually  to  separate  masters  ^  thev 
were  the  property  of  the  state,  which 
alone  had  the  dispoaal  of  their  life  and 
fiheedom.  They  fimned  a  separate  ckiss 
of  inhabitants,  and  their  condition  was,  in 
many  respects,  similarto  that  of  the  boors 
in  some  countries  of  Europe.  The  state 
assigned  them  to  certain  citizens,  by  whom 
they  were  employed  in.  private  labors, 
thoiugh  not  exclusively,  as  tha  state  still 
exacted  certain  services  fitHn  them.  Ag- 
riculture and  all  mechanical  arts  at  Spar- 
ta were  in  the  hands  of  the  Helots,  smce 
the  laws  of  Lvcurgus  prohibited  the  Spar- 
tans irom  all  lucrative  occupations.  But 
the  Helots  were  also  obliged  to  bear  arms 
for  the  state,  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
baiharous  treatment  to  which  they  were 
exposed  often  excited  them  to  insurrec- 
tion. Their  dress,  by  which  they  were 
contemptuously  distinguished  fipom  the 
fiee  Spartans,  connsted  of  cat's-skin^and 
a  leather  cap,  of  a  peculiar  shape.  They 
were  sometimes  hberated  for  theur  ser- 
vices, or  for  a  sum  of  money.  If  their 
numben  increased  too  much,  the  young 
Spartans,  it  is  said,  were  sent  out  to  assas- 
sinate them.  These  expeditions  were 
caDed  icpvicrtM ;  but  this  account  has  been 
disputed.  Their  number  is  uncertain,  but 
Thucydides  says  that  it  was  greater  than 
ihtx  of  the  slaves  in  any  other  Grecian 
state.  It  has  been  variously  estimated,  at 
fitun  330,000  to  800,000.  They  several 
times  rose  against  their  masters,  but  were 
always  finally  reduced. 

HxLsizfOPORS,  in  the  srand-ducby  of 
Finland,  on  the  gulf  of  Fmland,  a  seiuoort 
and  commercial  town,vrith  an  excellent 
and  Btronffly-fortified  harbor,  has  manu- 
foctories  of  sail-cloth  and  linen;  popula- 
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tioD,  80001  Bince  the  ccosion  of  tbe 
gnifid-ducby  to  Ruaaia,  HeMagCcn  has 
been  made  the  captal,  on  account  of  iti 
commodiouB  situation  and  its  vicinity  to 
Peteraburg.  October  1, 1819,  all  the  high- 
er officer  of  the  government  were  truis- 
fened  hither  from  Abo.  This  has  promot- 
ed the  growth  of  the  places  Lat  60°  10^ 
N.;  Ion.  90°  17' E. 

Helst,  Bartholomew  van  der;  painter, 
bom  at  Haerlem,  in  1613.  Without  hav- 
ing studied  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian 
s^ool,  he  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  as  a  portrait  painter.  ^  Before 
I  had  seen  the  works  of  this  painter,"  says 
Falconet,  **I  found  it  difficult  to  credit 
those  who  thought  him  superior  to  Rem- 
brandt, Van  Dyke,  and  sunilar  masters. 
Since  I  have  examined  them  closely,  I 
believe  that,  without  prejudice,  Heist  is^ 
in  soms  respects,  superior  to  those  great 
painters,  for  his  style  is  more  true  to  na- 
ture," &.C.  All  his  woriu  show  a  grand 
manner ;  there  is  nothinff  firigid  nor  stiff. 
His  drapery  is  flowing;  nis  figures  well 
drawn;  the  accessory  parts  are  closely 
copied  from  nature.  The  year  of  hm 
death  is  unknown  ;  it  is  only  certain  that 
he  lived  in  Amsterdam,  and  that  his  son 
was  also  a  good  portrait  painter. 

Helvetia.  Between  the  Rhone  and 
die  Rhine,  the  Jura  and  the  Rhsetian  Alps 

gi  the  canton  of  the  Orisons),  lived  the 
elvetii,  a  Galhc  or  Celtic  nation,  more 
numerous  and  warlike  than  the  neighbor- 
ing Gallic  tribea  They  were  not  niown 
to  the  Romans  until  the  time  of  Julius 
Ceesar,  who,  as  governor  of  Gaul,  prevented 
their  intended  emigration,  and  after  many 
bloody  battles,  m  which  even  the  Helve- 
tian women  fbught,  pressed  them  back 
within  their  frontierB.  Helvetia,  which 
was  less  extensive  than  the  present  Swit- 
zerland, was  divided  into  four  districts, 
which  had  an  entirely  democratical  con- 
stitution. Caesar  subjected  the  countiy  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  who  estab- 
UBhed  several  colonies  there,  the  names 
of  which  only  have  remained  (for  ex- 
ample, AuffUsta  Rauraeorum  in  the  Frick- 
thaf),  and  mtroduced  Roman  civilization. 
Christianity  was  afterwards  notroduced 
into  Helvetia.    (See  SwitxrimuL) 

HELVETits,  Claude  Adrien,  bom  at 
Paris,  1715,  received  a  careful  education. 
The  tales  of  Lafontaine  delisted  his 
childliood,  as  Homer  and  Curtiud  capti- 
vated his  youth.  The  study  of  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  at 
the  college  of  Louis-le-Grand,  in^ired 
him  with  a  love  of  philosophv,  to  which 
lie  remained  faithful    After  the  termina- 


tion of  his  kw  stadies,  be  was  pkeed  hf 
his  ftther,  a  celebrated  physician,  Adrieo 
Helv^tiufl,  at  Caen,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  <^  finaiioe. 
At  the  ace  of  33  years,  be  obtained^ 
through  the  patronage  of  the  queen,  the 
honorsble  ana  lucrative  post  of  a  &nner- 
geneni.  Alive  to  all  the  pleasures  of  so* 
ctety,  which  were  now  placed  within  his 
reach,  he  did.  not  suner  himself  to  be 
alienated  from  the  muses.  He  kept  up 
his  eariy  intimacy  with  manv  distin- 
ffuished  men  of  letters,  and,  with  a  noUe 
Bberality,  supported  several  young  men  of 
talentiL  As  mrmer-general,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  mUdneBs  and  indul- 
gence firom  his  colleagues,  virfaose  base 
practices  filled  him  with  indignatMiL.  He 
therefore  resigned  his  ofilce,  and  poicbasad 
the  place  of  maUre  (Phdtd  to  JLe  queen. 
So  ambitious  was  he  of  every  sort  of  ap- 
plause, that  he  even  danced  on  one  occa- 
sion at  the  opera.  He  aspired. no  less 
after  literary  nme.  At  first  be  directed 
his  efforts  to  the  mathematics^  because  he 
once  saw  a  circle  of  the  most  iMantifiii 
ladies  surrounding  the  ugly  geometrioiaii 
Maupertuis,  in  the  guden  of  the  Tuile«- 
ries.  He  next  attempted  to  rival  Vokairs 
by  a  number  of  philosophical  epistles,  and 
ho  is  akK>  said  to  have  written  a  tra^y* 
"Hie  brilliant  soocess  of  Montesqmeiri 
Esprit  des  LoU,  then  insinred  him  with 
the  bold  resolution  of  preparing  a  similar 
work.  He  therefore  oetormined  to  retira 
into  soHtude.  But  he  wished  to  sweeten 
his  retreat  by  the  society  of  a  wifb,  and,  in 
1751,  he  married  Mademoiselle  de  Ligni- 
viHe,  no  less  distinguished  for  her  beau^ 
than  her  wit.  In  the  retirement^of  his 
estate  of  Vor6,  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  iSob  happiness  of  his  dependams,  to 
domestic  enjoyments,  and  to  study..  In 
1758,  he  published  his  bo^  Dt  VEspnt^ 
the  materialism  of  Tdiich  drew  upon  nim 
iiMny  attacks.  Objectionable  as  the  doc- 
trines in  this  work  may  be,  it  undeniably 
contains  the  most  vmious  information. 
Hehr^us  went,  in  1764,  to  England,  and^ 
the  Year  afterwards,  to  Germany,  where 
Frederic  the  Great  and  other  German 
princes  received  hun  with  tnmxy  proofi  of 
esteemw  After  his  return  to  Fiance,  he 
published  his  work  De  l^Hommty  which  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the 
former,  and  contains  a  fuller  develops- 
ment  of  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  it ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  many  new  ones, 
particukri^  such  as  relate  to  the  seieiloe 
of  educatton.  Helv^tius  died  in  1771, 
in  Paris.  Besides  the  above-mentioned 
works,  he  wrote .  epistles  in  verse,  and  an 
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aUegoriealpoeni,  Le  B<n^eur.  There  are 
seyeral  complete  editions  of  hie  writiDse; 
Bis  wtfe,  daughter  of  the  count  Lignivifle, 
-was  one  of  t^  moat  ezcell^t  wonnen  of 
her  time.  AAer  hie  death,  she  retired  to 
Auteuil,  where  he^  house,  Ulce  that  of 
Madame  Geoffiin,  became  the  rendezvous 
of  the  most  distinguished  literati  and  ait* 
Mts  of  her  time.  8he  died  Aug.  13, 1800, 
at  AuteuiJ.^  (q.  ▼.] 

HsLvie^  Amalia  Ton ;  bom  at  Weimar, 
Aug.  16,  1776,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
cuished  female  poets  of  Gennany.  Her 
firther  travelled  m  France,  En^^and,  Hoi- 
kmd,  and  resided  seven  years  in  the  In- 
dies; and  the  nund  of  the  lively  girl  was 
earhr  awakened  by  his  narratives  of  what 
be  had  seen  and  heard  in  foreign  coun- 
ties. When  dght  yean  old.  she  spoke 
EndMi  and  French  fluenthr,  besides  her 
moSier  tongue.  She  had  just  reached 
the  age  of  12  jrears,  when  she  lost  her 
■SkAet;  and  the  lady  who  now  had  chaige 
of  her  education  kept  her  so  ckisely  em- 
pfeyed,  that  her  poetic  qmit  found  no 
<M>poitunity  to  develope  itwlf.  She  had 
already  b^un  to  make  rhymes  before  she 
was  seven  years  okL  In  her  15th  year, 
she  vroit  to  reside  at  Weimar,  and  soon  af- 
ter become  acquainted  with  Biirger,  Hol^, 
Stolbei^,  and  other  poets  of  the  time.  At 
this  penod  she  began  to  learn  Greek,  and, 
four  vreeks  after  entering  on  the  study, 
vras  able  to  commence  the  reading  of 
Homer.  A  little  poem,  written  bv  her, 
was  presented  to  Louisa,  duchess  of  Wei- 
nar,  and  found  lis  way  to  Schiller,  who 
invited  the  foir  author  to  his  house  at 
Jena.  Gothe  then  passed  much  of  his 
lime  at  Jena,  and  the  young  poetess,  in 
their  society,  heard  the  most  mstructive 
observations  on  poetry  and  literature.  She 
iffas  afterwards  appointed  lady  of  the  court 
of  Saxe-Weimar.  Here  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  foture  husband,  whom 
soe  afterwards  followed  to  Sweden.  Her 
health  suffered  there,  and  she  retunied  to 
her  own  country.  In  1813,  shei  published 
the  first  Tatchetibudi  dor  Sagm  und  Le- 
gtndem.  She  has  transbted  several  works 
from  the  Swedish,  among  others,  the  JH- 
Vaofg-^age  of  Es.  Tegner,  in  1896. 

Hklvin  ;  the  name  of  a  rare  mineral, 
bestowed  by  Werner,  in  allusion  to  its 
sun-yellow  color,  found  in  a  mine  near 
Schwartzenbiurg,  in  Saxony,  disseminated 
through  an  aggregate  of  chlorite,  blende 
and  &or,  in  minute  tetrahedral  cirstala, 
Vfith  their  solid  angles  truncated.  These 
crystals  cleave  parallel  to  the  foces  of  the 
rq^ukur  octahedron.  Its  hardness  is  about 
the  same  with  quartz ;  its  specific  gravity. 


3j100.  It  connsts,  according  to  Gmelin,  of 
8ile3Ld3.S58 ;  glucine  and  a  little  alumine, 
12.029;  protoxide  of  mansanese,  31.817 ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  5.564;  sulphuret  of  man- 
ganese, 14.000;  and  volatile  matter,  1.555. 
HsLVOETBLUTs ;  a  seqiort  in  the  'prov- 
ince of  Holland  and  kingdom  or  the 
Netheriands,  on  the  soudi  side  of  the 
island  of  Voom;  12  miles  W.  Dort;  15 
&  W.  Rotterdam;  Ion.  4<'8'  £.;  let  5^ 
Sty  N.;  popuhdon,  120a  It  has  a  good 
haiboi^  about  12  noiles  fit>m  the  open  sea, 
in  the  middle  of  a  lai|;e  bay,  capable  of 
hokiing  the  ndiole  fleet  of  the  country. 
The  town  is  small,  but  well  defended 
with  strong  fortifications.  This  is  the 
general  port  for  packets  fitmi  England, 
chiefly  m>m  the  port  of  Harwich.  Here 
is  a  naval  school  The  ship  channel, 
firom  Rotterdam  to  Hdvoetsluys,  was  com- 
pleted in  November,  1830.  William  III 
sailed  fipom  this  pent  for  England,  Nov. 
11, 1688,  with  14^000  men. 

HEMEEODROBn ;  a  kind  of  couriers 
amon^  the  Greeks,  fomous  for  tbdr  ex- 
traordmary  swiftness,  and  used,  on  that 
account,  by  the  state,  as  messenpers. 
They  were  employed,  not  otily  in  tmies 
of  peace,  for  tne  conveyance  of  letters, 
but  also  in  war,  as  spies  and  bearers  of 
orderB.  Of  their  great  swiftness,  the  an- 
cients report  several  instances. 

Hemlock.  It  is  still  a  matter  in  dis- 
pute, whether  the  hemlock,  so  celebrated 
among  the  ancients,  and  .used  at  Athens 
for  the  execution  of  those  coiHlemned  to 
death,  was  the  plant  at  present  denomi- 
nated by  botanists  comum  maetilatum^  or 
the  deuta  vtrofo.  These  are  both  umbel- 
liforpus  plants,  resembling  each  other 
somewhat  in  appearance,  but  difiering 
essentially  in  the  aegree  of  their  virulence, 
the  cicuta  being  by  for  the  most  powerfol. 
Another  opinion  is,  that  the  deadhr  potion, 
was  a  compound  of  the  juice  of  several 
umbelliferous  plantti.  The  conittm  macu', 
latum  is  now  naturalized  in  the  U.  States, 
and  is  an  upland  plant,  common  in  waste 
places.  The  confusion  of  names  ih  our 
materia  medica,  has  rendered  this  plant 
tiable  to  be  confounded  with  the  acuta 
maeukUa,  a  truly  native  plant,  growing  in 
wet  places,  and  possessmg  a  much  less 
nauseous  odor  than  the  preceding,  but 
vastly  more  dangerotis  in  its  properties, 
and  which  is  the  cause  of  many  deaths  in 
the  U.  States,  firom  its  being  eaten  through 
mistake. 

Hemlock  Speucb.    (See  Spruce,) 

Hemmlincs  or  HsMMLUfK,  Hans;  an 
eminent  painter,  who  lived  about  the 
mkkUe   of  the   15di   oentujy.     He   is 
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comnioQly  tliougbt  to  have  been  bom  in 
Fiandenv  oud  to  bave  been  carried,  as  a 
poor  sick  soldier,  into  Sl  John's  hospital^ 
at  Bruges,  where,  on  bis  recovety,  liis  ex- 
traordinaiy  ^nius  for  painting  chscIoBed 
^itse]£  According  to  later  researches,  he 
wa»  probably  bom  at  Constance,  and  went 
to  the  Netherlands  in  order  to  study  the 
art  of  painting  in  the  school  of  Eyck.  De 
Bast,  of  Ghent,  asserts,  in  his  Meswger  dt$ 
Sciences  tt  ArU  (1825,  No.  4—7),  that  the 
name  of  this  artist  was  Hans  Memling, 
Of  his  woiJES,  which  have  remained  in  tl^ 
Netherlands,  the  above-mentioned  hospital 
possesses  the  beex ;  among  them,  a  reli- 
quazy  of  St  Ursula,  of  which  Van  Kever- 
beig  published  a  description  (1818),  under 
the  title  Ursula,  Prineesse  Brttanmque 
{Tcmiis  la  Ldgtndt  et  Us  Pemtures 
d^tkmoding,  containing  also  infbmoation 
on  the  other  works  of  mis  artist.  ^ 

HsMOERHACE  (Greek  alM^  blood,  ^and 
hy^f^h  to  burst) ;  a  flux  of  olood  from  the 
vessels  which  contain  it,  whether  proceed- 
ing from  a  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  or 
any  other  cause.  Hemorrhages  produc- 
ed by  mechanical  causes,  belong  to  sur- 
gery ;  those  produced  by  internal  causes, 
to  medicine.  The  cutaneous  system  is 
rarely,  arid  the  cellular  and  serous  83r8temB 
are  never,  the  seats  of  bemoirhages ;  that 
of  the  mucous  membranes  is  the  most  sub- 
ject to  them.  Tlie  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease are  not  less  various  than  its  causes 
and  its  seats,  and  the  treatmem  n^ust  of 
course  be  adapted  to  all  these  difierent 
circumstances.  A  hemorrliage  from  the 
lungs  is  called  hemoptysis;  from  the  uri- 
nary organs,  hetnaturia;  fVom  the  stom- 
ach, hematemesis ;  from  the  nose,  epistaxis. 
Hemorrhoids  (Greek  alfioy  and  ^cw,  to 
^awY,  literally,  a  now  or  flux  of  blood. 
Until  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  this  word 
Ivas  used,  conformably  to  its  etymology,  as 
Synonymous  with  hemorrhage.  It  was 
iitermrds  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  to 
,/ndicate  the  flux  of  blood  at  tlie  extremity 
/  of  the  rectum,  and  in  some  otlier  cases 
X  which  were  considered  analogous  to  it ; 
thus  we  hear  it  appUed  to  the  flow  of 
blood*  from  the  nostrils,  the  month,  the 
bladder  and  the  matrix.  It  is  at  presetit 
used  to  siguifV  a  particular  afiectioii  of 
the  rectum,  although  the  disease  is  not  al- 
ways attended  with  a  flux ;  in  this  sense 
it  is  also  called  piles.  Certam  general 
causes  may  produce  a  predispoadon  to 
this  disease ;  m  some  cases,  it  appears  to 
be  the  efleet  of  a  hereditary  di^)oation  ; 
in  general,  it  manifests  itself  between  the 
period  of  puberty  and  old  age,  although 
infants  and  aged  people  are  not  entirely 


exempt  fifom  its  attacksL  Tlie  ImIioiis  teii»- 
perament  seems  to  be  more  exposed  to  ic 
than  any  other.  Men  are  ofboeratifected 
,  vrith  it  than  women,  in  whom  it  is  some* 
times  produced  by  local  causes*  It  ofleii 
shows  itself  in  subjects  who  pas  sud-. 
denly  fit>m  an  active  to  a  sedentary  life,  or 
from  leanness  to  corpulency*  Any  cir- 
cumstance which  produces  a  tendency  or 
stagnation  of  the  blood  at  the  extremity 
of  the  rectum,  is  to  be  reckmied  nuaoax 
the  local  causes;.  The  accumulation  of 
fecal  matter  in  the  intestines,  efibrts  to  ex- 
pel urine,  the  pressure  produeed  by  po- 
lypi, the  obstruction  of  any  of  the  viscera, 
ee^lally  o£  the  liver,  worms,  the  fi^e- 
quent  use  of  hot  bathing,  of  drastic  purges^ 
and  particularly  of  aloes,  long  continu- 
ance m  a  dtting  posture,  riding  on  hone- 
back,  pregnancy,  the  accumnlraon  of  wa- 
ter by  ascites,— such  are  some  of  the  ordi- 
nary causes  qf  hemoniioids.  lliey  are 
disdnguished  into  several  sorts,  as  exter- 
nal, when  apparent  at  the  anus ;  internal, 
when  concealed  within  the  orifice,  blind 
or  open,  regular  cf  irregular,  active  or 
passive,  periodical  or  anomalouB,  6cc, 
There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  blood  discharged  ;  it  is  usual- 
ly inconsiderable,  but^  in  some  cases,  is  so 
mat  as  to  threaten  the  Hfe  of  the  stibfect. 
The  qualityv  color,  ^.,  of  the  blood,  also 
difller  in  difierent  cases.  The  number, 
seat  and  form  of  the  hemoniiQidal  tu- 
mora  likewise  mesent  a  great  variety  of 
appearances.    When  the  disease  is  pure- 

S  local,  we  may  attempt  its  cure  ;  but  in 
e  greatest  number  of  cases,  it  is  con- 
nected with  some  other  affectiou,  or  vi^ith 
the  constitution  of  the  sub^t.  In  these 
cases,  if  the  tumora  are  not  troublesome 
on  account  of  their  size,  or  if  the  quanti- 
ty of  blood  discharged  is  not  very  consid- 
erable, the  cure  may  be  attended  with  bad 
consequences.  The  best  mode  of  treat- 
ment is,  then,  to  recur  to  byoetic  rather 
tlian  medicinal  influences*  The  sidiject 
should  avoid  violent  exercises ;  but  n»od- 
erate  exercise  will  be  feund  beneficial ; 
the  food  should  not  be  too  stimulating  or 
nutritious.  Travelling,  or  an  active  life, 
should  succeed  to  sedentary  habits.  The 
ccmsflpation,  vritli  which  the  subjects  of 
this  disease  are  liable  to  be  aflected,  should 
be  remedied  by  laxatives  or  gentle  purga- 
tives. If  batlung  is  used,  it  should  be  in 
lukewarm  or  cold  water.  Any  thing 
which  may  be  productive  of  a  local  beat, 
sholild  be  avoided;  as  warm  seats,  soft 
beds,  too  much  deep.  If  the  pain  is  con- 
siderable, recourse  should  be  bad  to  seda- 
tives, gende  bleeding,  leeches.    If  the  dis- 
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ease  appean  under  a  more  severe  fimn, 
more  vicHieiit  remediee  will  become  necee^ 
aaiy .  If  tke  suigiiiBeous  fluxion  becomes 
excessive,  particular  care  must  be  paid  to 
regulate  it.  If  the  tumors  apquire  a  con- 
si£rabk  volume,  surgical  operations  may 
become  neceseaiy.  If  any  bad  conse- 
quences result  from  the  suppression  of 
the  hemorrhoids,  care  must  be  taken  to 
give  the  blood  the  salutary  direction 
which  it  had  previously  ;  this  may  be  eA 
fected  by  the  use  of  laxadve  baths,  emol- 
lient fimientations,  the '  application  of 
leeches  to  the  anesi 

Hkmp  (cannabis  iativa) ;  a  pkint  be- 
longing to  the  same  family  with  the  hop 
and  nettle^  extensively  culuvated,  and  ini- 
portaut  on  account  of  the  various  uses  of 
Its  seed  and  the  fibres  of  its  bark.  Poul- 
try and  small  birds  are  veiy  fbnd'of  the 
fimner,  and  it  furnishes  an  expressed  oil, 
very  ^ood  for  burning,  and  also  employed 
by  pamters ;  the  latter  is  made  into  cord- 
age, ropes,  cables  and  cloth  of  eveiy  qual- 
ity, from  that  used  for  the  sails  of  vessels 
to  the  fineness  oif  Hnen.  The  stem  is 
herbaceous,  upright^  simple,  ^gbtly  pi- 
lose, attaining  the  height  of  four  to  six 
feet;  the  leaves  opposite  on  foot-stidks, 
divided  into  five  lanceolate  and  coarsely 
semte  leaflets;  the  male  flovvers,  which 
are  on  separate  stems,  are  green,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  hop,  and  consist  of  a 
iive-Jeafed  perianth  and  ^:ve  stamens ;  the 
^nale  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and  the 
fruit  is  a  little,  hard,  bivalve  capsule,  con- 
taining a  single  seed.  The  plant  is  an- 
nual, and  poflsesses  a  strong  odor,  with 
intoxicating  and  narcotic  properties,  on 
which  account  it  is  usual,  in  India  and 
other  Eastern  coimtries,  to  mix  the  leaves 
with  tobacco  for  smokuig.  It  is  a  native 
of  India  and  Perna,  and  was  transported 
into  Europe,  where  it  is  now  cultivated 
successfully,  even  in  the  northern  parts. 
In  the  U.  States,  the  hemp  has  become 
naturalized  in  many  places,  and  is  com- 
mon in  waste  places,  along  road  sides, 
&fc.  Hiou^  cultivated  to  some  extent  in 
the  U.  States,  it  sdU  forms  a  lai^  article 
of  import  fhnn  Europe,  and  particularly 
from  Russiah  The  seeds  do  not  preserve 
their  vegetative  properties  beyond  one 
season,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  oil 
they  contain.  Their  goodness  may  also 
be  determined  by  the  taste.  If  an  acrid 
or  randd  flavor  be  present,  the  Seeds  have 
lost  the  power  of  germination  ;  all  that 
have  a  white  or  pale  greenish  color 
should  likewise  be  rejected.  A  strong, 
hetfvily  manured  soil,  is  the  most  suitable 
for  its  enkivation ;  on  which  account  it 


succeeds  so  v^ell  on  newly  cleared  lands. 
It  should  be  sown  ^lore  or  less  densely, 
according  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended ;  if  very  thick,  the  fibres  are  finer, 
have  a  better  lustre,  are  more  easily 
bleached,  and  of  course  more  suitable  for 
the  finer  kinds  of  doth;  if  scattered  spar- 
inglv,  the  plants  attain  a  greater  elevation, 
produce  a  stronger,  coarser  and  longer 
fibre,  better  adapted  for  cordage.  Care 
diould  be  taken  not  to  cover  the  seed  too 
deeply  widi  earth,  and  vi^en  a  few  indies 
high,  it  should  be  thinned  and  cleared  of 
weeds;  once  is  suffident,  for  the  hemp 
soon  acquires  such  an  ascendeoinr  as  to 
entiiely  prevent  the  growth  of*^  other 
plants.  The  harvest  is  at  two  distinct 
periods.  Soon  after  flowering  the  male 
plants  should  be  pulled  up  without  dis- 
turiiing  the  roots  of  the  females,  which 
are  to  remain  some  weeks  lon^r,  in  or- 
der to  iHing  the  seed  to  perfecnmi.  With 
unscientific  people,  hdwever,  these  terms 
are  transposed,  the  males  are  called  Jk- 
nudesy  ana  vice  vena.  The  males  should 
be  ti^  immediately  in  bundles,  the  roots 
cut  off  while  fi'esh,  the  upper  leaves  also 
beaten  ofl*;  and  it  is  the  most  eligible  prac- 
tioe  to  immeise  them  in  water  without  de- 
lay, for  rotting.  The  females,  which  aie 
tliree  times  more  numerous  than  the 
males,  diould  be  pulled  veiy  carefully, 
without  shaking  or  inclininff  the  summits, 
and  the  flail  diould  not  be  used,  as  it 
IxTiises  the  seed.  The  seed,  when  sepa- 
rated, should  be  spread  out,  turned  at  in- 
tervals, and  exposed  to  a  current  of  air, 
otherwise  there  will  be  danger  of  fermen- 
tation. The  process  of  rotting  coodsts 
in  the  decompoeidon  of  tlie  substance 
which  envelopes  and  unites  the  fibres, 
and  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  in 
stagnant  pools  than  in  running  water  or 
extenave  lakes — in  warm  weather  than  in 
the  reverse.  The  time  requisite  varies 
fifom  5  to  ^5  days,  even  in  stagnant 
vrater.  ITie  water  in  which  hemp  has 
been  rotted^  acquires  an  excessivehr  disa- 
greed>le  odor  and  taste,  proving  fatal  to 
fishes^  and  sbould  be  at  a  distance  fimn 
any  inhabited  place,  lest  it  engender  pesti- 
lential diseases;  neither  should  it  be  per- 
mitted to  corrupt  those  sources  which  are 
used  for  drink  by  man  or  beasL  When 
water  is  not  at  hand,  hemp  may  be  rotted 
in  the  open  air,  by  spreading  it  at  night 
upon  the  green-sward,  and  Jieaping  it  to- 
gether in  the  morning  before  the  sun's 
rays  have  much  power.  In  wet  weather, 
it  may  be  left  on  the  ground  during  the 
whole  day,  and,  should  the  ni|fatB  be  vei]y 
diy,  it  Abetter  to  vrater  it.  This  process  is 
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colled  deic^rcUinf,  and  is  very  tedious,  re- 
quiring three,  six  or  even  eifht  weeks. 
Another  method,  a^ain,  is  by  placing  it  iq, 
a  pit,  and  covering  it^with  about  a  foot  of 
earth,  after  having  watered  it  abundantly  a 
single  time;  but  even  thismethod  reauires 
double  the  time  of  water.  ^Afler  being 
rotted  and  rapidly  dried,  the  hemp  is  rea^ 
for  combing,  beating,  &c  ;  but  tnese  sub- 
sequent manipulations  are  found  by  expe- 
rience  to  be  very  unhealthy,  probablv  on 
account  of  the  fine,  penetratmg  dust  which 
is  created ;  wherefore,  in  this  instance,  at 
least,  the  employment  of  some  of  the  va- 
rious machines  which  have  been  invented 
is  supported  on  theplea  of  humanly. 

Hemsterhuis,  Tiberius,  a  Dutch  phi- 
lologist, celebrated  for  his  learning,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guages, and  fbr  the  new  philological 
school  which  he  founded,  Was  bom  at 
Groningen,  in  1685,  died  in  1756,  at  Ley- 
den,  where  he  was  professor  of  the  Greek 
language  and  of  history.  His  fiither  was 
a  learned  and  respectable  physician  in 
Gronhigen,  from  whom  he  received  his 
first  instruction ;  and,  as  early  as  his  14th 
year,  he  entered  the  university  of  his  na- 
tive city,  where  he  studied  particulariy 
mathematica  Some  years  afterwards,  he 
went  to  Leyden,  where  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  arrange  the  manuscripts  in  the 
library  of  the  university.  He  was  not  20 
years  old  when  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  mathemaiics  and  philosophy  at 
Amsterdam.  Here  he  entered  into  the  phi- 
loloncal  career.  He  now  undertook  an 
edition  of  Julius  Pollux,  the  lexicographer, 
and  was  thus  led  into  a  correspondence 
with  the  great  Bentley^  whose  overpower- 
ing, though  fiiendly  criticism,  for  a  short 
time,  discouraged  the  young  man.  But 
h^soon  appli^  himself  more  zealously 
to  the  smay  of  all  the  Greek  authors,  in 
chronological  order,  and  virith  such  suc- 
cess, that  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have 
been  the  most  protound  Hellenist  of  the 
age.  He  was,  in  die  full  sense  of  the 
words,  a  grammarian  and  critic  at  the 
same  time,  and  he  united  to  this  the  most 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  matters 
connected  in  any  maimer  with  his  studies. 
We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  foundation 
of  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  on  the 
basis  of  analogy,  for  which  Joseph  Scaliger 
and  Salmasius  had  prepared  the  way.  By 
this  analogical  method,  new  light  was 
shed  on  £e  origin  and  signification  of 
words;  the  rekuion  of  single  words  to 
similar  ones  was  pointed  ,out,  as  well  as 
their  relation  to  the  Latin  kmgnage,  which 
he  frequently  traced  back  to  the  i£olian 


dialect  Hemst^uis  was  not  less  fiunS- 
iar  with  Latin^  aldiough  his  style  in  that 
language  v^ants  the  eai^  grace  which  we 
find  in  Ruhnken.  Thiib  philologist  and 
Valkenaer  were  his  most  distinguished 
pupils.  His  principal  works  are  the 
abov^mentioned  edition  of  the  OnomtU' 
tieon  of  Julius  Pollux,  Select  Dialogues 
of  Lucian,  and  the  Plutus  of  Aristopha- 
nes. Besides  these,  he  wrote  a  number  of 
excellent  annotations  and  em^ndatioDa  to 
difierent  authors,  and  several  academical 
discourses.  He  was  remarkable  for  mild- 
ness and  modesty  of  diai«cter,  and  was 
enthely  exempt  from  the  aevere  and  dog- 
matical tone  of  manv  of  the  Dutch  j^- 
lologists.  His  gratenil  pupU  and  fiiend, 
Rumiken,  in  the  dassical  memoir  which 
he  has  consecrated  to  his  memory,  gives 
some  fine  traits  of  his  character.  Jac 
Geel  has  published  firom  the  manuscripts 
of  Hemsterhuis,  whicl^  are  preserved  in 
the  libraiT  at  Leyden,  Anudota  IkmsUr- 
husiana  (Leyden  and  Leipsic,  18351 

Hemsterhuis,  Francis ;  son  of  tne  pre- 
ceiUng.  To  the  classical  leaniing  which 
he.inherited  from  his  &dier,  he  airaed  the 
study  of  philosophy,  hi  particular  tliat  of 
Socrates,  which  speaks  m  all  his  produc- 
tions. Hence  his  predilection  for  the  ani- 
mated form  of  the  dialogue,  in  picference 
to  a  systematic  method.  The  somual  ^s- 
tem  of  Locke  w^  the  fiiundation  of  his 
philosophy,  but  was  extended  by  him  with 
great  acuteness,  interwoven  witn  observa- 
tions of  his  own,  and  exhibited  in  a  man- 
ner full  of  life  and  taste.  In  the  society  ' 
of  the  princess  Gallitzin,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  several  of  his  writings,  under 
the  name  of  DiotimOt  and  of  tlie  count  of 
F(irBteiiber;p,  he  made  a  journey  thnmgfa 
Germany,  m  "v^ch  he  collected  a  rich 
treasure  of  observations  on  the  fine  arts, 
which  he  communicated  to  his  friend  and 
colleague  Smeth,  in  a  letter  ^orifflnally 
vmtt^n  in  Dutch,  and  trapslaDeq  into 
French.  His  philosophical  views  he  has 
expressed,  in  particular,  in  the  diabffue 
S(^hi^  ou  dt  taPkUoBopkU.  Anomer 
class  of  his  writings  refers  chiefly  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  arts  and  to  archaBology ; 
among  which,  the  LeUre  wr  la  JSctdpSiare 
(1760),  in  which  he  treats  on  the  objects 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  in  particular  of 
sculpture,  and  on  their  different  periods. 
The  diabffue  ArisUe  oudtla  DwimU  (3d 
edit.,  1779)  is  devoted  to  the  philosophy 
of  religion,  as  well  as  the  celebrated  Let- 
tre  de  Diodkt  d  DiotiiMe  tur  VMiMtm 
(1785),  which  was  first  made  known  and 
answered  by  his  friend  F.  J.  Jacobi  (Es> 
say  on  the  Doctrine  of  Spinoza).    His 
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other  writiiifls  are  a  dialogue  t^exiif  ou  de 
Mge  tPOr  (On  the  Golden  A^),  and  the 
mMeaAj  Desaiotmn  pkSomhqut  du  Co- 
radin  du  feu  J£  IV.  Ihgel  (1773),  AU 
theee  writingB  were  collected  and  puUish- 
ed  by  /ansen,  firat  in  1792,  and  in  a  2d 
edition  in  1800  (Pane,  in  2  vols.).  Of  the 
ciroumetancee  of  hie  life,  we  know  noth- 
ing morejMztieular,  than  that  he  was 
bom  in  172Q,  that  he  resided  first  at  Lev- 
den,  then  at  the  Hague,  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual ;  that  he  occupied,  for  some  time, 
the  poet  of  fint  elerk  in  the  office  of  the 
secremy  of  the  United  Netherlands,  and 
vra»  one  of  the  directors  of  the  drawing 
academy  at  Amsterdam.  He  died  at  the 
Hame,  in  1790. 

HsMus.    {See  Balkan,) 

H£NAULT,  Chariee  John  Francis ;  pres- 
ident of  the,  parliament  of  Paris ;  an  emi- 
nent French  historian,  and  writer  on  po- 
lite literature.  He  was  the  sop  of  a  uu-- 
mer-geueraJ,  and  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1685.  He  first  adopted  the  ecclesiastical 
pfofesfiion,  and  entered  amonc  the  fkben 
of  the  oratoiy ;  but  he  quitted  that  socie- 
ty Ibr  the  long  robe,  and  obtained  the 
poflia  of  president  of  the  chamber  of  in- 
quesiB,  and  superintendent  of  the  finances 
of  the  queen^  household.  He  produced 
a  poem,  which,  in  1707,  obtamed  a  prize 
fiom  the  French  academy.  In  1713,  his 
tragedy  of  Comeha  was  brought  on  the 
stage,  where,  however,  it  was  not  well  re- 
ceived. In  1723,  he  was  admitted  into 
die  French  acaden^ ;  and  he  also  became 
a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions 
and  beUe»4tettre8,  and  of  other  literary  as- 
sociations. He  was  intimately  connected 
with  madome  du  Defibnd,  and  firom  his 
rank,  as  well  aa  his  talents,  he  held  a  dis- 
tinguished station  among  the  Parisian  lit- 
eratL  His  AMgi  Ckronologique  de  VIRs- 
Uirt  de  Jhmec,  exhibiting  a  tabular  view 
of  French  histoiy)  has  been  translated 
into  several  langnases,  and  been  repeated- 
ly imitated;  last  edition  (Paris,  1821),  con- 
tmued  by  Wakkenaer.  He  was  atoo  the 
author  of  comedies,  poems,  academical 
dieootunsee,  &e.  He  died  in  1770.  In  the 
following  year  was  pul^lished,  poedni- 
roously,  his  Hutoire  CnU(pu  de  rEta- 
UUmmeiU  dei  Fran^aU  dmu  U»  Oaulu 

Lvola.,   8va) ;  and  in  1806   appeared 
(Emrru  mUiU$  dii  Priaidtni  UhumU 
<8vo.). 

umnBAVK  [hmmyamm  nigar) ;  a  her- 
baeeous  annual  plant,  growing  to  the 
height  of  about  two  Mt,  with  sinuate 
Waves,  and  yellow  fiowera,  veined  mth 
purple,  and  situated  in  the  axils  of  the  su- 
perior leaves.    The  whole  plant  is  hairy, 


and,  like  othera  of  the  flame  nattual  femi- 
ly  (aolane<t\  possesses  a  heavy,  disagreea- 
ble odor,  and  danjjerous  narcotic  proper- 
ties. Cases  of  poisoning,  fiivm  eating  this 
plant  through  mistake,  luive  been  frequent 
m  Europe.  This  plant  has  been  imported 
fiK>m  the  eastem  continent,  and  has  now 
become  naturalized  in  this  country,  oc- 
curring in  waste  places,  along  road-sides, 
in  various  parts  xk  the  Union.  From  its 
narcotic  qualitiei^  it  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  Twelve  species  of 
mfosiymntti  are  known,  all  of  them  natives 
of.  the  eastem  continent 

H£ifnECAeTi<LABL£S ;  a  verse  of  11  syl- 
lables, whicb,  among  the  ancients,  was  used 
particularly  by  Catullus,  and  which  ia  well 
adapted  for  elegant  trifles.  The  measure 
is  —  — |— ^N^  v^  |— .w  |— ^v^  I ^ 

Heugist,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom 
of  Kent,  in  Great  Britain,  and  his  brother 
Horsa,  were  renowned  among  the  SaKons 
fot  their  bodily  strength  and  the  antiqni^ 
of  tbeir  lamily,  which  derived  its  onan 
in  a  direct  line  fiiom  Odin.  In  449^  we 
Britons  sued  ibr  aid  firom  the  Saxons, 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts. 
'Aie  Saxons  had  lone  been  desirous  of 
invading  this  beautiful  island,  and  there- 
fore gladly  accepted  the  invitation.  Un-. 
der  the  commlmd  of  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
they  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
attacked  the  enemies  of  the  Britons,  and 
defeated  them  near  Stamford. .  The  vic- 
tory, obtained  with  so  much  fiucifity,  con- 
vinced them  that  they  could  easily  subdue 
a  people  who  were  unable  to  resist  so 
foeble  an  endmy.  They  sent  intelligence 
to  Saxony,  of  the  feitiUty  and  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  represented  as  both  easy 
and  certain,  the  subjectipn  of  a  people 
who  had  so  lon|  forgotten  the  use  of  arms, 
and  who  were  divided  among  themselves. 
As  soon  as  they  had  received  reuiforoe- 
ments  fit>m  home,  they  sought  occasion 
for  a  quarrel,  under  the  pretext,  that  their 
suhnmes  were  ill  paid,  and  their  supphes 
withheld ;  and,  ceasing  to  dissemble  any 
longer,  they  united  with  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  and  attacked  the  Britons.  The  lat- 
ter had  taken  up  arms,  deposed  their  kinfp, 
Vortigem,  who  had  become  odious  by  his 
vices  and  by  the  ruinous  copsequences  of 
his  policy,  and  }daced  his  son  Vortimer 
upon  th^  throne.  The  war  was  carried 
on  with  the  greatest  fiuy.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  penetrated  to  the  interior  of  the 
oouotiy,  laying  waste  all  befi»e  them,  and 
mactifling  the  most  shocking  cruelties. 
The  Britons  were  forced  to  flee  or  submit 
to  the  yoke  of  the  victors.  Some  fled  t& 
Armonca  [HauU-BreUigne)^  to  which  they 
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cave  their  name.  Hensist,  who  had  loet 
bis  brother  in  the  batue  near  Eglesfbrd 
(now  Ailsford),  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  which  embraces  the  present  counties 
of  Kent,  MiddJesex,  Essex,  and  part  of 
Surrey.  He  established  his  residence  in 
Canierbuiy,  and  died  about  the  year  486, 
leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  posterity.  A 
brother  and  a  nephew,  whom  he  had  call- 
ed oyer  to  England,  settled  in  Northum- 
berland. Then*  example  was  followed  by 
other  chie&,  who  founded  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy^ 

HE!fKE,  Henry  Philip  Conrad,  vice- 
president  of  the  eonsistoiy  of  Wolfenbut- 
tel,  first  professor  of  theology  at  Helm- 
st&dt.  the  son  of  a  minister  in  Brunswick, 
was  bom  in  1752,  at  Hehlen.  His  Other's 
death  left  him,  at  the  age  of  12  years,  m 
indigence,  apd  he  was  supported  by  the 
liberality  of  some  wealthy  patrons.  He 
apphed  himself  particularly  to  philology. 
His  favorite  author  Was  Quintilian,  with  a 
translation  of  wl)om  he  began  his  Utera- 
ry  career.  Henke  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Latin  Journal,  then  published  un- 
der the  direction  of  Schirac,  professor  in 
Helmst&dt,  and  received  hisde^^rees  in  the 
pfaOosophical  fkculty.  In  1778,  he  receiv- 
ed the  place  of  a  professor  oxtraordinaiy 
of  theology  at  Hehnstiidt  Ifis  literair 
reputation  was  founded  on  his  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  of  which  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  1788^  and  which  passed 
throuffh  several  new<editions  before  it  was 
oomiHeted  by  Vater,  8  vols.  (K^nigsberg, 
182(1)  This  book  contains  a  treasure  o." 
historical  learning.  Henke  was  an  enemy 
of  that  dogmatical  theology,  >/hich  im- 
poses constraints  on  opinion,  and  discour- 
ages €ree  investigation.  He  was  a  Protest- 
ant, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  His 
woric  on  dopnatics  is  written  in  clasncal 
Latin,  and  is  another  proof  of  his  learn- 
ing in  the  histoiy  of  theology.  He  v^nt, 
in  1807,  as  deputy  fi>r  Brunffvnck  to  Paris, 
to  pay  homage  to  the  king  of  Westphalia. 
He  died  May  2, 1809. 

Hei7let,  John ;  an  EngMi  clergyman, 
possessed  of  considerable  talents,  but  prin- 
cipally distinguished  fyr  the  irregularity  of 
lys  conduct,  and  commonly  known,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by 
die  title  of  Orator  Hetdey,  He  wta  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  entered  into  holy 
orders.  After  having  conducted  a  free 
school,  and  held  a  curacy,  he  grew  tired 
of  his  secluded  situation,  and  went  to 
London  in  search  of  an  ampler  fiekl  for 
his  abilidea  He  was  first  encaged  as  a 
preacher  at  an  Episcopal  chapd.  Dissati»- 
f&ed  with  his  prospects  of  church  prefer- 


ment, he  resigned  his  appointments,  and 
commenced  public  orator.  Having  open- 
ed a  chapel  in  the  neishborfaood  of  New- 
port mamet,  |ie  gave  lectures  on  theolog- 
ical topics  on  Sfmdays^  and  othef'  sol>jectB 
on  Wednesdays,  eveiy  week.  Novelty 
procured  him  a  mnhitiide  of  hearers ;  but 
he  wtm  too  imprudent  to^  gain  any  perma- 
nent advantage  fiv»n  his  project  After 
having  served  as  a  butt  ror  the  satirical 
wits,  poets  and  painters  of  his  time,  he  re- 
moved his  oratory  to  Clare  market,  and 
sunk  into  comparative^  obacurity  and  con- 
tempt, previously  to  his  death  in  1756L 

Henlopen  ;  a  cape  onlhe  coast  of  Dd- 
aveare,  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware  bay. 
It  is  18  miles  south-west  of  cape  May. 
Latitude  of  the  light-house  on  the  ewe, 
38^47' N.;  Ion.  W  IC  W.  The  H^- 
house  is  of  an  octacon  form,  handsomely 
buih  of  sume,  115  Met  hi^  and  its  foun- 
dation is  nearly  as  much  above  the  level 
of  theses. 

HiuvifA  Plant  {Lmmoma  oAa),  the 
ejgmu  of  the  ancients^  is  a  shrub  bearmjr 
OTposite  entire  leaves,  and  numerous  smaB 
fiowers,  which  are  diq>ooed  in  terminal 
panicles,  and  possess  an  agreeable  odor. 
Externally  it  bears  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  European  privet,  but  belongs 
to  the  natural  ftmily  h/dhrmiuB*  It  grows 
in  moist  situations  throu^out  the  n<mh  of 
Afi^ca,  Arabia,  Persia  aid  the  East  Indies, 
and  has  aoquii^  celebrity  firom  being  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  to  dye 
die  nails  of  their  fingers,  and  the  manes, 
hooft,  icc^  of  their  horses.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  leaves  are  dried,  powdered,  and 
made  into  a  paste  vrith  hot  water,  whidi, 
when  applied  to  the  ahove-mentioiied 
parts,  leaves  a  yellow  color,  reouiring,  bow- 
ever,  to  be  refaevred  every  mrec  or  four 
weeks.  The  Egyptian  mummies  have 
their  nails  stamedveUow,  {nobaUy  by  the 
use  of  the  henna.  This  drcumstanoe,  how- 
ever, is  by  some  referred  to  the  various 
drugs  used  in  the  process  of  embalmmf  .  It 
is  cukivated  extensively  in  Egypt,  and  the 
powdered  leaves  form  a  laive  article  of 
export  to  Persia  and  the  Turkic  pbescs 
aons.  The  celling  matter  of  this  [dant 
is  very  abundant,  and  it  may  be  advanta- 
geously used  for  dyeing  woollens,  not  only 
yellow,  but  brown  of  various  shadee^  pro- 
vided that  alum  a^  sulphate  of  iron  be 
employed. 

Hennepih,  Louis,  a  French  recollet  firi- 
ar,  a  misrionary  and  a  traveller  in  North 
America,  was  bom  in  Flanders  about 
1640.  He  Altered  a  convent^  and,  being 
sent  by  his  superiors  to  Calais  and  Dun- 
Idrk,  tne  stcHies  he  heard  fiom  the  sailors 
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insinredbimwidia  deaire  to  Tisit  distmit 
countrieflL  At  length  he  embarked  for 
Canada,  and  arrived  at  Quebec  in  1675. 
Between  that  period  and  1682,  he  explored 
the  regions  afkerwards  called  Louisiana, 
auod,  returning,  to  Europe,  puUiabed  an  ac-> 
ceunt  of  his  researches,  entitled  Discnp^ 
t»oi»  ife /a  ItOMkfftaneiwtitwaemail  (i^ccmoerte 
Qu  wd-cueH  dt  la  JSowdU  Drancey  ante  la 
Carit  du  Pajfi^  U$  Mtgun  et  la  Mamkrt 
dt  Vwrt  diet  SawMwef  (Paris,  1683, 13mo.). 
He  afterwards  produced  other  works,  con- 
taining fuller  descriptions  of  the.rssuh  of 
his  observations. 

HsNEiBTTA,  Anna,  of  England,  duchess 
ef  Orieans,  daughter  of  kmg  Charles  I, 
was  bom  at  Exeter,  Ekigland,  June  16, 
1644,  amidst  the  turbulent  scenes  of  the 
civil  war.    She  Yt9B  liardly  three  weeks 
old,  when  her  mother  fled  with  her  to 
Frsnce,  and,  after  the  death  of  CharkflL 
repaired  to  the  convent  of  Cbaillot,  and 
there  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of 
her  daughter.    Henrietta  united  with  great 
swoetnosB  of  character  the  charms  of  a 
beautiful  person.    Her  nuptials  with  the 
brother  of  Louis  XIV,  Philip  of  France, 
duke  of  Orleans,  were  celebrated  in  March, 
1661 ;  and  Louis  XIV,  to  whom  her  hand 
had  been  ofifered,  now  seemed  to  regret 
that  he  had  reftised  the  lovely  Henrietta. 
He  did  not  conceal  his  admiratioQ  for  her, 
and  the  princess  Ib  said  not  to  have  re- 
mained insensible  to  the  homage  of  the 
kin^ .    Tliis  circumstance,  and  the  indi9- 
creQan  with  which  she  permitted  the  at- 
tentions of  some  of  the  courtiers,  excited 
the  iealousv  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
rendered  fheir  marriage  unhappy.    Hen- 
rietta would  have  suffered  more  fit>m 
the  severe  and  gloomy  character  of  her 
husband,  had  she  not  found  protection  in 
the  king,  who  afterwards  empk>yed  her 
mediation  m  political  affiurs.    Louis  XIV 
was  desirous  of  detaching   her  brother, 
,  Charles  II,  fix>m  the  triple  alliance  with 
Holland  and  Sweden,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish his  plan  of  obtaining  possesraon  of  a 
part  of  Holland.    As  tlie  common  metbod 
of  diplomatic  transactions  was  not  wa£- 
ficient  for  this  purpose,  Louis  resolved  to 
make  his  sister-in-law  \m  confidant  in 
this  ai&h^  add  the  duchess  of  Orleans 
embraced  his  proposab  with  the  greater 
readiness,  as  they  flattered  her  pri<te,  and 
opened  a  wide  fiekl  for  her  spuit  of  in- 
tngoe.    She  went,  therefi»e,  hi  1670,  with 
the  court,  to  Flanden,  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  visiting  her  brotiber,  passed  over 
to  Dover,  where  Charles  was  awaiting  her 
ariivaL    MademoiseUe  de  K^roual,  a  na- 
tive of  Brittany  (afterwards  mistress  cf 


Charies  II,  under  the  tiUe  of  duchess  of 
Pottamouth),  accompanied  her.  The  per- 
suasions of  tiie  sister,  aided  by  the  chamia 
of  her  compahion,  succeeded  in  gaining 
Charies  U,  jn  the  short  qmce  of  ten  days, 
entkely  to  the  interest  of  Louis.    Soon 
after  madame  d'Orieans*  return  to  France, 
while  an  were  eager  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations on  her  success,  she  was  sud- 
denl:^  seized  with  violent  pains,  which 
terminated  her,  life  at  St  Cloud,  June  29, 
1670L    A  Buspicioh  of  poison  was  imme- 
diately excited,  and,  although,  on  an  exam- 
ination of  the  body  in  the  presence  of  the 
English  -ambassacior,  the  physicians  as- 
serted the  contrary,  there  is  little  doubt, 
that  she  ftU,  in  the  flower  of  Her  age,  a 
sacrifice  to  a  base  revenge.    It  may  be 
gathered  finom  the  ftcts  collected  by  the 
second  wife  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
princess  of  Bavaria,  and  fiiom  other  ac- 
counts, that  the  chevalier  de  Lorraine  (the 
intimate  friend  of  her  husband)  was  con- 
sidered the  contriver  of.  this  detestable 
crime.    He  was  then  living  in  exile  in 
Rome,  was  desirous  of  retunung  to  France, 
and  knew  her  to  be  the  only  obstacle  to 
his  return.    The  circumstance  that  Louis 
XIV  pennitted  the  chevalier,  two  yean 
after  the  death  of  the  duchess,  to  appear 
a^ain   at  court,  and  raised  him   to  the 
dignity  of  a  marBhal  of  France,  by  no 
means  weakens  this  suspicion,  since  the 
king   then  stood  in  need  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  chevalier  over  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans.    The  sweemess  of  her  mannera 
made  this  unfortunate  princess  an  object 
of  general  regret,  and  her  grace  and  beau- 
ty often  caused  her  to  be  compared  with 
her  still  more  unfortunate  ancestor,  Mary 
Stuart    It  is  related  that  the  oral  confes- 
sion made  to  Louis  XIV  by  the  moifre 
d^hMd  of  the  duchess,  entirely  convinced 
the  king  of  the  guih  of  the  chevalier  de 
Lorraine,  but  that  nootives  of  jpolicy,  both 
in  recard  to  his  brother  and  to  Encland,  in- 
duced him  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  whole 
transaction,  aqd  to  leave  even  the  actual 
perpetrator  of  it  unpunisbed.     Bossuct 
pronounced  her  funeral  oration. 

Haifar  I  (iht  Fotder;  a  surname  which, 
according  to  the  account  of  recent  wri- 
ters, he  received  firom  the  circumstance 
that  the  messengere  of  the  German 
princes,  sent  to  announce  his  election, 
found  him  ensaged  in  fowling)  was  boAi 
in  the  year  876,  and  was  the  son  of  Otho 
the  Illustrious,  duke  of  Saxony,  who  had 
refused  the  regal  dignity  ofi*ered  him  in 
912.  Henrv,  on  Uie  death  of  his  ftuher, 
became  duke  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia. 
Ha  was  elected  sovereign  of  Germany  in 
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919,  at  Fritzhr.  He  had  to  contend  with 
anarchy  within  and  enemiea  abroad,  but 
hisprudence and  activity  overcame  Aeae 
difficulties.  Lonaine,  which  had  beea 
separated  from  Genuanv  by  the  Western 
Franks,  Henry  reunited  to  the  German 
empire  in  933;  and  erected  it  into  a  duchy. 
During  the  distufbances  in  Germany,  the 
Himgarians  had  often  made  inroads  with- 
out meeting  much  rssistance,  and  com* 
pelied  the  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute.  A 
general  or  the  Hungarians  having  been 
made  prisoner,  Henry  released  him  with-r 
out  ransom,  and,  in  ^94,  made  a  truce  of 
nine  years  with  these  barbarians  without 
pcqrinff  tribute.  During  this  time,  he  im- 
proved the^  art  of  war  amoiw  the  Ger- 
mans, exercised  the  troops,  and  gave  a  new 
arrangement  to  the  cavahy,  whose  heavy 
armor  had  hitherto  prevented  it  from  ef- 
fecting any  thing  against  the  Hungarian 
light-hprae.  One  of  the  most  useful 
measures  which  Henry  adopted  ibr  the 
defence  of  Northern  Germany  was^  the 
surrounding  the  cities,  which  for  the  most 
part  were  nothing  but  a  collection  of  log 
and  mud  huts,  wim  walls  and  ditches.  The 
ninth  part  of  the  nobility  and  freemen 
were  compelled  to  remove  to  these  cities, 
and  those  who  remained  without  the 
city  had  habitations  provided  ibr  them  in 
case  of  a  hostile  mvasion ;  provisions 
were  also  brought  in  from  the  country  for 
their  support  All  public  meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  public  af&irs,  he  provided, 
should  be  held  in  these  cities.  These 
measures  gradually  formed  a  third  estate,  to 
ifHiich  Germany  and  other  countries  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  their  pro^^ressive  civ- 
ilization, since  in  the  cities  originated  the 
mechanical  trades,  manu&ctures  and  com- 
merce. While  Henry  thus  provided  for 
the  internal  regulatiou  of  Qemiany,  he 
attended  qo  len  to  the  protection  of  the 
frontiers.  In  order  to  prevent  the  inva- 
aons  of  the  Normans  or  Danes,  he  carried 
the  war  into  their  own  countiy,  and  tiius 
extended  the  limits  of  Germany  over  the 
Eyder  as  &r  as  Sleswic,  where  he  founded 
a  Saxon  colony,  and  placed  a  inarmvc,  in 
93L  Different  Sclavonic  and  Wendish 
tribes  in  the  Mark  and  in  Meissen,  asv^U 
as  the  Bohemians,  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  him ;  and  he  founded  the  mar- 
graviates  of  Meissen  ^  in  997,  and  North 
Saxony,  aAerwards  ^randenbuig,  in  981. 
At  the  end  of  the  nine  years'  truce  with  the 
Hungarian)^  he  refused  the  tribute.  They 
entered  Thuringia  and  Saxony  with  two 
armies,  but  were  completely  routed  by 
Henry  before  MerKbuig  (in  983  and  984). 
obliged  to  flee  with  the  kw 


They 


of  all  their  booty  and  jmsoneis.  This 
success  was  the  firuit  of  flie  improve- 
ments in  discipline  which  Henry  nad  in- 
troduced, and  of  the  reputation  which  he 
had  acquired  among  the  Germans,  who 
now  willingly  supported  him.  The  Hun- 
garians did  not  dare,  for  a  long  timeailar, 
to  repeat  their  incursions  into  Gennany. 
Aftwthese  successes^  Hemy  desired  to  go 
to  Italy,  in  order  to  be  crowned  emperor 
at  Rome  ;  but  he  died  in  986,  at  Memle- 
ben,  a  little  more  than  60  years  old,  after 
a  fortunate  and  glorious  reign  of  16  years, 
and  was  buried  vrith  great  pomp  at  Qued- 
lingbuiv.  He  Was  distuiguished  for  excel- 
lent quuities,  jnental  and  bodily.  His^nat- 
urally  clear  understanding  supplied  his  de- 
fects of  leamiuff.  He  has  been  reproached 
for  lus  love  of  show,  and  the  impetuosity  of 
his  temper.  What  he  had  begun,  hisson  and 
successor,  Otho  I,  gloriously  completed. 

Henbt  III,  son  of  the  emperor  Conrad  H, 
and  descended  from  the  SaJian  Franks,  waa 
bom  in  1017,  and  succeeded  his  fiither  in 
the  imperial  dignity,  1089.  He  had  already 
been  chosen  kiSgin  1027.  Mature  had  giyen 
him  the  talents,  and  education  the  charac- 
ter, suitable  for  an  able  ruler.  The  church 
vras  compelled  to  acknowledge  its  de-^ 
pendeuce  on  him.  Upon  his  first  journey 
over  the  Alps,  in  1040,  he  deposed  throe 
popes,  put  upon  the  vacant  chair  a  new 
one,  Clement  II,  and  established  his  right 
to  interfere  in  the  choice  of  the  Roman 
biidiop  so  firmly,  that  as  long  as  he  Uvkd 
the  papal  chair  was  filled  in  submission  to 
his  wilL  The  remainder  of  the  cler«y 
were  also  under  hisr  strict  scrutiny.  In 
all  parts  of  his  Geiman,  Italian  and  Bur- 
gundian  tenitories,  no  q)iritual  dignitaiy 
dared  to  bestow  any  important  office,  or  to 
appropriate  the  |MX)peity  of  the  church, 
without  consulting  hhn.  The  temt)oral 
lords  he  held  not  merely  in  dependence, 
but  in  actual  subjection.  The  duchies 
and  counties  he  filled  or  left  vacant  at  his 

Eleasure,  and  the  whole  empire  vras  at 
JUgth  changed  mto  a  monarchy  depend- 
ent upon  the  king  alone.  Hemy  now 
reigned  despoticaUy,  but  displayed,  in  every 
thing  which  he  undertook,  a  steady  and 
peraevering  spirit  All  classes  were  at 
length  dissatisfied  with  him ;  however,  the 
priests  and  clergy,  on  account  of  his  great 
show  of  fueCy,  gave  him  theu-  approba- 
tion, and  the  surname  of  the  jnout.  Hemy 
died  in  1056,  at  Bothfeld,  after  he  had, 
threiB  yean  beftxe,  caused  his  son  to  be 
chosen  his  successor. 

Hb5RT  IV,  the  son  of  the  preceduig, 
WW  bora  in  1050,  and  at  ttie  death 
of  hii  ftther  was  only  tT9  yean  old. 
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At  the  age  of  15^  Hemy  assumed  the 
goTenuneiit  at  the  diet  of  Goslar.  The 
pemicioiis  cbiAiaels  of  Adelbert,  archbish- 
op pf  Bremen,  soon  produced  troubles, 
especially  in  Saxony,  where  Heniy  com- 
mitted mapy  acts  of  violence.  The  Sax- 
ons joined  with  the  inhabitants  of  Thurin- 
gia»  who  su^ered  under  the  same  griev- 
ances, and  drove  Heniy  from  Saxony 
(1073)^  destroyed  many  of  the  casdes 
v^hicfa  he  had  built  to  overawe  the  inliab- 
itants^  and  compelled  him  the  same  year 
to  an  9ccommodation,  in  which  the  de- 
struction of  the  remaining  castles  was 
stipulated.  But  some/  chmrhes  hiaVing 
been  destrpyed  by  th^  populace,  Henfy 
accused  the  Saxons  to  the  pope  t>f  sacn- 
lege,  and  thus  gave  him  an  opportuni|y  to 
interfere  as  umpire.  The  Saxons,  offered 
to  make  eveiy  satisfaction ;  but  Henry 
suddenly  invaded 'their  territory  with  a 
powerful  arm^,  and  attacked  &em,  in 
1075,  at  Langensalza  on  the>  tJtistnit, 
where  they  sufiered  a  total  defeat  Heiuy 
took  all  their  princes  and  nobles  prisonera, 
sent  them  into  other  eouutries,  ta\d  treated 
the  ^ple  like  an  angry  victor.  The  Sav- 
ons, in  turn,  now  complained  to  the  pope. 
Gregoiy  Vu  (Hiklebrand),  who  had  been 
elevated  to  the  papal  chair  some  years  be- 
fore, vrithout  the  consent  of  the  imperial 
court,  eajgeriy  seized  this  opportunity  to 
extend  his  power,  and,  in  lOTo,  summoned 
Hemy,  under  penahy  of  excommunica- 
tion, to  a{^)ear  before  him  at  Rome,  and 
answer  to  the  compkunts  of  the  Saxons. 
Henry  regarded  this  threat  so  little,  that  he 
insti^^Baed  the  bishops,  who  were  assem- 
bled by  his  order  at  Worms,  to  renounce 
their  obedience  to  the  pope.  Qreeory, 
however,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication again^  him,  aiid  absolved 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and 
Heoiy  soon  fbund  himself  deserted,  and 
in  danger  of  losing  every  thing.  In  this 
Slate  of  aflbirs,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Italy  and  make  his  submission  to  the  po{Je. 
He  fbund  Oregory  at  Canossa,  not  &r 
from  Reggio,  a  strong  casde  belongiug  to 
Matilda,  countess  6f  Tuscany,  whiuier  he 
had  retired  for  security. .  Tmee  days  suc- 
cessively, Heniy  appeared  in  a  penitential 
dress,  in  the  court  of  the  casde,  before  he 
could  obtain  an  audience  of  the  pope.  He 
was  released  fiom  the  excommunication 
only  under  the  most  severe  (^nditions,  viz. 
to  be  obedient  to  the  pope  in  all  things, 
&C.  The  insolence  with  which  the  pope 
used  bis  victory  produced  a  reacdon ;  the 
Italian  princes,,  who  had  long  been  dissat- 
isfied  with  Gregory,  and  were  desirous  of 
deposing  him,  gatliered  round  Henry,  wiu> 
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was  not  disposed  to  fulfil  the  hard  condi- 
tions imposed  on  him,  and  offered  him 
their  assistance.  The  German  princes, 
however,  at  the  instigation  of  the  pope, 
assembled  at  Forcheim  in  1077»  and  elect- 
ed Rodolph,  duke  of  Suabia^  kmg.  Hemy 
hastened  back  to  Genpanyy  and. overcame 
his 'rival,  who  lost  his  hie.  in  battle,  in 
1080.  Heniy's  next  adversaries,  Her- 
mann of  Luxemburg,  aiid .  Egbert,  ,mar- 
gravie  of  Th^ringia,  were  still  leas  able  to 
oppose  hinu  Gregoiy  again  excommu- 
mcated  Hemy.;, but,  et  the  council  of  Brix- 
en,  in  1080,  he  vras  deposed  by  the  German 
and  Italian  bishops  as  a  heredc  and  a  sor- 
cerer. In  1061,  Hemy  inarcfied  into 
Italy,  \o  take  vengeance  on  Gregory,  who 
had  shut  himself  up  in  th^  castle  of  Sl 
Anffelo,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
at  Rome,  by  the  pope,  Clement  III,  whom 
he  hkd  himself'  named.  Gregoiy  took 
refuge  among  the  Normans  in  Calabria, 
and  died  at  Salerno  in  1085.  Tbedissat- 
isfiu^don  against  Henry  in  Germany  had 
not  subdded  ;  his  oldest  son,  Conrad,  re- 
belled against  him,  but  vir&s  overcome, 
and  (Bed  at  Florence  in  1101,  deserted  by 
his  paitisanat  Hemy  caused  his  second 
son,  Henry,  to  be  elected  his  successor 
(1097),  and  croyraed.  But  the  latter,  re- 
gardless oC  hie  oath  not  to  interfere  in  the 
gpvemment  during  the  life  of  his  &thei^ 
su^ered  himself  to  be  seduced  into  rebel- 
Uon.  He  made  himself  master  of  his 
£ither^  person  in  1105,  by  stratagem,  and 
compelled  liim  to  abdicate  the  throne  at 
Ingeuieim.  Henry  IV  ^ndend  his  life  and 
his  sorrows,  in  neglect,  at  Liege,  in  1106, 
and,  as  he  died  under  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, was  no(  buried  till  five  years 
after,  when  the  sentence  was  taken  ofi^ 
and  his  remains  were  interred  at  Spire. 
He  had  received  from  nature  ^ood  talents, 
prudence  and  courage,  but  his  defective 
education  had  rendered  him  in  the  highest 
decree  stubborn.  He  was  bm  able  vrarrior, 
and  was  victorious  in  GS2  batdes. 

Heivrt  V,  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  emperor  of  Germany,  was  bom 
m  the  year  1081.  He  made  hupself  dis- 
gracefully notorious  by  his  conspmicy 
againA  his  father,  and  by  hi^  cruel  treat- 
ment of  him.  Scarcely  had  Heniy  V 
ascended  the  throne,  when  he  declared 
himself  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
Romish  court,  and  the  unlbrtunate  ques- 
tion of  investiture  anew  distracted  the 
empire.  A  vrar  commenced  by  him 
agyunst  the  Hungarians  and  Poles,  was 
unfortunate.  In  111  1,  he  married  Matikla, 
the  daughter  of  Hemy  I,  kmg  of  England ; 
and  the  rich  dowry  of  this  princess  gave 
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bim  the  means  of  ijLnd^rtakillg  an  expedi- 
tion over  the  Atps,  in  order  to  kiecdve  the 
iraperial  crown  from  the  pope  in  Rome. 
But,  as  Pascal  wonld  consent  to  confer  it 
only  upon  the  condition  that  those  ngfatB 
which  had  aheady  been  claimed  by  Greg^ 
oiy,  should  be^fbrmaUy  conceded;  and  as 
the  Insbops  continued  to  add  fhel  to  the 
fire  whicp '  was  already  kindled,  H^uy 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute 
by  an  act  of  violencel  He  caused  the 
pope  to  be  conreyed  away  jRxim  the  ahar, 
while  at  mass,  and  cut  dowi^  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  alt  who  opposed  him. 
After  an  imprisonment  of  tWo  mopths, 
Pascal  yielded ;  Henij  was  crowned  with- 
out any  new  eonditionB,  atad,  upon,  his 
knees,  received  from  the  proud  prelate  the 
permission  to  iBter,«ineonB6cnit»d  ground, 
the  remains  of  his  unhappy  fiither,  whom 
he  had  himself  consph^  against '  The 
distuifaanoes  in  Germany  soon  brought 
Henry  back. fh>m  Italy.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  iSditiDg  against  Lotitiaire,  duke 
of  Saxony,  the  Roman  bishop  excited  a 
rebelMon  in  Italy,  and  among  |he  piinoos 
'  of  the  German  empire,  against,  him,  and 
declared  that  the  peace  which  li^ul  been 
concluded  with  the  etnperdr  was  compul- 
sory. This  WB^  continued  two  ^eara,  and 
devast^nted  GennanV  In  a  shocking  nian- 
ner ;  after  which,  Heniy'  made  a  second 
expedition  to  Italy,  and  compelled  Pascal 
to  fly  to  Apulia.  After  his  death,  which 
soon  took  {dace,  the  cardinals,  elected 
G^dathis  U.  Heniy,  dissatisfied  Wit)i  this, 
caused  Bourdin,  archinsbop  of  Braga,  un- 
der the  name  jof  Gregoiy  VIII,  to  be 
chosen.  Gal^tius  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  collected  UMreiifaer  a  council,  Yuid  ex- 
conmiunicated  Heniy.  The  successor  of 
GalatiuB,  Calixtus  II,  did  the  same"  at  the 
Council  of  Rhdms.  By  this,  and  b^  the 
continual  insurrections  of  Ae  nobihty  of 
the  kingdom,  Hennr  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  yield.  lie  subscribed,  in  1123, 
the  concordat  of  Worms,  in  which  he 
declared  his  renunciation  of  the  riffht  of 
investiture  by  the  Ving'  and  sta£  and  con- 
firmed to  all  the  churches  the  nee  choice 
of  their  prelates;  but  the  choice  of  the 
bishops  and  abbots  of  die  German  king- 
docn  was  to  be  made  in  die  presence  of 
the  emperor,  and  the  person  elected  was 
to  receive  investiture  from  the  emper- 
or, by  the  sceptre,  in  regard  to  bis  tem- 
poral possesdons  and  privileges^.  In  order 
to  furnish  occupation  to  his  turbulent  vas- 
sals, Heniy  sought  a  pretext  for  a  war  with 
France.  DUt  Mare  this  broke  out,  a  con- 
tagious dilBease  carried  him  ofi*,  at  Utrecht, 
May  22, 112S.    Heniy  was  a  disobedient 


son,  a  ruler  widiout  power,  without  fideli* 
ty,  ahd  without  religion.  Djariar  his  reign, 
the  vassals  and  feudal  tenants  ofthe  crown 
made  theheiselves>independent  pieces,  and 
the  pplitical  and  national  divinoa  of  Ger- 
many was,  as  it  were,  sanctioned  for  pos- 
terity.  He  vms  fhelast  Tuler  of  the  impe^ 
rial  flunily  of  the  Fhinks,  which  was  sac- 
ceeded  by  the  Suabian  house, 

Henrt  Vn,  emperor  of  Gennanv,  son 
of  the  duke  of  Luxembourg,  was  chosen 
emperor  Nov.  29, 1908^  aft^  an  inteireg- 
nilm  of  seven  months  fi!tnn  the  death  of 
Albeit  L  He  vims  the  first  Gfeitnan  em- 
peror Mdto  wBd  ehosen  solely  by  the  elec- 
tors, vrithout  &e  iikerference  of  the  other 
estates  of  the  empire.  Cliarles  of  Valois 
wm  his  competitor.'  Henry,  however, 
obtained  the  preference,  chiefly  through 
the  agen<7  of  Clement  V,  who,  although  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  declared  himself 
secretly  in  ftivor  ofthe  prince  of  Lonaine. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Ifis  government 
was  to.punidi  the  murderers  of  Albert  L 
(q.  V.)  .  By  the  marriage  of  his  son  John 
^nth  the  beireas  of  Bohemia,  Hennr  se- 
cured to  his  family  this  important  Idng- 
dom,  to  the  exclusion  of  Hemy,  duke  of 
Carindiia,  who  was  the  next  heir.  He 
<l^en  undertook  an  expedition  to  Italy,  and 
compelled  the  Milanese  to  place  upon  his 
head  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy.  Heiir 
W  suppressed  by  force,  the  revolt  which 
men'  brol^e  out  in  Upper  Itdy ;  took  Cre- 
mona. lK)di,  Brescia,  hf  storm;  caused 
his  chancellor  Turiam,  me  secret  leader 
of  this  insmrection,  to  be  burnt,  and  then 
wentto  Rtnne,  of  wiiich  Robert,  king  of 
Naples,  had  possession,  and  refused  him 
entrance.  Having  captured  the  city,  he 
was  crewned  Roman  emperor  by  two 
cardinals,  while,  in  ^  streets  and  dif- 
fisrent  quarten  of  the  city,  die  woxk  of 
murder  and  pillage  was  still  gcMng  op. 
He  then  marehed  to  Florence,  put  Robert 
of  Na{rf^  imder  the  ban  of  the  erophe, 
and  threatened  the  inhabitants  of  Florence 
and  Lucca  with  death  if  they  did  not  in- 
standy  surrender.  Notwidistanding  this, 
they  defended  themselves  vigorouslv ;  and, 
as  Hemy  was  inarehing  against  Naples, 
he  (Bed  soddenly  at  Buonconvento,  Aug. 
24,  13ia,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age. 
There  is  a  stoiy  that  he  died  of^  pOison, 
administered  by  a  Dominican  named  Mon- 
tepulciano,  m  me  consecrated  wine  ofthe 
eucharist  Clement  V  immediately  excom- 
municato the  body  6f  the  emperor,  and 
absolved  Robert  of^Naples  from  the  ban. 
After  the  empire  had  remained  vridiout  a 
head  during  14  months,  Louis  of  Bava- 
ria wa«  cfaoeea  emperor.    John,  khigof 
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Bc^iemio,  and  wm  of  Hemy,  do  yean  ailer 
bis  fiidier's  death,  formally  acquitted  the 
Domnuoans  from  the  sui^ictou  of  having 
poisoned  him. 

HsifiiT  THB  Lion,  the  most  remaiicable 
prince  of  Gcnucmy  in  the  15hh  cenmnr, 
was  bora  in  11S9.  His  fiither  ^ed  m 
1199,  of  poison.'  The  son  inherited, 
with  the  large  possessions,  .the  niimierouv 
lends  of  his  firther.  In.  1146,  Henry  as- 
sumed the  gOTorament  of  Saxonv.  At 
the  diet  of  uiincee^  in  Frankfort  (1147)| 
he  demanded  restitution  of  Bayaiia,  tvhicn 
had  been  taken  fh>m  his  father,  and 
given  to  an  Austrian  prince.  The  em- 
peror refused,  and  a  war  ensued,  which 
terminated  to  the  advantage  of  Heniy. 
The  enmeror  Frederic  I  restored  Bavana 
to  him  m  1154,  and  Henrr  was  th^n  at 
the  height  of  hb  power.  His  possessidns 
extended  from  the  Baltic  and  the  Xorth 
sea  to  the  Adriatic  Henry  sqon  became 
involved,  in  dinmtes  with  the  clergy,  who 
framed  a  c^nfedenicy  at  Blersebunr*  ip 
1166 ;  but  Heniy  overcame  them.  About 
two  yeara  afterwards,  he  separated  from 
his  wife,  and  married  Matilda,.daugfater  of 
Heniy  II  of  England.  He  men  weot  on 
an  expedi^n  to  the  JEIoly  L^nd,  and, 
dining  his  absence,  his  enemies,,  and  even 
the  emperor,  made  *encroachmentA  on  his 
dominions.  In  1174,  at.  the  l^ead.of  a 
large  body  of  tnx^  he  followed  Frederic 
I  on  his  fifUi  expedition  to  Italy,  but  left 
hjjli  at  the  flieae  pf  Alessandria.  In  con- 
seouence  of  h&  quivrel  with  the  emperor, 
and  his  non-appearance  after  bdng  sum* 
moned  befofv  three  cliets,  he  was  put 
under  the  ban  of  th^  em^re.  His  do- 
minions were  given  to  other  princes. 
Henry  defended-  himself^  for  a  time^  sub- 
eessfuDy ;  but  he  was  at  last  obli^  to 
flee  to  IsSbeek,  In  11S2,*  he  aak^  par- 
don of  the  empenn'yon  his  knees,  and. 
Frederic  praniised  hi^i  that  he  should 
retain  his  hereditary  possessions;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Germany  fi>r  three 
jeaa,  and  went  to  England.  He  returned 
m  1164;  but  Frederic,  suspicious  of  the 
nvHld  and  high-minded  Ueniy,  obliged 
nim  to  go  once  mor^  to  En^dand,  for 
three  yeai^,  or  to  follow  him  to  Palestme. 
He  preferred  the  first;  but,  as  the  promise 
to  Jesve  his  bereditaiy  ppesessions  undiis- 
tuibed  was  viohited,  he  went  back  (11891 
and  conquered  many  cities.  A  reconcih- 
acioo  was  at  kit  e^ted  between  the 
contending  parties.  His  eldest  son  had 
married  Agnes,  the  niece  of  Frederic  I, 
and  this  connexion  of  a  descendant  of  the 
mistiest  Guelf  with  the  greatest  Gibe- 
fine,  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  a  t^znina- 


tion  of  the  old  quair^.  The  quarrel 
between  the  emperor  and  Henry  was  con- 
cluded, ^uid  he  died  in  peace  at  Bruns- 
wick, 1195,  66  years  old.  His  tomb  is 
still  to  be  seen  there.  Heniy  was  noble- 
minded,  brave  and  lndefiitigable,but  stub- 
hofcn.  proud  and  passionate.  Though  con- 
stantly engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the 
cleigy,  he  was  pious.  ^  He.  was  muck  in 
advance  of  hb  >age  in  fostering  industiy, 
science,  commerce,'  and  the  arts.  He 
always  bore  up  manfully  against  misibr- 
tune. 

HsN&T  THE  NjivioATOK,  the  fi)urth  son 
of  king  Johi^  I  of  Portug^  was  bom  in 
1394.  Portugal  was  then  tranquil  and 
proqierOufl^  the  people  were  active  and  en- 
terprising^ and  the  ambition  of  discovery 
and  conquest  almodt^  universaL  T^  Ih- 
^t  Heniy  espMuoUv  distinguished  him- 
self by'  his  zeaL  Th^  generous  youth 
nive  ^y  and  brilliant  prooii  of  courage. 
His  love  of  armp,  ho)vevsr|  was  surpassed 
by  his  love  of  the.  sciences,  particularly 
mathematics,  astrouottiy  and  navigation. 
When  the  Portugtiese  conquered  Ceuta, 
in  1415,  Henry  cSi^guished  himself  by 
his  bravery,  and  was  juighted  by  his  fa- 
ther, after  Whose  death  he  diose  for  his 
residence  the  citv  pf  Sagres,  in  Algarve, 
near  cape  St  Vincent^  and  vupoudy 
pitisecuted  die  war  against  the  Moors  m 
Africa.  His  vessels  attacked  their  coasts, 
and,  on,  these  expeditions,  his  sailors  vis- 
ited parts  of  the  oceO^  which  the  naviga- 
tocBof  tfiat  age  had  lo^g  r^ujarded  as  inac* 
cessible.  But  Heiuy  memtated  the  dis- 
covery of  countriea  till  then  unknown. 
Familiar  with  the  previous  prognesp  of 
geogr^hical  science^  he -neglected  no  op* 
portunity,  during  his  campaigns  in  Afika^ 
to  obtain  from  the  Moors  a  Imowlcidge  of 
the  risgions  bordering  on  Egypt  and  Ara^ 
bia,  and  to  inquiteinto  the  probabUidr  of' 
a  passage  to  tne  treasures  of  India  by  a 
voyage  round  the  western  coast  of  Afhca. 
The  Arabians  alone,  at  this  period,  were 
acqusdnted  with  this  porticm  of  the  earth. 
From  this  source,  Henry  derived  circum- 
stantial information  <foncemiiig  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa;  aboof  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  other  maritime  re^ons.  He  con- 
versed with  men  of  learmng ;  and,  finding 
their  testimony  agreeable  to  the  reports 
he  hod  Collected,  ho  resolved  to  execute 
lus  designs.  He  erected  at  Sagres  an 
observatory  and  a  school,  Where  young 
noblemen  w^  instructed  in  the  sciences 
connected  with  navigation.  Thouffh  the 
compass  was^  already  known  in  Elurope, 
Heniy  was  the  first  who  apj>lied  it  to 
jucvigation.    To  him,  also,  a  pnneipai  part 
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18  ascribed  in  the  invention  of  the  astro- 
labe, (q.  V.)  From  time  to  time,  be  sent 
TesB^Is  on  Toyagee  of  discoveiy  to ..  th^ 
coastsof  Barbaiy  and  Guinea ;  these  expe- 
ditions, however,  pnxbieed  at  first  no  im-^ 
portant  results.  In  one  of  these  voyages, 
two  of  tiie  pupils  formed  in  his  school, 
Joan  Gonzalez  Zaxeo  and  Tristan  Vaz, 
driven  l^  storms,  discovered  Puerto  Saii- 
to  and  Madeira  (q.  vX  the  latter  m  1418. 
The  first  object  of  Henry  was  now  to 
setde  the  new  idands,  and  to  ealdvate  the 
fertile  soiL  The  colonists  in  Madeira  had 
burnt  down  the  thick  woods,  to  make 
room  for  cultivation.  Heniy  foresaw  that 
wood  was  an  article  that  would  be  after- 
wards wanted,  and  ordered  new  forests  to 
be  planted.  To  obvinte  the  necea^ty  of 
purchaang  sugor  from  the  Arabs,  he 
caused  sugar-cane  to  be  brought  from  the 
Sicilies,  which  fiourished  excellendy  in 
the  moist  soil  of  the  island.  After  the 
discovery  of  Madeira,  Henry  directed  his 
thoughts  to  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Nothing 
but  his  unfailing  perseverance  could  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  this  bold  under- 
taking. Cape  Non.  it  was  a^irmed,  was 
the  unit  put  l^  God  to  the  ambition  of 
man.  Henrv  heard  al)  the  objections  of 
his  short-sifted  opposeis  with  calmneas 
and  equammity.  uilianez,  one  of  his 
navigstors,  oftered  to  sail  round  die  for- 
michuile  cape,  and  to  eiplore  the  coast 
of  Guinea  He  set  sail  m  1483,  safely 
doubled  cape  Bojador,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  coSst  by  the  erecti(m  of  the 
cross.  TTie  bold  adventurer  was  re- 
warded with  honoK  and  presents.  The 
next  year,  a  larser  vessel  was  sent  out, 
which  proceeded  140  miles  beyond  Boja- 
dor.  These  succegsfh)  enterprises  put  a 
stop  to  censure,  and  Heniy  foupd  more 
support.  His  brother  Pedro,  who  ad- 
ministered the  government ,  during  the 
minority  of  Alfonso  V^  effectually  assisted 
him,  and  confirmed  bun  in  the  possession 
of  the  islands  of  Puerto  Santo  and  Madei- 
ra, which  Heniy  had  before  received  fit)m 
the  Ifltte  king  £dward.  Pope  Maitm  V 
not  onfy  confirmed  the  gift  of  these  two 
islands,  but  also  granted  to  the  Portuffuese 
all  the  coXintries  Which  the^  should  dis^ 
<iover  f^ong  the  coast  of  Afho^  as  ftr  as 
to  the  indies.  In  1440,  Antonio  Gonztdez 
and  Niini^  Tristan  reached  cape  Blanco ; 
and  this  new  success  made  a  ftivorable 
impression  upon  the  nation.  Young  men 
of  enterprise  were  the  more  .eager  to 
engage  in  voya^  of  discovery,  as  diey 
were  tempted  with  the  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing gold  dust  Henry  had,  thus  fiir,  paid 
all  expenses  of  the  expeditions  alone; 


but  com)[Muiies  were  now  formed  of  enter- 
prifdng  men,  who  ventured  upon  these  voy- 
ages under  his  guidance ;  and  the  whole 
people  soon  became  animated  with  the 
love  of  discoveiy.  In  144^  Nunno  Tris- 
tan doubled  cape  Verde;  and,  two  years 
later,  Gonzalez  Vallo  discovered  three  of 
t)ie  Azores  islands^  about  1000  miles  from 
die  continent  Henry  continued  these 
efibrts  with  vigor  till  bis  death  in  14^  at 
the  Mb  of  ^,  He  had  the  joy  to  survive 
the,  discovery  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  to  see 
upon  the  throne  of  his  country  John  H,  a 
prince  who  pursued  with  zeal  the  prepa- 
rations commenced  with  such  flsttemig 
prospects  of  success.  The  important 
<x)nsequehces  which  ^e  world  has  de- 
rived ftom  the  extension  of  navigation, 
and  the  discoveiy  of  a  new  path  to  Indk, 
wliich  was  the  result  of  his  enterprises, 
have  secured  for  him  an  undying  name 
in  history. 

HcNRT  (sum^med  the  Jetmger),  duke 
of  Brunswick;  bom  1^98;  a  man  of  an 
impemoUQ,  r^Ssdess  and  ambitiou^  charac- 
ter, but  of  a  niataly  niind),  the  declared 
enemy,  of  the  reformation.  He  was  one 
of  the  combatants  in  the  famous  batde 
against  the  peasants  (May  15, 15^)  His 
restless  disposition  led  bun  to  attaek  the 
cUy  of  GoBslar.  With  1000  horsemen  he 
aided  Charles  V  in  a  war  against  Venice ; 
but  disease  destroyed  his  troops  almost 
entirely,  and  he  hardly  escaped  the  vigi- 
lanoe  of  his  enemies.  When  the  famous 
confederation  of  the  Protestant  princes  at 
Smalkalden  took  place  (1537),  Ueniy  was 
made  chief  commander  of  the  Cathode 
forces.  At  Hockelem,  he  and  his  son 
were  made  prisoners.^  The  battle  at 
MOhlberff  (1547),  so  fatal  for  the  Protes- 
tants,.deuvered  him  from  his  imprison- 
ment. He  subeequenUy  foudit  several 
batdes;  lost  in  one  his  two  eldest  sons, 
and  died  in  1568.  Henry  is  also  known 
in  stoiy  through  his  love  to  Eva  Trott,  of 
whom  a  romantic  tale  is  related,  that 
Henry  Snduoed  her  to  feign  the  app^- 
ance  of ^eath,  after  iHiich  a  formal  burial 
took  place;  but  Eva  her^lf  was  convey- 
ed aecredy  to  the  castle  of  Staufenbnig^ 
where  Heniy  Hved  with  her,  and  had 
seven  (^Idren  by  her.  The  ^t  is  stiH 
shown  where  one  <^  the  brothers  of  Eva 
was  killed  when  he  came  in  search  of 
ner. 

Henrt  in,  king  of  France,  the  third 
son  of  Heniy  H  ai^  Catharine  of  Medici; 
was  bom  in  1551,  at  Fontainebleau.  The 
death  of  his^elder  brother,  Charies  IX^  in 
1574,  left  the  throne  vacant,  and  Henry 
was  crowned  at  Rheiin%  February  I^ 
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1575.  While  duke  of  A^jou,  he  difltin- 
guidied  himself  affainst  the  HucuenotB; 
and  the  victories  of  Janiac  and  Montcon- 
tour  nave  him  so  much  leputation,  th«t 
th^  Poles,  in  1573;  elected  hmi  theM*  king* 
WlieQ  his  brother's  death  called  him  to 
die  throne  of  Fiance,  the  Poles  were  im- 
wilhag  to  part  with  huu,  and  Henry  fled 
wecreuy  mm  a  .oountiy  which  would. 
gladJhr  have  retained  him,  to  take  the  scep- 
tre of  anolhei^  of  which  the  pretest  pact 
of  the  inhabitants  hated  bin}.  In  Vienna 
and  Venice,  which  Heniy  visited  on  his 
journey  to  Puis,  he  win  advised  toiecon- 
dle  d^e  eonfending  parties  of  the  Cathplics 
and  Huguenots  hy  mild  measurts,  and 
thus  spare  his  oountiy  ^e  harron  of  a 
mil  war.  Unhappily,  the  weak  and  vo- 
loptuous  prince  did  «ot  follow  this  judir 
cious  advice,  but  fave  himself  up  to  the 
]ntri|ues  of  his  motheiy  Catharine  of 
Medi^  which  involved  France  in  a 
ruinous  dyil  eontcfst  Shut  up  in  his 
pahoe,  the  victor  or  Jamae  and  MontcoQ-. 
tour  exhibited  onlv  the,  melancholy  spec- 
tacle of  a  misepihie  (winc^,  who  had  for- 
gotten all  his  duties,  and  while  parties 
were  raginff  aroMiid  hin^  occupied  him- 
•elf  vrith  dmucheiy  and  intrigues.  His 
i«aiTiage  with  the  daughter  of  the  count 
Vaudemont,  of  the  house  of  Lorraine, 
affixded  new  matt^  for  dissensions,  t^ 
giving  the  gsaendly  hated  Guises  greater 
influence  at  court  Now  began  tl^  civil 
WBiB  in  which  Henry  of  Navarre  (after- 
wards Jong  Heniy  FV)  obtained  so  much 
Atry.  (See  Henry  IF^  Chtm  (Henry), 
VmiUf  and  the  Ltajgue.)  The  weak  in- 
atrumeiit  of  the  dissensions  of  his  courtters, 
of  his  mother  and  his  mistreases,  Heiuy 
took  no  perKmal  share  4n  the  subsenuent 
events;  and  while  the  re^tation  or  this 
kinf  was  oontintially  sinkmg  in  the  ^es 
of  tbe  people,  and  even  in  those  of  his 
own  aoherents.^  the  coofiisbu  became' 
greater.  The  duke  of  Guise  came  vrith 
troops  to  Pari%  contrary  to  the  express 
command  of  the  king;  and,  when  the  kt- 
ler  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  resist  this 
usurpation,  and  to  cahn  the  rebellious 
.citixems  his  troops  were  driven  away  by 
the  populace  (Btay  12,  1588,  called  La 
Jofumk  it$  BorricflKfeff),  and  he  himself 
was  cQDipeUed  to  49ee  ^>  Chartres. ,  Too 
weak  and  too  cowardly  to  resist  his  ene- 
mies openfy,  he  had  recourse  to  artifice 
and  assassination.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
statee-general  at  Bk^  (October,  1568), 
where  he  was  apparently  reconciled  to 
^  Gidaes,  and  where  he  partook  of  the 
eocharist  widi  the  duke,  he  ordered  their 
murder.    Henry  of  Guise  was  ateasitiated 


December  93,  vrbile  on  his  way  to  the 
royal  cabinet,  and  his  brother,  the  caidinal, 
was  miirdeired  the  nest  day  in  prison. 
This  murder  decided  the  &te  of  Heniy. 
Paria  and  several  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  kingdom  formally  declared .  against 
him.  Ueniy  lU  now  saw  no  other  rem- 
edy than  a  union  with  Henir  of  Navarre. 
The  two  princea  besieged  the  capital, 
which  was  defended  by  the  duke  of  Ma- 
yenoe  (brother  of  Henry  of  Guise^d  at 
that  time  the  bead  of  the  league).  71  doc- 
tors of  the.  Soibonne  there  declared  the 
vtrar  agaipst  Henry  of  Valoi^  (for  so  they 
C(dled  the  king)  justifiable.  The  pbpe 
promised  the  support  of  the  church,  and 
m  Paris  the  murder  of  the  tyrant  was 

Siblicly  preached.  Heniy  was  stabbed 
ug.  If  1589,  in  theeamp  at  St.  Cloud,  by 
a  Donunioan  (James  Clement  by  name), 
a  raving  fanatic,  and  died  the  next  dav,  in 
the  l^  year  of  hisreLm  and.&e  39ui  of 
his  agOk  His  mother  (usd  in  January  of 
the  aame  year.  The  fir^t  of  the  Bourtions, 
Heniy  IV,  succeeded  the  last  of  the  Va- 
lois.  Thid  prince  restored  peace  to  the 
Idngdom,  aflei'  t  bloody  religious  and 
civil  war  of  90  years'  duration;  but  that 
iqrstem  of  fiilsehood,  intrigue  and  nMNral 
corruption,  wluch  was  introduce^  by  the 
admimstratjon  of  Catharine  of  Medici  and 
her  three  sons,  Francis  H,  Charles  DC 
and  Henry  HI,  into  the  French  court, 
afterwards  brought  many  evils  upon  the 
country. — See  Mvila's  Mma  deUe  Guerre 
C^raiA\Fhmeia,155^9^1596(Histaiyofdie 
Civil  Wanof  Fiance  fiom  1559  till  1596), 

Suis,  1644,  in  4  volumes),  and  Charies 
cretelle's  Hiehry  of  FrcMu  during  the 
Udjpoui  Wim  (Paris,  1814, 5  volume). 

l&jxvt  IV,  son  of  Anthony  of  Bourbon, 
duke  of  Venddme,  i|nd  of  Jeanne  d'Albert, 
daughter  of  Heoiy.  kinr  of  Kayarre.  He 
was  bom  1553,  at  Pau,  in  B6am  (d^Mrt- 
ment  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees)^  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  vrishes  of  his  maternal 
grandfilther,  he  received  an  education  well 
suited  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  He 
was  inured  tb  every  hardship^  early  ac- 
customed to  knightly  exercises,  and  his 
mind  was  trained  for  the  hdxin  of  his 
after  life.  On  the  deathof  her  husband, 
his  mother  left  the  French  court,  where 
ahe  could  not  be  secure  fiom  the  ihtrioues 
of  CatkariQe  of  Medici;  she  retiied  to 
Bfean,  her  hereditarv  prindpafity,  and 
ihere  publicly  declared  herself  m  fiivor  of 
the  Huguenots.  When  the  piince  v^as 
11  years  eld^  he  waa  compelled  to  ^pear 
in  person  at  the  court.  The  Guises 
bad  foimed  a  pk>t  with  Phi]%>  II  of 
Spain,  to  conquer  Lower  Nayaivs,  the  in- 
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heiitanee  of  Hehiy,  and  to  d^ter  him  to 
ihe  Spanish  tvrant.  But  the  penetrating 
Elizabeth  of  England  diaoorered  and  ftua- 
trated  the  whole  design.  Beibre  the  young 
prince  was  IB^yean  old,  his  heroic  mother 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenot 
army,  which  was  beaten  in  the  engage- 
ment at  Jatnao,  in  1568.  The  youth  now 
pledged  hinitelf  for  the  defence  of  his 
religion  and  of  freedom  of  oobscience,  to 
the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  The  forces 
under  the  command  of  the  admiral  de 
Coligny,  anhnated  by  this  act,  procloimed 
the  young  Henry  generaUssimo ;  and,  not- 
witlustanding  a  new  defeat  at  Montcmi- 
tour,  the  Huguenots  concluded  an  advan- 
tageous peace  at  St .  Oermain-en-Laye. 
Hennr  then  travelled  through  his  o]vvn 
kingdom,'  became  acquaint^  vvith  the 
wants  of  his  subjects,  saw  their  grievances, 
and  resolved  to  exert  all  his  powers  to 
mitigate  them.  A  mind  heroic  and  noble, 
a  temper  elevated  i^ve  little  offences  and 
revenge,  a  gentle  and  sympathizing  heart, 
v^th  a  strong  inclination  ror  the  fair  sex, 
and  an  ardent  though  tractable  tempera- 
ment, marked  the  early  charac^  of  the 
hero,  which  gradually  acquired  a  firm  and 
resolute  tone  in  the  school  of  misfortune. 
The  horrid  plan  of  exterminatinff  the 
Huguenots  in  France  at  a  singla  Mow, 
was  already  conceived  by  the  bloody 
Catharine,  and  her  weak  son,  king  Charles 
IX,  was  persuaded  to  consent  to  it.  For 
this  purpose,  it  was  necesnuy  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  Hupenot  party  ahouM  be 
assembled  at  Pans.  Under  the  pretence 
of  uniting  botii  parties,  a  marriage  was 
proposed  to  queen  Jeanne,  between  Henry 
and  Mar^ret  of  Valois,  yOungest  sister  of 
Charles  IX.  While  preparations  were 
tiMiking  for  the  marriage  festival,  Henry's 
mother  died  at  Paris,  not  without  strong 
suq^icions  of  poison.  Henry  now  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  MoHtrre.  His 
marriage  took  place  Aug.  18, 1572.  Then 
foUow^  the  horrible  scenes  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew's, Auffust  34.  (See  BwrihoUh 
mew^s  Day.)  Henry  and  Cond6  were 
obliged  to  make  profession  of  the  Catholic 
faith  to  save  their  lives ;  but  Catharine  of 
Medici  endeavored  to  dissolve  the  mar- 
riage just  celebrated.  As  she  vras  unsuc- 
Cenul  in  this,  she  adopted  the  plan  of  cor- 
rupting the  noble  youtn  bv  the  pleasures 
€f£  a  iK^entioua  court ;  and  Henry  did  not 
escape  tiie  snare.  In  1576^  however,  he 
took  advantage  of  a  hunting  excuraion  to 
escape  fioro  uie  court  He  now  put  him- 
self anew  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  professed  himself  again  of  the  Protec- 
tant church.    Catharine,  who,  after  the 


decease  of  Charles  IX,  administerBd  tfc« 

Sivemment  in  the  name  of  his  sueceasmr^ 
eniy  III,  now  thought  it  advisable  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Hu|ue- 
nOts  (1576V,  securing  to  them  rehgious 
freedom.  Exa^iated  Irf  this  event,  the 
jealous  Catholics,  in  1^5,  formed  the 
c^brated  league,  which  tiie  king  vras 
obliged  to  confirm,  and  at  tlie  besA  of 
which  was  Heniy,  duke  of  Guise.  Soon 
afler,  the  relieious  war  was  again  kindled 
with  renewed  violence.  In  1587,  Heniy, 
with  an  in^or  force;,  defeated  the  army 
of  the  league  at  Coutras.  To  the  kuter 
Henry  Hi  had  now  become  a|i  object  of 
mispicion;  and,  at  the  assembly  of  the 
states-general  at  Blois,  in  1588,  the  Guises 
used  evcny  effbrt  to  destroy  the  royal 
power,  'nie  3oi%onne  absoSved  the  sob- 
jects  of  Heniy  III  fipom  their  allegiance^ 
and  pope  Sixtus  V  threatened  to  exeom- 
mumcate  the  king.  .  The  rai^^ulded  moop 
arch  had  now  no  hope  but  in-a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Hemr  of  Navarre.  After  tfaey 
had  united  at  Tour^  they  obtamed  the 
ascendency  over  the  league,  and  Heniy  ID 
marched  to  Paris,  but  he  v^as  assasnnated 
in  th^  -camp  at  St  Cloud ;  and  his  last 
commands  to  the  assembled  nobility  wers^ 
that  they  should  acknowledge  Henty  ofNa- 
varre  as  his  lawful  successor  to-the  throne 
of  France.  Meanwhile  Henzy  IV  found 
innumerable  difficulties  in  establishing  )m 
claims.  His  Protestant  religion  was  brou^ 
fbrward  by  all  the  competitors  to  tirejo- 
dice  the  Uatholics  against  him.  At  the 
head  of  the  opposite  party  stood  the  duke 
de  Mavenne.  Phikp  II  of  Spain  also 
claimed  the  French  throne,  and  sent  aid 
to  the  league.  Heniy  IV  fint  defeated 
his  enemies  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
Arques,  and  completed  their  overthrow  in 
the  celebrated  engagement  of  Ivn.  In 
consequence  of  tms  victory,  Paris  was 
besieged,  and  Henry  IV  'was  upon  the 
poiht  of  compelling  tliefenatical  citizens 
to  surrender  by  feniline,  when  the  Spaiush 
general  Alexander,  duke  of  Parma,  by  a 
milfbl  xnanceu^^  oblised  him  to  raise  the 
blockade.  Convinced  that  he  should 
never  enjov  quiet  poeseasion  of  the  French 
throne  vnthout  professing  the  Catholic 
fiiith,  Heniy  at  length  yieMed  to  the 
wishes  of  lus  fKends,  was  instructed  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  church,  and 
professed  the  Catholic  feith  July  25, 1593, 
in  the  chuh^  of  St  Denys.  He  happily 
escaped  an  attempt  to  assassinate  mm; 
vras  solemnly  anointed  king  at  Chartres,  in 
1594 ;  and  entered  the  capital  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  The  Span- 
ish  troops   were   compelled   to   a  dis- 
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gfaceftd  retmt  After  Hennr  had  l^een 
acknaw]ed||ed  by  the  pope,  all  parties  in 
France  were  reconcilea.  To  humble  the 
pride  and  break  the  power  <^  Spain,  Hen- 
ry concluded  an  onensive  alliance  with 
England  and  Holland.  The  war  against . 
ep£n  Was  concluded  in  1508,  by  the 
peace  of  Venrins,  to  the  advantage  of 
France.  Heniy  made  use  of  the  tran.- 
quillity  which  followed,  to  restore  the 
internal  prenierity  of  hiiB  kingdom,  and 
particularly  the  wasted  finances.  In  this 
design  he  was  so  successful,  with  the  aid 
<>f  his  prime  minister  Sully,  that  S§Q 
millions  of  die  national  debt  were  paid, 
and  40  millions^  laid  up  in  the  treasuiy. 
At  the  instance^  of  Sully,  Heniv  di^lved 
his  marriage  withMuginretof  Valois ;  the 
pope  confirmed  the  divorce,  and  the  king 
soon  after  married  Maria  de*  Medici,  niece 
of  the  crand-duke  of  Tuscany.  But  the 
crafty,  domineerinff  and  ambitious  Maria 
80  imbittered  the  life  of  Henry  by-  her 
constant  jealousy,  that  he  reserved  more 
than  once  to  dissolve  his  union  with  her^ 
SuUy,  however,  ^vented  him.  The  birth 
of  an  heir  (Louis  XUI)  for  a  while  rec- 
<»ncikd  him  with  his  w^.  But  other 
troubles  afflicted  him,  particularly  the  con- 
apkacy  of  his  former  fiiend  and  compan- 
ion in  aims,  marshal  Biron,  whom  he 
woutd  gladly  have  saved ;  but  whom  re- 
peated acts  of  disobedience  obliged  bim 
to  sunender  to  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner. No  less  painftil  to  the  king  were 
the  conspiraclies  of  the  count  of  Auvergne, 
of  the  marshal  de  Bouillon,  an()  his  mis- 
tress, the  artfid  Entragues.  It  became 
neccBoaiy  to  inflict  punishments,  though 
maisv  would  have  been  more  congenial 
with  bis  feehngs.  To  his  former  brothers 
in  fii^th,  the  Protestams,,  Henry  eranted 
entire  religious  fi!«edom  and  politfeal  se- 
curity, by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1596. 
(See  mmienot».)  To  humble  Spain  and 
Austria  ^gainst  whom  the  Protesumts  in 
Gennany  had  sought  his  aid),  he  con- 
ceired  a  jpeihaps  impracticable  plan  of  a 
l^reat  conreder«cy,ana  an  entire  alteration 
m  the  arrang^nent  of  the  European 
states;  the  consequence  of  which  was 
to  be  a  perpetual  peace.  He  made  prep- 
arations to  cany  it  into  execution,  and 
vras  on  the  point  of  entering  upon  a  cara- 
paicn.  During  his  absence,  Maria*  his 
wile,  was  to  be  regent;  and  he  therefore 
caused  her  to  be  crowned  at  St.  Denys, 
in  1610.  As  Henry  Was  riding  through 
the  streets  of,  Paris,  on  the  fbUowing  day, 
to  extfnme  the  preparations  for  the  solemn 
entiance  of  the  queen,  his  coach  was  ob- 
structed in  the  street  de  la  Feronnerie,  by 


two  wagons.  AftBadc,namedRavaiflac^ 
took  advantage  of  this  momeBt  to  perpe- 
trate a  loiur-meditated  deed :  he  mounted 
the  Men  oi  the  coach,  plunged  a  kmg  two- 
edged  knife  twice  into  the  heart  of  Henry, 
imd  thus  ended  the  cai^eer  of  the  best  king 
France  ever  bad.  (See  BtnmOae,]  By 
his  first  wife  Heniyhad  no  heir ;  by  Maria, 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  By  his 
mistresses,  Gal^elle  d'Estr^Henriette 
de  Balzac  (the  countess  d'£ntrB|uee]|^ 
Jacqueline  (countess  of  Moret),-  and  Char- 
lotte of  EsnrtB,  he  had  several  chiMren. 
The  bekievolent  niind  of  U^nry,  his  pater- 
nal love  to  his  subjects,  his  great  achieve- 
ments^ his  heart,  always  open  to. truth, 
though  it  exposed  his  own  faults,  have 
preserved  his  memoir  in  the  hearts  of  the 
nation;  and  his  royal  expression,  **I  wish 
that  eveiy  peasant  might  have  a  fowl  in 
his  pot  on  Sundays,". still  lives  in^  the 
nK>uths  of  the  peo^[^  while  his  defects 
are  charged  to  the  dissoluteness  of  the 
age. — See  Memoirs  and  C 
DupkstiS'Mommf :  heing  a  J&Uny  ^  i 
Rdhrmation  and  of  the  CM  andneligwui 
HMTtinlVance^tmdertJuIleignsofCkar^ 
IX,  Henry  ni,  Henry  IV,  and  Lows  XIII, 
from  the  Year  1571  to  1623  (Mhn.  el  Cor- 
respond, de  DufpiUssis-Momay,  pour  servir 
h  tiMst.  de  la  R^ormaiion  et  les  Guems 
Civiks  et  Beligteuses  en  Fmnee,  sous  k 
Risnede  Chrnies IX,  Henry  III,  Henry  IV, 
et  Louis  XIII,  dmis  VAn  1571  jio^  en 
l6Sm  (Paris,  18^  15  vols^  Secrd  Aaunirs 
if  Hmry  IVfrom  Uit  Original  Matnur 
scripts  ^f  1632;  imtten  hy  Jean  JFVtm- 
cms,.Mar^[ms  of  Monigendn ;  eotleded  m 
France,  m  1815,  with  JSTotes  hy  Count 
Mb.  von  Pappenhem  (Nuremberg,  1824, 
2  Vols.). 

I^ENRT  I9  king  of  England,  sttmamed 
Becnukrc,  youngest  so^  of  William  the 
Ck>nc[ueror,  was  bom  in  1068.  He  ¥ras 
huntmg  wkh  William  Rufus,  in  the  New 
Forest,  when  that  ^nce  received  his 
mortal  wound,  in  1100.  Henry  instantly 
'  rode  to  London,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
brother  Robert,  then  absent  on  the  cru- 
sades. To  reconcile  the  people  to  his 
usurpation^  H^nry  issued  a  charter,  con- 
taining concessions  to  public  liberty, 
which,  however,  operated  little  in  re- 
straint of  his  own  government.  .  He  also 
performed  another  popular  act,  by  recall- 
ing Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterburjr, 
whose  authority  was  necessair  to  his 
projects  of  conciliating  his  Englisb  sub- 
jects by  marrying  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Malcohn  HI,  king  of  Scotland.  This 
union  surengthened  his  party,  when  his 
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brodiBr  landed  an  ana^,  in  1101,  with  a 
view  of  omonaag  baa  claim  to  the  cnywiu 
Actual  hoatilitiea  ^vere  prevented  bjr  An- 
eebn,  who  induced  Bobeit  to  acc^  a 
penaon;  and  it  waa  agreed  that  the  broth- 
en  ehould  auceeed  to  each  other'a  domin- 
iona,  in  the  ^rent  of  death  without  issue. 
This  tvea^  did  not  preyent  Heniy  firom 
inYadinff  Nomandv,  a  ahoit  time  after ; 
and,inllO(3^  he  took  Robeit  pnsoner,  and 
ledticed  the  whole  duchy*  A  contest 
with  the  pi^  court,  on  the  >8ulgect  of 
investitures,  ended  in  a  ooamromise,  by 
which  he  merely  retained  the  r^ht  <a 
tempiiM«l  homage.  His  usuipataon  of 
NonnandT  inrolved,  him  in  continual 
war,  which  was  veiy  opprossive  t»  his 
English  subjects;  but,  altnougfa  WiUiam, 
son  of  Robert,  escaped  oUt  of  custody^ 
and  was  assisted  by  the  king  of  France, 
Heniy  maintained  posseseion  of  the  duchy. 
His  public  prosperity  was,  however,  coun- 
teibaknced  by  several  domestic  misfor- 
tunes. <>ne  of  dieee  was  the  loss,  at  sea, 
of  his  only  sen,  William,  who  was  drowned, 
In  1190^  in  retunuDg  ftom  Normandy,  to- 
gether with  his  natural  sister,  wiiose  cries 
recalled  hkn  tothe^inkiiig  shipL  after  he 
had  got  dear  from  it  in  the  long-boaL 
Henry  was  never  seen  to  smile  afterwards. 
He  had  betrothed  his  only  daughter,  Ma- 
tilda, to  the  emperor,  Heuy  V,  and,  when 
she  became  a  widow,  martied  her  a  sec- 
ond lime  to  Geoffi^  Plantagenet,  son  of 
tiie  count  of  Anjou^  He  hinMelf  also 
married  a  second  wife,  Adelaide,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  by  whom  he 
had  no  issue.  He  died  in  Normandy,  of 
a  sudden  illnesB,  occaapned  by  eidnjr 
lampreys,  in  the  67th  year  pf  his  a^  and 
d6th  of  his  rei^.  Heniy  was  a  pnnce  of 
great  accomplishments,  both  of  mind  and 
person,  and  nis  ready  elocu6on  and  pro- 
ficiencv  in  the  literature  of  the  period  ob- 
tained him  his  surname.  He  was  much 
attached  io  women,  and  p<>8sessed  all  the 
Norman  passion  for  the  chase,  which  pro- 
duced 80  many  rigorous  game-laws. 

Henrt  II,  kinff  of  En^and,  the  first  of 
the  line  of  the  Pbntagenets,  bom  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1139,  was  the  son  of  Geofiiy, 
count  of  Anjou,  and  the  empress  Matildieu 
daught^  of  Henry  I.  He  early  di^Iayed 
an  elevated  character,  and  wrha  invested 
with  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  by  the 
consent  of  his  mother,  at  the  age  of  16. 
The  year  following,  he  succ^ded  his 
fiither  in  the  possession  of  Anjou  and 
Maine,  and,  by  a  marriage  with  Eleanor 
of  Gruienne,  just  divorcefT&om  Louis  VH, 
king  of  France,  on  a  su^icion  of  infi- 
delity, annexed  that  province,  vdth  Poic- 


tou^  to  his  other  dominioQS.  RflDdeied 
thus  potent,  he  determined  to  punaie  his 
claim  to  t^  crown  of  England,  against 
the  usurpation  of  Stephen.  His  ezpei^- 
tion  for  that  purpose  ended  in  a  compio- 
UBse,  by  which  Stephen  vras  to  retain  the 
crown  during  his  fife,  and  Henry  to  suc- 
ceed at  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
lliL  The  commencement  'of  nis  leign 
was  UMrked  b^  the  dismissal  of  the  m- 
eiffn  meicenaries;,  and,  ahhoogh  involved 
vnth  his  brother  Qeoffly,  who  attempted 
to  s^ze  Anjou  and  Maine,  and  in  a  tem- 
porary dimite  with  France,  he  reigned 
proqieroua^,  undl  his  memorable  contest 
with  Thomas  k  Becket  Anxious  lo  re- 
press the  usurpation  of  the  clergy,  Heniy, 
m  1164,  summoned  a  general  coundl  of 
nobility  and  prelates,  at  darendon,  which 
assembly  passed  the  ftmous  constitntioas 
named  from  that  place:  Tlie  conse- 
quences of  the  reluctant  subscription  of 
Becket  to  these  articles,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  his  subsequent  conduct,  have 
been  ahready  related  m  the  life  of  Rock- 
et A  prince  of  less  power  and  policy 
than  Henry,  might  have  yielded  to  the 
fltonn  wfaich  followed  ^  but,  although  suf- 
fi^ently  submissive  in  the  way  of  penance 
and  expiation,  he  only  gate  up  the  aitide 
« in  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  which 
forbade  appeals  to  the  court  of  Rome  in 
ecclesiastieal  cata^  and,  even  in  that  a»e, 
reserved  the  richt  of  exacting  suflicient 
security  fiomaUdergy  who  should  leave 
the  country  in  prosecution  of  such  ap- 

eBeKwe  this  matter  was  tenninated, 
y,  in  117S;  aimed  wim  a  bull  of  pqpe 
Adrian,  -whose  authority  to  give  astray 
kingdoms,  in  this  instance,  he  did  not  dis- 

B  undertook  an  expeditit>n  intp  Ire- 
—a  great  part  of  which,  owinff  to 
isputes  of  Its- native  chidftains,  had 
been  reduced  by  some  private  adventurers, 
conducted  by  Rkhard  Strongbow,  eari 
of  StriffuL  The  king  found  uttle  more 
to  do  than  to  make  a  progresft  through  the 
island,  to  receive  the  submisaion  m  the 
Irish  princes;  and,  having  left  eari  Rich- 
ard in  the  post  of  seneschal  of  Ireland,  he 
returned  to  England,— proceedings  so  im- 
portaint  to  the  fbture  destinies  of  both 
countries  having  occupied  only  a  fbw 
months.  Beitig  an  itulukent  father,  Hend- 
ry had  aasl^ecr  to  each  of  his  four  sons  a 
provision  out  of  his  extensive  territories; 
The  eldest  son,  Heniy,  vras  not  only  de- 
clared heir  to  England,  Normandy,  Anjou, 
Maine  and  Touraine,  but  actually  crown- 
ed in  his  ftther^  lifb-tiine.  On  paying  a 
visit  to  the  court  of  his  ftther-in-law,  Lou- 
is, the  prince  was  induced  by  the  French 
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monarch  to  demand  of  his  fktber  the  nn- 
mediate  reaigQatioii  ekber  of  the  kmcdom 
of  Eoghmd  or  of  the  dukedom  of  nor- 
mandy.  This  extraordinary  request  being 
refused,  he  withdrew  from  his  ftther^ 
couit^  and  was  openly  supported  in  his 
claim  by  Louia  Henry'^  various  gallan- 
tries,  exemplified  in  the  popular  imd  not 
altogedier  unfounded  legend  of  fair  Roea^ 
mond,  or  Rosamond  Clifford,  also  em- 
broileid  him  with  his  queen,  Eleanor,  who 
excited  her  other  sons,  Richard  and  Geo^- 
fry,  to  make  similar  claims,  and  imitate 
tl^Qxampleof  their  elder  tm)theE.  ^any 
potent  barons  and  nobles,  in  the  respisctiye 
provinces,  were  thus  withdrawn  ^m  their 
alle^mce,  and  Louis,  king  of  France, 
Wiffiam,  king,  of  Scotland,  and,  other 
powers,  lent  spirit  to  the  confederacy.  A 
general  invasion-  of  fiemy's  dommions 
was  in  this  way  concerted,  and  begal^  in 
1173,  by  an  attack  on  the  fixmtiei^  of  Nor* 
mandy,  whe^  he  opposed  the  storm  wkh 
vigor.  In  the  mean  time,  the.  flame  had 
broken  out  in  England,  which  was  overrun 
vrith  makontenta,  while  the  king  of  Scots 
made  an  incursioainto  the  north. .  Henry, 
in  consequence,  haelened  home,  and,  to 
conciliate  the  clergy,  passed  a  day  and 
night  of  penance  at  the  tomb  of  Becket. 
His  absomdon  wa^  followed  by  the  news 
of  a  c6m{4ele  iiotQiy,^[a]ned  l)y  his  gene^ 
ralf  the  justiciaty  CHanville,  over  the  Bcotfl^ 
in  which  their  king  vims  made  prison^. 
The  spirit  of  the  English  malcontents  be- 
ing thus  brokiKi,  they  rapidly  submitted ; 
aira  Heniy,  retommg  to  Normandy,  enter- 
ed into  an  accommodatioi^  with  hik  sons, 
on  less  fiivorable  terms  than  they  hadpre- 
viously  rejected;  nor  did  theldiigof  Seot- 
kod  gain  his  hfoerty  but  by  stipulating  to 
do  homage,  and  yield  iip  soote  fortresses. 
The  pause  obcained  by-thes^  exertions,  of 
Ti^  and  fd)ility,  Heniy  en^ployed  in  regu-; 
lations  and  improvements  which  equSly 
manifest  his  capacity  and  love  of  justice. 
He  checked  tho  prevaihnff  lieentiousness 
by  severe  lav^s,  partitioned  En^^d  into 
'  four  judiciary  districts,  and  appointed  itin- 
enat  juiticea,  to  make  regular  excursions 
through  them.  He  revived  trial  by  juir, 
discouraged  that  by  combat^  and  demolish- 
ed all  the  newlv-^rected  castles,  asskelters 
of  violence  and  anarchy.  The  turbulence 
of  his  sons  still  disquieted  him ;  but  Hen- 
ry, the  eldest,  who  had  engaged  in  a  new 
conspiracy,  was  cut  off  by  a  fever,  in  1183, 
after  expreeing  great  contrition  fbr  his 
disobedience  ;  and,  two  years  after,  the 
death  of  the  eoually  resdess  GeoffW  also 
released  the  kiiig  from  newly  meditated 
hostilities.    Phihp  Augustus,  Uien  king  of 


France,  however,  eontinned  to  fement  the 
difierences  between  Heniy  and  his  sons» 
and  Richaidvi^aa  again  prompted  to  rebel. 
A  v?ar  taetwden  the  two  Crovnw  fbUawed, 
the  event  of  which  Was  so  unfavorable  to 
Henry,  that  he  vras  at  length  obliged  to 
affree  that  Richard  should  receive  an  oath 
of  feaky  frcnn  aU  his  subject^  and  marry 
Ahce,  OBtar  of  the  French  kmg,  for  whom 
Henry  himself;  tmder  whose  care  she  had 
kmg  resided,  is  chAijged,  a^d  iv>t  without 
jpounds,  of  having  indulged  an  vnbecom- 
u^,  if  not  a  criminal  passion.  He  also 
stipulated  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
French  king,  and  to  grant  a  pardon  to  all 
Richard'a  adherents.  The  mortificatiott 
of  Ueniy,  at  these  humiliatmg  teAns^  was 
aggravated  to  deepair  when  he  saw  the 
name  of  his  ftvorite  son,  John,  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  delioquents  whom  he 
was  reouired  to  pardon ;  add,  cursing  the 
day  of  his  Inrth,  ne  pronounced  a  maMic- 
tion  upon  his.  undutiful  sons,  which  he 
could  never  tw^persuaded  to  retract  The 
an^Viah  of  his  mind  threw  him  into  alow 
fever,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  at  the 
castle  of  Chinon,  near  Saumur,  in  ^e  58th 
vear  of  his  age,  and  35th  of  his  leign. 
Heniy  U  ranks  among  the  greatest  kings 
of  England,  not  only  in  extent  of  domin- 
ion,4)ut  in  all  the  qualities  which  sive  lus- 
tre to  authoriQr,  behug  equally  &ed  for 
public  life  and  fer  cu|dvated  leisure.  He 
viras  manly  m  person,  sifled  vrith  ready 
elocution,  and  possessed  warm  affections. 
His  vrisdom  and  love  of  justice  were  ac- 
Iqiowledged  by  foreign  potentates,  who 
made  him  arbher  of  their  oifferenoes^  and 
regarded  him  as  the  first  prince  of  the 
age; 

HsvRT  ni,  king  of  England,  sumam- 
ed  o/*  Wtnehegter^  son  of  ^hn,  vi^as  bom 
in  1^^  and  succeeded  his  fether,  1216. 
At  the  time  of  ,his  accessioi),  the  coimtry 
was  in  a  state  of  lamentable  distraction. 
The  dauphin  of  France,  Louis,  at  the  head 
of  a  foitiep  army,  supported  by  a  fectibn 
of  English  nobles  discvsted  vrith  the  con- 
duct and  tyranny  of  John,  had  assumed 
the  rehis  of  government,  but,  being  juotly 
suspected  of  arbitraiy  intentions,  was  be- 
come odious  to  the  body  of  the  people. 
Tlie  cause  of  the  young  King,  then  only 
nine  yeara  of  aae,  was  eq;M>used  by  the 
eari  of  Pembroke,  whose  prudent  govern- 
ment, as  regent,  in  a  short  time  compelled 
Louis  to  sue  for  peace,  and  quit  the  coun- 
try. As  Heniy  approached  to  manhood, 
he  displayed  a  character  wholly  unfit  for 
his  station.  One  of  his  firat  false  steps 
was  to  discard  his  most  ftithful  and  able 
minister,  Hubert  de  Buigh,  and 'give  his 
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entire  confidence  to/npacioiis  and  unprin- 
cipled fefeignei%— «n  e\ril  which  was  ftov 
ther  augmented  by  faia  nuuiiage,  m  123^ 
with  Eteanor  of  ProreBce.    Many  ffiiey- 
ancea.  were   the   oonsequeooe ;  and  his 
fooliah  acceptance  of  the  crown  of  9icitf, 
oiered  him  by  the  pope,  inrob^  hhn  m 
▼aat  debts,  which  paiiiainen^  nfiiaed  to 
diacharge*    In  his  oeoenity,  he  had  ver 
course  to  ,exa<^6n0,  which  ihcieaaed  tlie 
national  <hacontent;  and,  finally,  caYB  a» 
opportuhity  to  his  brother-in^w,  tne  am- 
bitious Simon  de  Kontfort,  earl  of  Leices^ 
ter,  to  make  a  total  chaned  in  the  constim- 
tioii,  and  deprite  him  of  royal  authority. 
In  I258>  conspiring  with  the  principal  bar- 
ons, that  eari  appeared  with  tnem  m  arms 
at  a  pariiament  holden  at  Oxford,  and 
obfig^the  king  to  sicn  a,  body  of  reisolu- 
tions,  which  throw  all  the  temadtre  and 
executive  power  into  the  hands  of  an  aris- 
tocracy 0134  blumis,  itssiste^  by  a^lower 
house,  consisting  of  four  knitffats,  chosen 
fiom  each   county.    The  anstocracy,  as 
usuaL  soon,  displayed  a  spttit  which  united 
both  king  and  people  tounst  them,  and 
the  fbmer  was  absolved  py  the  pope  fh>m 
his  oath  to  observe  the  provisions  of  Ox- 
ford.   By  the  aid  of  his  able  and  spirited 
son  Bdward,  Hepry  was  gradually  restor- 
ed to  authori^;  on  which  Leicester,  call- 
ing in  Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  involv-, 
ea  the  kingdom  in  a  civil  war.'  The  paw- 
er  of  the  barons  was  by  dus  means  par-  . 
tially  restored,  but,  great  divisions  prev«U- 
ing,  both  parties  ayeed  to  abide  by  the 
award  of  Louis  E?C  king  of  France.  The 
award  of  this  monarch,  gnven  in  1264,  tie- 
in^  favorable  to  die  king, Jidceseer  and  the 
confederate  barons  refused  to  submit  to  it ; 
and  a  batdewas  fought  neas  L^wes,  in 
which  He^ry,  an4  bis  brother  Riphard, 
king  of  the  Romans,  were  taken  prison- 
ers^ and  the  person  of  prince  Edwiud  also 
ultunatelv  secured.    A  convention  ensu- 
ed, (billed  ihi  JiGse  of  Lewes,  which  pro- 
vided fi>r  the  future  setdement  of  the  kmg- 
dom ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  Leicester  rul^ 
without  control    To  him,  however,  wsb 
owing  the  first  example  of  a  genuine 
house  of  conunons  in  England ;  for,  in  i^ 
parliament  summoned  hy  hilh»  in   l365w 
deputies  ftom  boroughs  were  sent,  as  well  ' 
as  knights  of  shires.    Prince  Edward  at 
leiu^  escaped,  and,  assembling  an  army, 
debated   Leicester's  son.    The  decisive 
batde  of  Evesham  qui(^y  followed,  in 
which  Leicester  hims^  was  slain;  and 
the  kino,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels^ 
being  placed,  in  the  front  of  the  batde,  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life.    Replaced 
upon  the  throne,  he  renaained  as  insignifi- 


cant as  ever ;  and  the  denaittire  of  his  soq 
ibr  the  Holy  Land  was  the  signal  for  new 
commotioiieL  which  were^owever,  ter- 
mipated  by  hi^  death,  in  1979;  in  die  ^th . 
year  of  his  age  and  the  5^  of  his  leigBu 
HxifET  IV,  king  of  Enidaod,  surnamcd 
^BoUngMttj  the  fiist  kutf^  the  house 
of  L^ncaatmr,  was  bom  ifi  18^,  being  die 
ddesi  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  ddce  orLan- 
easier,  third  son  of  Edward  III,  by  the 
heiress  of  Edmmid,  ead  of  Lancaster,  aec- 
ond  scm  of  Henry  IIL    In  the  reum  of 
Richard  II,  he  wa^  made  eari  of  Periiy 
and  duke  of  Hereford,  and,  while  bearing 
the  latter  title^  ^mearod  in  the  pariiament 
of  1306,  and  prenned  an  laecusatkMi  of 
treason  against  Mowinray,  duke  of  Norfolk. 
The  latter  denied  die  chv^s,  and  ofilered 
to  ^rove  hia  innocence  by  sip|^  oombat, 
which  ^lallenge  being  aocepted,  the  king 
appointed  the  lists  at  Covcoitiy;  but,  on. 
the  ^ipearance  of  die  two  championB,  at 
the  appointied  time  and  placej.  Richard 
would  not  sufihr  diera  to  proceed.    Bodi 
were  banished  die  kiiigdom,  NoiftA  for 
life,  and  Herefbrd  for  ten  yean^  shoitened 
by  &vor  to  6wr,  with  the  farther  pnvilep 
of  immediate^  enterilig  Uponany  infaent- 
anee  which  might  accrue  to  him.    On  the 
,  death  of  John  of  Gaunt,  in  1999,  he  suc- 
oeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Ijancaster,  and 
laid  claim,  according  to  agreement,  to  the 
great  estajtes  attached  to  it;  4)ut  the  fiokle 
and  imprudem  Richard  recalled  his  letters 
patent,  and  retained  possession  of  the  es- 
tates ;•  soon  after  which^  he  departed  for 
Ireland.    Tbe  duke,  dinvganiing  the  un- 
fihished  term  of  his  exile,  raibarked,  in 
Julty,  1399,  at  Nantes;  and,  landing,  with 
a  small  retinue,  at  lUvenipur,  in  York- 
shi^,.made  oatii,  on  his  landing,  tfaaft  he 
only  came  for  the  reeov^  of  hi^  duchy. 
He  was  quickly  jomed  by  tfie  earis  of 
NordnimberiflOid  i^  Westmorland,  the 
n^ost  potent  barons'of  the  north,  and  soon 
found  himself  at  die  bead  of  60.000  men. 
The  duke  of  Yorfc»  nieting  as  ginrdian  in 
die  kingV  absencje,  was^  unsl^  to  oppose 
him;  and,  marobing  to  Bristi^  he  took 
upon  himself  to  execute  ^me  of  the  most 
odious   of  Rkhaid's  ministers^  without 
trial.    Thektter,  on  die  i-qiort  of  these 
transactions,  landed  at  Milfbrd   Haven 
with  an  army,  which  seon  melted  away 
W  deserdon ;  and,  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  he  was  brou^t  to  London  by 
the  duke,  who.now  began  openly  to  aim 
at  the  crown.    A  resignation  was  first  ob- 
tained fit)ni  Richard,  who  was  then  sol- 
emnly deposed  in  parii^iment   (See  Rich- 
ard U.)    On  this  abdication,  the  right  of 
succession  was  clearly  in  the  hoiue  of 
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M ottimer,  deeoended  fhim  Ltonel,  didie  of 
ClBreDce»  the  wcbnd  soil  of  Eklwiird  OH ; 
but  tira  duke  of  LalacMter  claimed  the 
crown  for  htmsel^  as  beinff  lineally  de- 
seeiided  fiom  Hetuy  in,  dludiiiff  to  ail 
idle  report  that  his  inatieniai  gnmcmiliier, 
Edmmid,  eaii  of  LanclBter,  was  reaUy 
that  fcing^  eldest  son,  aMious^  set  9ta& 
lor  hisbrodier,  Edward  L  A  sort  of  ri^pt 
of  eonquest  wta  also  set  up,  together  with 
a  pfea  of  hariiiff  dofirered  the  nation  ^m 
tynnAj;  and^  uiocigb  it  was  obvious  that 
none  of  these  cliums  would  bear  diseua- 
skm:  Hemy  was  unanimousiy  declared 
kwndldng,under^tide  of  Hemy  TV. 
71m  deadi  o£  Richard  soon  mnoved  a 
dangerous  rival;  yet  a  short  tiM^  onhr 
elapsed  befere  the  turbulent  nobler  rebel- 
led against  the  king  of  thdr  own  creation. 
The  mst  plot,  in  1400,  wte  discovered  in 
time  to  {nevent  its  8Uc<iesB,  and'  many 
exeeotioDs  of  men  of  rank  Mowed.  \  In 
Older  to  ingratiate  himsjolf  with  the  clergy, 
Hemy  promoted  a  law  for  coimriitting  to 
the  flames  penons  convicted  of  the  here- 
air  of  the  LoDards.  The  Gascons,  i^^ip, 
mr  a  time,  reftBed  sobnusBion  to  Hemy, 
were  soon  awed  bv  an  army ;  but  an  in- 
surrection in  Wales,  undtn*  Owen  Glen- 
dower  (see  article  OUfukwer),  proved  a 
more  lastiag  source  of  ^listurljanoei  That 
chieftain,  havina  captured  Mortimer,  eaii 
of  March,  the  ^eal  heir  to  the  crowh, 
Hemy  wouki  not  soiled  his  relation,  the 
eati  of  Northumberland  to  treat  for  his 
ransom.  He  thus  offended  that  powerful 
nobleman  $  who,  however,  vnth  his  son, 
the  fiunous  Hot^ur,  subsequently  sen^ 
the  kinff  effectually  agdnst  the  Scots; 
whom  they  defeated  at  HOmeldon,  and 
cultured  their  &moud  leader,  ^e  earl  of 
Douglas.  An  order  from  Hemy  not  t6 
ransom  that  nobleman  and  the  odier  Scot- 
tish prisoners,  whom  he'  ^hed  to  reserve 
as  hostages,^  completed  the  disgust  of  ,the 
Percie^;  and  the  fiery  temper  of  the 
youn^  Pen^  behig  especially  roosed  by 
these  indigniues,  he  unmediatiely  set  free 
hie  prisoner  Douglas,  after  mdunff  an  alli- 
aace  with  him,  and  marched,  widx  all  the 
partisans  of  his  house,  towards  Wales,  to 
jdn  CHendower.  The  king  met  the  insur- 
gents at  ShrewsbuiT,  and  a  fbiious  battle 
Onsued,  July  21, 1403,  which  ended  in  the 
death  <^Percy  and  the  defeat  of  his  party, 
'the  king,  who  fought  in  the  foremost 
ranks,  was  several  times  in  great  danger, 
and  his  eldest  son,  afterwards  the  conauer- 
or  of  France,  here  first  distinguish^  turn- 
self  Hennr  was  mercifiilih  mis  instance. 
The  eari  of*^  Northumberland,  whom  sick- 
I  had  prevented  iinom  joining  his  son, 


waii  pardttied,  and  but  few  victims  were 
executed.  A  new  insurrection,  headed  by 
the  eari  of  Nottiiiaham  and  the  archfoidi- 
op  of  York,  broke  out  m  140^  which 
was  suopresaed  by  the  king's  third  son, 
IJrince  John,vriio,by  a  pretended  agree- 
nient,  induced  die  kadera  to  cBsband  their 
forces,  and  then  appr^ended  them.  The 
arefabflhop  afforded  the  first  example,  in 
this  kiai^om,  of  a  ca|»tal  puni^mient  in- 
fficted  upon  a  prelaie,  and  t£«  chief-justice, 
sir  Wimm  Ctesooigne,  deeniBig  it  unlaw- 
flH,  a  less  scrupoioas  judge  supt^ied  his 
place. .  Northundberftand,  who  had  onoe 
more  cmismred  infih  the  sevolterB,  fledin* 
to  Scodana  widi  k>MBaidolf;  aqd,!nan 
attempt  to  noflie  a  new  rebellicm,  in  1467, 
both  mese  leaders  Were  slain  at  Sittnham ; 
and,  the  dMth  of  Ol^ndow^  foHowing 
soon  after,  Henry  at  lengdi  (bit  his  crown 
ait  firmly  on  his  heed.  Hbe  casual  cap- 
tme,  by  sea,  of  James,  son  and  heir  to 
.Robert,  king  of  Scotland,  added  to  his 
aafety  on  thesidd  of  Scodand^and,  ^- 
though  he  had  not  the  generosity  to  to- 
lease  the  young  prince,  he  had  him  admi- 
rtfdy  educated,  and  thereby  laid  the  fbun- 
;  dation  of  the  disthictioii  wkich  he  after- 
Wards  obtained,  as  a  ref(mii^  of  the  kw« 
apd  manners^of  his  country.  The  contin- 
ual disquiet  of  his  lifbbrbugfachBn,  while 
yet  ih  his  prime,  into  a  declining  condi- 
tion; afid  repeated  fits,  vriiich  rendered 
nuffatory  a  resolution  of  taking  the  .cr6sB, 
and  visiting  die  Holy  LsimL  brought  on 
his  diflsohition,  March  20, 141d,  m  the  46di 
year  of  his  age  and  1^  of  his  reign. 
He  had  fbur  sons  and  two  dauffhten. 
Hemy  IV  cAio^ed  himsdf  capwle  of 
reigning,  possessing  couraae,  vigilance, 
TOudence  and  great  command  of  temper. 
The  necessity  under  which  he  lay  of  court- 
ing popularity,  rendered  his  reiA  benefi- 
cim  to  ^e  nation,  and  pjarticulariy  fiivora- 
ble  t6  the  rights  of  the  commons. 

Henrt  V,  king  of  England;  caUed,  after 
iiis  birth-place,  of  Momtwuih^  was  bom  in 
1388.  and.BUcceeded  his  fiither,  Hemy  IV, 
in  14ia  Hid  dis^pated  youdi,  and  fond- 
ness for  joviality  and  lOw  company,  gave 
hi9  father  much  uneasiiiesB;  but  circum- 
stances occurr^  erven  in  the  midst  of  his 
wildnesB,  which  showed  that  better  prin- 
ciples were  latent  m  his  mind.  His  con- 
duct, vHien  he  ascended  the  throne,  justifi- 
ed the  best  expectations.  He  caused  the 
obsequies  of  tne  unhi^y  Richard  to  be 
perfi)|ined  with  great  solemnity,  and  vras 
stttdiOus  to  obliterate  every  party  distinc- 
tion. He  hud  the  magnaiumity  to  treat 
widi  confidence  and  kindness  his  superior 
m  hereditaiy  tid^  the  eari  of  March,  who 
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repaid  his  adyancei  with  vrnferiatiiig  fidel- 
ity. It  18  to  be^regretted  that  hit  other 
goad  quaUties  were  aulUed  by  a  rigid  exe- 
catioQ  of  the  law*  againat  the  Lollarda, 
the  aeveritj  of  wiiich  prooeecOnga  produc- 
ed a  real  or  aBeged  ooospincY  againat  hii 
perwn  and  gOTemment  The  circum- 
fltancea  of  Fkaneertom  aaunderby  the  op- 
posing factiona  of  thd  dukes  of  Orleans 
«Bd  mugundy,  i^Rwded  a  tempting  oopor- 
tunity  to  an  ambitious  neighbor.  Heoiy 
waa  easily  induced  to  reviye  the  claims  of 
bis  pradecesMrs  upon  that  country.  He 
accordingly  aasembled  a  great  fleet  and  ar- 
nl^  at  Southampton,  and  ^^^bb  on  Ifae  point 
oC  embaikation,  -when  dsKoyeiy  was  made 
of  a  dangerous  conapiraey  against  his  per- 
son, headed  by  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  who 
had  married  a  sister  of  the  earl  of  March, 
and  aoiight  to  aasert  the  rights  of  that  fiun- 
Uy.  The  consjnrators  were  capi^ypun- 
ii^ied,  fifter  an  irregular  trial ;  and  tl|te  lung, 
del^ohg  no  longer,  landed  near  Harfleur, 
Aujgust  14, 14l£  He  took  that  town,  afiisr 
«  siege,  ivhich  so much  reduced  his  army 
that  he  determined  to.retura  to  EAigland ; 
and,  ^ndinff  a  great  force  assembled  to  op- 
pose him,^  he'  offered  to  resign  his  coo- 
tiuasts  for  an  unmdeated  retreat  The 
French  rejected  the  proposal,  and  were 
totally  defeated  in  the  plain  of  Agincourt 
(o^  v.V  October  25, 1415,  Henry  ^  not 
alter  his  determinatbn  to  return  home,  and 
die  dread  of  his  arms  was  the  chief  ad- 
vantB^  which  he  reaped  fit>m  his  victoiy. 
A  peace  taking  plikce  for  two  ^  )[earB, 
France  was  left  to  her  own  diasensions; 
until,  at  length,  in  1417,  the  liberal  mnts 
of  the  conimons  enabled  Henry  once  more 
to  invade  Noimandy  with  &flW  men. 
To  an  application  for  peace,  he  made  a  re- 

ey,  which  ahowed  tha^  lie  aought  nothing 
BS  than  the  crewn  of  France ;  but,  in  a 
negotiation  with  queen  Isabella,  he  offer- 
ed to  accept  die  previn^^ea  ceded  to  Ed- 
ward lU  by  the  treaty  of  BretipL  The 
negotiation  was  broken  off  by  the  assaasi- 
nanon  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  which 
induced  his  successor  to  join  Heiiiy.  This 
alliance  waa  soon  followed  by  the  &m6us 
treaty  of  Treyea,  made  with  the  French 
king  in  a  atate  of  imbecility,  or,  rather, 
with  his  queen  and  the  Burgundian  fac- 
tion. By  thia  trea^,  Henry  engaged  to 
manv  the  princeas  Catharine,  and  to  leave 
Chariea  in  possession  of  the  crewn,  on 
condition  that  it  ahould  go  to  Henry  and 
his  heirs  at  his  decease,  and  be  Insepara- 
bly united  to  the  crown  of  England.  Hen- 
rjr,  after  espousing  Catharine,  took  poeses- 
au>n  of  Pajia,  and  then  went  over  to  Eov- 
land,  tfi  raise  recruits  for  his  army.    He 


returned  to  Fr^nte,  in  1421,  and  pur* 
sued  the  dauphin  vrith  so  much  vigor  as 
to  drive  him  bevond  the  Loire.  A  son 
was  at  this  time  bom  to  him,  and  all  his 
great  projects  seemed  in  full  progress  to 
success,  when  he  vras  attacked  by  a  ftstula, 
wiudi  carried  him  of^  in  Aufuatt  1423,  at 
the  age  of  34,  and  uithelOuiyearaf  his 
rdiffU.  Henry  V,  as  thci  gallant,  youthful 
and  successful  conqueror  of  France,  is  a 
ftvorite  name  in  English  histoir :  but  he 
was  inferior,  in  wisdom  hud  spud  policy, 
to  many  of  Ins  ancestors.  His  rei^  waa 
consumed  in  ambitibus  pursuits^  which, 
while  they  inflicted  ^reat  mis^  on 
Frtooe,  entailed  much  misfbrmne  upon  his 
owncountiy. 

^  Hufar  Vl,  king  of  En^^knd,  bom  at 
Windsor  in  1421.  As  he  was  an  infent 
not  nine  mqutlis  okL  at  the  ^cath  of  his 
fether,  Heniy  V,  the  kingdom  was  placed 
under  the  protectorahip  of  Jus  uncle,,  thb 
duke  of  Bedford.  The  infent  Henry  was 
solemnly  invested  vrith  the  crown  of 
France,  b^  ambassadors  sent  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  crovmed  at  Paris  in  1430,  when 
only  nine  years  of  ace.  The  defection  of 
the  diike  of  Burgundy,  and  the  death  of 
the.  duke  of  Bedford,  were  severe  blows 
to  the  Ehglish  interest  in  France.  A 
tracie  vrith  France,  in  1433,  was  followed 
by  .the  marriage  of  Henry  with  the  cele- 
brated Margaret  of  ^Anjou,  daughter  of 
Begni^,  dtular  elovereign  of  Sicilv  and 
oth^r  kmploms,  without  the  actual  pos- 
sesion of^a  s^i^le  province.  A  renewal 
6f  hostilities  with  France,  deprived  the 
English  pf  Normandy,  and  of  every  oilier 
possession  in  that  country,  except  Calais. 
In  the  unfx»pularity  of  the  court,  people 
now  began  to  look  to  the  claim  of^  Rich- 
ard, duke  of  York,  whose  mother,  heiress 
of  the  house  of  Mortimer,  trapsmitted  to 
him  the  best  title  to  the  crown  bv  inherit- 
ance.. The  insurrection  of  Qade  follow- 
ed, and  the  duke  of  York  retumiu^  from 
Ireland,  a  mat  patty  vnis  fbmied  in  his 
fevor,  headed  by  ^aome  of  the  princjpid 
nobility.  He  viras  thereby  enabled  to  re- 
move his  enemies  from  the  king's  person, 
and  was,  by  parliainent,  declared  protec- 
tor of  the  idnfpdoin,  the  imbecile  Henry 
being,  by  .this  time,  unable  even  to  person- 
ate majesty.  The  York  and  Laincaeter 
parties  were  now  in  such  a  state,  that  the 
sword  only,  could  decide  between  them; 
and  that  course  of  civil  contendon  com- 
mence the  first  bloodshed  in  which  oo- 
cuhed  at  St  Alban's,  in  May,  1455,  and,  as 
fer  as  the^  reign  of  Henry  was  concerned, 
the  in^  in  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  in 
1471.     When  the  ktter  took  place,  the 
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king  was  a  pviaoner  in  tbe  Tower,  where 
be  eooo  after  died;  but  whether  by  a  nat- 
ural or  Violent  death  is  uncertain,  aUhough 
popular  opinion  assisned  it  to  the  violence 
of  Richard,  duke  of  Gk>ucester.  Hennr 
was  ipentle,  pious  and  well-intenjtionea, 
but  too  weak  to  act  for  himselE  Eton 
college  reveres  Henry  as  its  founder,  as 
does  likewise  King's  college,  (Daipbridge. 
HsNaT  Vn,  king  of  England,  fiist 
aovereiffn  of  the  race  of  Tudor,  was  bom 
inliST.  He  was  the  son  of  Edmund, 
earl  o^  Richmond,  son  of  Owen  Tudor 
and  Catharine  of  France,  widow  of  Hen- 
ry V.  His  mother,  Margaret,  was  the  on^ 
ly  child  of  John,  duke  of  Someraet, 
mndson  of  John  of  Gaunt  After  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbunr,  he  was  carried  by 
his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  Britta- 
igr,  to  aedt  refuge,  in  that  court,  from  the 
jeakmey  of  the  victorious  house  of  York. 
On  the  usurpation  of  Richaird,  the  younf 
eari  of  Richmond  waa  naturally  adverted 
to  as  the  repreaentadve  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster.  In  1483,  Richmond  assem- 
bled a  body  of  troops  in  Brittany,  and 
landed  at  Milftmi  Haven,  with  no  more 
thaQ  9000  hired  foreign  adventurers.  He 
was  immediately  joined  by  some  leaders, 
of  rank,  but  had  olily  6000  men  when 
Richard  met  him  at  Boswortb,  with  an  ar- 
my twice  as  numerous  in  appearance ; 
but  the  defecdon  of  lon^  Stanley  vnth  his 
(txtee,  who  joined  Richmond  during  the 
battle,  obtained  for  the  latter  a  complete 
victory.  Henry  was  proclaimed  king  on 
the  field  of  batde,  although  it  is  not  clear 
upon  what  ground  ;  for  had  the  tide  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster  been  superior  to 
that  of  York,  the  Somerset  branch  of  it 
was  originally  illegitimate,  not  ta  mention 
that  the  claim  of  his  mother,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, was  anterior  to  his  own.  Heruy  re- 
solved, however,  to  stand  upon  this  ground, 
and  the  recoffnition  of  his  right  by  pariia- 
ment;  and  his  coronation  was  made  to 
precede  his  marriase  with  Elizabeth  of 
York,  ekiest  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 
That  marriage,  however,  took  place  in 
1486 ;  but  £tenry,  jealous  of  his  authori- 
ty, and  strongly  imbued  with  party  preju- 
oce,  wag  a  stem  and  ungracious  husband, 
and  regarded  the  Yorkists  in  general  with 
fnet  aversion.  He  gave  his  confidence, 
indeed,  chiefiy  to  Morton  and  Fox,  both 
of  the  priesdiood,  and  men  of  business 
and  capacity,  finom  whom  he  expected  ^ 
more  obaeqiuousneeathan  fitMn  the  not)il- 
ity.  Discontent,  on  this  and  other  accounts, 
soon  arose,  a^pd  an  insurrection  took 
plaoe,  headed  by  kxd  Loval  and  the  Sta^ 
ibtdi^  which  was  soon  suppreMed.    Tha 
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imposture  of  Lambert  Sunnel,  who,  by 
the  contrivance  of  Simon,  a  priest,  was 
made  to  personate  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
son  to  the  duke  of  Ckuence,  whom  Hen- 
ry kept  confined  in  die  Tower,  followed. 
But  Heniy  having  publicly  shown  the  true 
earl  of  Warwick  m  the  s^^ts  of  London, 
little  credit  was  ^ven  to  the  impostor,  and 
the  king,  coUectmff  an  army,  met  the  reb- 
els at  Stoke,  in  I^ttinghamiBhire,  and  to- 
tally defoated  them.     Henry  spared  the 
imnostor  SimneL  and  displayed  his  insig- 
nificance, by  maKing  him  a  seuUion  in  his 
kitchen.    The  project  of  France,  for  an- 
nexing the  province  of  Brittany,  by  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress,  induced  Henry  to 
declare  war ;  but  his  measures  were  so 
tardy  and  ^rsimonious,  that  the  annexa- 
tion was  cTOcted.    He  then  raised  large 
sums  on  the  plea  of  the  necessiiy  for  h<^ 
tiMdes,  and  landing  a  numerous  army  at 
Calais,  in  1492,  ahnost  immediately  ac- 
cepted a  large  compensation  for  peace. 
The  duchess  dowager  of  Burgundy,  gov- 
erness of  the  Low  Countries,  had  encour- 
aged the  imposture  of  Simnel,  and  now 
brought  forward  Perkin  Warbeck,  said  to 
be  the  son  of  a  converted  Jew  at  Tpur- " 
nay,  and-a  youth  of  parts  and  prepossess- 
ing ^gwte.  This  young  man  gave  himself 
out  to  be  Richard  Piautagenet,  the  young- 
er of  tlie  two  spns  oC  Edward  IV,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  murdered  in  the  Tow- 
er of  London,  but  one  of  whom,,  he  alleg- 
ed, had  escaped.    The  duchess  pretended 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  proo6  of  his  iden- 
tic,   and    acknowledged    him    as    her 
nephew.    The  circumstances  of  his  prog- 
ress, in  En^and  need  not  be  detail^ 
here^  any  more  than  his  coniessiQn  of  im- 
posture,   tod   execution  by  the  halter, 
Soon  after,  the  king  &xea  an  indelible 
stain  on  his  memory,  oy  the  execution  of 
the  simple  and  innocent  cari  of  Warwick, 
for  merely  attempthig  to  regain  th^t  fiber- 
nr,  of  wluch  he  ought  never  to  have  been 
deiprived.  Fumly  settled  upon  the  throne, 
Henry   now  gamed   a   hiffh    character 
among  his  brotiier  monarcns,  many  of 
whom  sought  his  fiiendship  and  aUiance ; 
and  among  these  wbb  Fenunand,  kin^  of 
Arragon,  a  prince,  in  crafiy  and  cautious 
policy,  very  much  like  himself.    After  a 
long  negotiation,  he  brought  about  a  match 
between  the  In&nta  Catharine,  daughter 
of  this  sovereign  and  of  Isabella  of  Caa- 
tile,  and  his  eldest  son  Arthur ;  and  on 
the  death  pf  the  bitter,  in  order  to  retain 
the  dowry  of  this  princess,  he  caused  his 
remaining  son,  Henry,  to  many  the  widow, 
by  papal  dispensation,  an  event  which,  in 
the  sequel,  led  to  a  separation  fiom  tha 
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see  of  Rome.  He  married  his  eldest 
daughter  to  James  IV,  king  of  Scotland, 
foreseeing  the  uni^  of  sovereignty  that 
would  probably  arise  fiom  it,  and -never 
omitted  his  favorite  pursuit  of  fiHing  his 
ooffen,  employing  Empson  and  Dudley 
(q.  v.)y  who  practised  all  sorts  of  extordon 
and  chicanery  for  this  end.  He,  however, 
made  some  good  use  of  this  traadure,  by 
the  advance  of  sums  of  monev'  to  raer- 
chants,  without  infeerest,  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  lucrative  enterprises,  and  pro- 
mote an  extension  of  commerce.  He  em- 
ployed SebastiAn  Cabot,  who,  under  his 
auspices,  discovered  Newfoundland  and 
part  of  tbio  American  continent  In  the 
midst  of  these,  and  ftuther  projects  of  vma 
tk>nal  and  fhmUy  aggrandizement,  a  decline 
of  health  began  to  mspire  him  with  uneasy 
thouf^ts  of  another  worid,  which  he  en- 
deavored to  appease  by  alms  and  religidus 
foundations,  and,  as  his  end  approached, 
even  directed  resdtution  to  some  of  the  par- 
ties oppressed  by  the  exactions  of  Empsoa; 
and  Dudley.  He  died  at  his  palace  of 
Richmond,  in  April,  1509,  m  the  24th  year 
of  his  roffn,  and  53d  of  his  ace.  The 
reign  of  neary  VU  was,  upon  the  whole, 
beneficial  to  ms  countiy.  Being  conduct- 
ed upon  pacific  principles,  it  put  a  period 
to  many  dieordm,  and  gave  an  opiK>rtu- 
ninr  to  the  nation  to  flourish  by  its  inter- 
nal resources.  His  policy  of  depressing 
the  feudal  nebiUtr,  which  proportionably 
exalM  the  midw  ranks,  was  hi^y 
salmaiy;  and  it  was  especially  advanced 
1^  the  statute  which  allowed  the  break- 
inff  of  entaila  and  the  alienation  of  land- 
ed estates.  Many  other  beneficial  provis- 
ions also  date  finom  this  reign,  which,  how- 
ever, was  very  arbttraiy ;  and  the  power 
lost  by  the  aristocracy  for  a  time  gave 
an  undue  prepctaideranoe  to  that  of  the 
crown. 

HxhetVIII,  long  of  England,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1491,  and  suc- 
ceeaed  his  fiuherin  1509.  His  education 
had  been  rather  that  of  a  scholar  than  of 
a  prin<^ ;  but  a  handsome  person,  and  a 
finnk  and  sphited  manner,  rendered  him 
the  oljector  popular  attachment^.especial- 
ly  as  suecessor  to  a  sovereign  so  little  be- 
loved as  Henry  VU.  No  prince  could 
succeed  toa  throne  imder  happier  circum- 
stances, possessing  an  undisputed  title,  a 
fuU  trea8uiy,and  a  kingdom  nouruhing  in 
the  bosom  of  peace.  His  disposidon  for 
show  and  macnifioence  soon  squandered 
the  hoards  of  his  predecessor  ;  and  his 
vanity  and  unsuspicious  openness  of  char- 
acter made  him  an  earfy  object  of  for- 
eign artifice.    He  was  prevailed  upon  by 


pope  Julius  U  and  his  fitther>in-law,  Fer- 
dinand, to  j<nn  in  a  league  formed  agrinsc 
Louis  Xll  of  France.  Some  campaigns 
in  France  foUovired,  but  the  succes»of  the 
English  at  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs,  so  call- 
ed fix>m  the  flight  of  the  French,  behtg 
succeeded  by  no  adequate  result,  die 
taking  of  Toumay  was  the  only  fiiiit  o€ 
this  enensive  expedttioD.  Meantioie, 
more  s|Nendid  success  attended  the  Eng- 
lish arms  at  home.  James  IV,  king  of 
Scotland,  having  made  an  incursion  with 
a  numerous  bomr  of  troops  into  England, 
was  completely  defoated,  and  slain,  at  the 
batde  of  Flodden-field.  Heniy,  however, 
mated  peace  to  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
his  sister,  and  established  an  influence 
whiqh  rendered  his  kkisdom  kmg  secure 
on  that  side,  findinff  hunself  amused  br 
his  allies,  he  soon  aner  made  peace  vrilh 
France,  retaining  Touhiay,  ana  receiving 
a  laige.  sum  of  money.  The  aggrandize- 
ment of  Wolsey  now  becan  to  idve  a 
leading  foature  to  die  conauet  of  Henry* 
The  neglect  of  Wolsey  by  Francis  I*  pro- 
duced hostilities  fitMn  die  emperor  Itaxi- 
milian,  assisted  by  Enriish  gol|^  ;  and 
when  Charles  V  6uccee»Mi  to  the  Span- 
ish crown,  Fvande  found  it  expedient  to 
gain  Wdsey,  who^  in  consequence,  indue-* 
ed  hie  master  to  resign  Toumay,  and  en- 
ter into  an  amicable  coirespondence  with 
Francis.  In  order  to  cement  this  new 
fiiendship,  the  two  monarchs  had  an  in- 
terview near  Calais^  die  magnificence  of 
^riiich  gave  the  place  of  meethiff  the  de- 
nomination of  theMM^  A«  dm  i^gM. 
Notwithstanding  these  indications,  a  pros- 
pect of  the  papacy  being  artfully  held  out 
to  the  cardinal  by  the  young  emperor 
Charles,  his  interest  at  lengUi  gained  a 
preponderancy  in  the  Engnsh  coondls. 
The  principles  of  the  reformation,  props- 
gatea  by  Luther,  were  now  making  n|Nd 
sttides,  and  Henry  himsdf  vnote  a  Latin 
book  against  the  tenets  of  Luther,  which 
he  presented  to  pope  Leo  X^  who  fitvored 
him^  in  retuni,  with  the  title  ofdtftndet  of 
ihtfiM.  Luther  published  a  reiriy,  m 
which  he  treats  his  opponent  witn  little 
ceremony.  Charles  V  paid  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land m  1539;  and  induced  Wols^  and 
HeniY  to  declare  war  against  Fiance, 
which  was  again  invaded  by  .an  Enslish 
and  Flemisb  army;  under  the  eari  of  Snr- 
rey.  The  defeat  and  capture  of  Fruicis, 
at  the  batUe  of  Pavia,  gave  such  a  pre- 
ponderancy  to  die  power  of  ^  ernneror, 
that  the  akrm  produced  thereby,  added  to 
a  dkcoveiy,  on  the  part  of  Wobey,  that 
Charies  wai  only  amusing  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  papacy,  produced  not  only 
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%  peace  with  France,  but  a  deolaratioD  of 
-war  agaiiigl  ^  emperor,  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  raoet  Uj^rtant  event  in 
Heniy i  reign — his  divorce  fiom  Catharine 
of  Airagon.  (For  the.proceedinvs  which 
terminated  in  the  divorce  from  (Suhaiine, 
the  &11  of  Woleey  which  they  invc^ved, 
whh  the  aubvernon  of  the  ptaoel  claima, 
see  Caikarine  V  Arragm^  freUofy  and 
Grtai  Brkam.)  In  1532,  the  kinir  ven- 
tnred  privatehr  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn 
(q.  yX  and,  in  the  next  year,  an  open  avow- 
al of  the  maniase  foUowed.  Hennr  was 
ezcommonicated  by  the  pcf>e,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  break  off  all  allegiance  to  the 
Rooms  see,  and  to  declare  himself  su- 
prame  head  of  the  Ungliah  church.  Thus 
was  eflected  the  great  revolption,  by 
which,  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  this  reisn 
is  so  mnch  distinguished.  The  birth  of  a 
daughter  by  the  new  queen,  produced  a 
bill  for  regulating  the  succession,  which 
aettled  it  on  the  issue  of  this  marriage, 
and  declared  the  kinjr*s  daughter  by  Cadi- 
arine  illegitimate,  fiut,  although  Heniy 
discarded  the  audiority  of  the  Roman 
church,  he  adhered  to  its  theological  ten- 
eta.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  he  executed 
bisbop  Fisher  and  sir  Thomas  More,  for 
refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  dis- 
played an  aversion  to  the  principles  of  the 
reformers,  and  brought  many  of  them  to 
theistake.  His  temper  also  srew  more 
stem  and  aihitniy  as  he  advanced  in 
yean^  and  his  reign,  from  tins  period,  was 
that  of  a  despot  who  sacrificea  every  ob- 
stacle to  his  capricious  will  Finding  that 
the  monks  and  fnara  in  England  were  the 
moat  direct  advocates  of  the  papal  author- 
ity, and  that  they  operated  meet  influen- 
tnDy  to  create  dissatiafaction  among  the 
pec^ple,  be  suppregssed  the  monasteries  by 
act  of  partiameut,  and  thereby  inflicted  an  ' 
incuiable  wound  upon  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  England.  Tlie  revenues  of  these 
opulent  eMibKshmentB  were  granted  to 
the  crown,  which,  however,  was  not  pro- 
portioiiaUy  enriched,  as  Henry  lavisned 
many  grants  of  land  upon  his  courtieri, 
and,  l^des  settling  pensions  upon  the 
retained  abbots,  fKars  and  mcniks,  erected 
six  new  iNshopries.  Another  step  which 
promoted  the  reformadon,  was  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacu- 
lar tongue.  The  fiill  of  Anne  Boleyn 
(<|.  V.)  was,  however,  un&vorable,  for  a 
time,  to  the  reformers.  Heniy  married 
Jane  Seymour;  and  the  birth  of  prince 
Edward,  in  1597,  folfilled  his  wish  for  a 
male  hMr,  although  his  joy  was  abated  b^ 
the  death  of  the  queen.  It  waa  not  until 
1538,  that  the  dissohidon  of  all  the  reli- 


pons  houses  took  place ;  and  the  PJ^ctiliar 
indignation  of  Henry  fell  upon  Thomas 
k  Beckett  as  the  oppu^er  of  royal  au- 
thority. He  cited  the  saint  into  court,  had 
him  condenmed  as  a  traitor,  his  name  ex- 

C^  firom  the  calendar,  and  his  bones 
t  to  ashes.  The  ftte  of  Lambert,  a 
poor  schoolmaster,  idio,  being  condemned 
for  heresy,  aroealed  to  the  king,  was  more 
deserving  or  compasskm.  Hemy,  seated 
on  his  throne,  attended  by  the  lords  spir- 
itual and  tempond,  interrogated  him  ccm- 
ceminjg  the  real  presence,  and  imdeitodc 
to  refute  his  errors' from  the  Sciiptures 
and  the  schoohneu.  Six  bidiops  foUow- 
^ ;  and  in  conclusion,  Lambert  waa  ask- 
ed whether  he  would  recant  or  die.  He 
cLioae  death,  and  was  executed  with  cu-- 
cumstanoee  of  imusoal  cruelty.  Henry 
now  resolved  to  many  aMn,  and  Crom- 
well (q.  v.],  a  fovorer  of  ue  refbrmadon, 
recommended  Anne  of  Cleves.  The 
maniaffe  took  place  in  1540,  and  Heniy 
created  Cromwell  eaii  of  Essex ;  but  his 
dislike  to  his  new  wifo  hastened  the  foil 
of  that  minister,  who  was  condemned  and 
executed  upon  a  charge  or  treason.  At 
the  same  time,  Heniy  nrocured,  firom  the 
convocation  and  parliament,  a  divorce 
from  Anne  of  Cleves.  He  then  married 
Catharine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk— a  union  which  brpyght  hhn 
more  under  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
party ;  and  a  rigorous  persecution  of  the 
Protestants  followed  rapists  who  denied 
his  supremacy  were  treated  with  eqiiel  se- 
verity. Heniy  now  found  that  his  new 
queen,  of  ndiom  he  waa  veiy  fond,  had 
proved  false  to  his  bed  and;  on  further 
mquiiy,  her  conduct  before  marriage  was 
discovered  to  have  been  loose  an4  crimi- 
nal The  king  burst  into  tears  when  in- 
formed of  these  focts,  but  his  grief  quick- 
ly turned  into  fiirv,  and  she  was  accused, 
and  brou^t  to  the  block  ki  1543.  His 
obeeouious  pariiainent  fbnher  gratified 
him,  ny  an  act,  making  it  high  treason  for 
any  woman  whom  the  kim^  mifribt  there- 
after many,  to  pass  hersett  off  for  a  vir- 
ffin,  if  otherwise.  The  preference  shown 
by  the  king's  nephew,  James  V,  to  the 
French  alliance.  Drought  on  a  war  with 
Scotland,  in  15^  the  principal  event  of 
which  Was  the  rout  of  toe  Scotdsh  army 
at  Solway  Frith.  A  war  with  France 
followed,  and  the  king  passed  over  to 
Calais,  in  July,  1544,  at  the  head  of 
30,000  troope,  and,  being  jomed  by  14.000 
meii  fimn  tne  Low  Countries,  took  Bou- 
logne ;  but  in  the  winter  returned  to  Eng- 
land The  war  bsted  until  1546.  Hen- 
ry, in  1543.  married  his  rixdi  wifo,  Catha- 
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rine  Parr,  widow  of  lord  Latimer,  a  lady 
of  merit,  secretly  inclined  to  the  reforma- 
tion. This  queen  fell  into  great  danger, 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  Catholic  par- 
ty, but  found  means  to  avert  the  conse- 
quences. (Bee  Caihafyu  Parr.)  Dnease 
now  so  much  agmvated  the  naturd  tio- 
lence  of  Hehiy,  ^at  his  oldest  fiiends  fell 
victims  to  his  tynmny.  The  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, his  most  trusted  and  succe^ul  gen- 
eral, and  the  accomplished  earl  of  Surrey, 
his  son,  were  conunitted  to  tlie  Tower. 
The  l&tt^r  was  tried  for  an  alleged  Corre- 
spondence with  cardinal  Pole,  and  on  iui 
absurd  accusation  of  treasonably  quarter- 
ing a  portion  of  the  .royal  arms,  and  exe-^ 
cuted.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  pro- 
ceeded against  by  attainder,  without  trial 
or  evidence ;  tad  so  little  wa«  Henry's  fe- 
rocity mitigatM  by  his  ot^  approaching 
end,  that  nothing  seemed  so  much  to  con- 
cern him  as  the  fear  that  Norfolk  might 
escape ;  wliich  he  4id,  by  the  decease  of 
the  king  the  day  before  that  appointed  for 
his  execution.  It  was  lone  before  any 
one  would  venture  to  tell  Henry  of  his 
approaching  dissolution ;  but  tlie  commu- 
nication was  at  Icngtli  ihad^  by  sir  Antho- 
ny Denny,  and  the  king  heard  him  with 
resignation;  He  desir^  that  ai-chbishop 
Cranmer  mi^  be  aent  for,  bnt  was 
speechless  before  he  came,  and  coidd  on- 
ly, by  4  pressure  of  his  hand,  give  a  token 
of  his  dying"  faith.  He  expired  January 
28,  1547,  in  theJ^th  year  of  liis  reign, 
and  the  56th  of  his  age.  As  impressive- 
ly depicted  by  the  dyin^  words  of  Wot- 
sey,  his  cliief  chai-acteristlc  was  love  of 
sway.  This  passion,  which  was  at  first 
compatible  witli  generosity  and  feeling,  at 
length  produced  an  excess  of  pride,  impa- 
tience and  intolerance,  which  extinguish- 
ed the  sentiments  of  humanity,  and  ren- 
dered him  violent  and  sanguinary  in  the 
extreme.  He  made  himself  «o  much 
feared,  that  no  English  king  had  fewer 
checks  to  his  power;  and  liberty  and 
constitutional  equipoise  were  out  of  the 
question  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  or, 
what  is  worse,  the  forms  of  them  were 
rendered  purely  subservieiit  lo  his  pas- 
sions. No  hand  less  strong  than  his 
could  have  so  suddenly  snapped  the  chain 
which  bound  the  nadon  to  the  papacy. 
The  copiplete  union  of  Wales  with  Eng- 
land, and  the  conVer^on  of  Ireland  into  a 
kinedom,  date  fix>m  the  reign  of  Henry. 

Henry,  prince  of  Prussia  (Frederic 
Henry  Louis),  brother  of  Frederic  II,  was 
bom  at  Berlin,  1726.  (On  the  severe  and 
absm'd  education  which  he  received  for 
15  years,  till  his  father's  death,  see  the  ar- 


ticles fVtdme  JFUUam  j;  and  Fnderie  U,) 
In  17^  he  served  bis  first  campiriffn  as 
colonel  in  tlie  army  which  entei^  Mom- 
via,  under  the  command  of  the  king  and 
of  marshal  Schwerin,  and  wad  present  at 
the  battle  of  Czaslau.  In  1744,  he  de- 
fended, with  obstinacy  and  siiccees;  the 
dty  of  Tabor,  in  Bohemia,  surrouiided 
only  by  a  shagle  wall.  He  distingnished 
himself  still  more  (June  4,  I745y  in  the 
battle  of  Strigau  or  nohenfiiedberr,  where 
the  Prussians,  under  their  ktnff,  deffeated 
the  Austrian  army,  commanded  by  prince 
Charles  of  Lorrame,  and  began  to  devel- 
ope  those  |^«at  improvements  m  military 
tactics,  winch  after^irards  procnred  them 
80  much  honor.  Afberthe  peace  of  Dres- 
den, Frederic  H  invited  the  prince  and 
his  brother  Ferdinand  to  Potsdam.  Prince 
Henry  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  study. 
Wit}^  a  glowing  imagiiiation;  a  penetrating 
and  reflecting  mind,  a  firm  will,  always 
directed  by  good  purposes,  and  a  happy 
mempiy,  he  made  great  progress  in  h» 
studies.  Notwithstanding  his  severer 
studies,  he  found  time  to  cultivate  music 
and  painting.  His  reendence  at  Potsdam, 
wliere  Frederic  had  cbflected  nmnv  of 
the  men  of  hid  time  distinguisbea  for 
genius  and  boldness  of  thought,  contribu- 
ted essentially  to  give  an  independent  and 
loffy  tone  to  the  character  or  the  prince. 
In  1752,  his  brother  married  him  to  the 

Erincess  Wilhelmin^  of  Hesse-Caasel,  and 
uilt'  a  palace  for  him  in  Berlin.  A  few 
years  aner,  the  seven  years*  viiu*  Imoke  out, 
and  the  prince  now  ifound  an  opportunity 
to  apply  the  theories  he  had  studied  in 
peace.  In  the  battle  of  Prague,  the  un- 
shaken courage  of  Heniy,  nis  firmneBB 
and  coolness,  decided  the  success  pf  this 
splendid  day.  In  the  battle  of  Rossbach, 
he  received  an  honorable  wound.  After 
tliis  victory,  the  king  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Leipsic.  Soon  af- 
t^r,  he  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  second 
army.  During  the  whole  seven  yeare' 
war,  Henry  dl^inguished  himself.  After 
the  peace  conchided  at  Hubertsbui^, 
prince  Henry  hastened  back  to  tranquilh- 
ly.  The  castle  of  Rheinsbei^g  became  the 
seat  of  philosophy  and  the  muses ;  but  hiis 
confiding  trust  in  unworthy  men  excited 
domestic  broils,  which  destroyed  his  J;>eace, 
and  compelled  him  to  separate  fixun  his 
wife.  In  1771,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  em- 
press Catharine,  m  Petersbui^,  where 
they  deliberated  respecting  the  division  of 
Poland,  to  which  he  gained  the  consent 
of  the.  king  liis  brother.  In  the  war  of 
the  Bavarian  succession,  the  prince  coiu- 
manded   an   army,  which   marched  to 
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Dresden  in  July,  1778,  formed  a  leacue 
there  with  Saxony,  and  then  attacked  fio- 
henita.  The  want  of  proyiaona  compelled 
him  to  retreat,  and  tne  peace  at  Tescben, 
in  177^  put  an  end  to  the  war.  In  1784, 
die  prince  went  to  Paria,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  Fisting  the  moel  qjlendid  court 
in  Europe,  but,  in  reality,  to  propose  a 
connexion  which  should  put  a  stop  to  the 
anrandizement  of  Austna.  The  irreso- 
lution of  the  cabmet  of  VerHuUes  frus- 
ttated  this  plan ;  the  prince  retuned,  and 
ereiy  thin;  assmned  a  new  aspect,  in  oon- 
sequenee  of  the  death  of  the  great  king. 
Fretoic  Wilfiam  removed  his  uncle  fix>m 
public  buainen,  and  prince  Henry  was 
about  to  return  to  Fnuice,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  trouMes  in, that  country. 
He  foigot  the  ingratitude  of  his  nepheW 
in  the  conversation  of  phUosophen,  art- 
ists and  men  of  learning.  The  war  which 
Prusaia  undertook  agamst  France,  was 
not  approved  of  by  the  prince.  Over- 
come by  the  infirmities  ot  age,  he  await- 
ed intranquillHy  the  end  of  a  life  devot- 
ed to  the  welmre  of  the  state.  He  died 
at  Rheinsbeig,  Aur.  3,  1803.  In  1809, 
there  atmeaUMi  at  Paris  a  life  of  prince 
Uearj[PUmwkjpolU.dmSU.  da  Prince 
Hemide  Pr.  FHn  de  Fndme  U). 
1^  HxmiT,  Patrick,  the  second  son  of  John 
and  Saran  Henry,  and  one  of  nine  chil- 
dren, was  bom  lUy  99, 1796,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Hanover  aod  coloiqr  of  Virginia. 
Until  ten  yeara  of  age,  Patrick  Henry  was 
sent  to  a  school  in  the-  neighborhood, 
where  he  leained  to  read  and  write,  and 
made  some  small  progress  in  arithmetic. 
He  was  then  taken  home,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  his  father,  who  had  opened  a 
grammar  school  in  his  own  house,  he  ac- 
quired a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
La^  language.  At  the  same  time,  he 
made  a  conaderable  proficiency  in  the 
mathematics,  the  odyhranch  of  educa- 
tion for  which,  it  seems,  he  discovered,  in 
hte  youth,  the  slightest  predilection.  He 
was  oassionately  aiddicted  to  the  sports  of 
the  neld,and  could  not  brook  the  confine- 
ment and  toil  which  education  required. 
His  fioher,  unable  to  sustain  thee^^ense 
of  his  laige  and  hicreasmg  fiunfly,  found 
it  necessary  to  qualify  his  sons,  at  a  venr 
easfy  age,  to  support  themselves.  With 
this  view,  Patrick  was  placed,  at  the  age 
of  fifleen,  behind  the  counter  of  a  trader 
in  the  country.  In  the  next  year,  his- 
&ther  ourchased  a  small  adventure  a£ 
goods  for  his  two  sons,  William  and  Pat- 
rick, and  *<set  them  up  in  trade.**  Wil- 
liamV  habits  of  idleness  were  such,  that 
the  chkf  management  of  their  concema 


devolved  on  the  younger  brother,  and  that 
management  was  most  wretched.  One 
year  put  an  end  to  this  experiment,  and 
Patrick  was  engaged,  for  the  two  or  three 
fi>lk»wing  years,  in  s^tlinc  the  accounts  of 
the  firm  as  well  as  he  coiud.  At  the  early 
age  of  eiffhteen,  he  married  a  Miss  8hel- 
ton,  the  miMfl^ter  of  a  respectable  fiurner 
in  the  neichboriiood ;  and,  by  the  Joint  as- 
sistance of  their  parents,  the  young  couple 
were  settled  on  a  small  fiurm,  where,  with 
<»e  or  two  slaves,  Mr.  HenrV  had  to  dif 
the  earth  finr  subsistence.  His  want  or 
agricultural  skill,  and  his  unconquerable 
aversion  to  every  spedee  of  flysteroatic 
labor,  caused  him,  after  a  trial  of  two 
years,  to  abandon  this  pursuit  His  next 
step  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  ab- 
solute despair;  for,,  selling  off  his  httle 
possessions  at  a  sacrifice  for  cash,  he  en- 
tered a  second  time  into  the  inauspicious 
business  of  merchandise.  But  the  same 
want  of  method,  the  same  fedlity  of  tem- 
per, soon  became  apparent  He  resumed 
his  violin,  hiB  flute,  liis  book%  his  inspec- 
tion of  human  nature,  and  not  unfi^ 
quentiy  shut  up  his  shop  to  indulge  him- 
self in  the  &vQrite  sports  of  his  youth. 
His  reading,  however,  began  to  assume  a 
more  serious  character.  He  studied  ge- 
ography, read  the  charters  and  histoiy  of 
the  colony,  and  became  fond  of  historical 
woiks  generally,  particulariy  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and,  fitmi  the  tenacity 
of  his  memoiy  and  the  strength  of  hu 
judjpnent,  soon  made  himself  master  of 
theu*  contenti.  Livy  was  his  fiiyorite; 
and.  having  procured  a  translation,  he 
made  it  a  rale  to  read  it  through,  once,  at 
least,  in  everyvear,  dming  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life.  'Hie  second  mercantile  ex- 
periment in  a  few  years  left  him  a  bank- 
rupt ;  evenr  remnant  of  bis  property  was 
ffone,  and  his  fiiends  were  unable  to  assist 
him  any  further.  As  a  last  efibrt,  he  de- 
termined to  make  trial  of  the  law.  No 
one  expected  him  to  succeed  ;  hiil  unfor- 
tunate habits  were  by  no  means  suited 
to  so  laborious  a  profMoD,  and  the  sim- 
ation  of  his  afbirs  fi>rbade  an  extensive 
course  of  reading.  After  a  six  weeks' 
preparation,  he  obtained  a  license  to  prac- 
tise the  law,  being  at  this  time  of  the  age 
of  four  and  twenty.  He  was,  at  the  time 
of  his  admission  to  the  practice,  not  only 
unable  to  draw  a  deckration  or  a  plea,  but 
incapable,  it  is  said,  of  the  most  common 
and  simple  business  of  his  profession,  even 
the  mode  of  ordering  a  suit,  giving  a 
notice,  or  making  a  mraon  in  court  For 
three  years,  the  wants  and  distresses  of  his 
ftmily  were  extreme.    The  profits  of  Ins 
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practice  could  not  hsve  supplied  them 
even  with  th&  necessaries  of  life ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  spent  the  greatest  part  of 
his  time,'  both  during  his  smdy  of  the 
law  and  the  practice  of  the  first  two  or 
three  years,  with  his  fkther-in-law,  Mr. 
Shelton,  who  then  kept  a  tavern  at  Hano- 
ver court-house.  Whenever  Mr.  Shelton 
was  from  home,  Mr.  Henxy  supplied  his 
place  in  the  tavern.  The  oontroversy  be- 
tween the  clergy  op  the  on^  liand,  and  the 
legislature  and  peopte  of  the  colony  on 
the  other,  touching  the  stipend  claimed  by 
the  former,  which  had  created  a  great  ex- 
citement in  Virginia,  was  the  occasion  on 
which  his  genius  first  broke  forth.  The 
display  which  he  made  in  the  pcarsot^s 
ccnise,  as  it  was  popularly  called,  placed 
him,  at  once,  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 
in  that  quarter  of  the  colony  in  which  he 
practised  In  the  year  1764,  he  removed 
to  the  county  of  Louisa,  and  resided  at 
a  place  called  the  Roundidi)out  In  the 
autumh  of  the  same  year,  a  contest  having 
occurred  in  the  house  of  burgesses,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  James  Litdepafie,the  returned 
member  of  the  county,  of  Hanover,  who 
was  charged  with  bribery  and  corruption, 
the  pibties  were  heard  l^  counsel,  before 
the  comn^ittee  of  privileges  and  elections, 
and  Henry  was  on  this  oceasion  employed 
by  Mr.  I)andridge,  the  rival  candidate* 
Henry  distinguished  himself  by  a  brilliant 
disptoy  on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  suf- 
frage. Such  a  burst  of  eloquence,  fh>m  a 
man  so  very  plain  ai^  humble  in  his  ap- 
pearance, struck  *  the  committee  with 
amazement ;  a  deep  silence  took  place^ 
during  the  speech,  and  not  a  sound  but 
from  his  lips  was  to  be  heard  in  the  roo|n. 

In  1765,  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
house  of  burgesses,  with  express  reference 
to  an  opposition  to  the  British  stamp-act 
After  having  waited  in  vain  for  some  step  to 
be  taken  by  another,  and  when  the  session 
was  within  thr^  days  of  its  expected 
close,  he  mtroduoed  his  celebrated  resolu- 
tions on  the  8ta|np-act  After  his  death, 
there  was  found  among  his  papers  one 
sealed,  and  thus  endowed  :-^"  Enclosed 
are  the  resolutions  of  the  Virginia  assem- 
bly, in  1765,  concerning  the  stamp-act 
Let  my  executors  open  this  paper." — 
Within  was  found  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tions in  his  hand-writing.  On  the  back 
of  the  paper  containing  the  resolutions,  is 
the  following  endorsement,  also  in  his 
hand-writing : — **  The  within  resoluUons 
passed  the  house  of  burgesses  m  May, 
1765.  They  formed  the  first  opposition 
to  the  stamp-act,  and  the  scheme  of  tax- 
ing America  by  the  British  parliament 


All  the  cptonies,  either  through  ibv^  or 
want  of  opportunity  to  form  ap  oppfm- 
tion,  6r  fix>m  influence  of  some  kmd  or 
other,  had  remained  silent  I  had  been 
for  the  first  time  elected  a  burgess  a^  few 
days  before,  was  young,  ioexperieBoed, 
unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  house, 
and  the  members  that  composed  it  Find- 
ing the  men  of  weight  avetse  to  oppositioD, 
una  the  commeneement  of  the  tax  at  hand, 
and  that  ^o  person  vras  likely  to  step  foith, 
I  determmed  to  venture,  and  alone,  uoad- 
vised,and  unassisted,  on  a  blank  leaf  of 
an  old  law  book,  vtrrote  the  within.  Upon 
ofierliig  them  to  the  house,  violent  dmtes 
ensued.  Many  threats  were  uttered,  and 
mtich  abuse  cast  on  me,  by  tlie  parly  for 
submission.  After  a  long  a^  warm  con- 
test, the  resolutions  passed  by  a  very  small 
minority,  perhaps  of  one  or  two  only. 
The  alarm  spread  throughout  America 
with  astonishmg  quickiiess^  and  the  min- 
isterial party  were  overwhehnied.  The 
great  pomt  of  resistancie  po  British  taxation 
was  universally  established  in  the  cokuiies. 
This  brouffht  on  the  war,  w^iich  finally 
separated  the  two  countries,  and  (o^  in- 
dependence to'  ours.  .Whether  mis  will 
prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  will  dcupend 
upon  the  use  our  people  make  or  the 
blessings  whi^h  a  gracious  God  hath  bi^^^ 
stowed  on  us.  If  they  are  wise,  they  wii^^^ 
be  great  and  happy.  If  they  are  of  a  con- 
trary character,  they  will  be  misdrabk. 
Righteousness  alone  can  exalt  them  as  a 
uatioii.  Reader,  whoever  thou  art,  re- 
member this;  and  in  thy  ^hei«,  practise 
.virtue;  thyself,  and  encourage  it  in  oth- 
ers. ^  P.  Hewrt." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  debate  above- 
mentioned,  that  he  exclaimed,  **Csesar 
had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his 
CromweU^and  George  the  Third— ♦♦Trea- 
son t"  cried  the  spe&er — *^  Treason,  trea- 
son !"  echoed  fix>m  every  part  of  the  house. 
Henry  foltered  not  for  an  instant;  but 
taking  a  loftier  attitude,  and  fixing  on  the 
speaker  an  eye  of  .fire,  he  finished  his 
sentence  with  the  firmest  emphaas— *♦  nuof 
prq/U  by  thfitr  example.  If  this  be  treason, 
make  the  most  of  it".  From  this  period, 
Mr.  Henry  became  the  idol  of  the  people 
of  Virginia ;  nor  was  lus  name  confined 
to  his  native  state.  His  influence  was  felt 
throughout  the  continent,  and  he  was  ev- 
eiy  where  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
clmmpions  of  colonial  liberty.  Li  the 
year  1769,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  general  court  He  wanted  that  learn- 
ing, whose  place  no  genius  can  supply  to 
the  lawyer;  and  he  wanted  those  habits 
of  steady  and   persevering   application. 
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\rithout  which  that  leanuBg  is  not  to  be 
acquired.  But  on  questions  befiwe  a  iuiy, 
iiis  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  l£e 
lapid^  as  well  as  jusmees  of  his  infer- 
ences^ fiom  the  flittinff  ezpt^sssions  of  the 
countenance,  as  tp  miat  was  passhiff  in 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  availed  nim 
fiilly.  The  defc«ice  of  crioainal  cases  was 
his  great  professional  forte.  The  house 
of  burgesses  of  Virigpniay  which  had  led 
the  composition  to  the  stamp-act,  kept  their 
hi^h  ground  durinff  the  whole  of  the  en- 
0umg  contest  Mr.  Hemy  having  removed 
again  fiom  Louisa  to  his  native  countjr,  in 
the  year  1767  or  1768,  continXied  a  mem- 
ber of  that  house  till  the  close  of  the  rev- 
olution ;  and  there  could  be  no  want  of 
boklnesB  in  any  body  of  i^hich  he  was  a 
member.  He  was  one  of  the  standing 
committee  of  correspondence  and  ln(|uiry 
conc^ning  the  pretenaons  of  the  Irtish, 
.  which  was  appomted  by  the  house,  March 
12, 1773L  He  was  also  of  the  Qumber  of 
delegaoes  sent  by  Virginia  to  the  first  gen- 
eral omgress  of  the  oc^nies,  which  as- 
sembled in  Philadelphia,  September  4, 
1774.  When  the  conffress  rose,  he  return- 
ed home,  and  entered  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  again,  determined  upon  prose- 
cuting the  work  of  national  independence. 
In  tl&oare«',he  became,  by  hi&  zeal  and 
eflicieDOY,  obnoxious  to  the  reyal  governor, 
and  to  aU  who  were  disposed  to  maintain 
the  royal  cause,  <«c  who  dreaded  the  resort 
to  force. 

When  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Hemy  summoned  volunteers 
to  meet  him,  in  order  to  compel  the.  gov- 
ernor of  Viiginia  (lord  Dunmore)  to  re- 
store a  quantity  of  powder  ^hich  the  latter 
had  caused  to  be  taken  from  the  public 
magazine  at  Williamsburg.  This  vras  the 
first  milituy  movement  in  Virffinia.  'Hie 
govenor  issued  a  proclamation,  calling 
upon  the  people  to  resist  it ;  but  Henry, 
at  the  head  or  a  ccmsiderable  coips,  oblig- 
ed his  lordship  to  consent  to  the  payment 
of  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  die  pow- 
der virithdrawn.  The  volunteers  returned 
in  triumph  to  their  homes.  As  soon, 
however,  as  all  seemed  asain  quiet,  the 
governor  sent  forth,  thou^  without  any 
eSectj  a  viol^it  manifesto  against  ^  a  cer- 
tain Patrick  Hemy,  and  a  number  of  de- 
luded foUoweri,"  &c 

Hemy  to<^  a  leading  part  in  all  the 
subsequent  measures  wmch  ended  in  the 
prostration  of  the  ro^  authority,  and  the 
erection  of  an  independent  government  in 
Vurnnia.  The  colonial  convention  of 
1775  elected  him  the  colonel  of  the  &st 


regiment,  and  the  commander  of  '^  all  the 
forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  for  the  de« 
fence  of  the  colony.^  He  soon  resigned 
thia  conunand^  from  a  belief  that  he  could 
serve  the  cause  of  Ins  countir  more  ef- 
fectuallv  m  the  public  councik  than  in 
the  field.  Immediately  upon  his  resigna* 
tion,  he  was  elected  a  aelegate  to  the  con- 
vention.  and,  not  long  after,  the  first  got^ 
tmor  o/ihe  comnanweaUh^-eipoB/t  in  which 
he  proved  signally  serviceable,  by  sustain- 
ing the  public  spirit  duiing  the  revolution- 
ary sorugffle,  providing  recruits  and  sap- 
phes  forme  continental  army,  and  crusb- 
mgthe  intriffues  of  the  tories  who  infested 
Virginia.  His  administration  was  pro- 
longed by  reekctions  imxil  1779,  when  he 
retued  from  the  office,  being  no  longer 
eligible  without  intermission,  accordiikg  to 
the  constitution.  As  a  member  of  the 
legislature^  to  which  he  at  once  returned, 
li^  continued  to  serve  the  neat  cause 
until  the  end  of  the  war,  when  he  was 
again  elected  governor  of  Virginia.  The 
state  of  his  affairs  obliged  him  to  reagn 
the  station  in  the  autunm  of  1786.  In 
December  of  that  year,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  legislature  one  of  the  deputies  to 
the  convention,  held  at  Philadelphia,  for 
the  purpose  of  revising  the  fbdenu  consti- 
tution. This  appointment  he  declined,  it 
being  necessaiy  for  him  to  resume  the 
practice  of  the  (aw;  in  order  to  make  some 
provision  for  his  lionily.  During  the  six 
following  years,  he  r^jularly  attended  the 
courts,  and  his  great  reputation  obtained 
for  him  lucrative  business.  His  next  ap- 
pearance in  political  life  vras  as  a  member 
of  the  convention,  which  wna  to  decide  the 
fiite  of  the  federal  constitution  in  Virginia. 
Some  of  th^  features  of  that  instrument 
inspired  him  with  fears  for  the  liberties  of 
the  country.  All  his  great  powers  of  elo- 
quence and  his  personal  influence  were 
exerted  to  jm^cure  the  rejection  of  it 
The  amendments  proposed  by  Virgihia 
oriffinated  in  the  objections  so  vehemently 
and  {^usibly  urged  by  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates. He-  becune,  neverthdess,  a  con- 
vert to  the  e]i^cellence  of  the  «}'8tem^and 
an  earnest /e/ierolif/,  in  the  t^vofbld  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term.  In  the  spring  of 
17i)l,  he  bade  a  final  adieu  to  public  life, 
and,  in  17^  to  the  bar,  at  which  he  had 
gained  some  brilliant  triumphs,  which  are 
commemorated  by  his  distinguished  biog- 
rapher William  Wirt  (Life  of  P.  Hemy, 
Philadelphia,  1817).  In  1796,  the  post  of 
governor  of  the  state  was  once  more  ten- 
dered to  him  and  reflised.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  his  health  becan  to  decline, 
and  continued  to,  sink  gradually  until  the 
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moment  of  bis  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  6th  of  June.  Bfr.  Henry,  by  hie 
two  marriajree,  was  the  fiither  of  fmeen 
children.  By  his  fiivt  wife,  he  had  njc,  of 
whom  two  only  sumyed  him ;  by  his 
last,  he  had  six  sons  and  three  dai^pitmB, 
all  of  whom,  together  with  their  mother, 
were  living  at  his  death.  He  had  been 
fortunate  durinir  the  latter  part  of  hiaUfe ; 
and,  chieflr  by  me  meana  of  judidous  par- 
chases  of  lands,  1^  his  &mily,  \argp  as  it 
was,  not  only  independent,  but  rich.  In 
his  habitB  of  living  he  was  remaikubly 
temperate  and  firugaL  He  eeMoni  drank 
anything  but  water;  and  his-table  was 
iuraiahea  in  the  most  simple  manner. 
His  morals  were  strict  As  a  husb«n<L  a 
ftther,a  master,  he  had  no  superior.  Hq 
was  kind  and  hospitable  to  the  stranger, 
and  most  ftiendly  and  aocbmmodatinff  to 
his  neighbom.  He  was  neariy  mt  feet 
fai|^4  ^pare,  and  what  may  be  called  raw- 
boned,  with  a  sli^t  stoop  of  the  sheul- 
ders ;  his  com[)lezion  was  dark,  sun-bumt, 
and  sallow,  without  any  appearance  of 
blood  in  his  cheeks ;  his  countenance 
grave,  thoughtftd  and  penetrating,  and 
strongly  marked  with  the  lineaments  of 
deep  reflection :  the  eamesmees  of  his 
manner,  united  with  an  habitual  contrac- 
tion or  knittin|;  of  hb  browB,  and  those  lines 
of  thought  with  which  his  fiice  was  pro- 
fbsely  furrowed,  gave  to  his  countenance^^ 
at  scMne  dmes,  the  appearAnice  of  severity. 
Henry  was  gifted  with  a  strong  and  musical 
voice,  and  a  most  expressive  countenance, 
and  he  acquired  particalar  skillin  the  use 
of  them.  His  style  of  speaking,  to  judge 
from  the  representationB  of  bis  hearers^ 
was  altogether  more  succesafhl  than  that 
of  anv  of  his  contemporaries.  He  couM 
be  vehement,  insinuating,  humoroua  and 
aarcasdc  by  turns,  and  always  with  the 
utmost  eflftict  He  was  a  natural  orator, 
of  the  highest  order,  combining  imagina- 
tion, acuteness,  dexterity  and  ingenuity, 
with  the  most  forcible  action  and  extraor^ 
dinary  powers  of  &ce  and  utte];ance.  As 
a  statesman,  his  principal  merits  were 
sagacity  and  boldness.  His  name  is 
biuliantly  and  lastm^y  connected  witli 
the  history  of  his  country's  emancipati<Mi. 
Henrt  Chustophe,  emperor  of  Hay- 
ti.  (See  ChrigUmKey  and  Imti.) 
HxpATrris.  (See  Lher  Compknnt.) 
HJBPHAstioN,  the  ^iriend  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  a  noble  Macedonian  of 
Pella.  He  accompanied  the  king  in  his 
campaisns,  and  died  at  Ecbatana  (B.  C. 
3351  Al^rander,  who  vras  inconsobble 
for  nis  death,  intended  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  him,  but  died  himself  soon  a(ler. 


HxPTACHoan  (from  the  Gndi) ;  a  term 
which  with theancienti implied  a  oomunct 
tetrachord,  or  a  system  of  sevm  sounds.  It 
was  also  the  name  given  to  a  lyre,  or  dttors, 
with  seven  chorda  In  the  ancient  poetry, 
the  word  kndachord  aignifled  ceitam 
veraes  that  vifWe  sui^  to  the  sound  of 
seven  chords ;  that  is,  to  seven  different 
notes  or  tones.  The  interval  of  the  ftgrfo- 
eWc'  was  equivalent  to  our  seventh. 

HxPTARCHT ;  the  seven  kingdoms  into 
which  Enaiand  was,  divided  under  the 
Saxons  It  temunatM  in  837  or  828; 
when  king  £gfo6>t  united  the  seven  king- 
doms into  one,  and  assumed  the  title  of  kh^ 
of  England.    (See  Greert  Bittern.) 

Hkptateugh;  a  name  aometimes  given 
to  die  five  books  of  Moses,  or  Pentateuch, 
together  with  the  books  of  Joshufi  and  the 
Judges. 

luEACLinjB.;  the  descendants  of  Her- 
cules, ndio,  assisted  by  the  Dorians,  assert- 
ed ^e  claims  which  they  had  inherited 
to  the  Peloponnesus  by  aims.  Their 
attackahad  already  been  twice  repulsed^ 
when,  80  years  a^er  the  capture  ot  Troy, 
they  qipeared  a  third  time.  But  Aris- 
todemus,  one  of  their  leaden,  perished 
while  making  preparations  for  the  expe- 
dition, and  the  greater  part  -of  the  army 
was  destroyed  by  fiunine.'  In  their  dis- 
tress, they  consulted  the  oiacle  of  I>elphi, 
and  received  the  answer,  that  they  should 
follow  a  three-eyed  general,  whom  they 
found  in  the  ^toUan  Oxyhis^  riding  on  a 
mule  with  one  eye.  Conducted  by  him, 
they  penetrated  by  sevoal  points  into  the 
Peloponnesus,  conquered  almost  the  whole 
peniiisula,  and  distributed  the  country 
amtmff  iheur  commanders.'  Temenus  re- 
ceived Argoe  with  Mycene  and  Sicyon  ; 
Cresphomes,  Messenia ;  and  the  sons  of 
Aristodmnus,  Prodes  and  Eurysthenea, 
Lacedasmon,  where  they  reigned  in  com- 
mon. The  recovery  of  the  reloponnesua 
by  the  Heraclldie  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  Grecian  histoiy* 

Hbraclitus,  a  Greek  philosopher,bora 
at  Ephesusy  in  Asia  Minora  sumamed  the 
obacire^  flourished  in  the  ^9th  Olym- 
piad, about  500  B.  C.  Instead  of  accept- 
ing the  highest  official  dignities  in  his 
native  city^  he  devoted  himself  to  pUi- 
losophy.  He  travelled  in  different  coun- 
tries, particulariy  in  Afinca.  His  diqiod- 
tion,  gloomy  and  melancholy  by  nature,  as 
appears  also  in  his  philosophy,  early  im- 
pelled him  to  Aviia  all  mteroourse  with 
men,  on  account  of  their  vices.  Here- 
paired  to  s(^itaiy  mountains^  to  hve  dn 
roots  and  herbs,  but,  being  attacked  by 
a  fttal  disease,  was  obliged  to  return  to 
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the  dxy^  whern  lie  died  «o<hi  afterwardt, 
in  his  GOth  year.  He  left  a  work  on  the 
nature  of  thmis,  in  "which  he  treats  iJso 
of  religion  and  politics^  It  was  written 
in  an  obscure  and  fifurative  styles  and 
therefore  ezdted  but  little  attention,  and 
WM  finally  lost  From  the  little  of  his 
philosophy  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
It  appearothat  be  considered  fire  as- the 
element  of  all  things;  probably  nnder- 
ataoding  not  the  common  fire,  but  an  ethcn 
ital  fie^  substance;  which  supposition  i^ 
reconcilable  with  the  account  that  he 
MMundered  the  pure  air,  or  vapor,  to  be 
the  primitive  element  From  this  origi- 
nates the  worl^,  and  it  is  in  turn  re- 
produced by  the  world.  Every  thing  is 
in  a  constant  state  of  chan^  The  act 
of  originating  is  sepamtion  mia  the  prim- 
itive exist^ice  and  substance,  and.^is 
fi>unded  on  opposition;  enmitjr ;  extinc- 
tion is  the  solution  into  the  mimitive'  sub- 
stance, is  union,  love»  boCh  together 
fi>im  th^  harmony  of  the  jirimifive  sub- 
stance, and  operate  accordmg  to  the  law 
of  ne^sessity.  ^  We'  think  throngh  the 
divine  reason,  .lybich  we  draw  in  by 
breathing  while  we  are  awake.  .  In  i^ea- 
scm  alone  istruth^that  is^  in  the  univer- 
sal human  reason.  The  soul  after  death 
passes  over  into  the  aoul  of  the  worid. 

Heralb.  The  etymology  of  this  virord 
is  very  uncertain.  Some  derive  it  fVpni 
the  German  Hur  (army  V  and .  Aid  (a  ser- 
vant) ;  Leibnitz,  m>m  the  Welsh  Hend 
(a  messengeiO)  which,  with  the  insertion 
of  L  fires  the  German  HerokL  Others 
explom  it  by  the  German  Heer  and  oft  (in 
Low  Gennan,  old)^  (onei  grown  old  in 
war),  because  the  office  of  herald^  ^t 
touruaments,  was  given  to  persons  of  this 
description.  Other  derivations  have  also 
been  proposed.  The  orij^  of  heralds  is 
as  ancient  as  that  of  pneets^  They  are 
^NUid  among  all  imtions,  thepaHemm' 
Mrts  of  the  modems  being  the  same  as 
the  karaUk  of  the  ancients.  Their  per- 
sons are  inviolable,  otherwise  they  could 
not  accomplish  the  object  of  their  institu- 
tion. The  Romans  had  three  sorts  of 
heralds— the  caduasaiore»  (the  same  as  the 
Grecian  mfwxei),  heralds  of  peace ;  fid- 
aU$  (heralds  of  war  and  peace])  and  pr^ 
cones  (criers  or  mesaengera  of  the  supe- 
rior magistrates).  The  caductator  earned 
certain  plants  {verbena,  as  myrtle,  olive- 
branohes,  rosemaiy,  &c.)  in  his  hand,  as  a 
symbol  of  liis  (^ce,  and  for  bis  security. 
Among  the  Grecians,  he  carried  a  wand 
of  laurel  or  olive  (eaduceus,  q.  v.).  The 
Athenian  hendd  carried  a  wand  bound 
round  with  wool,  and  ornamented  with 


various  kinds  of  fhnts  (thecipcnwvijl  He 
oflen  united  other  employments  with  his 
office  of  herald,  as  that  of  cook  and  cup- 
bearer. The  Cfapeek  ai^Uation  Kupwns 
was  derived  fit>m  Ceryx  (son  of  Mercurv 
and  Pandrosos,  daughter  of  Cecrops^ 
fifom  whom  the  Athenian  heralds  origi- 
nated. The  Spartan  heralds  must  have 
l^een  derived  m>m  Talth/bws,  the  hendd 
of  Agamemnon,  who  wlis  worshipped  in 
a  temple  in  Sparta.  The  feciaUf,  Iform- 
ing a  college oiSO members, established  by 
Numa,  had  also  a  diplomatic  character,  as 
their  department  embraced  every  thing 
conhected  with  the  decoration  of  war 
^d  the  making  of  treaties.  If  a  war  way 
determined  upon,  they  solemnlv  proclaim- 
ed it  If  Rome  considered  herself  in- 
jured, tiJeciaUs  demanded  satisAudon.  If 
this  demand  was  not  complied  with  with* 
in  33  days,  the  ficudit  went  again  to  the 
hostile  fionti^s,  threw  a  bloody  niear,  and 
dechu^  W^  by  a  solemn  formula  (c2ari- 
gatio).  As  the  fit>ntierB  of  the  Roman 
territory  extended  &rther  and  farther  fix>m 
the  capita],  this  ceremony  was  peribrmed 
upon  afield  without  the  city  (ager  kbMUy 
^efeciaUs  wore  the  sacred  Derbena  as  a 
wreath  round  their  t^nples ;  and,  if  they 
were  sent  to  conclude  a  treaty,  they  car- 
ried a  flint  The  j9r<Botme«  were  employ^ 
ed  to  proclaim  matters  of  public  interest 
to  the  people,  at  reh^ous  ceremonies,  in 
the  cosiUia,  at  pul^c  sales,  judicial  trials^ 
in  the  senatej  on  the  publication  of  the 
laws  (which  they  read),  at  funerals,  at 
games,  m  the  army  (if  a  general  wished 
to  address  his  paen),  at  executions,  and 
at  all  public  meetings.  In  the  middle 
ages,  indigent  knights,  •  grown  old  in 
battle,  were  appointed  heralds.  Their 
duty  Vna  to  be  aibiteis  at  the  tourna- 
ments, to  pass  judgment  on  coats  of  aims 
apd  the  nght  of  knighthood.  The  fltudy 
of  armories  was  therefore  indisp^isable  to 
them;  hence  the  name  herdanf.  They 
were  also  the  chroniclerB  of  those  times, 
and  present  on  all  occasions  of  public 
ceremony.  In  France,  the  first  herald 
(rowTamtM)  was.  crowned  and  consecrat- 
ed with  reliffious  ceremonies.  There 
were  30  heralds  of  the  realm ;  the  seccmd 
in  rank  was  called  MomHwe  St,  Demf^ 
Qom  the  war-cry  of  king  Dagobert  The 
littalds  were  united  m  associations^  and 
thdr  duties  fi)Emed  a  branch  of  science, 
which  was  communicated  oulv  to  the 
members.  If  any  persoii  pretended  to  the 
character  of  a  herald,  who,  on  examina- 
tion, was  found  not  to  belong  to  the  cor- 
poration, he  was  driven  awajr  with  insults, 
and  sometimes  treated  with    violenee« 
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Most  of  the  European  ordere  liare  their 
heralds,  who  are  maateva  of  eeremoiuea. 
There  are  three  kinga  at  amia  m  Englaiid. 
The  h^c^ieat  ia  the  gaiter  kmg  at  amia 
{garder  princ^)}  the  second  for  the 
aouthem  proTiBcea  {Cltartneieux};  the 
third  fcr  the  noitheni  proTinoea  (Abrroy). 
Theae  three  Idnga  at  arme^tnth  aix  aubor- 
dinate  heralds  and  four  fiunuivaBti,  foon, 
under  the  presidency  or  the  earl  marsbali 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  henddV  college  or 
herald's  office,  eatabhahed  in  1340.  (See 
the  next  arHde.) 

Heraldet.  Anna  may  bekmg  to  in- 
dividuals, to  fi^nilies,  or  to  countries. 
Badges  and  emUeins  on  diiekls  and 
hehna  occurred  in  the  eailieat  times.  In 
Numbers  (chap,  i,  53),  the  children  of 
Israel  are  emoined  to  pitch  thdr  tents, 
«  every  man  by  his  own  camp,  and  every 
man  by  hia  own  atandard^"  with  the  en- 
signs of  h&B  fiither's  house.  The  poets  of 
the  Greeks  end  Romans  speak  of  paint- 
inffg  and  dencea  on  riiielda  and  h^tmeta. 
These  symbols  were,  moreover,  heredita- 
ry. Thus  Xenophoik  relates  that  the 
kings  of  the  Hedea  bore  a  goklen  eatj^ 
on  their  ahidds.  Suetonius  asserts  that 
Domitian  had  a  goklen  beard  for  bis  coat 
of  arms;  and  Tacitua  savs  of  the  indent 
Germans,  that  they  marked  their  shiekls 
with  brilliant  jt^lors,  and  that  certain^  stand- 
arda  wore  borne  before  them  ia  battle. 
Notwithstanding  these  traces,  of  armorial 
bearings  in  the  ancient  workVoor  herald- 
ry is  no  oUer  than  the  tournament^ 
That  armory  first  became  common  and 
regulated  by  oerta^i  rUlea  at  these  solemn 
festivals,  is  corroborated  by  the  following 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  find  no 
tomb  or  monument,  with  escutcheons, 
older  than  the  11th  century.  The  most 
ancient  monument  of  diis  kind  is  said  to 
be  the  bearings  of  a  certain  Varmond, 
count  of  Vassmurff,  in  the  church  of  8t. 
£mmerB%  at  Ratinon.  The  idiield  is 
coupi  of  argehtand  sable ;  over  it  is  a  lion, 
with  the  words  ".AifioI>Mi«i»JI££''  On 
most  of  the  other  tombs,  even  of  the  ^di 
century,  no  arms  are  found ;  and  the  use  of 
diem  seems  to  have  first  become  common 
in  the  13th  century.  The  first  pope,  who 
can  be  proved  to  have  had  a  coat  of  arms, 
is  Bonifiu^  VlII,  who  filled  the  pi^  see 
fitmi  1994  to  laoa  All  the  earber  jpap^l 
arma  are  the  fonciful  inventions  or  later 
fiaMrers.  On  coins,  alao,  no  armorial 
ensigns  are  fi>und  till  the  13di  century.. 
A  aecond  proof  of  our  assumed  origin  oif 
obata  of  arms  is  the  word  Nofatt,  which 
denotes  the  science  of  heraldiy  in  French. 
English,  Italian  and  Spanidi*    This  word 


has  most  probably  its  origin  ia  the  Ger- 
man word  Ma«eii  (to  blow  the  homU  for, 
whenever  a  new  knight  qipeared  at  a 
touraameot,  the  herald  had  to  sound  the 
trumpet,  alidf  because  aU  appeared  with 
doee  YBBOis,  to  ^iroclaim  and  expfadn  the 
bearing  of  the  ihield  or  coat  of  arma  be-, 
kmginff  to  each*  Because  this  was  per- 
formed by  the  herald,  this  knowled^  was 
ealledAcnuUiry;  and  because,  4n  domg  so, 
he  blew  the  trumpet,  it  v^as  called  Uaum- 
ing  (he  arm$.  That  this  was  a  preva9in€ 
mactice  at  tournaments,  may  be  proved 
mm  the  poeby  of  the  Troubadours  of 
the  13di  aikl  I3th  centuries;  Thence  it 
came,  that  those  hnight%  viliose  right  to 
i^spear  at  tournaments  had  already  been 
aiuionnoed  by  blazoning  their  arms,  fooie 
two  trumpets  on  thdi^  crest.  '  From  the  . 
Gennios,  this  custom  vros  trannnitted  to 
the  French ;  for  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
tournaments  were  usual  in  Germany 
much  earlier  than  in  Franee.  But  the 
French  carried  to  fiur  greater  periBctio& 
the  tournament,  end  ^  blazon  or  herald- 
ry connected  vrith  it,  as  they  did  the 
vidiole  system  of  chivahy.  Since,  more- 
over, the  French  language  prevailed  at 
the  court  of  the  Norman  kings  in  Eng- 
land, pure  Fr^ch  eiprosnionfl  have  beoi 
preserved  in  British  heraldry.  Thus  the 
ipreen  tincture  (c(^r),  in  a  coat  of  arms, 
IS  termed  vtrl  (though  in  French  tinaple, 
vriuch  orij^nally  denoted  a rMitkhnim; 
bii^t  redis  termed  gicetiles^probably  with 
an  allualcm  to  the  bloody  revenge  ef  wild 
animals,  which  play  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  heraldy] ;  me  divided  ahiekl  is^ 
mcHeover,  called  eoupi;  and  paetani,  re^ 
arardatU^  dannant,  couchanl,  &i^  aie  used. 
Gertpan  heraldry,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tains almost  pure  German  expresnons. 
In  a  coat  of  arms,  the  hehn  is  placed 
upon  the  shield,  and  the  ktt»  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  vrreadi.  Ata  tournament, 
the  mantle  of  the  knight,  with  the  hdm 
and  shield,  was  suspcSided  in  ^  the  hsts. 
The  cokas  or  tinctures  of  the  shields  had 
their  foundation  in  the  custom  of  the 
most  ancient  Germans,  of  giving  then: 
shields  various  colors— a  custom  which 
received  a  tender  meaning  in  the  touriia- 
ments  of  the  middle  ages,  the  knight, 
bound  to  defond  the  honor  of  dame8,and 
devote  himself  to  their  protection,  wear* 
ing  their  cokm  on  his  diield.  1^  degrees, 
the  partitions  or  sections  <m  shiiuds  came 
into  use ;  for  when,  as  ofien  Occurred,  a 
kni|;fat  was  the  champion  of  several  la- 
dies, he  bore  several  ccrfors  on  his  shield, 
which  had  therefore  to  be  divided  mto 
fiekis.    When  the  martial  youth  of  almost 
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^  Ihinpe  left  their  homes,  tbont  die  end 
of  the  litfa  century,  iDBpired  with  relupbos 
endniaiaBni,  to  conquer  the  Holy  Land, 
tbe  use  of  anm  became  still  more  jj^enerBl 
and  neceasarj.     In  order  to  diatmguiah 
the    national   armies  and  ftmilieSy  th<^ 
princes   and   commanders  chose    their 
avmboby  sometimes  in  commemoration  of 
the  exploits  and  events  of  the  campaign^ 
or  of  the  disnitj  of  the  conmiander,  and 
aometimiM  fiom  mere  ftncy  or  pctfsing 
homOT.^-The  ^tactical  (unctions  of  the 
henld  comist  m  blazoning,  histori^ing, 
paasing  judgment  on,  and  mawhalliny, 
coats  of  arms.    Blazoning  is  the  methodi- 
cal description  of  a  beannff.    In  the  first 
place,  tbe  shield  is  described  according  to 
Its  tinctures,  figures  and  partitions.    The 
ioierior  parts  of  an  escutcheon  are  ihea 
blazoneo, — tho  helm,  with   its  magnia, 
wluch  are  trumpet,  iinngs  aUd  plumes^ 
men  and  animab,  or  their  members;  then 
the  wreath  and  its  tinctures ;  after  which 
tbe  coronet,  cap,  &c ;  finally  the  support- 
ers, the  mande,  the  device  and  other  sec- 
ondary things.    To  historify,  in  heraldry, 
is  to  explain  the  history  of  a  coat  of  arms, 
its  origm,  and  die  changes  it  has  under- 
gone,   if  the  herald  is  to  explain  a  bear- 
mg  historically,  he  muDst  show  that  this 
^gure  is  the  pr^er  emblem  of  the  ftbnily 
or  country.     He  derives,  for  instance, 
from  historical  sources,  the  proof  that  the 
double-headed  eag^  of  the  Roman  kinff 
was  first  introduced  in  the  bennning  of 
the  14th  century,  under  Albert!^  t^d  that 
previously,  fixHn  the  time  of  Otho  II,  the 
royal  eagte  had  but  one  head}  that  the 
three  lec^Mrds  in  the  English  arms  were 
first  derived  in  1127,  under  Henry  I,  fi:om 
the  Norman  house.    The  marshalling  of 
arms  consists  in  the  preparation  of  new 
escutcheons.    In  this  matter,  the  herald 
eidier  follows  the  orders  of  a  sovereign, 
or  he  invents  die  idea,  and  makes  die  plan 
of  the  escutcheon  according  to  his  owd 
judgment,  or  he  composes  a  new  escutch- 
eon firom  several  coats  of  arms.    In  he- 
raldic science,  arms  are  distinguished  by 
different  names,  to  denote  the  causes  of 
their  being  homo,  such  as  arm»  of  domm- 
ion,  ofpreUnsumy  of  conceanon,  of  coifimu- 
fi%,  ^  patrmart^  of /cmuSy,  of  aUxaoict^ 
of  maooutwfu  of  auwnfUon,     Those  of 
ifciwMtiofi  and  sovere^gT^y  ore  those  which 
emperors,  kings  and  sovereign  states  con- 
standy  bear,  TOinjf,  as  it  were,  annexed  to 
the  territories,  kingdoms  and   provinces 
they  possess.    Thus  tboe  are  the  arms  of 
En^^and,  of  France,  &c    Arms  of  pre* 
iamon  are  those  of  kingdoms,  provinces 
or  feeiritorie%  to  which  a  prince  or  k>rd 


has  somd  claim,  and  which  he  adds  t6  his 
own,  ahhoiii^  sudi  kkifdoms  or  territo- 
ries are  possessed  by  another  prince  or 
kwd.    Arms  of  ceMceMion,  or  augmmieh 
tion  ^  Amisr,  ar?  etitire  arms,  as  die  for- 
tretf  of  Gibraltar  on  the  escutcheon  of 
lord  Heathfidd.    Arms  of  wmmtmhf  be- 
long to  l^oprios; cities,  companies,  &«.; 
oipatrvnagty  to  governors  of  provkices, 
loids  of  manors,  &c    Arms  of  faaifi^ 
are  die  property  of  indrviduals;  and  it  is 
criminal  in  any  persons  not  of  die  ftmily 
ti»  asBufne  them.    Arms  of  cUUnnct  show 
the  imion  of  femihes  and  iadividiials. 
Arms  of  wccestion  are  tdcen  up  by  those 
who  inherit  certain  estiktes,  manors,  ^tc, 
eidier  bv  will,  entail  or  donation,  and 
whidi  the^  impale  or  quarter  vrith  their 
owiL    This  multiplies  the  tides  of  some 
ftmihes  firom  necessity,  and  not  fh>m  os- 
tentation. Armsof  ajstifr^y<um,oraMumpliM 
€Brm9y  are  taken  up  by  the  caprice  or  fancy 
of  persons  who  assume  diem  without  a 
lej^al  tide.    They  are  also  such  as  a  man 
of  his  proper  rinit  may  assume,  v?ith  the 
approbation  of  his  sovereign  and  of  the 
kmgofarms.    The  pSrts  of  arms  are  the 
escutcheon,  the  tinctures,  cluffges  and  or* 
naments.    Heralds;  distinguish  nine  cBf- 
i^ht  points  in  escutcheoiie^  in  order  to 
determme  exacdy  the  positions  of  the 
beating  they  are 
figure.    A,  the  dex- 
ter  chief;  &,  precise 
middle    chief;    C, 
sinister    chief:    D, 
honor  point ;  E,  fcm 
point;  F,   aombril 
point;     G,   dexter 
oase;     H,    precise 
middle  base;  I,aii^ 
ister    base.      The 
imdvrti  mean  the  variable  hue  common 
both  to  the  shields  and  their  bearings; 
and  there  are  seven  tinctures— yellow  or 
gold,  expressed  by  dots,  white  or  argent ; 
red,  by  perpendicular  lines ;  blue  or  azure, 
by  horizontal  lines;  purple, by  diagonal 
lines  fix^m  right  to  left;  green,  hy  the 
some  fix>ih  left  to  right ;  black,  by  horizon- 
tal and  perpendicumr  lines  crossing ;  and 
orange  and  blood  colors  are  expremd  by 
diagonal  lines  crosnng  each  otner.    The 
chwrgti  are  the  emblems  occupying  the 
field  of  the  escutcheon,  or  any  part  of  it 
All  charges  are  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  himorMt  mrlinarieSj  mA-ordmaries  and 
common  charrts.     Honorable  ordinaries, 
the  principal  charges  in   heraldiy,   are 
made  of  hues  only,  which,  according  to 
their  disposition  and  ft)rm,  receive  difier- 
ent  names.     Sub-ordinaries  are  ancient 
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kerakUc  figures  fte<|ii6iitly  used  in  coaia 
of  aims,  and  which  are  distinguished  by 
tenas  appropriatod  to  each  of  them. 
Common  charges  are  oomposed  of  natur- 
al, artificial,  and  eren  imaginary  things 
such  as  Stan,  animals,  trees,  ships,  £c 
The  omameQts  that  accompany  or  sur- 
round escutcheons,  were  introduced  to 
denote  the  birth,  digni^  or  office'  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  arms  appertain^ 
7^y  are  used  both  by  clergy  and  laity*. 
Those  most  in  use  i|re  of  ten  sorts,  yiz^ 
crowns,  coronets,  ihitres,  helm^  man- 
tlings,  cAcf»Mnix,  wreaths,  crests,  scrolls  and 
simporterB.  The  crest  is.  the  highest  part 
or  tnov  ornaments  of  a  coat  of  arms.  ^  It 
is  called  creft  from  the  I^atin  word  crista, 
which  signifies;a  comb  or  tuf^  such  as 
many  biras  have  upon  their  heads,  as  the 
peacock,  &c.  Crests  were  andentiy 
marks  of  great  honor,  because  they  were 
worn  only  by^  heroes  of  great  valor  and 
high  rank,  that  they  might  be  the  better 
distinguished  in  an  engaj;ement,  and 
thereby  rally  thdr  men  if;  dispersed. 
They  are  at  mesent  considered  as  mieje 
ornaments,  xhe  scroll  is  an.  onuunent 
usually  placed  below  the  shield  and  sup- 
porters, containing  a  motto  or  short  sen- 
tence, alluding  thereto,  oi*  to  the  bearings 
or  to  the  bdirer's  name. 

H^BAULT  BE  Si^cHELLEs,  Made  Jean, 
advocate-general  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  and,  after  die  revolution,  royal  com^ 
missaiy,  member  of  the  iribunai  of  cassa- 
tion, deputy  firom  the  department  of  Paris 
to  the  legislative  assembly,  and,  at  lengthy 
a  member  of  the  national  convention, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1760.  He  conduct- 
ed before  the  revolution  as  an  upright  and 
able  magistrate.  At  the  sessions  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  he  presented  Several 
reports,  particularly  relative  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  ministers.  In  July,  1793,  he 
joined  in  the  decli^ndop  tliat  the  countiy 
was  in  dan|;er ;  an^  he  subsecjuentlv  advo- 
cated vindictive  measures  agamst  the  roy- 
alists. He  preaded  in  the  national  assem- 
bly in  September,  ,and,  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention,  he  warmly  engaged 
in  the  schemes  of  the  revolutionary  party. 
About  this  time,  he  was  charged  with  the 
management  of  some  negoSatioDs  with 
Ibreign  powers,  but  they  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. He  was  then  sent  on  ft  mission 
to  Alsace,  and,  at  Colmar,  he  ran  great 
risk  of  being  assassinated  in  apopular  in- 
surrection. In  November,  1792,  he  was 
again  employed,  as  a  commisnoner  from 
th^  convention  to  the  army  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Blanc^  and  he  was  thus 
absent  firom  Paris  dunng  the  trial  of  the 


king.  He,  howeteiv  in  conjunction  with 
his  colleagues,  Jagot  and  Simond,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  convention,  chaiginff,  Lou- 
is XVI  with  an,  uninterrupted  series  of 
treasons,  and  recommending  his  condem- 
nation, without  mentioning  the  punish- 
ing to  be  inflicted.  But  he  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  contest  between 
the  Mountain  and^ironde  pardes,  and  he 
powerfully  co-operated  in  tne  destructioa 
of  the  latter.  He  was  also  a  inember  of 
the  committee  of  puUic  safety.  But  all 
his  services  to  tl^e  terrorists  did  not  save 
him  ftom  the  sciUQR>ld.  He  was  denounc- 
ed, March  17, 1794»  for  having,  as  he  was 
accuse^lt  concealed  an  emigrant,  and  as 
belonging  to  the  faction  of  jDanton,  with 
whom  li^  was  executed 'on  the  5th  of' 
April  foUowinff.'  He  (^splayed  groit 
courage,  or  rather  levity  or,  conduct,  in 
his  last  momenti^  bidding  adieu  to  |iis 
companions  With  as  much  sang-froid  as 
if  he  had  been  going  to  ^  party  of  pleas- 
ure.* 

HEasARiUBg  or  Hortus  Siccus  ;  a  dry 
garden ;  an  appellation  given  to  a  collec- 
tion of  specimens  of  plants,  carefully 
dried  and  preserved.  The  vahie  of  such 
a  collection  is  very  evideiit,  since  a  thou- 
sand minutiie  may  be  preserved  in  the 
well-dried  specunens  of  pkmts,  which  the 
most  accurate  engraver  ^ould  have  omit- 
ted. Specimens  oucht  to  be  coHected 
when  d^,  and  carried  home  in  a  tin  box. 
Pknts  may  be  dried  by  pressing  in  a  box 
of  sand,  or  with  a  hot  smoothing  iron. 
Each  of  these  has  its  advantages.  If 
pressure  be  employed,  a  botani^  press 
may  be  procureo.  The  press  is  macle  of 
t>vo  smooth  boards  of  nard  wood,  18 
inches  long,  12  teoad,  and  ^  thick.  - 
Screws  must  be  fixed  in  each  comer  with 
nuts.  If  a  press  cannot  eaaly  be  had^ 
books  may  oe  employed.  Next,  some 
quires  of  unsized  blottmg  paper  must  be 
provided.  The  specimens,  when  taken 
out  of  the  tin  box,  must  be  careful^ 
Spread  on  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  covered 
with  a  ^gle  sh^t  of  the  paper,  quite 
dry;  then  three  or  four  sheets  of  the 
same  paper  must  be  placed  above  the 
plant,  to  imbibe  the  moisture  as  it  is  pres»- 
*  liie  words  of  Camille  Desmoulins  and  H^ 
rault,  at  thdr  trial,  and  of  Danton,  at  hts  eirecn- 
tion,  are  stroogty  mariced  with  the  stamp  of  the 
men  and  the  time.  When  Desmouhns  was 
'33  d>M,  VAgtdu 
H^iiU   de   S^ 


asked  his  age^  he  answered, 
Mafu-culotte.  Jetus-Christ." 


chelles  answered,  when  iisked  for  his  name, "  Je 
fn*apptlU  Marte-Jtan^  n&au  pm  taUlana,  infme 
pamd  Us  tainU,'*  At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  he 
offered  to  emhrace  J>aa(oa,  who  repubed  him 
bluntly,  with  the  w^>rds,  "  iionUx  d^ne,  not  UUt 
aurarU  U  temps  <U  te  boistr  dam  It  panUrJ^ 
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ed  out  It  is  then  to  be  put  Into  the 
presB.  As  maoy  plants  as  the  press  will 
hold  may  be  pOed  upin  this  manner.  At 
fifst,  they  ought  to  be  pressed  gently. 
AAer  bemg  pressed  for'  about  twenty-fo^r 
houTB^  the  plants  ought  to'  be  examined, 
that  any  leaves  or  petals  which  have  been 
Mded  may  be  spread  out,  and  diy  sheets 
of  paper  bid  over  them.  They  may  now 
he  feplaced  in  the  pressL  and  a  jneater  de* 
gree  of  pressure  implied.  The  press 
OQ^  «>  stand  near  a  fire,  or  in  the  sun* 
flhine.  After  remaining  two  days  in  this 
situation,  they  diould  be  again  examined, 
mod  dry  sheets  of  paper  be  uud  over  them. 
ThepresRue  dien  ought  to  be  considera- 
bly mcreased.  After  remaining  three 
days  longer  in  the  press,  the  plante  may 
be  taken  out,  and  such  as  are  sufficiently 
diy  may  be  put  in  a  dry  sheet  of  writing 
paper.  Those  plants  which  are  auecu- 
leot  may  require  more  pressure,  and  the 
blotting  paper  to  be  acain  reneweiL 
Plants  widen  dry  veiy  qiSckly  ought  to 
be  pressed  with  considerable  force  when 
fint  put  into  the  press;  and,'  if  delicate, 
the  blotdng  v^per  should  be  changed 
every  day.  When  the  stem  is  woody,  it 
may  be  thinned  with  a  knifo,  and,  if  the 
flower  be  thick  or  globular,  as  the 
thisde,  one  side  of  it  may  be  cut  away,  as 
•0  that  is  necessary,  in  a  specimen,  is  to 
preserve  the  character  of  the  class,  order, 
ppenos  and  species.  Plants  may  be  dried 
in  a  box  or  sand  in  a  more  expeditioiis 
msnner;  and  this  method  presmres  die 
color  of  some  plants  better.  The  speci- 
mens, after  bemf  pressed  for  10  or  12 
hours,  must  be  laid  within  a  sheet  of  blot- 
tine  paper.  The  box  must  contain  an 
MDOi  deep  of  fine  dry  sand,  on  which  the 
sheet  is  to  be  {rfaced,  and  then  covered, 
with  sand  an  inch  thick;  another  sheet 
may  then  be  deposited  in  die  same  man- 
ner, and  so  on,  till  the  box  be  fiill.  The 
box  must  be  placed  near  a  fire  for  two 
or  three  days.  Hien  the  sand  must  be 
carefidhr  removed^  and  the  plants  exam- 
ined. If  not  sufficiently  dried,  they  may 
again  be  replaced  in  the  same  manner  for 
a  day  or  two.  In  drying  plants  with  a 
hot  smoothing  iron,  they  must  be  placed 
within  sevenl  sheets  of  blotting  paper, 
and  bfoned  till  they  become  sufficiently 
dry.  This  method  answers  best  for  dry- 
ins  succulent  and  mucilaginous  plan^ 
When  properly  dried,  the  specimens 
should  be  placed  in  sheets  of  writing  pa- 
per, and  may  be  sligfady  foslened  by  mak- 
ing the  top  and  btmom  of  the  stalk  pass 
throiHgh  a  slip  of  the  paper,  cut  for  the 
purpose.  The  name  of  the  genus  and 
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speckB  shoidd  be  written  down,  the  place 
where  it  was  found,  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  the  season  of  the  year.  These  spe- 
cimens may  be  collected  into  genera,  or- 
ders and  classes,  and  titled  and  preserved 
in  a  portrfoho  or  cabinet  The  inethod  of 
preserving  mamr  of  the  dyptogamous 
plants  is  more  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  moisture  which  they 
eontun,  and  the  grettter  delicacy  of  their 
texture. 

Herbelot,  Bartholomew  d';  a  cele- 
brated Orientalist,  bom  of  a.  good  family, 
at  PariS)  in  1625.  Afbr  having  gone 
through  a  course  of  smdy  in  the  universi- 
ty of  his  native  c^,  he  applied  himself 
particulariy  to  the  Easteip  languages,  widi 
a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  die  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  He  vioted  Italy  for  improve- 
ment, and  formed  an  acquaintance,  at 
Rome,  with  Lucas  Holstemud  and  Leb 
Allatius,  two  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  age.  He  was  patronized  by  cardinal 
Griroaldi,  who,  in  1656,  sent  him  to  Mar- 
seilles to  meet  Christina,  queen  of  Swe- 
den, then  on  her  way  to  Itome :  and  that 
princess  was  much  pleased  With  hfs  so- 
ciety. On  his  return  to  France,  the  min- 
ister of  state,  Foucqnet,  reeeivea  him  into 
his  family,  and  gave  him  a  pension  of 
1500  livres.  On  the  disgrace  of  his  pat- 
ron, DUerbelot  was  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  the  general  ruin  which  involved 
the  dependants  qf  the  follen  statesman^ 
and  his  merit  procured  him  the  office  of 
Oriental  iilterpreter  tothe  king  of  France. 
After  some  years,  he  again  travelled  into 
Italy.  At  Leghorn,  he  was  introduced  to 
the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  Ferdinand  II, 
who  mvited  him  to  Florence,  where  he 
arrived  in  July,  1666.  He  was  magnifi- 
cently entertained  by  the  duke,  and  vras 
^ilso  gratified  with  a  present  of  a  valuable 
collection  of  Eastern  manuscripts.  While 
in  Ital^,  he  commenced  his  great  woric, 
the  Onental  Library ;  and,  being  recalled 
to  Paris  by  Colbert,  a  pension  was  given 
him,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  pro- 
ceed  witU  his  undertaking.  It  was  his 
first  design  to  haVe  publidied  his  collec- 
tion in  die  Arabic  language,  and  types 
were  cast  for  the  puipoee  of  printing  it 
But  the  death  of  Colbert  having  inter- 
rupted this  plan,  he  recomposed  his  woric 
in  the  French  language,  as  likely  to  prove 
more  generally  useful.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  chancellor,  M.  de  Pont- 
chartiain,  he  was  afterwards  appdnted  to 
the  royal  professorship  of  Syiioc,  vacant 
fay  the  death  of  M.d'Auvergne.  He  died 
at  Paris,  December  8,  169&  His  book 
was  published  in  1697,  under  the  tide  of 
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Ld  BiUiM^  Onadak  (fi>lio).  Bo- 
fiides.thii^  lie  left  a  c<^ectioa  on  the 
nme  subject,  eotitleid  Anikolfifiaf  and  a 
diotUmaiy  in  the  TiuFkish^  PeraiaiL  Amhic,. 
and  Latin  languages,  neither  of  which 
has  been  printed.  The  best  edition  of 
the  Oriental  libruy  ^  that  of  the  Hacue, 
(1777,  fbur  volumes,  4toA  with  the  sup- 
plements of  GaUand  and  Yisdelou. 

Hekbbkstkui,  Si^ismund,  baron  o^  a 
distinguished  politician  and  historiogm- 
pher,  was  bom  in  I486,  at  Vippach,in  Car* 
niola.  He  studied  law,  but  after^yards 
became  a  soldier^  and  foujriit  against  the 
TutIdb.  The  emperor  of  CSeraiany  in- 
trusted him  with  important  npssioQs.  In 
1516,  he  was  sent  to  Chi;istian  IJ,  king  of 
Denmark,  to  induce  bun  to  nve  up  his 
foolish  and  unhappy  passion  for  Dyreke. 
(See  CkntUcM  IL)  ^  SooAafter  his  retuni, 
he  was  sent  to  Russia,  and,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, to  Constantinople.  In  fiict,  he  trav- 
elled over  dmoet  all  Europe.  He  was 
made  piiyy-oounsellor  ahd  president  of 
the  coUege  of  finances.  In  1553,  he  re- 
tired from  public  li^  and  died  in  15^. 
His  name  has  been  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity by  a  woric  which  is  still  highly  es- 
teemed—IZenitfi  Moicotfiticanm  Cammm' 
torn,  quibui  JRuftuB'  ac  MUfofoUi  mif 
Mucwuz  Deseru)^,  dmogrcmkuut  TcUm- 
Utf  Religionit  huUcaHof  Mmu  exciniendi 
ft  tradmuU  Oratore$y  Rmararia  tft  Mosco- 
viam  Am  d  aUa  quidam  contmmtur.  ,It 
has  been  often  pubUshed  and  trandated. 
The  writers  on  Russia  call  it  the  best  of 
the  eariy  works  on  that  countiy.^  An  au- 
tobiogiaphy  of  Herbeistein,  to  the  year 
1545,  ramained  unpublished  till  1805, 
when  it  appeared  at  Buda,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Kovachich.  From  this  Addung 
diiefly  took  his  biography  of  Herberstein 
(Petersburg,  1818). 

HaaBBRT,  Edward,  lord  Herbert  of 
X^herbury,  in  Shropshire,  was  bom  at 
Mputgomenr  castle,  m  Wales,  in  1581.  At 
the  age  of  13,  he  was  entered  as  a  gentle- 
man commoner  at  University  college,  Ox- 
ford. In  1600,  he  "^ent  to  London,  and, 
shordy  after  the  accession  of  James  I, 
became  a  knight  of  the  Bath^  having  nre- 
vioosly  married  the  heiress  of  sir  mUiam 
Herfoeit,  another  branch  of  the  family. 
He  then  visited  the  continent,  canying 
with  him  those  chivalrous  ideas  with 
which  the  oath  and  ceremonies  of  the 
investit^re  of  the  <Hder  of  the  Bath  seem 
to  have  impressed  him.  He  returned 
to  Endand  in  1607,  and,  in  1609,  quitted 
it  again,  in  order  to  join  the  Ffngliah 
forces  serving  in  aid  of  the  prince  of  Or- 
ange, at  the  siege  of  Julien,  where  ho 


disdnguished  himself  hv  his  rash  and  lo- 
mantic  bi[avery.  On  tb^  conclusion  of 
the  siege,  he  returned  to  London,  where 
he  lyas  one  of  the  mos(  conspicuous 
characters  of  the  period.  His  gallantly 
towards  a  court  lady,  which,  however,  he 
asBertB  tk>,  have  be^  without  criminality, 
produced  an  attempt  by  her  husband  to 
asBBSHiniitte  him  in  the  ttreets  of  London, 
which  he  foiled  by  an  extraoidm^y  effi>rt 
of  courage  and  dexterity.  In  1614,  he 
served  again  in  the  Low  Countries,  under 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and,  m  1616,  was 
sent  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France, 
where  he  resented  some  hiffh  languai|;e  on 
the  pait  of  the  constable  Luynes,  the  &- 
vori^  ii£  Louis  XIII»  with  so  much  qnrit, 
that  a  complaint  was  sent  to  the  E^g&ah 
coiirt,  which  produced  his  recalL  He 
cleared  himself  however,  so  wdl  to  king 
James^  that,  on  the  death  of  Luvnes,  he 
was  sent  back  to  France  as  resid^t  am- 
bassador. At  Paris,  in  1624,  he  printed 
his  fiunous  book,  De  VeritaU  prwi  ifuim- 
gtidur  a  AeveMnme,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  assert  the  sufficiency,  univeisality 
and  perfection  of  natural  religion,  with  a 
view  to  prove  the  uselessness  of  rev^- 
tion.  An  inddent  which  he  has  men- 
tioned as  occurring  previously  to  its  pub- 
Ucatiou,  a^rds  a  remarkable  proof  or  the 
power  of  imagination  over  an  enthusiasdc 
mind.  Bdn^  in  his  chamber,  doubtful  as 
to  the  propriety  of  publishinfp  his  book, 
on  one  &ir  day  in  aunmier,  his  casement 
opened  to  die  south,  the  sun  shining  dear, 
and  no  wind  sdrring,  ^  I  took,"  says  he, 
^'mybook  Dt  VeriiaU  ia  my  hand,  and, 
kneeling  devoutly  on  my  knees,  said 
these  words— *0  thou  eternal  Ood,  author 
of  the  light  which  now  shines  upon  me, 
and  giver,  of  aU  inward  illuminations,  I 
do  beseech  thee,  <^  thy  infinite  goodness, 
to  pardon  a  greater  request  than  a  sinner 
ought  to  make.  I  am  not  satisfied  enough 
whetherl  shall  publish  this  book  He  Vtri- 
iatt.  If  it  be  for  thy  gloiy,  I  beseech 
thee  give  me  some  sign  m>m  heaven ;  if 
not,  I  shall  auppiess  it*  I  had  no  sooner 
spoken  these  words,  but  a  loud,  though 
yet  gentto  noise  came  fix>m  the  heavens 
(for  It  was  like  nothing  on  earth),  which 
did  so  comfort  and  cheer  me,  that  I  took 
my  petition  as  mnted,and  that  I  had  the 
sgn  demanded."  He  makes  the  moat 
solemn  assertions  of  the  trutii  of  this  nar- 
rative, and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  fiiUv  behered  i^-«n  extraoitiinary 
instance  of  vanity  and  self-delusion  in 
one  whose  chief  aigument  against  reveal- 
ed religion  is  foun£d  on  the  unprobabili- 
ty  ^Heaven  woukl  commumcote  its 
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wiDto«putof  tfaeworidoidy.  Inl699L 
he  returned  fitmi  France,  and  was  created 
an.  Irish  peer,  and  aAerwaids  an  Ei^riiah 
baron,  bv  the  title  of  lord  Bahtri  of  Cher- 
Little  more  is  heard  of  him  in 
life,  except  that,  he  joined  thepar- 

itary  party  in  the  first  instance,  but 

stibsequentty  quitted  it,  and  was  a  great 
sufierei'  in  nis  fortune  in  consequence. 
He  died  in  London,  1648.  The  character 
of  lord  Heifaejt  is  strongly  marked  in  his 
meuMnra,  which  show  him  to  be  Tain, 
punctilious  aM  fancifiil,  but  open,  gener- 
ous^ br^ve  and  dismterested.  The  Dt 
VtntaU  was  followed  by  a  work  entitled 
Dt  RtMgione  GenHUum^  £rronmque  apud 
ea$  Gorum  (or  an  Inquiiy  into  those 
Causes  which  misled  the  Priests  and 
Sages  of  Ahdquity).  Soon  after  his 
de^  was  puMished  his  Life  and  Reign 
of  Heniy  VIU,  Triiieh  is  rather  a  pane- 
gyric on  that  prmce,  dian  a  fiur  r^resen- 
imtion.  The  jQngUsfa  style  of  lord  Her- 
bert ia  strongs  numly,  and  fi^ee  from  the 
quaint  pedantry  of  the  ase.  A  collection 
of  his  pqems,.  published  by  his  son,  in 
16^  dMpkyshule  poetical  merit  His 
entertaining  memoirs,  written  by  hiinsdlf 
remained  in  manuscript  until  first  printed 
by  lord  Orford4  at  Strawberry^hill,  in  1764. 
HERBERT,  George,  youncer  brother  of 
the  auliject  of  the  last  ardcle,  was  bom 
at  Montgomery  castle,  April  9, 1503;  and 
receiTod  his  education  at  Westminster 
achooL  and  TVhiity  college,  Cambridge. 
His  talents  attracted  the  notice  of  James  I, 
but  the  death  of  his  mi^es^,  in  1635,  put 
an  end  to  his  prpspects  of  promotion,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  other  motives,  induc- 
ed him  to  take  orders  in  the  church  of 
Enc^and.  In  1630,  he  took  priest's  or- 
dos^  ai^  was  presented  to  therectonrc^ 
Bemerton,  near  Salisbury,  in  Wihsbire. 
He  died  in  163^  His  firiend,  Nicholas 
Ferrar,  published,  from  Herbert's  manu- 
script, The  Temple:  sacred,  Poems  and 
nifate  Ejaculations  (Cambridge,  16631 
The  poetry  of  Herbert,  in  common  witn 
that  of  Doime  and  Cowley,  is  deformed 
by  point  and  antitheas,  and  obacured  by 
metaphysical  alhisbn ;  but  some  of  his 
lYunor  pieces,  in  spite  of  their  defects,  a^e 
extremely  beautiful,  and  may  be  said  to 
bear  the  stamp  of  genius.  His  life,  by 
Isaac  Wahon,  bas  been  often  published. 

HBRCtTLANXUlI,  Or  HKBCITLAlfUlI,  a  ciQT) 

11,000  paces  distant  finom  Naples^  was  so 
completely  buried  by  a  stream  of  lava 
and  a  shower  of  ashes,  in  an  eruption  of 
mount  Vesuyius,  during  the  reign  of  Ti- 
tus, A.  D.  79,  that  the  site  of  the  city  was 
no    longer    risible.     The    neighboring 


Pompoi,  on  the  river  Samo,  one  of  th^ 
most  populous  and  commercial  cities  of 
this  CiMist,  find  Stabice,  which  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  modern  Gragnano,  together 
with  Oplontia  and  Teglanum,  experienced 
the  same  fiite.  '  Eariier  excavations  were 
already  forgotten,  when  three  female  stat- 
ues (now  in  die  Dresden  museum)  were 
$>und  in  djirgiiup  a  wdl,  by  the  direction 
of  prince  Emu^  at  Poitioi,  a  village  mtu- 
a|ea  on  the  spot  of  the  ancient  mrcula- 
neum.  Alter  this  discovery,  farther  ex- 
cavation was  prohilnted  by  the  govern^ 
ment,  and  nothinff  more  v^as  thought  of 
the  matter  tiU  Charles,  kmg  of  Spain, 
fether  of  Ferdinand  IV,  having  teken 
possession  of  die  conquered  Naples, 
chose  Pordd  for  his  spnng  residetice. 
Now  (1738)  the  well  was  duff  deeper,  and 
traces  of  ouildings  were  round.  The 
theatre  of  Heroulaneum  vras  the  first  dis- 
covery. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  ig- 
norance of  the  superintendent,  the  Span- 
ish eacineer,  Rocco  Gioachipo  Akubietrey 
was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  maliv  fine 
remaons,  A  Swiss  enffineer,  Charles 
Weber,  having  received  me  superintend- 
ence of  the  work,  a  better  method  was 
adopted,  and  to  diis  intelligent  man.  who 
was  succeeded>  bjr  the  equally  skilful  La 
Yega,  we  are.  indEebted  for  the  arrange- 
ments which  were  afterwards  made.  In 
1750,  StabiflB  and  Pompeii  virere  explored. 
The  latter  place,  being  covered  widi  ashes 
rather  than  lava,  was  more  easily  examin- 
ed. Here  were  discoveced  the  extensve 
ruins  of  an  .amphitheatre.  In  the  cellar 
of  a  villa,  97  female  skeletons  were  found 
near  a  door,  and  the  impression  of  the 
breast  of  one  of  these  unfertunate  per- 
sons in  a  once  soft  and  subsequently 
hardened  mass  of  ashes.  Ornaments  for 
the  neck  and  aims  virere  lying  around. 
Here,  also,  near  the  lower  door  of  a  villa, 
were  feund  two  skeletons,  one  of  which 
h^  a  key  in  one  hand,  and,  in  the  other, 
a  bag  vrim  coins  and  cameos.  Near  them 
were  silver  and  bronze  vessels.  It  was 
supposed  that  one  was  the  master  and  the 
omer  the  d^ve,  and  that  they  were  suffo- 
cated, under  the  mass  of  ashes,  while  en- 
deavoring to  find  the  passage  out  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  moe^  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  city  had  time  to  save 
themselves  by  flight  For, the  antiquary 
and  archflDolbgist,  antiquity  seems  here  to 
revive,  and  awakens  sensations  which 
Schiller  has  so  beautifldly  described  in 
Uie  poem  Pompeii  and  Herculaneuni. 
The  ancient  streets  and  buiMuigs  are 
again  tlnown  6pen,  and  in  them  we  see, 
as  it  were,  the  domestic  life  of  the  an- 
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cientB.  We  had  never  before  had  such 
an  opportunity  of  becommg  acquainted 
with  t$e  dispoaition  of  the  houses  of  the 
ancients,  and  with  th^  utensils.  These 
discoveries  are  especially  important  to  lit- 
erature and  ait,  since  a  great  treasure  of 
manuscripts  and  works  of.  art  has  been 
found.  In  1759,  l6d6  papyrus  rolls  were 
discovered  in  a  villa  of  the  ancient  Hercu« 
laneum.  The  expectations  of  the  learned 
world  from  these  literaiy  treasures  have 
not  yet  been  fulfilled,  since  the  woric  of 
examining  the  manuscripts  has  been  car- 
ried cm  very  slowly ;  but  still  it  is  of  some 
importance  that  we  have  become  better  ac- 
qu^int6d  with  the  material  of  the  ancient 
manuscripts,  and  perhaps  the  difficult 
business  of  unrolling  these  remains  of  an- 
cient times  iirill  at  length  be  rewarded  with 
the  discovery  of  some  work  of  impor- 
tance. The  rplls  were  of  a  cylindnca^ 
form,  and  so  much  charred  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  tobacco  toUs.  An-> 
tonio  iHaggio.  invented  a  8lm{4e,  but  in- 
genious machine,  to  unroll  the  n^anu- 
ecripts,  previously  strengthened  ^y  gold- 
beater's skin,  by  means  of  siik  threads  at- 
tached to  their  exterior  edge.  The  uses 
of  this  machine  were,  however,  very  lim- 
ited; and  various  other  experiments  on  the 
manuscripts,  which  were  for  the  most 
part  not  only  reduced  toa  coal,  but  almost 
entirely  dissolved  by  the  moisture  which 
had  penetrated  them,  afibrded  no  satisfiu^ 
tory  resulta  According  to  an  examina- 
tl<m  instituted  by  sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in 
Ni4)les,  m  1819, 407  of  the  1696  rolls  had 
be^  unrolled,  of  which  only  88  were 
found  legible ;  24  had  been  sent  as  pres* 
ents  to  foreign  princes,  and,  of  the  remain- 
ing 1365^  oiSy  from  80  to  190  were  in  a 
state  which  promised  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess, accMtung  to  the  chemical  method 
invented  by  him.  (See  Jowmal  <^  tht 
Jtoycd  hi9t&uH(m,  April,  1819.)  ,  The  au- 
thors of  the  works  hitherto  discovered  are 
Epicurus,  Philodemoe,  Demetrius,  Poly- 
stratus,  Cobtes,  PhBDdrps,  Phanas.  Theire 
have  been  published  Hercvktneimum 
Vdiamnum  qwt  9uper$iaii  (torn.  i.  and  ii, 
Nq>les,  179a-1609,  fblio) ;  Disstrtaiidnes 
bagogictB  ad  HercuUm,  VolL  Esaolanatio^ 
neni  {pars  i,  Naples,  1797).  In  1894,  the 
university  of  Oxford  pubh^ed  Htrcur 
loMnsiwn  VolL  Partes  du^  containing 
fragments  from  the  papvri  at  Oxford.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fouith  book  of 
Philodemos,  upon  music,  which  is  printed, 
is  only  a  worthless  decUonation  on  its 
uses.  The  second  volume  of  the  woric 
first  mentioned  contains  the  natunilphi- 
losophy  of  Epicurus.    Scotti  and  Cfario 


Eoenni  have  been  eng^geA  in  the  j 
mtation  and  publication  of  these  Woiksb 
The  knowledffe  of  ancient  art  has  gained 
more  by  the  discoveries  made  here  than 
literature.  How  many  statuesi  bassHreliefr 
and  other  works  of  sculptoie  have  been 
fbtmd  in  these  buried  cities  \  The  paint- 
inffs  OH  the  WaOs  discovered  here,  among 
wmeh  are  Andromeda  and  Peneus^  Di- 
ana and  Ehdymion,  the  education  <^ 
Bacchus,  and  the  celebrated  AUobraBdine 
wedding  (see  Miobnmt&n),  are  of  particu- 
lar importance,  whether  wo  eonsiaer  their 
subjects  or  composition,  the  drawing  or 
coloring.  The  portions  of  the  wall  wmck 
contair^  them  have  been,  cut  out,  and 
are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Portki, 
in  16  apartments,  under  ^lass  frames^  and 
marked  P.,  E^orSL^to  mdicate  whether 
they  were  found  in  Pompeii,  Hereubne- 
um  (called  by  the  Italiana  JSncofcmsl  or 
Stabise.  T^e  antiques  discovered  in  these 
buried  cities  are  represented  in  the  great 
work,  Ls  AntiMa  ^EreoUmo  (Naples^ 
17571  wfaichj  with  the  not  very  critical 
CaUmgo  degk  Antidd  MmumewH  ^Erco^ 
lanOi  by  Bayardi.  (1755),  comprises  10  fo- 
lio volumes.  These  pointings,  and  seme 
discovered  later,  are  represented  in  the  ox 
first  volumes  of  this  costly  work  (€^ 
qwdche  ^negfBCumi  eft  PasquaU  Ccancam), 
of  which  there  is  also  a  cheaper  edition, 
by  David,  in  France.  During  the  reign 
of  Murat,  the  excavations  were'  earned, 
oh  withjgreater.activiQivand  on  a  more 
systematic  plan.  Rossini,  Scotti  and  P^- 
•etti,  at  Napl^  were  engaged  in  unrolling 
and  deciphering  the  Herculanean  manu- 
scripts, and  some  valuable  litenuy  re- 
mains of  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquinr 
were  more  or  leas  completely  restored* 
The  attempt  of  the  German,  Sickler,  at 
London,  in  1818,  to  unroll  the  manuscripts 
had -not  the  expected  success,  the  rolls 
being  too  muck  injured.  The  attempts 
of  sir  Humphrey,  In  1820,  were  also  im- 
succeesfiiL  The  excavations  took  place 
particularty  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  and 
in  the  consular  way  leading  Groin  Pom^ 
peii  to  Naples.  A  part  of  the  beantiftil 
ceiling  and  floors  of  marUe  has  been 
deposited  in  the  galleries  of  the  museum* 
others  in  the  saloons  of  the  drawing  acad- 
emv,  for  the  study  of  the  artists.  Hie 
politioal  events  of  the  year  1815  inter- 
rupted  the  excavationai  In  Februaiy, 
1816^  king  Ferdinand  1  ordered  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  labor.  The  ruins  were 
subsequentiy  almost  closed  up.* 

*  Since  the  conuneQcemcnt  of  1838,  the  gov- 
ernmeut  of  Naples  have  caused  excavations  to 
be  midt.    They  have  discovefed  the  nost  sptea^ 
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HKRcm.ss  (caDed  by  the  Greeks  Hera- 
eU$  and  wSeirfcv);  the  most  celebrated  hero 
of  the  mythological  age  of  Gieeoe,  in 
'whom  poetiy  has  preaeoted  a  model  of 
human  peHectioD,  accordiog  to  the  ideas 
of  the  heroic  ace,  the  higl^  bodily  yig- 
or,  united  with  me  finest  qualities  of  hum 
aoid  heart  which  entered  into  the  ccmcep 
tioils  of  that  p^ody  and  all  devoted  to  the 
welftre  of  mankind.  The  hero  is^  indeed, 
a  man,  but  the  godMke  portion  of  his  ma- 
ture is  of  divine  origin.  He  is,  therefbre, 
the  aon  of  the  king  of  the|;oda,  by  amor- 
fa]  mother.  His  nature  strives  periieftiaDy 
after  divine  exceDence,  but  under  tnecbm- 
mon  eondidobfr  of  humanity ;  that  is,  amid 
a  ceosolcsB  succesmon  of  lalwrB  and  sacri- 
fices. His  indomitable  perseverance  gives. 
faim  the  victory.  This  victory  ^ows  us 
the  triumph  of  the  divine  partof  man'b 
nature  over  the  earthly.  His  deadi  secures 
faim  immortality,  and'  a  seat  among  the 
foda.  What  story  can  be  more  interest^ 
mg  and  instructive  than  that  of  Hercules, 
throughout  of  a  moral  tendency,  under  an 
aDegorfoal  veil,  and  presenting  so  clear  a 
picture  of  human  Kfe,  its  ahemations  of 
fortunes,  its  struggles,  its  Jiopes  and  its 
prospects !  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  it 
has  afiSmied  a  fiivorite  subject  fbr  poets 
and  artists,  and  that  his  achievements  have 
been  multiphed  without  number  or  con- 
flistency.    Thebiith  of  Hcarules  was  at- 

dkl  private  boaie  of  tbe  aocieott  thai  has  ^rtr 
been  seen  b/  modern  eyea.  Tbe  bouao  has  a 
Mite  of  chambers,  -with  a  court  in  the  centre. 
These  if  a  separate  part  of  the  mansion  allotted 
to  the  females,  a  garden,  snrroaoded  by  arcadf^s 
and  cohmms,  aira  also  a  ^prand  saloon,  which 
probably  senred  for  the  meeUng  afifie  whole  fam- 
uj.  Another  bouse,  also  discovered,  was  very 
remarkable,  from  tbe  quantity  and  nature  of  tlie 
prorisions  in  it,  none  of  wfaicn  have  been  disturb- 
ed for  18  centories ,  for  the  doors  remafned  fasten- 
ed, in  the  same  state  as  they  were  at  the  period 
of  the  catastrophe  which  buried  Hercnlaneum. 
Tbe  famflj  ^^rkich  occupied  this  mansioa  was,  in 
all  likelihood^  when  the  disaster  took  place,  lay* 
in|^  in  provisions  for  the  irinler.  Tbe  provisions 
found  m  tbe  store-rooms  consist  of  dates,  chest' 
nuts,  large  walnuts,  dried  figs,  almoocb,  prunes, 
com,  oil,  peas,  lentils,  pies  ami  bams.  The  intetr- 
oal  arrangement  of  tbe  house,  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  ornamented,  all,  in  fhct,  announced 
that  it  bad  belonged  to  a  very  rich  family,  and  to 
admiren  of  the  arts }  for  there  were  discovered 
anaay  picfurM,  representing  Polyphemus  and  Gal- 
atea, Hercules  and  the  throe  Desperides,  Cupid 
and  a  Bacchante,  Mercury  and  lo.  Perseus  lull- 
ing Medusa.  There  were  also  in  tne  same  bouse 
vases,  articles  in  glass,  bronze  and  terra  cotta^  as 
weH  as  medallions  in  silver,  representing  in  relief 
ApoUo  and  Diana.  The  persons  who  direct  the 
excavations  have  caused  tbem  to  be  continued  ia 
the  same  street,  and  they  wiU.  in  regular  order, 
search  the  shops  and  ho(iiM>s  which  border  on  each 
side,  and  also  tbe  lane^  which  branch  off  from  it. 
23» 


tended  with  many  miraculous  and  super- 
natural events.  Hercules  was  brought  up 
at  TirynthuB,  or,  according  to  Diodorus,  at 
Thebes ;  and,  before  he  had  completed  his 
eighth  month,  the  jealousy  of  Jimo,  intent 
upon  his  destruction,  sent  two  snakes  to 
devour  him.  The  child,  not  teriified  at 
the  si^t  of  the  serpents,  boldly  seized 
them  in  both  his  hands,  and  squeezed 
them  to  death,  while  his  broker,  Iphidfis, 
alarmed  the  house  with  his  niriitful 
shrieks.  Jupiter  sou^t  to  protect  his  &- 
vorite  in  eveiy  manner,  and  to  make  him 
worthy  of  immortality.  .  Once,  while  Ju- 
no was  slumbering,  he  laid  the  infimt  on 
her  breast,  that  he  might  suck  the  milk  of 
the  goddess.  She  awoke,  and  cast  from 
her  the  hated  babe.  Some  drops  of  mi& 
that  fell  from  her  formed  the  milky  way. 
Witlr  the  milk  of  the  goddess,  he  imbibed 
immortality.  He  was  early  instrueted  in 
the  liberal  arts,  and  Castor,  the  sod  of  Tyn- 
darus,  taught  hihi  how  to  fight,  Eurytus 
how  toshoot  With  a  bow  and  arrows.  Au- 
tolycus  to  drive  a  chariot,  Li^us  to  play  on 
the  lyre,  and  Enmolpus  to  sing.  He,  like 
the  rest  of  his  iUtistrioi^s  contemporariefl^ 
soon  after,  became  the  pufnl  of  tne  C«i- 
taur  Chirem  and  under  him  he  perfected 
himself  and  became  the  most  valiant  and 
accomplished  hero  of  the  age.  When  he 
had  completed  the  years  of  boyhood,  he 
retired  into  a  solitary  district,  and  stood  at 
the  meeting  of  two  wavs,  reflectiBg  on  his 
ftte.  Two  lovely  female  figures  approach- 
ed, and  one  (Pleasure)  invited  him  to  fol- 
low her  flowery  poth ;  the  other  fVirtue) 
invited  him  to  choose  a  course  full  of  la- 
bor and  selfHM>ntrol,  but  crowiled  with 
honor  and  immortali^.  Tlie  suit  of  Vir* 
tue  prevailed,  and  Hercules  resolved  to 
pursue  her  guidance  without  Shrinking. 
In  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  he  resolved  to 
deliver  the  nei^borhood  of  moimtCitbfie- 
ron  fifom  a  huge  lion,  which  preyed  on 
the  flocks  of  Anmhitiyon,' his  supposed 
father,  and  which  mid  waste  the  adjacent 
coimtry.  He  wem  to  the  court  of  Thes- 
pitis,  king  of  Theepis,  who  shared  in  the 
general  calamity,  and  was  entertained 
Siere  during  50  days.  The  50  daughtexB 
of  the  king  became  mothers  by  Hercules, 
during  his  stay  at  Thespis.  After  he  had 
destroyed  the  Hon  of  mptmt  CithsBron,  he 
delivered  his  country  fifom  the  annual 
tribute  of  a  hundred  oxen,  which  it  paid 
to  Ei^ua  Such  public  services  became 
universally  known,  and  Crfeon,  who  then 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  rewarded  the 
patriotic  deeds  of  Hercules  by  giving  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  intrusting 
him  witn  the  government  of  his  kingdom. 
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As  Hercules,  by  the  wiH  of  Jupiter,  was 
subjected  to  the  power  of  Euiystheus,  and 
obbfled  to  obey  mm  in  erery  respect,  Eu- 
rys£eu8,  acquaihted  with  his  successes 
«aid  rising  power,  ordered  him  to  appear 
at  Mycenc^  and  pedbrm  the  Jaboni  which, 
by  priority  of  birth,  he  was  empowered  to 
impose  upon  him..  Hercules  refUsed,  and 
Jiino,  to  punish  his  disobedience,  rendered 
him  so  delirious  that  he  killed  his  own 
children  by  Megara^  supposing  them  to  bo 
the  ofi&pring  of  Eurystheus.  (See  Mera* 
rtu)  When  he  recovered  the  use  of  nis 
senses,  he  was  so  struck  with  tlie  misfor" 
tunes  which  had  proceeded  from  his  hi* 
sanity,  that  he  concealed  himself^  end  re- 
tired from  the  society  of  men  for  some 
time.  He  afterwards  consulted  the  ora- 
de  of  Apollo,  land  was  told  that  he  must 
be  subsei^ient,  for  twelve  years,  to  the 
will  of  Euiystheus,  in  compliance  to  the 
commands  of  Jupiter ;  and  that,  after  he 
had  achieved  the.  mostcelebnited  labors, 
he  should  be  redconed  in  the  number  of 
the  gods.  So  plain  and  expressive  an  an- 
swer determined  him  to  go  to  Myceme, 
and  to  bear  with  fortitude  whatever  gods 
or  men  imposed  upoii  him.  Eur3rstheu8, 
seeing  so  great  a  man  totally  subjected  to 
him,  and  i^yprehensive  of  so  powerful  an 
enemy,  commanded  him  to  achieve  a  num- 
ber of  enterprises  the  -most  difficult  and 
arduous  ever  kuowh,  genei^ly  calldd  the 
twelve  labors  of  Hercmes,  The  &vors  of 
the  gods  had  ipompletely  armed  him  yvhea 
he  undertook  his  labors.  He  had  receiv- 
ed a  coat  of  arms  and  helmet  from  Miner- 
va, a  sword  from  Melncury,  a  horse  from 
Neptune.  %  siiield  from  Jupter,  a  bow  and 
arrows  from  Apollo,  and  from  Vulcan  a 
golden  cuirass  and  brazen  buskm,  with  a 
cdebrated  club  of  brass,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  writers.  The  met  hhor 
imposed  upon  Hercules  by  Eurystheus 
was  to  kill  the  lion  of  NemsBa,  which  rav- 
aged the  country  near  Mycenae.  The  he* 
ro,  unable  to  destroy  him  with  his  anrovra, 
boldfy  attacked  him  with  his  dub,  pursu- 
ed him  to  his  den,  and,  after  a  dose  and 
sharp  engagement  he  choked  him  to  deaths 
He  carried  the  dead  beast  on  his  shoul- 
ders to  MprceniB,  and  ever  after  clothed 
himself  with  the  skin*  Eurystheus  was 
80  astotushed  at  the  sight  of  the  beast,  and 
at  the  courage  of  Hercules,  diat  he  order- 
ed him  never  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  city 
when  he  returned  from  his  expeditions, 
but  to  wait  fbr  his  orders  without  the 
walb.  He  even  made  himself  a  brazen 
vessel,  into  whidi  he  retired  whenever 
Hercules  returned.  The  second  labor  of 
Hercules  was  to  destroy  the  Lema}an  hy- 


dra, which  had  seven  heads,  aeoonling  to 
Apollodonis,  50  according  to  SimooMe^ 
and  100  according  to  Diddorua  Thkeel* 
ebrated  monster  be  attacked  with  his  ar- 
rows; and  sooh  after  he  came  to  a  dosa 
encaffement,  and.  by  means  of  his  heavy 
din>,  ne  desuoyea  the  heads  of  his  enemy ; 
bu^  this  was  imxluctive  of  no  advantage, 
for,  as  soon  as  one  head  was  beaten  to 
pieces  by  the  dub,  immediately  two  aprang 
up ;  and  the  labor  of  Hercules  would  have 
remained  unfinished,  had  not  be  ccwi- 
manded  his  friend,  lolas,  to  bum  vfith  a 
hot  iron  the  root  of  the  head  which  ha 
had  crudied  to  pieces.  This  succeeded 
(see  Ifydra),  and  Hercules  became  victo- 
rious, opeiusd  the  belfy  of  the  monster, 
and  dipped  his  arrows  m  the  gall,  to  ren- 
der the  wounds  which  he  gave  &tal  and 
incurable.  He  was  ordered,  in  hag  third 
labor,  to  bring,  aHve  and  unhurt,  into  the 
presence  of  EuiyJBtheu^  h  stag  ftmons  fbr 
ks  incredible  swiftness,  its  golden  homa 
and  brazen  feet  This  cdeteated  animal 
fieqoented  the  neighborhood  of  (Enoe, 
and  Hercules  yns  employed,  fbr  a  whole 
vear,  in  Continually  pursuing  it,  and  at 
ttst  toau^t  it  in  a  trap^  or  when  tired,  or, 
according  to  others,  l^  slightly  i%oundJng 
it  and  lessening  its  swiftness.  As  he  re- 
turned victorious,  Diana  snatched  the  coat 
from  him,  and  severely  remimanded  him 
^r  molesting  an  animal  Wiiich  was  sacred 
to  her.  Hercules  pleaded  necessitv,  and, 
by  representing  the  commands  of  Eurys- 
theUELhe  app^^ed  the  goddess^  and  ob- 
tained the  oeast  Tfie  n>urth  labor  was 
to  bring  aUve  to  Eurystheus  a  wild  boar, 
which  ravaged  die  nei^borhood  of  £iy- 
manthus.  In  this  expedition  he  destroyed 
the  Centaurs  f  see  Centato'X,  and  caught  the 
boar  by  closely  pursuing  aim  through  the 
deep  snow.  £ur3rstheus  was  so  fr^hten- 
ed  at  the  sight  of  the  boar,  that,  according 
to  Diodorus,  he  hid  himself  in  his  brazen 
vessel  fbr  some  days.  In  his  fifth  labor, 
Hercules  veas  ordered  to  dean  the  enables 
of  Augeas,  where  3000  oxen  bad  been 
confined  ror  many  vears.  (See  Attgtoi.) 
For  his  sixth  labor,  he  was  ordered  to  kill 
^dunivorous  birds  which  ravaged  the 
colmtiy  near  the  lake  Stymphdis,  in  Aich- 
dia.  (See  StymphaUs.)  In  his  seventh 
labor,  he  brought  alive  mto  Pdo^xmnesus 
a  prodigious  wild  biill,  which  laid  waste 
the  island  of  Crete.  In  his  ei^th  labor, 
he  was  employed  in  obtaining  the  mares 
of  Diomedes,  which  fed  upon  human 
flesh.  He  killed  Diomedes,  and  gave  him 
to  be  eaten  by  his  marcs,  which  he  Inpougfat 

g  Eurystheus.    They  were  ^nt  to  mount 
lympus  by  the  king  of  Mycene^  whers 
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ihegrweie  defoured  by  die  wild  hmma; 
or,  aocoidiog  to  odien,  tbey  were  conse- 
crated to  Jupiter,  and  dieir  breed  ftill  ez- 
kced  in  the  age  of  Akiaiider  the  Gieat 
For  hie  ninth  labor,  he  was  commanded 
to  obtain  the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the 
Amaaona.  (See  H^^poiffU,)  In  hia  tenth 
labor,  he  killed  the  monster  Geiyon^  king 
of  Gadea,  and  brou^t  to  Aigoa  b»  nu- 
merotiB  flocks,  which  fbd  upon  human 
flesh.  (See  Cfdym.)  Theeleventh  bbor 
was  to  obtain  apples  from  the  cardeii  of 
the  Hesperides.  (See  Haptnde$.)  The 
twdftb  and  last,  and  mostdancerous  of  his 
labors,  was  to  bring  upon  earth  the  thre^- 
headed  dOg  Cerberus^  This  was  cheer- 
fully undenaken  by  Hercules,  and  he  de> 
soended  into  hell  by  acave  on  mount  T»- 
nanis.  He  was  permitted  by  Phito tocar- 
jy  away  his  friends^  Theseus  and  Firith'^ 
otiii^  WDO^  were  condemned  to  punish- 
ment in  hdl ;  and  Cerberus  also  was  grant- 
ed to  his  pvayers,  provided  he  made  use 
of  no  arms,  but  only  force  to  drag  him 
away.  Hercules,  as  some  report,  carried 
him  back  to  heU,  aAer  he  had  brought  him 
before  Euiystheus.  Besides  these  ardu- 
ous kbors,  which  the  jealousy  of  Euiys- 
theus imposed  upon  him,  he  sJso  achieved 
othen^  of  his  own  acccnrd,  equally  sreat 
and  celebrated.  (See  Cocui,  i^M«u«.J  He 
acconmanied  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis, 
belbre  he  dahvered  hmaself  up  to  the  kinj^ 
of  Mycenie.  He  assisted  the  gods  in  their 
wars  against  the  giants,  and  it  wasthrouj^ 
him  alooe  that  Jupiter  Obtained  a  victory. 
He  conquered  Laomedon,  and  pillaged 
i^oy.  When  lole,  the  dmighter  of  £u- 
lytus,  king  of  CEchalia,  of  vm<nn  he  was 
itfBgtf  enamored,  was  refiised  to  his  en- 
treades,  he  became  the  prey  of  a  second 
flt  of  insanity,  and  he  murdered  Iphitus, 
the  onhr  one  of  the  sons  of  Euiytus  who 
fitvored  his  addresses  to  lole.  He  was, 
some  time  aftei^  purified  of  the  murder, 
and  his  insanity  ceased ;  but  the  gpods  per- 
secuted him  more,  and  he  was  visited  by 
a  disorder  which  obliged  him  to  apply  to 
the  orade  of  Delphi  ftir  relief  The  cold- 
ness with  which  the  Pythia  received  him 
irritated  him,  and  he  resolved  to  plunder 
Apollo's  temple,  and  cany  away  the  sacred 
tnpodL  Apollo  opposed  him,  and  a  severe 
conflict  was  begim,  which  nothing  but  the 
interference  of  Jupiter  vnth  his  uimider- 
bohs  could  have  prevented.  He  was,  up- 
on this,  tokl  by  the  oracle  that  heniust  be 
sold  ae  a  slave,  and  remain  three  years  in 
the  most  abject  servitude,  to  recover  fitmi 
his  disorder.  He  complied,  and  Mercury, 
bv  order  of  Jupiter,  conducted  him  to  Om- 
pbale,  queen  of  Lydia,  to  whom  he  was 


sold  as  a  slave.  Here  he  deared  all  the 
country  from  robben^  and  Omphale,  who 
was  astonished  at  the  creatnew  of  his  ex- 
i^its,  ro^tored  him  to  libeity,  and  married 
him.  Hercules  hod  Agelaus  and  Lamon, 
according  to  some,  by  Omphale,  from 
whom  (S-OBsus,  king  of  Lydia,  vras  de- 
sceiKled.  He  became  also  enamored  of 
>one  of  Oinphale's  female  servants,  by 
whom  he  had  Alceus.  After  he  had  com- 
pleted the  years  of  his  slavery,  he  return- 
ed to  Peloponnesus,  where  he  re^astablish- 
ed  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  Tyndarusw  who 
had  been  en)elled  byHiiq;)ocoon.  Hebe- 
came  one  or  Dejanira*s  stutors,  and  mar- 
ried her,  after  lie  bad  overcome  all  his  ri- 
val&  {fiie»  Jkhdoius.)  He  was  obliged  to 
leave  Calydon,  his  flither-in-law's  king- 
dom, because  be  had  inadveitendy  kUl^ 
a  inan  vrith  a  blow  of  his  list;  end  it  was 
on'account  of  this  ezpulson  that  he  was 
)iot  present  at  the  hunting  ^i  the  Calydo- 
];iian  bear.  From  Calydon,  he  retired  to 
the  court  of  Ceyx,  king  of  Trachinia.  In 
his  way,  he  was  slop^  by  the  svroUen 
streams  of  the  Evenus,  where  the  Centaur 
NesBus  attempted  to  ofS&t  violence  to  De- 
janinl,  under  the  perfidious  pretence  of 
,  conveying  her  over  the  river.  Hercules 
perceived  the  distress  of  Dejanira,  and 
killed  the  C^taur,  who,  as  he  expired^ 
cave  her  a  tunic,  which,  as  he  observed, 
nad  the  power  of  recalling  a  hu^Mmd  flrom 
unlawflil  love.  (See  jD^omra.)  Ceyx, 
king  of  Trachinia,  received  him  and  his 
wife  with  great  xnatks  of  friendship^  and 
purified  him  of  the  murder  which  he  had 
committed  at  Calydon.  Hercules  was 
still  mindful  that  he  had  once  been  refus- 
ed the  hand  of  lole ;  he  thereflwe  made 
war  against  her  ftither,  Eurytos,  and  killed 
him,  with  three  of  his  sons.  lole  fbU  into 
the  hands  of  her  ftther's  murderen  and 
foimd  that  she  was  loved  by  Hercules  as 
much  as  before.  She  accompanied  him 
on  motmt  GSta,  where  he  was  going  to 
raise  an  altar  and  oflfer  a  solemn  sacrmce 
to  Jupiter.  As  he  had  not  then  the  tunic 
in  which  he  arrayed  himself  to  offer  a  sac- 
rifice, he  sent  lichas  to  Dejanira,  in  order 
to  provide  himself  a  proper  dress.  I)eja- 
nira,  infbrmed .  of  her  husband's  tender 
attachment  to  lole,  sent  liim  a  filter,  or, 
.more  probably,  the  tunic  which  she  had 
received  from  Nessus;  and  Hercules,  as 
soon  a^  he  had  put  it  on,  feU  into  a  despe- 
rate distemper,  and  found  the  poison  of 
the  Lemaean  hydra  penetrate  through  his 
bones.  He  attempted  to  pull  off  the  fatal 
drees,  but  it  was  too  late ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  his  pains  and  tortures,  he  invei^[hed,  in 
the  most  Utter  imprecadons,  agamst  the 
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credulous  Dejaiiiniy  the  cruelty  of  Eurvi- 
thens,  and  the  jeokniBy  and  hatred  of  Ju- 
na  As  the  distemper  was  iBCurable,  he 
impkufed  die  protcfction  of  Jupiter,  and 
gave  his  bow  aiul  arrows  to  Philoctetes,  add 
erected  a  laife  bumuig  pile  on  die<  top  of 
mount  CEta.  He  sprrad  on  tlie  pile  the 
ddn  of  the  NemsBan  Hon,  and  laid  himself 
down  upon  it  as  on  abed,  leaning  his  head 
on  hn  club.  Philoctetes,  or,  according'  to 
some,  Pnan  or  HyUus,  wasordered  to  set 
&e  to  the  pile ;  and  the  hero  saw  himself 
on  a  sudden,  snirounded  with  the  flames, 
without  betmymg  anj  marks  of  fear  or  as- 
tonishment Jupiter  saw  him  from  heay- 
en,  and  told  to  the  surrounding  ^ods  that 
he  would  raise' to  the  skies  the  mmiortal 
parts  of  a  hero  who  had  cleared  th^  earth 
fiom  80  many  monsters  and  tyrants.  The 
gods  applaude4  Jupiter's  rescHution.  The . 
burning  pile  was  suddenly  suirounded 
with  a  dark  smoke,  and,  after  the  mcMtal 
parts  of  Hercules  were  consumed,  he  was 
carried  up  to  heay^  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
^ur  horses.  Some  loud  ekiipe  of  thunder 
accompanied  his  eleyation,  and  his  ftieods, 
unable  to  find  either  his  bones  or  ashes^ 
showed  their  gratitude  to  his  memory  by 
raising  an  altar  where  the  burning  pile.had 
Stood*  Menoetius,  die  son  of  Actor,  ofl^- 
ed  him  a  sacrifice  of  a  bull,  a  wild  boar 
and  a  goat,  and  enjoined  the  people  of 
Opus  yearly  to  observe  the  same  religious 
ceremonies.  His  worship  soon  became  as 
universal  as  his  &me,  and*  Juno,  who  had 
once  persecuted  him  with  such  inyeterate 
fiiry,  roigot  her  resentment,  and  gave  him 
hc»r  dau^ter,  Hebe^  in  maniage.  Hercu- 
les has  received  many  surnames  and  epi- 
thets, either  from  the  place  where  his  wor- 
riiip  was  established,  or  from  the  labors 
which  he  achieved.  Histemples  were  nu- 
merous and  magnificent,  and  his  divinity 
revered  No  dogs  or  flies  ever  entered  his 
temple  at  Rome,  and  that  of  Gisdes,  ac- 
coroing  to  Strabo,  was  always  forbidden 
to  wom^  and  pigs.  The  Phcenidans  of- 
fered quails  on  bis  akars,  and,  as  it  was 
supposed  that  he  presided  over  dreams, 
the  mck  and  infirm  vrere  sent  to  deep  in 
his  temples,  that  theymidit  receive  in 
their  dreams  the  agreeabte  presages  of 
their  approachinff  recovery.  The  white 
poplar  was  partk^ularly  dedicated  to  his 
service.  Hercules  is  genendly  representt 
ed  naked,  vtrith  strong  and  well  proportion- 
ed lunbs;  he  is  sometimes  covered  with 
the  skin  of  the  Nemfeau  lion^  and  holds  a 
knotted  club  in  his  hand,  on  which  he 
oflen  leans.  Sometimes  he  appears  crown- 
ed with  the  leaves  of  the  poplar,  and  hold- 
ing the  horn  of  plenty  under  his  arm.   At 


other  times,  he  is  represei^ed  sCmdisf 
with  Cupid,  who  insc^endy  breaks  tir 
pieCes  his  arrows  and  his  cluli^  to  mtimato 
the  passion  of  love  in  the  hero,  who  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  beaten-  and  lidicaled 
by  Omphale,  who  dressed  herself  in'  bis 
armor,  while  he  was  sittinc  to  qnn  with  her 
female  servants.  The  clSdreix  of  Heica- 
les  are  as  numerous  as  the  labon  and  dif- 
ficulties which  he  underwent;  and, indeed^ 
they  became  so  powerfhl,  soon  after  his 
derai,  that  they  md  the  courage  to  invade 
alone  an  Pdoponnesus.  (See  HtraeHim.) 
Such  are  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  the  life  of  Hercules,  w1k>  is  said  to  have 
supported,  fer  «  while,  the  weight  of  the 
heavens  upon  his  sboukters  j£ee  Mas), 
and  to  have  separated,  by  the  ferce  of  h^ 
arm,  the  celebrated  mountains  which  were 
afterwards  called  die  boundaries  of  his  la- 
bors. (See  Mn^)  He  is  held  o\]t  by  the 
ancients  as  a  true  pattern  of  virtue  and 
piety ;  and^^as  his  whole  life  bad  been  em- 
ployed for  the-  benefit  of  mankind,  be 
was  deservedly  rewarded  with  iinmortal- 
ityw— Asto  the  origin  of  his  story,  many 
vmters  believe  that  the  Odental  detties, 
called  by  the  Greeks  /feirti^  are  merely 
astronomical  symbols.  The  Egjrptian 
Hercules  (property  Chorn^  or  Z^ioii^  be- 
longs Hcpording  to  HerodotUjS  and  Diodo^ 
lus,  fb  the  12  gteat  heavenly  deities  vrfao^ 
17,000  years  before  AmasiB^  sprang  fixmi 
the  eight  gods.  As  these  eight  gods,  as 
well  as  the  twelve^are  to  be  imderstood  ii^ 
an  'astn>nomical  sezise,  it  is  believed  that 
Hercules  is  merely  the  symbol  of  the 
course  of  the  sun  throucdi  d[ie  12  signs,  or 
of  a  year^  and  the  fable  that  he  lived 
17,000  years  before  Amasis,  means  tfaatas- 
tronomical  calculations  had  existed  firom 
diat  thne.  The  Phcenician  Hercules^ 
whose  proper  name  is  Mdcarihu^  points 
to  'a  siinilar  origin,  by  the  name  of  his 
Inoth^,  ,MeriA  (the  starry  heavens). 
And  it  is  believed  that,  even  m  the  The- 
ban  or  Grecism  Hercules,  many  traces  of 
the  original  Oriental  idea  are  to  be  found. 
Acc<nding  to  this  notion,  the  12  labors  are 
oiriy  the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the 
12  signs.  His  maniage  ¥^ith  Hebe  was 
expired,  even  (yy  the  ancients,  as  sym- 
bolic of  his  renevnng  his  course,  afler  its 
completion'.  We  must  not  foivet  thut  the 
Greek  Hercules  is. of  Phoenidan  oii^ 
his  native  city,  Thebes,  being  a  Phcenician 
colony.  The  Phcenician  Hercules,  as  the 
patron  and  symbol  of  the  nation,  accom- 
panied them  wherever  they  went  and  set- 
tled, and  thus  the  tmvels  of  Hercules  ap- 
pear as  a  i^rmbol  of  the  extension  of 
this  nation  by  commerce  and  navigatiOA, 
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and  of  the  chriBntioii  which  was  a  oome- 
quenee  <^  k.  It  k  ponible  that  no  Her* 
ouka  erer  exiflted,  m  which  case  we  muat 
eonader  the  Heraefideaas  meiely  deaoend^ 
anta  of  the  Onteo-PhcBolciaii  tdhay  of 
Thebea.  A  Thdiaii  Hercolea)  hewerer, 
nmj  havo  eziated,  and  this  la  leodeied 
piobable  by  the  dreumMaiioe  that  an  old 
tradkkti  aaya  that  hia  name  was  not  ongin- 
alfy  fismiiet,  but  wflfettM,  apd  that  he  re- 
oetved^the  foiHiernaine  from  the  god  Her- 
culeaL  (Sext  Empir^  Me.  Pk^.  557  ccL 
JFk6ric)  Howerer  that  my  be,  every 
thu^^  rqported  of  any  other  Hercules  waa 
tiansfeiM  to  thii  AlcnuByXur  Theban  Her- 
cu^a,  and  these  traditions  became  the 
fi)UDdaakMi  of  the  talea  of  the  &bukH]8.he- 
ro.  After  this  fusion  ^  difibrent  tradi- 
tiooa,  the  Cheek  Hercules  became  the 
^mbol  oi  the  hislory  of  Grecian  civiliza- 
tion. Thia  waa  aocompKahed  in  three  dif- 
lerentways^-first,  physicallv}  as  by. die 
draining  of  morasoos  and  lokea,  the  dig- 
ging of  eanala,  and  the  eztirpati(Hi  of  for- 
ests, and  the  wild  beaaia  which  infested 
them,  &c;  secondly,  oommercialhr,  by 
ns?i(^ation  and  intefcourae  with  mstant 
countries ;  thiidly,  in  a  poHtico-rdiigious 
way,  by  the  institution  of  sacred  gaines, 
kwB,  4&C  All  this  was  effected  by  dte 
PhoBfliieo-Theban  Hercules,  to  whom  a 
greet  number  of  dties,  Phcenician  colo- 
niee,  traced  bade  their  oikin.  They  cele* 
bntod  leasts  m  honor  of  him,  at  wfaidi 
they  aanff  gf  his  ezpk»tB»  The  original 
estronormcal  idehs^  were  blended  with 
wonderful  talea  of  the  maritime  e^iedi- 
tiona  and  the  deeda  of  one  or  €i  several 
Cheek  heK>es.  In  thia  wAv  the  Arociea, 
thatis,loiitf  poemaonthehfe  andadven- 
turea  of  mroulea,  were  formed.  There 
were,  doubtless,  poems  of  this  kind,  in  a 
eimpler  form,  benire  the  time  of  Homor. 
Then  came  die  dfamatic  poets,  iriK>,  in 
the  dmma  iatmeon,  used  to  ezluJE^  a  sort 
et  bffrlieque  Henoules,  which  nve  rise  to 
a  numberiof  cotnie  stories  of  llBrBules,^ 
his  having  been  a  great  eater  and  drinkei^ 
havmg  lahored  at  the  sphming-^dieel  of 
Ompbrie  (a  satire  on  men  un<jter  petdcoat 
coveniment),  &c.  Ther^  seems,  then,  to 
be  httle  doubt  that  Hercuksu  as  a  hero, 
owea  his  origin  to  poetry  onily ;  and  the 
plastie  art  seioed  with  eagemess  upon  the 
poedcal  ideal  of  strength  and  virtue.  Her- 
odes  is  represented,  in  the  series  of  Ore- 
dan  ided  figures,  brawny  and  muscidar, 
with  strong,  broad  shoukien.  ashortythkdc 
neck,  a  high  cheat  end  a  nnall  head*  The 
SApujaMon  of  the  fece  is  spnrhed  and  good 
natured,  occaekHially  with  a  tinge  of  fieroe- 
Hia  beard  ia  curly  his  hair  short. 


He  ia  generally  naked,  whh  a  lion^  ridn 
and  a  club.  The  principal  statue  of  this 
hero,  which  remains  to  us,  is  the  Famese 
Hereuleai  at  Rome,  a  woric  of  the  Athe- 
nian GHycon.  His  various  adventures  and 
ezpk>h8  enabled  the  artists  to  repreaent 
him  under  a  varieQr  of  forms,  as  achild,  a 
youth,  and  a  rai^  struggling^  sufiering  and 
enjoying,  in  repoee,  and  in  full  acdon. 
The  7\>ivodiJtfidMiingei6(m  die  Vatican), 
so  called  becauae  that  great  artist  studi^ 
this  finagment  of  a  statue  of  Hercuke  sev- 
en years,  is  a  remaikaUe  figure.  From 
the  anatomy  of  this  forio,  the  figure  ap- 
pears to  have  b^en  sittinff  in  a  stooping 
posture,  leaning  on  the  dub,  with  the  head 
raised.  The  Don^  skin  is  spread  over-the 
seaBt  The  breast  and  shoulderB,  the  parta 
particularly  characteristic  of  Ikrculea,  are 
remaricably  fine ;  but  the  musdes  are  not 
esmressed  so  forcibly  as  in  other  represen-r 
tanoDs^  the  artist  ( Apollonius  of  Athens^  son 
of  Nestor)  intending  to  represent,  not  the 
stotic^ing  herojtmt  me  god  reflecting  on  the 
deedi  wmch  gave  him  immortaU^.  An- 
other singular  rmeaentition  of  Hereulee 
is  as  the  wader  of  the  muses,  HeremUgMit-' 
iogduy  ifhieh  honor  ho  can  hardly  have 
attained  b^  his  own  acquirement ;  vet  he 
waasometimea  repreamted  in  thia  cbaiac- 
ter,  Ifrith  the  lyre.  "Jlie  idea  is  Roman. 
FuhiosNobihor  erected  a  temple  to  Her- 
cules, in  which  Jie  placed  the  nwses^ 
which  he  had  brought  fitwnvA||hragia,  as 
if  he  intended  to  remind  hii  eounfrTmen^ 
that  warlike  virtue  and  valor^W9e  not  in^ 
consistent  with  intettectoal-  aceompliBlH 
ments.  (  Va  , 

'  HEacuLXs,  Pni^^ms  or  ;•  two  piDan^ 
wluch  Hercules  is  ^aiiito  have  erecied,  og 
each  aide  of  the  strait  named  after  him,  or 
the  atrais  of  Oades  (jGibrahar),  between 
Europe  and  Afiica,  upon^  the  mountaina  \ 
Ga^  and  Abyk,  ed  the  toiftsof  his  wan^ 
deruqis  towards  die  West  (See  GOfvl*  ^ 
tat.) 

HxaomiA ;  a  odebraled  fbrest  of  Ger^ 
inanv,  vt^ch,  aoaording  to  Cnsar,  requir* 
ed  nine  days'  joumey  to  cross  it,  and  whiciH 
in  some  parts,  was  found  without  any 
boundaries,  though  travelled  Wfst  for  ^ 
dayii  successhrely.  It  cMitained  the  mod<» 
em  countries  of  Switzerland,  ttasil.  Spires^ 
Transylvania,  and  a  great  part  of  Ruaeia. 
In  proceas  of  tune,  tM  treea  were  remov- 
ed, ttid  the  grsateet  part  of  St  waa  made 
habhabk). 

HxaDER,  John  Godfiey  von,  a  chwical 
German  author,  was  bom,  August  SS,  1744, 
at  M<^Mruogen,  a  email  place  in  Eastern 
Prusria,  where  hia  fbther  taught  a  acbod 
forgirla.    His  eeriy  educatkm  was  not  fa« 
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Torable  to  the  developement  6f  his  ftcol- 
tiea.  I£fl  fitdier  permitted  biin  to  read  on- 
ly the  Bible  and  ttie  hymn-bo^  but  an  in- 
satiable thirat  for  learning  led  him  to  pros- 
ecute his  studies  in  secret  The«leigy- 
man  of  the  ptoceeniptoyed  the  boy  as  a 
copyist,  and  soon  discavwed  his  tal^its, 
and*alk>wed  him  to  participate  in  the  les- 
sons Wiich  he  gare  his  own  children  in 
Latin  and  Greds.  At  this  time^  yofuiff 
Herder  suflfeced  fWnn  a  serious  diseiBe  of 
the  eyes,  which  was  the  occasion  of  his 
becoming  better  known  to  a  Ruspian  sur- 
geon, who  hFed  in  the  clergyman's  house, 
and  who  was  stnick  with  the  engu^mg 
manneiB  and  ^easing  a|^>earanoe  or  the 
youth.  He  on^iedtp  take  Herder  with 
him  to  K6nigift)ca^  and  to  Peteribuig,  and 
to  teach  him  suraeiy.  gratuitously.  Her"- 
der,  who  had  no  hope  of  being  able  to  fol- 
low his  inclinations,  left  his  native  city,  in 
17^ ;  but,  in  Ktoigsbeiv,  he  fiunted  at 
the  first  dissection  at  which  he  was  pres- 
ent He  now  resolved  toNStttdv  theoiogyv 
Some  gentlemen  to  whom  he  -became 
known,  and  who  immediately 'interested 
themselves  in  his  fiivor,  procured  him  an 
appointment  in  Frederic's  odlege,  where 
he  wi»  at  first  tutor  to  seme  scholars,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  inftructer  in  the  first  phi- 
losophical and  second  Latin  class,  which 
left  him  time  tostudy.  During  tiiis  peri- 
od, he  became  known  to  Kant,  who  per- 
mitted him  to  he^all  his  lectures  gratis. 
He  fomied  a  mote  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Hamann.  (q.  v.)  His  unrelax- 
ing  zeal  and  diligence  penetrated  the  most 
various  branchis .  of  sdence,  theology, 
i^losophy,  philplogy,  natural  and  civu 
histoiy,  aiMi  politics,  in  1764,  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  teacher  at  the  cathe- 
dral sdiool  of  Riga,  with  which  office  that 
of  a  preacher  was  connected.  Hispupilsin 
sphool,  as  well  as  his .  hearers  at  i^urch, 
were  enthilsiasdcally  attached  to  him,  so 
mucii  that  it  was  thought  necessaiy  to  give 
h&n  a  more  spacious  dburch.  His  sermons 
were  distinguished  by  simplicity^  united 
wiih  a  sincere  devotion  to  evangelical 
truth  and  original  investigation.  In  1767, 
he  .received  finom  Peteraburg  the  ofier 
of  the  superintendence  of  St  Peter's 
school,  in  that  city ;  but  he  declined  tl^ ' 
o^r,  and  even  gave  up  his  place  at  Big% 
because  he  could  not  resist  hi8,incMnation 
to  study  the  arts  in  their  sources,  and  me^ 
on  the  stage  of  life.  He  had  already  ar- 
rived in  France,  when  he  wba  impomted 
travelling  tutor  to  the  prince  of  Holst^-^ 
Oldenburg,  who  was  on  a  tour  throush 
France  and  Italy.  But  in  Strasbuig,  he 
was  prevented  fi[t>m  proceedingby  the  die- 


ease  of  his  6y6%  wldeh  had  retuned,  with 
mors  severity  than  before;  and  here  he 
became  aoquamted  with  G6the,  oa  whon 
he  had  a  very  decided  infideoce.  Herder 
had  already  ptiblished  his  FiagmeiHs  on 
Oennan  Literature,  his  Criti^  Wolds^ 
and  other  ptoductionB,  vi^uch  had  gained 
him  a  cooiiderable  reputation,  thoi^  he  * 
had  not,  at  this  time,  published  any  thing^ 
of  impoitaiioQ  in  tbeoloffy ;  yet,  while  in 
StTMbuig,  he  vras  invitedto  become  court 
preacher,  superintendent  add  conaiwrorial 
Counsellor,  at  BCi^eburg,  whither  he  pro- 
oeeded  in  177L  He  soon  made  himself 
knovmasa  distinguished  theoio^^an,  and, 
in  1775,  was  orored  e  pfOfossorsbip  at 
Gdttingen,  which  he,  however,  did  notac* 
cept  immediately,  because  the  king  had 
net  confirmed  his  appointment  unomdi- 
tionally,  and,  contraiy  to  custoin,  he  was 
expected  to  undergo  a  kmd  of  examina- 
tion. But^  being  married,  Herder  did  not 
foel  at  liberty  to  decline  ^  ^[ipointnient. 
On  the  veiy  day  when  he  had  resolved  togo 
to  CK)ttingCTi,he  receivedan  invitation  to  be- 
come  court  preacher,  general  superintend- 
ent and  ooonstorial  counsellor  at  Weimar. 
Thb  appointment  was  throu^  the  influ- 
ence of  G^the.  He  anivedm  Weimar  in 
October,  1776.  It  waiB  at  the  time  when 
the  duke  Augustus  and  the  princes^  Ama- 
lia  had  coUe^ed  many  of  the  mos^  distin- 
ffuiidied  German,  literati  at  their  court 
Weimar  was  greatly  bmefited  by  Herde^^ 
labon,  as  a  pulpit  orator,  inspector  of  the 
schools  of  the  countiy,  the  patron  of  mer- 
it»  and  founder  of  many  excellent  institu- 
tions. In  1801,  he  vras  made  president  of 
the  high  ooniBistoiy,  a  place  nev<er  before 

Siven  to  a  persoa  not  a  nobleman.  Her- 
er  was  ^baequently  made  a  nobklnr  the 
elector  of  Bavaria.  He  says  himself  that 
he  accepted  the  rank  for  the  sake  of  his 
chikiren;.of  course,  it  could  be  of  litde 
consequence  to  him  personally.  He  died 
December  18,  i80a  His  widow  wrote 
Reminiscences  of  Herder's  Life,  which  J. 
G.  MMer  pul^isbed,  in  two  volumes  (Stutt- 
gard,  182a)  Herder  was  a  model  of  virtue, 
and  oeady  to  do  all  the  good  in  his  pow- 
er, yet  his  mind  was  oman  erercast  with 
melanoholy ,  on  which  occasions  he  would 
exclaim,  Om^V€rfeUU9  Lebml  (O  my 
profitless  lifo  \\.  Germany  is  deef^  indebc- 
edto  him^  his  valuable  worics  in  almost 
every  branch  of  literature,  and  few  au- 
thors have  had  a  greater  ipfiuence  uqxA 
the  public  taste  in  that  countiy.  A  good 
idea  of  Herder's  charaeter  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  reading  Jean  Paul  iuciitef^  en- 
thusiastic remarks  conceminff  him,  in  the 
Wahrheit  out  Jean  PauTs  Leotny  publish- 
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«d  after  the  anthor^  cleeth,.aiid  theaitiele^ 
by  the  nine,  cm  Herder,  in  the  HadxXbtr' 
gtr  JahrbCcher  of  181^    His  werics  were 
puhlished,  in  45  oetaro  yolumes,  by  Cotta^ 
in  Tfibhuran,  iH  1806;  and  an  edition,  in 
60  small  Sioo.  vofcunes,  is  nowpuUishinff 
by  the  -same.    It  is  divided  into  savena 
parts ;  that  com^iisiiig   his  wiltincs  on 
beOsB-lettres  and  literalure,  thatonrougion 
and  tlieofogy^  and  tint  on  philosophy  and 
hisiocy.    As  a  theologian,  Herder  contrib- 
stedto  a  better  underMandiiuf  of  the  his- 
toficiil  and  anlkniarian  part otthe Old  Tes- 
tament   Bisi  (hiH  dtr  HtMiuiAm  Pitesie 
a78d ;  thmi  edition  by  Josd,  Lenpsic,^1835» 
2  Tola!,  with  additions)  is  highly  Yahied. 
Me  did  much  ^r  the  better  undeistaading. 
of  thedasrical  authon,  and  his  philosoph- 
icai  Tiews  of  human  character  are  ftdl  of 
instniction.     He  eontribated  much  to, a 
moie-actiTe  study  of  nature^  hrojuji^  be- 
fore the  public  the  poetiy  of  past  tunes  of 
Europe  aiid  Asia,  and  awakened  a  taste . 
ibr  national  sonni    His  createst  woik  is 
hia Mem  zwr  Pkilo9(UfhU  aer  Oeacfdddeder 
MauMeii  (R^   1785  et  seq.;   a  new 
edition,  with  an  introd^ctbn,  b^  professor 
Lnden,  Leipsic,  1821^  in  which  all  the 
•ii^  of  his  great  nund  is  conoentxated. 
^  In  eariy  years,"  says  Herder,  "  when  the 
fi^daof  Imowledge  lay  before  me,  with 
aB  the  gkm  of  a  moniiiM^  sun,  from  which 
the  mmdian  sun  of  &£  talces.  away  so 
much  of  the  chann^  the  ideaH>ften  occur- 
red to  my  mindj  whether,  like'  other  great 
subjects  of  thought,  each  of  which  has  its 
phdosmriiy  and  sdenee,  that  But^ject  also^ 
which  nes  nearest  to  our  hearts^— the  histo- 
ry of  numkind,  viewed  as  a  whole^^-^night 
not  also  have  its  philosophy  and  science. 
Eveiy  thing  reminded  me  of  this  idea — 
metaphymos  and  morals,  natural  philos- 
ophy and  natural  histori%  lastly  and  most 
powerfhlly,  relkion.'*    This  is  the  key  to 
ail  Herder^  Hie.    The  object  of  his  in- 
▼esdcatioiis  was  to  find  the  point  irpm 
wiiich  he  might  calmly  survey  every  things 
and  see  how  aU  things  oonvei^.    He  did 
not  attempt  to  arrive  at  this  point  by  meta- 
physicial  speculations,  but  by  observation, 
by  the  constam-atudy  of  nature  and  the 
xmnd,  in  all  its  woiks,  in  the  aits,  law,  lan- 
ffiMge,   religion,   m^cipe,   poetiy,  &^ 
Whatever  may  be  said  against  parts  of  his 
work  above  mentioned,  i^  is  one  of  the 
noblest  productions  of  modem  literature. 
The  style.of  Herder  ia  pure  and  correct. 
In  poetiy,  Herddr  eflfected  more  by  his  va- 
rious accomptishmentB,  his  vast  knowieflge 
and  fine  taste,  than  by  creative  power }  yet 
he  has  produced  some  channing  songs; 
aod  Ym  CSdf  a  coUeetic»r  of  Spanish  n>* 


manoes  into  a  kind  of  epic,  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  poems  of  Germany.  In 
1818,  ttie  grand-duke  of  Weimar  ordered 
a  tablet  of  ^east  iron  to  be  put  onhis  ffrave, 
vnth  the  words  JUehi^  JUeic,  Leben  (light, 
Love,  life). 

Hkrk.  (See  Jims.) 
^  HEmsDiTAMUiTs;.  all  such  things,  im- 
movable^ whether, C0rp<neal  or  incorpo* 
real,  as  a  man  may  leave  to  his  hdrs,  by 
way  of  inheritance,  or<  which,  not  beinc 
otherwise  devised,  naturally.  desceocL 
Coiporeal  hereditamenls  consist  wholly 
of  substantial  and  pennanent  (Ejects;  in- 
corporeal  hereditaments  are  not  the  ob- 
jecis  <^  sensation,  are  creatures  of  the 
mii^d,  and  exist  only  in  contem|rfation; 
They  are  piincipaUy  of  10  SQits^  viz^  ad* 
vowsons,  tithes,  xcMnmons^  way%  offices, 
dignities,  fianchises,  presents  and  rents. 

HxRBDiTA&T  BissASss.      (See  Dit- 
eaaes,  Hertditanf.) 

HXREDITABT  C^FICSS.     Thp&WtTBCeS 

of  such  in  antiquity  fie  fbund  mosdy  in 
the  fiimily  offices  of  the  priesthood.  In 
the  ancient  German  coiulSii,  k  became  a 
custom  to  a^si^  as  marks  of  distinction, 
to  the  most  eminent  and  loyal,  those  per- 
sonal and  domestie  services  towards  the 
prince,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  iip- 
posed  4m  slaves  and  frbedmeo^  Thua 
arose  the  great  court  and  crown  offices  *d — 
1.  of  "the  household  (nufjor  domusy  high- 
steward  ;-  camerariusy  chamberlain) ;  2.  of 
the  kitchen  (seneschal,  daptftty  sewer)  j  3. 
of  the  cellar  (cup-beeretv  cdiarw ;  huttcu- 
/iirtiii,jpineema,  butler);  4.  of  the  stable 
(marshal,  cmnea  dabuli^  onmMbU) ;  aO,  at 
the.same  time,  united  with  aiiigh  post  in 
the  army* .  The  highest  court  officers  of 
the  German  empire  were  the  secular 
prince-electors,  who,  in  la^r  timefl^  iqp- 
pointed  hereditary  deputies^  to. discharge 
the  duties  incumbent  oq  them  on  solemn 
9Ccasions,  such  as  the  crowning  of  the 
emperor,  for  instance.  This  remnant  of 
feudalism  has  been  justly  ^lished,  in 
-modem  times,  in  many  countries,  whilst 
we  are  sorry  to  see  that,  in  some  coun- 
tries, they  have  been  even  lately  eetablishr 
ed.  ,  Thus  Geom  IV,  as  king  of  Hano- 
ver, within  a  few  years,  created^  count 
Miinster,  his  favorite,  hereditary  marshal 
of  Hanover.  The  only  rational  defence 
of  hereditaiy  monarehiee  is,  that  they  are 
sometimes  necessaiy  to  prevent  greater 
evils ;  but  this  reason  does  not  ap^  to 
Jiereditary  succession  in  inferior  offices^ 
which  v^  altogether  a  barbarous  remnant 
of  feudal  times,  when  privileps  were  ex- 
torted, and  the  true  objects  of  govemmeitt 
little  undentodd. 
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Heretic  ;  one  who  embnoeea  1 
from  die  Greek  tApmt^  which  orii 
only  meant  a  ted,  from  tifupm  (I  choose) 
without  unplyiiig  praise  or  dispnuse. 
Thus  we  hear  of  the  Peripatetic  Aertiv,  or 
sect  <^  philoBo^ierB  ;  aud  the  faeatfaens 
spoke  of  the  Chrisdan  kerety^  meaning 
merdy  their  doctrine.  When  the  idea  of 
a  Catholic  churchy  its  dogmas  and  exclu- 
sive claims  to  salvation,  became  noore  fully 
developed,  the  word  hmtic  was  used  ina 
narrower  sepse,  to  indicate  one  who  differs 
i&om  the  Cathoh^  that  is,  universal  church, 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  calls  hims^a 
Christian.  Hence  *neidier  Jews  nor  Mo- 
,  hammedans,nor'e ven  apostates  from  Chris- 
tianiQr,  except  very  nmy,  are  called  hert- 
tk$,  Augustin  glvei^  the  fi^Uowing  defini- 
tion of  a  heretic : — Shrfiicm  td  ^  oJicti- 
jus  tai^raUs  commodif  et  nuadme  glaruB 
/yrmc^poditgue  eoMO,  novas  opimomes  vd 
fCrm^  t^ei  8equ;Uwr;  and  ^  wb  voctAuh 

ier  nsML  The  definition4>f  a  later  dis- 
tinguished Catholic  writer,  Boesuet,  is^^ 
Un  hiMque  est  cdid  fui  a  mu  opinion  h 
hn^  ^  suif^sapnpre  pem^et  son  senH>- 
maU  parUeulier ;  ten  CathsU^utf  ou  con- 
trairtj  suit  sans  hisiUr  le  seithmimf  ds  V^ 
gUse  wwoerseUt,  It  is  plain  that  the  idea 
of  a  heretic  {Nneeupposes  the  idea  of  a  uni-^ 
versal  or  g^eral  church,  and  an  estab- 
lished frith.  Thus  Christ  was  cruc^ed, 
and  Stephen  stoned  by  the  Jevrs  for  here- 
sy, or  for  deviating  mm  their  estabhshed 
church.  The  ori^  of  heretics  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  time  When  a  Christian 
church  vraspublidy  established,  and  becan 
to  acknowledge  certain  dogmas  as  ormo- 
dox^  and  to  deajpttte  opinions  at  variance 
with  them  as  nlse.  Yet  a  diversity  of 
opinions  always  existed  on  certain  points, 
because  the  Bible  is  a  book  of  fidth^  treat- 
ing of  divine  subjects  in  the  imperfect 
language  of  men,  and,  therefore,  adnnt- 
ting,  in  many  passages,  difi^rent  e^qiki^i- 
tions,  according  to  difi^i^ent  inreconceived 
views.  Mai^  of  the  eariy  Christians  pre- 
served their  Jewish  or  Qreek  philosophical 
notions,  and  mingled  them  With  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  This  was  another 
source  of  diiferenoe.  Even  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  we  find  traces  of  the  Chios- 
tics,  (q.v.)  From  them  sprang  the  Simo- 
uians  (who  opposed  to  the  Supreme  God  a 
TOindple  of  enl),  the  Nicolaitans  and  the 
Cerinthians,  who  introduced  Jewish  Gnos- 
tic ideas  into  Christianity.  In  the  second 
centuiy,  we  must  mention  particulariy  the 
BasiUcuahs,  who  taught  the  genention  of 
the  iEons  from  Go{  and  (fenied  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ;  the  Carpocratianfl^  who 


considered  Christ  a  inera  man,  ahd  maiti* 
tained  that  the  most  wicked  had  the  great- 
est chance  of  salvation;  the  Nazarttans^ 
fbDowini^  the  Mosaic  law  with  pmtmnt^ 
nM ;  the  Ophites,'  worshippmg  Christ 
undertheima^  of  a  serpent;  im  Patro* 
pasBwnn,  denymg  the  distinctioii  of  4irea 
persons  in  the  Godhead ;  the  AiterobniaDs^ 
believinir  in  a  union  of  a  part  of  the  God- 
head vrim  Christ  at  his  Inth;  theHermo- 
genians,  iMSeiting  the  productimi  of  the 
human  soul  from  an  etonal  but  oomrac 
matt^  ;  tiie  Blootanists^  who  hdd  tiieir 
founder  for.  the  Comforter;  the  Setfa]fees» 
virho  declared  Seth  to  be  tbeHeniah;  the 
Quartodeciman%  who  jcelebrated  Eastur 
like  the  Jews;  the Cerdonians,  vrho  deni- 
ed the  rssorractioii ;  thoBIanichnans^q.T.]L 
who-  adopted  two  divine  ptincqides,  and 
mixed  the  wildest  theories  vrith  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity ;  the  AloaiansL  who 
denied  the  divinity  of  CSuist;  £•  Encra- 
tites,  vfho  condenmed  matrimony :  the  Ar- 
tetyritea,  who  used  bread  and  cheese  io 
the  Lovd*s  supper.  In  the  thhd  centuiyy 
there  were  the  Monarchists,  denying  thr^Q 
persons  in  the  I  Godhead;  the  Samosaten* 
sians  and  Paulinians,  declaring  Christ  a 
mem  mto,  and  the  Hdiy  Gnost  a  dhrins 
power ;  the  Arabici,  denying  inbmortahty ; 
the  Hieradtee,  belongingto  the Bfankhe- 
ans;  the  Noetians,  teachmg  that  God  tho 
Father  had  become  a  man,  and  suffice; 
tiie  Sabellians,  deiapng  the  distinction  of 
persons  'm  the  Ttmity ;  theNovatians,  vriio 
refiised  to  re&dmit  tiiose  who  had  fellea 
off  during  the  times  of  persecution ;  tho 
Oriffenians,  believing  in  the  final  salvation 
of  Ae  devil  and diedamned;  tiieCMliasiB^ 
or  Millenarians^.  believing  an  a  miltennhimj 
the  Aquarians,  using  vvateiv  instead  of 
wine,  in  die  Lord*^  supper.  In  the  fourth 
oenfury,  die  principal  heretical  sects  were 
tiie.Anans,  aa6rilMng  to  the  Son  a  nature 
and  essence  inferior  to  that  of  the  Father; 
the  Apollinariwnfl,  denying  the  human  na- 
ture of  Christ;  the  Photinians.  maintain- 
ing that  Christ  was  bom  or  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  Mary ;  the  Macedonians,  deny- 
ing the  divhiity  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  the 
PnscHlianists,  reviving  the  Gnostip  enoxs ; 
the  Donatists,  who  held  peculiar  opuuoos 
respecting  die  church;  the  Euchitos,  ss- 
crib^g  to  each  individual  an  evil  spuit, 
which  could  only  be  driven  out  bv  prayer; 
the  CJolWridians,  who  made  oflfermgs  to 
Maiy ;  the  Seleucians,  ascribing  a  bodily 
form  to  God ;  the  AnthroponKvphiles,  as- 
cribing a  humah  body  to  God ;  the  Jbvin- 
ians,  denying  the  vii^pnity  of  Mary ;  the 
Bonosians  or  AdoptianistB,  considering 
Christ  as  merely  the  adoptive  sOa  of  God. 
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In  the  fifth  eentuiy  aroee  the  Ncatorianis 
who  atttSmted  the  two  natures  of  Chiioc 
te  two  penons ;  th^  -EutychkuDSy  Mo» 
nophysites  and  Jacoliites,  allowing  hut^ 
one  pei^OB  in  Chriat;  the  TheopeechiteSi 
tearning  the  incamatioa  and  coicifixion 
of  the  three  penons  of  the  Godhead;  the 
Pelagians,  denying  the  dqpi)^Tity  of  human 
nature,  and  its  salvation  by  gitce  akme ; 
the  Predestinariana,  teaching  the  fo^-or- 
dination  of  salvation  and  damnation.  In 
the  sixth  oentuiy  were  the  Agnoetee,  teach- 
ing diat  Christy  m  h^s  human  nature,  did 
not  know  all  things;  the  Tritheists,  mak- 
ing three  distinct  Qods  of  the  three  per- 
aona  of  the  Deit^ ;  the  Monothelites,  allow-^ 
ing  only  one  wul  in  Christ;  the  Aphthar- 
dc^etee,  teaching  that  the  body  of  Christ' 
was  not  suli^ectml  to  anysufiering.  In  the 
ninth  century  were  the  Paulicians,  ^dher^ 
ing  to  some  doctrines  of  the  Manich«eans : 
in  the  12th  eenturv,  the  Boffomili,  teach* 
ing  the  creation  of  the  world  bv  a  fidten 
im$|d,  driven  firom  heaven ;  the  Uatliarists, 
reviving  Gnosticaldoctrinesj  thePetrobu- 
siana,  rejecting  the  baptism  of  childreu ; 
the  Waldenses,  demancung  a  reformation 
of  the  church ;  thcf  Mysdcs.  the  Wicijjffites, 
Husatea,  and,  at  a  later  penbd,  the  Luther- 
ans, CalviniMs,  with  all  the.  v-arie^  of 
Protestant  sects  and  cfaurchea  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  for  the  historian,  the  word  ^- 
ttU  can  have  only  tbe  relative  meaning  of 
heterodox  (q.  vA  because,  as  soon  os  a 
church  or  sect  declares  itself  in  possessicm 
,  of  the  true  and  sole  doctrine  or  salvation 
and  religious  truth,  it  declares,  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, all  other  doctrines  of  faitli  lie* 
reticaL  Tlius  the  Greek  Catliolic  church 
declares  Roman  Catholicism  a  heresy,  and 
rice  versoj  whilst  the  Calvinist  declares 
popery  a  heresy.  We  shall  not  here  speak 
of  all  the  persecutions  which  different 
sects  have  dikeicted  against  those  whom 
they  conadered  heretics,  but  will  only 
mention  that  tlie  Roman  CathoUc  church, 
as  such,  has  always  made  a  distinction 
between  heretics  vidio  obstinately  persist  in 
their  heresy,  and  heretics  merely  through 
error,  or  who  have  been  bom  in  heresy. 
The  fiohers  of  the  church  declare  them- 
selves ignorant  of  the  final  conditipn  of 
the  latter.  Again,  the  church  disdnguishes 
peaceable  heretics  fiom  those  ^hose  doc- 
trines produce  public  confiiaon  and  dis- 
order. However,  it  generally  considers 
that  all  heresies  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  dis- 
turbances and  bloodbahed.  The  doctrines 
considered  heretic^  by  the  Roman  church 
may  be  fi>und  in  the  DieUonnaire  det  Her- 
Mes^  by  the  abb6  Pluquet,  with  the  histo- 
ry, progress,  nature,  and  also  the  Catholic 
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reftitalknis  of  thehr  enoiv.  It  is  well 
known  that  the.  Cathoho  chnrch  prt^hibits 
piieels  firom  ahf>dding  blood  (they  were 
not  evtti  allowed  to  perfi»m  surgical  oper- 
alkms) ;  and  hence,  according  to  the  Cath- 
ofic  repre^entatioD,  death  has  never  been 
ihflicted  upon  heretics  by  the  church, 
which  meudy  declared  &em,  afierdue  ad- 
momtion,  to  oe  hecelics,  exeoinmunicated 
them,  and  gave  them  UP  to  the  secular  gov- 
eitament,  to  be  tr^ted  accordmg  to-the 
laws,  a  view  of  reli^^ous  pereecutions-which 
has  boen  adopted  by  other  secte  also ;  but, 
ibr  the  impartial  hislorian,  this  arsument 
can  have  no  other  weight,  than  that  the 
church,  as  sQch,  has  Dot^ofdered  the  exe- 
cution of  heretics,  whilst  ks  members 
were  oAen  effected  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age^  and,  by  giving  up  a  lieretic  to  the 
SQcolar  government,  aware  that  a  pajnful 
'tortnre  and  cruel  death  awaited  him,  in 
&Gt,  devoted  him  to  destruction.  It-  must 
be  remembered,  however,  .that  secular 
princes  were  ofi»n  active  in  the  proee^ 
cution  of  hefetics,  considering  them  as 
disturbers  of  the  peace ;  and  several  in- 
stances are  on  record,  in  whicli  the  pope 
requested  sovereigns  to  avoid  crusty  to- 
wanfe  heretics.  Before  Christianity  was 
made  the  religion  of  the  Roman  state, 
nothing  but  excommunication  (q.  v.)  was 
inflict€»  upon  the  here^ ;  but  severe  laws 
were  passed  soon  after  the  conversion  of 
the  emperors.  When  the  bishop  excom- 
municated a  heretic,  the  secular  authority 
banished  him ;  he  lost  his  civil  rights,  and 
was  even  punished  with  death ;  he  could 
not  be  an  accuser,  wimess  nor  judge ; 
could  not  make  a  wUl ;  and  even  hjs  fam- 
ily were  subjected  to  some  penalties.  The 
code  of  Justinian  contains  niany  ordi- 
nances against  heretics,  and  the  canon  law 
made  it  a  duty  to  denounce  them,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  evenif  thepartv 
were  a  wife  or  husband,  parent  or  child, 
and  to  assist  their  Judges,  without  re- 
muneration, &c.  Tney  were  not  per- 
mitted to  be  acquainted  with  the  witnesses 
against  tliem,  nor  with  their  testimony ; 
they  were  not  allowed  to  have  counsel, 
nor  to  app^.  As  eai^  as  385,  Priscil- 
lian  was  condemned  to  death,  as  aheretic, 
bv  the  Spanish  bishops  at  the  council  of 
Treves;  and  the  punishincnt  of  death, 
which  tlie  emperors  ordered  to  be  inflict- 
ed on  the  Ariuis,  after  the  Nic^ene  council, 
was  more  commonly  inflicted  on  heredcs. 
But  the  persecutions  of  heretics^  properly 
80  called,  began  in  die  pontificate  of  Greg- 
ory VII,  m  the  11th  century.  The  em- 
peror Frederic  II  audiorized  them,  against 
the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses,  by  an  edict. 
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i08ued  at  Padua,  in  1922L  From  that 
time,  peraecatioiis  of  heretk^  took  place 
in  almost  all  Chrisdan  countries.  Spain, 
Italy  and  Fiance,  horn  the  19th  to 
the  16th  century,  suffered  much  Gnan 
these  peiseciitions,  which  wwc  often  con- 
ductea  vnAk  more  fury,  as  political  bott- 
fliderations  were  mingled  witn  them ;  and 
the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  and^he 
acts  of  the  Spanish  inquisition,  are  foul 
Mots  on  die  historV  of  man.  The  stages 
of  Germany,  conecjtively,  have  ncveif 
shown  that  q>bit  or  persecution  which 
has  stained  other  countri^.  The  CaroU- 
na  (q.  v.)  does  not  mention  heresy  at  all ; 
and,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  it  was 
setded  liiat  neither  of  the  three  confee- 
sibns  (Catholics,  Lutherans  and  Calvin- 
ists),  snouM  accuse  the  other  of  heresy. 
As  the  unity  of  the  church  is  considered, 
by  the  Ca&olics,  one  of  its  three  essential 

Dualities,  heresy,  or  a^  deviadon  fitom  the 
ogmas  of  the  church,  must  appear  to 
diem  much  more  alarming  than  to  other 
Christian  sefetB.'  (See  Semler^s  hUroduC' 
Hon  to  BawmgoarieiCs  PoUmki  ,*  C.  M.  F. 
Walch's  Sktick  qf  a  ComaUU  HUtorg  of 
Jhmy;  Baumgarten'^  HUtoiy  of  Km- 
gioua  DivmonSf  and  J.  G.  Walch's  Bihlio. 
TheoL) 
Heriot.  (See  HaHoL)' 
U^KMANtiAD(8pdn\sbikrotherhaod),  The 
cities  of  Casdle,  as  they  advanced  In  con- 
mderadon,  and  obtained,  ^y  the  grants  of 
the  kings,  who  made  use  of  their  services 
against  the  arrogant  nobility,  a  feeling  of 
their  own  unportance,  frequently  fonned 
connexions  to  defend  themselves  against 
die  ttsuipadons  and  the  rapaciousness  of 
the  fbuoal  nobility.  Tins  object  wt» 
most  clearly  apparent  hi  the  brotherhood 
(Hermandad],  formed  hi  1295,  by  the  cities 
of  the  kingaoms  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
which  threatened  with  the  destruction  of 
his  houses,  vineyards  and  gardenp,  every 
nobleman  who  should  rob  or  injure  a 
member  of  the  association,  and  who  would 
not  make  satisfaction,  or  give  security  for 
the  observance  of  the'  law.  Even  if  9. 
nobleman  had  only  challenged  a  member 
of  the  association,  and  refus^  to  give  0e- 
curi^,  the  challenged  person  had  the  right 
of  putting  him  to  tfeath.  These  fraterni- 
deawere  the  model  of  the  later  Hennan- 
dad  of  the  municipal  communities,  which 
was  formed  in  Castile,  under  die  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  ,  It  was  estab- 
lished in  i486,  with  the  approbation  of  die 
king,  at  a  time  when  the  nobles  paid  no 
attention  to  the  royal  commands  to  keep 
the  peace,  robbed  the  defenceless  villagers 
and  industrious  citizens,  and  made  the 


highways  unsafe.  The  eby  aothorides 
raised  a  military  force,  and  appointed 
indges  in  different  narts  of  the.  kingdom. 
The  disturbers  of  me  public  peace  were 
sought  out  bv  the  armed  bai^ds,  carried 
before  the  j  ud^es,  and  punidied.  Neither 
rank  nor  stanon-  protectiBd  the  oflfender 
against  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  nor 
could  he  find  safety  even  in  the  churchesu 
The  nolHlity,  who  saw  their  turfaulence 
restrainecl,  and  their  judicial  power  limked, 
l^  this  institution,  opposed  it  In  vain ;  fer 
the  king  protected  the  Hermandad,  .as 
a  powerfm  means  of  preserving  jptibye 
peace,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  efltectnal 
means  of  etren^hening  and  extending  the 
royal  powers  smee  the  forces  of  the  aflj 
authorities  composed  a- part  of  the  stand- 
ing army,  without  needing  to  be  paid  by 
the  court  The  Hermandad  was  also 
introduced  into  Arragon,  in  1488.  The 
3anta  Hermandad  (hofy  forotheiliood) 
(a  name  which  has  occasioned  some  to 
confeund  this  infftitution  with  the  inqtuai- 
don,  or  t9  consider  it  as  depending  upon 
thlit  establishment]  had,  Hke  the  eariier 
institution,  of  which  it  was  a  contin- 
uation, the  object  of  secorinff  intenial 
safety,  and  seizinff  distmiiers  of  the  peace 
and  hi^way  rbbbera,  but  did  not  act 
except  m  ca^  of  offences  tetually  com- 
mitted. It  consisted  only  of  a  company 
of  armed  police  officers,  who  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  difierent  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  of  Castile,  and  whoso  duty  it  was 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  roads 
outside  of  the  cities.  One  of  their  strictest 
regulations  was,  not  to  use  their  power 
withm  the  citiea.  They  ^vere  subject  to 
the.  council  of  Castile.  The  principal 
divisions  of  the  company  had  fixed  sta- 
tions at  Toledo,  at  Ciudad-Rodrigo^  and 
at  Talavera. 

Herhann,  John  Godfrey  Jam^;  one 
of  the  greirtest  living  philologists.  He 
was  bom  in  1772;  at  Leipsic,  where  his 
father  was  senior  of  the  bench  of  magis- 
trsites.  His  taste  for  classical  literature 
was  early  developed  bv  a  good  education. 
His  instructor,  Keiz,  thorou^blv  initiated 
him  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
and.  at  Leipsic  and  Jena,  he  exercised  his 
intellect  by  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
mathemaucs,  and  extended  his  knowledge 
by  that  of  history.  Hermann  was  doh 
tined  for  the  law,  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  natural  law,  he  pursued  with- 
out pleasure.  His  fondness  for  liteiaiy 
studies  became  constand^  stronser.  In 
1794,  he  obtained  the  privilege  of  deliver- 
inff  lectures,  by  the  defence  of  hts  disser- 
tation De  Poeieof  (renm&ttf.  Upon  enter- 
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ing  on  an  eUnorJiiiaiy  profeflMrahip  of 
phUoflOjphjTi  in.  1796,  he  wtoie  Obsma^ 

Bwripidig,  In  loOS^  he  received  the  regu-, 
kur  profeflMXBhip  6f  eloquence  in  the  uni- 
remty  of  Leipao,  with  which  that  of 
poetiy  WIS,  in  160^  connected.  Mean- 
tinKB,  by  bm  System  of  the  Ancient  Metres 
(De  Mdr%9  FodoBn^  Grttennm  d'ltmm^^ 
lisnisi,  Libri  U^  Leipsic,  1796f  enhu(f;ed 
upder' the  title  JSeinento  Doctrine  Meinc€^ 
Leipac,  1816^  republi^ed  abridged  in 
1813 ;  and  Manual  of  Metre,  Leipsic,  1796), 
by  several  cntical  editioDaof  ancient  au- 
thors (some  pieces  of  .£schylu8,  Euripides 
and  PWiti*8»  and  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle), 
and  by  some  learned  treatises  (Z>c  JETmenr 

1801 ;  EpiaUiia  dt  DcamaU  eomcthiAfri- 
to),  he  had, attracted  the  attention  of  the 
leanied*  His  ^ilulolocical  lectures,  and 
his  Grecian  Society,  which  became  a  dis- 
tinguished seminary  of  grammatical  critics 
and  phih^ogistB,  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  floitrishnig  state  of  the  university  of 
Leiaeic^  as  his  petaoaal  qualities  haveffam- 
ed  him  the  love  and  regard  of  all  Siese 
whom  Mai  for.  knowledge,  or  other  cir- 
curaalanoes,  brought  into  contact  with  him. 
Of  his  numerous  and  various  writings,  we 
may  mention  his  editions  of  Viftrua  de 
pridfuii  Qtiuut  Dktwnii  IdwUtnm ; 
OrpMea  (Leipsic,  1805);  the  Homeric 
Hymns  (Leipsic  1806) ;  his  ObservtOianeo 
dt  Lm^wB  GrmctB  Diodectis  (1807] ;  toB 
academical  prMnams,  DtDialeeto  Pmiari 
(1809) ;  Dt  Uiu  Ai/ai$bropkix:onm  m 
Grttomm  I^^agmdHs  (iSiOy,  Dt  Mdho- 
iegia  Qr€teonm  mUifuMma  (18^7),  a 
tiaatiBe  which  cave  rise  to  a  corre^pond- 
QBce  betweien  Hwinana  and  Creuzer,  the 
edefanied  mythologist,  &c»  £dito)S 
of  sqiarate  tragediea  of  Sophodes,  Eu- 
ripides and  \Alachylus  have  also  been 
jMiblished  by  Hermann,  which-  fumiah 
jMrnoraMe  prcx>f  of  hia  untiring  diligence 
and  critical  s|Mrit  He  has  be^  received 
into  many  foreign  learned  societies.  The 
oelebrated  Sam.  Parr  (q.  v.)  left  him,  as 
**  the  gl^eatest  amongst  the  veiy  great  crit- 
ics ofthe  present  age,"  a  gM  ring. 
HsmMAXK,  or  Aaaiunus.    (See  .Aiam- 


ii.) 
HxmifAKs 


ffSTAnr,  OTy  in  Hungarian,  Szs- 
BKN  (ancien^  COmdm^  or  I&iMnopoiu)^ 
a  city  qf  TrasssylvanSa,  capital  of  the. 
division  settled  by  Saxons, on  the  Szeben; 
147  miles  N.  E.  Belgrade,  360  S.E.  Vien- 
na;  Ion.  33»  50^  E. i  lat  46^0'N.;  popu- 
lation, 13,300.  It  contains  four  Lumeran 
churches,  three  Catholic,  one  Calviufi^ 
one  Greek  y  a  university  with  the  national 


archive? ;  a  gymnasium  with  a  lilMvy  of 
5000  vds.;  another Htuar^ of  15,000  vols.; 
and  some  «Sher  seminanes.  The  streets 
ar&narrow  and  crooked.  Its  chief  man  u- 
focture  is  soap  and  candles.  It  is  fortified 
Wih  a  double  wall  and  a  deep  moat  It 
is  situated  on  the  side  of  4ne  Szeben, 
which  soon  after  runs  into  the  Aluta.  In 
the  nei|^i]MHhood  is  the  pass  of  Rothe- 
thurm. 

HsanlraiioniTS ;  a  tenn  formeiiy  apr 
I^ed  exclusively  to  ngniiy  a  human  crea- 
ture possessed  ofthe  omns  of  both  sexes. 
The  term  is  now  applied  to  other  animals, 
and  to  (ilants.  It  is  now  well  known, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  hermaphro- 
dite in  the  human  species.  In  many  of 
the  inferior  tribesof  animals,  the  male  and 
female  parts  of  generation  are  found  to  be 
united  m  the  same  animal.*  There  ak^ 
both  natural  and  utmatural  or  monstrous 
h^maphroditea.  The  natural  kind  be- 
longs to  the  inferior  and  more  simple 
orders  of  animals ;  but,  as  animals  become 
more  complicated,  and  each  part  is  more 
confined  to  a.paiticul^  use,  a  separation 
of  the  sexual  characteristics  takes  place, 
and  they  are  found  united  only  in  some 
particular  cases.  In  tke  horse^  ass,  dieep 
and  cattle,  such  instances  sometunes  occun 
(a  the  case  of  cattle,  when  a  cow  brings 
fi>ith  two  calves,  one  a  bull,  and  the 
.other  a  cow  to  appearance,  the  cow  is 
unfit  for  propagation,  but  the  bull-calf 
becomes  a  proper  bull  Such  cows  do 
not  breed ;  th^  dd  not  show  the  least 
inclination  for  the  boll,  nor  does  :the  buU 
ever  take  notice  of  them.  Among  the 
country  people  in  England,  this  kind  of 
calf  is  called  a^iee»fiiar(tfi,  and  is  as  well 
known  among  the  fermeiB  as  either  eoW 
orbulL  Whtothey.aref»esei:ved,itiBto 
yckk  with  the  <^en,or  fiitten  for  the  table. 
Thev  are  much  la|!ffer  than  either  the  bull 
or  the  cow,  and  the  honis  grow  long^ 
and  bigger,  bemg  very  similar  to  those  of 
an  ox.  The  benow  of  a  finee-martin  is 
also  similar  to  that  of  the  ox,  ind  .the 
meat  is  similar  to  thi^t  ofthe  ox  or  qxived 
heifer— viz.,  much  finer  in  the  fibre  than 
that  of  either  the  buU  or  cow—nand  they 
are'  more  suaeeptible  of  growing  fet  with 
good  food.  Among  the  invertebral  ani- 
mals, such  as  worins,  snails,  leeches,  Scc^ 
h^fmaphrodites  are  .fi^quent  In  the 
memous  ofthe  French  fu»demy,  we  have 
an  account  of  this  very  extraormnaiy  kind 
of  hermaphrodites,  which  not  only  have 
both  sexes,  but  do  the  ofiSce  of  both  at 
the  same  time.  Such  are  earth-worms, 
round-tailed  worms,  found  in  the  intestines 
of  men  and  horses^  land-snails,  and  those 
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of  fipesh  watere,  a&d  an  tlie  iMirtB  of  leeches. 
Among  the  aniineb  of  this  sort,  howerer, 
there  are  great  Dombers  wfaicit  are  so  far 
from  being  hermaphrodites)  that  they  are  of 
no  sex  at  all.  Of  this  kind  are  aH  the  caterr 
pUlara,  maggots  and  wormsprodaced  of  the 
eggs  of  flies  of  all  kinds.  But  the  reason  of 
this  is  plain :  these  are  not  animals  in  a 
perfect  state,  but  disguises  under  wliich 
animals  link.  They  have  no  busineeB 
with  the  propagating  of  their  *q)eciee,  but 
are  to  be  traMormed  into  animals  of 
another  kind,  by  the  putting  off  their  sev- 
eral coverings ;  and  then  only  they  are  in 
^eir  perfect  state,  and  there^Mv  then  only 
show  the  differences  of  sex.  When  they 
have  reached  ^is  state,  they  unite,  and 
their  eggs  produce  those  creattves  which 
show  no  sex  till  they  arrive  at  that  perfect 
state  again. 

Herxaphboditub  (called  also  Mandwiy 
from  his  grandfather  Jitl^ts)  warthe  son  of 
Afercury  (Hermes)  and  Venus  (Aphrodite), 
and  miited  in  himself  the  bean^  and  the 
names  of  both  his  parents.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  die  nymphB<»f  mount  Ida,  and,  at 
the  age  of  15,  he  abandoned  lus  home,  and 
wandered  in  the  neighboring  regions.  As 
he  stood  bv  the  transparent  fountain  of  the 
nymph  Salmacis,'  in  Caria,  she  was  capti- 
Tated  with  his  charms.  The  modest 
youth  rejected  her  entreaties;  but,  as  he 
WQS  bathing  in  the  fountain,  she  ardendy 
unbraced  him;  SdU,  however,  he  refiised 
to  return  her  love.  The  nymph  entreated 
the  gods,  that  they  might  never  more  be 
separated.  Her  prayer  was  heard,  and 
ihey  were  inmfiediately  united  into  one 
body,  retaining  the  cfaaracterisdcs  of  both 
sexes.  The  yoiith  begged  of  his  parents, 
that  whoever  might  bathe  in  the  fountain, 
should  undergo  "Sie  same  change.  There 
is  a  celebrated  statue  of  Hennaphroditus 
in  the  gallery  of  the  grand-duke  at  Fk>r- 
ence.  Another  has  lately  been  found 
amonff  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  (See  Botti* 
ger'SiSmaU^voLi.)  This  work  contains 
some  remarks  on  the  Hermaphrodite  stat- 
ues, and  their  connexion  with  Bacchus. 
B6ttiger  is  of  opinion  that  the  fkble  of 
Hennaphroditus  sprung  fiom  the  old  Asi- 
atic doctrine  of  a  union  of  the  generating 
and  conceiving  power^in  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Otheis  think  Hennaphroditus  a 
composition  of  Mercury  and,  Venus,  ex- 
hibftmg  the  union  of  eloouence,  or  of 
oonMneroe,  represented  by  Mercury,  with 
pleasure,  or  Venus. 

Hermbstjkdt,  Sigismund  Frederic, 
member  of  the  royal  academy  at  Berlm, 
professor  of  chemistry  and  technology  at  the 
university  of  the  same  city,^l&c.,  was  bom, 


April  14, 1760,  at  Erfbrt,  when  1i»  studied 
chemtetiy.  Hewasaflerwaidsanapothe- 
oaiy  in  Hamburg  and  Beriin,  and,  in 
1787,  delivered  private  lectures  in  the  lat- 
ter city  on  chemistry  and  natuiti  pbifoMK 
phy.  In  1791,  he  was  Appointed  praeesor 
of  chemistiy  wad  pharmaey^  at  the  co&gft- 
vm  medicum  Mnirgicwn  of  Berfin,  mi 
rayal  apothecary  of  the  court.  He  re- 
eved many  appointments,  titles  and  or« 
den|,'(and,  when  the  univerBi^  of  Ber- 
lin was  erected,  was  made  ft^proieesor. 
Hermbst&dt  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
chemists  of  Germany,  and,  on  this  aocoont, 
has  been  of  more  service  to  his  country 
than  many  of  her  mto  of  disiiBgnished 
learning,  who  manifest  a  distasie-for  the 
practical  application  ofknowledge.  Hennb^ 
st^t  is,  moreover,  ^ooe  of  tlw  happiest 
experimenters.  He  has  written  lamdy 
on  cliemistiy,  technotogy,  pharmacy,  &c^ 
and  translated  sevenQ  foreign  wonos  on 
these  subjects. 

H£RMm.nr,  Sanbuel  Gnstavtis,  baron,  m 
Swedish  nobleman,  eminent  fbr  his  lite- 
raiy  and  scientific  attainments,  a  native  of 
Stockholm,  was  bom  in  1744.  '  Having 
early  in  life  traveOed  fbr  trnproveflieni 
over  a  great  part  of  the  Eurbpean  eooA- 
nent^he  was  aflerwaids  intrusted  widithv 
conduct  of  a  diptomatic  mission  fhxn  taia 
own  government  to  that  of  the  U.  Sottes 
of  America.  On  his  retum,  in  1784)  be 
visited  'En^land,^  of  which  he  made  the 
tour,  directmg  his  attention  there,,  as  weB 
as  in  the  other  countries  through  .vrhicfa 
ho  passed,  principatty  to  the  study  of  w^ 
ology  and  statistics.  In  the  puriiat  of  his 
favorite  sciences,  no  small  portion  of  bis 

Eroperty,  and  more  than  15  yean  of  hi» 
fe,  were  devoted  to  a  rpost  laborioiis  geo*' 
^phical  undeitaking,  which,  commebc- 
mg  with  the  surrey  of  WestnvBothnin 
and  Lapland,  finally  ripeu^  thnrngh  die 
assistance  of  a  company,  whidi  he  mnned 
on  the  fiuKire  of  his  own  pecuniaiy  re- 
sources, into  the  completion  of  an  eotirB 
Swedish  atlas.  Through  his  exertions^ 
also,  and  principally  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, great  improvements  wero  intro- 
duced among  the  mining  establishments 
of  the  country,  especidfy  in  Bothnia, 
where  three  new.  forges  were  erected  by 
him,  and  the  iron  mines, « of  which  hie 
was  now  appointed  superintendent,  were 
woiked  under  his  direction.  After  fifty* 
fbnr  years  spent  in  active  service,  he 
retired  from  public  lifb  in  1815,  retai^iinff 
his  salary,  with  an  additional  penrion  or 
1000  rix  dollars.  -Besides  a  great  yariety 
of  tracts  printed  among  the  TraoBadtio«K» 
of  the  Aeadetny  of  Stockhohn,  of  yrtucbt 
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society  he  had  been  a  member  aooe  the 
year  1771,  the  ibUowing  treatiBes  were 
publiahed  bjr  hnn  in  a  separtUe  form: 
a  Minefalogicai  Deeeription  of  Li^hmd 
and  Weatio-Bothiiia,  witb  Tables  of  the 
Popuktion  end  Industry  of  the  latter 
ProTince;  Mineralogical  Charts  of  the 
Southern  Pitnrinces  of  Swede^ ;  On  the^ 
Mehing  and  Casting  of  Copper  Minerals; 
On  the  Use  of  8tones  found  in  the  Swe^ 
dish  Quanies;  and  an  Essay  on  the  Ro- 
flources  of  the  Swedish  Provinces.  Miv 
HeruM^n  closed  a  long  and  usefld  life  at 
the  «ge  of  74,  May  4, 182a 

HntMEifsuncs  (^>rmed  fiibm  a  Oreek 
wmd,  which  sigoines  to  tnlam  or  inUt' 
jnvf )'  is  the  science  which  nies  the  prin- 
ciples of  inteq>retation.  The  word  is 
^ommonfy  used  oidy  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  sacred  writings  HermamMes 
boars  the  same  relation  to  of^^tsikf-ea  iht- 
my  to  praditx.    (See  Extguia.) 

HsBMES.    (See  ^fercury.) 

Hbrmes,  in  statuary,  are  he^ds  placed 
on  a  quadrangukr  stone.  The^  probably 
roceiml  their  name  from  Herme$  (the- 
Greek  §or  Mardury^  whose  ^tatues  were 
most  frequenthr  made  in  this  way,  and 
ereoled by  theaide of  the  road.  Hermeh 
tkem^  compounded  of  'Bf^f  and  UMM  (Mi^ 
iieryaiisaHermeeheadofMiDOTVa;  tkr' 
meraeus  is  one  ofHemeles  or  Hercules ; 
and  Jiermcrot,  that  of  Eros  or  Cupid,  4^ 
Statues  of  this  kind  were  the  iSrst  attempts 
of  Greek  statuaiy;  but  this  form  wife  re- 
tained even  in  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  Greek  art  In  Athene  they  vrere 
placed  before  eveiy  house,  and  it  was 
considefed  an  act  of  sacrilege  to  violate 
tiiem.  With  the  RomanflL  they  were  call- 
ed Tarmmi,  from  the  god  of  boundaries, 
TbiMMiu,  because  they  were  used  as  land- 
marks and  mile-stones.  Not- only  gods 
and  demigods  w^  represented  under 
the  form  ofhenMs,  but  also  philosophers, 
politieians,  orators,  &4^^  according  to  the 
arcumstances  of ,  the  plade.  Sometimes 
the  head  merely,  sometimes  the  breast 
also,  and  sometimes  even  a  larger  part  of 
the  body,  vnis  represented. 

Hxaifxs  TiusMxeiSTUs ;  an  historicai 
name,  of  vrhich  no  certain  account  can  be 
given.  It  was  applied,  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Phcenicians,  to  the  inventor  or  letteis, 
and  of  all  the  useful  arts  and  sciences. 
The  Egypdans  called  him  also  Thot^ 
Jbmdy  Tioyl  or  Theut^  and  phiced  his 
image,  as  that  of  ^benevolent  god,  by  the 
aide  of  the  images  of  Osiris  and  Iris,  his 
contemporaries.  According  to  Biodorus, 
he  was  the  friend  and  counseUor  of  the 
great  Oriris.  He  ibnned  the  Egyptian 
34* 


language,  and  invented  the  first  written 
charactere ;  be  was,  moreover,  the  inven- 
tor of  grammais  astronomy,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  music,  medicine ;  he  vnis  the 
Irst  lawgiver,  the  founder  of  the  reUg- 
ious  ceremonies  of  the  B^pdans,  the  fi»t 
cultivator  of  the.  olive-tree,  the  fim.  in- 
structer  in  gymnasdcs  and  the  joyous 
dance.  SanchoniathontManethoandrlu- 
taorch  give  a  similar  account  of  his  wis- 
dom. But  evety  thmg  relatmg  to  the  sub- 
ject is  so  uncertain  and  obscure,  that  even 
the  time  when  and  the  place  where  he  > 
lived,  cannot  be  assiniea  v^tch  any  cer- 
tainty. It  is  even  doubtful  whether  there 
ever  was  such  an  individual.  To  transmit 
his  knowledge  to  nostarity^  Hermes  en- 
graved it  upon  pillars  of  stone;  and  to 
mese  pillars  Plato  and  Pythagoras  were 
suTOosed  to  have  been  indebted  for  much 
of  tneir  science.  These  inscriptions  were 
afterwards  copied  into  books,  and  a  great^ 
number  ofHxioks  were  ascribed  to  Hermes. 
The  Alexandrian  school,  in  particular,  at- 
tributed to  him  all  thdr  mystic  sciences, 
magic,  theosophy,  akhymy,  and  the  like. 
Some  o£  the  works  ascribed  to  Hermes 
are  extant,  while  of  others  we  have  <mly 
the  titles.  Among  the  fiist  are  PoemaiMfer 
and  ABdtpm$  (Londom,  1628).  Modem 
enthunasts  have  viewed  the  books  \vhlch 
bear  the  name  of  Hetfnes  as  n  fountain 
of  secret  vrisdoni. . 

HBBinTic  Abt.    (Se^  MHumy,) 

Hevlmbtical  Philosopht  iatmu  which 
professes  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  from  the  three  chemical  principles 
of  salt,  sulphur.aDd  mercuiy. 

H£EifSTiCAi«  SxALiif o  is  uscd  to  denote 
a  peculiar  manner  of  stopping  or  do^g 
glass  vessels  for  chemical  and  oth«r  ope- 
ntions,  so  that  not  the  ran^et  medium  can 
either  escape  or  enter.  This  is  usually 
done  by  heating  the  neck  of  the  vessel  in 
the  flame  o(  a  Uunp  with  a  blow-pipe,  till 
it  be  ready  to  meh,  and  then,  with  a  pidr 
of  hot  pmcers,  twisting  it  close  tiometther. 

HxRMiONx;  a  daughter  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  who  mairied  Ciidmus.  The  gods, 
except  Juno,  honored  her  nuptials  witli 
their  presence,  and  she  receivea  as  a  pres- 
ent, a  rich  veil  and  splendid  necklace, 
which  had  been  mad^  l:^  Yulcan.  She 
was  changed  into  a  serpent  with  her  hus- 
band Cadmus,  and  placed  in  the  Elyaian 
fields^— A  daughter  of  Menelaus  and 
Helen.  She  was  privately  promised  in 
marriage  to  Orestes,  the  son  of  Amnem- 
non ;  but  her  father,  ignorant  of  mis  pro- 
engagement,  gave  her  hand  to  Pyrrnus, 
the  son  of  Achilles,  whose  services  he 
had  experienced  in  the  Trojan  war.   Pyr- 
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Thus,  at  hisretUTD  fiom  Troy,  carried  home 
Hennione,  and  married  her.  Hermione, 
tenderiy  attached  to  her  courin  Orestes, 
looked  upon  Pyrrfaus  widi  horror  and  in- 
dignation. According  to  some,  howev- 
er, Hermione  received  the  addressee  of 
Pyrrhus  with  pleasure,  and  even  reproach- 
ed Andromacne,  his  coneutune,  with  steal- 
ing his  affections  from  her.  Her  jealonsy 
or  Andronuiche,  according  to  .some,  in- 
duced her  to  unite  hei«elf  fo  Orestes,  and 
to  destroy  Pyrrfaus.  She  gave  herself  to 
Orestes  after  this  murder,  and  receiv^ 
the  kingdom  of  Sparta,  as  a  dowry.— A 
town  of  Ai^lis,  where  Ceres  had  a  fa- 
mous temple. 

HiiiHrr.    (See  ,^nachord$,) 

HERMiTAOt ;  one  of  the  finest  French 
wines,  which  is  produced  along[  the  Rhone, 
between  Valende  and  Validre,  in  the  ci-4^ 
vant  Dauphiny.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  red 
and'  white  ;  the  former  is  preferred.  It 
takes  its  name  from  ^ount  Hermitage,  ly- 
ing opposite  the  village  of  Tain.  Much  is 
exported  by  the  way  of  Cette,  or  carried 
into  the  country  to  mix  with  inferior 
winea 

Hermit  Ciub  (jMtgunit).  This  genus 
of  cruitacm  belongs  to  the  second  fiuni- 
ly  (ikcttpodd  mocroum),  or  those  having 
ten  legs  and  a  long  talL  The  generic 
characters  are,  intermediate  antennae,  cwrv^ 
ed,  having  a  very  long  peduncle;  body 
oblong,  thorax  cru^taceous  ;  abdomen  ve- 
sicular, naked,  soft,  and  fumiriied  at  tip 
with  hooks  or  holders.  These  crabs  inhab- 
it univalve  sheUs,  cairying,  this  habitation 
about  with  them,  and  chan^n^  it  for  a 
larger  one  as  they  increase  m  size.  We 
have  several  species  on  our  coast,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  P. 
poUiemity  inhabiting  &ke  large  naiicaa  and 
pyruioiy  so  common  on  the  shores  of  New 
Jersey,  &>c.  Another  species,  the  P. 
Umgicarjfw,  oocure  in  great  numben  ia 
all  our  estuaries,  and  isgenerally  to  be  ob- 
served near  the  edge  of  the  water,  either 
in  seareh  of  food  or  of  a  more  commo- 
dious diell.  Mr.  Say,  who  first  described 
this  and  the  former  species,  states  that 
they  are  e^tceedingly  quanreleome.  When 
two  of  them  unexpectedly  meet,  they  im- 
mediately recede  nrom  each  other  to  a  safe 
distance:  sometimes,  however,  a  combat 
ensues,  which  consists  of  a  variety  of 
movements,  the  object  of  which  is  to  drag 
the  adveraary  out  of  his  dwellii^g.  They 
inhabit  aknost  any  imivalve,  regiuidlesB  of 
the  species. 

HsaiaA  [Latinj  a  rupture,  a  burst,  a 
descent];  a  tumor  fbrmed  l^  the  displace* 
Bvent  or  a  0oft  part»  wfakh  pntnidM  by « 


opmiiw,  fhnn  tii9 
~  cotttaoied.     Hie 


natural  or  aocidenta] 
cavity  m  Which  it 

three  great  cavities  of  the  body  are  sub- 
ject to  these  diq^laeements.  Tlie  bnuiy 
the.heart,  the  lungs,  and  rpoet  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  may  become  totally  or 
partially  displaced,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
the  formation  of  herniary  tuiiM»B  i  dis- 
placements of  the  brain,  and  of  the  or- 
gans of  the  chest,  are,  however,  extreme- 
fyru«,  and  are,m  general,  the  result  or 
symptom  of  some  other  disease.  Every 
part  of  the  abdomen  may  becomethe  seat 
of  hernia^  ;  but  they  most  commonly  ap- 
pear in  the  anterior  and  inferior  region, 
which;  being  destitute,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  fleshy  fibresy  and  containing  the  natu- 
ral openings,  offers  lees  reeistance'to  the 
dispboement  of  the  viscera.  They  are 
most  conmum  in  the  groin,  at  the  navd, 
more  rarely  in  the  vagina,  at  the  interior 
and  upper  part  of  tl^  thigh,  uid  at  its 
lower  and  tNMterior  pan.  They  have  re- 
cdved  different  names,  fix>m  their  poei- 
tions.  All  the  abdonunal  vi0ce^^  witfa 
the  exception  0f  the  duodenum,  the  pan* 
creas  and  the  ^dneys,  may  ferra  a  hmiait 
but.  they  are  not  aJl  displaced  widi  th6 
same  fecility.  The  omentum  and  intesti- 
nal canal  escape  easily ;  but  the  stomadi^ 
the  liver  and  the  spleen  form  hertiias  more 
rarely.  Most  of  the  viscma,  when  <^ 
placed,  push  the  peritoneum  forward  be- 
fore them :  this  membrane  thus  forms  an 
envebpe  of  the  hernia,  which  is  called 
the  hernUd  sack.  If  the  hernia,  with  its 
sack,  can  be  entirely  replaced,  it  is  saod 
to  be  reduciUe ;  if,  fiixn  its  size  or  other 
cause,  it  cannot  be  replaced,  it  is  irreduci- 
ble. Among  the  predisposing  causes  of 
hernim  may  he  ranked  any  cireuimtanoes 
which  dinmush  the  reeislanoe  of  the  ab- 
domipal  walls,  whe^er  namral  or  accident- 
al; such  as  the  defect  of  fleshy  fibres,  the 
weakening  of  the  walls  of  t&e  stonsaoh 
by  a  forced  distention,  as  in  pregnaiicy  or 
the  dropsy,  or  by  an  accident,  as  a  wound. 
Any  drcumstanoe  which  teods  to  increase 
or  relax  the  openings  through  which  the 
vessels  pass,  as  a  violent  extenaion  of  the 
body,  long  standings  &e.,  may  have  the 
same  effect.  Any  prolongation  of  the  vis- 
cera, which  tends  to  bring  them  in  contact 
with  points  at  which  tmy  may  protrude, 
and  articles  of  dress  which  push  the  or^ 
gans  towards  the  weaker  parts  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall  (i^  corsetsl  may  also  pro- 
duce the  hernia.  The  efficient  causes  of 
^e  hernia  are  all  circumatanoes  which 
may  break  the  equilQirium  existing^  be* 
tween  the  abdonnnal  walls  and  the  vis- 
oeiBy  which  raHct^  and  mutually  press  vpoQ 
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•ach  othoE.    The  sinrakaneous  contract 
tioa  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  of  the 
diaphragm,  which  takes  place  on  eveiy 
▼iolQDt  effi>it,  is  one  of  the  chief  of  these 
cases.    Hence  sneezing,  coughing^  leap- 
ing, playilig  on  wind  instruments^  &C.9 
may  be  the  occaaiona  of  a  hemia.    The 
syniploms  of  a  hernia  are  the  'existence 
c^  a  tumor  or  swelfing  at^any  point  of  the 
abdomen,    but   par^ularly  towards, the 
opening  of  the  Teasels^    A  reduciUe  her- 
nia is  not  a  veiy  troublesome  disease,  but 
may  bepon^e  so  by  acqufaing  an  increase 
of  siie,  and  the  strangulation  to  which  it 
18  fiable.    A  hemia  is  said  to  be  stranffu^^ 
lated,  whoi  itis^not  cMily  irreducible,  but  . 
dso  subjected  to  a  continual  constriction, 
which  may  become  &tal ;  this  constriction 
may  be  moduoed  by  different  cause8,but  it  is 
generally  produced  by  the  opening  throu^ 
which  the  hemia  protmdee.    i^sdonas 
a  patient  perceives  that  he  is  afiected  %^th 
a  hemia,  he  should  have  recourse  to  med- 
ical advice,  for  the  disease  is  then  in  its 
most  &vofabLe  state  for-  treatment    The 
h^nia  is  ioomediately  reduced,  and  .must 
then  be  subjected /to  a  constant  compres- 
sion.   This  is  4one  by  means  of  ^e  trus& 
(See  TruM.)    An  irreducible  hernia  must 
be  supported  with  great  care.    All  violent 
exercises,  and  excess  in  diet,  jnust  be 
avoided.     Tl^  strangulated  hemia,  pre- 
senting greater  danger,    requires  more 
prompt  relie£    The  object  of  treatment  is 
ID  reheve  the  constriction.    If  the  reduce 
tiQin  cannot  be  eflfected  by  other  means,  an 
operation  will  be  necessary.    This  con- 
ssts  in  dividing  the  parts  which  produce 
the  eonstrictioo.    The  longer  this  opera- 
tion is  delayed,  the  more  dangerous  it 
will  become.    Afler  the  parts  are  healed, 
the  qiening  most  be  subject  to  coitipres- 
aion,  as  in  the  case  of  a  simple  hemia. 

luRO  ;  a  priestess  of  Venus  at  Sestos, 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  The  loves  of 
Hero  and  Leander,  a  youth  of  Abydos, 
situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Helles^ 
pent,  are  related  in  a  poem  which  bears  $he 
name  of  Mutaut.  Hero  and  Leander 
saw  eaoh  other  at  a  festival  in  honor  of 
Yenus  and  AdpDJs,  at  Sestos,  at  which 
many  of  the  people  of  Abydos  were  pres- 
ent, and  immediately  became  enamored 
of  each  other.  Favored  by  the  darkness 
of  the  approaching  night,  i^eander  stole 
into  the  temple,  ami  confessed  his  flame 
to  the  blushing  maid.  But  the  relationa 
of  Hero,and  Iwr  sacred  office,  opposed  the 
union  of  the  Ipvers.  No  difficulties,  how- 
ever, could  discourage  Leander.  He 
swam  every  night  across  the  Hellespont 
10  his  miiitwso^  guided  by  a  torch  wnich 


shone  aeross  the  strait  fiom  the  tower  of 
Hero.  Leander  continued  his  visits  dur- 
ing the  stcnmy  season  of  winter.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  his  stren^  iailed  him, 
and  the  waves  carried  his  hfeless  body  to 
the  foot  of  t)ie  tower,  where  Hero  anx- 
iously awaited  him.  Overcome  with  an- 
guish at  the  sight,  she  threw  herself  from 
me  tower  on  ue  corpse  of  her  lover,  and 
perished. 

HeaoI)  tbx  GiiBAT  (so  Called  from  his 
powerandtalent8),kmgof  thb  Jews.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ascalon,  in  Judea,  where 
he  was  bora  B.  C.  71,  being  the  second  son 
of  Antipater,  the  Idumean,  who  appoint- 
ed him  to  the,  government  of  Galilee.  He 
at  first  embraced  the  paity  of  Bratus  and 
Cassitts,  but,  after  their  death,  reconcile 
himself  to  Antony,  by  whose  interest  he 
was  first  ham^  t^rarch,  and  afterwards 
king  of  Judea.  After  the  battle  of  Acti- 
um,  he  so  suecessftilly  paid  his  court  to 
the  victor,  that  Augustus  confirmed  him 
in  his  kingdom;  and,  on, all  occasions,  his 
id>ifities  as  a  politieian  and  commander 
were  conspici^ous;  but  his  passions  w:ere 
fierce  and  ungovernable.  Althou^  mar^ 
ried  to  the  celebrated  Mariamne,  a  prin- 
cess of  the  Asmonean  ftunUy,  her  brother 
Aristobulus  and  v^ierable  firandftther 
Hyrcanus  fell  victims  to  lus  jealousy  of 
tbB  ancient  pretenmons  of  their  race.  His 
very  love  of  Mariamne  henelf,  mingled  aa 
It  was  with  the  most  fearftil  jealousy,  ter- 
minated in  her  execution ;  and  his  repent- 
ance and  keen  remorse  at  her  death,  only 
exacq[)erated  him  to  ftirth^  outrages  against 
her  sarviving  relations,  her  mother,  Alex- 
andria, and  many  more  facing  victims  to 
bis  savage  cruelty.  His  own  sons  by  Ma- 
riamne, Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  whose 
indignation  at  the  treatment  of  thejr 
mod^er  seems  to  have  led  them  into  some 
intrmies  ajpainst  bis  autbori^,  were  also 
sacrmced  m  his  an^ ;  and  ^ir  deaths 
crdvned  the  domestic  barfiarityof  Herod. 
It^  was  the  latter  event  which  induced  Au- 
gustus to  observe,  that  it  was  better  to  be 
Herod's  ho|^  than  his  $on«  He  rebuilt  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  erected  a  stalely  theatre  and 
amphitheatre  in  that  city,  in  which  he  eel-  " 
ebrated  games  in  honor  of  Augustus,  to 
the  great  displeasure  of  the  more  zealous 
of  the  Jews.  He  also  rebuilt  Samaria, 
which  he  called  S^tasU^  and  adorned  it 
with  veiy  sumptuous  edifices.  He  like- 
vrise^  fer  his  security,  constructed  many 
stronf^  fortresses  throughout  Judea,  the 
IMincipal  of  which  he  termed  C^uareOf  af- 
ter the  emperor.  On  his  palace,  near  the 
temple  of  ienisalemi  he  laviahed  the  most 
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cosdy  materially  aod  bis  irendenoe  of  He- 
rodium,  at  some  distance  from  the  r4ipital, 
by  the  beauty  of  its  situatioii,  drew  around 
it  the  population  of  a  great  city.  <  Such 
indeed  was  his  magnificence,  tliat  Auf;u»- 
tus  said  his  soul  was  tpo  great  for  his  kmg- 
dom.  The  birdi  of  Jesus  Christ  took 
place  in  the  33d  year  of  the  reign  of 
Herod,  which  important  event  was  fol- 
lowed in  a  year  or  two  byhis  death,  of  a 
languishing  and  loathsome  disease,  at  the 
age  of  68.  According  to  Josephus^  he 
phnned  a  scene  of  potthumous  cruelQr, 
which  could  have  been  conceived  only  by 
the  hardest  and  most  depraved  heart 
Having  summoned  the  chief  perBons 
among  the  Jews  to  Jericho,  he  caiised 
them  to  be  shut  up  m  the  circus,  and  gave 
strict  orders  to  his  tdBter  Sajome,  to  nave 
them  massacred  at  his  death,  that  evenr 
great  ihmily  might  weep  for  him ;  which 
savage  order  was  not  executed.  Herod 
was  the  first  who  shook  the  foundation  of 
the  Jewish  government,  by  dissolving  tho 
national  council,  and  appointing  the  high 
priests,  and  renooving  them  at  pleasure, 
without  regard  to  the  laws  c^  succession. 
His  policy,  ability,  and  infiuence  with  Au- 
gustus, however,  gave  a  great  temporaiy 
splendor  to  the  Jewish  nation. 

Herod  Antipas,  son  of  Herod  the 
Great,  by  his  fiflh  wife,  Cleopatra,  was  ap- 
pointed tetrarch  ofChJileeon  his'de^un. 
This  was  the  Herod  who  put  to  death  St 
John  the  Baptist,  in  coiApliment  to  his 
wife  Herodias,  in  revenge  for  his  re- 
proaches of  their  incestuous  union ;  Hero- 
dias  having  been  united  to,  and  forcibly 
taken  away  fh>m,liis  brother  Aretas.  The 
amUdon  of  Herodias  stimulated  her  hus- 
band to  a  measure  which  proved  his  ruin. 
His  nephew  Agrippa,  having  obtained  roy- 
al hooori  from  Cahgula,  she  induced  Her- 
od to  visit  Rome  to  reotiest  the  same  fii- 
vor,  where  he  was  met  by  an  accusation, 
on  the  part  of  Agrippa,  of  having  been 
concerned  in  the  6oDsp\ncy  of  Seiantis, 
and  of  beinff  in  secret  league  vrith  the 
king  of  ParUiia.  This  accusadon  being 
credited,  he  was  stripped  of  his  dominions, 
and  sent  with  his  wife  into  exile  at  Lyons, 
or,  as  some  say,  to  Spain,  where  he  died, 
afler  possessing  his  tetrarchy  for  43  vears. 

Herod  Aorippa,  son  of  Aristobufus  1^ 
Berenice,  daughter  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
nephew  to  the  preceding,  was  pardy  edu- 
cated at  Rome  with  Drusus,  the  son  of  Ti- 
berius, on  whose  death  he  lefl  Rome  with 
a  dilapidated  fortune ;  but  he  returned  some 
years  afler,  and,  being  suspected  of  an  at- 
tachment to  Caligula,  was  imprisoned  by 
Tiberius.  This  apparent  misfortune  prov- 


ed the  source  of  his  future 
for,  on  the  accession  of  Caligula, 
not  only  rewarded  With -a  golden  chain,  i 
heavy  as  the  irOn  one  wmch  had  bound 
him,  but  was  honored  with  the  title  of 
king,  and  received  the  telrarchy  of  his 
disgraced  uncle,  and  all  the  dominions  of 
Herod  the  Great  It  was  this  Herod  who, 
to  please  the  Jew]p,  caused  St  James  to 
be  ptit  to  deadi,  and  St  Peter  to  be  in^ 
jmsoned.  Ifis  power  and  opulence  ac- 
quired him  a  great  reputation,  and,  in'  a 
grand  audience  at  CsBsarea,  having  made 
an  oradon  to  some  deputies  fi^om  Tyre' 
and  Sidon,  he  was  hailed  ^  his  obsequi- 
ous train  as  one  who  spoke  like  a  god. 
His  satisftction  at  this  rattery  viras  soon 
after  reproved. by  a  violent  disorder  in  loa 
bowelsj  which  carried  him  off  in  the  44th 
year  of  his  age,  and  seventh  of  his  reigiL 
Herod  Aorippa  II,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing^ being  too  young  to  govern,  Judea  was, 
on  his  fisher's  death,  reduced,  to  a  Roman 

Eovince.  He  subsequently  received  the 
tigdom  of  Chalets,  ami  obtained  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  temple  and  sacred  uten- 
sils at  Jerusalero,  together  whh  the  nomf- 
natfoh  of  the  high  priests.  He  resided 
much  at  Jerusalem,  and  here,  togedier 
with  his  sister  Berenice,  heard  the  defence 
of  Paul,  addressed  to  the  Roman  governor 
Festus.  Beinf  driven  fiom  Jerusalem  in 
the  revolt  which  proved  so  flital  to  the 
Jews,  he  joined  Cestius,  the  Roman  pom- 
mender,  and,  when  Vespasian  was  sent 
into  the  province,  met  him  with  a  consid- 
erable reinforcement  During  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  he  wssrery  serviceaUe  to 
Titus,  and,  afler  its  reduction,  he  and  Ber- 
enice (with  whom  he  was  suspected  to 
have  an  incestuous  intercoursej  returned 
to  Rome.  He  is  supposed  to  nave  died 
there,  A.  D.  d4,  and  in  him  terminated  the- 
Herodian  line  and  family. 

Herodes  Atticus,  llberius  Claudius 
ffiom  Marathouj  his  birthplace,  frequent- 
ly called  MttraOumius),  was  descend- 
ed from  Cecrops,  and  distinguished  for 
his  wealth  and  brilliant  accomplishments. 
He  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  and 
held  several  public  offices  under  the  An- 
tonines.  A.  D.  143^  he  was  appomted 
epcnymoi  of  Athens,  and  died,  probably, 
after  tlie  vear  180.  The  ruins  or  an  6di- 
on  at  Athens,  wluch  Pausanias  preferred 
to  every  other,  on  account  of  its  size  and 
beauty  (Pmts.  VH  30J,  is  the  onlv  renmant 
of  all  tne  public  builidings,' baths,  canals, 
statues.  &C.,  vrith  which  Herodes  Atdons 
beautified  Italy,  Greece  and  Asia.  'This 
odaon^of  which  the  ruiiis  prOve  the  taste 
of  its  fbundsTi  was  consecrated  to  the 
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memory  of  Ajmia  ReftiOa,  a  Romfin  lady, 
•nd  the  wife  of  Herodes,  whose  death  he 
WB8  aocua^'  of  hayiiig  hastened  by  un- 
kindnea^  Another  place,  a  short  distance 
from  .Rome,  m  the  Appian  Way,  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  same  object  It  was  an  ex* 
tensive  gardeti,  containioff  several  temples 
and  the  sepulchre  of  his  mmily;  which,  to 
give  it  a  more  sacred  character,  Herodea 
caHed  TViopttim,  from  Triopos,  the  &ther 
of  Ereeicthon.  A  statue  of  RegiUa.conj> 
tains  an  inteription,  which  has  excited  the 
atlenti<m  of  me  l^med,  particnlariy,  in 
recent  times,  of  Visconti,  Eichst&dt  and 
Fr.  Jacobs.  It  vraa  probably  written  by 
MaiceUus  Sidetes,  and  an  excellent  (rans^ 
kdon  is  given  bv  Fr.  Jacobs,  in  bis  LAen 
und Kwut  der  AUen^  Ist  vol..  The  moom- 
ing  of  Herodes  for  Reg^  which  <  must 
have  been  -mingled With  self-reproach, 
was  lemarkable.  Even  his  house  i^eeroed 
to  share  his  grief  To  cherish  his  melan- 
choly, he  overlaid  all  the  bn^%  colors 
with  dark  Lesbian  matble.  Of  the  ora- 
torical talents  of  Herodes,  which  procured 
for  him  the  flattering  titles  of  the  tongue 
of  Ae  Grteki  and  the  km^  ^  eloquence^ 
only  one  monument  remains  to  us.  It  is 
a  sophiBdcal'declaniatioQ  On  the  dtate, 
last  printed  by  Fiorilk).  It  by  no  means 
ecpUB  his  fiiEoe.  In  the  mai^et-place  of 
T^nedoe,  some  modem  travellers  found 
the  mmhle  coffin  of  Herodes^  mother, 
used  as  the  cover  of  a  spring;  the  inscrip- 
tiOD  was  given  by  Clarice.  This  is  omit- 
ted in  the  vrork  of  Fiorillo,  Hendis  MieL 
mut  wpemad^  athotat,  ittuit  (Remains  or 
Herodes  Atticus,  illustrated  with  Notes), 
Lsipsic,  1801. 

HsaoDtJUf;  a  Oifeek  historian,  vrho  held 
aeveial  public  offices  at  Rome,  and  lived 
liD  some  time  after  the  year  A.  D.  338. 
Ifis  history  is  written  Oi  Greek,  and  cfom- 
prises  the  period  from  the  d^athof  Mar- 
ens  Aurelius  to  the  year  above-mentioned. 
It  is  in*  eight  books,  without  chronolo|ica) 
data,  bat  written  in  a  pure  and  dignified 
style,  in  a  spirit  of  independence  and  im- 
partiality. A  valuable  critical  edition  was 
published  by  Irmisch  (Leipsic,  17d9-1805V 
and  a  manual edition,by  wolf  (Halle,1792). 
He  has  often  been  confounded  with  He- 
lodiao  of  Alexandria,  who  died  A.  D.  180. 

Herodotus,  the  oldest  Greek  liistorian, 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  was 
bora  at  HaKi^arni^ssus  in  Caria,  in  the  4th 
Tear  of  the  73d  Olympiad,  B.C.  484  If 
by  the  title  fsihar  of  Ustory^  which  has 
be«i  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  general 
eonsent,  be  meant  that  he  was  the  firtt 
who  wfote  history  m  a  more  elevated 
Bianher  (or,  acconung  to  Cicero,  fbwtorMm 


ornmnf  V  ^  ^fy  deserves  that  tide.  Many 
authorti^  some  of  them  ^^fvith  success,  had 
entered  this  difficuh  career  befbre  hhn. 
HeDanicus  of  Lesbos,  Cliaroh  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  aild  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  had  even, 
in  a- great  measure,  antidpated  Herodotus 
in  the  subject  of  his  vron.    His  love  of 
leamiBff  was  ea^ly  ^ikindled  by  his  youth- 
ful studiML  and  bv  examples  in  his  ovm 
family,    llie  celebrated  epic  poet^  Banya- 
1^  who  was  regarded  by  several  ancient 
critics  as  inferior  only  to  Homer,  vras  hjs 
uncle.    His  genius  was  animated  by  the 
works  of  the  writers  just  mentioned  -  they 
excited  in  hidi  thedesir^  to  visit  the  coun- 
tries-which  ware  described  insachgk>w^ 
inff  colore,  and  his  drcrnnstancra  permit- 
ted him  to  grati^  hisincli^tationB.  Wheth- 
OT  he  had  conceived  the  pmn  of  his  histoty, 
in  which  the  results  of  his  travels  are  pre- 
seryed^fore  his  lone  journey,  is  uncer- 
tain.   Egypt,  *so  celebrated  for  the  wis- 
dom of  its  institatioQs^  seems  to  have^been 
one  of  the  most  constant  subjects  of  his 
attention.     This  country  had  long  been 
rendered  inUccclmble  to  the  rest  of  the 
worid,  by-  the  jealousy  of  its  rulers,  and 
the  prejudices  of  its  inhabteants  against 
foreigners.     But   a  >  riiort   time    belbn 
Herodotus  commenced  his  trevelis  it  had 
been  opened  to  the  Greeks;  and,  although 
it  vtnas  thai  ahndet  entirely  tuikpown,  and 
every  part  of  it  has  since  been  exainined 
l^  cit>wds  of  traveHers,  and  described  in 
aunqst  every  language,  yet  no  author,  an- 
cient or  modeni,  has  given  so  accurate 
and  instmcdve  an  account  of  it  as  He- 
rodotus.  He  did  not  eontent  himself  with 
a  knowledge  of  ^ces ;  he  investi|nted, 
likewise,  the  productions  of  the  sou,  the 
manners,  customs  and  religion  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  history  of  the  hut  princes  vrho 
repgned  befbre  the  conciuest  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Persians,  ana  many  mterestiilff 
particdlars  c<mcenung  the  conquest  itselS 
The  second  book  of  his  history.  Which  is 
devoted  to  the  description  of  E^gypt,  is 
still  our  ridieet  store  of  informi^n,  con- 
<^rning  its  ancient  history  And  geography. 
From  jS^pt  lie  proceeded  to  Libya,  con- 
cerning which  he  collected  a  mass  of  in- 
fbrmatroti.  equalhr  new  to  his  oontempo- 
laries,  and  valuabfo  to  ua    His  description 
of  the  country,  from  the   frontiers  of 
Egypt  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  is  so 
consonant  with  the  accounts  of  the  most 
intelMgent  traveHei^  in  particular  of  doc- 


tor Shaw,  that  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
believe  it  founded  0n  the  relations  of  oth- 
ers. He  asserts  himself,  that  he  resided 
some  time  in  Tyre.  He  visited  the  coasts 
of  Palestine,  and  thence  continued  his 
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route  to  Babykm,  then  opulent  and  flour*, 
isbing.  lib  visit  to  Assynt.  baa  been 
doubted ;  bot  if  we.  consider  the  ^i^feretat 
paasages  of  his  deaeription  of  Bal^kin; 
we  must  be  convinced  thai  hone  but  an 
eye-witnesa  could  have  given  so  exact  an 
account  of  that  great  dty  and  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  faihu>itant8.  Having  arrived 
in  Scythia,  then  little  known  to  the 
Greeks;  idthough  the  priipitive  inbabitantB 
of  Greece  were  firom  that  country,  he 
penetrated  into  its  immense  wilds  by  the 
routes  which  had  recently  been  opened 
by  the  Grecian  cdoniea  on  the  Eujdne, 
and  thence  pasainff  through'  the  Gette  into 
Thrace  and  Maceitonia,  he  reached  Greece 
hy  the  winr  of  Epirus.  Herodotus  ex- 
pected to  nnd  at  home  ttkt  honor  which 
was  due  to  his  kbors,  and  leisure  to  ar- 
range the  information  Ti^ich  he  l^d  col- 
lected. But  Lygdamis,  who  had  usurped 
the  suprepne  aiuhority  in  Halicaniasaufl^ 
and  put 'to  death,  the  noblest  citi^ens^ 
aipong  othera,  Panyasts,  ibreed  him  to 
seek  an  asylum  inrthe  island  of  Samos. 
Hiere,  in  quiet  retirement,. hie  wrote  the' 
first  hooka  of  his  history ;  in  which,  abati- 
donmg  the  Doric  dialect  of  bis  own  coun-/ 
ay,  he  employed  the  Ionic,  which  was 
spoken  in  the  island  of  Sieunoa.  This  la- 
boiv  however,  did  not  so  Entirely  occupy 
him,  as  to  prevent  him  fifbm  concerting 
plans  for  the  relief  of  his  oppi^ssed  coun- 
tiy  and  the  ejqHilsion  of  the  tyrant  Hav- 
ing formed  a  conspiiacy  with  several  ex- 
iles who  entertained  similar  sentiments 
with  himself,  he  retMmed  to  Hahcamas- 
8U8,  and  drove  out  the  usurper,  but  with- 
out much  advantage  to  his  countiy.  The 
nobles  who  had  acted  with  him,  unmedi- 
ately  ft^rmed  an  aristocra/cy,  more  cmpres- 
sive  to  Hahcarnassus  than  the  arbitraiy 
government  of  ^e  banish^  tyrant  He- 
rodotus became  odious  to  the  people,  who 
regarded  him  as  the  audior  of  their  aggra- 
vated sufferings,  and  to  the.nobles,  whose 
proceedings  he  opposed^  so  that,  bidding 
an  eternal  ^ueweil  to  his  unhappy  coun- 
tiy,  he  embarked  for  Greece.  He  airived 
at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  &lst 
Olympiad,  when  the  noblest  sinrits,  from 
every  comer  of  Greece,  were  collected 
at  Oivnipia.  In  the  presence  of  the  as^ 
sembied  multitudes^  he  read  the  beginning 
of  his  history,  and  such  extracts  as  were 
peculiarly  calculated. to  kindle  the  enthu- 
siasm and  to. flatter  the  pride  of  his  coun- 
tiymen.  His  success  was  complete.  His 
animated  description  of  the  contest  of  the 
Grreeks  with  the  P^naians,  and  of  the  tri-^ 
umph  of  liberty  over  deepottsm,  was  ta- 
eeived  with  umversal  applause.    But  the 


in^uence  of  his  recitation  was  not  fiimted 
to  this  deep  impression  upon  a  whole  na- 
ti<ML  Thucydides^  then  scarcely  15  y0ais 
of  age,  was  present'  at  the  Olynspntt 
sames.  He  died  tears  o^  admiradon,  as 
he  looked  upon  him  to  whom  all  eyes 
were  directed.  H^rodotn^  perceived  it, 
and  ventured  to  foretell  to  his  ^ftther  the 
brilliant  destiny  which  awaited  him.  En^ 
courafed  by  the  applause  which  he  re- 
c^veK^  Herodotus  deyoted  the  12  follow^ 
ing  yearp  to  the  coihpletion  of  his  work : 
he  traveUed  over  ail  the  countries  of 
Greece  :  he  collected,  accounts  of  the 
most  inqtortant  affikirs  flfom  the  archtvee 
oi  every  iiation,  and  corrected  from  the 
original  documents  the  genealones  of  the 
most  distinguished  ftmifiesL  While  trav- 
elling through  Greece,  he  probably  read,  in 
tlie  public  assembly  o^  each  people, 
those  portiona  of  his  history  wMch  most 
neaidy  concerned  i^,  not  merely  to  eficit 
their  api^anse,  but  to  obtain  useful  infor- 
mati<m.  The  assertiou  of  IKo  Chrysos- 
toim,  that  Herodbtus,  having  read  before 
the  Corinthians  a  description  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis^  highly,  flattering  to  their 
pride,  and  having  been  refliQed  the  reward 
ne  had  demanded^  ¥nrote  another  account, 
representhig  things  in  a  whblly  difl^rent 
It,  is  nnworthy  of  cre(^t  12  years 
his  first  reciuuion  at  Ol^pia,  he  read 
his  work,  then  probaldy  just  completed,  at 
the  feativd  of  the  Panatbensa,  Q.  .0.  444. 
The  Athenians  did  not  limit  their /grati- 
tude to  empty  praise  ;  they  bestowS  on 
the  authois  who  had  so  weU  described  the 
achievements  of  their  countrymen,  the 
sum  of  10  talents  (about  10,000  dcrflars). 
H«t>dotu8,  however,  did  not  remain  in 
Athens :  he  attached  himself  to  a  coieny, 
which  tne  Athenians  fiMmded  some  years 
aft^  at  Thurium,  in  Italy,  near  theruiBS 
of  the  ancient  Sybaria  His  long  rea- 
deiice  there  led  several  andent  writofs  to 
suppose  this  was  his  native  ciQr.  He  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  the  revision  and  ex-' 
tension  of  his  history,  and  i»obably  died 
at  Thurium;  at  an  'advanced  age.  He- 
rodotus, in  ancient  titnes,  was  atSM^ed  by 
jealous  critics,  who  impeached  the  credi- 
Ulity  of  his  work.  But  dme  ahd^  the 
most  careful  investigation  have  complete- 
ly r^ted  tlieir  attacks.  The  history  of 
Herodotus  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
monuments  of  antiquity  which  haa  come 
down  to  us.  It  consists  of  niiie  book% 
which  i^ere  eariy  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  nine  mttfet .  From  the  trav- 
els of  Herodotus,  before  he  commenced 
his  work,  fiiom  the  laborious  researches  in 
which  he  engaged,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
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lectin^  mi|t6rialg,^w6  may  infer  that  he 
(x>iiceiyed  ao  elerated  idea  of  the  duty  of 
a  historiaa,  and  how  much  more  impor- 
tbnt  he  conaidered  it  to  be  impartial  and 
Goneet,  than  interesting  and  eloquent. 
When  he  relates  any  occurrence  of  which 
lie  doubts  the  tnilb,  he  honesdy  expreeses 
his  doiibtB.  He  has  been  accused  of  cre- 
dulity ;  but  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to 
him  for  having  preMrved  a  crowd  of  tra- 
ditioDs,  which,  however  marvellous  ihey 
may  be,  are  characteristic  of  the  genius 
of  antiquity.  We  are  indd)ted  to  him 
alooe  for  the  history  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  Persian  monarchy^  and  of 
dioee  of  the  earlier  Medes  and  Asspians. 
The  oricin  of  the  Ungdom  of  L^dia ;  its 
destmctMm  by  Cyrus,  and  the  different  ex- 
peditione  of  that  celebrated  c<^)qu«ror ; 
the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses^  and 
the  mocft  ibinute  and  exact  description  of 
that  country  and  its  inhabitants;  ^e.con>- 
stant  wars  of  the  miccessors  of  Cyrus ; 
anc^  particulariy,  the  expedition  of  Darius 
agams^  the  Scvthians,  whiph  leads  &e  au- 
thor to  a  highly  instructive  and  feithful  ac- 
count of  alltlie  people  then  known  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia;— these  are 
the  princiJiMd  topics  of  his  introduction  t6 
the  history  of  the  war  Jbetween  the  Greeks 
and  Pernans.  ,  This  war,  so  rich  in  great 
events  and  great  charaeterB,  in  the  course 
of  Yrhi/6h  the  powers  and  defects  of  the 
most  illustrious  nations  of  antiquity  were 
strongly  developed^-atl  this  is  umted  in 
one  c3*  the  most  magnificent  and  maisterly 
pictures  which  the  human  mind  has  ever 
ccmceived.  The  style  and  execution  of 
the  work  excited  t^e  admiration  of  the 
ablest  critics  ci  antiquity  ;  and  we  also, 
ahhougfa  to  us  so  many  charms  are  neces- 
sarily lost,  are  powufuDy  struck  with  a 
etyle  so  fiiU  of  nobleness  and  grac^  of  e^i- 
ergy  and  simplicity.  Besides  tfafo  history, 
there  is  aho  a  ^e  of  Homer,  attributed  to 
Herodotus,  which  is  valuable,  and  which 
was  generally  regarded  as  g^uine,  ^  'the 
ancienta.  Most  modem  critics,  however, 
agree  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  it 
Tlie  best  edhions  of  the  history  of  He- 
rbdotus,  are  far  Wesseling  (Amst  1763; 
fohol  and  Schwmgh&user  (Strasburg, 
181^  6  vols.).  The  wprk  has  been  trans- 
lated into  German,  t^  Degen,  Jacob!  and 
Lan^  The  works  of  Larcher,  Volney,  . 
Botlver,'  Heyne,  and  Creuzer  ( CommetU 
iaL  Herod.  Leipsic,  1819),  on  Herodotus, 
are  very  valuable  ;  tninsiiBted  into  French 
by  Larcher,  into  Endisfa  l^  Beloe.  Ben- 
nell^  Geography  of  Iterodotus  (Lon4on, 
1800)  is  a  very  important  work. 
HxEoss  ;  a  name  applied  by  the  Gredoi 


to  ]>erBons  of  the  eeriier  periods,  who  were 
distinguisbed  fbr  wisdom,  ertrength  or 
courage.  They  formed  an  intennediafe 
Knk  between  men  and  ffods.  They  were 
demigods,  whose  mortS  nature  only  was 
destroyed  by  de^  while  the  immortal  as- 
cended to  the  gods.  In  mythcdogy,  these 
demigods  are  styled  Ktroet  in  a  pecuhar 
sense.  The  heroic  age  of  Greece  termi- 
nated with  the  letum  of  the  Heraclidee 
into  the  Peloponnesus  (B.  C.  1100),  and 
forms  the  transition  finomthe  Ivazen  to  the 
iron  age.  We  find  the  foll6wing  heroic 
races  :-T-l.  the  Promdhtuks,  fron^  Prome^ 
theus,  called  also  the  DeueaHomdeSy  from 
Deucalion ;  2.  the  buuhidUy  fit)m  Inai^us ; 
3.  the  Agt!nondt9y  finom  Agenor ;  4.  the 
DanmdtByitom  Danaus  \  ^  the  Pdopide^y 
or  TcudaiLides^  from  Pek>ps  or  T^talus ;  6. 
the  Cecropidesy  from  Cecrops.  Individaal 
fiimilies,  as,  for  instance,  the  Madda^  Per* 
fu2ee,  MridiBy  HeradtdOj  beloi\g  to  one  or 
another  of  these  racea  The  heroic  age 
is  the  age  of  romantic  courage,  of  adven^ 
ture  and  wonders.  The  heroes  are  dis- 
tingui$hed  into  diese  who  flourished  be- 
fine  the  Araonautie  expedition,  and  those 
who  flourished  oAer  it  The  most  ^itin- 
guished  amotig  the  latter  are  the  heroes 
of  the  Trojan  war.  Those  of  the  fi>rmer 
class  are  more  illustrious  than  those  of  the 
lattery  for  the  r^noter  events  afibrded 
fireater  scope  for  the  embellishments  of  the 
unagination.  The  heroic  af;e,  therefore, 
properly  ends  where  the  poetical  traditions 
of  hiatoiy  cease.  But  the  later  heroes,  re- 
moved by  time  to  a  greater  distance,  surviv- 
ed in  poetry,  and  became  elbthed  with  god- 
like attributes ;  yet  hardly  any  of  them  re- 
<^ved  the  same  homage  which  was  paid 
to  the  eariier  race.  Groat  sacrifices  wero 
not  offered  to  the'  heroes,  as  they  were  to 
the  01ym|Man  deities  ;  but  groves  wero 
consecrated  to  them,  and  libations  poured 
out  on  their  sepulchres. .  According  to 
Plutardi,  the  Greeks  i^orshipped  the  gods 
on  the  day  of  the  new-moon,  and  the  he- 
roes on  the  day  after,  and  the  second  cop 
was  alwavs  mingled  in  honor  of  them. 
The  resioence  assigned  to  them  after 
^eath  is  difTer^ti  Bacchus,  Hercules, 
PoUux  and  some  others  entered  the  abodes 
of  the  eternal  gods  ;  jMhers  inhabited  the 
ifdands  of  the  blest;  and  others  wero 
placed  among  die  constellations:  The 
ideas  relative  to  this  part  of  the  heroie 
histoiT,  however,  have  continually  varied.  • 
The  nines  of  the  Greeks  conespended 
to  the  lares  of  the  Romans. 

HkaoiCAj.  EnsTXE,  or  Heroid  ;  a  lyric 
poem  in  the  epistolary  fi>rm,  supobsed  to 
contain  the  ssntinientB  of  some  nero  or 
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heroine  of  histmy  or  ftble,  <m  iome  inter- 
^gdng  oocsaioD.  Oidd  is  conaidered  as 
the  author  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  and,  from 
his  productions,  soipe  critics  have  asserted 
that  the  heroid  belooffs  to  the  elegy.  But 
though  it  may  breathe  elegiac  reeling,  it 
may  also  adopt  the  high  -tra^  tpne,  as  in 
Pope's  Episde  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard.  Nd 
natioii  has  more  works  of  this  sort  th«n 
the  French;  among  whom  Colardeau, 
Blinds  St  More,  Dorat,  Pezay,vLaharpe, 
deaerre  particular  conodentlon. 

HsaoN    (ardeOf  h.).      This  tribe  of 
birds  is  very  numerous,  and  is  almost  uni- 
vemllyefpread  Over  the  ^obe.   It  is  distin- 
guished by  having  a  long  bill,  cleft  be-, 
neaththe  eyes,  a  oomprened  body,  long 
slender  legs,,  and  modeiate  wings.    Tl^e 
tail  is  short,  rounded,  and  composed  of 
ten  or  twelve  feathers.     They  are  dull, 
inanimate  birds,  and  are  generally  seen 
either  perched  on  trees  near  the  water,  or 
wading  insearch  of  food.    They  feed  ex- 
clusively on  animals,  particukdy  fish  and 
reptilea.    The  common  heron  of  Europe 
(A,  mt^or)  is  about  three  feet  two  inches  in 
length,  aiui  five  feet  three  inches  in  breadth 
fipoiQ  tip  to  tip  ;  the  .body  is  jexceedin|^ 
small,  weiffmng  scarcely  more  than  three 
pounds  and  a  hal£    tt  always  has  a  lean 
and  starved  look,  and,  according  to  Buflbn, 
presents  the  imaoe  of  su^ring  anxiety 
and  indigence.    From  this  appearance  of 
the  bird,  the  ancients  drew  som^  curiouA 
inferences ;  thus  Plin^says,  '^Hiincoih$ 
tmgunhar.    Mans  qwdeflif  aim  VQciftrat^ 
sanpdnem  etiatn  ex  oadU  pn^kndutiV* — 
This  assertion,  as  might  be  supposed,  is 
wl^oUy  without  foundation.    Though,  in 
times  of  frost  and  scarcity,  herons  can  exist 
for  a^  long  time  with  a  very  scanty  supply 
of  food,  in  fkvorable  weather  they  ^ige 
themselves  with  insatiable  voraci^.   They 
are  very  expert  fisbera,and  take  their  prey 
either  by  wadinff  after  it  where  the  water 
is  shallow,  or  by  iliving  fhmi  the  air, 
^en  the  oUeci  of  their  pursuit  ,apt>eaiB 
near  the  surrace  of  the.  watei^.    They  di- 
gest an  enormous  load  of  food  in  a  short 
time,  and  again  return  to  tlie^r  destructive 
occupation,  with  new  vigor  and  appetite. 
Willoughby  aaserts,  that  a  single  heron 
wiU  destroy  15,000  carp  in  helf  a  year. 
Notwithstanding  their  size  and  powerftil 
beak,  herons  wiU  fiy  firom  the  smallest  of  the 
fidcon  trib^r  The  flesh  of  the  young  heron 
was  formedy  a  dish  m  high  repute.    The 
most  remarkable  of  the  European  herons 
are  the  egrets  f.^.  ol&o,  which  is  also  found 
inAmerica,  and  4*  gazdtdl    These  are 
disdnguished  by  a  large  buncn  of  soft  feath- 
ers riwig  from  the  ehouktow,  and  hanging 


dovm  over  the  back  and  odes.  Tbeao 
feathers  were  formeriy  worn  by  kni^^  in 
their  helmets,  and  stiil  form  a  decoraticai 
fer  ladies'  head-dresses.  Besides  ihe  A, 
ol&o,  wd  have  several  qieciee  of  egrets  in 
the  U.  States,  as  the  A,  herodicuy  A.  Peatiif 
wl  <a$ididi3nma,  wl  lAtdqvitiana,  Our 
Itn^itsdo'not  pmuta  frill  description  of 
these  birds,  and  we  .inust  refer  such  of  oar 
readers  as  wn^  for  .fiiith^  inferltaation  on 
the  sutjject,  to  Wilson-  (Am.  .Ornithology^ 
yols.  7  (ind  8),  and  Bomipane  (Am.  dmi- 
tholo^).  In  general  habits,  however,  the 
Amencan  sp^es  clpaely  resemble  those 
of  Europe.  l%ey  are  dull  birds,  and  gen- 
evalhr  to  be  seen  sitting  on  trees  in  the 
neidiborhood  of  water.  They  build  so- 
ciafly  on  high  trees,  laying  about  four 
e^^  All  the  species  fly  graeefrdly,  with 
the  neck  hent  hsckwards,  and  the  head 
resdng  against  theback.  The  fenmles  re- 
semble me  males:  The  youni  difi^finom 
the  adult,  not  obtaimng  their  fuUplumage 
untfl  After  the  third  year.  They  mouk 
fumually,  when  the  long  alendor  fgaxh&a 
are  also  shed,  and  not  renewed  fer  some 
time. 

He&ostratcs,  or  Ebatostratus  ;  a 
citizen  of  Ephetos,  who  set  ^  to  the 
sptodid  temple  of  Diana,  between  the 
city  and  the  port  of  Epheeus,  in  order  to 
transqdit  his  name  to  posterity.  Nothing 
but  the  walls  lind  a  few  columns  of  this 
exquisite  piece  of  architecture  were  left 
standing.  The  roof  and  cdl  the  ornaments 
in  the  interior  were  totally  destroyed.  The 
incendiary  expiated  Ins  crime  by, a  miser- 
able death.  The  assembly  of  the  lonians 
ordained  that  the  name  of  Heroetrauis 
should  .be  consigned  to  eternal  oblivion. 
But  this  decree  served  to  perpetuate  his 
memory ;  and  "Bieopompus,  in  his  history 
Qf  Greece,  satisfied  the  wishes^  of  the  in- 
cendiary. Alexander  the  Great  was  ^m 
on  the  night  of  this  con^igration.  ' 

Hebjiera  Tordsbillas,  Antonio  de ;  a 
Spai&h  historian,  whose  fiithei's  name 
was  Tordesillas,  but  who  adopted  tliat  of 
Herrera,  from  his  mother.  He  was  bom 
atCuellar,  in  Segovia,  m  1559.  After  fin- 
ishing his  education,  he  went  td  Italy, 
when  about  90  years  old,  and  became  sec- 
'  retaiy  to  Vespasiano  Gonzaga,brother  to  the 
duke  of  Mantua,  and  went  back  witli  him 
to  Spain,  v^en  Gonza^  became  viceroy 
of  Navarre  and  Valencia.  The  ktter  rec- 
ommended hin\  in  his  viriH  to  Philip  II 
of  Spain,  and  Herrera  was  appointed  co- 
ramito  ma^  de  las  huUas,  and  retained 
that  post  under  Philip  II,  III  and  IV.  He 
died  in  lOStS^  having  hem  made,  shortly  - 
before  his  death,  member  of  the  council 
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of  PInlip  rV.  Hk  works  are  all  written 
m  Spouafa.  Nicolas  Antonio  mentioiia  ten 
ofanistoiical  nature.  His  principal  woik ' 
taJSthrugmeraldelosHeaiMdelas  Ccu- 
tdianMmlasItiasvTUgTaf^rmtddMar 
Cktano  (fifst  edit.  1601,  also  1615,  Mo). 
It  gtres  the  histoiy  of  the  discoveries 
from  1493  to  1553.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Phifip  III,  who  had  ordered  it  to  be  writ- 
ten. Heirera  states  in  the  beginning,  that 
his  object  is  to  clear  the  character  of  his 
couptmnen  fiom  the  imputations  cast  on 
them  for  didr  conduct  on  this  continent* 
Herrera's  character  as  a  historian  does  not 
rise  in  omr  esteem,  when  we  hear  hiin,  in 
his  ISHoriaetndrtd  dd  Mvndoy  deecnbe 
the  death  of  Philip  II  in  the  words,  Y 
a$i  mcM  aU  gran  mcnarca  con  la  misma 
prudenaa  eon  que  vwui,  por  lo  quat-fneritO' 
menttttledioel  aOnlndodeprudmU. 

Hbrrkka,  Hernando  de,  a  distinguished 
.  Spanish  poet,  b<»nat  ServiUe,  in  the  begin- 
nnijg  of  tne  16th  centuiy.  His  contempor 
raries  called  him  el  (ftvino.  Like  the  oth/er 
poets  of  his  age,  Herrera  fonned  himself 
on  the  Romans,  Qreeks  an^  Italians. 
Manji^of  his  poems  are  amatory,  and  inf 
his  oM  he  onen  rises  to  an  elevated  strain, 
and  they  are  perhaps  injferior  in  fire  only 
to  those  of  Luis  de  Leon.  Velaw^nez 
blames  his  excessive  polish.  Francisco 
Paeheco,  one  of  his  admirers,  published 
Obras  en  Veno  de  Hernando  de  Herrera 
(Seville,  1582).  There  is  another  edition  of 
bis  poema^  by  G.  R.  Vcjeitino  (Seville, 
1619, 4U},),  bodi  veiy  rare.  By  the  prefiice 
to  the  latter  edition,  vire  see  that  Herrera 
was  the  author  of  several  other  produc- 
tions, which  are  lost  He  was  also  a  pro^ 
writer  and  historian.  Cervantes'  opinion 
of  this  poet  is  to  be  found  in  his  Canio  de 
CaUopt.  Lope  dei  Vega  speaks  of  him  iit 
high  terms  in  his  Laurel  de  ApUo*  Her- 
r^ra^s  exterior  was  pleasing,  his  disposition 
mild  and  engadn^.  He  is  said,  though 
against  all  pixHXUHhty,  to  have  been  preseni 
at  the  batue  of  Lepanto.  (See  Pamato 
£fiMino2,  vol  7th.) 

Heilring  {dufnea).  Many  species  of 
the  genus  dupea,  known  under  the  name 
of  herringy  appear  on  our  coast  at  difier- 
cnt  seasons.  The  herring  of  commerce 
(C.  harempu)  is  one  of  the  most  important 
kinds  offish  hitherto  discovered.  The 
berrinff  firiiery,  however,  which  in  nMxlem 
times  forms  so  considerable  a  branch  of 
commerce  to  the  Eiiglish,  Dutch)  and 
other  nations  in  die  northern  pari  of  Eu- 
rope, appears  to  have  been  altogether  un- 
loiown  to  the  ancients.  The  winter  k^- 
dence  of  the  herring  is  within  the  arctic 
circle,  fitim  whence  it  annually  migrates 
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akmg^  the  diores  of  this  continent,  as  fiir 
south  as  Carolina,  along  those  of  Europe, 
to  the  north  of  France.  The  immense 
mass  that  iissues  fit>m  the  north,  separates 
into^^Veral  divisions,  one  making  its  ap- 
pearance oif  the-Shetland  idands  in  April 
and  May  ;  but  these  are  only  the  advance 
guard  of  a  fiur  more  numerous  body,  that 
foUowinJune,  The  appearance  of  these 
shoals  i»  alvirays  announced  by  inmiense 
flocks  of  gulls  and  other  rapafcious  birds, 
which  continually  hov^  over  them.  It  is 
said  that  when  the  great  body  approaches, 
its  breadth  and  depth  alter  the  aspect  of 
the. ocean,  which  sparkles  with  various 
colors,  like  a  bed  of  precious  stones,  on 
account  of  the  niys  of  the  sun  ^  being 
reflected  firom  the  scales  and  fins.  ,This 
annual  migrBtion  is*  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning,  as,  immediately  on  mJs  process 
being  completed,  the  hernngs  abandon  the' 
temperate  latitudes,  and  a^ain  repair  to 
the  north.  The  epaym^  aner  being  di^ 
charged  by  the  patent  fish,  continues  to 
float  on  thl9  waves  for  a  conaderable  por- 
tion of  the  eprmg.  In  the  beginning  of 
summer,  the  young  fiy  begin  to  appear,  and 
in  July  are  to  be  seen  in  myriads.  The 
Dutch  first  commenced  the  herring  fishery 
in  1164,  and  coiitinued  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  it  for  several  centuries.  At 
length  the  English,  roused  by  their  gams, 
and  jealous  ot  that  naval  power,  of  which 
it  was  the^  grand  source,  endeavored  to 
participate  in  thislucrative  commerce ;  and 
it  now  forms  a  very  important  branch  of 
industry  in  that  country. — ^The  C  menha-' 
{Kn,  OT  hard  head,  is  another  speciies,  Which 
fiiequents  our  waters  in  proaigious  num- 
bers: they  are  eatoMe,  but  are  not  much 
esteemed.— The  alewife^C.vemoKs),  how- 
ever^  afibids  a  very  important  addition  to 
the  mod  of  certain  portions  of  the  U.  States, 
and  is  taken  in  immense  quantities  eariy 
in  the  spring. 

HxRRicK,  Robert ;  an  English  poet  of 
the  17th  century,  a  native  pf  London,  ed- 
ucated at  Cambridge.  He  took- orders  in 
the  church  of  England.  In  conmion  vrith 
many  others  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  he 
sufilered  deprivation  under  the  govenm[ient 
of  Cromwell ;  but  he  recovered  his  bene- 
fice d%er  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  in 
1660;  vtiiich  period  he  did  not  lonfl;  sur* 
vive.  His^  compositions  were  publi^ed  in 
1648,  under  the  title  of  Hesperidee,  or  the 
Works,  both  Humane  and  Divine,  of  Rob- 
ert Herrick  (8vo.)  A  selection  fi^  these 
poQins,  vrith  an  account  of  the  author,  by 
doctor  Nott,  was  printed  at  Bristol  in  1810 ; 
and  a  complete  edition  at  Edinbiu^gb,  in 
1823  (2  vols.,  8va)    Doctor  Drake,  in  his 
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Utenoy  Hours,  baa  nven  spedmeiis  of 
his  productioiifl,  which  ahow  that  he  does 
not  deserve  the  comparative  oblivion  in 
which  he  has  been  involved. 

Herrnhut  ;  a  town  of  Saxonv,  m  Up^ 
per  Lusatia,  6  miles  south  ofLobau^and 
the  same  distance  north  of  Zittau.  Popu- 
ktion,  1500.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Hutbei^  mountain,  and  is  1054  feet  above 
the  iMa.  It  waa  built  by  coimt  Zinzen- 
doi^  in  17SS2»  for  the  use  of  the  Moravian 
Brethrep,  and  it  afterwards  became  the 
metropolis  and  centre  of  that  sect  of  Chris- 
tims,  who,  fiom  this  town,  are  often  called 
HermhuUen.  (QeeUmUd BrdhretL)lthaa 
a  great  variety  of  manu&ctures.  The  ob- 
jects of  cuiioeity  are  the  observatory  and 
the  buHal-gTOund  on  a  neighboring  hill, 
Tesembling  a  carden,  and  oaMed  by  the 
Brethren,  Qarim  ,tfpeiu», 

HbeschxL)  sir  William;  a  distin- 
guished astronomer;  son  of  a  musician 
of  Hanover;  bom  November  15,  1738. 
Being  destined  by  his  &ther  ibr  lus  pwn 
profession,  he  was  placed,  at  the  age  of  14, 
m  the  band  of  the  Hanoverian  foot-guards. 
He  went  ta  En^^d  in  1757,  and  was 
employed  in  the  formation  of  a  military 
b^nd,  and  In  condiictinff  sevenil  concerts, 
oratorios,  &a  Althougn  enthusiastically 
fond  of  music,  he  had  for  som&.time  d^ 
voted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy;  and,  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  only  telescopes  within 
his  reach,  he  set  about  constructing  one 
for  himself  in  whidiiiiduous  Undertaking 
he  succeeded,  having,  in  1774,  finished  an 
excellent  reflecting  instrument  of  ^ve  feot. 
with  his  own  hands.  Encouraged  by  his 
success,  he  proceeded  to  comi^te  laiger 
telescopes,  and  soon  constructed  a  seven, 
a  ten  and  a.twenw-feet  reflector,  having, 
m  the  latter  case,  finished  nearly  two  hun* 
dred  object-mirrors  before  he  coi^  satisfy 
himselfT  From  this  period  he  gradually 
withdrew  fix>in  hisprofeesional  engage- 
ments. Late  in  1779,  he  .began  a  regtuar 
survey  of  the  heavens,  star  by  star,  witli  a 
seren-feet  reflector,  and,  after  18  months' 
labor,  discovered,  March  13, 1781,  a  new 
primeoy  planet,  which  he  named  the  Geor- 
gium  Siau$*  George  HI,  by  the  settle- 
ment of  a  salary  upon  him,  enabled  him 
to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  astronomy. 
At  Sknigfa,  he  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  telescope  of  the  enormous  dimen- 
«ons  of  40  leet,  and  completed  it  in  1787. 
Its  diametw  was  4^  feet,  and  it  weighed 
3118  pounds.  With  this  powerful  instru- 
ment, he  continued  to  prosecute  his  dis- 
coveries, regulariy  communicating  the  re- 
sults to  the  royal  society,  till  the  year  1818. 


In  1783,  he  had  discovered  a  voleanio 
mountain  in  the  moon,  and,  from  fiother 
observations  made  with  his  huge  instru- 
ment, in  1787,  two  others  were  distin- 
guished, emittW  fire.  He  also  ascer- 
tained diat  the  (^orgium  Sidus  wais  sur- 
rounded vi^ith  rings,  and  bad  aX  sateDile% 
and  acquired  ftr  more  knowledge  of  the 
a(^)earance,  satellites,  &c.,of  Batum,  than 
had  before  existed.  The  four  newplan- 
elB  discovered  bv  Piazzi,  Olbers  and  Haid- 

.  ing— Oeres,  Pafl^Sy  Juno  and  Vesta-^^ie 
observed  with  his  usual  accuracy.  He 
fixed  then*  diameter,  whidi  Schr6t^had 
determined  to  be  mm  one  to  four  seconds, 
at  Idas  than  one  second,  and  mad^  an  in- 
genious Iqrpotheaia,  in  respect  to  their 

-  nature  and  formation.  (See  PioHdi.) 
He  ascertained  alao  the  important  fiict, 
that  Satum'a  ring  revolves  m  10  houn 
33  miniitea.  He  was  constantly  enga^ 
in  determining  the  orbits  and  phy — * 
constitution  ofmdividual  stars ;  in  " 
their  relative  poeitiona  to  one  another, « 
to  the  Milky  Way;  in  aseertainmg  the 
lireatest  possible  distance  of  distinct  vis- 
ion with  th^  aid  of  the  best  instruments. 
An  account  of  most  of  his  labcwB  is  found 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactioqs  and 
other  Englii^  periodicals;  but  tome  of 
them  ard  still  upprinte^  Herschel  re- 
ceived much  assiataoce  in  making  and 
recording  observations  fix)m  his  sister  Car- 
oline; and  this  lady  herself  discovered 
several  comets.  In  1803,  he  laid  before 
the  royal  society  a  cataloflfue  ef  5000  new 
nebulae,  nebulous  stars,  «anetaiy  nebuke, 
and  duaters  ot  atare  which  he  had  dis- 
covered, and,  in  conaequence  of  the  im- 
portant additiona  made  by  him  to  the 
atock  of  aatronomical  knowledge,  re-» 
ceived  fi;om  the  university  ^of  Oxford 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws — 
an  honor  which  was  followed  up,  in 
1816,  by  the  Guelphic  order  of  knight- 
hood mm  the  king.  He  contii||ued  his 
astronomical  observations  till  within  a  few 
years  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Slough ;  and  he  was  buried  at  Upton, 
Berks,  in  August,  1833.  Hia  aon,  John 
F.  W.  HerBchel,  baa  diatin^ished  himself 
by  hia  ak^l  in  mathematica  and  natural 

^idiiloaophy...  Herschel'a  ffi^tic  telescope, 
of  40  i^  focus,  is  capabte  of  being  moved 
in  any  direction,  by  machinery,  whiph 
turns  on  a  vertical  axia.  He  found  with 
it  the  time  of  Saturn'a  rotation ;  and  hia 
obeervationa  agree  vrith  the  results  at 
which  Laplace  arrived  by  a  mathematical 
analysis  deduced  from  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion. He  discovered,  likewise,  that  this 
singular  planet  revolves  upaa  an  axis  per- 
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pendicular  to  the  pkn^of  its  oiliit  From 
obeeiTBtions  maoe  nvidi  his  km  tele- 
Qoope,  he  coDchided  thsi  lig^t  does  not 
come  ^Brectiy  flom  the  body  of  the  sub, 
but  fit>m  veiy  bright,  |)ho0phore9(!ent 
eJouds,  fi>mied  In  the  sun's  atmospheve. 
The  discoTery  of  AragO,  that  the  sun*^ 
rays  are  not  polarized,  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  HencheL  MoreoFer,  he  found 
that  the  red  rays  in  a  beam  of  fight  give 
out  more  heat  than  the  other  aiz  rays 
UMPcdier. 

Heutpord  CoixiloE ;  an  establishment 
of  the  East  India  company,  at  Hertford, 
£nghmd,  for  afR)rding  instruction  in  the 
laimiages,  laws  and  customs  of  the  East 
Inmea^  to  persons  intended  for  the  service 
of  the  company. 

Hebtha,  Jo»d,  Jo4Bj>,  in  Scandina- 
vian mythology;  the  goddess  Earth,  the 
mother  and  preserver  of  things  (Cybele). 
€he  was  the  daughter  of  Night  end  Ahar, 
fliscer  Of  Dointr  or  Dby.  irafe  of  Odin,  and 
mother  of  Thor,  6r  toe  god  of  Sunder. 
She  is  the  same  With  Frigga.  Inaeacred 
grove  on  an  island  in  the  Baltic  was  her 
eanctuaiy.  When  her  chariot  was  drawn 
throng  the  land,  all  enmides  ceased — fosti- 
Tals  began.  When  the  chariot  returned, 
it  was  washed  in  a  sacred  lake,  by  slaves 
who  were  then  drowned'  in  its  mysterious 
waters,  beis^use  they  had  seen  the  holy 
secrets  of  the  goddess.  The  island  of  Ru- 
^n  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  holy 
jstend ;  and  a  mall  lake,  called  Burg9ee^ 
surrounded  by  beautiflil  trees,  is  shown 
th^e  as  the  supposed  lake. 

HsKTZBEiie^  Ewald  Frederic,  count  o^ 
a  statesman  vdiose  name  is  intimetely 
eomieeted  wi&  die  histoiy  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  vras  bom  in  17SS»  at  Lottin  in 
Pomerania,  and  died  May  96, 1795,  aAer 
having  been  in  die  public  service  almost 
half  a  century.  He  stucBed  at  Halle,  and 
afterwards  received  an  appointment  in  the 
department  of  foreign  affldra.  In  174S; 
Frederic  appointed  him  counsellor  of  lega- 
tion, that  prmce  having  become  acquaint- 
ed with  his  talents  by  ^easristmice  which 
Hertzberff  had  rendered  him  In  making 
extracts  from  the  archives  for  Frederick 
Mhwkes  pour  servir  h  VHiHoitt  dk  Brm^ 
detAamr.  In  1756,  he  wrote,  in  eight 
daysj  the  fiunous  Mimottt  raaonni  in 
Lran,  Qermui  and  French,  from  Austrian 
and  Saxon  pajpos  found,  in  archives  in 
Dresden,  the  object  of  which  wbb  to  jus^ 
Frederic's  invamon  of  Saxony.  In  176d^ 
he  conchided  the  treaty  of  Hubertsborg, 
on  which  occasioD  Frederic  receired  him 
widi  the  remarkable  ^icoiiiium,  Vmu 
avex/aii  lapmuc^  comme  fmfidi  la  gu&nrt^ 


vn  confre  pUuUwrB.  The  king  then  jmade 
him  minister  of  foreign  affion.  The  first 
partition  of  Poland  was  to  be  made  in 
1773;  Bnd,  as  the  Prusrians  maintained 
that  it  would  have  taken  place  vrithout 
Prusiia*s  participation,  she  tnoupht  it  ex- 
pedient  to  aoqtiire  West  Prusena  for  her 
own  defence ;  and  Hertzberg  exerted  him- 
self widi  grnit  zeal  to  ef^t  this  objoct 
He  was  aim  v<ei7  active  In  the  conclusion 
of  the  Ff^rstenbund,  in  1785,  to  mpose 
the  designs  of  Austria  on  Bavaria.  \9ee 
hisM  vol.  of  RtcuiilduIMaiiwnM^  Ma- 
nifetUi^  Didartdimij  DraiUt  d  uutm  At- 
U8,  qw  ord  Hi  ridigis  d  pMUs  pow  la 
CowrdePnmt.)  During  the  fest  days  of 
Frederic,  Hertzberg  was  mie  of  the  few 
whom  the  king  uSed  to  see  daily  in  the 
San»  SowL  Imder  Frederic'b  successor, 
he  sdUed  the  trouMes  in  Holland,  and 
labored  to  ]»omote  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe.  But  his  influence  gradually 
diminished,  and,  in.  1791,  he  ased  per- 
misBlon  to  retire,  which  was  recused, 
though  he  waa  reMeved  of  some  of  his 
offices.  He  now  confined  himself  almost 
entirely  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
academy  and  the  cidtivation  of  diik. 
When  the  second  partition  of  Poland  took 
place,  in  1793,  and  the  politics  of  Prussia, 
by  her  parddpation  in  the  coaMtion  against 
rancc,  had  pkiced  her  in  a  criticalsituation, 
he  again  orored  his  services,  in  1794. 
His  offer  was  declined,  and,  11  months 
after,  he  died.  The  Geman  literature 
and  language  received  great  attention  finom 
him—a  droumetance  die  more  deserving 
of  mention,  as  Frederic  utteriv  diflvegarded, 
or  rather  despieed  them.  He  improved 
die  condition  of  ^the  coontnr  schools, 
which  had  been  much  negiected.  Beades 
the  culture  of  sift,  be  devoted  himself  in 
his  retirement  to  the  improvement  of  the 
agriculture  of  his  country. 

Hbbvkt,  James^  a  pious  and  popular 
divine  of  the  diurpb  of  England,  was 
bom  at  Hardingstone,  near  Northainplon, 
in  1713,  and  wm  sent  to  Linoohi  col- 
lie, Oxfovd.  Having  taken  (Hiders,  he 
retired,  in  1736^  to  the  curacy  .ofDumnier, 
m  Hampflfaore.  In  1738,  he  quitted  Dwn- 
mer  to  reside  at  Stoke  abbey,  in  Devton- 
shire*  During  his  residence  in  Devonshire, 
he  pkuined  his  Meditations ;  and  an  ex- 
cursion to  KilhunpCiOB,  in  CcvnwalL  occa- 
sioned him  to  lay  me  Scene  of  his  Medita- 
tions among  the  tond»  m  the  church  of 
that  place.  In  1743^  he  became  ctnate  to 
his  nther,  dien  poesening  the  fivinff  of 
Weston  Fardl,  and,  on  the  death  of  the 
ktter,  he  succeeded  him  in  his  livings^ 
boUi  of  Weston  and  OolfingOfee.    Hedied 
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in  1758,  in  the  45di  year  of  his  age.  The 
moral  character  of  this  conacientiouB  di- 
Tine  was  moat  ezemplaty;  his  temper 
was  disintereated,  placid  and  hjjmble,  aiid 
in  benevolence  and  cbariQr  he  was  sur- 
passed by  none  with  equally  bounded 
means.  The  style  of  his  writlD^  is  flow- 
ery ;  and  henceJbis  great  popularity  amonff 
readers  who  possess  litue  refinentent  of 
taste.  Besides  his  MeditationB,  he  is  the 
author  of  several  other  woiics,  which 
are  included  in  the  genuine  edition  of  his 
works,  6  vols.,  Bvo. 

Hssion;  erne  of  the  oldest  poets  of 
Greece;  a  native  of  Cumee  in  iColia,  a 
province  of  Asia  Minor.  While  he  was  a 
boy,  he  left  his  native  country  and  settled 
in  Ascr%  a  viUage  d  Bceotia,  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Helicon,  whence  he  is  called  the 
•^Bcraan,  According  to  some  authorities^ 
he  practised,  in  AcamaniSf  the  art  of  divi- 
nation, which,  especially  in  BoBotia,  was 
closely  connected  with  poetiy.  Othen 
say  Bd  was  a  priest  in  the  temple  of  the 
muses  on  mount  Helicon :  if  this  were  the 
case,  he  mi^t  easily  have  practised  both 
poetiy  and  divination  together.  The  lat* 
ter  part  of  his  life  he  qient  at  LocriSy^uid 
was  at  last  murdered  by  two  Iiocnans^ 
who  suspected  him  of  unlawful  inter^ 
course  with  their  sister.  His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  carried  to  the 
shore  by  dolphins.  This  led  to  the  de- 
tection of  the  murderers,  who  were  appre- 
hended and  punished.  Such  is  the  trac- 
tion; but  littte  is  known  of  Hesiod  with 
certainty.  Even  the  age  in  which  he 
liv^  cannot  he  precisely  determined.  A 
very  common  uaditioh  relates  that,  in  a 
poetical  contest  with  Homer,  ,at  Chalcis, 
he  came  off- victorious.  Qerodotus  calls 
him  a  contemporary  of  Hoiper,  and  says 
they  Uved  400  years  before  himself  (about 
000  B.  C).  In  his  Worths  and  Days  (172), 
Hesiod  says  that  he  belonged  to  the  pe- 
riod immediately  foUowing  the  Trojan 
war;  but  the  passage  is  suq)ected  by 
critics,  and  there  are.  many  reasons^  for 
supposing  that  he  lived  at  a  later  period. 
According  to  ^ohn  Tzetzes,  l6  works 
have  been  attributed  to  Hesiod.  Of  13 
we'  know  only  the  titles;  oAd  our  judg- 
mem  of  him  must,  of  course,  bfe  form^ 
solely  on  the  three  which  remain.  These 
are  the  Theogony,  a  collection  of  the 
oldest  fables  concerning  the  birth  and 
achievements  of  the  gods,  arranged  so  i^ 
to  form  a  connected  whole.  It  is  the 
most  important  and  difficult  of  all  his 
works.  With  this  was  probably  connect- 
ed the  Cau&logue  of  Women,  to  the  fourth 
book  of  which,  entitled  the  4oiai  ^KyaXai« 


the  second  fragment  (the  Shield  of  Her- 
cules) must  hate  belonged.  It  is  evidently 
composed  of  two.  pieces,  veiy  diflferent- 
from  each  other,  and  which  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  ih^  vrork  of  one  author.  Edi- 
tions of  it  have  been  published  by  0.  F. 
Heinrich  (Breslau,  1802 ;  and  Bonn,  1819). 
The  (contents  of  the  Theogony  are  bor- 
rowed from  earlier  coeitiogfHiies  and  the- 
ogonies,  and  &e  traces  of  the  manner  in 
^maich  it  was  eomposed  are  very  evident : 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  mythobgy, 
which  is  sometimes  rude  and  impprfecSfy 
developed,  and  sometimes  more  pei^t 
and  refined ;  and  a  difference  in  the  nar- 
ration, which  is  sometimes  s^ort  and 
plain,  and  sometimes  diffute  and  ek^iant. 
The  fi^uent  repetitions  of  the  same  rable, 
with  variations,  led  to  many  QOBtradic* 
tions ;  the  additions  and  interpolations  by 
later  writers  destroyed  the  harmony  of  the 
s^le.  ,  (See  Heype,  De  Theogoma  a6 
Hesiado  amdUa,  m  the  Comment  iSbe.i2e§r. 
Goa^  vol.  2, 1779 ;  Wolfe's  edition,  Halie, 
1783;  LetttTi  o»  Homer  and  Hmod^  by 
Hermann  and  Crew^,  1817).  The  third 
fragment  is  a  didactic  poem,  Worics  and 
Days, — ^in  Greek  and  G^man,  by  J.  D. 
Hartmanny  accompanied  with  notes  and 
illustrations  by  L.  Wachler  (Lemgo,  1702). 
It  treats  of  agriculture,  the  choice  of  days, 
&C.,  with  prudential  precepts  concerning 
educi^n,  domestic  economy,  navigation, 
&c.  In  this  work,  the  only  one,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  which  the  Boeotians  ac- 
kiM>wledfed  as  the  senuine  production 
of  Hesiod  (except  die  mst  10  verses,  which 
they  rejected),  we  learn  most,  of  hia  life 
and  character.  He  and  iiis  brother  Peises 
liviMl  with  their  fttberat  A8C^^  engaged 
in  cultivating  t|ie  soil  and  tending  cattle. 
After  the  death  of  their  fiither,  tl^  estate 
was  divided  between  them ;  but  unjust 
judges  deprived  the  poet  of  half  his  shtoe, 
and  assigned  it  to  his  avaricious,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  prodigal  brother*  Nothinc 
remained  for  him  to  do  but  to  husbana 
carefully  what  remained ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  successful  econpmisL  His 
hrother's  property,  on  the  contrary,  was  ' 
wasted  Y^  neglect  and  indolence,  and 
lawsuits  end  corruption  completed  his 
ruin.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
work  of  Hesiod  contains  many  repetitions, 
some  of  wl^ch  are  chargeaUe  to  the  akn- 
phcity  of  the,  age  when  it  was  writtei^ 
and  othere  to  the  connexion  of  the  several 
parts,  which  were  not  ori^nally  intended 
to  form  a  single  poem.  The  abruptness 
in  the  transitions  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
same  cause.  It  is  difficult  to  contradict 
these  judgments.    If  Hesiod   be   com^ 
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pored  with  Homer,  be  is  fbund  inferior  in 
€»>ic  IblnesB.  He  is  apt  to  crowd  together 
thinss  different  in  character,  and  to  lean 
to  a  didactics^le.  The  poetry  is  often  brer- 
laid  by  the  reflections  ;  and*  it  is  destitute 
of  the  fire  and  vigor  i/^hieh  breathe  in 
eveijr  part  of  Homer.  If  the  poetry  of 
each  is  rmrded  in  reference  to  the  de- 
gree of  Yemiement  of  the  age  in  which  it 
was  written,  the  notions  of  Hesiod  are 
found  to  be  similar  to  those  of  Homer. 
They  are  much  alike  in  thdr  estimation 
of  vice  and  virtue ;  they  equally  insist  on 
the  fffacticp  of  justice,  the  sacredness  of 
an  olob,  and  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Fear 
of  the  anger  of  Jove  leads  them  both  to 
fbf^ve  their  enemies^  but  only  in  consid- 
eration of  suitable  satisfaction.  But  Hesi- 
od's  perpetual  complaints  of  the  rapaci- 
ty of^  kingSy  and  their  unjust  deciaons, 
and  his  bitter  reflections  upon  the  female 
sex,  have  reference  to  a  state  of  society 
and  manners  later  than  that  depicted  in 
Homer,  an  intermediate  state  of  transition 
flx>m  ^gly  to  repubfican  govertiment, 
of  which  distinct  traces  are  visible  in  his 
woi^  The  best  editions  of  die  works 
of  Hesiod  are  those  by  Dan.  Heinsius 
(1603, 4to.);  Robinson  (Oxford,  1737, 4to.); 
L^ner  (Leipmc,  1787 ;  and  K6nigBberg, 
17871  His  complete  woiks  have  been 
translated  into  G^an  by  H.  Voss  (Hei- 
delb.,  1806);  mto  English  by  Cooke  and 
Ehon.— See  die  tewitise  On  the  Poem  of 
Ikstodf  their  Onrin  and  OmnexUm  u^ 
iht  Poem  of  Homer,  by  Fr.  Thiersch 
(Munich,  1813)  4toA 

Hesperides.  Hesiod,  in  his  Thcfogony, 
calls  them  the  Mdren  of  ntf  U,  and  de- 
scribes them  as  living  beyond  the  ocean, 
and  guarding  ffolden  apples^  and  trees 
bearing  golden  miit.  According  to  othera. 
the^r  were  the  daughteis  of  Adas,  or  or 
Jupiter  and  Themis,  or  of  Ceto  and  Phor- 
cyaL  They  were  assisted  in  the  charge  of 
th^  garden  by  a  dracon,  which  Hesiod 
calls  Ladoru  Aocor£ng  to  Apollonius, 
the  names  of  the  H^ierides  were  Hes- 
pera-  Erytheis  and  ^gle  ;  according  to 
Apolkxlorus,  Eiydieia,  JEgh  and  Hestia 
Amfauaa ;  according  to  Lutatius,  Mgle, 
Arethusa  and  Hesperis.  The  golden  ap- 
ples under  their  care  were  given  by  the 
Eardi  to  Juno  on  her  marriage,  and  after- 
wards adorned  the  gardens  of  the  god- 
dess. Henod  places  these  gardens  in  an 
island  of  the  ocean,  to  the  west,  and  Phe- 
recydes  at  the  foot  of  the  Hyperborean 
Atlas.  It  was  the  eleventh  labor  of  Her- 
cules (q.  y.}  to  bring  the  colden  amiles  of 
the  Heniendes  to  Euiystheus.  The  hero 
kiDed  the  hundred^headed  dragon,  and 

as* 


the  virgins  fled;  or,  according  to  some, 
A^las  went  to  them,  and  procured  die  ap- 
ples. The  apples  were  carried  to  EuiyW 
theus,  who  gave  them  to  Hercules,  and  he 
afterwards  gave  them  to  Minerva.  B^ 
this  divinity  they  were  restored  to  their 
former  atuation. 

Hesperus  ^  the  son  or  brother  of  Atlas^ 
and  a  passionate  lover  of  astronomy.  He 
was  persecuted  by  Adas,  itod  fled  to  Italy ; 
vdience  the  ancients  called  this  country 
Huperia,  The  nation  paid  him  divine 
honors,  and  called  the  most  beaudfulstar 
in  the  western  sky,  the  evening,  star,  or 
planet  Venus,  by  ms  name.  (See  Phndi,\ 
Otheiis  say  he  was  the  son  of  Venus  ana 
Cephalus,  and,  on  account  of  his  beauty, 
received^e  name  of  his  mother. 

Hess  ;  the  name  of  several  artists.-^—]. 
Lovis  Hesif  a  Swiss  landscape  painter  of 
great  merit,  was  bom  1760^  and  died  in 
1800. — 2,  ChuEda  IUm,  engraver  in  Mu- 
nich, bom  1760,  at  Darmstadt— 3L  Peier 
HtgSy  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  July 
29j  1792,  at  DAsseMorf:  He  belonjred  to 
the  stiiff  of  general  Wrede,  in  181^  and 
viras  present  at  afi  the  batdes  whidi  Wrede 
fought,  and  thus  had  the  best  oppartunity 
of  improving  in  the  brGmch  of  art  he  had 
chosen.  He  visited  Italy.  Battles  are  bis 
favorite  subjects.  One  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful pictures  is  his  cavalry  attack  at 
Arcis-sur-Aube,  under  Wrede*  In  1825, 
be  published  lithoffraphs  of  several  of  his 
works. — 4.  frenry^feM,brother  to  the  pre- 
ceding, bora  Apnl  19, 1798,  at  Dfisseldor^ 
pamts  chiefly  reiunOussubiects^ — 5.  Charies 
Mohkus  Henry  Hess  was  bora  at  Dresd^ 
in  1769,  and  is  the  b^st  painter  of  hm«es  in 
Germany  at  present  lie  has  published 
many  enmvings,  and  travelled  throuffh 
Russia,  Hungaiy  and  Turkey,  to  stud^ 
horses.  He  produced  at  Vienna,  in  1824,  h- 
thograph  heads  of  horses  of  the  natural  size. 
In  1825,  he  went  to  England,  and  en^aged- 
in  a  work,  intended  to  show  die  transitions 
from  the  original  stock  of  the  horse  into 
the  difierent  races,  by  anatomical  drawings. 

HEssE-OA88EL,or  KuRHESsEN  ;an  elw- 
torate, 'member  of  the  Germanic  confM- 
eracy,  in  which  it  has  the  eiafoth  place, 
and  three  votes  in  the  general  assembly. 
(See  Hcssic^^  It  contains  4430  s(|uare 
ihiles,  with  602,700  inhabitants,  m  62  cides 
and  towns,  33  market-places,  1062  villages, 
Sicr,  491,750  Protestants,  mosdy  Calvin- 
ists,  100,000  Cadiolics,  8000  Jews,  and 
250  Menonites.  The  electorate  lies  be- 
tween 50°  7'  and  52°  26^  lat  N.,  and 
8°  31'  and  IP  O'  km.  E.  The  sur- 
fiice  »  hilly,  and  in  some  parts  moun- 
tainous ;  the  soil  not  generally  very  fertile. 
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except  in  die  province  of  Hanau,  where 
it  is  rich,  and  ^  climate  kindlyl  The 
productions  are  grain,  potatoes,  some 
hemp,  flax,  tobacco  and  vmes.  The  pas- 
turage is  seneially  good,  and  wood  abun- 
dant The  minerals  are  copper,  ailver, 
cobalt,  iron,  salt,  Titriol,  alum,  {nt  coal, 
marble  and  basalt.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Werra,  Fulda,  Diemel,  Maine,  Ed- 
der,  Kittzig,  Schwahn  and  Lahn.  The 
universinr  is  at  M(ui>urg,  and  had  347  stu- 
dents in  1829.  The  electorate  has  5  gym- 
nasia, 3  seminaries  for  the  educa^on  of 
schoobnastera^  &c  Revenue,  4,.500,000 
guilders;  public  debt,  1,950,00a  The  form 
of  government  was  absolute  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  former  antiquated  estates.* 
The  tide  of  the  n^onarch  lis,  ekctor,  «ove- 
reign  landgrave  of  Hesiia^  grand-duke  of 
Fuiday  ^^c  The  pnesent  elector,  William 
II,  was  bom  July  38, 1777,  and  succeeded 
his  &ther  in  1821.  He  is  mairied  to  Au- 
gusta, sister  to  the  reigning  Jong  of  Prus- 
8ia«  He  may  be  stylml  one  of  the  worst 
rulers  of  the  present  age,  and  has  canied 
his  cruehy  even  to  brutality.  His  son,  a 
few  years  ago,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the 
king  of  Prussia,  because  he  would  not 
allow  the  mistress  of  his  father  public 
bonors  at  court  The  fadierof  the  pree* 
ent  elector  was  driven  from  his  country 
by  Nqx>leon,  in  1806.  Hesse  then  formed 
the  main  part  of  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia* (q*  V.)  He  lived  in  Engknd,  wiis 
reinstated  in  1813,  when  he  di^wned  all 
which  had  taken  place  from  the  time  of 
his  dethronement,  and  again  introduced 
caninff  into  the  army,  &c.  His  arbitrary 
refusnu  to  acknowledge  the  sale  of  the  do- 
mains during  his  al^nce,  and  his  non- 
compliance with  the  decisions  of  the 
Grermanic  diet,  and  the  adthoniticms  of 
Ausnia  and  Prussia,  respecting  this  sub- 
ject, form  an  interesting  subject  in  the 
modem  history  of  Germany.  Hesse-Cassel 
was  created  an  electorate  with  fiaden,Wiir- 
temberg  and  Salzburg,  in  1802.  (See 
JEUctorcte,)  It  is  the  only  electorate  now 
existing ;  and,  as  there  is  no  longer  a  Ger- 
man emperor,  the  tide  has  no  meaning  as 
far  as  regards  his  election.  The  com- 
merce of  Hesse-Cassel  is  not  unimportant. 

*  In  1830,  the  elector  found  himself  constrain- 
ed, by  popular  disturbances,  sopn  aAer  those  in 
Brunswick,  to  make  concessions,  and  to  eive  the 
pledge  of  a  constitotion,  the  purport  of  wlucfa 
oas  not  ^et  reached  us ;  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  all  will  be  revoke<I.  as  the  diet  at  Frankfort 
issued  a  resolution  in  November,  1830,  declaring 
the  necessity  of  a  firmer  cooperation  and  of 
mutual  assistance  between  all  the  members  of  the 
German  eoafederacy,  to  put  down  dooocratic 
disuiibaaces. 


The  peasant  is  poor,  oppretediaDd  ina 
backward  state.  (For  Caase],  the  capital, 
see  Cas9d^ 

HEsss-DAUtsTADT  (sec /£»9»a),  giund- 
ducby  of;  a  member  of  the  Germanic 
confederacy,  containing  3900  square  mileff, 
with  781,900  inhabitants,  of  whom  393,000 
are  Lutherans,  120,000  Catholics^  17(^000 
Calvinists,  16,000  Jews,  1000  Menonites. 
It  lies  between  49^  22^  and  5P  4',  lat.  N., 
and  8^"  O'  and  10°  O'  Ion.  £.  Standing 
amw,  8421,  of  whom,  however,  more  than 
half  are  on  furlough.  The  imiversity  is 
at  Giessen  (q.  v.),  and  had,  in  1829,  548 
studenta  The  revenue  was,  in  1827, 
5,878,641  guilders ;  expenditure  the  same ; 
debt,  13,9^3,625  guilders.  The  sur&ce  is 
generally  hilly . or  moimtainous ;  the  soil  in 
many  parts  poor,  but  in  the  ^^eys  fertile, 
and  pasturage  generaUy  jpood.  The  prin- 
cipai  productions  are  grauu  potatoes,  flax, 
tobacco,  fruits  and  vegetables ;  and  vines 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Maine. 
It  TOtxliices  conaderable  iron,  copper, 
leaa  and  salt  Tlie  climate  is  generally 
heahhy^  and  the  situation  on  the  Rhine 
and  Maine  fkvorable  to  trade.  In  1806, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  became  a 
member  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and,  August  13  of  the  same  year,  he 
adopted  the  title  of  gran^^^duke.  In  1606, 
the  old  estates  werd  abolished  in  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  Mav  18, 182Qj  a  constitution 
was  Dromulgated  in  compliance  with  arti- 
cle lo  of  the  act  of  the  German  confede- 
racv.  But  the  estates  would  not  accqit  it, 
and,  Dec.  17, 1820,  a  new  constitution  was 
promulgated,  providinff  for  two  ciiambera, 
which  have  thissingu&ity  in  their  consti- 
tution, that  if  a  proposition  made  by  the 
executive  is  adopted  by  one  chamber  and 
rejected  by  the  other,  the  votes  of  both 
chambers  can  be  counted  together,  and  the 
majority  of  both  decides.  The  chambers 
have  the  right  to  complain  qf  officers,  make 
proposals  to  government,  and  to  grant 
taxes.  Their  sessions  are  triennial  The 
peasant  is  much  oppressed  by  heavy  tax- 
es, and  distuihances  have  several  times 
arisen.*  The  present  grand-duke,  Louis 
II,  succeeded  his  father,  Louis  I  (as  land- 
grave, Louis  X),  April  6,  1630,  and  was 
bom  Dec.  26, 1777.  The  capital  is  Darm- 
stadt (q.  V.) 

Hesse-Hombcro  ;  landmviate  and 
member  of  the  German  confederacy,  con- 
taining 164  square  miles,  with  21,564  in- 
hilbitants,  mostly  Lutlierans.  Itconastsof 
two  parts,  the  lorddup  of  Hombui^,  atu- 

*  Of  the  importance  of  tiie  dictmtances  wfaich 
broke  out  in  1830,  we  are  as  jei  j[Fehntar>f 

1831)  unable  to  judge. 
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ttted  N.N.  W.of  Fruildoit, and  the  loitt- 
aliip  of  MekaeDbeim.  The  capital  is  Hom^ 
bqr^  with  8490  inhabitants.  Revetaue^ 
180,000  ginldera  ;  debt^  4^0,000  ffujlclem ; 
contingent  for  the  ooiifeiWacy.  200  men. 
The  present  landgrave  is  Louis,  lieutenant- 
geoenl  hi  the  servicb  of  Pniana,  bora 
Aorat  39, 177a 

Hcssb-PhilUppsthal  ;  -acollateral  line 
of  Hesse-CasseL  (q*  V.) 

HsSSB-PHIUPPflTHAL-BA.RCHlnELI>  ;      a 

collateral  line  of  Heflw-CafiseL  (q.  v.) 

HEssE-RoTHBifBuae;  a  collateral  line 
of  Heflse-OBSsel.  (a.  v.)  (Catholic). 

Hessia.  The  Hessians,  called,  in  the 
early  histoiT  of  Gennmy,  CatUj  tired  in 
the  imsent  Hea^ia ;  part  of  them  emigrat- 
ed to  thie  Netheifluids,  and  w&re  called 
BataxL  Hiey  are  mentioned  mider  Au- 
gustus. GemaanicuflL  eon  of  Drusus,  con- 
quered them,  burat  their  chief  place,  Itfat- 
ttum  (Ifarfourg),  and  led  a  daughter  of  a . 
Cattian  prince,  together  with  a  prieet,  in 
his  triumph.  At  a  later  period,  they  be- 
longed to  the  great  empire  of  the  Franks. 
Even  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
Chrisdan  churches  were  built  at  Heiaeld^ 
Fritzkr  and  Amftneburg.  The  Oerman 
kkif^  Adolphus  of  Nassau  made  Heasia 
an  fanperiai  (nrindpolity  in  1293.  Accord- 
ing to  the  injudiciouB  habit  of  diose  ages 
to  divide  countries  among  all  the  sons  of 
a  prince^  and  sometunes  even  the  daugh- 
ters, Heasia  was  often  divided  and  reunit- 
ed. In  1500,  WiltiamU  was  in  possession* 
of  the  whole  of  Heasia.  )le  died  m 
1509,  and  left  the  hndgfaviate  to  his  son 
Philip,  th«i  Ave  ^ears  old.  Many  dis- 
turbances in  Hessia,  and  in  Germany  in 
goieral,  induced  the  emperor  Maxinulian 
to  declare  PhiBp  of  age  in  1518,  .when 
onhr  14  years  old.  In  1533,  he  put  an 
end  to  the  disturbances  caused  by  Francia 
of  Siddngen,  defeated,  in  1536,  the  peas- 
ants in  the  peasant  war,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  refor- 
mation. He  founded  the  univenity  of 
Martmrg  and  four  hospitals,  from  the  prc^ 
erty  of  suppressed  convents.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  the  celebrated  confer- 
ence between  Luther  and  Zwinglius,  at 
Martmrg,  in  1589,  in  the  hope  of  umting 
them ;  and,  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he 
accepted  the  du-ection  of  the  Smalcaldic 
league.  The  batde  of  Miihlbei^,  in  1547, 
so  unfortunate  for  the  Protestants,  obliged 
him  to  surrender,  unconditionally,  to 
Charles  V,  who  kept  him  for  five  years 
near  his  person.  He  afterwards  ruled  his 
country  m  peace.  Hischaac^was  im- 
peituouB.  Bvhiswill  (1563)  he  divided  Hea. 
sia  among  his  four  0001.    But  Philip  died 


in  1585,  and  Letns  in  1604,  without  hein ; 
ftom  the  others  sprung  the  two  existing 
lines  of  Hesse-Caseel  and  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt.  (q.  V.) 

HssTcaASTSs  (from  the  Greek  h^^x^i^^^' 
to  be  quiet) ;  the  name  of  a  party  among 
the  monks  on  mount  Athos,  noted,  in  the 
14th  century,  for  their  fentasdc  notions. 
Hiey  regarded  the  navel  as  th^  seat  of  the 
soul,  and  ccmsequendy  as  the  object  of  con* 
templadon.  After  long  perseverance  in 
prefer,  with  their  chin  on  their  Ineast,  and 
their  eyes  fixed  on  their  navel,  they  betiev- 
ed  they  would  finally  have  a  sensible  per- 
cepdon  of  the  divine  liffht,  and  might 
— ly  the  bliss  of  behddmg  God.  lbs 
it,  in  which  the  GodheiM  dwells,  and 
ich  emanates  finom  the  Godhead,  they 
pronounced  uncreated,  and  yet  distinct 
'fix>m  thebeing  of  the  Godhead.  In  a  con- 
troversy concemmg  the  nature  of  this  light, 
in  which  th^  were  oppoeed  by  the  Cala- 
brian  monk  Barlaam,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Greek  emperor  Andronicus  Palieol- 
ogus  the  younger,  the  zeal  of  their  defen- 
der Palama,  archbishop  of  Thessaloniea, 
gained  them  the  superiority  in  a  synod 
held  at  Constantinoiue  in  1341.  A  change 
of  government  dei»ived  the  Hesychastea 
of  their  superiority,  and  the  other  contests 
of  the  church  consiped  this  error  to 
oblivion.  The  rememnrance  of  it  was  re- 
called by  the  Quietism  of  the  17th  centuiy, 
and  it  may,  perhaps,  receive  some  physio- 
logical explanation  fipom  the  Magnetism 
of  the  19th. 

HxsTCHiija,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
ploesarv^  which  has  probably  come  to  us 
m  an  al>n^;ed  form,  and  which  he  pardy 
collected  uom  fonner  dictionaries,  |md 
pardy  ei^arged  by  many  new  words  and 
'examples  ftom  Homer,  the  dramatic  and 
lyric  poets,  the  orators,  physicianit  and 
•histdrians,  was  a  native  of  Aiexandiia,  ancL 
accordiuff  to  some,  Hved  about  the  end  or 
the  fourm,  or,  as  others  say^  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  c/aaXxa^  after  Christ^  Of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  Hfe,  nothing  is  known.  The 
best  editions  of  his  gkeaarv  are  Alberti 
and  Ruhnken's  (Levden,  174^—66, 3  vols., 
fohol  and  Schow's  (Leipsic,  1793),as  a 
supplement  to  die  former. 
.  Hktj:iu  (Greek  ha^y  a  female  fiiend) ; 
the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  con- 
cubine, a  mistress,  &c.  Even  Venus  was 
worshipped  in  some  places  imder  the  sur- 
name of  JkUara ;  and  her  priestesses 
Were  also  called  by  this  name.  The  no- 
tions of  the  ancients  concerning;  domestic 
virtue,  their  frnmooBte  admiration  for  the 
beautiful,  and  the  real  aocompUshments 
of  many  of  the  hdarm^  occasioned  their 
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•ociety  to  be  soudit  by  men  of  the  higheef 
emmence,  eveD  rkto  and .  Socratetai  No 
shame  was  attached  to ,  aasoi^ptitig  with 
them.  Aspaaia  ia  the  most  renowned  of 
theee  Ad<er«.  The  names  of  Leontium, 
Theodata,  Si^  are  also  well  known. 
They  may  be  compared  to  Ninon  de  TEn- 
clos)  Sophie  Arnault,  k^  in  modem 
times,  fletor^  less  inteUeetHally  famous^ 
were  Cratina,  Lais,  whom  Aristippus  die 
^iloecMo^ier  loved,  Phiyne  and  others. 
They  also  became  fiunous  for  their  con- 
nexion with  ¥roriDi  of  art  Praxiteles 
made  a  marble  and  sold  statue  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  she  was  abo  the  model  for  his 
Venuses.  ffis  son,  Cephiasodonis,  acquired 
his  fome,  as  seyenl  others  did,  by  making 
softues  of  heUettt,  They  w;ere  not  een- 
erallv  natives  of  the  places  where  they 
Uved,  and  at  Athens,  where  citizenship 
was  a  subject  of  great  pride,  foreign 
women  in  general  ynre  despised^  by  the 
Atheniim  womei^  and  the  term  fireighf 
as  applied  to  a  female,  had  much  the  same 
simification  as  heUara.    (See  CmtUh,) 

HsTAiREiA,  or  Het  AKU  ( Ortek;  brother- 
hood, or  socienr  of 'friends).  In  1814,  a 
society  of  the  uiends  of  the  Greeks  was 
formed  in  Vienna  by  the  oo5peratibn  of 
die  count  Capo  d'Istnas  and  the  archbish- 
op Ignadus  (who  lived  in  retirement  at 
Pisa^  having  for  its  object  the  difiusicm  of 
Christian  instruction  and  true  reli|;ion, 
both  among  the  ignorant  pegpoi  (the  mfe- 
rior  cleigy|  and  among  die  p«oiAe,  by 
schools  ana  other  means.  The  statutes 
of  this  association  were  printed  in  the 
modem  Greek  and  the  Froich  languages. 
Princes,  ministers,  seholars  of  all  nations^ 
and  the  rich  €rreeks  of  the  Fanar,  joined 
it,  and  the  association  soon  consisted  of 
upwards  of  80,000  members.  The  sym- 
bol of  the  society  was  a  ring,  with  the 
image  of  the  owl  and  of  Chiron,  who,  as 
the  educator  of  heroes,  has  a  boy  on  his 
back.  Its  treasury  was  at  Munich.  Orig- 
inallv,  the  Hetsuria  had  no  political  object ; 
but  by  degrees  the  desire  was  awakaied 
to  cooperate  actively  in  the  emancipation 
of  Greece  fiom  the  Turkish  yoke.  This 
deeke  took  the  deepest  hokl  of  the  edu- 
cated part  of  the  Grecian  youth.  Power- 
ful aihes  were  sought  and  found ;  consid- 
erable means  were  accumulated,  that  eveiy 
thing  ndgfat  be  in  readiness.  Odessa  was 
the  point  of  union  of  the  Hetssiia  with 
Constantinople,  where  the  society  made 
preparations  for  agreat  stmgsle.  As  soon 
as  Ypsilanti  (see  Greece,  MaSem,  hmarreO' 
Hon  <if)  called  the  Greeks  to  libm^  at 
Jasey,  in  Biarch,  1831,  the  youths  of'^the 
HetKria  haMened  fimn  Russia,  Poland, 


Germanv,  France,  Swiizeriand  and  It^« 
Of  the  Hellenic  volunteers  Ypeilaiitr  focm- 
ed  the  Ivave  lenon  of  Hetaerists,  in  the 
black  uniform  chT  htMsars,  with  a  Wak- 
cfaian  cap,  having  in  front  a  death's  hettd 
and  thi^  bones  crossed,  with  a  thre^-coU 
ored  cockade  (Uack,  white  and  red^  and 
a  white  banner  with  a  red  cross,  and  tho 
motto  of  the  ancient  Lahamm,  k»  rvry  vtcif . 
The  history  of  their  unhappy  conflict,  a|i^ 
of  the  manner  in  which  tne  flower  of  tlie 
Greek  youth,  the  sacred  legion^  of  40O  or 
500  Jietnosts,  having  been  betreyod  jn  the 
batde  of  Dragashan  (June  19,  1821)»  hf 
die  AroaoutB  and  Pandoors,  fell  victimB  to 
their  courage  ^nd  patriotisBi,  is  oven  in 
the  articles  Greece,  Afbdem,  and  YniSaniL 
Twenty  only  of  these  heroea,  under  cap- 
tain Jordaki,  together  with  some  Albanese, 
esf^iped,  covereid  with  wounds.  Anotfaer 
legion,  under  captain  Anastasius,  was  sta- 
tioned at  ^tinka  on  the  Pmth,  where  they 
vrere  ottacked  ( June  1^  by  the  pacha  of 
Ibniil,  and,  after  a  valiant  resistance,  fled  to  > 
the  ftussian  territory  by  swimming  acroes 
thePhith.  Joi^dakiandPhamaki,wididie 
remaining  Hetaerists  and  some  Amaouts^ 
carried  ona  partisan  war  in  the  mountaiiia 
and  forests  of  Afoklavia,  defended  them- 
selves In  monasteries^  repelled  an  enemy 
four  times  stronger  than  themselves  (for 
exaiiq>le,  at  the  monastery  of  Slutino^  July 
35,  and  the  following  day8),and  were  finaUy 
defeated  at  the  monuMeiy  of  Seek,  Sepc 
94, 1831,  where  the  wmmded  Joidaki,  to 
avoid  feUinff  into  die  hands  of  the  Turkn, 
set  fire  to  the  monasteiy,  and  perished  in 
the  conflagration.  Thus  endod  the  He- 
teria.  (See  J^otm.  Ob§.  surh  Faladde^ 
&C.,  par  un  Timom  ociikttre,  F.  G.  L^ 
Paris,  1833.) 

Hktbrodox  (fitxn  the  GreeJk);  meanmg 
hdUvmg  aOurwiie,  in  contradistinctkm  to 
wHmdox.  It  is  chiefly  used  to  designate 
one  who  denies  Ae  clogmas  of  a  particu- 
hr  diurch.  The  CathoHcs  call  a  person 
"vVho  disbelieves  all  or  ceitain  dogmss  of 
the  church  (sanctioned  by  councils  and  the 
decisions  of  popes)  a  hatHc;  the  Protes- 
tants m  Germany  prefer  die  milder  ex- 
pressioa  AefertMbKr. 

Hetbian,  or  ATAMAif ;  the  title  of  th» 
chief  (general)  of  die  Cossacks,  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  M  Geraoan  word  JEki 
(bead).  While  the  Cossacks  were  under 
Polish  dominion,  king  Stephan  Bathori 
set  over  them  (in  1^7^  a  commander-in- 
diie^  under  the  title  of  kOmany  and  gave 
hiip,  in  token  of  his  dignity,  a  banner  or 
staff  of  comflMnd,  and  a  seaL  These 
marks  of  dignity  are  even  now  in  use. 
The  hetman  is  chosen  by  the  Cossacks 
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tfaemsehes,  but  the  chmce  must  be  ratted 
by  the  emperor.  When  the  Ooflaacks 
submitted  to  the  Ruasians  m  1654,  they 
retained  their  form  of  govermnent  entire. 
But  the  fiunous  hetman  Mazg)pa  having 
espoused  the  perty  of  Charles  'XII,  in  176^ 
with  the  intention  of  uniting  again  with 
die  Poles,  Peter  I  imposed  many  restric- 
tioDs  on  the  Cossacks,  and  the  place  of 
betman  frequently  remained  long  un)occu- 
nbed.  The  count  Rasuraoiiraky,  having 
oeen  elected  hetman  in  1750,  recdved,  in- 
stead of  the  former  domains  and  revenues, 
50,000  rubles  annual  pay.  Catharine  the 
Great  aboliriied  altogether  the  dignity  of 
Jietmon  of  the  Ukiattie,  and  establtshed  in- 
stead a  government  of  eight  membem.  Hie 
CosBBdoB  of  the  Don  have  retained  their  het- 
man:  his  former  great  auAori^  is,  indeed, 
somewhat  circunMoibed,  but  he  acquires 
more  and  more  the  character  of  a  sovereign, 
instead  of  that  of  a  mere  general  and  gov- 
ernor.   (See  Coimeks.) 

Hsulakdite;  the  name  applied  to  a 
qpecies  of  the  zeolite  family  in  mineralo- 

2;,  by  H.  T.  Brooke,  in  honor  of  M.  Heu- 
id  of  London.  It  had  been  confounded 
with  stiltnte,  from  which  it  difiers  essen- 
tkdly,  however,  in  the  form  of  its  ciystals^ 
which  are  always  some  modification  of 
the  ri^t  oblique-angled  prism.  lu  hard- 
iiesB^  It  is  between  calcareous  spar  and 
fluor.  Specific  gravity,  3il00.  Itisiyhit^ 
aad  transparent,  passmg  into  red,  when  it 
becomesnesriy  opaque.  It  consists  of  silex 
59LI4,  alunaine  17.92,  lime  7.65,  and  water 
1540.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  the  cavities 
of  amygdakndal  rocka,  and  occurs  in  the 
Fnoe  isles,  the  Hariz,  and  the  trap  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway  and  of  Nova  Scotia, 
at  each  of  which  places  it  is  neariy  color- 
less and  transparent  It  is  found  at  Paisley 
in  Scodand,  and  in  the  Tyrol,  of  a  color 
qmroachingto  scariet,  and  almost  opaque. 
Hewbs,  Jo8q>h,  a  agner  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  was  bora  in  1790, 
in  New  JerKy,  vrhidier  his  parents,  who 
were  Quakera,  had  emigmted  from  Con- 
nectkuit  in  consequence  of  the  persecution 
-which  thebr  sect  suffered  in  NewEn^^aiML 
Their  son,  after  receiving  a  good  rauca- 
tion,  ei^Aged  in  mercantue  pursuits ;  and, 
when  about  thirty  vears  of  age,  he  remov- 
ed to  Edenton,  in  North  Carolina,  where 
he  acmiired  a  fortnkie.  He  had  not  long 
resided  in  Nordi  Carolina,  before  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  colonial  lenla- 
ture.  In  1774,  he  was  chosen  one  or  the 
three  persons  who  composed  the  delega- 
tion fiom  North  CaroUna  to  the  ceneial 
eongresB  that  was  to  meet  in  Philadelphia. 
Hero  lie  was  soon  discmgulshed  for  his 


attcnion  to  busmess,  and,  July  4,  1776, 
signed  the  declaration  of  independence. 
From  this  time^  Mr.  Hewes  retained  b^ 
seat,  vrith  the  e^cejption  of  someth^ 
more  than  a  year,  until  his  death,  in  177^ 
It  is  related  of  him,  that  When  the  Quakers 
held  a  general  conventibn,  in  1775,  of  the 
members  of  their  sect  residinir  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey,  and  put  forth  a 
**  testimony,*^  deneuncinff  the  conness 
i^id  all  its  proceedings,  he  broke  on  all 
communion  with  them. 

Hexachord  (fitun  the  Gredli) ;  a  chord 
in  the  ancient  music,  equivalent  to  that 
,^ich  the. modems  call  a  aixUL  Ouido 
divided  his  scale  by  hexachords,  of  which 
it  contained  seven ;  three  by  B  quadro, 
two  by  B  natural,  and  two  by  B  molle.  It 
was  on  this  account  that  he  disposed  his 
gtoiut  in  three  columns.  In  tnese  col- 
umns were  placed  the  three  kinds  of  heooa- 
chords  according  to  their  order.  Hexa- 
chard  is  also  the  name  for  a  lyre  with  six 
strings. 

Hexajieixr  (fiom  the  Greek  Hititrpot)^ 
a  verse  of  six  feet  The  mxth  foot  is  al- 
ways a  spondee  (two  long  syllables),  or  a 
trochee  (a  long  and  a  short).  The  &ve  fiitst 
mav  be  all  dactyles  (two  short  syllables 
and  one  long),  or  all  S|^dees,  or  a  mixture 
of  both.  The  scheme  of  this  teree  th^  is; 

or, I I I- -I 1 

with  all  th6  varieties  which  the  mingjinc 
of  the  tvTo  kinds  of  feet,  as  mentioned 
above,  afibrds;  as, 

forinstance^ 

or,  : |^v^^i/|— ^v^l— WV^I— N-rX^I 

as,  K/XXay  tc  ^htv,  Tcv^^  re  l^i  iv^gvuf, 

and  so  on.  This  immense  variety  of 
which  tiie  hexameter  is  susceptible,  ita 
mat  snnplicity,  its  flowmg  hOrnMmy,  and 
its  nomerouB  pauses,  constitute  the 
charm  of  this  admirable  verse,  and  adapt 
it  to  the  mtet  various  sulitiects.  The  hex- 
aD|»eter  is  so  hmff  as  to  veouire,  at  least, 
one  caBsura,  which  is  generally  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  foot,  either  immediately 
after  the  arris  (the  first  part  of  the  foot), 
which  is  the  more  common,  in  which  case 
the  caesura  is  called  a  mak  one ;  as, 

JForU  tub  arguta  \  coiuederat  ilict  Dophms; 
or  the  csesum  is  a  syOable  kter,  after  the 
thesis  (the  latter  part  of  the  foot),  in  which 
case  it  is  called  j^mofe,  as  less  nervousond 
powerful;  as, 
Hitc  adM.oMdib^,  |  caper  Wri  9akus  et  h(KdK 

If  thers  is  no  caesura  in  die  third  foo^ 
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there  must  be  one  in  die  fbiutliyaniHheit 
always  at  the  anis.  It  is  considered  a 
beauty  if  it  be  preceded  by  another  csesu- 
ra  in  the  secona  foot ;  as, 
QuiBacium  \  mmodUfOmtt  |  hiaeanmnaMeevL 
Every  good  hexameter  has  one  of  these 
three  diief  cssuras,  but  others  may  also 
be  tised.  And  here  we  roust  mention  the 
ccesura  in  die  arsis  of  the  first  foot,  if  the 
verse  begins  with  a  monoepyllable,  which, 
in  consequence  of  such  ctesura,  acqohes  a 
strong  emphasis ;  as^ 

Urbt  I  oHtiquafiat,  TSfrii  temurt  eolord, 
A  full  stop  at  die  chief  cflssura,  as  in  the 
verse  iost  quoted,  is  considered  a  beauty. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  that  a 
hexameter  without  a  cesura,  is  extremely 
lame ;  as  the  following : 
Ifuper  I  qttidam  \  doctu$  \  ccepii  \  ^eribere  \  vtrtm* 

A  monosyllable  may  be  used  at  the  end 
of  a  hexameter,  if  preceded  by  another 
monosyllable ;  but  ii  it  is  the  intention  of 
a  poet  to  )»x>duce  a  rough  verse,  or  to  ex- 
press aomething  ludicrous  or  unexpected, 
a  monosyllable  may  stand  at  the  end  with- 
out observing  the  rule  just  mentioned  {  as, 
Vat  latutfimeqmiuraimuloprtBruptui  oqwz  numt. 
It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that,  in  reading 
a  hexameter,  the  divisions  of  the  foet 
should  be  disdncdy  m^ed  in  the  pft>- 
nunciation ;  for  instance,  the  hexameter 

btdignoTf  ijwmioqut  bcmu  dormUat  Homeru$, 
in  this  way, 

Jndig'norqwxn-4oquebihmudor'mUatH<hmeru9, 

The  proper  mode  is  to  divide  the  vowee 
according  to  their  chief  and  seoondaiy 
csBsuras,;  to  discriminate  accurately  ben- 
tween  the  lone  and  short  syllables,  and  to 
dwell  sli^hdy,  but  percepdbl]r,on  the  arsis. 
As  the  hexameter  was  particularly  used 
in  the  e|»c  (q.  v.),  k  received  the  name 
of  harvk  vent,  n^  as  was  mentioned 
above,  the  chief  c^sora  of  the  hexameter 
is  in  the  foorth  foot,  it  is  called  a  Wt^Hc 
e^uura,  becauise  it  occurs  mbet  fi^eonendy 
in  the  bucoliesk  A  spondee  is  rarely  used 
in  the  fifth  foot,  and  then,  in  Latin,  die 
word  with  which  the  verse  ends  is  gene- 
rally composed  of  four  svllables,  aiM  the 
fourdi  fbot,  at  least,  must  be  a  dactyle ;  as, 
Cora  de&m  9oboUi,  magimm  Jotit  inertwierUmn. 
Why  the  last  foot  cannot  be  a  dactyle,  ev- 
eiy  one  f^ls.  The  close  would  be  in- 
complete ;  the  mind  wpuld  not  be  at  reet. 
The  prevalence  of  the  dactyle  or  spondee 
in  the  hexameter,  depends  much  upon  die 
genius  of  the  language ;  dius  the  dactyle 
is  more  firequent  in  €&eek  than  fai  Ladn, 
and  in  German  than  in  Greek.    It  is  evi- 


dent dtat  die  he  jtameter  reqidrea  &diict- 

SloBg  and  short  syllables,  and  cannoc, 
erefore,  be  formed  m  languages  wlucki 
have  no  distinct  prosody,  aa  Itafian, 
French,  Spanish,  EngKeh,  &^  mate  par- 
ticularly in  die  latter,  on  account  of  its 
mat  number  of  monosyUBbleiL  veiry 
few  of  which  a  good  ear  would  miw  to 
be  short  Annibel  Caro,  howfever,  tried 
hexameters  in  Italian :  Baif^  in  French; 
0tanyhurst,  Sidney  and  Soathey,  in  Ens- 
fish  ;  but  without  success.  Adleribem 
used  Swedish  hexameters  in  his  tranria- 
tion  of  VirgiL  Meeimann  has  wnttcn 
Dutch,  and  recently,  also,  Baroe  and  De- 
breuti,  Hungarian  hexameters.  In  no 
modem  European  language  have  hex- 
ameters become  truly  naturalized,  ezoevi 
in  German,  to  which  this, measure,  m- 
fiilly  used,  seems  neaiiy  as  well  adapted 
as  to  the  Greek.  Fischait  attempted  the 
Geiman  hexameter  in  the  16th  century. 
In  the  middle  of  the  18th  centuiy,  it  was 
used  and  recommended  by  Kiopstock, 
Uz  and  Kleist,  but  was  still  in  a  very 
rode  state.  G6the's  hexameters  are  ex* 
eeedingly  nide,and  vety  often  as  poor  as 
their  aense  Is  beautiful*  J(to  Henry  Voes 
inqproved  the  German  hexameter  by  the 
excdlent  translation  of  Homer,  and  his  val- 
uable ZeUmeaung  der  Dtutsckm  SpraAt 
(KAnigBber{|^  18u2).  But  the  GenMB 
hexameter  is  most  indebted  to  Schlegei, 
who  has  made  some  of  ^e  best  obsem- 
tiona  within  our  knowledge  on  it,  in  die 
Indian  Libraiy,  in  treating  of  the  Descent 
of  the  Ganges,  of  v^hich  he  has  givea  m 
translfttfion  m  neaEametefs  fi^m  the  San* 
scrit  Grecian  tradition  attribtited  the  ori* 
gin  of  the  hexameter  to  the  Delphic  on^ 
cl^^  hence  it  was  catted  alio  die  fteofajgwtl 
and  P^mOH  tndn* 

Hxxafla;  a  collecdon  of  the  Holy 
Soipcures,  in  nx  languages,  used,  partic* 
ularrv,  for  the  one  puhUriied  by  the 
Greek. bishop  Origen,  containing  the  text 
in  Hebrew  and  Qrwk  letters,  the  SepCua- 
gfadt,  and  three  other  tiansIationB. 

HzTifx,  ChilBtian  Gotdob,  a  disd^ndsh- 
ed  schobr,  was  bom  Sept  25w  ITto,  at 
Chemnitz,  m  Saxony,  wfaidrar  ms  fotfatt^ 
a  poor  Ipien  weaver,  had  fled  finm  Gra- 
venschntz,  in  Silesia,  on  account  of  re- 
ligions peraecution.  The  difikuhies  which 
pursuea  him  tUl  manhood,  could  not  re- 
press his  fine  powen^  or  destroy  his  natu- 
ral sensSiility ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  threw 
him  back  on  himself  and  taught  hun  to 
confide  in  himseE  He  could  hardly  ob- 
tain dbe  riight  assistance  which  was  neces- 
sary to  gnd^  his  eariy  wish  of  beinff  in- 
iHucted  in  die  Latin  language.     From 
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1741  to  1746,  he  attended  the  lyceom  at 
Chemnitz,  where  ^  inatructera  acknowl- 
edgoA  his  UDOommon  talent,  and  the  un- 
tinng  induBtiy  with  which,  depriredirf' al- 
most all  fiteranr  reaqprcee,  he  had  acquir* 
•d  a  remaikahe  atquaiiitance  with  fiM 
ancient  bnguagea,    In  the  moat  deetitute 
eondition,  be  proceeded  to  the  univeraity 
^  Leipeic,  in  1748.    There  he  waa  prin- 
cmalbr   attracted  by   EraeatTa  lecmrea, 
which  made  him  acquainted  wi&  the 
prindplea  of   interpreiationt  while  the 
arcfaBE»!dogical  and  antiquarian  pielectiona 
of  proienorChriit  enlarged  hit  Kaowladge 
of  claaacantiquity,  and  his  kno^iiedge  oi 
literature  was  speedily  extended  by  uh 
duatrious  reading  and  almost  exoeasive 
nocturnal  labor.     Besidea  these  studies, 
lie  punued  another  aa  a  means  of  subnst- 
enoe  (the  law),  and  listened  with  sreat  ben- 
efit to  the  lusteiy  of  the  Roman  law,  widi 
lefereace  to  ancient  literature  and  lustoiy, 
aa  detiFered  by  the  celebrated  Bach,  ij 
winch  means  he  waa  afterwards  enabled 
to  deb?er  lectures  on  Roman  antiquitieB, 
for  iimte  in  particular.    He  also  wrote, 
in  1752;  a  legal  dia^^utatioQ,  for  hia  decree 
of  master.    A  Latm  elecy,  composBd  by 
iteyse,  at  the  requeat  of  £e  reforrned  con- 
gregation of  Leipaie,on  the  death  of  theur 
pastor,  made  him  known  to  the  ministet 
of  state,  eoont  Von  Bnihl,  in  whose  hbra- 
ly  he  was  appointed  copyist,  with  a  salaiy 
eoual  to  about  75  dollars.    The  only  ben- 
efit that  he  demad  iitmi  thia  appointment, 
was  an  enlarged  aequahitance  with  the 
works  of  ancient  Uterature,  for  which  his 
incfination  became-  eveiy  day  more  aet- 
tled.    Necessity  a^  first  compelled  him  to 
undertake  sevml  translationB.    The  fint 
classic  of  which  heundertoc^  an  edition 
chrourii  inclination,  was  Tibullua,  fiiiich 
he  pobtidied  for  the  first  time  in  175S. 
The  moral  tone  of  hia  own  mind  also  led 
hhn  to  the  writings  of  the  stoic  Epictetus, 
of  which  he  pubfiriied  an  edition  m  1756. 
Theae   two  woriDB   made   him    known 
abroad.    The  breaking  out  of  the  seven 
vean^war  deprived  Heyne  not  only  of 
his  salary,  but  also  of  his  other  means  of 
wihsistence.    By  Rabener^  recommenda- 
tkni,  he  at  last  Knmd  support  in  the  house 
of  a  bdy  named  Von  Schonberg,  whose 
btother  he  accompanied  as  sovemor  to 
Wittenberg,  in  1759,  where  he  was  in- 
trochiced  1^  Ritter  toa  more  thorough  ac- 
ouaintance  widi  history.     The  war  agam 
mfgfed  him  fiom  hia  studies,  and  placed 
him  m  a^fficuh  situation,  wfaich^  however, 
developed  in  him  a  talent  for  bufliness. 
At  this  time,  he  prepared  the  Latin  text 
for  the  third  thousand  of  the£^^Mr<  Z>ae- 


ijyiiolibMii,  whksh  inade  him  more  intimatia 
with  this  department  of  archeology.    At 
Ruhnken's  recommendation,  he  received, 
in  1768,  an  invitation  to  succeed  Gessner 
aa  profoasor  of  doquence  at  G6ttingen. 
He  waa  aoon  after  appohited  first  librsrian 
and  counsellor.    To  discharge  the  func- 
tions of  dieae  poets,  required  the  most 
muhiplied  labors.     He  aaya  of  himself 
with  great  candor,  thaL  '^  tiU  ha  was  pro- 
foasor, he  never  leamea  the  art  it  was  lus 
du^  to  teach."    But  he  aoon  made  him- 
aelf  at  home  in  his  new  duties.^  His  nu- 
merous  and  really   claarical  programs^ 
embracing  the  most  attractive  subjects  of 
antiquity,  and  giving  us  cailae  to  admire 
the  extent   of  hia   knowledge   (Qpttfc 
^oodL,  6  pttrtsl  evince  that  he  moughtand 
compoaed  in  Latin,  and  that  he  comd  ex- 
press  himself  not  only  with  piirity,but  al- 
9b  with  ease  and  taste,     tfis   lectures^ 
which  he  read  with  the  greatest  punctual- 
ity, constimted  by  degrees  a  circle  of  the 
moat  attracdve  and  instructive  subjects 
that  the  atudy  of  the  andenti  presented^ 
and  were  closely  connected  with  his  ac- 
tivity aran  author.    By  these  prelections, 
as  well  as  bv  his  five  yeare' connexicm 
with    the   Roval    8ocie(y,   founded   at 
06ttingen,  b^Haller,  of  which  he  was  a 
most  industnous  m^nber ;  by  his  indefoti^ 
gable  participation  iathe  Gdttingen  litera^ 
ry  Gazette  (GSUinger  CMekrU  Jfa^gm)^ 
which,  especially  under  hia  management, 
from  1770,  had  the  merit  of  acquaint- 
ing Germany  widi   the  most  important 
and  rare  woiks  of  the  English  and  FVench ; 
finally,  and  above  all,  by  the  direction  of 
the  pfailok)gical  semmaiy  of  G^ttingen, 
mliicn,  under  his  auidanoe,  was  a  nuraeiy 
of  genuine  philoK>gy,  and  has  given  to 
the  mstitutions  of  instruction  of  Germany, 
a  vast  number  of  good  teachera  ^— -by  ful 
this,  together  with  his  editioni  and  com-^ 
memanee  on  dassic  authors,  Heyne  has 
deserved  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  most  distingmshed  teachen  and  schol- 
ara  of  Germany ;  nay,  we  may  even  say, 
of  the  literaiy^wwld.    But  the  centre  of 
his  activity  was  the  poetic  department  of 
ckssical  htereture,  which  he  espoused  for 
itself  alone,  and  fiom  love  of  poetnr,  free 
finom  the  narrow  views  which  had  been 
and  were  then  prevalent  among  philolo- 
jpsts.  HiB  particular  merit  consisis  in  hav- 
ing raised  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  and 
claseical  literature  from  the  dust  of  the 
schools,  and  introduced  it  into  the  cirele 
of  the  polished  workL     He  esteemed  the 
study  of  the  knguagea,  of  grammar  and 
metre,  as  tiie  foundation  of  ibe  further 
study  of  dassic   literature,  but   by  no 
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means  as  themselves  the  ultimate  object 
Tbia  is  shown  by  his  editions  of  the  poecs, 
which  gained  him  the   most  extenaiTe 
reputation,  of  Tibullus,  and  especiafy  of 
Vii^  For  the  most  cGfficult>  also,  of  the 
anaent  poets,  and  the  one  who  had  had 
the  fewest  conbnentaton,  for  Pindar,  he 
has  dcHie  much  to  make  him  intelligible, 
and  first  brought  him  into  the  course  of 
instruction.  But  his  mincipal  work,  which 
employed  him  for  18  years,  was  his  great 
though  unfortunately  unfinished  edition  of 
Homer,    Proceeding  from  the  poets,  he 
entered  the   tenritorv  of  mythology,  on 
wiiich  he  shed  much  light,  by  his  edition 
of  Apollodorus,  &c.    Ardbueology  gained 
equalhrb^hii  antiquarian  essays..   Con- 
nected with  these  archaeological  and  anti- 
quarian investigations,  were  his  historical 
labors,  viz.,  the  treatment  of  Greek  and 
Roman    antiquities,   and   his   extensive 
knowledge  of  the  internal  histoiy,  consti- 
tutions and  legislation  of  the  states  of  vx- 
tiquity,  which  he  knew  how  to  apply  hap- 
pily to  the  events  of  his  own  time.    Even 
as  a  man  of  business  and   the  worU, 
Heyne  was  worthy  of  respect;  on  which 
account  he  was  intrusted,  Grom  all  quar- 
ters, with  honorable  employments,  and  his 
advice  was  not  unfinequendy  asked  by  the 
curators  of  the  university.    He  brought 
the  libraiy  of  G6ttingen  to  its  present 
state  of  excellence,  so  mat  it  is  regarded, 
by  competent  judiges  of  the  subject,  as 
the  first  m  Europe,  J)ecause  all  the  depart- 
ments are  methodically  filled.     In  the 
same  flourishing  condition  .did  he  Jeave 
the  other  in^dtutions  which  were  intrust- 
ed to  his  supervision.      Not  merely  the 
fiune  of  his  great  learning,  but  the  weight 
of  his  character,  and  the  propriety  and  del- 
icacy of  his  conduct,  procured  him  the 
acauaintance  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  emin^it  men  of  his  time.    Geor^ 
Forster,  Huber  and  Heeren  became  & 
sons-in-law.    The  centre  of  his  activity 
^ways  was  the  universi^,  which  he  loved 
with  filial  fidefity  and  disinterested  affec- 
tion.   In  dangerous  times,  the  influence 
which  he  had  acquired^  and  his  approved 
upri^mess  and  wisdom,  were  of^  great 
service  to  that  literary  institution.    By  his 
efiTorts,  the  university  and  city  of  Gottin- 
gen  were  spared  the  necessity  of  afiordinff 
quarters  to  the  sokiiery,  while  tlie  French 
bad  possession  of  Hanoi^r,  fit>m  1804 
to  1805.     At  this  time,  his  occupations 
were  mueh  multiplied,  and  he  was  him- 
self appomted  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee of^the  estates.    When  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia  was  erected,  he  was  no  less 
active,  and  had,  moreover,  the  pleasure  of 


seeing  his  efibrts  successful  and  his  ser- 
vices acknowledged.  AAer  giving  a  fiaaf 
revision  to  his  works,  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy terminated  his  well-spait  life,  July 
14,  1812,  ia  the  eigfar^-tfaini  year  of  bis 
ageu  (See  Heeren^  L^t  iff  Affne,  Got- 
tuigen,18ia) 

BucooMES,  the  fiist  Lidian  in  New 
England  who  was  converted  to  Cfaris- 
tiamty,  fived  upon  the  island  of  Martha^ 
'^neyard,  when  a  few  Engfish  fiumliea 
first  settled  iben,  in  1642.  He  was  in- 
structed in  tiie  truthSof  Christianity  by  the 
revo^rad  Thonaas  Mavhew,  and,  m  1645, 
began  his  apostolic  labors  anKmg  his  red 
brethren.  In  August,  1780,  an  Indian 
chinch  was  establialled  on^  Martha^  Vine- 
yard, and  Hiacoomes  and  Jaekanask,  an- 
other Indian,  were  regularly  oonstibiled 
its  pastor  and  teacher.  Hiacoomes  sur- 
vived his  colleague,  and  hved  to  the  ad- 
vapced  age  of  neariy  80.  His  death  oc- 
curred about  the  yeeac  1690.  He  uerfanxh- 
ed  all  his  ministerial  duties  vrith  the  great- 
est propriety  and  regulariQr ;  was  sfow  of- 
speech,  of  great  gravity  of  manner,  and 

Hiatus  (Latin;  opening)  usually  sig- 
nifies a  break ;  in  prosody,  for  exampfe, 
if  one  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  and  the 
next  Word  begins  with  a  vowel,  an  open- 
ing of  the  lips^  similar  to  that  in  yawning, 
is  produced  in  pronouncing  th^  Na- 
ture herself  appears  to  have  tau^  men 
to  avoid  the  hiatus,since  there  is,  periraps, 
no  language,  in  which  euphonic  letters  are 
not  founq,  the  sole  use  of  which  is  to 
mevent  the  hiatus.  (See  Ew^omf.)  In 
Greek,  this  hiatus  was  avoidea  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  1^  i^OiKwrucWf  or,  in  some  cases, 
of  a  tf  or  a  c  to  the  first  word,  or  by  an 
elision  of  its  final  voweL  The  doctrine 
of  the  digamma  (({.  v.),  in  the  criticism  of  the 
text  of  Homer,  is  founded'  on  die  observa- 
tion, that,  with  the  exception  of  a.  certain 
number  of  words  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
which  have  a  hiatus  often  before  them,  the 
hiatus  becomes  veiy  rare  in  Homer,  and, 
in  most  cases,  has  some  particular  iustifi- 
Catiou.  These  words  are  also  rarely  pre- 
ceded by  an  apoed^h^,  and,  preceding 
long  vowels  and  diphthongs,  aao  seldom 
shortened  before  them.  These  facts  aie 
explained  by  the  assumption  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  digamma.  A  chasm  in 
MSS.,  occasioned  by  a  part  of  a  manuscript 
being  lost,  or  bv  erasures,  is  often  denoted 
in  copies  by  the  phrase  kiaiui  wdde  <fe- 
fleadu$^  L  e.,  an  unfortunate  chaon. 

HiBERNiA ;  the  ancient  name  of  Ireland, 
so  called  first  by  Julius  CiBsar.  Pompo- 
nius  Mek  calls  it  Juvtrna ;  Ptolemy,  /u- 
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otiien,  OvemtOi  Bfefttui,  hit. 
Arifltod^  metitionfl  this  iMaiid  by  the  name 
of  Jbfia,  ukl,  at  the  same  time,  spedu  of 
AttHotu  In  the  .^Irgmimaicaj  which  00 
tmder  the  name  of  OvpheuB,  the  island  of 
jfemiris  mentioned.  The  inhabitants  of 
Britain  told  Cwut,  that  Hibernia  lay  west  > 
of  their  »lai^  and  was  only  half  as  large. 
Ptolemy,  who  received  more  feorre<^  ac- 
coonts  from  mCTchants  who  had  been 
thece,  makes  but  few  mistakes  in  his  afc- 
odunt  of  its  siae,  fbrra  and  otUation ;  and" 
br  means  of  their  information,  lie  Waseita- 
bled  to  form,  a  chart  of  Hibernia,  and  to 
gite  tdersbly  accurate  accbunts  of  its 
coast,  li vera,  promontories  and  iiihabitants. , 
Agricola  made  prepcfrations  for  con<{uen- 
ing  the  coun^,^  but  his  desi^  was  not 
executed.  IfiDOTuaf  therefore,  was  ne\-er 
reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Romans. 
<See  Gnat  Britmn^  and  h-dmuL] 

HnaiDA,  ^TBRtDA,  or  IfeRiOA  (Latin; 
fiom  the  Greek  t^tf,  a  mongrel),  mean- 
ioff  rf  doMe  origin  i^  for  uistance^  if  the 
Mier  was  a  Roman  aiid  the  mother  a 
foreign  woman,  or  the  foimer  a  fi^ed-maa 
and  the  latter  a  slave.  Hibrida  corre- 
sponds to  the  modem  midatto.  If  the 
parents  had  not  received  the  jus.ponnMi 
from  the  senate,  the  hibridas  ^^ere  Kttle 
becteir  than  slaves.  Heuce  vor  kihrida,  a 
compound  of  two  difierent  languages^iis,. 
wi&noadusy  ardd-dux, 

HrcKORT.  This  term  is  applied,  in' the 
U.  States,  to  several  species  of  walnut, 
wh^  however,  form  a  natural  section, 
or  perhaps  gjenus  (cwya\  difibring  from 
the  true  walnuts,  especiallv  in  the  dmooth 
exterior  of  th^  nuts.  All  the  species  of 
emya  are  exdu^vely  confined  to  North 
America,  and  compose  one  ef  the  charac- 
teristic features  in  the  vegetation  of  this 
-  continent    (See  ffalntd.)    • 

HrDALGo;  a  Spanish  nobleman  of  the 
lower  class.  (See  Orandees.)  To  the 
Iowa:  nobiK^  pertain  the  cataikroSf 
eteudetoB  and  hdidgos  (from  hido.  spn, 
and  d(gO),  somethingl.  Thei«  are  &u£(iJ|g<M 
de  naturiUza,  of  noble  birth,  and  hidaigos 
dt  privUegio^  that  is,  those  on  whom  the 
km^  has  conferred  nobiMty  in  reward  df 
distuiguiBhed  services,  and  those  who  pur- 
chase nobih^.  The  lattef  possess  all  the 
ligbta and  pnvilegee  of  the'  other  nobles, 
but  are  not  so  highly  respected.  With 
the  exception  of  some  old  houses  and 
knights  of  orders,  the  Mdalgot  differed 
Iktle  from  the  commoners.  The  Por- 
tuguese fidedfto  hki  tho  same  significa- 
tioD.  The  Qeaealogieal,  Historical  and 
Statistical  Ahoanac  for  1830  (Weunar) 
gives  464,181  JbuAjtof  in  Spain 


Hidalgo,  Miguel;  a  Me^dcao  priest. 
Who,  m  conjuncdon  with  ADende,  com- 
menced the  war  of  independence  in  New 
Spdni,  in  1809.  HidaJgo  ^viras,  at  that 
time,  curate  of  Doknes,  and  possessed 
great  influence  over  the,  Indians  and  Cre^ 
o^BL  After  ntising  the  standard  of  inde- 
piishdenee,  he  was  jmned  by  a  large  body 
of  men  imd  the  cainson  of  the  city  of  Gua- 
naxuato  and  of  «ome  other  towns  in  the 
sam^  province*  Thence  he  marched  to 
Valladolld;.  attd,  continuing  to  meet  with 
success,  he  threw  off  his  clerical  rob^s^ 
and  ateumed  the  uniform  and  rank  of 
seneialisBimp,  Oct  24, 1809»  Contfaiuing 
hi9  inarch,  he  ap»proaohed  Mexico,  the 
capHai,  which  was  ^en'pooHy  defended ; 
bat  when  cirbunistancee^  fiivored.  an 
attack,  he  drew  off  his  troops,  and  began 
to  march  Wk  towards  Guanaxuato..  At 
letaffth  the  viceroy,  Vanegas^  collected  a 
sumdent  body  of  troops  to  become  the 
assailant  in' his  tdnL.  Hidalgo  was  met  i 
and  defeated  b^  the  Spaniards  under  Cal- 
le|a,  at  Aculeo,  and  here  the  patriots  re* 
c«ved  theh*  first  ch^k.  Other  engage- 
ments  followed,  between  various  chie& 
of  tho  two  pardes.  '  HidalKji  dustahied 
another  total  defeat  near  Ouadahurara, 
Jim.  1%  1811,  and  was  compelled  to  retire 
to  Zacafecas  with  his  shattered  and  dis- 
heartened forces.  Thence  he  retreated  to 
San  Luis  Potosi,  with  the  intentian  of 
withdiiwing  into  the  Texas,  in  order  to 
reorganize  his  am^.  He  Was  finally  over- 
taken at  Acatita  de  Bajan,  having  been 
tettayed  by  Bustamante,  one  of  his  ofii-  , 
cers,  and  was  made  prisoner  with  ail  his  ' 
staff.  He  was  removed  \p  Chihuahua, 
where,  afier  the  form  ef  a  trial,  he  was 
shot,  June  20, 1811,  having  been  deprived 
of  luB  priest's  ordem  previous  to  Iub  exe- . 
cution.    (Pomsett'a  JMerico.) 

HiErr ;  a  Chinese  syllable,  which,  when 
addod  to.  geographical  names,  means  a 
city  of  the  thira  rank» 

HiERAHCHT  (firom  U^t  sacred,  and  a/>;^, 
ag[ovemnient) ;  a  sacred  goveimnent,sdme- 
times  used  to  denote  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  sometimes  the  do- 
minion of  the  churcD  over  die.  state.  In 
the  former  aense,  the  hierarchy  arose  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Cfarislun  church 
as  an  independent  society.  Ahhougfa  elders 
tt^MprtsbyUrSyAWiA  at  the  head  of  the 
earliest  congregations  of  Christians,  their 
constitution  was  democratic,  each  of  the 
members  having  a  part  in  aU  thct  concerns 
of  thcr  association,  and  voting  in  .the  elec- 
tion of  elders,  oh  the  exclusion^  gf  sinners 
from  the  communion  of  the  church,  or  the 
reception  of  the  repentant  into  its  bosom. 
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The  goyenunentof  |he  congregations  was 
mdwitk  tnpsfdned  into  the  hands  ,of 
weir  omceiB,  as  was  natural  .when  the 
congregations  had  become  societies  of 
«eat  extent.  In  the  second  centuiy,  the 
nshops  acquired  a  supenocity  over  the 


feudal  system  had  aiiwn  in  tke  Gennaa 
empire,  the  iMshc^  held  the  church  luids 
as  ne6  received  fi^  the  temporal  princes ; 
and  evei^  the  Roman  biBh<MD,  ih  bis  tem- 
ppnd  chaiBCter,  stood  in  a  feudal  .rdatioa 
to  the  Fnmkish  princes.    But  the  f^^nn 


elders,  and  necame  the  supreme  officers  .^f  the  Merarchicai  system  aheedy  existed 


of  the  cdnsregatians,  althOukh  the  presby 
ters,  and,  m  many  cases,  allthe  members 
of  the  churches,  retained  some  shar^  in 
the  govenunent  The  bishops  in  the  cap- 
itals of  ,the  provinces,  who  were  called 
mebropoUkBU,  soon  acquired  a  superiority 
over  the  provincial  bishopB,  and  exercised 
asupervision  oyer  them,  llieyweret^em- 
sehBs  dul^ject  to  the'bishop^.of  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  Constan- 
tioople,  Antioch,  Alexandria  and  Jenisa- 


atlhis  period,  in  the  idea  of  the  church  as 
a  society  always  enlightened  by  theDiviBe 
Spirit;  in  the  idea,  borrowed  ^m  Juda- 
iai^  of  a  priesthood  insdtuted  by  God 
\uxnaeW,  by  which  the  deigy  acquired  d^r 
nity  surpiiBBing  Idl  tsnsporal  mndeur,and 
an  authority  emanating  not  nrom  thettate, 
but  from  God  himself ;  and,  finalhr»  in  the 
superiority  of  the  clergy  over  &fi  laity, 
resulting  fronfi  the  circumstance  tha(  they 
were  the  obly  .depositaries  of  knowledge. 


lem,  who  received  the  title  of  jpofrievt^f   But  the  hierarcfafeal  system  eoutd  not  be 

and  thus  a  conmlete  aristbcratic  consdbi-    i-^i-  ^ — i.--:i  ^--    .1 — 

tion  was  fi>rme((  which  continued  in  the 
Greek  churchy  while,  in  the  Latin,  the 
aristocrat  Was  trans|bm«Bd  into  a  mon- 
ard»y.    The  Roman  bishep  ecqmred  the 


tletely  developed  fifom  diese  g^moa, 
till  the  Roman  bishop  became  the  un&- 
putpd  head  of  Western  Christendom,  by 
which  unity  and  jilreiuthwieref  infused  in- 
to the  exertions  ot  the  sixiitual  power. 


pikna^  over  the  otheis,  and,  the  opinicm  Tot  several  centuries,  the  importance  of 
having  become  prevalent  that  the  apostle  the  Roman  bishop' continued  to  ' 
Peter,  had  founded  the  Roman  church, 
and  that  its  bishop  was  his  successor,  the 
Roman  bishop,  moreover,  having  received, 
about  the  dose  of  the  8th  centuiy,  from 
the  generosity  of  Pepiu  the  Short,  a  con- 
siderable region  in  ttaly  for  a  permanent, 
though  origmally  not  an  independent  pod- 
session,  hk  authority  constantly  bicreased. 
and  he  gradually  became  the  monarchical 
headof  W^emChristendom.  Theword 
'is  frequently  used  in  the  second 


his  power  wha  espeeiaUyaugmentBd  in  the 
9th  6entury^  by  tne  Pseudo-Isidorian  col- 
lection of  canons,  some  foi^ped,  some  inter- 
polated, the  object  of  which  was  to  exak 
the  ecclesiastiQal  authority  above  the  secu- 
lar. (See  P€^paqf.)  Gregoiy  VII  (q.  v.) 
exerted  the  most  iMauitted  courage  and 
liveliest  zeal,  in,  the  11th  centtuy,  to  en- 
fbrce  the  clahnsof  the  hierarchy ;  and  the 
principd  means  which  he  adopted'  for  at- 
taming  this  oligect  were,  to  deprive  the 


sense,  vtz.,  of  the  relations  of  the  church  princes  of  the  richt  of  investiture  (see  J^- 
to  the  stsftBi  in  which  the  church  is  not  vestihtn),  and  to  mtroduce  celibacy  amttnc 
only  independent  of  the  state,  but  even  the  cler^.  (See  CMaejf,)  Grejgory  did 
cmam  a  superiority,'  and  demands  the    not  vHioilyacoompMsh  his  object;  but  his 

successors  pursued  his  plan  with  pezse* 


subjection  or  the  political  interests  to  its 
own.  In  the  first  centuries,  the  church 
liadno  conneadon  with  the  state.  It  did 
not  seek  to  acquire  influence  over  the 
state,  and  the  state  sometimes  penecuted 
the  Christian  leli^n*  After  th^  church 
was  amalgamated  with  the  state,  in  the 
time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  it  obtained 
protection,  but  was  dependent  on  the  tem- 
poral rulers,,  n^o  asserted  the  right  to 
convoke  the  general  councils,  and  to  nomi- 
nate the  metropolitan  bishops,  and  even 
fiiequentiy  interfered  in  the  internal  affiiiis 
cKf  me  church  and  its  dogmatic  discussions. 
It  was  the  same  in  the  Gothic,  Lombard 
and  Prankish  states  which  were  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
German  emperors,  and  especially  Charle- 
magne, also  exercised  over  the  church  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  which  th^  Roman 
emperoTB  had  possMsed ;  and,  after  tiie 


Verance  and  success^  «id  thdr  efforts 
veere  ftvored  by  the  crusades,  whitoh.  were 
tmdevtaken  at  the  dose  of  die  lltii  cen^ 
tury,  and  prosecuted  ibr  two  centuries. 
These  wars  promoted  a  tone  of  public 
sentiment  favorable  to  the  claims  of  the 
ohurch,  and,  as  they  vrere  deemed  of  a 
religious  character,  they  afforded  the  popes 
numerous  opportunities  to  taJce  part  in  the 
genera^  affairs  of  the  European  nations, 
and  to  dunct  the  undertakings  of  the 
princes.  Amid  these  wars  vfas  developed 
the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  Christian 
church,  with  the  vi^ar  of  Christ  at  its 
head.  Thus,  from  die  end  of  the  11th  to 
the  middle  of  the  Idt^  century,  the  idea 
of  a  hierarcl^  was  acoomi^ished.  The 
church  became  an  mstitution  elevated 
above  the  state,  and  its  bpMiAj  endowed 
vrith  a  supernatural  fhlness   of   grace, 
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fliood,  ki  pab^  ojntdon,  above  aH  seeulMr 
princOT.  Tlie  bigh^  dignities  of  Europe 
w^ere^lhepafml  aiM  impenal,  but  the  papal 
tiara  ifis  the-eun,  the  impeml  crowiiy  the 
aoooB.  Atthis  dme,  the  popes  Were  ^Ken- 
•iiifly  victoiiouB  in  -the'  (hspatea  with  4he 
piiiices.  Uiban  II,  Paschal  II  and  Inno- 
cent III  and  tVy  in  partM^ilar,  knew  how 
to  maiBtain  th^ '  Buperiori^ .  over  the 
pnncee,  and  to  exercjae  a  powerfiil  influ- 
enee  on  the  affiurs  of  tl^  European  na- 
tionB.  The  P^ypfCB,  tM>weTer,  "Were  no 
more  ambitious  i  than  the  {woes,  and 
only  afOed  in  lionfonniQr  with  their  char- 
acter and  relationSy  wheiLthey.  attempted  to 
render  die^chuieh  independent  of  toe  pov 
litical  power,  and  to  elevate  it  above  the 
state.  Since  the  hierardiy  rested  on  }Mib-. 
^  opinion,  it  was  necessaiy  fst  tt  tb 
preserve  jdiis  puUic  opinion  by  eveiy 
means,  vnd  Ao  suppress  wiiatever  threat-, 
ened  to  cban^  it  It  baSi  thereforoi 
exerted  a'  pemnious  mflttence  b^  estab- 
Msliing  inquimticms,  and  restnctmg^  tike 
freedom  of  the  mind.  But,  on  the  other 
hai^  it  was^  in  earijr  times,  producdve  of 
much  good,  by  servmg  as  a  pmntof^union 
to  the  European  nations;  by  constituting 
a  balance  to  the  mifitaxy  poiitical  power ; 
hy  frequendy  'composm^  the  difierences' 
of  the  princes,  cheipkin^  &ei  enipdon  of 
wars,  and.  giving  rehgion  sa  influence 
over  the  barbtrous  nttions  of  the  middle 
ngesL'  From  the  14th  century,  thepajpacy, 
and  with  it  the  himidiy,beflan  graoually 
to  decline.  TtuB^  is  manifested  by  im 
disDutes  of  the  pope»vrith  PhiHp  the  Fair 
and  Lous  the  Bavaria^,  which  did  not 
terminate  to  their' advantage,  as  had  been 
the  case  before.  To  this  mnst  be  added 
the  removal  of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  and 
the  great  schism  which  resuhed  in  th6 
coyndfo  of  Usa  (1409),  Constance  (1414^ 
and  Baslo^l43li  where  4he  popes  ap- 
peared as  parties  before  a  ing^r  tribunat ; 
and  it  was  proclaimed  that  -the  councils 
are  superior  to  the  popes. '  But  what  ^^tbb 
of  yet  greater  importance,  puUic  opinion 
gradualfy  began  to  alt».;  tad,  in  many 
places,  the  doubts  e^arted  by  Wich^ 
and  Hues  feond  adho^nts.  Meanvi^le, 
the  popedom  and  the  hierai^hical  system 
Mood  imimured  in  its  outward  ibfrns  tiU 
the  beginnmg  of  the  16di  century.  But, 
at  this  time,  the  e^ce,  aheady  tottering, 
was  vehemently  a^tated  by  the  reforma- 
tion. In  that  portion  of  Western  Christen- 
dom which* separated  fiont  Rome,  the 
hierarchy  altogether  ceased.  The  Catho- 
lic chur^  continned,  indeed,  even  after 
tiie  vefennatiQn,  to  assert  its  hierarchical 
ftpteaBuaa,  but  it  wad  obliged  to  renotmoe 


one  privilej^e  after  an<Mher:  die  pqial 
power  dechaed,  and,  in  piacdce,  bmme 
more  and  mctte  dependen't  on  the  civil 
authorities.  (Sec  Jtomdn  CaOiM:  Chdjonk,) 
•^Hierarduf  ia  also  used  to  denote  a  drvis^ 
ion  of  the  angels,  prevalent  in  tfa«  middle 
i^ML  This  seems  to  have  oridnatedvridi 
PionysiHs  the  Areopagite  (cttlaL  HU- 
rank.  vii).  Hie  number  of  hi^firchies 
was  three,  each  subdivided  into  three  or- 
ders: hodce  Tasso  (Jerusalem  Del  xviii, 
9Q)  maivhalrt  his  fuigcls  in  three  sauadrons,- 
and  each  squadron  in  three  or4erB,  and 
Spenser  repeatedly  mentions,  the  *^trinal 
tnpicidea.^  ^e  first  hierarchy  consisted 
of  chefubhn,  sen^him  and  dmm^;,  the 
secbnd,  of  dominions,  virtues  and  powers ; 
and  the  third,  of  prim^iialities,  angels  tod 
archai^tels.  Mihon,  to  whose  maehinexy, 
in  his  divkie  poem,  many  of  the  popidar 
opinionson  the  sulnect  may  be  traced,  often 
al|ud(istotfaisclas»ncatiou;  as,  forinstance, 
Tfafones^domi^atioiis,  princedonit,  virtues;  powers, 
Hear  my  decree. 

,  Hii^RBS,  also  Ifr]kR£8,  islands -of;  in  the 
Mediterranean,  on^  the  souUiera  coast  of 
France,  in  the  depattmept  of  the  Yar; 
hit  49P  N.  They  are  four  in  number— 
Porteros.  in,  the  centre  of  the  group,  the 
island  of  Levant  or  Titan,  of  PoroneroUei, 
and  of.Pagneaux.  Around  them  lie 
some  islets  «nd  rocks.  Porquerolks  and 
the  ialand^of  Levant  are  the  most  impor- 
timt  of  the  gtpu^  Thev  are  generally 
sterile  andliSle  (Hihivated.  The  Romans 
called  diem  tl^e  golden  iakmds,  on  account, 
it  is  said,  of  theiir  producing  fine  ftnits, 
narticularl^  Oranges.  They  contain  about 
lOOO  hihabitaaits.  All  the  inlands  are  de- 
ibided  by  forts  and  batteries. 

Hi^RES ;  ft  town  of  France,  department 
of  ^e  Var ;  3f  leagues  ftom  Toulon, 
IJ  ftom.  the  Mediterranean ;  situated  in  a 
delicious  country,  where  an  aknost  con- 
stant sprin|^ ,  prevails.  The  air  is  not 
heahhy  dunng  summer,  on  account  of  the 
nei^boiing  misashes.  Lat^  WT^'  N.  s 
lon.6»8'#E.  Hi^res  has  7844  inhab- 
itants, and  carries  on  considerable  oom- 
m^roe  in  olives,  wine,  oranges,  pomegran- 
ates, lemons.  Th^re  are  also  sah- works 
in  the  vicinity.  The  beautyof  the  place 
attracts  many  strangers.  The  Romans 
called  the  place  .^ruB;  in  the  middle  ages  it 
vrascall(edjft«ret.  In  the  Idth  century,  ma- 
nf  crusaders  sailed  ftom  the  portof  Hi&ree. 

HiE&o  1 ;  brother  and  successor  of  Ge-. 
km.  On  Ins  accession  to  the  throne  of 
g^rracuse,  Gelon  conferred  on  Hiero  the 
government  of  Oela,  his  native  j^ace, 
and,  on  his  death,  left  hkn  (B.  C.  ^8)  a 
sceptre,  which  he  had  (so  to  speak)  ren- 
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dered  lagidiiikte  by  his  ▼irttie^    Hieifo^ 
reigB,  tbou^  hm  glorious  than  the  pre- 
aeSiugi  W8S  ipBriced  by  a  peculiarr  splen- 
dor OB  aceoimt  of  his  generous  lencour^ 
afferaent  of  learning.    But  the  necoUection 
of  his  predecessor,  who^  memory  was 
highly  revered,  exposed  the  feoks  of  Hie- 
ro  in  a  strong  ligh^  intho  begimnneof  his 
reign,  when  he  eonducted^  aecoiding  -to 
tkfme  historians,  in  a  tyrannic  manner. 
Veneration  ibr  the  memoiy  of  his  brother 
alone  repressed  the  discontents  of  his  sub- 
iects,    :Dazzled  by  ^preatoeds,  cerinipted 
by  flatteiy,  apd  sumiicious  in  the  extreme, 
Hiero  at  flVM  sunroanded  himself  With  for- 
eigners and  mercenaries,  feaiphg  a  rival  in 
every  one  more-  vhtuouB  acid  al^e  th^n 
bii^lf.    His  broker  Poly^elbd  wis  par- 
ticulariy  an  object  of  bis  jealousv.    He 
ivQs  a  prince  beloved  by  the  pectj^fe,  who 
were  accustomed  to  compare  mm  with 
Gelon.    Hiero,  therefore^  wished  to  get 
rid  of  him,  and  ^ve  l^m  ihe  command 
of  the  troops  sent  to  aid  Sjrbaris  against 
Crotona.    But  Pialyzelud^  penetrating  his 
intentions,  fled  to  the  court  of  his  £her- 
in-law,Theron,kingof  Agrigontunt   The 
protection  that  he  enjoyed  hens,  was  the ' 
cause  of  a  war,  which  Hiero  terminated 
fay  doing  a  service  to  his  enemy.     The 
infaabitantB  of  Himera  had  been  governed 
tyrannically  by  Thrasydsui^  8<m  of  The- 
ron.    Wearied  with  oppi^MBion,  they  pro- 
posed to  Hiero  to  deliver  him  thehr  city, , 
T%e  idng  of  Syracuse  infbrmed  Tberoii 
of  it,  who,  in  consequence,  riiade  a  propo- 
sal to  terminate  the  difl^nces  subsis^aig 
between   them  1^  a  permanent  peace. 
Hiero  received  l^  sister  of  the  king  of 
Agrigentum  in  manriage,  dnd  Polyzelus 
was  restored  to  bis  biDther's&vor.    With- 
out .  manifesting  military  talents,   Hiero 
ended  wi^  success  all  the  wars  ipvhich  he 
was  obliged  io  undertake.    He  expelled 
the  inhabitants  of  Naxos   and   Catana, 
peopled  both  cities  with  a  new  cokmy, 
gave  the  latter  a  new  ntoie,  JEtna;  and, 
as  its  founder,  took  the  surname  JEtrutusy 
laying  claim  ta  the  heroic  honors  which 
were  aCcovded  to  those  who  had  found- 
ed a  city  whose  population  amounted  to 
10,000  inhabitants.     Soon  afto  .Hiero's 
death,  the  Catanions   made   themselves 
maisters  of  their  former  cotuitrv,  and  ex- 
pelled the  new  settlers,  who  uiuilt,  at  a 
short  distance  from  Catana,  another  city, 
caUed  ^itnOf  and  Catazut  resumed  its  prim- 
itive name.     Though  some   blemishes 
taniish  die  first  years  of  Hiero^s  r^gn,  this* 
must  be  ascribed,  to  the  painftil  uncertainQr 
inseparable  fit>m  the  station  be  ocou|ned ; 
but  be  compencMtted  for  his  first  fiuilts  by 


tbe  Tiobld  acfions  winch 
ntanainder  of  his  life.    He  readily  i 
his  aflies  in  theit  wiars,  and  proteolad  the 
weaker,  promoted  the  seienoes,  aad  af- 
forded encouragement  to  achokos  of  all 
kinds.    A lonff aicknesswhidi befoU him* 
wps  the  main  cause  of  this -ahemtieii. 
J^oe  he  could  no  longer  ecc^y  Imnself 
with  the  cares  of  rbynnyy  and  it  was  ne- 
oeaioy  for  him  to  seek  recreation,  he  ccrf- 
lected  around  him  a  society  of  gained 
mei^  in  whose  conversation  lie  took  «a 
interest.    He  thus  became  .abquainied 
with  the  pleasures  of  leanling,  and,  after 
his  recovery,  never  eeased  to  value  it. 
His  court  became  the  rendazveua  of  tbe 
most  distinguished  men  6f  his  ^ime.    To 
their  hitercourse  he  war  indexed  "for  die 
imprtivement  of  his  character  and  condnct. 
The  names  of  Siminudes  and  Pindar  ap- 
pear among  ^ose  of  his  moat  eonataiir 
odmpanions,  and  show  hisjudgment  in  tbe 
selection  of  fiiends.    When  ifieehylus^ 
iealod^  of  the  first  success  of  SophocleB, 
lefl  Greece,  he  betook  himself  tp  Hiero,  to 
dose  his  days  m  his  kingdom.  -  Bacc^yh- 
des  and  jCfHchannus  were  hia  intimale 
compankms.;  Tbe  poet   Simooidefl  al- 
ways possessed  a  great  influence  ov»  the 
mind  of  ihis  prhiee,  and  oonsiantty  em- 
ployed it >)  hispire.him  with  sentimenta 
,worthy  of  a  sovereign,    Xenophon  would 
not,  in  his  dialogue  on  the  mialidea  of 
kings,  have  placed  wc»ds  in  tne  mouths 
of  Hiero  and  Simonides'  iii  coiitradietioQ 
;vrith  their  actions ;  and  the  title  Hm^ 
which  he  gives  to  his  book,  cootams  tbe 
finest  eulonum  .of  this  monarch.     Ac- 
cording to  JBlian  and  Phidar,  few  minees 
were  to  be  compared  wjth  him.    Always 
l«ady.  to  give  before  be  was  asked)  be 
placed  no  bounds  to  his  g^eroeinr.    He 
was  several  times  victor  in  the  Grectan 
games.    Pindar  has  celebrated  his  victo- 
ries:  several  odes  of  this  poet  are  filled 
with  his  praise&    Hiero  died  at  Catana, 
467B.C.,  and  left  the  cnmn,  wbidi  he 
had  womllyear|,tohis  brother  Thrasy* 
bulus,  who  lost  it,  howeveft  one  yearafler. 
HiEEo  II,  king  of  Symtvm^  reigned 
about  900  yeara  after  the  fonner.     Hia 
^ith^,  Hi^rooles,^  claimed  a  descent  firom 
the  family  ot  Gelon.    A^  Hiero  was  his 
son  by  a  woman  who  w^s  not  of  a  firee 
class,  the  boy  was  exposed,  soon  after  hia 
birth,  for  fear  that  the  nobility  of  his  fiuher 
might  be  sullied..  But,  acoording  to  Ju»- 
tin,  bees  took  charge  of  him,  and  nour- 
ished him   several   davs.    The  aoguis^ 
bemg  questioned  for  advioe  cm  tbe  auh- 
ject,  answered  that  this  was  th«  toke^  of 
future    greatness     Hieroclea   therafore 
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took  likn  home,  pfOfided  Ibr  his  educa- 
tiotv  and  afterwards  treated  him  tfi  hb^ 
son.    HieromadeairoodufleoftheatteQ- 
iioD  oqpeiuted  oa  him,  and  applied  him- 
self with  mint  and  eucoefls,  to  niiUtaiy 
exereisee.   lie  was,  on  jthat  account,  dis^ 
tiDgaished  by  Pynrfain,  kmg  of  EporuS^ 
who  was  then  master  of  SicOy,  and  ^o^ 
by  leaving' the  isbnd  to  itselfj  m^  rise  to 
eomfittion  and  anarchy .    Thesyr&cusans, 
acquainted'  with  the  qualities  of  Hieroj 
conftrred  on  Inm  the  supiietne  command ; 
and  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  subse- 
quently, to  aime  at  the  roval  4>9uty* 
To  procure  partisans,  he  had  connected, 
himself  with  one  of  the  most  influential 
&mihes  of  Syracuse,  1^  raanying  the 
danghtw  of  Lcmtines.     During  Ifiero'd 
reign  began  die  nrst  Punic  war,  m  which 
he  was,  at  fint,  an  a%.  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans, and  was  defeated  by  the  consul  Ap- 
piuaClaudius,^who,had  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  Mamertines.    He  dien  saW  that  the 
best  course  for  him  was  to  espeUSe  die 
caose  of  the  RofnaoB,  since  the  victoiies 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  could  be  of 
no  benefit  to  hinv  but,  op  die  contruy, 
-would  be  likely  to  render  them  dangerous 
neigUxm.     In  order  to  averts  the  war 
fiom  his  states,  he  sent  ambasssdors  to  the 
consuls  OtiBcilius  and  Valerius,  io  offer  a 
treaty  of  peace  pnd  alliance.    From  this 
time,  he  was  only  mk  instrument  in  the 
dispuns  of  the  two  nations.    Though  he 
showed  himself  more  fovorable  to  the 
Romans^  by  providing  them,  during  the 
first  Punic  war,  with  necesatuies  of  all 
kinds,  he  did  not  refiise  the  Cardiagimans 
the  aid  th<^  asked  uk  the  aenrUe^  war,  and 
was  able,  by  his  adr(MtnesB,to  pceserve  the 
fiiendship  of  both..   In  the  period  which 
intenrened  between  the  fiist  Punic  war 
and  the  second,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  government    He  enacted  wise  laws, 
and  was  whoU^  devoted  to  the  happi- 
ness of  his  silibjeclB.    The  encouragement 
which  he  extended  to  agriculture  enriched 
him  and  dcmbled  the  revenues  of  the 
aiate.    He  kept  his  word  pledged  to  his 
allies,  and,  wiien  the  Romans  underwem 
a  total  defeat  fiotn  Hannibal,  at  Thrasy- 
mene,  H»Mt>  proflfered  them  provisionB, 
men  and  arms,  and  sent  them  a  golden 
victoria, ,  S9(^  pounds  in  weight,   which 
they  accepted  as  h  happy  augury*    This 
kind  attention  consolidated  the  league  be- 
tween Rome  and  Syracuse ;  .and  even  the 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Cannie,  which  was 
followed  by  the  defection  of  all  the  other 
allies  of  B^ome,  did  not  shake  his  fidelity. 
Hievo  was  not  merely  emidoyed  in  the 
erectioo  of  temples  and  palaces,  l^t  also 


in.  the  eonslrQcti«[i  of  military  machines 
of  all  kinds,  under  the  diret^km  of  the 
great  Archimedes.  Widi  the  intention  of 
surpeseing  the  magnificence  of  aU  other 
kii^s,  he  built  a  amp,  which  had  nev^ 
been  equalled  fi>r  magnitude  and  splendor, 
and,  fifom  the  descnption  of  which,,  pre- 
served ii^  .AthensMis,  it  must  have  resem- 
bled a  floating  chy.  But  it  being,  dis^ 
cov^ed  that  Sicily  had  no  harbor  ade- 
quate to  the  leceptioa  of  this  immense 
structure^  Hiero  resolved  to  oiake  apres- 
ent  pf  it  to  king  Ptdemy ;  and,  as  Egypt 
vras  at  that  time  in  vrantof  com,  took  tins 
opiiortunity  to  send  a  great  supply  of 
nain  to  Alexandria.  luera  died  B,  C. 
il4.  Ab  his  son  Celon  died  before  him, 
he  left  the  crown,  after  wearing  it  54  years, 
to  his  giandson  Uieronjrmps. 

;  HiERoDuLOi  {hobf  ffttntsierf)..  In  the 
temples  of  the  Greeks  there  was  a  plass 
of  youdis  and  maidens,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  adorning  the*  temple,  .decorating 
the  ahars  with  wiiath%  ana  embroidering 
and  cieaninff  the  veib  and  gwments  of  the 
statues.  These  maidens  were  called  ptyn- 
Mice  and  argadkuB^  and  the  youths  and 
older  male  mimsters  were  called  neocoroi, 
paglo]lhofi,kUrophanUBsnddadu^^  But 
die  henduioi^  propetiy  so  called,  are  of  a 
xlifferent  nature.  They  had  their  origin 
in  the  Asiatic  .worship  of  nature.  HHie 
primitive  Asiatica .  werahipped  the  sun 
and  moon.  The  goddess  of  nature,  typi- 
fied by  the  latter,  was  called  Vemu  Uram% 
not  in  the  sense  of  the  Greeks,  who  under- 
stood by  the  ^etan  supernatural,  heavenly 
>  beauty:  the  Asiatic  Urania  refened  solely 
to  the  moon  ^aifins  in  ether;  and  the 
wofship  of  this  godoess  of  the  moon,  is 
similar  to  that  of  die  Aseyrian,  Phcenician, . 
Persian,  Cappadocian  Anaitis,  Semiramis^ 
Atarogatis,  Tauropolus^  and  toJhat  of  CyT 
bale.  In  the  rudest  timea  of  antiqui^, 
young  girto  were  sacrificed  as  victims  m 
the  worship  of  this  j^dess,  who  required 
the  most  beautifid  firstlings.  Afterwards^ 
female  slaves  were  substituted!,  who' were 
either  presented  to  the  mat  goddess  of 
heaven  and  nature,  for  her  temple  h&Us 
and  pleasure  groves,  or  were  purckiaBed  by 
her  mioisterB.  These  vfrere  obliged,  in  her 
hgnor,  to  surrender  themselves,  on  die 
annual  festivals,  to  the  draires  of  the  pil- 
grims and  worshippers  of  the  ffoddess. 
The  male  JUerodufDi  were  youths  who 
lacerated  diemselves  with  ju^^og  fenati- 
cism,  and,  in  a  fiuy,  whiried  round  in  cir- 
cles, like  the  Tqtkiph  and  Indian  fiikirs. 
Strabo  speaks  of  GQOO  AienMMoi,  male  and 
female,  m  t^e  sacred  environs  of  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Comanian  goddess  of  nature, 
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in  <>appadocIa.  Id  evety  temple  of  the 
Phomcian-Carthanbiaki'  UnjinOj  even  ip 
^e  temples  of  the  Ephesian  and  Phiygn^ 
Diana,  mere  were  female  alavea,  who  were 
called,  in  the  Phoenician  language,  henoth 
(i.  e^  young  maidens),  whence  me  natoe 
Fenus  i»  said  ite  have  been  derivedv  The 
wonbip  of  that  goddess  was  in^ported 
^m  Am  into  Greece,  and  here,  as  well 
as  in  the  &mous  temple  of  Venus,  on 
mount  Eryx  in  Sicily,  we  find  troops  of 
hieroduhi  who  weie  courtesans,  and  had 
to  add  aU  that  they  acquired  by'  theirtner- 
cenaiT  charms  m  the  treasury  of  the  um* 
]^  MorethanonetempleofVenu8(amoog 
others,  that  in  Samos)  was  built  by  fimds 
thus  acquiredr  We  sdUposd^on  the 
fimgments  of  the  fiieze  of  a  temple,  and 
on  two  trianflular  candelabfa  vases,  repre^ 
sentadons  of  these  servants, of  Venus, 
which  were  fonneHy  considered  Spartan 
dancers,  but  in  w^h  the  acuteneas  of 
Zoega  detected  the  trUei^imM&iloL  They 
are  represented  in  m  graceful  attitude, 
standiiig  onlheir  toes,  in  a  danciikg  posi- 
tion, bo3i  arms  gracefUtty  nosed,  and  tum^ 
ing  their  slender  bodies  to  the  «ediiciii^ 
movements  of  their  sacred  dance.  Their 
dress  consSsts  only  of  a  short ,  gannent, 
gathered  With  a  girdle,  and  is  composed 
of  the  most  deKcate  and  transparent  by»- 
fflis,  hardly  reachfaig  the  knee.  The  amis 
and  legs  are' entirely  naked ;  tm  their  feet' 
the^  have  sandals  u|^tly  laced;  and,  on 
tueir  hair,  bound  together  in  a  mnoqAe 
knot,  they  have  a:  wreaoh,  curiously 
woven  of  long,  straight,  radiating  leaves 
or  stalks,  which,  difieriiiff  altogether  fiDm 
the  head  attire  of  the  Grecian  women,, 
seems  to  indicate  a  foreign,  Asiatic  origin. 
Though  the  term  hkrodvloi  was,  perhaps 
still  unpro&ned  in  the  earliest  umes  of 
Greece,  when  Locrian  maidens  were  sent 
to  Ifiura  as  a  tribute  fi>r  the  worship  of 
Poilaa,  it  subsequently  denoted  those  well 
known  servants  of  Venus,  with  whom 
Ionia  and  Cyprus  supplied  Greece  Proper. 
HiBROGLTPHics  (from  the  Gteek  Upa 
yXv^v,  sacred  eiigravin^)  was  am)lied  by 
ancient  writers  exclusively  to  the  sculp- 
ture and  inscriptions  on  pubUc  monu- 
ments in  Egypt,  because  it  was  thought 
that  diey  were  intelligible  onl^  to  the 
priests,  and  those  who  were  initiated  in 
their  mysteries ;  but,  in  modem  tames,  the 
word  has  been  used  fbr  mkypidtart-wrUing ; 
any  mode  of  expressing  a  series  of  ideas 
by  the  representations  of  visible  obr 
jects.  Thua  we  speak  of  M^exican  liiero- 
glyphics,  wfLving  the  idea  of  sacred, 
wtnch  the  naipe  hnpfies  according  to  its 
etymology.     In  thai    article,    howevef^ 


we  shall  treat  ootyxji  Egyptkn 
glyphics,  jntending  to  retum  to  die  «&- 
erar  subject  jn  the  article  WrUmg^  We 
shall  also  there  ^leak^of  ^  iimrpting 
Mexican  hiero^yphic,  the  original  of 
which  is  in  the  Escuiial,  and  a  Spaniafa 
veraiob  of  which  was  translated  into  Eng^ 
hsh  by  Purchas  (Hisu>iy  of  the  Eiufiire 
of  Mexico,  with  Notes  and  Explanations, 
in  part  iii  of  Purchases  Pilgrimages)-;  yet 
it  wfll  be  necessary  to  mentioQ  cniMRhr 
sotnle  cf  the  principal  stages  m  die  devef- 
opement  of  that  most  admirable  art,  wnt- 
ing,  in  order  to  undentand  to  which  of 
them  the  EcyptiAn  art  of  wiitinff  (faiero- 
glvphics)  betongs.  Man  loVes  me  past. 
Whether  proqperous  or  adverw  events 
have  inaiked  the  course  of  his  life,  he 
wishes  to  remember  them,  and  wisbea 
them  to  be  remembered  by  hk  duhfaeo. 
Hiis  feeling  is  (me  of  those  hmate  deifies 
whidi  Providence  implanted  deep  in  the 
human  mind,  which  elevates  man  above 
the  bnites,  and  which  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  consciousness  tw  he 
does  not  stand  akme^  but  bekmcs  to  a  ho- 
man  society,  and  not  only  to  me  present, 
but  also  to  the  past  «id  the  flitara.  Who 
is  so  stupid  as  not  to  desire  to  know  what 
his  parents  did,  and  to.infi>rm  his  children 
of  what  he  has  done  ? .  What  vras,  thai, 
the  expedient  which  at  fint  offered  itself 
to  man  to  enaiile  liin^  to  commemofaie 
events,  to  fix,  as  k  were,  the  evaneoeent 
act?  We  answer,  the  picture,  the  physi- 
cal, representation  of  die  event  What 
can  be  more  natural,  fbr  instance,  than  a 
rude  delineation  of  water,  and  penona 
droMming,  if  men  wish  to.reconiji  great 
inundation?  This  mode  of  writing, mix- 
ed with  veiy  few  ennoobolical  or  conven- 
tional sigite,  is,  to  the  present  day,  in  Use 
among  the  Indians  of  North  Amexicik 
Witness  their  deserifHions  of.  batdes  ob 
(nifiSilo  skins^  or  the  directions  v/hkh  one 
hunting  party  gives  to  others,  or  th^  in* 
scripdons  upon  graves,  exi^Jaining  why 
and  when  oertun  persons  were  skin. 
Picture-writin^we  mean  here  actual  pic- 
tures, executed,  however,  for  die  puipose 
of  commemorating  an  event,  tiod  not 
as  works  of  art— e^qsts  among  all  but  the 
most  savage  tribes,  as  ancient  and  modem 
vmtera  amply  preve.  But  it  is  plain,  that, 
if  certain  events  occur  ofleni  a  certain 
sign,  simpler  dian  a  complete  pictorial 
representadon  of  the  event,  will  be  adopt- 
ed;  for  instance,  to  desi^pute  a  battle,  only 
a  fbw  dead  bodies,  and,  m  course  of  time, 
perhaps,  only  two  aiTOws  will  be  drawn ; 
or,  to  indicate  t  victory,  die  head  of  the 
ccmquored  general  will  be  represented^ 
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the  ftet  of  the  conqueror,  wiih  a  jphuat 
peculiar  to  t|he  conquered  coundr  {as  is 
the  case  in  the  Mezicfui  hieroglyirfiics 
abofe-mendpned).  Thiis  men  would  soon 
anive  at  symbolical  and  conTenti(»iaf 
hkrogiyphicsy  as  a  matter  of  coprenienoe, 
if  for  no  other  reason^  but,  as  their  ideas 
enlai;^  'they  become  desirous  to  repre- 
sent mvisible  thin^  idead;  for  instanoe, 
in  order  to  leckon  time,  the  natural 
inonth  would  probably  be  designated  by 
a  moon  (in  many  languages  me  words 
mmUk  and  moon  are  felatefl),  a^d  the 
number  of  them  b^  points.  But  man 
goes  fkrther;  he  mahes  to  express  ab- 
stract ideas, such  as  power i  and  whatis 
wore  natural  than  that  he  ahould  desig- 
nate this'  idea  by  some'  familiar  object, 
which  moBt  etrongfy  si^gests  d^  notion 
of  stiength  or  power,  as,  finr  instance,  the 
picture  of  a  lion  ?  .  Thus  he  airives'  at  the 
qFmbolica]  liiMt)glyphic8.  -The  art  of 
writing  tfike^  the  same  course  which  we 
suppose  language  to'  have  previously 
taken ;  that  is^  it  oegiiis  with  concrete  ob- 
jects, and  goes  on  to  abstractions— a  course 
which  can  be  traced,  in  many  instancei^ 
in  aU  ofiginal  languages.  I^guase 
is  first  cencFBtey  then  symbphcal,  then  ab- 
0tnet,  All  nations,  at  a  ceftain  suige  of 
their  existence,  epeak  symbolically }  and 
the  knguaae  of  poetiy)  in  all  ages,ie  sym- 
bolicaL  -How  many  instances  ao  we  not 
find  in  the  lan^uaae  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment? And  if  Pythagoras,  when  he 
aays^  ''During  the  storm,  go  and  wordiip 
the  echo,"  means  R^re  to  sMvdt  during 
cwU  eonimtumy  the  whole  phrase  is,  epth- 
bolicaL  This  circumstance,  which  qnings, 
at  the  same  time,  Gmt  diq)osition  and 
neceesity  (because  the  human  mind>  can- 
not elevate  itself  immediately  to  abstract 
tion,  but  can  reach  it  only  by  gradual  gen- 
eralization), is  of  great  assistance  to  man 
when  his  eflbrts  to  express  himself  by 
visible  signs  have  readied  the  stage  above- 
mentioned.  An  eye,  with  a 'sceptre  be- 
neath, would  not  beimderBtoodsoeasily  to 
aignify  a  ib«ar  at  present,  as  it  was  by  the 
Egyptians.  Symbolical  hieroglyphics  must 
immediately  produce  conventK^ial :  they 
are,  indeed,  conv^donal  themselves,  as 
the  svidbol  choseii  is  not  the  only  one  by 
which  the  same  idea  might  have  been 
eopressed;  and,  be^es,  a  Sign  which  is 
ayinbolical  fbr  one^  ceneration,  may  be 
meiely  conventional  for  the  next«  Be- 
sides^ the  more  men  have  to  write,  the  lesi 
time  can  th^  bestow  on  their  writing, 
and  in  the  swne  prc^>ortion  as  the  symbol 
gradually  expresses  more  and  more  the 
yeneial  idea,  the  sign  itself  becomee  leas 


and  lees  similar  to  the  orisinal  symbol, 
until  at  last  it  is  no  lonser  tone  recognised 
as  the  picture  of  an  object,  but  takes  the 
character  of  a  mere  conv^itibnal  agn. 
This  is  the  Cobb  with  most  of  the  ogns  of 
the  Chinese  waiting,  which  no  <Mie  could 
recognise  as  pictures  of  the  objects  for 
which,  they  were  oHginaHy  intended.. 
We  have  dius- traced  vniting  to  tl^e  stage 
in  which  siflns  rejdresentiBg  the  object 
itself^  f^rmbote  designating  tne  object  by 
association  d  ideas,  and  conventional  or 
arhitnuy  cha^acterB,  are  used  together. 
O^  thi^  manner  of  writipg^  we  atnl  find 
lustances  among  the  most  civilized  na- 
tions*' The  Gennans  use  a  ii,  in  works 
where  the  savins  of  ^space  is  important, 
for  the  word  die£  Thjs  is  an  instance  of 
qrmbolical  hieroglyphics,  the  cross  indi- 
cating detithy  either  because  it  was  gcoer- 
allv  planted  upon  graves,  or  becaupe  it 
caUed  to  mind  the  death  of  Him,  whose 
death  is  most  important  In. the  same 
way,  they  writd  ,g^  for  square  mSet. 
This  is  a  figun^ve  hieroglyphic.  The 
Atlas  of  Las  Cases  (Le  Sage)  is  full  of 
isrmbolical^  figurative  and  cOnvendonal, 
or,  as  they  should  rather  be  called,  arbiira* 
ry  hierompfdcg.  In  what  way  the  hu- 
man mmd  made  the  next  great  step  of 
designating  the  grammatical  forms,  fer  in- 
stance, by  adding  to  a  hieroglyphic  the  fem- 
inine or  plural  sign  (or,  as  we  should  call 
it,  the  ierminatum),  we  shall  treat  of  more 
fiiUy  in  the  article  Writing,  Afier  the  hn- 
man  mind  has  reached  me  point  above- 
mendoned  in  the  fbrroation  of  signs,  it 
has  two  ways  of  fiuther  pipgress.  It 
may  ^ther  generalize  the  sisD,  orgeneial- 
ize  the  thixig  signified  by  the  sagn.  The 
first  mode  was  adopted  bv  the  .^pr^tians. 
Thus  the  sign  of  an  eagle, 'which,  in  the 
Coptic,  that  is,  the  Ef^tian  language, 
was  called  oft^  was  used  by  the  £g^- 
tian^  for  the  sound  A  in  general.  The 
other  direction  M^as  taken  liiy  the  Chinese, 
who  fi)unded  their  art  of  wiiting  on  the 
analogy  of  ideas.  Thus,  fi>r  instant  all 
the  words  which  express  manual  laborer 
occupation,  are  composed,  in  their  vnitten 
langiiage,  of  the  character  which  ,repre- 
sents  the  word  hand^  with  some  other,  ex- 
presedve  of  the  particular  occupation  in- 
tendbd  to  be  desigBated,  or  of  the  material 
en^k>yed.  Plato  tells  us  that  Thoth, 
secretary  to  the  Egyptian  king  Thamus, 
inveotea  the  alf^abet,  and  ChampoUion 
has  actually  cfocovered  that  the  Egyptians 
had  a  kmd  of  hierofi^yphic  writing, 
which  vras  merely  phonetic,  that  is,  was 
coinposed  of  a  series  of  signs  not  having 
li^brence  to  the  <^ects  represented,  but 
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merely  to  the  dounds  of  the  wonte  ex- 
pressed. '  Thus  the  figjurative  sinns  passed 
over  into  mere  phonetic  chanictei^  This 
was  not  only  the  case  in  Egyptian  writing  r^ 
the  names  of  the  lettere  or  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  lead  us  to  suppose  a  similar 
transfbmiation.  '  We  (|uote  the  Mowing 
passai^  fiom  a  note  of  professor  Moses 
m's  tiUDslation  of  3.  G.  H. 


Stuart  to  his  son' 

Greppo's  Espay  on  the  Ifieroelyphic  Sys- 
tem  of  M.   ChampplUon,   Jr.   (Boston, 
1836>    <<  One  need  only  to  read  the  in- 
teipretatioa  of  the  nae^  of  the  Hebrew 
alpnabet  Buoceasivety,  in  order  to  believe 
that,  originally,' there  vras  some  analogy 
between  the  shape. of  the  respective  let- 
ters, and  the  objects  by  whose  names  they 
ai:e  called.    For  example,  |>eginning  wim 
the  alphabet,  we  proceed  thua:  ox,h(ni9e^ 
camdy  hoUotOf  haok,  armor^  tnweOimg'Scr^y 
serfmty  handy  hoOovhhandy  ox-goat^  watery 
Mhj  prop3  Oft,  mwUk,  scnecMocusti  taty 
lyeadi  tooCi,  cro^«.'   These  make  out  the 
whole  original  alphabet  of  the  Hebrews ; 
and  no  one  can  well  suppose  thia  these 
names  rather  >than  others  were  given  to 
the  letters,  except  on  account  of  some  re- 
semblance between  them  and  ^e  objects 
which  bore  these  names.     That  the  re- 
semblances to  these  respective  obje<^ts  are 
not  found  in  the  present  Hel^w  alpha- 
bet, is  no  aigument  against  tiie  position ; 
for  all  critics  are  agr^d  that  the  ancient 
Hebrew   letters'  have   exchanged    their 
forma  for  those  of  a  latbr  alphabet^''  &c. 
So  far  professor  Stuart    Before  we  give 
the  system  of  Egyptian  hiero^yphics^ 
according  to  Ghampollion's  ingexuous  dis- 
coveries, one  remark  may  be  allowed  to 
us.    In  a  certain  sense  of  th^  Word,  the 
course  which  the  Chinese  hare  takea 
may  be   considered    more  philosophical 
than  that  of  the  invention  ascribed  to 
Thoth,  the  former  bemg  founded  on  the 
combination  ^f  ideas,  and  the  latter  on 
the  mere  external  soupds ;  and  yetthe  latter 
system  haa  become,  at  least  in  our  view 
of  the  matter  (a  Chinese,  of  course,  would 
dif&r  from  us^  much  the  more  important 
By  about  40  signs  we  are  able  to  express 
almost  every  sound,  and,  through  meifi, 
every  idea  in  its 'various'  shades  (and,  with 
most  languages,  ftrom  23  to  27  signs  are 
sufficient),  wtilst  the  Chinese  have  10,000 
characters  in  common  use.    Our  system 
has  become  mueh  the  most  abstract,  and 
with  this  the  Chinese  reproach  it,  when 
thev  ^ay,  ^  That  whidb  enters  the  mind  of 
a   European    enters    through   the .  eai" 
(meaning    that    our    letters*   represent 
sounds),  "  while  what  enters  the  mind  of  a 
Chinese  enters  through  the  eye**  (meaning 


that  ^'eV  rigns  defedgnate  immediate^ 
id^);  and  the  learned  Kemusat  men- 
tions the  lively  eflfect  of  the  Chinese  pic- 
ture-writing, m  comparison  to  that  of  oar 
conventioiMU  signs.    We  can  ^a^ily  be- 
lieve him.    Supilose  the  Chmese  to  de- 
rignate  the  won]  tyrmd  by  a  sign  which 
thebrweU  executed  vnitiug  should  diow 
to  be  derived  fhmi  a  tiger..    But  the  dif- 
ference, in  common  cases,  is  not  probably 
so  great  as  at  first  appean.    In  general, 
tf  w«  read  a  book,  the  siffns  do  not  sug- 
gest to  us  the  sodnds  which  the^  repre- 
»nt,'and  then  the  idea  (though  this  is  the 
case  with  children  ana  fllitente  people, 
iniio  are  accustomed  to  read  loud,  or,  at 
least,  moving  the  Hpe,  a  proof  ^at,  to 
them,  the  characters  actually  represent 
the  sounds)^  but,  from  halnt,  the  word 
suggests  an  id^a.  If  vre  read,*for  instance, 
a  virord  like  lowffiM»$*  the  idea  virhich  it 
represents  is^ot  produced  within  us  by 
the  slow  process  that  the  characters  for 
love  remind  us  of  the  sound  feve,  and  theft 
of  the  idea,   next  K  of  (ooelv,  and,  at 
last,  nt8$^  of  tiie  sound,  and  the  general 
meaning  of  this  syUfld>k),  and  wxk  the 
whole  word  of  the  sound  hndrntny  and 
the  idea  which  this  sound  is  intehd^  to 
conv^ ;  but  the  whole  word  presents  it- 
sdf  as  one  sign  to  the  eye,  and  suggests,  at 
once,  the  klea  of  fovelmeM.    Now,  gener- 
ally spe^tking,' there  is  probably  th^  same 
process  in  the  mind  of  a  Chinese  in  com*> 
mon  cases.    He  sees  tiie  sign,  and  it  pro- 
duces, at  once,  the  idea.    We  may  re- 
maik,  too,  as  an  advantage  of  our  mode 
of  writing,  that  the  etymology  of  a  word 
frequent^  has  a  wonderfhl  eflect  on  UA, 
particiiMy   in    original    Ianguaj|es,    as 
Grreek  or  Gennan,  and,  to  a  ceitain  ex* 
tent,  in  derivative  languages,  as  Italiaii 
and  English.     With  mese  reservaticms, 
we  may  allow,  thaA,  in  certain  cases,  die 
Chinese  writing  may  have  a  much  supe- 
rior effect  upon  the  miQd,  by  presenting  a 
visible  in^age  of  the  thing  signified,  mnt^ 
impressions  received  by  the  eye  are  al^ 
most  always  mudi  more  lively  than  those 
conveyed  by  sounds.    A  play,  read  in  a 
room,  does  not  excite  our  sorrpw  or  our 
mirth  so  much  as  if  we  see  it  represented, 
and  a  hundred  thincs  may  well  oe  said  or 
vmtten,  which  would  be  considered  high- 
ly improper  or  disgtisting  if  painted  or 
drawn.     This  expuuns  what  Chanmol- 
liqn  says  of  the  remaikal^eeflfeet,  which 
hieroglyphics  have  on  one  who  under- 
^stands  them,  becatke  tber  include  both 
symbolic  aad  phonetic  cnaracters. — We 
wiU  now  give  a  survey  6f  the  hieroriyph^ 
ic  egrstem.    The  characters  used  by  the 
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to  ChrisiianiQr  (a^  wbidi  they  adopted 
th9  Greek  a^iJuibe^  with  a  few  su{)ple- 
meDtuy  lettered  were  threefold:  ].  hiero- 
afyt^;  ^  hier^tie;  a  demotie.    The 
Inl  were  oompoisBd  of  iaoages  of  yiaible 
oi^ecti;  the  seconds  of  rude  ojod  indistiiH^t 
outUnaa  of  the  ^hole,  or  of  j^artat  of  such 
kna^;  and  tha  third,  of  a  still  Airther  re-^ 
duction  of  such  outlinea  in  a  similar 
manner.    The  first  kind,  £rom  which  the; 
otheia  were  derived*  waa  origiiudly  a  real 
jHcture^writiiiig,  -representing  .  ideas    by 
ttuat  visiUe  images  when  poaal^  or  by 
obvioua  symbds  whmi  any  direct  repre-' 
aentatiivi  was  impossible.    Thia  mode  of 
writing  is  only  suited  for  a  notion  in  the 
Smtttagea  of  civilizatioB,  and  man  would 
aoon  (Sseover  ^mnms  more  comf^cated, 
b|it  more  perfect  mode  of  representiniF 
what  is  uiRiall  V  expressed  tfy  words,  of 
speakinc;  in  short,  by  means  of  viabte 
s^ps.    But  words  an  combinations  of 
sounds,  and  the  nex£  step^  therefore,  was 
to  devisQ  some  ^lethod  of   expreei^ng 
sounds.    As  soon. as  such  a  device  was 
adopted,  anr  combination  of  sounds,  that 
is,  any  worn,  whether  the  name  of  a  visi- 
ble object  or  of  a  mere  abstractiion,  could 
be  immediately  represented  to  tl^e-  eve* 
The  Egyptians,  who  were,  as  evei^  day 
shows  more  clearly,  the  most  civilized  or 
a(l  nations  known  to  us  at  a  very  remote 
period,  arrived  at  this  point  v^.  early. 
They  selected  several  common  and  wdl 
known  hieroglyphics,  such  as  immediate- 
ly suggested  some  word  of  frequent  oc- 
euirence,  and  used  them  to  express  the 
initial  sound   of  that  word,  or,  as  we 
shouM  say,  its  first  letter.    The  more  sim- 
ple outlines  or  Augments  of  th^se  hiero- 
gi^rphics,  used  in  the  hieratic  character; 
would  therefore  have  the  i^pearance,  as 
wen  as'perfonn  th^  Ainctiona;  of  letters; 
and,  when  rounded  off  into  the  demotic, 
cpstolognqihio^  eni^orial  (q.  v.],  or  run- 
mn^hand,  would  lose  all  resemblance  to 
the  figuresfitun  whidi  thev  were  originally 
derived.    It  is  plain  that  these  last  <3iarac- 
tan  ndfflat  entirely  supersede  the  use  of 
hieroglyphics,  or  other  83rmbols,  from  the 
fiMsilitv  with  whkh  they  were  foimed. 
We  pfaaU  see  that  they  actually  did  so,  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  lif^.    Thus  the 
demotic  characters  were,  as  has  been  now 
settled  beyond  doubt,  n^y,  if  not  strict- 
]y,.alphabetical.    The  hieroglynhio^  char- 
•ister  was  thus  rendered  ci^pable  of  ex- 
pressing sounds,  and  consequeutly  wordi^ 
independently  of  pctured  siffOs.    These 
signs   are,   accordinff   to   Cfaanmollion^ 
great  work,  PrkU  du  S^fdhne  m^vffy- 


phi^  (P^  1884),  diviable  into  three 
distinct  classes :  ^  1.  figurative  signs,  such  as 
were  the  images  of  uie  things  expressed ; 
2C  symbolic ;.  3.  phonetic,  or  expressive 
of  sound.  At  a  feter  period,  proDably,  a 
fourth  class  was  broiight  in$o  use;  that  of 
enigmatieal  Symbols,  derived  either  from 
spme  veiy  remote  afSniQr  between  the 
o)fjeci  represented  and  the  idea  hnphed, 
or  formed  by  a  combination  of  di^eneilt^ 
figures,  apparently  incapable  of  being 
thus  united.  We  will  mention  here,  in 
ibe  outset,  that  ChampoUion's  object,  in 
the  work  above  refei^red  to,  is  to  demon- 
stnte  the  six  foOowinj^  important  {Mints : 

1.  That  the  phonetic-hieroglyphical  al- 
lihabet  can  be  fq>i^ed  vritb  success  to  the 
Bflends  of  eveiy  epo^h  indiscriminately ; 

^  Which  is,  in  fact,  the  consequence 
of  the  first, statement,  that  this  phonetic 
alphabet  is  the  true  key  of  the  Whole 
Iderodyphical  ejystem ; 

3.  That  the  ancient  E^nrptians  con- 
ftantbr  emploved  this  alphabet  tp  repre- 
•eilt  the  sounos  of  the  words  in  their  lan- 
guage; .    , 

4.  That  all  hierog^hical  legends  and 
iosiBriptions  are  composed  principally  of 
l^ps  purely  alphabetical ; 

5.  That  these  alphabetical  aigns  were 
•f  three  dififerent  kinds,  the  demotic,  hie- 
ratic $ud  the  iuerog^hical,  strictly  so 
called;  and, 

6.  That  the  principke  of  the  graphic 
system,  which  he  has  laid  down,  and 
which  he  jAoves  by  a  great  variety  of 
umilicatiods  and  exafnpl^  are  precisely 
those  which  r  were  in  use  among  the  an- 
cient Eiff^ptiana 

As  all  visible  objects,  with  all  their 
parts,  and  in  almost  any  poation,  besides 
an  endless,  variety  of  arbitraiy  combina- 
tions^ come  vrithin  the  SQOf>e  of  the  hiero^ 
^yphic  draughtsman,  it  might,  at  fiiBt,  be 
supposed  that  the  number  of  the  charac- 
lejni would  be  almost  unlimited;  but  the 
necessity  of  limitation  must  soon  have 
been  fek,  fi>r,  unless  the  sense  as^gned  to 
eaci^  charact^^was  fixed^the  reader  would 
k^  lost  in  vague  coijjjecturea,  and,  unless 
the.  number  of  characters  was  confined 
v^thin  certain  bounds,  Ho  memory  could 
retain  them  att.  The  whole  number 
therefore  observed  by  M.  ChampoUion, 
afler  more  than  20  years*  study,  waa 
only  864,  of  whldi  perhaps  some  are 
duplicates.  He  arranges  them  in  the 
18  following  classes : 

Celestial  bodies, .  /.    10 

Human  figures  m  Various  positions,  120 
Human  Hmba^  taken  separately,  .  .    OQ 
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Wild  quadhipedt, »    34  poflkm  has  met  with  onJy  obe  •zcepcioa 

IXomestic  quadrupeds,    .  ., 10  ma hieroglyFliical  MS.  in  tbe  royal  col- 
Limbs  of  animals, «    22  lection ;  the  figures,  therefore,  form  a  sort 

Biida,  either  whole  or  in  parts^ «  .  •    50  of  proc^ession^  and  seem,  finom  their  rela- 

Fishes, 10  live  position,  to  be  eonnectod  with  each 

Reptiles,  either  whole  orin  parts^    30  odier.     The  figuntire,  or,  as  they  are 

Insects.  .  •  .  .  ; 14 ,  called  by  the  Engjish,  tibe  jwtre  \\tTtlgbmk 

Vegetables^  plants,  flowers  and>     ^  to,  L  e.,  |he  inagesof  tibe things  aigniSwi, 

miitSy 1  ....  )  occur  often  either  in  an  entire  or  an 

Buildings, 24  abridged  but  intelligible  form ;  «nd  sooie 

Furniture, 100  of  that  daas'were  often  used  mconsly  to 

Coyerings  for  feet    and    legs,!  determine  the  sense  of  the  {necedin^ fig- 

head^^esses,  weapons,  oma-  >     80  ures,  just  as  capital  letters  are  em^yed 

ments  and  sceptres, S  by  us  to   distinguish .  proper  names  or 

Tools  and  instruments  of  Tanods(  ^50  wor^  of  peculiar  importance.    This  was 

sorts,  . ' 4 >  the  tiiore  n^oessaiy  among  the  Egyptaun, 

Vases,  cups,  and  die  fike, .....  ^    30  as  their  names  ware  all  significant,  and  li- 

Geometrical  figures, 20  able  to  be  taken  as  such,  unless  ac 

Fantastic  forms^ 5G  nied  bysome  indication  of  their  \ 

Total...  SS4  "^    The  hieroglyphic  of  jwrnori 

=z=r  god  cx  goddtsM^  was  consequently  subfoin- 

The  figures  were  arranged  in  columns,  ed,  according  to  the  aex  of  the  peison  or 

vertical  or  horizontal,  and  gixjuned  to-  deity  named,     Thus  the  charactos  ex- 

gethcTj  as  circumstances  requireo,  so  as  messing  Amman  moi,  when  Mone,  signiQr 

to  leaye  no  spaces  unnecessarily  Tacantj  Be2(weaiy.4ni»ion;bat,whenfi41<>wdb9r 

which  of  course  would  often  have  hap-  that  which  stands  for  Mon,  represent  a 

pened,  had  they  wiitten  theur  n^  sue-  proper  name,  ifi^nch  the  Graek  would 

cessiyd^,  as  we  do  our  letters,  smce  the  probably    have    expressed   by  PJbilcsa- 

Mns  differ  so  much  in  shape  and  size,  wum  or  Amm/owfplAm :  temple,  imaca, 

Ikm  we  must  remember  that  the  hiero-  statue,  child,  asp,  and  monum^ital  pd- 

fllyphic  writing  js  eminently  monumental  lar  wet«,  in  like  manner^  expt^qssed  by 

Its  special  use  was  in  inscripdbns  that  figures,  evidently  r^iresenting  the  things 

were  engraved  or  sculptured  upon  public  meant  Inthebass-reJiefiatSedinet-tibiiv 

edifices.     It  is  also  round  executed  in  tibe  scribe  recording  a  victoiy,  has  a  haad 

simBar  ways,  upon  objects  which  preserve  with  dphers,  expressing  3000,  placed  in 

the  religious  or  domestic  usages  or  ancient  die  hierofl^^n^c  column ,  over  nis  head, 

Egypt     It  is  delineated  in   numerous  plainly  inmct^ing  3000  hands,  efmenodain 

manuscripts ;  also  on  the  Mrooden  coffins  or  ccmquered  in  battle.    Above  this  is  the 

of  the  mummies,  and,  fifialhry  upon  harder  figure  of  a  inan,  followed  by  1000^  evi- 

substances,  such  as  baked  or  enamelled  dentl^  stsnif^ing  1000  prisoner^  takeiu 

earth,  &c*    Hence,  both^  ftom  the  qanire  (Prk%»^  jS.  xix,fig.  1, 2.)    The  figure  or 

of  the  ngns  employed^  and  fiom  the  situ-  outline  of  a  boat,  followed  lyy  a  line,  sig- 

ations  in  which  thejr  were  chiefly 'used,  ni^n^  n  (L  e.,  (^),'aDd  the  name  of  a 

the  hieroglyphic  writing  is  a  species  of  god,  swnines  the  vessel  of  that  |pDd  in 

paintin|f,  and  the  reason  of  the  rule  jusi  whwh  has  ima|;e  or  shrine  was  earned  on 

stated,  IS  therefore  easy  to  be  conceived  solemn  occasu>ns«    iS^  moon,  ftar,  oet- 

Beauty  of  appearance  was  never  forgot-  sel,  «ca{et,  htd^   friifl,  Iwtf^  tuinm^  /uk^ 

ten,  and  Ghampollion,  in  his  letters  m>m  gootty  torioise,  ox^  eow^  caff^  ham^  tm- 

Egypt,  dwells  on  the  fine  appearance  of  tdope,  how^  arrow^  duih^  ofior,  eauetf  Jhrn- 

these  various  objects,  executed  with  ad-  er-pot^    endawt^    t^uxpd,    jMie,    dtc, 

mirabte  exacmess,  and  often  pamted  with  are  among  the  words  expressed  hiero- 

colors,  which  still  continue  very  bright  |dyphicdly,   by  images   of  iSb»  olij|ects 

The  general  order  In  which  the  charac-  memselves.    These  hieroglyf^cs,  there- 

ten  are  to  be  perused,  is  shown  by  the  di-  fore,  are  called,  by  C9ian4)ollkm,,^jgtcraii^ 
rection  in  which  they  are  placed^  as  their  proper.     Other  terms^    such  as  ahf  or 

heads  are  invariably  turned  towards  the  firwuameni,  and  the  names  of  die  difinrsat 
reader^  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to    gods,  are  rendered  by  very  obvious  sym- 

that  side  of  the  tablet  at  which  the  in-  bols,  still  in  some  degree  representing  the 
Boription  begins,  whether  it  be^  right  or  object  expressed,  at  least  aoocnding  to  the 
left,  for  either  was  admissible  in  the  purio    notions,  and  dOgmte  of  the  E^g^itians ; 

hieroglyphic,  though  not  in  the  demotic  the  former,  by  the  section  of  a  ceiling, 

character.    To  thip  general  rule,  Cham-  with  or  withoutstan  subjoined ;  the  latter. 
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byanoilllkieof  theanlmaksacfedtotfae  ^ 
mty  to  be  represented.  TbeeeAretenn- 
ed  fgundiot'  amveftfifmaL  Sometknep 
only  pen  of  tlie-oliJ€»ct  to  be  represented 
is  pamted  or  engreyed,  as  the  plan  of  a 
hmne,  inst^  of  a  bouse  hselr.  Tbese 
hieroglyphics  are  called/gpt«i(rfii«a6ru]^^ 
Abstract  Ideas,  bowever,  could  not  well 
be  expressed  by  images  of  viable  ofageets; 
and  metaphon,  common  in  spoken  Ian- 
•gqage^wMn  clothed  in  a  visible  fbrn^ 
gave  birth  to  a  second  ckss  of  hiero- 
glyphic»-*'Cbat  of  images  used  in  a  sym- 
bolical sense.  These  are  tibe  chan<^ere 
flenerally  alluded  to  by  the  ancients,  wben 
my  ^p^  of  hieroglyi^iios ;  and  th&  cir- 
cumstance that  they  are,  firom  their  nature, 
more  abstruse  and  difficult  of  intmpreta- 
tioo,  was  the  occanon  of  the  prevalent 
but  mistaken  notion,  that  all  the  figures 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments  are  stiictly 
symbolicfd--an  error  which  led  the  learn- 
ed woiid,  for  so  maiiy  cMiturie^  to  su6h 
extravagant  and  contradictory. interpreta- 
tioos.  Almost  aD  tibe  figures  of  q)eech 
are,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  placed  be- 
'fi>re  the  eye  by  this  class  of  hierog^hr 
ics.  **Twa  arms  stretched  iu>  towvds 
heaven"  expressed  the  word  offtnmg ;  **  a 
censer  vrith  some  grains  of  incense,"  ocfo- 
ralMm ;  ^'a  man  throwing  arrows,"  fwmiH, 
These  instances,  therefore,  fiimish  esum- 
ples  of  MfMcd^ehu.  Metonymies  are  ex- 
mbiled  hi  ''a  crescent,  with  its  horns  b^t 
doinL"fi)rmcmi^(£fbrapoao,12;  Id);  in«a 
pencil  and  a  palette^"  or  ^  a  reed  and  an 
mkstand,^  for  writer^  tmtmg^  tetter^,  d&c 
The<'b(»e,"to  mjgtafv  an  obedieni  piopU; 
*fi}re-quarterBof  aUon,"fbr«(ret^[Ai;  *<a 
hawk  on  the  wing,"  for  the  wind ;  *^an  asp,"^ 
for  power  qfljfe  and  deaih;  are  so  many 
roetaphovB  sjrmboiically  expreswd.  As 
we  are  unacquainted  vrith  n^any  of  the 
ancient  notions,  prejudices,  dEc,  and 
therefore  with  many  of  dieir  associBftions 
of  ideas,  and  vrith  the  transitions  of  mean- 
ing vrhich  many  signs  must  have  under- 
gone, this  dasB  is  me  one  which  wiD  al- 
vrays  cause  the  greatest  trouble  to  the  de- 
cnpherer.  An  ancient  E^j^tian  vmter, 
HorapoUo  (i;  30),  tells  ufl,  that  paUrnity 
and  the  woiid  were  expressea  fay  the 
fignreof  a<<beede;"  ivurfmi^  b3r  a  <<  vul- 
ture." Who  could  have  asoertuned  the 
signification  of  these  signs,  if  not  asasted 
by  direct  information  of  this  kind?  The 
head  of  the  ai^mal  sacred  to  a  deity,  is 
often  placed  upon  the  figure  of  a  man,  to 
«gni(y  the  deity  itself  This  oeitainl^ 
produced  figures  monstro^  to  us,  but  it 
m  founded  on  the  notion,  Whichbas pre- 
vailed among  mankind  mm  ^me  imn^e- 


motial,  that  some  particular  animal  enjoy- 
ed the  protection  of  a  rarticular  god. 
Even  at  present,  in  many  Christian  coun-» 
tries,  certain  animals  are  believed  to  be 
under  the  particular  prelection  of  certain 
saints;  certain  aninM^too,are  used  in 
paintingB^as  svmbolical  accompaniments 
of  apostles  ana  saints.*    NowtheE^p- 
tians,  in  vnritmg  their  bierogfyphics,  put 
the  head  of  this  animal  upon  the  statue, 
inttead  of  putting  it  far  the-  side  of  it,  as 
tl^  owl  is  placet^  by  the  Greeks,  by  the 
side  of  fiUnerva  ;  thus  the  figure  of  a 
man,  with  the  head  of  a  ram,signified  Jur- 
piter  JbtuMn  ;  with  the  head  of  a  hawk, 
the  m^Phri;  vrith  the  hMl  of  a  jackal, 
AnubiBf  and  so  on..     The  gods  were  also 
represented,  by  leaving  out  altogether  the 
figure,  and  exhilnting  only  the  sacred  ani- 
qmJ,  with  some  of  the  divine  attributes. 
Thus  a  hawk,  with^  a  ckde  on  its  head, 
signifies  PM  ;  a  ram,  having  its  boms 
surmounted  l>y  a  feather,  ot,  more  gene- 
rally, by  a  circle,  Oit^^  &c.     Lastly, 
there. is  a  land  of  hieroglyphics  for  the 
Egyptian  gods^  which  we  may  call  either 
mmMip  or  tmfnntUiei^}  such  as  an.<^, 
ror  {hiris ;  an  oMiA  for  Jtmittr  •^mmon  ; 
a  nUomeUr^  for  the  god  PUha.    Spineto 
(see  lecture  iv,  of  his  valuable  Ledwre$  on 
the  ElemmUs  qf  Hiai^ii/pkieSf  &C.,  Lon- 
don, 1839)  ascribes  Uies6  liieroglyphical 
rq>resenta^ons  of  the  deities  to  the  sacred 
dread  whichall  Oriental  nations,  and  even, 
in  some  degree,  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
had  of  pronotmcing  the  names  of  the 
gods.    .^  And  ahhou^^  vre  find,"  he  says, 
f  these  mvstic  names  expressed  phoneti- 
cally in  me  hierogly^^hical  legends,  yet 
wearetp  remember  that  the  characters 
themselves  were  considered  as  sacred,  and 
peciiliaily  fitted  to  be  employed  in  reli- 
gious matters.    Tins  is  so  true,  that  in  all 
documents  written  in  the  demotic  or  com- 
mon charactere  of  th^  cpuntiy,  the  names 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  vrere  invariably 
written  symbolicflly;  iust  as  the  Jevrs  never 
wrote  at  fiiU  length  the  ineflable  name  of 
Jehovakj  but  always  expressed  it  by  a  short 
maik,  whiph  they  pronounced  Monoid 
ChampbUion  open^  asserts  that  the  Egyp- 
tians wrote  the  names  of  their  principal 
deity,  at  least,  in  one  vray,  and  pronounc- 
ed it  in  another.     As  the  Egyptians  were 
a  very  civilized  nation,  it  is  ek»ir  that  hie^ 
roglyplttcs  like  those  described  (we  niean 
*  An  instance  of  a  true  lueroclyphic,  aniong 
CKriftians,  it  Ike  %m  for  the  veiiyj  a  trian^a 
(alludiar  to  the  Tnmtv),  with  an  eye  in  the  pud- 
dle (allodmlf  to  Goa's  oquiiscience)— a  biero- 
glypfaic  fpund  in  all  Roman  Catholic  and  Froi- 
estant  coontriet  of  the  European  continent ;  for 
uMtance,  oo  otgani,  over  the  altarii  Uc, 
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the  figurative  and.mnbpfical)  could  by  ao 
meand  suffice  to  deaigiuue  tfaoh*  various 
wanlBy  occupations  aiKT  ideas;  and  this 
want  may  be  rewonabljr  supposed  to  have 
led  to  theinventioa  of  the  third  dan  of 
hieroglyphics,  which  IL  ChampoUion  calls 
phondic,  I  e^  designatiBf^  a  sound.  >  He 
has  also  discovered  the  pnndple  on  whi<^ 
these  signs  were  chosen  to  eitpress  one 


dte  figypti|BaiS'fr(Mn  time  immemorial  (see 
SpinAto,  pa^  95>et  seq.).  T/ie  great 
number  or  hierogl^hics,  which  the  prin- 
cifde  above-mentumed  would  ^srign  to 
each  of  these  sounds,  would  have  Men  m 
continual  source  ef  error.  The  charao- 
ten^  ihea[etoT%  thus  imlied,  were  soon  re- 
duced to  a  few;  and,  as  nr  as  has  been  hith- 
erto ascertained,  16  or  ]9is  the  lai^gestnum- 


oytain  sound. ;  it  is  this,  that  the  hiero-    bet  assigned  to  any  one  letter,  while  few 


glypfaic  of  any  object  might  be  used  to 
represent  the  initial  sound  of  the  name  pi 
that  object  l%e  following  table  ahowp 
this  more  cleaiiy:  the  first  column  gives 
the  letter  expressed  by  a  hierodyphic ;  the 
second,  the  English  name  of  the  object 
represented ;  ^d  the  third,the  conespond* 
ing  WDr4  in  the  Copdc  (L  e.,  Egyptiah) 
language. 


LetUr,    ■ 

I^gtypkk. 

Egyptian  Name. 

A,    1 

an  eagle, 

ahom. 

-^t 

a  piece  of  meat,  af  of'ab. 

A,0, 

areed, 

aka  or  oke. 

B. 

accuser, 

beriie. 

R. 

aknee^ 

kelL 

If, 

dbasin, 

knikijL  * 

1 

acup, 

&■ 

U 

a  beetle, 

5torre8. 
Jthorrea 

U 

aHon,^ 

'  laboL 

M, 

an  owl. 

moulaj. 

^> 

water, 

m6ou. 

N. 

inundation, 

neph. 

— > 

vuktne, 

noure. 

k\ 

mat,. 

Jprftsh. 
>phi^8h.. 

R, 

iboutfa, 

r5. 

— » 

tear, 

ritn^ 

8, 


T, 
SH, 

l6i, 


pomegranate, 

Chiki, 

hand,  ^ 
wing 


antelope, 
swallow, 
fiin^ 


roman. 

sion. 

flit 

sooubL 

tot 

ten-h. 

shnd. 

shasfa. 

mJ. 

khai. 


This  principle  being  admitted,  it  fbltows, 
that  the  number  of  phonetic  hieroglyphics 
might  be  increased  almost  without  limit, 
as  the  tiames.of  a  great  many  diflferent 
objects  it^ight  have  the  same  initial  sound. 
The  whole  number  of  elementaiy  soundd 
intended  to  be  represented  was  29,  which 
is  certahily  veiy  great  for  so^  early  an  al- 
phabet^-a  (Circumstance  which  deserves 
still  more  attention,  if  we  .consider  that ' 
phonetic  hieroglyphict  were  m  use  with 


have  more  than  ftie  or  six.  representativei^ 
atid  several  oaij  one  or  twa    The  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Egypdan  language  waa^ 
probably,  rapid  and  mdistinct;  beodcM^ 
several  dialects  were  qwkea  in  different 
parts  oil  the  country,  and  thus  consonants 
W^re  easMy  interchanged,  as  we  find  to 
be  the  case  at  preeent  with  so  many  lan- 
guages.   Tliis  was  proba)>ly  one  of  the 
reasons,  or  the  only  one,  that  the  vowek 
are  so  ofi»n  left  out  in  the  hieros^yphics; 
jus(  as  is  die  case  in  Hebrew.    The  rule 
.  IvMch  may  be  consklered  as  having  gen- 
erally guided,  in  choosing   between  ao 
many  signs  for  the  same  sound,  waa^  to 
take  that  sign  which  s^med  most  appn>- 
priate  to  the  meaifing  of  the  word  which 
was  to'  be  written  phonetically.    If  the 
naiiieof  a  king  was  to  be  iR^ritten,  those 
phonetic  hieroglynhics  would  be  taken, 
which  represented  things  of  a  noble  char- 
acter.   Thd  goose,  calted  cherudopeXf  We 
find  usually  representing  the  5  or  jS^  the 
wordfor  son,  on  account, as  Horapollo  says^ 
of  the  attachment  of  this  bird  for  its  young. , 
If  we  had  to  write  the  word  London  in ' 
hierogfyplncs,  and  were  to  choose  between 
the  sign  of  the(aiii6  and  of  the  lion,  both  of 
which  might  be  used  fi>r  an  2^  we  should 
certainly  take  the  latter,  on  account  of  the 
heraldic  relation  which  this  apimal  bears 
to  England  ;  and,  fbr  the  JSty  we  miffht 
choose,  among  the  many  figures  capiwle 
of  representing  it,  that  of  a  fkhing-nd  or 
a  fumj  as  reminding  us  of  the  sea,  to 
WhicB  Ixmdon  is  80  much  indebted ;  and  so 
on.    Thus  the  eoqgie  is  fi^ueatly  used  for 
•/],  in  the  names  of  Roman  emperors,  and 
the  lion  for  A  in  those  of  Ptolemy  and 
Alexander.    \Vitb  ^Chinese  king-chwg 
((L  v.),  or  phonetic  ffigns,  a  slniikur  choioe 
takes  place.    This  is  a  groat  addition  in 
writing  certain  words,  be^se  it  assists  in 
conveying  a  fiivorable  or  imfavorable  idea, 
and  thereby  ^ds  to  the  force' of  the  word 
itself.    What  a  scope  for  wit  would  such 
a  choice  of  ngfis  afibrd,  in  the  oone- 
spondence  of  modem  fashionable  society ! 
The  Egyptians  used  a  very  great  numlwr 
of  abbreviations  in  writing  phonetically, 
of  which   the   late  doctor  Yotmg  has 
shown  many  m  the  regisaies  of  deeds, 
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drswn  np  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  pub- 
lififaod  bybtm.  Tbongfa,  08  we  Ivive  staled, 
Cbampollion  consideiB  the  pkooedc  al- 
phabet the  true  kev  U>  the  whole  hiero- 
gfyphioal  mteniy  all  the  sorts  of  the  hie-', 
rog^rphkalcliaiaeteis  are  used  together ; 
and,  bad  not  so  much  abeady  be^  done 
by  ike  etitical  ingeiuuty  of  the  leamjod, 
we  riioaid  almost  despair  of,  ever  bemg 
able  to  read  inseriptions,  in  which  such 
dbSffiffsnt  sip^ns  «re  used  promiscuously  ; 
yet  we  are  mfonned  thatChampeUibn  has 
aequired  much  skill  in  deciph<^inf  these 
writings,  so  mysterious  for  thousands  of 
yeara,  and  reacb  most  of  them  with  com** 
pomtive  ease.  Those  hieroglyphics,  which 
are  called  angmaUoal^  may  be  considered 
a  diviaon  of  Oka  symholicaL  Tliey  are  a 
more  complioated  and  obscure  kind, 
probaUy  formed  by  the  anagtwht  or  alle- 
gorical sctdn^ires^  mention^  by  Clement 
of  Alezsnoria.  Thev  appear  to  have 
been  baas-reliefs  or  tablets,  containing  my« 
tbofegical  or  histofical  subjects,  expressed 
m  al^p>rical  delineations,  or  implied  by 
the  fi^ires  of  htunan  beings,  with  heaob. 
of  biids  and  beasts,  such  as  those  with 
vdiicb  the  Egyptian  temples  were  filled  ; 
and  among  which  yre  must  rai^  the 
sphinies,  nirming  avenues  at  their  en- 
dnanca.  Symbols  such  as  these,  grouped 
and  combined  accordmg  to  certain  nues, 
mi^t  be  so  disposed  as  to  form  an  alle- 
goncd  representation  of  the  religious  and 
phfloeophical  doctrines  of  the  l^mKians. 
None  but  the  initiated  were  suTOrod  to 
dive  into  these  mysteries,  i^id  the  key  to 
tbem  was  kept  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  priesthood.  As  tiie  ordinarv  stvle 
of  hieroglyfAics  must  have  been  legiole 
lor  every  well  educated  Egyptian,  a  more 
re&ied  system  was  devised ;  a  language 
more  stricdy  ideographical  was  invented ; 
roetaphoTB,  similea,  imagery  and  allegory 
were  imbodied  in  actual  fyntis,  and  the 
links,  connecting  the  chain  of  ideas  thus 
expressed,  were  implied,  either  bv  the 
relative  position  of  figures,  their  attriDiMeSy 
or  their  ornaments,  so  as  to  present  to  the 
eye  of  the  initiated  an  intelngible,  and,  if 
such  an  expression  may  be  anowed^a  leg- 
ible picture,  in  what  ap])eared  to  the  un- 
4nitiated  an  incoherent  tissue  of  extrava- 
gance. '^  The  images  of  the  gods  in  the 
■anotnanes,  tho  htiman  beiitts  with  beads 
of  beasts,  or  beasts  with  hUmto  limbs, 
might  be  termed,"  says  ChampoUion  (Pr^ 
c^  ^7),  <*  the  letterf  of  that  secret  vrrking, 
wfaieh  ooDflisied  of  the  anagly]^  or  enig- 
matical sculptures,  fbnning  the  fourm 
daas  of  hierodyphics.''  *<  |t  was  in  this 
jensa,  probably/  he  addfl^  ''that  t^ 
VOL.  VI.  97 


Egvptian  priests  called  the  ibis,  the  Irnwjc 
and  the  ^kai,  the  images  of  which  were 
carried  m  procession  on  certain  solemn 
occasions,  iBtters  (ypdiiiiaruf  Plutarch,  De 
hide  d  Ottrufe),  as  being,  the  true  elements 
of  a  sort  of  alle^rical  mode  of  writiDg." 
It  is  in  the  hitenor  of  their  temples  and 
th^  sepulchres,  that  these  flymbolical 
records  are  found  *^  distinguishahle  with- 
out difficulty,"  says  the  same  writer,  *'  fix>m 
the  historical  scenes  and  civil  or  leKgious 
cerenMMiies,  represented  in  the  bass-ieliefs 
and  paintings  on  the  walls  of  their  public^ 
buildings."  The  origin  and  characteristics 
of  the.  hlaxfiic  or  sacred  character,  so 
denominated  to  distinguish  it  fit>m  the 
demotiCf  or  poipuW,  have  already  been 
briefly  stated.  It  consists,  of  nothing  more 
t^an  imperfect  and  dashing  sketdics  of 
the  hierogljrphics,  which  thus  assumed  the 
ibrm  of  a  nowing  and  rapid  hand.  For 
figures  and  symbols,,  it  often  substitutes 
pbanefie  groups  or  arbicraiy  characters, 
which  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  hiero- 
glyphics for  which  they  stand.  Re^^on 
and  science,  both  fostered. by  the  pnest, 
seem  to  be  the  ^^nly  suJTJects  lor  which  tins 
chahicter  was  iised  ;  nor  did  it  undergo 
any  material  change  ha  its  form  and 
structiue,  during  the  many  ages  through 
which  it  was  used,  resembling,  in  this 
respect,  the  use  of  a  €4mrt  hand,  as  it  was 
called  for  centuries,  in  copying  records 
and  other  legal  proceedings  in  England 
and  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  long 
contimiumce  of  a  particular  phraseology 
in  legal  ipstruments*  The  real  hieratic 
chan^ter  resembles  the  Chinese,  and  is 
written  with  as  much  rapidity.  One  pe- 
culiarity of  this  character  deserves  nonce 
hese.  In  luemtic  texts,  the  oval  fituue 
enclosing  the  liame  of  kings,  called  cor- 
iauthe  (q.  v.)»  is  expressed  bv  a  semicircle 
at  the  beginning  of^the  worpt  as  might  be 
expected ;  but  at  the  end,  indeed  of  a 
corresponding  curve,  followed  by  a  straight 
line,  expressive  of  the  remainder  of  the 
frame»  as  is  iisualiy  the  ,  case  in  the 
demotic  character,  three,  foiu*  or  &ve 
dashes,  either  straight  or  ^btly  curved, 
are  substituted  Sax  it.  The  common 
Egyptian  character,  called  demoUe  from  its 
popular  uae^epistologn^hic  from  its  fitness 
^H>r  letter-writing,  and  enchorial  fiom  its 
being  peculiar  to  ^tjgyU  and  distinct 
from  the  Greek,  so  ftmifiairy  known  there 
under  the  Ptolemie%  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  hierafic  by  nearij^  the 
same  process  as  the  latter  firom  the  hiero- 
glyphics. It  is,  however,  more  simple ;  not 
sbictlv  alphabetic,  because  a  small  num- 
ber of  imagei  or  figures  are  still  found  in 
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it;  some  few  symbols,  also,  connected 
with  religious  suNects,  occur ;  but  t^iese 
figures  and  symbols  are  almost  invariab^r 
so  curtailed  and  simplified^  as  to  lose  all 
resemblance  to  the  objects  expressed. 
The  whole^  therefore,  has  the  appearance 
of  a  written  alphabet  The  number  of 
eauivalent  Signs  is  much  smaller,  the 
whole  of  those  which  cleariy  diflfer  &om 
each  other  not  exceeding  4^  In  the  di- 
rection of  the  lines  from  right  to  left,  and 
in  die  suppression  of  many  vowels,  this 
system  or  writing  resembles  that  of  the 
Phcenicians  and  Hebrews. 

Mmerationhy  Hieroglyphtcs,  The  units 
are  expressed  by  single  upright  strokes, 
and  th^y  are  always  repeated  to  mark  any 
number  below  10.  The  number  10  is 
represented  by  an  arch,  either  round  or 
angular.  The  repetition  of  these  arches 
product  the  repetition  of  as  many  tens 
up  to  90.  A  hundred  is  exlribited  by  a 
figure  very  much  resembling  our  9.  This 
same  figure  Let  again  repeated  for  every 
100,  for  any  number  below  1000.  One 
thousand  is  represented  by  a  cross,  over 
which  is  a  figure  like  y  Thus,  to  express 
the  numbers  .2,  3,  4,  7,  &c.,  we  are  to 
maik  2;  3, 4  or  7  upright  strokes.  To  sig- 
ni^  20  or  90,  we  are  to  write  2  or  9  an- 
gular or  round  archeff:  the  number  42, 
fi>r  instance,  is  expressed  by  4  arches, 
which  mean  4  times  10—*  40,  and  by 
2  upri^t  strokes,  which  mean  2.  To 
signify  the  ordinal  numbers,  we  are  to 
puice  at  the  top  of  each  of  the  numbers  a 
figure,  which  resembles  our  8  placed  hor- 
izontally ( <x> ) ;  thus  a  ^gle  upright  mark, 
with  the  honzontal  oo  ove^  it,  would  sig- 
nify first ;  and,  if  this  figure  be  chang^ 
into  one  like  the  three  sides  of  a' square, 
then  the  numbers  will  signify  the  j^ 
tune,  &c.  (SjpinetOf  lect  ii,  p.  72).  This 
system,  though  much  inferior  to  that  ad- 
nurable  invention,  by  which  the  place  of 
the  number  indicates  what  product  of  10, 
or  100,  01^  1000,  &C.,  it  is,  is  yet  greatly 
superior  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  numer- 
ation. 

But  upon  what  bafiis  does  all  this  theory 
rest?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  the 
account  of  one  of  the  most  m^nious  dis- 
coveries in  the  history  of  maukmd ;  and,  if 
the  invention  of  the  fluxions,  by  Newton, 
and  the  iitfiniteaimal  calculus,  b^  Leibnitz, 
is  designated  as  the  most  bnlhant  proof 
of  the  calculating  and  abstractive  power 
of  the  human  intellect,  the  deciphenng  of 
hieroglyphics,  which,  for  thousands  of 
years,  lay  before  us  sealed  up,  may  well 
be  called  the  masterpiece  of  criticism. 
We  shall  here  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 


history  of  this  ^Bscoveiy,.  which  has  be- 
come still  more  hiterestiiig  of  lale,  by  tbe 
dispute  fbr  priority  between  the  French, 
who  ckiim  it  for  thdr  countryman  Cham- 
pollion,  and  the  English,  who  claira  it  for 
th^  late  doctor  Young,  chough  impenial 
readers  will  probably  decide  for  the 
former,^  without  any  derogation  fiom 
the  great  merits  of  doctor*  Young.  It 
has  be^i  ehnoneously  asserted,  that  the 
hieroglyphic  writing  was  a  mystery  known 
only  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  care- 
fiil^  ^ncealed  by  them  fiom  the  worid. 
This  opinion  is  directiy  contradicted  bnr 
a  remarkable  passage  of  Clement  of  Al- 
exandria (Stroinata,  v.  657),  who  exprevly 
states,  *<  that  the  educated  Egyptians  lean, 
fiist,  the  Egyptian  manner  of  writing 
called  tpiaMo^af^  (enchorial  or  demotr- 
ic),  then  the  hieratic,  and,  finally,  the  hiero- 
{[typhic"  But,  at  a  later  period,  after  the 
mtroduction  of  Christianity,  when  the 
€h^ian  alphabet  was  adopted  in  Egypt, 
the  old  modes  of  writing  were  neslected, 
and  even  the  knowledge  of  them  became 
finally  lost  If  we  derive  no  information 
fiom  the^  Greek  and  Roman  authors  on 
this  subject,  it  may  be  accounted  fbr  on 
the  ground,  that  they  considered  it  too 
well  Known  to  reouire  explanation ;  and  m 
fact  the  passage  or  Clement,  of  Alexandria, 
fdx>ve  referred  to,  is  so  oeneral  as  to  have 
been  entirely  unintelliffiUe,  before  the  dis- 
coveries of  nlodem  scholare  had  explained 
it  At  the  e^h,  then,  of  the  revival  of 
leaming,  nothrag  was  known  of  tbe  nature 
of  hieroglyphias.  The  Jesuit  Kircher 
^q.  V.)  involved  the  subject  in  a  learned 
smoke  in  the  17th  centuiy.  Warburton 
(Dicint  Legation  of  JUotef )  discussed  the 
ancient  texts,  and  made  some  approach  to 
the  discovery  of  alphabetio  charaeters; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  the  19th  centuiy 
to  solve  this  great  enigma.  The  learned 
Zoega,  i  Dane,  in  his  celebrated  w(»k  Ih 
OhmsciMy  which  appeared  in  1800  (dated 
1797),  threw  a  strong  light  on  Egyp^ 
antiquities  and  history.  Quatrem^  a 
Frenchman,  demonstrated  theklentityof 
the  Coptic  and  the  Egyptian  btnguace  in 
his  RuhercktB  ttcr  la  Langut  d  la  UHU- 
rature  de  VEgypU  (1806)y-a  most  important 
and  indispensable  step  in  the  prosress  of 
discovery.  But  the  monument  which  led 
directiy  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Egjrptian 
manner  of  writing,  was  the  Rosetta  stone, 
a  mutilated  bk)ck  of  badalt  dug  up  at  Ras- 
chkl  (Rosetta]  in  Egypt,  \y  the  Fiench 
troops,  when  building  the  fort  St  Julien. 
This  stone  contamed  an  inscription  in  three 
characters,  one  of  which,  m  Greek,  con- 
cluding with  these  words,  was  found  to 
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contain  a  decree  in  honor  of  Ptolemy 
f^phanee ;  '^This  decree  abdl  beiBDgniT- 
ed  on  a  hard  stone,  in  sacred,  common  and 
Gre^  cbarQcters"  (J«pwt  «««  //x^pcwy  cat 
AA^niMf  Y^aitfaftp.)  The  stonc  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  EngMah  afler  the  French 
troops  in  £^pt  had  capitulated,  and  was 
deposited  in  the  British  museum^  The 
society  of  antiquaries  in  .England  uudei^ 
took  the  invesdji^on  of  the  stone,  and 
caosed  an  engravuig  pf  the  inscription  to  be 
distributed  to  learnt  individuals  and  socie- 
ties in  Europe  and  America,  Por8on(q.v.j 
and  Heyne(q.v.)  furnished  translikions  or 
the  Gredc  text,  which  was  rendered  very 
difficult  by  the  mutilation  of  the  stone 
and  other  circuni^tances.  The  next  at- 
tempts were  directed  to  the  enchorial 
text  The  distingpshed  Orientldist  Syl- 
Testre  de  Sacy,  in  Paris,  detected  the 
wonis  •MexantUr  and  AUxandna  fivm 
their  c<»Te8ponding  situations  in  the  en* 
cborial  and  Greek  text,  his  attention  being 
attracted  by  the  repetition  of  a  certain 
group  of  e<^ial  signs.  Mr.  Akerfolad  (q*v.), 
a  Swede,  constructed  an  alphabet  of  the 
•enchorial  character,  which  has  hot,  how- 
ever, proved  correct  in  all  points^  Doctor 
Young  (q.  T.)'next  furnished  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  enchorial  text  by  placing  it 
Bide  by  side  with  the  Greek  text,  in  wmch 
he  was  guided  hf  the  recurrence  of  the 
proper  named,  and  employing  the  alphabet 
of  Akeriilad  in  dectpliering  it  His  first 
writings  were  in  the  18th  vdume  of  the 
ArdiMfU^^  (1815),  and  in  the  Mu»tum 
CriHeum  (part  vi,  1815| ;  but  the  most 
important  of  his  producnbns  at  this  period 
was  the  article  Egwpij  in  the  Stippfement 
to  the  Eney<iop<juSa  Britatwica  (vol.  iv, 
1819).  On  th^  papers  are  grounded  the 
claims  of  doctor  Young,  whose  merits  are 
undoubtedly  great,  to  the  priority  in  the 
discovery  of  ue  interpretation  of  hiero- 
glyphiciu  writing,  which,  we  think,  can  be 
shown  to  be  vrithout  foundation.  In 
1833  appeared  M.  Champollion's  letter  to 
M.  Dacier,  in  which  the  phonetie  theory 
IS  fVdly  displayed.  Two  years  afterwards, 
Champ<rflion  published  hie  PricU  du  Sy^- 
ihni  HUroflypkiqut  (1834),  of  which  a 
second  edinon  appeared  in  1828.  In  this 
vvork  he  has  perfectly  developed  his  great 
discovery  of  the  phonetic  character  of 
the  hieroglyphics ;  he  has  deciphered  the 
proper  names  of  sovereigns  of  Egypt 
fiomthe  Roman  emperors  baekthroii^ 
the  Ptolemies,  to  the  Pharaohs  of  the  e]<kr 
dynasties,  and  detected  the  hieroglyphic^ 
expreenon  of  a  large  number  of  natural 
relations,  grammatical  accidents  and  terms 
of  the  VMiabufeiy.     His  hibois  have  al- 


ready thrown  a  mat  deal  of  light  on  the 
early  histoiy  of  Egypt ;  the  walls  of  the 
temples  and  obe]i£s,  and  of  monuments 
like  the  Rosetta  stone,  are  covered  with  his- 
torical inscriptions,  and  a  ^reat  number  of 
papyri  are  in  existence,  written  both  in  hie- 
roglyphics and  enchorial  character ;  and  M, 
Champollion  has  lately  returned  from  the 
land  of  mysteries  with  a  great  mass  of 
materials  for  future  researches.  An  impar- 
tial examination  of  doctor  Young's  article 
Egyptf  we  think,  will  show  that  he  is  not 
the  author  of  this  great  discoveiy.  In 
the  sec  vii  of  the  aracte,  entitled  **  Rudi- 
ments of  a  Hieroglyphical  Vocabulary,*'  he 
attempts  to  anuyze  and  interpret,  318 
characters  or  groups  of  characters,  in 
j[oinff  through  which  he  no  where  dis- 
tinctly asserts  that  any  of  them  are  pho- 
netic $  and  M.  Champollion  has  rejected 
141  of  his  expkmations  as  erroneous. 
After  an  analysis  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy, 
which  is  altogether  .erroneous,  he  says  that 
this  is  an  ipstance  *'  of  the  few  proper 
names,  in  which  some  of  the  steps  ma^  be 
traced,  by  which  ^phabetical  wnting 
seems  to  have  rinn  out  of  the  hieroglyph- 
ical." His  analysis  of  Berenice,  group 
No.  60,  fumislies  another  specimen  of  the 
actual  amount  of  doctor  Young?s  knowlr 
edge  of  tiie  alphabetic  character  of  hiero- 
glyphics. Now,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
he  proposes  tliis  analysis  in  •  two  out  of 
more  than  twp  hunched  groups,  without 
ai^y  intunation  of  there  bein^  any  thing 
novel  or  important  in  it ;  he  gives  them  as 
spechnens  of  the  manner  in  which,  *^  in 
ifiw  proper  namiti^  traces  of  a  transition 
nom  hieroglyphic  to  alphabetic  writing 
may  be  found  ;  many  of  the  characters 
he  reads  as  syHaMes  ;  he  proceeds,  when 
posBible,  by  identifying  tne  hieroglyphic 
figures  with  the  enchorial  character,  which 
IfSter  he  expressly  declares  to  be  not  al- 
phabetical ;  and,  finally,  at  the  end  of  his 
vocabulary,  he  says,  *^  the  phonetic  charac- 
ters will  afford  sonxething  like  a  hiero- 
glyphic alphabet,  which,  however,  is 
merely  collected  as  a  specimen  of  the 
mode  of  expreenng  sounds  in  some  par- 
ticular cases,  and  not  as  having  been  uni- 
versally employed,wheie  soimds  are  requir- 
ed." Champollion's  own  statement  of^  the 
difference  between  ^  own  system  and 
doctor  Young's  is  sufficiently  clear  on  this 
point  We  are  sorry  to  see  to  what  a 
degree  of  obstinacy  national  vanity  may 
letM,  when  we  find  the  merits  of  Cham- 
pollion treated,  in  English  works  on  hiero- 
glyphics, as  secondanr,  or  allowed  with  a 
certain  rehictance.  We  look  with  eager- 
to  the  £>rthcoming  work  of  Cham- 
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poUioD  for  Airther  contrUmcioos  to  the  his- 
tory of  that  natioD,  before  whose  yforka 
Belzoni  and  Denote  and  00  mauy  other 
travellers,  have  been  lost  m  amaze- 
inent — ^Lastly,  we  must  mention  the  sys- 
tem of  Spohn  and  Seyftoh,  two  German 
professors.  The  former  is .  recently  dead, 
and  the  latter  has  developed  Arther  the 
system  of  the  former ;  wnieh  is  chiefly 
that  the  Egyptians  originally  borrowed 
their  alphabet  u-om  the  PhoBnicians  (Spohn 
havinff  discovered  some  real  or  apparent 
resemblance  between  some  demotic  letters 
and  Phoenician  characters),  but  that,  the 
Egyptians  being  fond  of  variety,  they  firet 
increased  the  number  of  their  ordim^ 
characters  very  amp^ ;  then,  from  the  same 
love  for  caligrephy,  gave  them  the  forms 
now  found  in  the  hieratic' texts  ;  and,  last- 
ly, by  way  of  attaining  the  acmo  of  Cal- 
igraphic  excellence,  arranged  aU  sorts  of 
^nres  of  all  sorts  of  things  in  something 
like  forms,  or  assumed  them  as  ^mboS 
of  their  tetters,  in  order  to  serve  as  subsd- 
tutes  for  theni.  These  are  the  hiero- 
glyphics ;  so  that,  in  this  dise,  against  all 
proDabiBtV,  the  human  mind  would  have 
proceeded  fix)m  the  simple  to  the  compli- 
cated, the  reverse  of  wnat  generally  and 
veiy  naturally  tak^  plape.  This  syAem, 
too,  assumes  the  Rosetta  stone  as  its  basis. 
(See  RudimerUa  BkroglvphiceSf  Leipsic, 
1826^  a  work  published  m>m  the  papers 
o[  Spohn  by  Sejrfiartfa,  who  is  a  professor 
at  Leipsie.)-— For  further  information  on 
the  subject  of  hieroglyphics,  see  Cham- 
poUion's  PrMs,  his  ktters  to  the  duke  of 
Blacas  d'Aulps,  his  letters  written  from 
Egypt,  and  the  great  work  which  he  is 
preparing  from  the  stores  collected  during 
his  long  stay  in  Egypt ;  doctor  Young's 
article  lEg^ty  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Eneydopttaia  Britanniea,  his  Account  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities  (London,  1823,  &c.) ; 
Jablonski's  Pantheon  ^Igyptiaewny  anid 
the  marquis  Spineto's  Lectures,  which, 
though  it  contains  a  fow  theories  perhaps 
too  bokily  advanced,  yet  is  a  lucid  and 
excellent  work.'  The  tran^tion  of  M. 
<jrreppb'8  work,  by  Mr.  Stuart,  which  we 
have  mentioned  already,  besides  the  in- 
formation on  hierogly[>hics  which  it  con- 
tains, strives  to  show  how  important  .this 
knowledge  may  become  for  bibhcal  xjrtt- 
icism. 

Ckronolorieal  Periods  qf  Egyptian  Hi8» 
iory — ^which  are  of  great  importance  for 
the  subject  of  this  article.  From  the  his- 
tories of  Egypt  by  Manetho,  Herodotus, 
Diodorus,  ^^bo,  Plutarch  and  others,  and 
fVom  the  discoveries  of  Champollion, 
chronobgists  have  been  led  to  divide  the 


of  the  Egyptian  enipire  into  five 
i.  They  are  described  as  foUow» 
by  the  marquis  Spineto  (p^  15,  ^0* 
^  Tiie  first  begins  with  the  estaUishnient 
of  th^  government,  and  comprehends 
the  'time  during  which  aU  religiouc  and 
politieal  authority  was  In  tlie  hands  of  the 
priesthood,  who  laid  the  first  foundalioti 
of  the  ftiture  power  of  E^pt,  founding 
and  endieUishinff  the  great  dQrof  Thebesy 
building,  magnificent  temples,  and  instil 
tuting  Uie  inysteiies  of  Las  ^^fifora  Mis- 
raim  to  Menes. — ^The  second  period  be- 
gins at  tlie  abolition  of  this  primitive  «pov-r 
emment,  and  the  first 'estabnahment  of  the 
monarchical  govnrmnent  by  Menes.  From 
this  time  commences  what  is  generally 
called  the  Phaiaonic  age,  which  ends 
with  the  invasioli  by  Cambyses.  This  is 
doubtless  the  most  brilliant  period  of  tte 
Eg;^tian  monarchy,  during  which  Egypt 
was  covered  with  those  magnificent  works, 
which  still  command  our  admiratiofi  and 
excite  our  astonishment;  and,  by  the  wis- 
dom of  its  institutions  and  laws,  and  by 
the  learning  of  tts  priests,  was  rendered 
the  most  rich,  the  most  populous^and  the 
most  enlightened  countiy  in  the  world. — 
The  third  epoch  embraoes  neariy  900 
years,  and  begins  with  the  overthrowing 
of  the  empire  of  die  PhanKto  by  Camby- 
ses, 529  B.  C^  and  ends.at  Akzander^— 
The  fourth  epoch  enibraces  the  reign  of 
the  Ptolemies.  It  begins  at  the  death  of 
Alexander,  or  rather  at  the  elevation  of 
Ptdlemy  Lagus  to  the  throne  of  Ecypt, 
923  B.  C,  and  ends  at  the  death  ofthe 
fimious  queen  Cleopatra,  when  that  kinjf- 
dom  became  a  Roman  province.^ — ^At  this 
period,  which  precedes  the  birth  of  our 
Savior  by  two  years  only,  the  fifth  epoch 
begins,  and  contindies  to  the  linle  when, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourdi  century, 
the  Christian  religion  having  become  the 
religion  of  the  country,  the  use  of  hiero- 
glyphics Was  for  ever  discontinued,  and 
the  Coptic  charactei^  wore  genmlly 
adopted."  < 

We  shall  now  exhibh  an  outlnie  of 
Egyptian  mythok>gy,  taken  fitun  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  professor  Stuaxt,  to  the  above 
tianslation  <k  Greppo.  Mr.  Stuart  princi- 
paUy  follows  Simieto.  We  give  more 
room  to  it  than  to  eorrespoxtding  articles 
relating  to  other  nations,  on  account  ofthe 
high  and  inoreasinff  interest  ofthe  std^sct, 
and  the  little  knowtodge  genemlly  possess- 
ed respecting  it—-"  The  origin  ofthe  worid 
fiom  a  dark  primitive  chaos,  is  a  do^ma 
belonging  nor  only  to  ahnost  all  the  Orien- 
tal |iation$,  and  to  many  of  the  Greek 
sehook,  but  fully  beheved  by  the  ancient 
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Egyptians.  Mind  and  matter  were  sqp- 
poeed  by  them  to  have  coexisted  from  all 
eternitjr*  and  It  was  the  influence  of  mind 
upon  matter,  which  reduced  the  latter  to 
form,  and  brought  it  fortb^  from  darkness 
to  light  The  ancient  Egyptian  philoso- 
phers all  represent  this  mind  as  infinite 
and  eternal ;  as  presiding  oyer  all  other 
gods,  both  spiritual  and  material ;  as  hay- 
hig  given  origin  to  the  worid,  and  as  gor- 
eming  and  penetrating  through  all  nature. 
This  supreme  mind  was  the  Demiuigos  o£ 
the  Egyptians,  their  god  Ammon.  It  would 
be  interesting  here  to  trace  out  the  analogy 
between  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  and 
Egyptians,  about  the  origin  of  the  world 
and  of  the  souls  of  men.  ikit  we  can  only 
advert,  at  present,  to  a  few  traits.  The 
theory  of  Orpheus  about  an  immense  egg 
of  matter,  fix)m  which,  by  the  fiery  nature 
of  ^irit,  the  world  was  hatched,  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Egyptians,  and  was  car- 
ried by  him  finom  Egypt  into  Greece, 
where  it  became  the  ImIsis  of  the  Stoical 
system  of  active  and  passive  principle& 
Again,  that  belief  in  the  spiritual  origin  of 
the  soul,  which  may  be  traced  in  much 
of  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  sometimes 
in  a  pure  form,  and  sometimee  more  or 
less  adult^ated,  was  also  an  important 
dogma  of  the  Egyptians,  thouj^h  by  them 
it  was  blended  with  the  doctnne  of  me- 
tempsychosis. JaUonski,  after  collectmg 
strong  evidence  of  this  foct  fit>m  ancient 
writers,  thus  describes  the  views  which 
the  Egyptians  had  of  the  soul:  'Nemp9 
Anima,  secundum  iEgyptios,  erat  r^  BtTtv, 
Dmniias,  vel  Entntia  Dhina^  qu»  a  sede 
sui  veluti  delapea,  aliquamdiu  per  homi- 
nes et  animalia  transibat,  donee  ad  pristi- 
num  locum  rediret'  (Panihton  Egyptia- 
ctm,  p.  33.)  All  the  animated  part  of 
creation  being  distin^fuished  by  sexes,  and 
the  Eg3rptiansregardmg  nature  as  produc- 
tive and  animated,  they  were  thus  led 
eraduaUy  to  transfer  their  notions  of  gen- 
der to  Ammon,  who  generate  all  thmgs. 
In  one  point  cnf  view,  however,  they  ac- 
knowledj^  both  a  nude  and  fenude  princi- 
ple in  this  supreme  god  of  their  theogony. 
One  of  the  symbols  made  use  of  to  repre- 
sent Ammon  was  the  head  of  a  ram,  or  a 
ram  holding  between  his  horns  a  circle.* 
Wherever  either  of  these  symbols  occur- 
red, this  d&ty  was  called  ATtf,  Mw  or 
Ch$wupkit,\  Jroub  or  ChnoMa;  all  which 

*  *'  The  names  of  all  the  divinities  whom  we  «baU 
menticHi,  are  represented  phonetically ,  figurative* 
ly  and  symbolically.  We  shall  select  only  now 
and  then  firom  these  representations.'' 

t  "Ch$u>mhi9,  in  the  old  Egyptian  language,  sig- 
■ifiet  food^ 
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appellations  are  proved,  by  Champollion 
and  by  M.  Letronne,  to  agiufy  one  and 
the  sanie  attribute  of  Ammon,  viz.,  his 
mtde  nature.  In  this  form,  Spineto  re- 
maritS)  that  *  he  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  modifications,  or  rather  an  emanation, 
of  the  great  Demiurgos,  the  primitive 
cause  of  all  moral  and  physical  blesranss. 
He  was  then  called  the  Gooct  Gemus ;  the 
male  origin  of  all  things ;  the  spirit  Which, 
by  mixing  itself  in  all  its  parts,  animated 
and  perpetuated  the  world.'  Virgil  de- 
scribes him  very  well  in  his  JEneH  hb.  vi. 
726: 

Spiritut  intiu  aJit,  tc^amque  in/uta  per  artut 
Mem  agitai  molemf  et  toio  se  corpore  tnucet. 

He  is  sometimes  symbolically  represented 
by  a  large  serpent,  which  designates  him 
as  the  spirit  who  flows  through  the  whole 
earth.  It  is  this  spirit  to  which  Horapollo 
refers  in  the  followiug  passace :— osrw 

too'  ahroti     r3     navtbs    t6'    itifteov  hrl     irvcBfui 

[HieroglypfUf  lib.  i.  cap.  64.).  In  this  form 
he  is  caJled  A^aihodcmon  by  th^  Greeks. 
The  female  pnndple  in  nature  was  repre- 
sented by  the  goddess  Neith,  another 
emanationirom  the  Demiurgos.  *  This  god- 
dess,' says  Spineto, '  occupied  the  superior 
part  of  me  heavens,  inseparable  flt>m  the 
first  principle,  and  was  considered  also  as 
presiding  over  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
mind.  Hence  wisdom,  philosophy,  and 
military  tactics,  were  departments  that  had 
been  attributed  to  her,  and  thia  conndera- 
tion  persuaded  the  Gneeks  to  look  upon 
her  as  their  JH&tervo,  who  was  regarded 
ai^  equally  the  protectress  of  wise  men  and 
vrarriors/  The  similarity  between  the 
Egypdan  NkUk  and  the  iMSnerva  of  the 
G^ks,  is  indeed  very  striking,  and  ffoes 
far  to.  prove  that  the  Greeks  derived  meif 
goddess  from  Eg3rpt  Besides  the  identity 
of  their  (^ces,  both  presiding  over  philos- 
ophy and  war,  the  ongin  of  both  is  simi- 
lar. The  Neith  of  tl^  Egyptians  vras  an 
emanation  firom  Ammon,  their  supreme 
ffod ;  the  Minerva  of  the  Greeks  sprung 
nt>m  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  the  supreme 
f[od  of  the  Grecian  mythology.  Accord- 
mg  to  St.  Croix,  E§^tian  colonies  from 
Sius  carried  over  the  ceremonies  of  Neith 
to  Athens,  where  sh6  became  the  *AAfMr 
of  the  Greeks  (the  Minerva  of  the  Latms). 
At  the  period  when  she  was  introduced 
intb  Athens,  the  partisans  of  Neptune  suf- 
fered severe  persecution,  and  Neptune  was 
entirely  supplanted  by  Neith.  This  fiict 
gave  rise  to  the  f^ble  about  the  contest 
between  this  goddess  and  Neptune.  The 
goddess  Neith  was  e^bolically  represent- 
ed by  a  vulturof  which  is  the  usual  image 
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of  maternity.  Her  peculiar  place  off  wor- 
ship was  in  the  city  of  Saw,  where  she 
had  magnificent  temples,  one  of  the  pro- 
pylseoms  of  which,  on  account  of  the 
enorraotts  size  of  the  stones  and  colossal 
fitames,  is  said  « to  excel  everything  of  the 
kind  beibre  seen  in  magnificence  and  gran- 
dehr^  The  fbllowing  inscription,  in  hie- 
roglyphics, upon  one  of  her  temples,  is 
very  remarkable,  both  *  as  givhig  a  sublime 
idea  of  the  creatmg  power  of  nature,'  and 
as  presenting  a  striking  correspondence 
with  the  idea  given  in  Saipture  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  It  is  thus  interpreted  by 
Champollion:  ^lam  dl  that  has  bterti  all 
that  if,  (M  that  unll  bt,  JVo  nwrtal  has  evtr 
raised  the  veil  which  concecds  me ;  and  the 
fruit  I  have  produced  is  the  #tm.'  Jabk>n- 
ski  establishes  die  fiust,  that  the  priests  of 
Sais  regarded  Neith,  as  the  priest?  of 
Memphn  and  of  Thebes  regarded  Ammon 
Chnouphis,  viz.,  as  the  mens  atema  ac  op' 
jfex  (Fcmtheim  Egyptiacum,  hb.  L  cap.  3)> 
To  thisi^rit  was  attributed  the  origin  and 
mtoner  of  all  exi^nces,  and  to  its  decree 
and  ordination  every  thing  was  re&rred,  as 
to-  its  cause.  To  this  rotrit,  too,  the  reader 
will  recollect,  was  attnbuted  an  existence 
fircvn  and  through  all  eternity,  and  a  dwell- 
ing in  the  upper  world  far  above  and  be* 
ybnd  Ae  vision  of  men.  The  corre* 
spondence,  thm,  between  the  two  first 
phrases  of  the  inscription  at  Sais,  and  the 
rollowing  passages  employed  in  Scripture 
to  designate  the  Deity,  will  appear  ve^ 
striking.  HliichwaSf  tmd  iSfOndis  ta  come 
(Rev.  IV.  8).  The  same  ytskrday^  to-day, 
andfir  ever  j[Heb.  xiii.  8).  lam  that  I  am 
(Exodus  iii.  14).  J^o  man  hath  jerti  God 
at  any  time  (John  i.  18).  Who  Only  haOi 
immoiiaHty,  dweUing  in  the  light  tonieh  no 
man  can  approach  unto ;  to^pm  no  man 
halhseenorcansct(l'rmi.vi,l6).  While 
upon  thid  Bubiect,  we  cannot  but  notice 
another  description  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, analogous  to  that  in  Scripture.  It 
occurs  in  the  sacred  lK>oks  of  the  Hindoos^ 
called  the  Vedas.  Speakibg  of  Vishnoo, 
the  supreme  god  of  ttie  Hindoo  mythob- 
^,  it  18  ^id,  *Att  tehich  has  been,  aU  vMeh 
island  cMuhichfoitt  he,  are  in  Vishnoo. 
He  iUumineies  every  thing,  as  the  sun  tUu- 
minates  the  worW  (See  Recherches  du  Par 
Mnisme,  by  De  Sacy,  voL  ii.  De  TV^ici 
TheotogiaMfsterHsque  Commentatio,  p.  45.) 
Amid  the  gross  and  materializing  views 
which  pen^ided  Jiattny  of  the  religious 
systems  of  the  ancient  worid,  itis  pleasing 
to  find  some  at  least  recognising  the  svir- 
itual  existence  of  one  Infinite  mnd.  This 
seems  very  evidentlv  to  be  tlie  case  with 
the  system  of  tlie  Hindoos;  and  among 


die  Egyptians,  though  tnaterial  gods  and 
goddesses  emerged  fit>m  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  29odiac,  and  whole  planetary 
system,  to  throng  thelir  mythology ;  thou^ 
they  ^njectured  that  various  divine  per- 
sonages emanated  fi'Om  Ammon  himself 
and  this  in  the  gross  way  of  heathenish 
con<%it ;  stUl  they  had  some  pure  concep- 
tionsof  a  Supreme  Deit^.  Such  facts  go 
fiir  to  prove  something  hke  a  religious  in- 
stinct in  maU)  a  nature- which,  however 
degraded  he  may  be,  impkmts  the  convic- 
tion of  an  exalted  Power,  and  leads  him 
to  express  his  views  of  it  by  some  dim  iind 
imperfect  emblems.  But  we  must  pro- 
ceed to  notice  other  gods  of  the  Egyptian 
'iploffy.  The  ffod  Phthd,  whose  image 
ion  has  found  always  sculptured 
near  the  iniace  of  Ammon  Chnouphis,  on 
the  bass-reliets  of  Thebes,  Ipsamboul,  Ed- 
i^u,  Onlbos  and  Philce,  belonsed  to  the 
ftmily  of  Amtnon,  and  was  tho  son  of 
Ammon  Chnouphis.  He  is  symboKcally 
represented  by  a  human  foimwith  the 
h^  of  a  hawk,  by  k  peculiar  cap  or 
head-d^eas,  and  sometimes  simply  by  a 
hawk  holding  an  end>lematica]  head- 
dress. His  fmictions  are  thus  desciibed 
by  Spineto  (p.  129):— « He  was  the  god  to 
Whom  the  pnests  attributed  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  worid,  and  consequendy  the  in- 
vention of  philosophy,  the  science  which 
exhilnts  the  laws  and  conditions  of  the  very 
nature  lie  had  Organized.  He  was  con- 
sider^ as  the  founder  of  the  .i^niasties  of 
Egypt  (in  the  fiibulous  age  of  Egyptian 
history),  and  the  Pharaohs  consecrated  to 
him  the  royal  city  of  Memphis,  the  sec- 
ond capital  of  the  empue,  where  he  had  a 
magnificent  temple  superbly  embellislied, 
in  which  the  grand  ceremony  of  the  in- 
auguration or  installation  -of  the  Egyptian 
kings  was  splendidly  performed ;  and  he 
was  also  considered  as  their  protector,  by 
the  tides  they  had  assumed  of  Bdoved  of 
Phtha,  Approved  of  Phtha,  and  the  like. 
Unjder  one  ftarn,  in  which  Phtha  is  caUed 
Socairi,  he  is  Connected  with  the  Egyptian 
AmenH-  Phtha  was  assimilated  by  the 
Greeks  to  theur  'H^tffrof  (Vulcan).  Spi- 
neto tliinks  he  was  *a  very  superior  being 
to  tiiis  blacksmith.'  But  tiiere  is  an  evident 
resemblance  in  their  functions.  Diodorus 
Siculus  states,  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
regarded  Phtha  as  the  inventor  of  fire; 
and,  as  has  been  already  remariced,  he  was 
the  great  artist  of  the  earth.  So  Vulcan  waa 


eoded  over  fire,  and  as  a  great  artist,  whose 
forges  were  situated  in  various  parts  of 
the  earth.  Champollion  remarks,  ^tbat 
many  passages  in  ancient  authors 
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the  fiMSt  that  one  of  the  piindpiil  gods  in 
£g^  who  was  likened  by  the  Greeks  to 
their  'Hfat0T9s,  bore  the  name  of  Fhiha  in 
the  tenguace  of  Egypt*  Among  other 
eridenee  of  this  Act,  he  cites  the  Itoeetta 
inecription,  and  an  okl  Theban  Cdpdc 
homily,  compoaed  by  S.  Schenonti,  which 
desiffimtB  *H^vro(  and  Ph^a  as  the  same 
god  (iV^  p.  149-^151).  The  divuutice 
whom  we  have  now  deacrihed,  were 
among  the  pdncipal  of  thoee  who  inhab- 
ited the  upper  wend,  and  who  arennked 
in  the  first  class  of  Egyptian  gods.  But 
the  E^^ians  snppoaed  Uie  earth  itself  to 
be  subject  more  directly^to  the  pbwer  of 
gods  who  were  vimbU,  The  most  impor- 
tant among  these  was  the  sun,  which  lu- 
mJnaiy,  on  account  of  its  being  the  source 
of  so  many  blessingB,  has,  among  ahnoet 
all  heathen  nations,  been  worshipped  as  a 
go(L  Its  influence  in  promoting  the  alter- 
nation of  day  and  ni^t,  and  the  change 
of  seasons,  in  reanimating  nature,  and  m 
maturing  the  produots  of  the  earth ;  its 
appearance  in  the  heiiTens,  being  the  most 
bnlliant  hnninaiy  upon  which  3ie  eye  of 
man  is  fiustened ;— ^  these  circumstances 
led  the  Egyptians  to  consider  tibe  sim  as 
the  deity  who  presided  ov«r  the  physical 
univetse,  and  as  <the  eye  of  the  worid.' 
Chie  manner  in  which  he  was  hieroglyph- 
ioaily  represented  was  by  a  globe,  which 
was  usually  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  stood 
upon  the  head  of  a  hawk.  He  was  called, 
in  the  Ef^yptian  language,  Re  or  Biy  and 
derived  his  origin  from  Phtba,  whose  son 
he  is  oflen  called,  and  whom  he  succeed- 
ed, according  to  the  priests,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  <  In  consequence  of  this 
behei;'  says  Spineto^  *^1  the  Egyptian 
kings,  fixmi  the  earliest  Pharaohs  to  the 
hst  of  the  Roman  emperors,  adopted,  in 
the  legends  consecrated  to  then*  honor, 
the  pompous  titles  of  offspring  of  the  sun, 
9on  qf  ffu  staiy  king  like  me  sun  of  all  infe- 
rior and  superior  regions^  and  the  like.' 
This  h»t  title  is  fully  explained  in  a  letter 
from  ChampoUion,  finm  which  we  learn 
that  the  double  destiny  of  the  soul  was  sym- 
bolized by  means  of  the  march  of  the  sun 
inthe  upper  and  lower  hemispheres.  Splen- 
did won^  was  perfonuea  in  honor  of 
the  sun  in  Ejor^  and  Heliopolis  (h\hv  lUXtt, 
L  e.,  eUM  ^  ike  sun)  was  particulariy  con- 
■eeretad  to  him.  We  might  exhibit  here 
aome  anafegies  between  the  i2e  of  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Phedms  or  j^^sOo  of 
die  Greeks  and  Latins.  But  we  must 
leave  these,  and  also  the  considefation  of 
other  planelaiy  divinities,  in  order  to  de- 
scribe a  few  more  important  personages  in 
the  Egyptian  Pantheon.    Inscriptions  are 


^  foimd  which  eontain  the  names 
of  divinities,  written  both  in  Egyptian  and 
in  Greek.    In  this  form  occurs  tne  name 
of  a  ffoddeas  oalled  Smfe,  who  was  assimi- 
lated by  the  Greeks  to  theur  "h^  (the  /u- 
xo  of  the  Latins^    She  is  a  goddeas  of 
the  first  rank,  and  she  is  .represented  as 
the  daughter  of  the  sun,  and  as  partaking 
with  her  &ther  in  employments  that  have 
lespeet  to  the  physical  universe.     *  She 
seems  to  have  been,' says  Spinete,  *the 
protectress  of  all  the  Egyptian  monarchf  , 
and  especially  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the 
eii^teenth    dynasty— «    dynasty    which 
reckons  among  its  members  tlie  greatest 
kings  thiat  ever  reiimed  over  E^^ ;  a 
Moeris,  an  Amenophls  II,  an  Ousvei,  a 
Ramses  >  M^amoun,  the  mnd&ther  of 
Ramses  Sethosis,  so  well  known  by  the 
ancients   under  the  name  of  Sesosiris.^ 
The  image  of  this  goddess    occurs  in 
many  temples  of  Upper  Ecypt  and  of  Nu- 
bia;  in  the  ^ple  of  iSephantina,  she 
is  exhibited  as  receiving  ofi^rings  fiom 
Amenophis  II,  and  presenting  diis  prince 
to  Ammon  Cfanoupbis,  who  sits  upon  a 
throne.    The  fi«quent  occurrence  of  her 
image  near  to  that  of  Ammon,  to  whom  she 
is  in  this  way  addressing  some  service^ 
proves  that  she  was  an  imnoittuit  person- 
age in  his  fiunily.    Her  embems  and  titke 
are  veiy  spleudid.    The  follovring  is  an 
exan^le  of  the  latter:  *Sate,  the  tiving 
goddess,  the   daughter  of  the  sun,  the 
queen  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earthy  the 
ruler  of  the  inierior  region  [which  liere 
designates  Lower  f^gypt,   according  to 
Spiroto],  the  protectress  of  her  son,  the 
lord  of  the  worid,  the  king  of  the  three 
regions  [UppcAr,  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt, 
according  to  the  same],  son  of  the  sun, 
Phtameu  Qusirei.'  Cbainpoltion  describes 
her  characteristic  emblem   as  the  upper 
port  of  a  head-dresB,caUed  Psheid^  adomet) 
with  two  long"  horos^    This  is  placed  upon 
the  head  of  an  image,  which  represents  a 
woman  with  the  sign  of  divine  life  in  her 
hands.    Sme  is  idiother  goddess  of  the 
first    rank  among    Egyptian   divinities, 
whose  employment  seems  chiefly  to  have 
been  in  the  Ksyptian  AnenH.     Spineto 
thus  describes  nor:  *She  was  called  by 
the  Greeks  *A\^ttaf  and  answers  to  The- 
mis, the  goddess  of  justice  and  truth. 
These  at&butes   evidently  show  her  to 
have  been  another  representation  of  the 
infinite  Povrer,  who  continned  to  influence 
and  to  act  iipon  the  destinies  of  men,  even 
afier death, m a fiiture life;  ibrwefindthis 
goddess  ahnost  invariably  rej^esented  on 
uie  monuments  exhibiting  the  ceremony 
of  fiinerals,  perpetually  leading  the  soul 
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to  the  balance,  where  the  deeds  and  ac- 
tions of  its  life  were  to  be  weighed,  pre- 
Tious  to  its  beinff  introduced  to  Osuis. 
She  is  figurativei^  represented  by  the 
image  of  a  woman,  holdmg  the  sign  of 
divine  life,  and  having  her  hedd  decon^ed 
with  a  feather,  which  is  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinction-of  aU  her  images.  Symbolically, 
she  was  exhibited  by  the  great  serpent, 
who  was  the  emblem  of  immortality  and 
of  wisdom.'  (Led/iv.\  Such  are  some  of 
the  principal  gods  and  goddesses  ia  the 
Egyptian  Pantheon.  The  most  important 
of  the  second  rank  are  the  goddess  Isis, 
and  her  brodier  and  husband  Osiris,  to 
whom,  following  the  selection  of  S[Nneto, 
we  shall  devote  a  few  details.  Osiris  was 
the  chief  god  of  the  Egyptian  w^bnenlu 
answering  to  the  Pluto  of  the  Greeks  l^nd 
Latins.  By  some,  Osiris  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Sol  imfenUy  that  is,  the  sun 
when  it  passed  into  the  lower  heousphere, 
and  through  the  autumnal  and  winby 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  in  opposition  to  the 
iSM«upeiti5,orsuBwhen  it  passed  through 
tlw  upper  hemisphere,  and  through  the 
sunmier  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Jablonski 
attempts  to  establish  tiiis  suppootion, 
thougn  he  errs  in  confounding  tne  name 
of  Smpis  with  Osiris  (Panihton  EgypLy 
lib.  iL  t  cap.  5).  But  whether  this  was 
the  case,  or  whether  Osiiis  is  to  be  resardr 
ed  as  an  entirely  distinct  divinity,  we  have 
not  now  the  means  of  determining ;  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  puipose  to  know  where 
his  dominion  was  exercised.  This  was 
over  the  souls  of  ,meh  after  their  decease — 
a  fact  which  is  revealed  "by  almost  every 
legend  and  painting  relatin|^  to  the  dead. 
Spineto  furnishes  a  description  of  a  repre- 
sentation of  this,  ^d  in  his  Mh  lecture 
<pp.  150,  156).  Offlris  was  phonetically 
exhilnted,  according  to  Spineto  (Led.  iv. 
p.  141))  *  by  a  sceptte,  with  the  head  of  a 
species  of  wolf^  Tmich  denotes  the  vowel 
O ;  the  crooked  line,  S;  the  oval,  an  R  ; 
the  arm,  an  E,  or  an  I,  which  gives  Osrt, 
the  abbreviation  of  Chire  or  Ostru'  las, 
according  to  JaUcmski  (Ptmiheon  Egypt^ 
hb.  iii,  cap.  1  and  2), .  represented  the 
moon ;  and,  as  the  Egyptians  adored  a  Sol 
supenu  and  Sd  vtferuB,  so  they  worship* 
ped  a  Ijuna  mpera  and  if{/era,  or  bis  at- 
lestiB  and  temstrit.  Besides  officiating  in 
the  Egyptian  Amenti,  she  w^  recognised 
in  a  vanety  of  capacities;  among  others, 
as  the  inventresB  fk  agriculture,  the  divin- 
ity who  contained  vritnin  herself  the  seeds 
of  productive  nature  (Plutarch  de  bidt,  p. 
372),  and  as  the  invenuress  of  sails  and  of 
navigation.  (The  elevation  of  a  ship  form- 
ed one  feature  in  her  mysteries ;  i^mieto, 


p.  140.)  She  seems  to  have  been  the  pro- 
totype of  a  large  number  of  Grecian  ^vin- 
ities;  amonp  the  rest,  of  Proserinne  and 
Ceres ;  particulariy  of  the  ktter,  whose 
adventures  and  mysteries  her  own  strongly 
resemble.  (See  Kee/kcrc^i^Piunaftin^ 
by  De  Sacv,  vol.  i,  p.  150,  seq.)  She  was 
symboHcally  representeii  by  a  throne,  a 
mJf  circle,  and  an  egg,  which  lost  sign 
denoted  her  gender  as  feminine;  figura- 
tively, by  a  disk  and  arpair  of  horns.  The 
Ama/iH  of  the  Egyptians^  corren>onding 
to  the  Hadu  of  me  Greeks,  ana  to  the 
TartaruB  of  the  Latins,  was  the  place  t^ 
ikt  dead.  It  v^as  governed  by  Osiris  as 
ohie^  and  by  many  8ub(»dinate  divinities. 
The  following  quotations  fiom  Spin^ 
(Led*  iv.)  mu  show  where'  the  souls  of 
men  w^re  distributed  after  deiuh.  *  The 
Egyptians  divided  the  whole  world  into 
three  zones.  The  first  was  the  earth,  or 
the  zone  of  trial  \  the  second  was  the  zone 
of , the  air,  perpetually  agitated  hy  winds 
and  storms,  and  it  was  considered  as  the 
zone  of  temporal  punishment;  and  the 
third  vras  the  zone  of  rest  and  tianquil- 
Uty,  which  was  above  the  other  two. 
Again,  they  subdivided  the  first  zone,  or 
the  earth,  into  four  regions  or  depart- 
ments :  the  second^  or  the  zone  of  the  air, 
was  divided  into  two  <mly ;  the  first  of 
these  was  subdivided  into  four  re- 
gions, and  the  second  into  eight,  making 
twelve  altogether;  these,  being  added  to 
the  four  r^ons  of  the  first -zone,  made 
sixteen :  and,  lasdy,  the  third  zone,  of  die 
tranquil  atniosphere  contained  sixte^i 
more  regions ;  so  that  the  sun  total  of 
the  regions  in  which  the  souls  of  the 
dead  were  to  be  distributed,  was  in  fiict 
thirty-two.'  There  is  an  evident  variaticm 
between  the  divisiona  made  by  Spineto, 
and  thote  made  by  ChampoUicm  in  his 
letter.  It  would  seem  more  probable  that 
there  were  twenty-four,  prindpal  zones, 
corresponding  to  the  tuefUy-four  hours  of 
the  day — ^twelve  for  the  upper  hemisphere, 
through  which  the  sun  parsed  during  the 
twelve  hours  of  light,  and  twelve  for  the 
lowei^  hemisphere,  through  which  the  sun 
passed  diirinff  the  twelve  hours  of  daric- 
ness.  But  the  subcnrdinate  ^ones  may 
have  been  more  or  lees  numerous  (Cham- 
pollion  makes  seventy^ve  zones  in  the 
lower  worid) ;  and  hence  arises  the  varia- 
tion between  ChampoDion  and  Spineto. 
This  cmsumstance,  nowever,  woiud  not 
aflect  the  division  of  the  world  into  the 
three  general  portions,  which  Spineto 
announces;  and,  as  the  minor  divisions 
are  comparatively  unimportant  we  shaH 
contipue   to    quote   firom    tius    author. 
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*  The  god  P9oh  was  0iin[X)ted  to  be  a 
peipetual  ^rectoi^— a  tort  of  king  of 
the  souls,  which,  aft<;r  hariiij^  pelted  from 
the  body,  were  ^rown  mto  the  sec- 
ond zone,  to  be  whiried  ahoat  bf  the 
winds  through  the  regioiis  of  the  aiTt  till 
they  were  culed  upon  dther  to  rstian  to 
the  first  zone,  to  animate  a  new  body,  and  > 
to  undergo  neeh  triab  in  expiation  of 
their  former  sfais,  or  to  be  removed  into 
tb^  thinl,  where  the  air  was  perpetually 
pure  and  tfanquiL  It  was  over  these  two 
zones,  or  divisions  of  the  world,  skuated 
between  the  eaiA  and  the  moon,  that  the 
god  Pooh  exercised  the  AiH  extent  of  has 
power.  He  had  for  his  counsel  the  god 
^i%dhf  who  premded  over  that  portion  of 
the  seoond  or  tempestuous  zone,  which 
was  divided  into  eight  regions,  and  waa 
onhra  tetnporary  dwelling  of  the  dead. 
This  was,  in  ftct,  nothing  ebe  but  the  per* 
sonificatioti  of  the  grand' princii^4>f^ the 
irommrtahty  of  the  soul,  and  the  neeeasity 
of  leading  a  virtuous  life;  anee  eveiy 
man  was  called  upon  to  give  a  strict  ac- 
couitt  of  his  past  conduct,  and,  according 
to  the  sentence  which  Os^  pronounced, 
was  doomed  to  happiness  or  misery ;  for, 
generally  speaking,  it  seems  that  the 
J5nnpti<ti)^  bad  assigned  to  dieir  principal 
gSU  and  Eoddesses,  most  closely  connect- 
ed with  meir  Demiurgos^  two  different 
chaiacters  ;  the  one  proiidinff  over,  or  as- 
sisting in,  the  creation  of  the  univeise ; 
the  oaier  perferming  some  duties,  <Hr  exer^ 
cising  some  act  of  authority  in  the  .^sietil^ 
as  was  the  case  with  the  god  Phtha,  the 
coddees  Snuy  and  others.'  Bpineto,  afler 
desnibing  the  manner  of-emoalming  tha 
dead,  as  practised  at  Memphis,  gives  a 
brief  account  of  a  cemetery  near  to  that 
city,  *  which  was  the  largest  and  most  fre- 
quented of  any  in  Egyptf  and  also  nar- 
rates the  principol  cereriionies  performed 
on  occasion  of  a  buriaL  It  shows  ^rom 
whence  an  important  part  of  the  Greek 
mydiology  was  derived.  (See  our  articles 
CewteUnf^  and  Cerberus.)  RepresentatignB 
exhibiting  the  punishment  in  the  .^sietil^ 
of  souls  whose  bodies  were  denied  burial 
in  this  \«Bortd,  Spineto  thinks  must  have 
been  common  in  ancient  times,  but  only  a 
few  have  been  yet  diseovered.  Among 
these,  says  Spmeto,  *  is  a  monument  in 
which  the  urn,  containing  the  soul,  or 
actions  of  the  deceased,  coukl  not  balance 
the  vreight  of  tlie  image  of  Sme.  In  con- 
sequence €f  this  deficiency,  on  a  flight  of 
stairs  which  formed  the  conummication 
between  the  Amenti  and  the  worid,  the 
deceased  was  represented  under  the  fbnn 
of  a  dog,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs, 


nmnkig  away  ftmn  the  god  Anubis,  who 
was  pumiing  and  driving  him  back  agahi 
into  theworM.  This  representation  con- 
firms the  o^nion,  that  tne  Egyptians  ad- 
mitted the  doctrine  of  the  roetempeychoeis, 
and  behoved  that  ihe  souls  of  men,  for 
pardcidar  crimes,  were  condemned  to 
return  to  life  under  the  d»pe  of  some 
animal,  to  atone  for  their  past  sins.'  In 
c<Mnparing  the  Egyptian  .wiiefift  with  the 
Hadee  of  the  GreelM,  and  vrith  the  TBOia- 
rtis  of  the  LatiAs,  Spineto  briefly  adverts 
to  some  pofaits  of  assimilation,  as  follows : 
'  Upon  the  vrhole,  the  firrt  sterns  to  have 
heen  the  prototype  and  the  origin  of  the 
two  last  Orpheus,  who  had  been  initiated 
into  all  the  secrets  of  the  mysteries  of 
Egypt,  carried  into  Greece  these  mvste- 
lies  ;*  and  the  Greeks  soon  so  ahered  the 
whole,  as  to  render  them  no  longer  cog- 
nizable. Osiri^  became  Pluto ;  Sme,  Per- 
sephone [or  rather  T%emis  simply] ;  Onu^ 
Cerberus;  Thoth,  Mercuritis  PsyohopcMn- 
pos ;  HoiTis,  Apis  and  Anubis,  the  three 
infernal  judges,  Minos,  ifiacus  and  Rhada- 
manthus.  To  conclude  the  whole,  the 
symbohcal  heads  of  the  different  animals 
under  which  the  forty-two  judaes  (see 
CemeUry)  were  represented,  beinff  deprived 
of  their  mimitive  and  symbolicaTmeaning, 
were  changed  into  real  monstera,  the 
Chuneras,  the  Harpies  and  the  Gorgons, 
and  other  sudi  unnittiiral  and  hoirible 
thiiigi,  with  which  they  peqpled  then*  ftn- 
tastic  hell ;  and  thus  the  Amenti  of  the 
Egyptians,  as  indeed  the  jp^eator  part,  if 
not  the  whole  of  their  rahgion,  became,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Gre^s  akid  Romans,  a 
compound  of  fiJi)les  and  absurdities.' " 

HiEBoiiAHCT(fiK>m  the  Greek  Upttmvrtf) ; 
thatepeciee  of  divination  which  predicted 
fliture  evrats  by  ^  inRMCtiQn  of sacriieea. 
^  HiBftoimnTKS,  or  JKEONnirrEs ;  her- 
mits of  St  Jerome  (Hierooymiis);  an 
order  of  religious,  eslablisl|ied  in  1879; 
which  vrears  a  white  habit  vrith  a  black 
sciq>u]ary.  In  the  Netherlands  and  in 
Spain,  where  it  was  devoted  to  a  contem- 
ptotive  lifo,  and  possessed,  among  other 
convents^  the  spleqdid  one  of  St  Law- 
rence, in  the  Escurial,  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Idnts,  this  order  became  one  of  the  most 
mn&nt  and  considerable.  In  Sicily,  the 
West  Indies  and  Spai^  America,  this 
order  (which  has  never  beefei  politically 
important)  possesses  convents. 

HixR0imii78,  St..   (See  Jeromey  iSt) 

-  -^n. 

*  **  Any  one  wbe  wiD  Uke  the  trouble  to  com* 
pare  the  mysteriea  of  Ins  and  Osiris  wHk  those 
of  Ceres  aod  Proserpine,  with  those  of  Venus 
aud  Adohis,  and  witli  those  of  Bacchus,  will 
discover  many  striking  resemblances.— Ta/' 
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HiE&opHAifT  was  the  fint  priest  or  di' 
rector  cf  the  Eleusmian  mysteries,  and 
could  be  chosen  only  from  among  the 
descendants  of  Eumolpus,  who  was  rs-r 
garded  as  the  founder  of  these  mysteries, 
and  the  first  hierophaut  It  was  required 
that  his  exterior  appearance  and  dress 
should  correspond  to  the  elevated  office 
with  which  ne  was  invested.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  be  somewhat  ad^ 
vanced  in  manhood,  to  be  without  visible 
defect,  and  to  possess  a  remarkably  pleas- 
ont  voice.  His  forehead  wem  adorned  with 
a  diadem,  and  his  hair  fell  naturally  down 
his  neck  and  shoulders.  His  conduct  was 
to  be  without  blemish,  and  he  was  to  pos- 
sess the  reputation  of  sanctity  among  th6 
peo[^  After  his  election,  he  was  ndt 
allowed  to  manry ;  and,  with  a  view  of  sup- 
pressing all  sensual  d/asires  in  their  birth,  he 
wasobhged,  like  the  other  priests  of  Ceres, 
to  wash  himself  in  the  juice  of  hemlocks 
Other  accounts  say,  that  these  priests  even 
drank  the  Juice.  It  is  also  asserted  that 
second  marriage  alone  was  interdicted  to 
them,  and  that  their  wives  could  partici- 
pate in  certain  occupatioiM,  such  as  adom-r 
ing  the  statues,  &c  It  was  the  office  of 
the  hierophants,  and  of  the  descendants  of 
Eumolpus  generally,  to  preserve  and  in- 
terpret the  unwritten  laws,  according  to 
which  the  slanderers  of  the  divinity  and 
the  defiuners  of  her,  solemnities  were  pun- 
idied.  In  the  mferior  mysteries,  it  was 
bis  office  to  introduce  the  novice  into  the 
Eleusinian  temple,  and  to  initiate  those 
who  had  undereone  the  final  probation 
into  the  last  and  great  mysteries.  .  In  the 
mysteries  themselves,  he  represented  the 
Creator  of  the  world :  he  explained  to  the 
novice  the  various  phenomena  that  ap- 
peared to  him,  in  a  k>iHi,  penetratmg 
voice.  In  the  great  mysteries,  he  vnis  the 
sole  expounder  of  the  secrets  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  sanctuaiy,  namely,  of  secret  jn^ 
struction,  which  was  actually  the  object  of 
the  whole  institntion.  He  was  therefore 
termed  myikigogue  or  ffrophety  and  no  one 
was  permitted  to  pronounce  his  name  in 
the  presence  of  an  uninitiated  person.  In 
public  solemnities,  it  was  his  office  to 
odom  the  statues  of  the  goddess,  and  even 
to  carry  them.    (See  Ekutis.) 

Hiooi580N,  Francis,  an  eminent  preach- 
er, was  bom  in  Elngland,  and  received  his 
degrees  firom  Emanuel  college,  Cam- 
brrage.  He  then  embraced  the  ecclesias- 
j^i^dJt'  ^^  profession,  and  settled  at  L^paaster, 
where  he  soon  acquired  a  high  repiUWion 
for  pulpit  eloquence.  But  he  subsequent- 
ly left  tne  English  church,  and  became  a 
convert  to  the  doctrines  and  manners  of 


Ae  Puritans.  His  eloquence  and  fbrvor, 
however,  procured  him  the  o£fer  of  some 
of  the  best  livings  in  the  country ;  but  he 
refused  them,  on  account  of  his  ofkdoBM, 
and  supported  himself  by  keeping  a 
schooL  When  the  company  of  MMsa* 
chusetts  ^y  began  to  form  a.  i^aatatioa 
there  in  1698,  they  applied  to  Mr.  Higgin- 
son  to  ffo  thither  ana  prosecute  his  eccle- 
iiastica!  labors.  He  prompthr  acceded  to 
the  request,  and,  in  May,  1689,  set  sail 
fix>m  the  Isle  of  Wight,  aiid,  on  tibe  29tfa 
of  the  ensuing  June,  arrived  in  Salem  har- 
bor. It  is  rehted  that  when  the-ship  was 
receding  firom  the  coast  of  Endand,  he 
called  up  his  children  and  Sie  other 
passen^rs,  and  said  to  them,  ^  We  will 
not  say,  as  the  Separatists  were  wont  te 
say  at  their  leaving  of  Endand,  Farewell, 
Babylon !  fiLreweUL  Rome  fbut  we  will  say^ 
Far^weU,  dear  England!  fiireweD,  the 
church  of  God  in  Eiidand,  and  all  Chris- 
tian fiiends  there !  We  do  not  go  to  New 
Eiurland  aa  Separatists  from  the  church 
of  Enffland,  thou^  we  cannot  but  separate 
fit>m  the  corruptions  in  it,  but  we  go  to 
practise  the  positive  part  of  church  reronna- 
tion,  and  propagate  tne  floqpd  in  America.'* 
There  were  hut  seven  bouses  in. Salem  at 
the  tune  of  his  arrivaL  but  he  immediately 
entered  upon  the  performance  of  his  du- 
ties. These,  however,  he  was  not  destined 
to  discharge  long^  for  he  died  in  August, 
1630.  He  wrote  an  account  of  New  Eng- 
land, entitled  A  diert  and  true  Description 
of  the  Discoveries  and  Commodities  of  the 
Country,  which  is  printed  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  CoUections  of  the  Historical 
Bociety  of  Massachusetts.  Oneofhissona, 
also  named  Francis,  who  "waa  an  excellent 
scholar,  kept  a  school  for^  some  time 
in  New  England,  but  finally  settled  in  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,  in  his  native 
country.  He  wrote  a  book  against  the 
society  of  Friends,  called  the  Irmigion  of 
Northern  Quakers,  said  to  be  the  firat  pub- 
lication againM  that  sect  He  also  pub- 
lished « treatise,  De  qumqut  fmmmii  Lu- 
mMms'yDeLueeincnatds  DeLucecnaid; 

Hie^LAifDs,  Scotch:  the  ncxth  of  Great 
Britain,  or  the  part  of  Scotland  divided 
fix>m  the  Lowlands  by  the  Grampian  hiUs 
(q.  v.),  and  having  on  its  wild,  rocky  coast 
many  bays  and  inlets  of  the  sea.  These 
mountains,  which  at  a  distance  appear  an 
undivided  mass,  are  separated  by  many 
vaUevs  and  dedivitieB,  the  largest  d 
which  are  the  beds  of  the  rivers  Lsven, 
Carn,  Tav  and  Dee.  Besides  thesci  ex- 
tensive valleys,  there  are  others,  the  open- 
ings of  which,  from  the  Lowlands,  were 
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origiBaHy  so  wild  andnanrow  that  they 
appeared   almost   impassable    till    they 
were  extebded  by  art    Amongst  these 
pasnenj  the  most  extraoidinaiv  are,  Beal- 
raacha,  on  Loch  Lomood ;  Aberfoil  and 
Leney,  in  the  county  of  Monteith ;  the 
peas  of  Glenaimond  over  the  Crieff;  the 
entianoe  into  the  county  of  Athd  by  Dun- 
keldfOver  mount  Biinam ;  and  some  beds 
of  rivets.^   This  natural  boundary  was  one 
of  the  principal  causes  that  the  Highlanders 
remained  a  distinct  race  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  (rfains  (the  Lowlanders).    In 
the  Grampian  chain  there  are  some  mils  of 
coQsiderBble  hei^t,  as  Ben  Lomond,  Ben 
LawetSyShehalhen  and  others.  The  High- 
loads  appear  in  majestic  grandeur  fi^m 
these  mountains.    Covered  with  clouds  or 
enveloped  in  fogs,  their  summits  are  often 
floarcefy  perceptible,   while  their  sterile 
appearance,  and  the  deep,  rockv  defiles 
by  which  th^y  are  hollowed,  bear  the 
traces  of  violet  convulsions  of  nature. 
Towards  these  summits  the  Soil  is  barren ; 
lower  down  is  a  thin  covering  of  heathy 
where  none  but  birds  of  prey,  white  hares 
and  ptarmisans  are  met  with;     Farther 
down  still  live  red  deer  and  £h)use ;  and 
on  fertile  plains  interbreed  with  rich 
heath,  are  numerous  herds  of  sheep.    At 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  beautiful  vall^s 
are  formed,  traverBed  by  rivers  from  the 
hills,  or  enclosing  splendid  lakes,  or  cov- 
ered with  woo{  or  producing  different 
kinds  of  corii.     Many  of  theise  .valley 
have  numerous  inhabitants,  whose  princi- 
pal property  consists  in  cattle.    The  terri- 
tory pe<^led  by  the  Gaelic  race  consists 
of  the  counties  of  Sutherland,  Caithness, 
Roy,  Inverness,  Cromarty,  Nairn,  Argyle, 
Bitte,  the  Hebrides,  and  part  of  the  coun- 
ties  of   Morav,   Banf^   Stirling,   Perth, 
Dumbarton,  Aberdeen  and  An^us.    The 
boundary  forms  a  line,  be^nning  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Pentktnd  Frith,  extending 
round  St  Kilda,  and  encircling  the  whole 
group  of  the  eastern  and  southern  islands 
to  Mull ;  then  continues,  proceeding  from 
Aidmor^  in  the  counQr  of  Dumbarton,  on 
the    maudand    of   Scotland,  along  the 
Grampian  hUls  to  the  county  of  Aberaeen, 
and  euding  at  the  noHh-east  point  of  Caith* 
DCflB.     The  inhabitanta  are  descendants 
of  the  Celts,  and  their  territory  forms  the 
land  oftheoki  Scots.  (See  Sco(2atu2.)  They 
call  their  country  Gaddofh  (land  of  tl^e 
Gaels)  or  Manicfu    The  names  of  Eiig- 
Umd  and  Scotland  are  unknown  in  the 
Gaelic  dialect    The  English  are  called 
by  them  Sazont  (Saasanachh  the  Low- 
landers,  Gval  (strangers),  ana  their  coun- 
tiy,  Gwddadu    While,  after  the  union  of 


the  K<its  and  Scots  (see  SeoUaiutl  in  the 
ninth  century,  the  Scotch  Lowlands,  by 
the   intercoune   with   southern  Britain, 
gradually  became  more  and  more  civilized, 
the  social  rdations  of  the  Highlanders  as- 
sumed a  peculiar  character,  Gaving  for  its 
basis  the  circumstances  of  the  oricinal 
Celtic  inhabitants.    The  condstk>n  of  the 
country,  and  the  motives  whidi  led  them 
to  &L  their  residence  there,  determined  the 
nature  of  their  instimtions.     Unable  to 
contend  on  eoual  t^rnis  with  the  force 
which  urged  tnem  fiom  below,  and  de- 
siring to  preserve  their  independence,  they 
protected  themselves  in  those  mountain- 
castles,  which  have  always  been  the  sanc- 
tuary of  liberty,  and  the  refuge  for  those 
who  would  oppose  their  more  poweirfiil 
neighbors:    In  the  absence  of  their  kings, 
who  had  their  seats  in  the  Scotch  Low- 
lands, and  protected  by  the  mouutains, 
they  did  not  always  submit  to  the  domin- 
ion of  a  distant  sovereign,  who  was  neither 
able  to  enforce  obedience  nor  to  afford 
protection.    The  division  of  the  country 
of  the  Gaels  into  sinale  valleys,  glens  and 
islands,  separated  either  by  mountains  or 
inlets  of  tne  sea,  necessarily  led  to  the 
formation  of  smaJF  tribes;  and  men  of 
considerable  property  or  distinguished  tal- 
ents, under  whose  command  the  others 
had  fbuffbt,  or  under  whose  protection 
they  had  settled,  became  chieu.    As  the 
inhabitants  of  these  vaUeys  had  little  in- 
tehM>urBe  with  each  other,  on  account  of 
the  natural  condition  of  the  countiy,  each 
valley  became  the  territoiy  and  property 
of  a  tribe,  which  had  arms  for  defence,  a 
sufficient  number  of  artisans   for  their 
confined  wants,  pasture  for  their  catde, 
wood  for  building,  &c.,  moss  and  turf  for 
burning,   and  a   territory   for   hunting. 
These  tribes  were  without  inducemems 
tox^hange  their  habitation,  to  invite  for- 
eigners, or  to  promote  a  general  inter-, 
course  among  the  various  settlements ;  so 
that  each  of  them  isolated  itself.    Thus 
the  nation  was  split  into  single  masses, 
connected,  indeed,  by  the  same  language 
and  -customs,  but  living  under  di&rent 
rulers.    Thus  was  formed,  in  each  tribe 
or  clan  {qi  v. ),  a  patriarchal  government, 
a  kind  of  hereditiiry  monarchy,  founded 
rather  on  custom,  and  copfirmed  by  gen- 
eral consent,  than  regulated  by  kiVs*    The 
Highlander  honored,  in  his  chief,  the  de- 
scendant of  a  distant  ancestor,  from  whom 
the  wRole  clan  wos   believed  to  have 

3;)ning.  The  clan  showed  him  a  filial 
evotedness;  and  even  the  name  dan 
is  derived  firom  the  Gaelic  word  klaanf  that 
is,  chUdmL    The  more  the  ties  of  real  or 
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supposed  relationship  contributed  to  union 
and  fiiendship  in  the  clan,  the  easier  were 
the  members  excited  to  yioloioe  by  inju* 
ries  from  withottt  their  Biliits,  as  there  was 
no  ffeneral  government  to  look  to  for  pro* 
tection.  A  necessaiy  consequence  of  the 
isolation  of  each  clan  was,  that  eadi  con- 
cluded marriages  chiefljinthin  itself;  and 
thus  a  general  relationship  realhr  grew 
up.  Many  of  the  membeia,  thererore,  had 
the  same  name  with  the  chie^  so  that  a 
feeling*  of  kindred  and  mutual  attachment 
existed.  Towards  aB,  the  chief  stood  in 
the  light  of  a  superior,  commander  and 
jadge.  He  could  call  upon  the  young 
men  to  accompany  him  in  the  chase  or  to 
fi^t  under  his  banner.  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  clans  rested  essentially,  upon 
the  power  which  custom  fave  the  chief  in 
virtue  of  primogeniture.  The  obligationj^ 
of  the  members  of  the.  clan  to  the  chief 
were  ipdissoluble  by  any  relation  into 
which  they  might  enter.  The  chief  was 
generally,  ^t  not  always,  proprietor  of  the 
whole  temtory  of  the  cum,  pr  of  the  greater 
part,  yet  not  with  absolute  right  of  posses- 
sion. A  certain  portion  of  the  best  part  of 
the  territory  was  allotted  to  him  as  his  spe- 
cial prcpertr.  The  rest  of  the  land  was  dis- 
tributed,fbr  longer  or  shorter  period8,among 
that  claai  of  the  clan  which  consisted  of  the 
fiurmers.  These  were  the  near  relations  of 
the  chief,  or  the  descendants  of  a  dietaht  and 
common  chief.  To  these  brothers,nephe  ws, 
cousins,  the  chief  gave  land  on  condition 
that  he  mi^t  resume  it  at  pleasure,  or  on 
l»Qse  for  a  short  time,  or  (which  was  the 

Seneral  mode]  as  a  kind  of  mortgage  re- 
eemable  on  tne  payment  of  a  fixed  sum. 
Alter  two  generations,  these  portions  of 
land  were  generally  resumed  in  order  to  be 
confbrred  on  nearer  relations,  upon  lyhich 
the  descendants  of  the  formet  possessor 
returned  to  the  class  of  the  common  mem- 
bers of  the  clan.  This  change  of  property 
was  so  common,  that  the  ordiniuy  class 
were  confinned  by'  it  in  their  belief  of  tlieir 
original  relationship  with  die  chie^  as,  in 
eacn  generation,  some  families  joined 
them,  whose  ance^rs  had  belonged  to 
the  kindred  of  the  chief*  Sometimes, 
however,  the  young  reladons  received 
land  in  perpetuial  possessiou,  or  acquired 
property  oy  inheritance,  marriage,  or  other 
means.  In  such  cases,  they  retained  their 
original  rank,  and  generally  each  stood  at 
the  bead  of  a  subdivision  of  a  clan,  which 
considered  him  as  its  immediate  head, 
though  they  always  remained  dependent 
on  the  chief  of  the  clan,  and  generally 
even  tributaiy.  The  largest  clans  often 
had  0svend  of  such  subdivisions.    Hie 


diieftains  of  the  branches  and  their  subjects 
had  some^imesa  particular  name,  called  hur 
dointy  or  genealo^  surname,  which  orig- 
iiMtedfiom  the  baptismal  name  or  surname 
of  him  Who  had  estahhshediheclan.  Where 
tilery  existed  no  such  sob-chiefs,  the  feo^ 
fees  above  described  stood  nearest  to  the 
chief.     Th^   wera   honored  as  noble, 
and  called  thouselves  Iheinhe  WassaU   A 
feather   upon  the  cap  designated   their 
FUik.    These  again  parcelled  their  por- 
tions into  smaller  fesms,  which  they  let  to 
peo|^  of  the  common  class  for  a  Bent. 
Generally  these  stood  in  the  same  depend- 
ence upon  Iheir  immediate  lord  ibs  the 
latter  upon  the  general  chief.    When  the. 
population  in  diese  narrow  and  sterile  val- 
leys increased,  the  means  of  rapp(Ht  soon 
became  scarce.    The  strict  s^jparaiion  of 
the  chms,  and  the  hereditary  ^imitiee  not 
tmfrequendy  existing  between  them,  pre- 
vented emigration  to  die  neighboring  val- 
leys, and,  still  more,  to  the  lower  country 
(the  Lowlands).    The  consequence  of  too 
great  a  population  was  indolence.    The 
younger  sons  of  the  more  distinguished 
part  of  the  clan,  who  joined  die  common 
people  reluctantljT,  showed  a  contempt  for 
peace^l  occupations,  and  collectea  the 
most  courageous  youths  of  the  tribe,  with 
whom  they  went  on  predatoiy  expedi- 
tions'^called  creocA^)  agamst  the  Lowionds 
and  hostile  clans.    &  the  chief  wealth 
of  die  country  conosted  in  catde,  hostili- 
ties were  generally  commenced  by  driving 
away  catue.    There  existed,  also,  a  dass 
of  l)old  adventurers,  called  ceamachs,  em- 
ployed on  expeditions  of  uncommon  peril, 
or  by  which  uncommon  honor  was  to  be 
gained.    In  later  times,  howei-er,  their 
profession  was  considered  less  honorable, 
and  consisted  in  gathering  tribute  from  the 
lower  country,  or  payment  for  protection 
against  dcprMation,  called  6^X:jnat/.  One 
means  of  support  for  the  younger  sons  of 
the  chiefs,  was  the  miHtary  service  in 
France  and  Spain ;  and,  afler  die  banish- 
ment of  the  house  of  Stuart,  to  which  the 
Highlanders  were  fmthful,  it  became  still 
more  common  to  follow  foreign  colors. 
Thus  they  always  remained  acquainted 
with  war,  and  the  fame  of  the  deeds  of 
their   comitrymen   in   foreign  countries 
nourished  their  martial  roirit  at  home. 
A  warlike  disposition  and  contempt  of 
labor  was  found  even  among  the  lowest 
classes.    Tlie  labor  of  the  field  was  left 
mosdy  to  old  people  and  women,  whilst 
the  vigorous  men  vpent  their  time  in  idle- 
ness, in  hunting,  or  in  active  sports.    Me- 
chanics stood  in  higher  esteem  than  mere 
fermers.    Weaving  was  a  labor  for  wo- 
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men,  but  the  men  <ni]y  were  tailora.  T)ie 
smith  who  made  anne,  or  at  leaat  mended 
Uiem,  was  paiticuhirly  esteemed,  and  l)e<r 
longed  10  toe  household  of  a  chief;  yet 
most  of  tlie  arms  used  v(eie  sent  from  the 
Lowlands.  -  The  chief  generally  hv^  sui;- 
rounded  by  his  depeiSUaits.  His  casde 
was  the.pboe  Whcce  rewards  were  dis- 
nibuted,  and  the  most  envied  distinctions 
were  bestowed.  The  chief  did  not  ^lis- 
tingtUHh  himself  t^  the  splendor  of  bis 
dras  or  household,  but  merely  by  a  more 
numerous  household  and  more  guesta 
What  he  received  fix>m  his  depemlauts, 
was  again  consumed  for  their  liberal  en<> 
tertainment.  Every  member  of  thb  clan 
•was  welcome  in  the  castle,  and  was,  ac- 
cording to  his  rank,  treated  with  a  civility 
and  delicacy,  of  which  elsewhere  little 
is  known.  This  treatment  elevated  the 
clan  in  their  own  esteem,  aud  drew 
s^  tighter  tlie  ties  between  them  and 
their  cme^  whose  power,  though  mildly, 
exercised,  was,  according  to  its  nature,  ah- 
solute^  The  laws  which  he  administered 
were  simple.  Esteem  of  his  authority, 
and  gratitude  for  his  protection,  were  natr 
ural  consequences  ot  his  patriarchal  gov- 
ernment Hence  the  unshaken  fideUty 
of  the  dans,  of  which  the  Scottish  his^ 
toiy  afiK>rds  so^many  splendid  instances, 
particulaily  in  the  cinl  wars  of  171^ 
and  1745.  Sometimes  there  was  a  de- 
viation firom  this  constitution  of  the 
clans;  and  even  the  ri^bt  of  inher- 
itance, on  which  the  whole  institution  was 
fbundecLwas  disregarded  in  particular 
caaesL  There  are  also  examples  of  depos- 
ing unwordiy  chie& ;  and,  during  tlie 
trouble  ,  after  the  revolution  .(16%),  a 
chiefbun  wais  deserted  by  his  whole  clan, 
because  he  wished  to  lead  it  against  the 
banners  of  the  house  of  Stuait;  and  thus 
loyahy  triumi^ed  over  the  strong  bond 
of  vassalage.  In  the  earliest  times,  the 
Hi^iland  diiefi  owed  allegiance  to  the 
native  princes,  by  whom  the  Scottish 
kings  were  a^nowledg^d  as  sovereigns 
merely  in  name.  .  Among  these  native 
prindes  were  the  powerful  lords  of  the 
Isles,  who  flourished  from,  very  ancient 
times  to  the  reign  of  James  V.  They 
ruled  over  all  the  Western  Islands  (the 
Hebrides),  fit>m  Ilay  north,  and  over  the 
western  part  of  the  eounty  of  Inverness, 
and,  as  powerful  alhes,  exerted  an  influ- 
ence oter  the  greater  part  of  the  High- 
lands. The  earls  of  Adiol,  of  Mar,  of 
Lennox,  and  other  powerful  lords;  govern- 
ed the  remainder.  These  islands  flist  be- 
came dependent  upon  the  Scottish  crown 
in  the  commencement  of  the  15th  century; 
vou  VI.  2B 


peverthsleeB,  the  divisions  whieh  after- 
wards took  place  among  the  clans,  did  not 
contribute  much  to  strengthen  the  power 
of  the  kings  of  Scodana ;  and  althoup^fa 
the  tribes  could,  no  .more,  as  in.  earher 
times,  under  one  head,  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  Jand,  yet  when  a  commo^  cau9e 
united  some  of  them,  they  broke  from 
their  mountain-holds  and  descen^led  into 
the  plain  country.  During  the  disturb- 
ances which  distracted  Scotknd  aiSler  the 
deatli  of  James  V,  the  independence  of 
the  ^ighland  chie6  was  still, more  con- 
prmed.  When^  in  the  17th  century,  the 
martial  spirit  declined  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland,  the  Highlanders  showed,  for  the 
first  time,  a  decided  superiority  in  the  art 
of  war,  which  contributed  much  to  infuse 
into  them  a  higher  feeling  of  their  oym 
power,  and  to  make  them  niore  obstinate 
m  their  adherence  to  their  native  customs. 
But  not  long  after  the  first  victories  which 
they  had  obtained  in  the  Lowlands,  they 
were  severely  chastised  by  Cromwell  in 
their  own  mountain^  He  placed  strong 
garrisons  in  several  places,  commanded 
flying  divisions  of  the  armv  to  pass 
throu|^  the  mountains,  search  the  most 
secret  lurkitig  places,  and  dismantle  the 
castles  of  ^e  chiefs,  and  at  length  com- 
pelled the  clans  to  lay  dovm  their  arms, 
and  give  security  for  their  peaceful  cen- 
dubt  Afler  the  restoration  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  to  which  the  fideUty  of  the 
Highlands  had  so  much  contributed,  the 
yoke  imposed  by  Cromwell  was  removed 
from  them ;  the  fortresses  which  had  been 
built  for  their  subjugatibn  w^re  destroyed 
or  fbrsaken;  and  the  laws  ag^dnst  the 
predatory  expeditions  of  the  Hkhlanders 
were  no  longer  enforced.  Under  tliese 
circumstances,  the  old  constitution  of  the 
clans  was  again  strengthened.  During  the 
reigns  of  William  III  and  queen  .^ome, 
the  government,  being  employed  in  wars 
upon  the  continent,  thought  it  best  to  pre- 
serve quiet  in  the  Highlands  by  the  dis- 
tribiition  of  money.  The  alarm  occa- 
moned  by  the  insurrection  in  1715,  in  fiivor 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  led  to  the  adoption 
^  of  various  measures  to  break  the  power  of 
the  chiefs.  Bv  the  clan  act  (so  called), 
the  property  of  the  vassal  who  had  taken 
arms  in  a  rebelUon  was  given  to  his  feu- 
dal lord  who  had  renviin^  fiuthfbl ;  and 
where  the  case  was  reversed,  the  k>yal 
vassal  wna  allowed  the  entire  propernr  in 
lands  which  he  had  held  of  a  reoellious 
chieftain.  Another  statute  relieved  the 
vaisBals  from  their  duty  to  follow  their 
feudal  lord  in  the  chase,  and  to  fight  in  his 
private  quarrels.    The  third  measure  was 
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the  djflarming  of  the  Ifighknders ;  but 
this  was  80  ncs^lig^ently  perfi>]ined,  that 
most  of  the  adherents  or  the  house  of 
Stuart  were  able  tocouceal  their  weqions, 
in  order  to  employ  them,  upon  a  &vorable 
opportunity,  against  Che  goiremment»  The 
most  eflfe^tual  of  all  the  measures  was  the 
making  of  roads  from  the  Highlands  to  the 
Lowlands,  l^  which  means,  in  the  coune 
of  time,  a  gradual  Mending  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  both  parts  of  the  country  took 
place.  .But  other  circumstances  occurred, 
which  produced,  in  the  sequel,  a  violent 
dissolution  in  the  relations  of  the  clans. 
The  exasperation  occamoned  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  government,  made  the  people 
BO  jnuch   the   more   susceptible  to  the 

Eromises  and  encouragements  which  the 
ouse  of  banished  princes  did  not  ^lare. 
The  chiefhuns  made  eveiy  effisrt  to  main- 
tain their  threatened  power,  and  to  destnnr 
the  efiect  of  the  innovations  with  which 
the  government  Sought  to  veeaken  the 
bon£'of  the  clans.  A  dangerous  means, 
to  which  the  government  had  recourpcj 
favored  the  designs  of  the  Highlanders. 
About  the  year  1729,  compailies  were 
formed  amon^  the  Highlands,  of  which  the 
sons  of  the  chieftains,  or  the  distinguished 
vassals,  were  appointed  officers ;  But  the 
chiefi  themselves  had  the  highest  com- 
mand, lliese  companies,  ax  m  number, 
were  usually  called,  £^m  their  dark-col- 
ored tartans,  the  Black  WdUh  (Fnkvdar 
Dha\  '  Their  quty  was,  to  execute  the 
law  for  disarming ;  to  terrify  the  discon- 
tented ;  to  prevent  meetings  of  the  people, 
ttul  conflicts  between  hostile  blans ;  and, 
.  particuJaHv,  ^  check  predatory  excur- 
sions* With  diis  view,  they  marched 
through  die  land,  and  had  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  the 
boldest  individuals ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  chiefif  knew  how  to  employ  this  insti- 
mdon  for  their  own  purpdses.  So  much, 
at  least,  is  clear,  that  the  Black  Watch  was 
a  means  of  nourishing  the  warlike  spirit 
whieh  the  jvevious  measures  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  intended  to  repress.  The 
rebellion  in  1745  (see  Edwcard  Stuart) 
vnis  a  conseauence  of  the  secret  disaffec- 
tion of  the  Highlanders,  and  of  instigations 
fiom  a!^t>ad.  The  event  of  the  contest 
gave  the  government  an  opportuni^  to 
abolish  the  patriarchal  constimdou  or  the 
Highlanders  (1747),  to  execute  the  law 
for  disarminff  thein,  and  even  to  proliibit 
their  nationafdress,  of  Celtic  origin,  which 
distinguished  them,  from  all  other  people. 
This  oeautiful  drees,  fiivorable  for  light 
and  free  motion,  was  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  warrior,  the  nunter  and  the  herdsman. 


The  material  of  ffighland  clothing  has 
remained  the  same  for  centuries—a  wool- 
len stuff,  sometioeies  with  t  cotton  woof^ 
tmd  always  checkered  with  vttrious  colors. 
Each  clan  has  usuallv  its  peculiar  taiixture 
of  colors.  The  chief  part  of  the  dress  is  a 
short  petticoat  descending  to  the  knee, 
and  called  the  hSL  Horsemen  and  aged 
men'  sometimes  wore  likewise  a  kind  of 
tight  pantaloons.  caUed  trewes.  The 
waistcoat  and  kilt  were  embroidered,  or 
adorned  with  lace.  The  plaid  was  two 
yards  broad  and  fbur  Icmg.  It  was  a  pieoe 
of  tartan,  which  stirrotmded  the  body  in 
broad,  elegantly  arranged  folds,  fiistaied 
by  a  girdle ;-  thd  lower  part  fell  down,  and 
the  upper  part  was  dnwn  round  the  left 
sfaoidder,  and  left  the  right  arm  free.  If  it 
were  necessaiy  for  both  arms  to  be  free, 
it  vres  fastened  with  a,  silyer  dasp  upon 
the  breast.  In  front  hui^  a  large  pouch 
of  goat  skin  or  dog  skm,  resembiine  a 
lady's  reticule.  There  was  a  dagger,  be- 
sides a  kni&  and  fbrk,  in  a  ^eath  hanging 
upon  one  side.  The  cap  belongs  to  the 
Highland  dress.  Instead  of  the  feathers, 
which  were  worn  by  people  of  rank,  the 
lower  classes  wore  oimches  of  heath,  or  a 
branch  of  th^  holfy  or  oak.  The  shoe 
consisted  of  pieces  of  thick  leather,  which 
were  ftstened  with  strips  of  leather  over 
the  foot  The  strict  prohibition  of  this 
dress  (1747)  was  pecuOariy  galling  to  the 
Highlanden,  and  they  were  of&n  in- 
flenious  enough  to  elude  it  This  prohi- 
bition was  first  formally  removed  in  1782. 
Sinbe  then,  the  old  dr^^f  the  people  has 
been  gradually  forsaken,  and  is  now  only 
found  in  somci  districts,  mingled  with  the 
dress  of  the  Lowlandeiis,  and  only  com- 
mon among  the  lower  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  arms  of  the  Highlander  were, 
the  sword  upon  the  left  side,  and  k  sliort 
^ag^r  upon  the  right,  a  musket,  a  pair 
;  of  pistols,  and  a  target  In  tlie  want  of  a 
mu^et,  or  if  ammunition  ^ed,  a  long 
lance  was  used,  called  a  Lockaber  oax, 
suited  either  fofcuttine  or  thrusting.  Each 
clan  formed,  und^  the  command  of  its 
chief^  a  regiment,  whose  companies  con- 
sisted of  separate  fimiiOes,  each  under  the 
direction  or  its  head.  Courage  and  love 
of  fiieedom,  atbichmcntto  country  and  do- 
mestic ties,,  hospitality  and  a  social  di^>o- 
sition,  honesty  in  private  intercouise,  and 
Lnyioiable  fidelity  to  trust  reposed  in  them, 
were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  Highlanders,  and  are  so  still,  notwith- 
standing all  the  changes  which  their  man- 
ners have  undergone  in  later  times.  A 
knovrkdge  of  bocmS  was  but  litde  difibsed, 
and  only  among  those  of  high  rank,  who 
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were  educated  pardy  in  France.  But  tbe 
histoty  of  their  nsdve  bud,  poetiy  and 
inusiCy  were  dariing  pursuitB  even  among 
die  common  pe<K>le.  Each  chief  had  his 
bard,  who  sung  uie  deeds  of  his  race,  and 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  clans. 
These  singers  virere  held  in  high  esteem, 
and  were,  nke  the  Hnadkiesy  or  the  elders 
of  tbe  tribes,  the  preservers  of  old  stories, 
which  they  retained  in  memories  strength- 
ened bjr  continual  exercise,  in  the  absence 
ofa  written  literature.  The  &vorite  music- 
al instrument  was  t^  bagpipe,  and  its  lively 
Botmds  in  battle  suppoitsd  the  animation 
of  the  contest  A  warm  imagination,  af- 
fected in  a  lively  manner  by  the  sublimity 
and  the  perfect  solitude  of  the  landsciypes 
of  their  country,  was  the  source  of  many 
of  their  peculiar  superstitions.  The  High- 
laiMls  form  the  only  countnr  in  Europe 
that  never  haer  been  disturbed  bj  religious 
contests,  nor  suffered  from  religious  perse-' 
cutiom  The  Presbyterian  and  Catholic 
are  the  prevailing  iorms  of  belief.  The 
latter  is  limited  to  the  county  of  Invemesa 
and  some  of  the  island&  Among  the  no- 
bility there  are  also  some  adherents  to  the 
Epi^pal  church.  Protestants  and  Cath- 
o1k»  live  together  in  f  very  friendly  man- 
ner. The  political  measures  of  1747  save 
the  first  impulse  to  the  great  change  which 
took  place,  in  th^  course  of  tiine,  in  the 
manners  of  the  Highlandera,  although  it 
did  not  manifest  itself  decidedly  till  20 
jrean  later.  This  change  was  seen  in  the 
wliole  character  and  condition  of  the  Higfa- 
kndeiB,  and  not  mwely  in  their  manners 
and  eirterior,  but  even  in  the  appearance 
of  their  countiy.  Lands  which,  were  long 
under  the  plough  became  vrild ;  whole 
valleys,  once  the  dwelling*place  of  pow- 
erful dans,  were  made  desolate;  andmmi- 
liee  which,  like  Alpine  plants,  wfere  root^ 
in  their  native  soil,  saw  themselves  com- 
pelled to  seek  support  in  noanu&cturing 
cities,  or  to  emigrate  to  America.  The 
character  of  the  Highlanders  has  lost  much 
of  Its  romantic  andchivalxous  tone.  One 
of  the  most  striking  traits  of  the  altered 
Highlander  is  his  great  indifierence  to  the 
old  relations  of  the  clan,  although,  long 
after  the  abolition  of  clanship,  the  atttich- 
ment  of  the  people  to  their  chief  continued, 
and  what  the  law  denied,  fidelity  gave  un- 
diminished.  The  impatient  deare  of  ac- 
sition  on  the  part  of  the  landlords, 
caused  many  oppresatons,  which 
Uy  loosened  the  bonds  of  love  and 
^ .  Still  we  find,  indeed,  some  land- 
holders who  seem  like  remnants  of  former 
days,  and  have  secured  to  themselves 
tbe  attachment  of  their  dq>endantB.    But 


maify  have  been  eatranced  from  their 
country  by  a  residence  in  London  and  Ed- 
iubuigh ;  and,  to  meet  the  increased  ex- 
penses occasioned  by  their  style  of  living, 
they  have  been  led  to  measures  which 
have  inju^  the  poorer  classes  of  the  peo- 
irie  ;.  and  <  the  great  increase  of  slieep- 
breeding,  particularly,  has  taken  from  the 
people  me  means  of  support.  Thousands 
nave  emigrated  to  America  within  30 
years,  to  whom  the  beloved  home  of  their 
fiithers  offered  nothing  but  the  proin)ectbf 
poveitv. — See  major-general  Davia  Steyr^ 
art^l^kdchu  (/  Ute  Charader  and  Present 
^aU  qfihe  Highlanders  (3d  edition,  Edin- 
burgh, 1825|  3  vols.):  to  which  we  may 
add,  Remarks  on  CcL  StttparCs  Sketches. 
&c  (London,  1823) ;  also,  the  work  of 
doctor  McCuHoch,  The  Highlands  and 
Western  Isles  (^  Scotland  (London,^  1824, 
4  vols.),  which  destroys  the  beautiful  iUu- 
aons  that  Walter  Scott's  descriptions  of 
Scotland  and  the  Scots  had  produced. 

Highlands  or  tbe  Hudson  (called, 
also,  HigfUands  of  Mho  Yorky  FishkUl 
MowttainSf  and  Matteawan  Mountains) ; 
a  range  of  mountains  in  New  York,  ex- 
tending in  a  north-east  and  South-west  di- 
rection across  the  Hudson,  in  the  counties 
of  Rockland,  Orange,  Westchester,  Put- 
nam and  Duchess,  They  are  53  miles 
above  the  city  of  New  York,  and  occupy 
a  space  from  16  to  20  miles  in  width. 
The  Indian  name  was  Mattemsanf  which 
flignifiee  the  cotminf  ofgoodjur;  and  the 
same  name  is  still  properly  applied  tp  the 
whple  range.  Some  of  the  highest  peaks 
are  Beacon  HiH,  Grand  Sachem,  Jneak- 
neck.  Blue  Hill  and  Butter  Hill.  The 
heights  of  the  summits,  above  the  level  of 
the  Hudson^  vary  fiom  1100  to  1685  feet 
This  range  is  composed  princkwlly  of 
granite  and  gneiss,  and  issuj^posed  to  have 
originally  formed  the  southeni  shore  of  a 
great  lake,  which  perhaps  extended  north- 
ward over  lake  Champlain.  '  Various  per* 
sons,  who  have  examined  t^  valley  or  the 
Hudson,  lying  between  these  mountains 
and  lake  Uhamplain,  have  found  eVidence, 
which  to  them  speared  satisfiictoiT,  that 
thii^  tract  once  formed  the  bed  of  a  lake ; 
but  respecthig  the  time  when  the  present 
"pessa^  throuj^  the  Highlands  was  open- 
ed,, history  fimiishee  no  information. 

High  Mass  is  that  mass  which  is  read 
before  the  hijofh  ahar  on  Sundays^  least 
davs,  and  particular  occasiow^  sucn  as  the 
celebration  of  a  victory.    (See  Mass.) 

HioHMORE,  Joseph ;  a  portrait  ana  his- 
torical painter,  bom  in  London,  June  13, 
.16^  He  eariy  displayed  a  Btron|^  par- 
tiality for  the  fine  tai,  which  was  discour- 
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aged  by  his  family,  who  placed  him  m  a 
soUcitor'B  office.  The  wnole  of  his  spare 
time  was,' however,  devoted  by  him  to  the 
study  of  his  favorite  pursuit;  and,  imme- 
diately on  the  expiration  of  his  clerkship, 
when  only  17  years  of  age,  he  abandoned 
die  law,  resolved  to  trust  in  fliture  to  his 
talents  as  a  painter  alone  fdr  his  chance 
of  fame  and  fortune.  The  year  foUo  wjng, 
he  married,  and  continued  rinng  in  repu- 
tation, till,  on  the  revival  of  the  order  of 
the  Bath,  he  was  selected  as  the  artist  to 
be  Employed  in  painting  the  kniffhts  in 
full  costume.  The  years  1732  and  1734 
were  spent  hv  him  m  professional  tours 
through  the  Netherlands  and  France,  and, 
on  his  return,  he  applied  himself  wiii  re- 
nevtred  exertions  to  the  cultivation  of  an 
art  which  he  exercised  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tuiy.  He  died  in  1780.  Among;  his  best 
paintings  are,  the  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  in 
the  foundlmgliospital ;  the  Finding  of 
Moees,  &c.  The  nhistrations  to  the  origi- 
nal ^tions  of  the  novels  of  Richardson, 
were  also  fixmi  his  easel.  Afi  an  author, 
he  is  known  by  the  Critical  Examination 
of  Rubens's  two  Paintings  in  the  Banquet- 
ing House,  Whitehall  (4to.) ;  Observations 
on  Dodwell>i  Pamphlet  against  Christian- 
ity ;  tiie  Pjractice  of  Perspective  (1763) ;  and 
two  voJs.  of  Moral  and  Religious  Ess^s; 
with  a  translation  of  Brown,  on  the  un- 
mortality  of  the  Soul. 

Highness  ;  a  tide  of  honor  giyen  to 
princes.     The   kings  •  of  Endand  and 
Bpain  had  formeify  no  other  title,  ^i^  first 
tin  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  the  second 
tin  that  of  Chariee  V.    The  petty  princes 
of  Italy  began  to  receive  this^  tide  in  1630, 
and  tl^  dmce  of  Orleans  assumed  the  title 
of  royal  highn^  in  1631,  to  distinguish 
himself  fixmi  the  other  princes  of  France. 
The  prince  of  Cond^  took^the  tide  of  most 
serene  kighneis.    At  present,  the  children 
of  fcrowned   heads  are  ffenerally  styled 
royal  Jdghntss.    Those  oithe  emperors  of 
Austria  and  Rus^a  are  styled  imptrial 
highness.  The  grand-dnkes  and  die  elector 
of  Eesse-Cassel  are  called  rcycd  highness. 
The  French  attesse  royaU  corresponds  to 
royal  h^hness,  but  aUesst  is  not  tlie  same 
as  highnesSf  it  being  used  fbr  ww  graccy 
and  mr  the  Oerman  DurchknuM. 
High  Pass  sure.   (See  Steam  Engines,) 
High-Priest  ;  the  head  of  the  J^wish^ 
priesthood.    Moses  conferred  thift  dignity 
upon  his  brother,  in  whose  fioi^ily  it  de- 
scended without  iptemiption.    After  the 
subjugation  of  the  Jews  by  the  Seleu- 
cidee,  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans,  it 
was  often  arbitrarily  conferred  by  the  for- 
eign masters.   In  the  time  of  Jesus,  the 


office  appears  to  have  been  held  by  sema] 
priests  ahemately.    The  importance  of 
this  officer  is  jndicated  by  tne  eplendor 
and  costliness  (aC  his  garment,  which  vras 
among  the  most  beautiiul  works  <^  an- 
ient art    The  breastplate  of  the  high- 
priest  is  jMirticulariy  celebrated.    It  wto 
called  tfTtm  and  {hummmif  i.  e;,  according 
to  Luther,  tight  and  right.    According  to 
other  commentaters,  it  received  its  name 
ftom  12  precious  stones,  which  were  act 
in  gold,  and  on  which  the  names  of  (he 
12  tribes  were  engi^ved.    In  this  dress, 
the  high-priest  appeared  a^  the  holiest  and 
highest  persoii  of  die  nation,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  nis  official  duties. '   To  him  be- 
longed the  regulation  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  worship  of  God,  the  declara- 
tion of  the  oracles  6f  Jehovah  to  the  pe(»- 
ple.(he  alone  being  permitted  to  con- 
sult them  on  Important  public  occasions), 
and  the  preservation  of  the  national  sanc- 
tuary.    Although  the  administration  of 
justice  Was  committed  to  particular  jud^es^ 
yet  to  him  the  la^t  appeal  was  made  in 
difficult  cases,  even  in  temporal  affura, 
and  nothing  important  in  v?ar  or  peace 
could  be  undertaken  without  his  aasent. 
He  was  called,  by  way  of  flistinction,  the 
priest  who  stands  pejore  the  Lord:  he  occu- 
pied the  peculiar  situation  of  a  mediator 
Detween  Jehovah  and  the  nation*    Once 
a  year,  he  entered  alone  into  the  holy  of 
holies  (the  innermost  pftrt  of  the  taber- 
nacle, afterwards'  of  the  temple),  and,  by 
his  prayers  and  sacrifices  on  tnid  occasioDy 
the  v^ole  Jewi^  people  believed  dmt 
Qod  Was  reconcili^  to  them,  and  all  their 
sins  forgiven.  -  Tne   articles  Hierarchy^ 
and  PoperjL  wiQ.  show  how  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  made  use  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Jewish  priestiiood,  as  a 
foundation  for  their  own  authority,  and 
transferred  the  prerogatives  of  the  high* 
priest  to  the  papfid  chair. 
High  Treason..    (See  TVeasoiu) 
High  Water  ;  thi^  state  of  the  tides  when 
tiiey  have  flowed  to  the  greatest  hei|^ht, 
in  virhich  state  they  remain  nearly  stauon- 
aiy  for  about  15  or  20  minuto^  when  the 
water  begins  again  to  ebb.    The  time  of 
high  water  is  always  neariy  the  same  in 
the  same  place  at  th^  foil  of  the  moozi, 
and,  at  all  other  times,  the  time  of  high 
Water  depends  upon  the  age  of  die  moon ; 
the  rule  for  folding  which,  the  age  of  the 
moon  being  given,  is  as  foBows,  vi£.:  add 
four  fifths  of  the  days  of  the  moon^  age, 
as  so  many  hours,  to  the  time  of  high  w^- 
ter  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  and  the  sum  is 
the  tin^e  of  high  wateir,  answering  to  that 
day  neariy. 
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HtoRWAT  Bpbbsrt.    (See  jRoUery.) 

HioHWATs.    (See  BocuiS') 

HiLAtiWv ;  h  Christian  anchorite  of  the 
fourth  century,  bom  at  Gaza,  in  29L  On 
his  conversion  from  idolatiry,  he  became 
the  fi>un^  of  monachism  in  Byriii,  alter 
the  example  of  $t.  Anthony,  whom  he  had 
seen  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt.  TV>  th^  pur- 
poee,  he  dedicated  the  whole  of  his  poeees- 
eions,  and,  ^by  the  &me  of  his  sancti- 
tyy  induced  many  to  join  hinru  His  death 
took  place  in  the  year  371,  in  the  island 
<^Cypru8. 

Hilary,  St.  ;  a  Christian  prelate  of  the 
fourth  centuiy,  one  of  the  eerly  fethers  of 
the  church,  oom  at  PoictierB,  of  which 
ci^,  after  his  conversion  from  heathenism, 
he  eventually  became  the  bishop,  in  355. 
His  zeal  in  fiivor  of  the  Athanaaian  doc- 
trine respecting  the  Trinity,  which  he  de- 
fended with  much  ener^  at  Bezieres, 
drew  on  him  the  persecution  of  the  Arian 
party,  with  Satuniinus  at  i^  head,  who 
ptevuled  on  the  emperor  Constantins  to 
exile  him  into  Phiygia.  After  four  years 
apeaX  in  banishment,  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  his  see,  where  he  occupied  him-  > 
self  in  committing  the  arguments  for  his 
side  of  the  auesQon  to  writing,  and  cx)n- 
tinued  to  distrnguish  himself  as  an  active 
diocesan  tiU  his  death,  in  367.  Hisworics 
were  printed  in  fblio,  at  Paris,  in  1693. 
There  was  another  of  the  same  name, 
bishop  of  Aries,  a  Semipelagian  in  his 
oinnions,  who  was  the  author  of  a  life  of 
A.  Honoratus,  and  some  devotional  tfwsts. 
He  died  in  449,  and  also  enjoyed  the  hon- 
ors of  canonization.' 

HiLOBiTRGHAUSEir,  Saxe,  ouo  of  the 
Saxon  duchies,  consisting  of  part  of  the 
former  duchy  of  Coburg  end  the  county 
of  HennebuJie,  received  its  name  fit>m  its 
former  capitiu.  It  is  Situated  on  the  south- 
em  declivity  of  the  Thuringian  ftirest,  and 
is  moderatdly  fertile.  (For  its  revenue,  &c., 
see  SUOMad  Tabk  tf  Etm^tt,  IV,  606.) 
It  has  estates  on  the  old  system.  The 
nobility  sends  6  deputies,  the  cities  5,  ^ba 
peasants  6,  the  clei^gy  1.  Copopared  with 
many  other  estates,  they  e^joy  consider- 
able pri  vile^ :  they  grant  taxes,  and  have 
the  inspection  of  the  public  revenue,  the 
right  to  impeach  officers,  and  to  propow 
laws.  By  the  treanr  of  division  (1836) 
between  Coburg,  Hildburghouscn  ana 
Meiningen,  reenpecting  the  luids  of  the  ex- 
tinct lines  of  Saxe-Gotha  and  Ahenburg^ 
Hiklburehausen  received  the.  principality 
of  Altennurg,  with  the  exception  of  Kam- 
bun^  and,  in  return,  gave  up  the  territory 
of  Hildburshausen  to  Meiningen.  (q.  v.) 
Thus,  the  Hildburdiausen  line  received. 
88* 


instead  of  990  square  miles,  with  32,000 
inhabitaiHB,  530  square  miles,  with  108,000 
inhabitants. 

HuLDBURGnAusEZf ;  the  fi>nner  capital 
of  the  duchv,  on  the  Werra,  a  well  buih 
town,  with  3500  inhabitants. 

HiLDEBRAivn.    (See  Gregory  VIL) 

HiLDESHEiM ;  formeriy  a  German  bish- 
opric, now  a  prii^cipaUty  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover,,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Haitz ;  very  fertile.  It  conensts,  at  present, 
of  657  square  miles,  with  131,500  inhabit- 
ants. Lkhus  the  Debonnaire  founded  the 
bii^opric  in  823.  In  1802,  Pruasie  took 
possession  of  it;  in  1807,  it  was  i^ided  to 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia;  in  1814,  it 
was  annexed  to  Hanover. 
.  HiLDEsnxiBf,  a  city  in.  Germany,  for- 
meriy the  see  of  the  jveeeding  bishoinrlc, 
founded  by  Louis  the  Debonoairei  in.8S2, 
belongs  at  present,  with  the  principality, 
to  Hanover ;  is  the  seat  of  a  Cmolie 
bishop,  and  of  a  Lutheran  consistory ;  has 
a  Catholic  seminaiy  and  gymnasium,  and 
a  Luthenm  gymnasium,  and  13^450  inhab- 
itants, whose  chief  dealinos  are  in  grain, 
yam  and  linen.  The  camedral  contains 
an  ancient  Irmensaule.  (q.  v.)  LaL  52°  9^ 
3a''N.;lon.9°55'46"E. 

HiLi^  Aaron,  an  English  poet  and  mis- 
cellaneo^B  writer,  was  bom  m  London,  in 
1685.  His  fiither,  originally  a  ^nUeman 
of  good  estate  in  Wiltahire,  left  him  almost 
wholly  unprovided  for;  which  drcum- 
stance  obli^  him  to  quit  Westnnnster 
.school  at  the  age  <^  14.  Hii|  relation, 
lord  Paget,  being  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, he  ventured,  uninvitec|,  to  jmn 
him,  ai^d  a  tutor  was  provided  for  him, 
under  whose  pare  he  travelled  through 
Palestine,  E^pt^  and  various  parts  of  the 
East  In  1703,  he  returned  to  England, 
and,  after  the  death  of  lord  Pa^  he  trav- 
elled for  three  years  with  sir  William 
Wentwoith.  In  1709,  he  publiriied  a 
History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  pardv 
from  materials  Collected  in  Tuney ;  which 
publication,  although  it  obtained  much 
notice,  the  author  himself  subsequently 
regarded  qs  a  cmde  and  juvenile  peiform- 
ance.  In  1710,  he  be<»me  manager  of 
Bmry-kme  theatre,  which  poet,  ho^fvever, 
he  soon  gave  up.  While  in  the  mana^ 
ment  of  Dnuy-lane,  he  wrote  his  mst 
tragedy  of  Alfi^  and  Rinaldo,  an  opera. 
In  1713,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  extract- 
ing sweet  oil  from  beech  mast,  wd  a 
company  waafinrmed  under  his  auspices ; 
but,  afler  a  trial  of  three  years,  the  scheme 
entunqly  failed,  as  did  a  subsequent  plan 
for  esmblishing  a  plantation  in  Geoi^gia. 
He  still  continued  to  write  for  the  theatres, 
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and  Bevenl  of  h]9  pieces  were  brought  on 
the  stage.  He  also  composed  poems.  Li 
1724,  he  conunenced  a  periodical  paper, 
called  the  Pkun  Dealer.  In  1731,  he  re- 
wrote his  EtSndf  which  he  brouffht  for- 
ward under  the  title  of  AthelwoTd.  He 
afterwards  translated  in  juccession  the 
Zaire,  Alzire  and  Merope,  of  Voltaire,  all 
of  which  show  him  in  tne  lisfat  of  a  supe- 
nor  dramatic  translator.  He  still,  how- 
ever, continued  to  interest  himself  with 
schemes  of  commercial  improvement,  un- 
til his  health  began  to  decline ;  and  he  died 
in  February,  1750,  in  his  65th  year,  and 
*  was  interred. in  Westminster  abbey.  'His 
versions  of  2^aire  and  Merope  kept  the 
stage  until  within  a  few  years. 

Hill,  sir  John,  a  writer  of  the  last  cen- 
tuiy,  distinguished  for  the  versatility  of 
his  talents,  and  the  multitude  of  his  pub- 
lications, was  bom  aJsout  1716,  and  Was 
by  trade  an  apothecary ;  but,  having  mar- 
ried a  wife  without  a  fortune,  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  further  resources  for  the 
increase  of  his  income.  The  duke  of , 
Richmond  and  lord  Petre  employed  him 
to  manage  their  botanic  gardens^  and  ena- 
bled him  to  travel  through  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  collect  scarce  plants, 
of  which  hepublisfaed  an  account  by  sub- 
scription. The  scheme  was  not  very  prof- 
ittible,  and  he  therefore  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  stage ;  but,  after  two  or  three 
exhibitions  at  the  Haymarket  and  Covent- 
cardeo,  he  returned  to  his  shopw  A  trans- 
btion  of  a  Cheek  tract  on  gems,  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  which  he  pubushed  in  1746^ 
procured  him  both  money  and  reputation 
as  an  author.  He  undertook  a  General 
Natural  History  (3  vols.,  folio);  a^d,  hi 
conjunction  with  George  Lewis  Scott,  he 
compiled  a  Supplement  to  Chambers's 
Cyclopfledia.  In  1752,  he  pubHshed  Es- 
says on  Natural  History  and  Philosophy, 
containing  curious  microscopical  observa- 
tions. At  the  same  period,  he  started  the 
Bridsh  Magazine,  and  also  carried  on  a 
diunial  publication,  called  the  Inspector. 
Notwithstanding  his  literary  engagements, 
he  was  a  constant  attendant  on  every 
pkice  of  public  amusement,  where  he  col- 
lected, by  wholesale,  a  great  variety  of 
private  intrigue  and  personal  scandal, 
which  he  freely  retailed  to  the  P^bUc  in 
his  Inspectors  and  magazines.  This  dis- 
creditable occupation  involved  him  in 
various  quarrels.  He  invented  several 
quack  medicines,  which,  by  means  of  the 
puffing  advertisements  he  vrrote  to  rec- 
ommend them,  had  for  some  time  a  con- 
siderable sale,  to  his  great  peeuniaiy  ad- 
vantage.   His  talents  as  a  botanist,  how- 


ever, were  by  no  means  despicable.  Bi9 
greatest  undertaking  was  a  woik  entitled 
the  V^;etable  System  (l^'  vcJs.,  foBo). 
The  ti^  of  kni^thood  he  owed  to  the 
hang  of  Sweden,  who  bestowed  on  him 
the  order  of  the  polar  star,  m  return  for 
the  present  of  a  copy  of  his  botamcal 
works.  He  died  of  the  gout,  a  dtsease  fbr 
which  he  professed  to  have  a  specific;  in 
November,  1775.  Besides  the  woiki 
akeady  mentioned,  he  wrote  novels  and 
plavs,  now  deservedly  forgotten.  Having 
had  a  quarrel  with  Gamck,  on  account 
of  the  rejection  of  one  of  his  dramas,  that 
celebrated  actor  characterized  Hill,  not 
unjusdy,  in  the  following  cansdc  ^igram : 

"  For  physic  and  farces  Iiii  rival  there  scarce  U ; 
His  farces  are  physic,  his  physic  a  farce  is." 

Hill,  Rob^t;  an  mdustrious  scholar, 
remarkable  for  his  application  to  stt^y, 
notwithstanding  the  obstacles  arinng  from 
domestic  penury,  and  a  menial  occupa- 
tion. He  viras  bom  in  1699,  at  Miswell, 
near  Tring,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  was 
M>prenticed  te  a  tailor  and  staynnker. 
To  those  employments  he  occasiomUy 
joined  that  of^  a  schoohnaster,  by  means 
of  which  he  widi  difficulty  suroorted 
hhnself  and  his  fiuuily.  In  spite  or  these 
discouragementa,  he  contrived  to  nuke 
himself  acquainted  with  me  Latin,  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages ;  and  he  exhibited 
so  much  literaiy  tiUent  as  to  attract  the 
favorable  notice  of  the  reverend  Joseph 
Spence,  who,  with  a  view  to  benefit  this 
pains-taking  student,  published  a  tract, 
entided  a  Parallel  between  a  most  cele- 
brated Man  of  Florence  (Magliabecchi) 
and  one  scarce  ever  heard  of  in  England, 
(R.  Him,  printed  at  Slrawbeny-hill,  1758, 
ovo.  By  the  asostance  of  his  friendly 
biographer,  Hill  whs  relieved  from  his 
embarrassments^  and  enabled  to  remove 
to  Buckingham,  where  he  died  m  1777. 
He  was  the  author  of  an  answer  to  bishop 
Clayton'b  Essav  on  Spirit ;  Criticisms  on 
the  Book  of  Job ;  and  a  tract,  entitled  the 
Character  of  a  Jew. 

Hill,  Rowland,  reverend,  son  of  sir 
Rowland  Hill,  was  bom  at  Hawkstone,  in 
1744,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge. While  yet  at  Eton,  he  embraced 
the  views  of  the  Methodists,  and  at  Cam- 
bridge he  preached  in  the  prison  and  in 
private  houses,  before  entraing  into  holy 
orders:  he  also  preached  in  the  taberna- 
cle and  chapel  of  Whitfield,  in  London — 
a  step  which  at  once  identified  him  wirti 
the  Cahrinistic  Methodists.  Family  influ- 
ence prevented  him,  however,  fh>m  for- 
mally joining  that  body,  his  avowed  pred- 
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ileetkm  f^  wblcli,  at  the  same  time,  ren- 
dered it  extremely  diffieuh  fi>r  him  to 
obtain  ordination  in  the  church.  At 
length  he  obtained  a  tide  to  ordera,  an^ 
ymiB  ofdained  deacon.  *'  Soon  ftfter,"  says 
a  notice  of  him,  ^thiaman  of  €fod  deter- 
mined upon  disobedience  to  earthly  stat- 
utes and  human  canon&  that  he  might  be 
obedient  to  a  heavenly  vunOn,  and  perform 
a  divine  and  immortal  work.  In  imita- 
tion, therefore,  of  his  illustrious  pal^n  $nd 
pattm,  Whitfield,  he  soon  began  to  lift 
up  his  voice  in  a  vnder  sphere  of  labor— to 
moclaim  the  gospel  to  liiBtening  crowds  in 
iMims,  meeting-houses,  and,  wheA  they 
were  too  smalTor  too  distant,  or  not  to  be 
procured,  in  streets  and  fields,  by  the 
Highways  and  hedges."  In  1783,  he  laid 
the  foimdation  of  Surry  chapel,  in  the 
BlackfiiarVroad,  London,  in  the  duties 
of  which  he  has  spent  about  the  half  of 
eveiy  subsequent  year,  employing  the  rest 
of  the  time  in  provincial  excursions.  His 
sermons  are  represented  to  be  a  siilgnlar 
mixture  of  solemn  exhortations  and  vio- 
lent denunciations:  sometimes  he  intro- 
duces odd  stories,  puns  and  jokes. 

Hill,  lord,  second  son  of  sir  John 
Hill,  baronet,  entered  the  aimy  at  the  age 
of  16,  and  vnB  soon  distinguiSshed  by  ms 
zeal,  his  acdvity,  and  the  mildnesf  of  his 
manners.  Hils  first  eomnnssion  vras  that 
ofenrign.  He  afterwards  obtained  leave 
of  absence  for  one  year,  to  complete  his 
militaiy  education  at  the  school  at  Stras- 
bour]g.  He  then  accompanied  bis  uncle, 
the  late  sir  Richard  Hill,  on  a  tour  in  Ger- 
many, France  and  Holland^  When  he 
returned,  he  WMpromoted  to  a  lieuten- 
ancy, aiul,  in  179S,  to  be  a  captain.  He 
next  accompanied  his  fiiend.  Mr.  Drake, 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Genoa,  as  his 
secretaiT.  From  thence  he  went  to  Tou- 
k>n,  ana  served  successively  as  aid-de- 
camp to  lord  Mulgrave,  general  CHara, 
and  sir  David  Dundas.  He  went  to  Egypt 
as  lieutenant-colone].  <  He  afterwards  serv- 
ed both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  viras 
made  brigadier-general  He  next  served  in 
Spain,  and  commanded  the  reserve  of  sir 
John  Moore's  army,  at  the  battle  of  €o- 
runna.  Subsequently  he  yra^  present  at 
thebatdesofRoleiaand  Vimiera,in  Por- 
tugal He  then  served  a  second  time  in 
Spain,  and,  general  Paget  being  wounded, 
he  took  the  conunand  of  his  corps.  He 
was  in  the  battle  of  T^vera,  and  was 
sligfatly  wounded  in  the  hand.  For  his 
conduct  he  received  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment, and  was  promoted  to  the  command 
of  the  94th  regiment  General  Hill  sur- 
prised a  French  corps^  under  the  com- 


mand of  genera]  Gtrard,  near  Arroyo  de 
Molinas,  fii  October,  1611.  This  corps, 
of  9500  foot  and  600  horse,  was  routed, 
and  all  who  composed  it  either  kilkd  or 
taken^  except  about  200  men ;  their  bag- 
g^^  &C.,  foiling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englii^.  He  th^n  marched  to  Merida,  and 
destroyed  the  enemy's  maga^es  there. 
He' was  next  with  the  army  under  Wel- 
hngton,  and  his  division  compeUed  the 
French  to  retreat  to  Vittoria.  He  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  much  on  other  occa- 
sions. On  the  conclusion  of  the  v^ar,  he. 
viras  created  a  peer.  Afterwards  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  English 
and  Hanoverian  troops  in  the  Netherluids, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  duke  df  Wel]in|;ton. 
At  Waterloo,  he  commanded  a  division 
of  the  army,  and  ^ntributed  much  to  its 
success.  His  lordship  has  been  honored 
with  several  foreign  orders  of  knighthood. 
When  the  duke  of  Wellington  became 
prime  minister,  lord  Hill  succeeded  him 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  which 
office  he  continues  to  bold,  since  the  duke 
has  been  succeeded  by  lord  Grey. 
-  HiMA ;  a  Sanscrit  word,  signifying  coldy 
winter.  Hence  Hanalava  mountains, 
(q.  V.) 

Himalaya,  Hibialeh,  or  Hibcala  Moun- 
tains, the  hums  of  the  ancients,  called, 
by  the  old  Indian  balrds,  the  Jang  (jfrnoun- 
tains,  is  a  snow-capped  chain,  nnng,  in 
gigantic  masses,  on  tne  ncTrthem  bounda- 
rv  of  Bengal  and  Upper  Hindoostan,  and 
mrming  the  rich  valley  g£  Cashmere  (the 
land  which  produces  the  costly  shawls). 
There  are  five  passes  over  these  mountains 
known  to  us,  one  of  which  leads  to  Thib- 
et, and  two  to  Chinese  Tartaiy.  These 
roads,  the  highest  in  the  world,  rise  to  an 
elevation  of  14,496  feet  To  these  moun- 
tains, piled  up  before  the  elevated  plateau 
of  eastern  Asia,  the  Hindoos  have  made 
pilgrimages  for  thousands  of  veara,  vint- 
mg  the  temples  and  altars  of*^  their  gods, 
where  the  Ganges,  the  holiest  of  their  riv- 
ers, roDs  out  mm  among  the  precipices 
and  snows,  and  where  secret  horrors  sur- 
round the  throne  of  Mohadeo.  No  Eu- 
ropean had  ventured  to  traverse  this  wil- 
derness for  foar  of  the  barbarous  Ghor- 
kas,  before  the  enterprise  vras  undertaken 
by  two  officers,  of  the  ^tish  army,  who 
served  in  the  camnuffns  of  1809  and  1815 
against  N^mul, — ^Kincpatrick,  whose  De- 
scription of  Nepaul  (1811)  made  us  ac- 
qUamted  with  the  eastern,  and  Fraser,  who 
has  given  an  account  of  the  western  part 
of  these  Indian  Alps ;  but,  in  1819,  Fran- 
cis Hamilton  mve  a  complete  picture  of 
this  country.   Fraser  published  his  jour- 
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nal  in  1890— Jounal  of  a  Tour  thiongfa  a 
Part  of  the  Snowy  Range  of  the  Himala 
Mountains,  and  to  the  Sources  of  the  Rhr- 
ers  Jumna  and  Ganges  (with  30  enmv- 
mga)k  Colebrooke  and  captain  Webb 
made  the  first  barometrical  and  trigonomet- 
rical measurements  of  the  Himaia  moun- 
tains, but  with  imperfect  instruments.  Ac- 
cording to  their  account,  the  height  of  the 
White  mountain,  or  Dhawala^Gviy  the 
Mont  Blanc  of  the  Indian  Alps,  at  whose 
foot  the  river  Ghandaki nses^dP  90^  north 
lat,  83^  45t  east  Ion.),  is  26,872  feet,  or.ac- 
cording  to  Blake,  who  corrected  their 
measurements,  28,015.  In  the  chain  of 
the  Andes,  Chimborazo  is  21,440  feet  hi^ ; 
in  the  Alps,  the  most  elevated  summit, 
Mont  Blanc,  is  15,766  feet  high.  The  low- 
est line  of  perpetual  snow,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Himala  mountains,  is  17,000 
feet ;  on  Chimborazo,  15,746 ;  on  the  Alps, 
8,300  feet  The  highest  point  of  the  Hima- 
lava  which  captain  Gerard  reached, — the 
Chipea-Pic,— on  the  borders  of  Chmes^ 
Tartaiy,  was  19,411  English  feet ;  on 
Chimliorazo,  Humboldt  reached  a  height 
of  19,374  En;;lish  feet  Webb  also  deter- 
mined the  height  of  27  oUier  summits  of 
the  Himalaya,  the  greatest  part  of  which 
he  found  to  be  above  20,000  feet,  and  the 
highest  to  be  25,769  feet  above  the  leveFof 
the  sea.  Captain  Hodgson  and  lieutenant 
Herbert  took  triffonometrical  measure- 
ments of  the  whole  central  chain  of  the 
Himala  mountains.  Among  38  summits, 
the  highest,  Jawabir  was  25^569,  and  the 
lowest  was  16,043  feet  high;  and  more 
than  20  p^aks  wore  higher  than  Chimbo- 
nzo.  They  he  between  30^  80^  and  28^ 
49^  south  la^  and  78^^  5V  and  80»  54'  east 
Ion.  from  Greenwich,  at  the  sources  of  the 
Yamuna  and  the  Ganges^  which  is  here 
caUed  Bhagirathiy  before  it  unites  with 
the  Yamuna,  the  Jahnavi  and  the  Alaka- 
nandra  in  the  plain.  In  the  summer  of 
1815,  Fraaer  ascended  higher  than  Webb 
had  done ;  he  was  the  iiiSt  European  who 
reached  Gangavatari  (Ganeautril  a  small 
temple,  sacred  to  Bhagirathi  (10,300  feet 
above  the  level  ofthe  8ea),the  point  to  which 
the  Hindoo  piknimages  are  directed.  After 
him«  captain  Hodgson,  in  the  summer  of 
1821,  ascended  to  a  height  of  12,914  feet, 
to  Vanara  Pugha,  where  the  river  Jumna, 
or  Yamuna,  bursts  out  of  a  bed  of  ice  and 
snow  300  feet  in  depth,  in  a  defile  ofthe 
Jumnotri,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
21,155  feet  Between  the  highest  peaks 
of  this  mountain,  the  overflowing  of  the 
streams  forms  a  sacred  lake,  where  the 
goddess  Yamuna  has  her  secret  residence, 
which  no  pilgrim  dares  to  approach.  The 


Bhagijrathi  also  rises  here,  anaong  thie  |;ia- 
ciers.  The  Jahmivi,  the  third  principal 
branch  of  the  Ganges,  has  its  source  not 
fer  from  hence,  but  at  the  northern  aide  of 
the  snowy  mountain  in  Thibet  These 
streams'  rush  along  in  nairo  w  beds^  worn 
deep  in  the  solid  granite,  through  dreadfUl 
chasms  and  precipices.  Steep  walls  as- 
cend perpenoicularly  fiom  a  sandv  |daui 
to  the  height  of  3000.  feet  A  smell  ridge 
lies  in  front,  of  600—700  feet  m  height, 
formed  of  sand-stone.  ,  Then  comes  a 
cham  fixmi  1500  to  5000  feet  in  boght,  con- 
sisting of  (quartz ;  behind  thisis  lime^tooe, 
7000  feet  high.  Next  succeeds  the  cmtrsl 
mountain,  separated  from  the  preceding 
by  the  valley  of  a  river.  The  principd 
masses  are  gneiss,  mica  and  clay-slate. 
The  streams  carry  dow|i  blocks  of  granite. 
There  is  no  trace  of  fftaciers.  In  me  wil- 
demess  of  ragged  ro^s,  hot  q)ring8  arise, 
overshadoweoDy  cedars  and  firs.  This 
dreadful  solitude  is  the  home  of  the  prim- 
itive Indian  mythological  world,  but  the 
land  has  been  made  entireW  desolate  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  Ghorka  (who,  not  long 
aso,  governed  Nepaul);  and  the  misery 
of  the  inhabitants  makes  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  happiness  of  the  divine  fife 
which  the  Indian  poets  fepcesented  as  ex- 
isting in  this  place.  The  principal  di£fer- 
ence  between  the  European  and  Asiatic 
Alpine  world  is  in  the  richness  and  variety 
of  trees  and  plants  which  the  latter  dis- 
plays, whose  splendor  and  beauty,  even  on 
the  border  of  perpetual  snow,  astonish  the 
traveller.  Tne  oarley,  which  comes  to  ^ 
perfection  on  the  mountam^  at  the  height 
of  14,000  feet,  is  so  extremely  productive, 
that  a  person  at  Vienna,  1822,  raised  from 
a  single  barley-coni  15  perfect  ears,  334 
corns.  (See  Alex,  von  Humboldt's  S^ri:^ 
HxUion  des  Mantagnea  de  Vbidi,  and  A.  W. 
von  Schlegel's  Indian  Library,  i,  4.) 

HiifMEL,  Frederic  Henry,  a  popular 
German  composer  in  the  li^^fater  kind  of 
music,  and  a  celebrated  pianist,  bom,  1765^ 
in  Brandenburg,  studied  theology,  and, 
having  played  in  the  presence  of  me  king, 
while  m  Fotsdam,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  clerical  appointment,  was  made 
bv  him  his  chapel-master,  and  sent  to  trav- 
el Himmel  died,  1814,  in  Beiiin.  He 
thought  too  highly  of  his  own  powers^  and 
liked  a  gay  life,  so  that  he  did  not  study 
enough,  as  is  perceptible  in  his  greater  com- 

Sisitions.    His  Ftmehon  is  |us  best  opera, 
any  ofhis  songs  are  still  suiig  in  Gennany. 
HiTTCKELBiAifN,  Abraham,   bom,  16^ 
in  Saxonjr,  was,  for  a  long  time,  a  ders]^- 
He  was  a  leaned  Qn- 
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(Hamburg,  1694, 4to^  u  the  fim  that  was 
printed  in  Arainc  He  died  in  16d5.  He 
'was  an  amiable  man,  of  a  sensitive  spirit, 
and  his  dea&  is  supposed  to  hare  been 
hastened  by  a  Hbelious  pamphlet  written 
against  him. 

HuTDENBURO,  Charies  Frederic ;  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  celebrat- 
ed for  his  discovery  of  the  combinatory 
analysis.  He  was  bom  at  Dresden,  1739, 
and  smdied  medicine,  together  with  intel- 
lectual philosophy,  natural  philosophy, 
mathematics  and  belles-lettres.  In  1781, 
he  was  appointed  extraordinaryprofessor 
of  pl^loaophy  at  Leipsic ;  in  178o,  he  was 
made  ordinary  professor  of  natural  philos* 
oph  vat  the  same  universi^.  Manyforei^ 
academies  and  learned  societies  elected  hmi 
a  member.  Died  1806.  His  works  are  enu^ 
merated  in  Meusel's  QdehrUa  DeiOschland, 

Hi:n>oo8,  or  Gewtoos  :  the  primitive 
inhabiumts  of  the  East  Indies ;  one  of  the 
most'  ancient  nations ;  dlstingui^ed  for 
their  humanity,  gentleness,  industiy,  and 
polished  by  letters  and  the  arts,  at  a  lime 
when  most  of  Aeir  Asiatic  rieighbors  were  . 
yet  only  in  the  first  stages  of  civilization, 
wlien  tne  Greeks  lay  in  obscurity,  and  the 
people  of  Europe  in  general  were  desti- 
tute both  of  the  useful  and  the  fine  arts. 
They  form  a  numerous  people,  have  pre- 
served their  national  character  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  even  under  the  dominion  of 
forekners,  and  have  retained,  to  the  pres- 
ent &j,  their  language,  their  written  char- 
acten^  their  government,  reli^on,  rhan- 
ners,  customs  and  habtts  of  hfb.  They 
are,  in  general,  of  a  brownish-yellow  com- 
plexion, but  the.Jiigher  and  richer  classes 
are  almost  as  wfaito  as  Europeans.  They 
are' somewhat  above  the  middle  height, 
weD-oroportioned, and, inpardcular,  vfery 
flexible  and  dexterous.  Tneyare  remark- 
able for  their  small  hands.  Temperance, 
frugality,  hospitality,  and  obliging  man- 
ners, are  the  favondile  traits  in  their  char- 
acter. They  are  reproached  with  indo- 
lence and  avarice.  They  possess  great 
tiatural  talents,  but  are,  at  present,  depriv- 
ed of  opportunities  for  their  developement 
In  earlier  times,  before  they  were  oppress- 
ed by  a  foreign  yoke,  they  had  reached  a 
higher  degree  of  civilization,  and  their 
country  has  been  considered  as  the  cradle 
of  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  prac- 
tise agriculture,  breeding  of  cattle,  fishing, 
hunting  and  mining,  rniey  cultivate  for- 
ests, and  are  largely  engaged  in  manuftc- 
turea,  commerce  and  navigation.  They 
manufacture  cloths  of  a  great  variety  and 
value,  particularly  6f  cotton  and  silk; 
among  which  are  the  finest  musKns,  fine 


rihawls,  imUs,  cordovan  leather,  &e.,  and 
are  inimitable  m  dyeing.  In  ^e  arts  of 
music  aad  painting,  they  are  backward, 
but  in  dancing,  statuary  and  architecture, 
the]rare  more  advanced.  They  are  ac- 
quainted vrith  arithmetic,  astronomy  and 
chronology,  and  are  very  Ibnd  of  poetry 
and  singing.  The  most  extraonfinarv  cus- 
tom of  the  Hindoos  is  the  bunoinff  o^  wid- 
ows at  the  -funeral  of  their  humnds— a 
practice  which  has  prevailed  from  times  im- 
memorial. (See  iSy^eef^  This  boming  of 
the  widovirs  exists  chieffy  in  the  countries 
governed  by  the  nativ^  jninces.  Hie  di- 
vision of  the  peoi^  into  several  entirely 
distinct  orders,  or  classes,  which  has  exist- 
ed finom  the  remotest  t]mes,fbrms  Uie  castiBS. 
(See  Castes.)  There  are  four  castes,  whic^ 
to  the  great  disadvantage  of  cultivation, 
are  essentiaDy  and  perpetually  separate 
fipom  each  other,  so  that  no  trausition  fiom 
one  to  another  is  possiMe;  no  connex- 
ion between  them  by  marriage,  or  in  any 
other  way,  is  permitted,  and  no  individual 
of  one  class  can  assume  die  haUts  or  en- 
sage  in  the  occupations  of  another*  The 
distinction  is  complete,  in  every  sensed  he- 
reditai^  and  personal;  all  the  privileges  or 
disabihties  are  inherited ;  no  one  is  peimk- 
ted  tobecome  what  he  is  destined  to  be  by 
nature,  but  he  is  obliged  to  become  what 
his  birth  permits,  or  to  remain  whatit con- 
demns him  to  be.  The  dif^test  trans- 
cression  of  these  laws  is  pimished  with 
lorn  of  caste,  and  sometimes,  iripaniciilar 
cases,  vrith  death.  Even  tile  difi»renee  of 
food  is  precisely  marked  out  The  three 
higher  castes  are  prohibited  entnely  the 
use  of  fledi ;  the  fi>urth  is  allowed  to  eat 
all  kinds,  except  beef;  but  onhr  die  lowest 
classes  of  the  mtti  casto  are  allowed  every 
kind  of  fi>od,  vrithout  restriction.  Thus 
the  lower  the  rank  of  a  Hindoo,  the  less 
he  is  restricted  in  his  food  and  drink;  but^ 
on  the  otiier  hand,  the  other  burdensome 
restrictions  increase  with  the  inferiority  of 
rank.  The  first  and  noblest  caste -is  called 
Brcihmana^  and  is  the  class  of  die  Bra- 
mines,or  Brabroanes,who  are  priests,  schol- 
ars, teachera  in  schools  ana  academies, 
lawyerB,  and  state  ofiicers.  (See  Bra- 
fittfu.)  The  second  noble  wder  is  called 
Cnhairvm^  or  CftdUeree,  and  is  composed 
of  theCshatriyas,  or  Ri^a-putras,  the  Jongs 
and  warriois.  They  preserve  the  nime 
Rig-ftOSf  Baja-futra»y  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, in  their  old  hereditary  dominions 
in  Hindostan.  The  third  noUe  caste  is 
called  Bite,  or  VaisifaB ;  it  is  composed  of 
husbandmen  and  merchants*  Tne  mer- 
chants are  called  Bomon^,  or  WamicBM, 
The  fourth  nohle  caste  is  tiiat  oflhe  Sood- 
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row,  or  SSIkucfer,  and  comi»reheDds  the  ard- 
aans  and  laborers.  Besides  these  four 
castes,  with  their  subdivisions,  there  are 
numerous  mixed  castes,  or  spurious  classesi 
called  Burrun  Shunker,  which  have  sprung 
from  the  unauthorized  unions  of  individ- 
uals of  different  cashes.  These  mixed 
races  fonn  a  transition  to  the  degraded 
outcasts,  the  Pariaa^  (q.  v.)^  Chadys  and 
PeUyety  that  is,  contemptible,  vile,  unclean 
men.  These  consist  of  those  unhappy 
virretches  who  are  obliged  to  do  whatever  no 
one  else  can  do  without  pollution.  They 
are  not  only  considered  unclean  them- 
selves, but  they  render  unclean  every  thing 
they  touch.  They  are  deprived  of  aU 
civil  privileges,  and  stigmatized  by  partic- 
ular laws,  regulatinjf  their  mode  of  U&f 
(heir  houses  and  their  furniture ;  they  are 
not  allowed  to  visit  the  pagodas,  or  tem- 
ples, of  the  other  castes,  put  have  then* 
own  pagodas  and  religious  exercises ;  they 
are  not  suffered  to  enter  the  houses  of  the 
other  castes  (if  it  is  done  incautiously,  or 
fit>m  necessity,  such  a  place  is  purified  by 
religious  canmonies);  they  must  not  ap- 
pear in  public  markets,  are  confined 
to  the  use  of  particular  welb,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  suiround  -mth  bones  of 
animals,  to  warn  others  agauist  using 
th»m\  they  dwell  in  miserable  hovel^ 
distant  fixun  cities  and  villages,  and  are 
under  no  restrictions  in  re^^  to  food. 
To  the  Hindoos  belong  the  Seiks,  JatB, 
Ri^poota,  Mafarattas^  me  Singalese^  &c., 
of  wBom  some  have  gone  over  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion ;  others,  like  the  Seiks, 
have  a  religion  of  their  own.  (See  Bengaij 

MfOiology  and  ReUgioiif  and  huUan  Lcm- 
guoM.)  The  abbe  Dubois,  Mdio  lived  in 
me  East  Indies  for  thirty  years^  has  de- 
scribed the  Hindoos,  in  a  fiuthful,  com- 
plete and  lively  manner,  in  his  woik 
Mtursj  hutitu^na  et  drimoniei  des  Peu- 
pUs  d'Me  (Paris,  18SS,  3  vols.). 

HiNDoosTAjr,  or  HinnosTAN,  or  IimiA 
Triis  SIDE  THE  Ganges  ;  an  extensive  re- 
gion in  the  south  of  Asia,  between  lat  7°  56^ 
and  35«»N., and  Ion.  67°  and  92^  WE.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  on  the  east  by  the  Birman 
empire  ami  the  bay  of  Bengal,  on  the 
9011th  and  southwest  by  the  Indian  ocean, 
and  on  the  west  by  Bdoochistan  and  Af- 
ghanistan. Its  greatest  lengtii,  from  north 
to  south,  is  about  1800  miles ;  its  ^;reatest 
breadth,  1500  miles.  Its  superficial  area 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  Hamilton  at  1,280,000 
square  miles.  Some  writers  divide  it  into 
four  great  divisions,  Northern  Hindoostan, 
Hindoostan  Proper,  the  Deccan,  and  the 


countrjr  south  of  the  Krishna;  othen 
comprise  the  two  last  under  the  Deccan, 
and  call  the  two  4rBt  IBiuUostan,  The 
mountains  are  the  Himalaya  (q.  v.)  in  the 
north,  and  the  Ghauts  in  the  Deccan. 
The  latter  are  divided  into  two  ridges,  the 
Eastern  and  Western.  The  Western 
Qhauts,  the  longest  ridge,  extend  fixim 
cape  Comorin  to  the  l^mtee  or  Surat 
river,  including  about  13  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, with  a  smgle  opening  of  16  milesy 
which  admits  the  Paniany.  Their  dis- 
tance fix>m  the  coast  is  usuallv  about  4d 
miles— seldom  more  than  70 ;  their  hodbt 
computed  fiom  3000  to  4000  feet  Tb& 
Eastern  Ghauts  extend  fix>m  the  north  €€ 
the  Cauveiy,  lat  ll'^  20^  N^  to  the  banks 
of  the  Krishna,  lat  W  N.— The  word 
ghaut  signifies  a  pass  through  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  high  land  is  called  bala- 
rhaut  (that  is,  above  the  passes!  and  the 
K>w  land  pojfunrghaui  (that  is,  below  the 
passes).  The  country  between  the  ridges 
IS  generally  taUe  land,  and  some  or  it 
very  fertile.  These  mountains  are  gener> 
ally  composed  of  granite,  and  on  the 
western  side  are  extensive  forests  of  teak 
timber.  The  jnincipal  rivets  are  the  In- 
dus (q.  v,\  the  Ganges  (q.  v.),  and  the 
Burrampooter.  (q.  v.)  Beiside  these  are 
the  Nerbudda,  tne  Godavery,  the  Krishna, 
and  other  considerable  streams.  In  a 
country  of  such  extent  and  diversity  of 
siur&ce,  the  climate  must  of  course  be 
vety  various.  In  the  ncnih  it  is  mild ;  in 
Sind  and  the  neighboring  provinces,  and 
on  the  coasts,  the  heat  is  excessive.  The 
mevailing  winds  are  the  monsoons,  (q.  v.) 
The  wcA\  .of  the  country  i%  in  general, 
remarkably  fertile,  and  the  vegetation  is 
extremely  rapid.  There  are  two  cn^  a 
year,  one  i^  September  and  October,  and 
the  other  in  March  and  April  Among 
the  vegetable  productions  may  be  men- 
tioned com,  rice,  maize,C8ugar-cane,  betel, 
pin^r,  cocoa,  coffee^  mulberries,  cotton, 
indigo,  safiFron,  the  dififerei^  fruit  trees  of 
Europe,  palms,  bananas^  teak,  benzoin, 
camphor,  bamboo,  ^cc  The  minend 
kingdom  is  alao  extremely  rich.  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  and  other  metab,  por- 
celain earth,  porphyry,  salq>etre,  bmx, 
diamonds,  ^tc,  are  among  its  productioDa 
Among  the  animals  are  found  the  f^khaa^ 
the  ourang-outan^  and  a  great  vanety  of 
monkeys.  Dears,  tigen^  bunaloes»  gazelle^ 
wild  boars,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  jack- 
als, &C.  The  immense  serp^ts  some- 
times reach  the  size  of  dO  feet.  Among 
the  birds  are  pelicans,  cassowaries^  par- 
rots, swans,  &c  The  mass  of  the  ffindoo 
and  Mohammedan  population  is  at  aboot 
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die  aune  dejnee  of  civifizatioii,  but  there 
«re  some  tnbes  which  are  in  a  state  of 
baiharism.  Besidee  the  Hindoos  (q.  v.), 
the  i|ihabitants  are  Afghans  (q.  vA  dis- 
persed about  the  country  under  a  feudal 
sovemment ;  Parsees  or  Guebres  f  q.  t.), 
^uifidel8),'who  are  found  principally  on 
the  western  coast,  and  spedc  a  Persian 
dialect;  Arsbianfl^  also  on  the  western 
coast,  descendants  of  merchants  fbnnerly 
established  in  Hindoostan,  who  differ  fioni 
the  other  inhabitants  in  language,  com- 
plexion, features  and  numnere;  Moguls 
or  Monguls  (a.  v.),  who  established  them- 
sdves  in  the  oth  centuiv,  and  founded  the 
Mogul  empire  in  the  16th  century;  Be- 
loo^hes  in  the^  north-west  Among  so 
man^  nations,  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
religious  systems,  but  the  principal  re- 
ligion is  Bramanism  f  see  Inman  Jm/Oiolih' 
^),  much  modified  m  some  parts  of  the 
country  (see  JSeiks] ;  that  of  the  Nepolese 
18  Bucbfaism  (see  Bttddha);  that  of  the 
Albans,  Belootches,  Anibs,  and  sbme 
Hindoo  natiyes,  is  Islamism.  The  num- 
ber <»  the  inhabitantB  is  yeiy  uncertain. 
Hamilton  estimated  that  of  the  continental 
pan  at  132;000,000;  others  have  earned 
the  estimate  to  180,000,000,  and  some 
have  reckoned  it  at  110,000,000.  The 
Sanscrit  (q.  v.),  the  original  language  of 
the  countty,  is  so  ancient  that  neither 
hisloiy  nor  tradition  makes  mention  of 
it  as  a  spoken  lansuage.  The  oldest  lan- 
guages deriTed  from  it  are  the  Pracrit, 
we  Bafi,  and  the  Zrad,  which  are  tlie 
sacred  languages  of  different  sects.  The 
modem  dialects  have  nine  tenths  of  the 
words  in  common,  but,  except  tlie  Hin- 
doostanee,  which  is  spoken  every  wiiere, 
and  the  Gujerattee,  -much  is  the  foeneial 
language  of  the  markets,  they  are  aS  local 
(See  BniHan  Languagts.)  Tlie  privileged 
castes  {a.  v.)  alone  arejpermitted  to  culti- 
vate the  sciences.  The  lower  castes, 
however,  are  allowed  to  study  rhetoric, 
moral  philosophy  and  poetiy,  but  litera- 
ture and  science  are  no  lonffer  encouraged 
as  formerly.  The  Engli£  language  is 
becoming  more  general,  and  the  dialects 
of  Hindoostan  seem  destined  tb  become 
dead  languages.  (See  hMm  LUeraiwre.) 
Tbe  English  government  has,  indeed, 
acquired  such  a  preponderance,  that 
123,000,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hindoos- 
tan  are  dependent  on  it,  either  as  subjects, 
tributaries  or  allies.  The  nizam  of  Hy- 
denhad,  the  rajahs  of  Mysore  and  Tra- 
vanpore,  the  Mahratta  prince  Holcar,  the 
Mahratta  rajah  of  Nagpour,  the  rajah 
Guieowar,  tba  nabob  of  Oude,  and  some 
odiera^  are  bound  to  pay  a  tribute,  fumiah 


aid  in  war,  and  are  forbidden  to  admit 
European  officers  into  their  armies,  or  to 
receive  foreicn  ambassadors.  The  Mah- 
ratta prince  siudia,  the  rajah  of  Nepaul, 
and  tne  Seiks,  are  idlies  of  the  English 
East  India  company,  but,  excepting  the 
Seiks,  have  only  a  precarious  indepen- 
dence. In  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
form  of  government  is  a  mae  despotism. 
Hindoostan  was  divided  oy  Aurengzebe 
into  numerous  proviiices,  which  continue 
to  form  political  divisions  in  the  Eng^if^ 
possessions,  but  they  have  been  discon- 
tinued in  the  Indian  states.  The  follow- 
ing table  contains  a  view  of  these  prov- 
inces, with  the  corresponding  preadencies 
or  states  of  the  present  day : — 

Pruidsneiu  «r  ImHam,  State*, 

Bombay  presidency,  Raja- 

poots. 
Bengal,   state    of    Sindia, 

states  of  the  Rajapoots. 
Bengal,  states  of  the  Bun- 

deicund,  nabob  of  Oude. 
Bensa],  rmbob  of  Oude. 
BormNiy ,  sbite  of  the  Nizam. 
BengaL 
Ma£as. 
Bengal. 

State  of  the  Nizam. 
State  of  the  Nizam. 
Bombay,  rajah  of  Setara, 

state  oi  the  Nizam. 
State  of  the  Seiks. 
Madras. 

Madras,rajahofTravancorB.  ' 
Bengal,  Seiks. 
Bengal,  rajah  of  Nagpour. 
Ben«iL 
Boi^y,  state  of  Guieowar, 

state  of  Holcar. 
State  of  the  Nizam. 
Madraa 
Madras. 

Bombay,  state  of  Ho&ar. 
Bombay,  state  of  Guieowar. 

Seiks. 


Agimere, 
Agra, 

Allahabad, 

Oude, 

Aurungabad, 

Bahar, 

Balagat, 

Bengal, 

Berar, 

Bider, 

BejqxMMT, 

Cashmere, 

Coimbetore, 

Cochin, 

Delhi, 

Gondwana, 

Gorval, 

Guzerat, 

Hyderabad, 
Canara, 
Camatic,' 
Candeisb, 
Cutch, 
Lahore  or 
Punjab, 
Mysore, 
Malabar, 

Malwa, 

Nepaul, 
Onssa, 
Salem  and  \ 

Baramal,  \ 
Northern     i 

Circars,     \ 
Sindy, 
Travancore, 

We  have  aheady  ncientxiDed  the  states 


lta]ah  of  Mysore. 

Madraa 

Bengal,   states   of 

Holcar. 
NepauL 
Bengal. 

Madras; 

Madraa 

State  of  ffindy. 
Rajah  of  Travancore. 


Sindia, 
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of  HindoBtan  wfaidi  preeenre  an  appear- 
ance of  independence.  Tlie  rest  of  the 
countiy  belong  to  the  En^ish,  except 
die  tenitories  m  the  poflsesBion  of  Euro- 
pean powers.  These  are  Goa,  Daroaun 
and  Diu,  belonging  to  Portuffal  (see  hidia, 
Portimeae);  Pondicheny,  Kunlkdj  Malie, 
Chandema^re,  and  the  ketones  of  Cali- 
cut, Surat  and  Masutipatnm,  belonging  to 
France  (see  Mta,  Drmch),  and  Tranque- 
bar  and  Serampore,  belonging  to  Den- 
mark. (See  buUa,  DanUk ;  see  also  the 
articles  Ead  huUa  CompanitM^  Bengal, 
Bombtttft  Madras,  &c.)  The  name  of 
Hindooetan,  as  bdbre  stated,  is  of  foreign 
origin,  the  Bramins  having  no  senenil 
name  for  the  countiy  over  which  their 
doctrines  have  been  disseminated.  When 
the]^  spoke  of  it  as  a  whole,  they  designat- 
ed it  by  the  epitiiets  Medhyama,  or  cen- 
tra] ;  Ponva^lummi,  or  land  of  ri^teous- 
ness ;  or  Eharat-Khande,  country  of  Bha- 
rat,  one  of  nine  brothers,  whose  &ther 
governed  the  whole  worid.  The  eariy 
annate  of  the  Hindoos  are  so  &bulous, 
that  it  Is  difficult  to  separate  the  truth 
fiom  fiction.  Their  own  opinion  of  tlieir 
antiquity  is  wholly  chimerical;  yet  the 
astronomical  knowledge  of  tlie  Gamins, 
and  the  monuments  of  Hindoo  architec- 
ture and  sculpture,  prove  the  great  anti- 
<{uity  of  this  people,  whose  countiy  was 
httle  known  to  the  Greeks  previous  to 
the  conquests  of  Alexander,  That  con- 
queror carried  his  arms  beyond  the  Indus, 
and  Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of  his  succes- 
sors, advanced  as  &r  as  the  Ganses.  Ar- 
aaces,  kinj^  of  the  Partliians,  and  some  of 
the  Bactnan  kiogs,  also  made  extensive 
conquests.  About  two  centuries  before 
the  Chrisdan  era,  the  Parthians  and 
Scythians  overran  all  Northern  India,  or 
Inao-Scytkia,  as  Ptolemy  caUs  it.  In  the 
middle  of  the  7th  centuiy,  the  Chinese 
penetrated  to  the  countries  on  the  Gan- 
ges. At  the  beginning  of  the  next  centu- 
iy, the  followers  of  Mohammed  invaded 
.Hindoostan,  subjected  neariy  the  whole  of 
the  Moultan,  and  established  themselves 
in  Northern  India.  One  of  the  governors 
of  the  conquered  provinces,  Mahmoud 
(q.  v.),  becoming  independent  master  of 
Ghiznih  (Gazna),  was  the  frrst  modem 
conqueror  of  Hindoostan,  and  founded  the 
MusBubnan  dynasty  of  the  Ghaznevides, 
which  lasted  &om  797  to  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century;  he  is  said  to  havepushed 
his  conquests  as  &r  as  Goa.  The  last 
prince  of  this  dynasty  was  deposed  in 
1152,  by  Kassim  Ghauri,  founder  of  the 
Ghauiide  dynasty,  which  derived  its  name 
£wn  the  country  of  Ghaur,  and  resided  in 


Lahore;  the  Ghaurides  subdued  Kanam 
and  the  kingdom  of  Bisnagor,  the  Mouhan, 
Delhi,  and  me  country  as  far  as  Benares. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  13di  centuiv,  the 
emfnre  of  the  Ghaurides  was  divided,  and 
Kutub,  who  received,  for  ins  share,  the 
conquests  in  India,  fi)Unded  the  Patau  dy- 
nasty  (or,  as  some  call  it,  the  Iletmishi  dy- 
nasQr),  and  made  Delhi  the  seat  of  lus 
empure.  The  reigns  of  the  Patau  empe- 
rors were  distuibed  bv  the  invasions' of 
Gengis  Klian  fq.v.)and  Tameriane.  (q-^-) 
In  1525,  the  Mogul  dvnasly  was  placea 
on  the  throne  of  Hindoostan  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  Babur.  (See  Mogult.)  Akbar 
(q.  v.),  his  grandson,  confimied  and  ex- 
tended his  power  in  the  northern  part  of 
HindoostaiL  and  reduced  Bengal  The 
history  of  this  part  of  the  countiy  is  veiy 
confused  and  uncertain,  till  the  13th  cen- 
tury. Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, Tameriane  had  taken  possession  of 
it,  and  it  had  subsequently  been  subject  to 
native  jninces  or  to  the  Mohammedan 
emperois  of  DelhL  Akbar  (died  1604) 
also  reduced  Cabul  and  Ca8hzner&  He 
divided  his  empue  into  16  subahs  (^v- 
emments),  which  were  subdivided  mto 

Erovinces;  the  latter  were  administered 
y  govemoiB,  called  nabobs.  One  of  his 
descendants,  Aureng-Zebe  (q.  v.),  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  after  having  poisoned  his 
father  and  put  to  death  hu  two  brotheis. 
He  carried  the  Mofful  empire  to  its  highest 
pitch  of  power  and  gl<^ry.  The  Manrat- 
tas  (q.  v.),  a  vmrlike  people  from  the 
Ghauts,  were  joined  by  several  of  the 
Hindoo  princes,  and,  under  the  command 
of  Seviuee,  conquered  an  extenave  terri- 
tory. Auieng-Zebe  vras  obliged  to  treat 
ydth  them,  and  to  vield  them  one  quarter 
of  the  revenue  of^the  provinces  m  the 
Deccan,  which  they  had  overrun.  After 
the  death  of  Aureng-Zebe,  his  empire 
continually  declined,  uid  became  the  prey 
to  revolt  and  anarchy.  The  power  of  the 
Mahrattas,  in  the  mean  time,  wbs  rapidly 
extending,  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  18tli 
centuiy,  the  possessions  of  the  Mogul  em- 
perors, although  their  persons  continued 
to  be  respected,  were  reduced  to  the  city 
ofDelhi  and  its  territory.  The  last  Mosul 
emperor  received  a  pension  from  the 
Englisli,  who  (1803)  took  possession  of 
DeUii  and  Agra. 
HiNDOsTAN.  (See  Hindoostan,) 
Hing-Chino  (Chinese,  meaning  rqm- 
senUdion  qf  sound).  The  Chinese  alpha- 
bet is  composed  of  ideographic  and  nho- 
netic  signs;  these  phonetic  signs  are  all 
Bj^Uabic ;  tl^y  are  called  by  tlie  Chinese 
Ang-chimg,  of  which,  according  to  Abel 
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Remusal's  Chinese  Grammar,  p.  4,  tmlTof 
the  alphabet  cpu^sts.  Tlie  Chitiese  have 
also  a  sign  fay  which  they  can  render  ide- 
ographic mgns  phonedc,  which^  for  in- 
stance^ becomes  necessary,  when  they 
wish  tb  wnte  fbreign  pix^r  nouns,  and 
have  no  sounds  among  their  phonetic 
characters  which  express  the  foreign 
sound,   (See  Hierogbfphics.) 

HiifeHAM ;  a  post-town  in  Plymouth 
county,  Massachusetts,  14  miles  south  of^ 
Boston.    It  is  built  at  tb&head  of  an  arm 
of  Massachusetts  bay,  and  is  a.  handsome 
and  coQopact  Village.'    The  manufocture  ^ 
of  wooden- ware  is  carried  on  very  exten- 
siveW,  and  umhreDaa  are  m^e  in  conmd- 
erabk  quantities.     Hingham^  has   some 
navigation,  besides  what  is  required  for 
the  m^posal  of  its  manufactures.    There 
are  five  houses  for  public  worship,  and  an 
academy.     A  newspaper   i$   published- 
liere.    The  mackerel  fishery  is  carried  opt 
to  a  considerable  extent  from  this  place. 
The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  ^hla 
business,  in  1821,  was  27,  and'  the  mack* 
erel  -taken  amounted  to  10,875  barrels  Tn 
1830,  the  ntunber  of  vessels  employed  hi 
the  fisfaenr  was  &I,  and  the  number  of 
barrels  taken,  44,878.    Upwards  of  8000 
hogsheads  of  salt  were   con^med   for 
striking  and   packing   mackerel   caught 
ifonrHingham  in  the  last-mendoned  yeai^. 
Populatibn,  ih  1830, 3357.    Major-general 
Benjamin  Lincoln  was  bom  here,  in  17^ 
liipPARCHUs.    (See  Hippias,) 
HiPFiAS ;  prince  of  Athens,  son  of  thct 
great  Piaistratu8,.afle^  whose  death,  hei  as- 
sumed the  government,  in   conjunction 
with  his  bnSher  Hipparchus:  the  latter 
was  assassinated  during  tlie  Panatheneea, 
while  condutftin^  tt  'sdlemn  procession  to 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  by  a  band  of  con- 
spirasors,  under  two  young  Greeks,  Har- 
modius  and  Anstoffiton.     Hippias  now 
seized  the  reins  6f  me  government  alone, 
.and  revenged  the  death  of  his  brother  by 
imposing  taxes   on   the   people,  selliiig 
offices,  and  putting  to  death  all  of  whom 
he  entertained  the  least  suspicion,  after 
having  forced  them  to  confbss  by  the  most 
dreadful  tortures.    This  fitte  fell  even  up- 
on several  of  his  bedt  firiends,  whom  Aris- 
togiton,  full  of  indignation,  had  fidsely 
accused  as  conspirators.    The  Athenians^ 
wearied  with  these  crueldes,  foraded  a 
pkn  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke* 
Th€»r  found  means  to  bribe  the  priests  of 
the  Delphic  oracle,  which  commanded  the 
Spartans  to  release  the  Athenians  £rom 
the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistraddes.    In  com- 
pliance with  the  command  of  the  divine 
rytlua,  S^aiVBL  broke  off  her  aUionce  with 
T0&.  v[.  '  29 


thetyrantof  Athens,  who  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  unitecf  attack  oif  his  K>reigQ 
and  domesdc  ^nexmes.  Hippias  yyo^  6x% 
pelled  from  the  city  B.  C.  510,  and  Athens 
tN:eathed  more  freely.  But  the  means  by 
which  the  voice  of  the  oracle  had  been 
gained,  did  not  remain  a  secret,  -and  the 
Spartan^  filled  with  indignation,  demand- 
ed the  restoration  of  Hippias,  but  without 
success.^  Him>ia8  now  sou^  protection 
and,  support  m>m  Artaphernes,  the  satrap 
of  Sardi^l,  atid  induct  Darius,  who  was 
already  irritated  against  the. Athenians,  on 
account  of  the  assistance  which  they  had 
rendered  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  to  kequire . 
them  to  receive  Hippias.  Their  decisive 
refusal  kindled  the  first  war  of  the  Per- 
sians against  the  European  Greeks.  But 
the  botue  of  Ma^thon,  in  490,  destroyed, 
with  the  army  of  Dariiis,  the  hopes  of^ 
Hippias ;  he  himself  fell  on  that  bloody 
day,  fighting  against  his  country.— J9ip- 
pias  was  also  the  name  of  a  sophist. 

HippocENTAURs,  in  myth61ogy ;  a  spe- 
cies of  monsters,  sprung  fiom  die  umon 
of  a  Centaur  and  mare.  From  the  deriva- 
tion of  th^  word)  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  denotes  a  rider  who  spears  an  ox  from 
on  horsebacks  for  this  term  is  compound- 
ed of  the  wora$  tnitoi,  KtvvM  and  raV^s. 

Hippocrates,  the  most  famous  among 
the  Greek  physicians,' fbunder  of  a  sefaool 
in  medicine,  and  author  of  the  first  attempt 
at  a  scientific  treatment  of  medicine,  wa& 
bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  in  the  cit}'  of 
th^  same  nanie,  B.  C.  456,  and  belonged  to 
the  celebrated  family  of  Asclepiades,  or 
descendants  of  ^sculapius,  from  whom 
Hippoorates  was  the  17th  in  descent* 
His  fiuher,  Heraclides,  a  physician,  in^ 
structed  him  in  the  art  of  physic,  and  his' 
education  was  conducted  with  all  the  care 
that  was  uSvial  itk  'the  principal  families, 
during  the  flourishing  period  of  Greece. 
He  pmbably  enjoyed  me  instruction  of  the 
philosophers  then  living  at  Athens,  and, 
among  th^n,  of  Heractttus.  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  vi^ting.the  dif- 
ferent cities  of  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  hi  his  art.  He  remained  longcust 
in  Thrace  and  Thessaly,  particularly  in 
the  Thracian  island  Thasus,  and  probably 
travelled  also  over  a  great  part  of  Aoa.  He 
^ed  in  his  90th  year.  The  writings 
which  are  extant  under  the  name  of  Hip- 
pocrates cannot  all  be  asci^bed  to  him* 
There  were  several  of  the  name.  Some 
of  these  writings  are  the  productions  of 
the  Alexandrian  school.  Others,  though 
genuine,  have  been  collected,  altered,  ex- 
plained, and  mixed  with  additions  by  his 
deatendants.     The  genuine  writings  of 
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Hippocrates  are,  the  first  and  thicd  bodt 
on  epidemics ;  aphorisms ;  the  treatise  on 
diet ;  on  airi  waters  and  situations;  on 
prcM^ostics;  some  suigical  treatises;  the 
oath ;  the  law.  The  most  esteemed  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Geneva,  of  1657,  in  2  vols^ 
foho.  Besides  this,  we  may  mention  thKt 
by  Van  der  Linden  {Leyden,  1665, 2  vols.1 
and  that  by  Chaitier  (raria,  163^79, 13 
vols.,  fblio,  tosether,  with  Galen).  The 
latest  is  by  Kfihn  (vol.  1st.,  Leipsic,  1825). 
Hippocrates  was  a  zealous,  unwearied 
obsenrer  of  nature,  and  considered  dis- 
eases with  a  free  qurit,  unprejudiced  by 
any  system ;  hence  we  have  mm  him  the 
finest  description  of  their  natural  course, 
disturbed  neither  by  medicines  nor  by  any 
violent  or  precipitate  interference.  He 
was  b^  this  means  best  enabled  to  become 
acquamted  with  the  healing  power  of  na- 
ture, and  with  the  different  ways  in  which 
she  efiects  the  reslomtion  of  the  sick,  as 
well  as  with  the  exterior  means  by  which 
she  was^supported  in  her  operations.  -He 
adopted  a  pnnciple  of  life  as  a  fundamen- 
tal power  of  the  living  body  {Enormm)  on 
which  lifb,  health  or* sickness  were  de- 
pendent; but  he  did  not  express  himself 
more  distuictly  respecting  it;  nor  did  he 
enter  into  many  hypotheses  and  investiga- 
tions  on  the  nature  of  disease  in  general 
He  paid  great  attention  to  the  exterior 
influences,  as  the  remoter  causes  of  the 
maladies ;  in  particular  to  air,  fpod,  climate, 
dwelling^lace,  and  even  to  the  social  re- 
lations of  the  sick.  He  iifiade  the  obser- 
vation, that  nature  followed,  in  the  course 
of  the  diseases,  certain  periods  of  increase 
and  diminution,  and  was  led  by  this  to  his 
doctrine  of  die  eriticid  days.  In  his 
method  of  curing,  the  dietetical  preeepis 
take  the  first  raiUL  He  advises  to  adapt 
the  diet  to  the  degree  of  strength  of  the 
fiiek.  At  the  same  time,  he  nmes  it  his 
object  to  observe  the  operations  of  nature, 
to  lead  them,  to  imitate  them,  and,  as  cir- 
cumstances r^uire,  to  au^ent  or  to  re- 
press them.  Dtuing  the  increase  of  the 
disease,  he  did  not  willingly  undertake  any 
thing  decisive,  lest  nature  might  be  disturb- 
ed m  her  wholesome  (Hieration  on  the 
matter  of  disease ;  but,  cluring  the  crisis  , 
of  secretion  and  evacuation  of  the  matter 
of  disease,  or  shorti^,  before,  he  assisted 
nature  by  means  which  promoted  tlie  dis- 
char^  Ifis  peculiar  merit  in  medicine 
consisted  chiefly  in  clearing  this  science 
from  the  uselm  subtilties  of  the  many 
philosophical  sects  of  tha$  period,  and  in 
making  it,  instead  of  the  exclusive  proper- 
ty of  the  priests,  a  common  good,  open  to 
every  one  who  wished  to  study  it ;  in  ob- 


serWng  the  course  of  undistnibad  natni^ 
with  a  clear  eye  and  an  enlightened  miiKl^ 
and  in  the  faHhfhl  commumcation  of  his 
experience.  He  directed  the  attention  oF 
phvsicians  to  the  importance  of  exteiior 
mnuences,to  the  healing  poKers  of  na- 
ture, and  to  the  necessity  of  an  appropri- 
ate diet ;  .and  enriched  the  doctrine  of  tbe 
83rmptem8,  and  €^  the  prognostics  in  dis- 
eases, with  a  number  m  obser?atioD8^ 
founded  in  nature,  and  maniiesting  him 
great  genius  and  skill  as  a  physician. 
HiProcRsifE  (iht  horse^s  JbwUain) ;  a 
~n^  on  mount  Helicon,  a  mountain  in 
»tia,  consecrated  to  the  muses,  the 
watere  of  which  possessed  the  power  of 
poetic  insiHration.  It  was  Sacred  to  the 
muses  and  Apollo.  It  is  qaid  to  have  risen 
from  the  ground,  whto  struck  by  the  hoofi 
of  Pegasus. 

HcppoDiUiiA  was  the  name  of  several 
feuEiales  of  antiquinr ;  for  example,  of  the 
wife  of  Pirithotis  (see  Piriihmtjf  king  of 
the  LapathsB.  The  mostcelebrated  is  the 
daughter  of  GBnemaiis,  king  of  Pisa  in 
Elis.  On  account  of  a  prediction  tiiat  he 
was  to  be  murdered  by  his  future  son-in- 
law,  he  mfule  a  condition  that  all  the  suit- 
ors fi>r  his  dauf^hter  should  contend  with 
him  in  a  chanot-race,  ieaid,  if  he  flbould 
overtake  them  before  they  arrived  at  the 
goaly  should  &D  by  his  hand.  He  thus 
succeeded  in  slajring  19,  or,  as  some  say, 
17  suitors,  when  Fe|^P^  ^  corrupting  the 
Charioteer,  caused  GfcSnomalis  to  be  upset 
in  the  middle  of  the  course,  by  which 
means  he  lost  his  life.  Thus  Hjppodamia 
became  the  wife  of  Pelops,  and  mother 
of  Atreus  and  Thyestes.  She  committed 
suicide,  fix)m  grief  at  the  accusation  of 
having  misled  these  sons  to  fintricide. 

HippooRoics  (fix)m  tirff  t(,  horse,  and  ipofMuty 
course,  race)  Was  the  name,  among  the 
Romans  and  Greeks,  of  the  public  place 
where  the  horse  and  chariot  races  were 
held.  Of  all  the  hippodromes  of  Greece, 
the  most  remarkable  was  the  one  of  Olym- 
pian of^  which  a  description  may  b^  found 
m  Pausanias.  Afler  this  one,  there  was 
none  more  remarkable  th^  that  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  still  fills  the  traveler 
with  astonishment  Severus  began  the 
erection  of  this  splendid  structure^  and 
Constantino  finl^ed  it,  in  imitation  of  the 
great  circus  at  Rome.  It  is  surrounded 
by  two  ranges  of  columns,  extradinff  fti>- 
ther  than  the  eye  can  reach,  raised  one 
above  the  other,  and  resting  on  a  broiui 
foundation,  and  is  adorned  by  an  immenae 
quantity  of  statues,  of  marble,  porphyry 
and  bronze,  of  men  and  beasts,  emperors 
and  athletes.    Among  other  remarkable 
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moQaments  of  art,  the  four  bronze  horses 
of  Lyidppus  stood  here,  which  hare  mi^ 
grated  nom  GceecetoKome,  Constantioo* 
pie,  Veuice  and  Paris,  aad  have,  at  last, 
Deen  traiuq>orted  back  to  Venice.  l%e 
Tuii[8  caH  this  plac^  Mneidani  that  is,, 
horte-plact,  and  tuus  recaD  to  the  tnind  its 
former  destinatioiL  It  is,  atpreeent,  400 
geometrical  pacee  in  length,  100  in  breadth, 
and,  paonng  over  many  slight  irregularis 
ties,  almost  quadrangular ;  and,  notwith- 
standing  the  corroding  touch  of  time,  some 
jnemarkidt>le  relics  of  antiquity  are  still 
£>und  here. 

HiPPi>eRiFr;  the  name  of  a  Abukms  an- 
umd,  a  griffin  whose  body  terminated  in 
that  of  a  horse.  It  was  a  symbcd  of  Apol" 
lo,  but  it  is  uneertaia  whether  it  belonged 
to  him  as  the  god  of  the  muses  or  of  the 
0UO.  Buonarqtti  thought  that  the  Greeks 
had  bonowed  this  symbcd,  together  with 
the  worslup  of  Apc^o,  from  the  £ast,  with- 
out knowing  the  ezabt  signi^cation ;  and 
this  is  not  improbable^  Although  it  may 
have  been  originally  the  symbol  of  the  god 
af  the  sun,  the  poets  sometimes  attribute 
it  to  the  god  of  the  muses^  instead  of  Peg- 
asus. 

HiFPOLTTufl.    (See  Phadnu) 

HippoNAX ;  a  Ureek  poet,  bom  at  Eph- 
eaui^  540  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
His  satirical  raillery  obliged  him  to  fly 
£rom  Ephesus.  As  he  was  naturally  de- 
formed, two  brothers,  Bupbalus  and  An- 
therrauB,  made  a  statue  or  him,  which,  by 
the  deformity  of  its  features,  exposed  the 
poet  to  univenal  ridicule  Hipponax  re- 
solved to  revenge  die  injury,  imd  wrote 
such  bitter  invectives  and  satuieal  lam- 
poons against  them,  that  they  hanged 
themselves  in  despair.  ^ 

HiPPoirous ;  the  original  name  of  the 
celebrated  Betlerophon,  the  son  of  Glau- 
cus  and  of  a  dau^ter  of  Sisyphus,  king 
of  Corinth.  Having  imintentionel]^  kill- 
ed his  brother,  he  fled  to  Prcetus,  king  of 
Argos,  who  received  him  hosfntti^ly,  and 
expated  him.  But  queen  Antea  soon  con- 
ceived a  criminal  love  for  the  youth ;'  and, 
when  Bellerophon,  revering  the  rites  of 
jhoepitality,  did  not  return  her  affisction, 
she  avenged  herself  by  calumniating  the 
innocent  youth  to  her  husband.  Prcetus 
sent  Inm  to  his  fkther-in-law,  Jobates,  king 
of  Lycia,  with  tablets  having  characters 
'  engraved  on  them  which  were  of  danger- 
ous import  to  the  bearer.  Jobates,  in  com- 
Eliance  Mrith  the  hospitable  custom  of  the 
eroee  of  antiquity,  entertained  the  stran- 
ffer  during  the  space  of  nine  days,  b;efl)re 
be  inquired  into  the  object  of  his  visit ; 
and  having,  en  the  ttmth  day,  learned  liifl 


commission,  he  a]8ofeai:ed  to  lay  hands 
on  his  ffuesL  He  ordered  him,  however, 
to  kill  me  Chimera  (q.  v.),  a  monster  which 
had  three  heads,  and  breiBithed  fire,  being 
convinced  that^no  valor  would  enidiiehim 
to  sustain  this  combat.  But  Bellerophon, 
mounted  on  Pegasus-^  present  flx>m 
Pallas— fought  in  the  air,  and  overpower- 
ed the  monstelr.  Aflier  this,  ho  conquered 
the  Solymians,  and,  at  last,  die  Amazons. 
JobateS)  then'  recognising  the  divine  origin 
of  jhe  youth,  gave  him  hisdaufhter  Phuo- 
noe  in  marriage,  and  shared  his  kingdom 
with  him.  The  children  of  Bellerophon 
were  |Banderos,Hippoiochus  and  Hippoda- 
nna.  He,  at  lengm,  attempted  to  ascend  to 
Olympus  on  his  winced  steed,  but,  as  spme 
writerd  assert,  was  nurled  doiwn  by  the 
thundeibolrof  Jupiter ;  according  to  oth- 
ers, PecBSus,  stung  by  a  gadfly,  threw  him 
off;  ana  from  that^me  he  avoided  the  face 
of  man,  and  wandered  thit>ugh  the  deserts 
of  Aleia  in  Cilioia,  where  he  perished 

;^th  hunger. 

HfPP<)dPOTABitjs  {H.  amphMtta),  This 
gmus  of  the  paehyd^riMda  consists  of  but 
a  solitary  species,  at  present  existing ;  re^ 
cent  observations,  however,  have  shown, 
that  fburothere  lived  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  worid.  The  hippopotamus  is  fblly 
equal  to  the  rhinoceros  in  siz^  andis  not 
1^  formidable.  He>  has  four  cutting 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  those  in  the  lower  jaw 
straight  and  pointing  forward  nearly  hori- 
zontally, the  two  middle  ones  being  the 
longest  The  canine  teeth,  or  tudis,  are 
four  in  number ;  those  in  die  upper  jaw 
flhort,  those  Iq  the  lower  very  long,  and 
ot^nely  tnmcated.  Thev  are  sometimes 
two  feet  in  length,  and  weigh  upwards  of 
sbc  pounds,    liiese  tusks  are  in  great  re- 

■  quest  with  the  makere  of  artificial  teeth, 
as  they  are  not  subjectto  turn  yellow.  In 
figure,  the  hippopotamus  more  closely 
reeembles  an  unwieldy  ox  than  tiny  other 
animal  A  male  hippopotamus  has  been 
knovihi  to  be  17  feet  in  wngth,  7  in  height 
and  15  in  circumference.  The  head  is 
veiy  large,  being  three  feet  and  a  half  in 
length  ;  die  moimi  is  amazingly  wide,  the 
eara  small,  poin|ed,  and  lin^  vrith  fine, 
short  haira ;  the  eyes  and  nostrils  are 
small ;  the  lips  veiy  thick,  broad,  and  be- 
set vrith  a  hw  scattered  ttifls  of  short 
Inisdes  ;  the  body  is  thinly  covered  with 
veiy  short,  whitjsh  hair,  more  spaiincly 
distributed  on^  the  under  parts  ;  the  tail  is 
diort,  sligfady  compressed,  hnd  almoet 
bare ;  the  leg9  are  short  and  thick  ;  the 
feet  large,and  divided  into  four  parts,  each 
furnished  with  a  hoof ;  the  skin  is  very 
thick,  and  of  a  dusky  color.    Tlie  hippo* 
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potamus  is .  coofined  to  Afiica,  and 
abounds  most  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
Abyflnma,  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt ;  but 
th^  anrniaJB  are  also  found  in  consid- 
erable numbers  in  the  ClaqilMa,  Niger,  fee 
They  formerly  w^e  plentiful  n^ar  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  are  now  nearly 
extirpated*  T6  preserve  the  few  remain- 
ing, the  government  have  prohibited,  the 
shootii^them  without  express  pehuis- 
sion.  The  hippopotamus  iq>pear8  to  hav6 
been  well  known  to  the  ancients,  thou^ 
theur  descriptions  of  its  form  and  habitB 
are  maccurate.  Thus  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
describe  it  as  havinc  hoo6  like  an  ox,  a 
mane  like  a  horse,  a  nat  nose  and  a  tail  tike 
a  hog.  That  the  latter  author  should  have 
been  so  erroneous  is  e3^traordinaiy,as  sev- 
eral of  these  animate  had  been  exhibited 
at  R6me.  Scaurus,  during  his  edileship, 
had  five  crocodiles  and  a  hippopotamus 
in  a  temporary  lake,  and  Augustus  pro- 
duced one  on  the  occasion  of  his  tiaumph 
ovec  Cleopatra,  and  we  find  the  figure 
of  it  on  medate  and  mbsaic  pavements. 
But  the  ancients  knew  no,  other  mode  of 
descriptbn,  than  th^t  of  comparing  the 
parts  of  an  unknown  animal  with  those 
of  animate  well  luBown,  hence  ^ving  rise 
to  innumerable  errpre.  The  behemoth  of 
Job  te  conodered  by  most  commentators 
to  be  the  hippopotamus,  as  the  description 
of  hte  size,  manners,  food  and  haunts  n 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  latter  animal 
Among  the  ancient  E^tians,  it  viras  re- 
vved as  a  divini^,  as  it  te  amonir  the  No* 
groes  of  Congo,  Elmina,  Sli%  The  great 
strength  of  the  hippopotamus  would  ren- 
der it  one  of  the  most  formidahle  of  quad- 
rupeds, were  its  disposition  ferocious ;  but 
it  te  inild  and  gentle  except  under  creat 
provocation  or  when  wounded.  When 
excited,  however,  his  power  te  dreadfhl : 
he  has  been  known  to  destroy  boats  with 
hte  teeth,  or  upset  them,  l^  raising  them 
on  his  back. .  There  teno  doubt  that  it  can 
be  tamed,  Belou  states  he  saw  one  kept 
in  a  stable,  which  showed  no  inclination 
to  escape,  or  to  commit  any  mischief 
even  when  released  fit>m  confinement ; 
and  Sparmann  thinks  they  might  be  reared 
without  much  difficulty.  '  The  voice  of 
the  young  te  a  squeak,  like  that  of  a  hog ; 
that  of  the  adult  te  said  by  some  writers 
to  resemble  the  neighing  of  a  hofse,  whilst 
others  represent  it  as  a  loud,  sonorous 
noise,  between  the  bellowing  of  an  ox  and 
the  roaring  of  anelephant  From  the  un- 
wieldiness  of  hte  body,  i&nd  the  shortness 
of  hte  legs,  the  hippopotamus  cannot  move 
very  swifUy  upon  tend ;  when  pursued,  he 
takes  to  the  water,  and,  plunging  m  head 


foremost,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  where  it  m 
said  he  can  move  along  Mdth  the  same 
slow  and  stately  pace  as  in  the  open  air. 
He  cannot,  however,  continue  for  any 
great  length  of  time  thus  tmmeraed,  but  te 
bbliged  to  itee  to  the  surface  for  Innteth. 
In  mannets,  the  hippopotamus  apjpoxMiches 
eomeiff4iat  to  the  hog.  Hte  sleepmg  place 
te  usually  muddy  istends,  overgrown  with 
reeds;  in  these  places,  also,  the  female 
brings  forth.  She  te  supposed  to  go  with 
young  about  nine  months,  and  to  produce 
out  one  at  a  bhth.  She  te  pflen  seen  in 
the  rivers  with  her  calf  on  her  back.  Her 
manner  of  sucklinff  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  cow.  A  herd  of  females  has 
but  one  male.  The  males  ofken  contest 
>each  other's  right  over  the  females ;  the 
contest  that  ensues,  as  may  readily  be  sup- 
posed, te  terrible.  Their  bite  te  veiy  se- 
vere, and  masses  of  flesh,  torn  out  by  the 
grasp  of  theu*  monstrous  jaws,-  mark  the 
spot  of  their  encounters.  Sometinaes,  tiie 
weakest  will  attempt  to  fly,  leaving  hte 
conqueror  master  of  the  field;  but  dite 
seldom  occurs,  and  it  not  unfiequently 
happens  than  one,  or  even  both,  perish  on 
the  iq^t.  Althot^^h  the  hippopotamus  te 
an  inhabitant  of  the  waters,  his  food  te 
entirely  of  a  v^;etahle  character,  in-searcfa 
of  which  he  leaves  hte  liquid  residence,  and 
ranges  along  the  banks,  committing  wide 
devastationsthrough  all  ^^eadjoinine  ocnm- 
try.  On  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  he  men  de- 
ftttts  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman,  whole 
fields  of  graip  and  sugar-cane  being  de- 
stroyed^ not  only  to  satisfy  hte  appetite,  but 
also  trampled  down  by  his  gi^  w^gfat. 
It  has  been  pretended,  that  the  hippopota* 
.  mus  devours  great  Quantities  of  fiai ;  but  it 
appears  fit)m  the  best  evidence,  both  of 
travellers  and  firom  hte  anatomicid  struc- 
ture, that  he  te  nourii^ed  exclusively,  on 
vegetable  food.  The  stonoAch,  like  diat  of 
the  ruminating  animate,  te  divided  into  sev- 
eral pouches.  The  fle^  of  the  hippopota- 
mus te  eaten  in  Afirka.  The  Hottentots,  and 
many  other  nations,are  extremely  fond  ofit. 
The  flit  resembles  lanL  The  choice  pieces 
axe  said  to  be  the  gelatinous  part  of  the 
foet  and  the  tongue.  The  hide,  whic^ 
as  has  aheady  been  stated,  is  veiy  thidc, 
te  converted  by  the  Negroes  into  shields, 
and  te  also  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cape  for  whipaL  Itte  assert^  by  I^bat^ 
that  the  blood  te  used  by  Indian  painters 
in  the  preparation  of  their  colora  Tlie 
modes  of  capturing  these  animate  are  va-: 
riouB.  The  Egyptians  throw  a  lai^  quan- 
tity of  dried  peas  on  some  place  wbete 
they  expect  the  hippopotamus  to  pass; 
these  the  hungiy  anunai  eagedy  devours  ; 
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this  mass  of  diy  fi>od  diapodes  him  to  dnnk, 
oBd  the  watei^  swelling  the  peas  in  his 
stomach,  destroys  him  (muselquMt),  The 
Hottentots  sometimes  practise  the  islame 
stratagem.  But  they  more  commonly 
dtfaer  take  them  in  pitikUs  prepared  for 
this  purpose  -on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or 
shoot  them  with  tin  balb  {SjpamanA),  In 
some  pbces,  the  natives  {dace  boardfs  full 
of  sharp  spikes  in  the  pound,  which  these 
heavy  beasts  strike  with  their  feet,  become 
diaahlecl,  and  &U  an  easy  prey  to  the  biin- 
ter.  The  most  dangerous  method  is  har- 
pooning them ;  thi^  however,  is  a  veiy 
common  mode  in  Afiica,  and  it  is  said 
that  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  see  ten  or  a 
dozen  canoes  employed  in  this  kind  of 
chase.  Among  the  fUiles  of  the  ancients 
jnespecting  them^  is,  that  they  v(»nited  fire ; 
and  Phny  rehites,  that  this  animal,  when 
he  fbeb  I^  habit  overcharged)  repairs  to 
0ome  place  covered  with  sl^arp  reeds;  and 
obtains  a  dischai^  of  blood  by  lying 
down  upon  them  m  such  a  posture,  that 
they  pierce  the  tender  parts  of  his  skin. 
As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  re- 
mains of  four  extinct  species  have  been 
discovered  in  Europe,  and  described  by 
Cuvier.  These  are  the  H,  emiiquusy 
'  which  appears  to  have  been  about  the  size 
of  the  ezisdng  i^)ecies.  The  bones  of 
this  animal  are  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  Val  d'Anur  Superiore  in  Tus- 
cany, and  have  also  been  met  with  near 
Montpdlier  and  Paris  in  France.  H, 
mawr,  a{^arently  about  the  size  of  a  wild 
boar ;  it  is  not  known  where  the  bones 
w^ne  found.  Kmednu;  this spedes which 
isestabliflhed  on  two  fbsnl  teeth,  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  intennediate  between  the 
two  latter.  H.  wkwrnm  ;  this  appears  to 
have  been  very  small,  not  exceeding  the 
common  hog  m  si^.  Cuvier,  in  arranging 
these  two  latter  species  with  the  hippo- 
potamus, renuuks,  that  although  it  is  prob- 
able that  such  is  their  true  ntuadon,  yet  that 
it  is  impossible  to  be  absolutely  certain  of 
the  &ct,  as  no  incisor  or  molar  teeth  have 
yet  been  discovered.  No  remains  of  this 
penus  have  yet  bden  discovered  in  Amer- 
ica, though  it  is  far  from  unlikely  that  fu- 
ture researches  may  afford  us  specimens. 
HiascHBERO,  aflter  Breslati,  the  dilef 
commercial  placein  Silesia,  pardcularly  in 
respect  to  the  linen  trade,  is  charmingly 
atuated  in  the  principalinr  of  Jauer,  gov- 
eniment  of  Licgnitz,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Bober  and  Zacke,  not  far  from  the 
RJesengebirge,  has  above  6200  inhabitants, 
partly  Catholics,  partlv  Protestants,  with 
a  good  gynmasium.  U  is  remarkable  fbr 
its bleacheries.  HirKhberghas also  cloth 
29* 


]iianufkctures,asugarre^ery,&c.  About 
five  miles  distant  is  Warmbmnn,  a  min- 
eral bath,  much  resorted  to  from  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Germany.  The  circle  of 
Hitschberg  contains  over  47,000  inhab- 
itants, who  mostly  live  by  the  manufae- 
ture  of  linen. 

HiRT,  Ak^s;  member  of  the  royal 
academy  of  Berlin,  professor  of  archaeol- 
ogy in  the  univeraty  of  Beriin ;  particu- 
larly distinsuished  tor  his  knowledge  of 
ancient  aroiitecture,  and  in  general  as  a 
theoretical  architect,  as  appears  from  h£a 
papers  read  to  the  above  academy,  on  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  on  Sol^ 
omon's  temple,  on  the  Roman  Pantheon 
(in  Wolfs,  and  Buttmann's  Museum  of 
ArchsBOlogy ),  also  from  his  •fyiftmgsgriJtnit 
dor  Badkvmt  (Beriin,  1804)^  £c.;  but 
chiefly  from  his  2Ke  Baeakunst  nach  den 
Grund9&tzen  der  Men  (Architecture  ac- 
cording to  the  Principles  of  the  Ancients). 
Beriin,  1809,  with  50  pktes,  foUo.  Of 
his  life,  we  only  know  that  he  was  bom  in 
Donaueschingen,  in  1759;  that  he  travel- 
led in  Italy,  and  became  the  companion 
of  some  persons  of  distinction^  returned 
to  Prussia  with  the  coimtess  of  Lichtenau, 
and  became  the  tutor  of  prince  H^iry. 

HisPANiA  wad  the  name  given  bv  the 
Romans  to  the  whole  penjnsula  or  the 
Pyrenees,  now  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
Greeks  denominated  it  Iberia^  and  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Heeperia  (the  West), 
from  the  Roman  poets,  ^pain  was  inhab- 
ited in  the  earliest  timea  The^rst  inhab- 
itants were  the  CynetsB  or  Cynesi  on  the 
southern  coast,  the  Tartessi  near  the  pillars 
ofHercules,andtheSieaniandSicuIi.  The 
two  first  nations  were  probably  driven  by 
the  Iberians  from  Gaul  to  Spain,  and  the 
two  latter  by  the  Iberians  fi^>m  Spiun  to  It- 
aty.  The  Iberians,  who  were  distinguished 
fbr  their  love  of  liberty,  their  warlike  and 
cruel  spirit,  were  followed  by  the  Celts, 
of  whom  a  portion  remained  unmixed,  un- 
der the  name  of  CdHcif  while  another  part 
imited  with  the  Iberians,  and  formed  with 
them  the  gallant  Celtiberi.  To  these  inhab- 
itants, Phoenician  and  Greek  colonists  were 
alterwards  joined,  and  finally  Roman. 
Those  colomsts  dwelt  fbr  the  most  part  on 
the  straits,  and  were  distinguislied  for  civili- 
zation and  an  extensive  commerce.  The 
first  conquests  in  Spain  were  made  by  the 
Carthaginifflid  afber  the  first  Pimic  wai 
(about  240  B.  C),  first  under  Hamilcar, 
and  subsequently  under  Hasdrubal,  who 
founded  Carthago  Nova  (the  present  Car- 
tbagena).  The  Romans  limited  the  Car- 
thaginians to  the  river  Iber ;  but  Hannibal 
cafSured  Saguntum  (see  Sagvnlum},  and 
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thus  gave  rise  to  the  second  Punic  war. 
The  armies  of  Home,  under  Scipio,  ex- 
pelled the  Carthaginians' ;  but  the  nations 
beyond  the  mountains,  the  Celtiberi,  Car* 
betani,  Vacc»i,  &c.,  continued  free,  and 
the  northern  and  western  tribes  were  as 
vet  unknown.  These  tribes,  who  had 
hitherto  subsisted  on  the  pay  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  on  the  phmder  of  the' 
southern  Spaniards,  b^oan  a  war  with  the 
Romans,  which  ended,  200  years  after,  with 
their  entire  subiugatiou.  Cato  was  the  first 
(about  196  B.C.)  who  was  successful  andust 
them,  and  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus  &rced 
the  Celtiberi  to  sue  for  peace.  But  the 
avarice,  perfidy  and  barbarity  of  the  Ro- 
man generals  soon  created  new  wars. 
The  Lusitani  took  up  anns  under  Viria- 
thus,  but  submitted,  aher  the  Romans  had 
got  rid  of  him  by  artifice*  Inmiediately 
after,  the  Numantian  war  broke  out,  which 
Scipio  AfHcanus  terminated,  after  a  fearfid 
battle,  by  the  capture  of  Nuinantia  (see 
MkmtaUta),  133  Ji  C.  The  Romans  re- 
mained  in  quiet  poesesaon  of  the  eastern 
and  southern  coasts,  and  maintained  the 
respect  of  the  nations  m  the  interior-  of 
the  south.  The  ftmous  Sertorius  finally 
subdued  the  Celtiberi  and  Lushani,and 
compelled  them  to  receive  Roman  man- 
nets  and  tactics.  Augustus  first  subdued 
the  northern  countries  in  the  celebrated 
Oailtabrian  war ;  thouffh  single  tribes, 
such  as  the  Vascones  and  Artabri  retained 
their  freedooL  At  first,  the  Romans  divid- 
ed Spain  into  Hisponia  Citerior  and  Ulte- 
rior, and  afterwards  into  Bcetica,  Lusitania 
and  Hiq[>ania  TarragonensiB,  and  finally 
into  seven  distinct  provinces.  Even  in 
the  earliest  times,  the  so>il  was  celebrated 
for  fertility.  It  abounded  in  the  base 
and  precious  metals,  which  the  PhcD- 
nicians  exported  thence.  It  moreover  pro- 
duced excellent  hordes  and  sheep,  and  was 
fivitful  in  wine,  oil  and  gram.  (See  iS^Mrm.) 
Historical  Painting.  (See  Painting,) 
Historical  Sciences  and  Historical 
Literature  (see  lEstory^OtograplwfikrO' 
nohgy,  MmismoHcs,  Cknetdogy,  Heraldry^ 
Dtphmtics,  Antiquiiy).  The  BHUwOte' 
ca  HUtoriorgtogrcmhica  (more  than  9000 
articles),  pubUshed  by  Enslin,  at  Berlin,  in 
1825,  is  a  catalogue  of  all  the  valuable 
works  on  history,  eeography  and  the  aux- 
iliary sciences,  which  have  appeared  in 
Germany  especially,  firom  1750  to  1824. 
HisTORT  (fit)m  ^e  Greek  yrofita*)'^  a 

*  Acoordiiiff  to  Verrios  Flaccos,  rtrumcognitio 
proRstntiumj  we  luiowWdge  of  things  present :  to 
that  the  idea  of  narration  seems  to  be  a  seconaary 
meaning ofhiatory.  The  QermtMGeschichU  (frotn 
the  yeib getcbehen,  to  happen);  on  the  other  hand, 


word,  which,  vith  the  pgogrcss  of  the  sd« 
ence  it  designates,  has  received  a  more 
and  more  extensive  meaning,  until  it  ba» 
come  to  signify  that  science,  which  treats 
of  man  in  all  his  social  relations,  politied, 
commercialy  religious,  moral  and  litemy, 
as  far  as  they  are  the  result  of  general  in- 
fluences extendinff  to  large  masses  of  meo, 
and  embracing  both  the  past  and  the 
present,  inclu<ung  therefore  every  thing 
which  acts  upon  men,  considered  asmem- 
bere  of  a  society ;  its  object  is  to  repieeem 
the  relations  in  which  man  exists  and  die 
influences  to  which  lie  is  subject,  with 
truth  and  cleaniesB.t  In  investigating 
these  relations,  and  disperwig  the  douds 
which  often  envelope  truth,  history  is  a 
science  ;  in  exhibiting  its  treasures  ef 
truth,  an  art  IndividiialB,  events,  actions, 
discoveries^  measures,  are  historical  as  far 
as  they  have  a  bearing  upon  the  mamr,  in 
their  relations  to  each  otner ;  or  as  mr  as 
they  disclose  a  truth,  important  with  re- 
spect to  the  relations  above-mentioned. 
In  other  words,  inan  in  society  is  the  sub- 
ject of  historv ;  and,  as  the  term  sode^ 
may  be  used  in  r  more  or  leas  extern 
sive  sense,  we  have  univeraal  histories, 
which  ou^t  to  comprise  the  history  of  aB 
mankind  in  its  progresnve  or  changing 
state,  if  they  answered  fully  to  their  name ; 
and  histories  of  single  countries^  tribe6,cities, 
societies,  institutions,  and  even  flimifies. 
But  we  cannot  qpeak  of  the  history  of  an 
individual,  unless  he  is  the  representative  of 
many,  or  was  so  situated  that  his  steps  and 
actions  lia4  a  decided  bearing  upon  many. 
The  history  of  Napoleon,  for  instance^ 
woidd  be.  veiy  diflerent  fix>m  hb  bi<^raphy. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  difi^nce  be- 
tween a  history  and  a  chronicle,  arises  by 
no  means  fit>m  the  importance  of  their 
subjects.  There  are  cnronicles  of  em- 
pires, and  histories  of  cities;  the  former 
giving  an  enumeration  of  events  or  actions 

means  orignnally  something  which  has  bappendd. 
and  secondarily  the  relation  of  events. 

t  This  definition  of  history  does  not  compiis* 
natunU  history  ;  and,  according  to  the  common 
usage  of  the  two  terms,  they  may  actually  be 
considered  as  totally  different  j  if,  however,  we 
should  give  a  definition  embracmg  both,  it  would 
be — History  is  the  science  which  embraces  all  the 
objects  of  extemat  experience f  inchidbig  (he  pres- 
ent and  the  past ;  that  is,  all  the  phenomena  wliicfa 
occur  in  space  or  in  time.  The  representation  of 
the  present  is  description  ;  the  repretentatioa  of 
the  past,  relation.  From  this  view  nf  hbtory  the 
Germans  derive  their  mcaniju^  of  the  phrase  ^- 
torieal  sciences^  by  which  they  m^an  all  those 
branches  of  sciences,  whose  subjects  we  derived 
from  experience  or  from  the  extenial  worM,  and 
are  perceived  by  the  senses^  in  contradistinction 
from  the  abstract  sciences,  as  mathematics  and 
metaphysics. 
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only,  whilst  the  latter  exhibits  the  changes 
'which  num  has  undeigone  in  that  city,  in 
regaitl  to  hk  social  rektiens.  Biography 
18  the  description  of  the  life  of  an  indi- 
-vidua],  always  keefmig  the  individual  in 
Tiew.  Again,  one  or  anodier  social  rela- 
tion maybe  selected  as  die  particular  sub- 
icct  of  a  history ;  and  hence  vre  have  po- 
litical history,  fateraiy  liistoiy,  histories  of 
religions,  inventions,  &c.  As  no  science 
but  mathematics  affi>rds  precise  definidons 
and  divisions,  the  question,  What  entitles 
a  subject  to  be  con^dered  historical,  may 
be  veiy  differently  answered  by  different 
individuals,  or  nadons,  or  ages ;  and  a 
historian  may  even  deviate  from  his  gene- 
ral rule,  and  relate  events  or  a)ctions 
which,  thou^  not  of  a  decided  influence 
en  society,  are  remaricable  or  interesdng 
for  some  "other  reason  ;  but  in  so  doing, 
he  deviates  fiom  the  seneral  rule.  The 
interesting  nature  of  a  met,  does  not  prop- 

ar  render  it  historical,  unless  it  has  an 
uence  upon  society ;  for  instance,  an 
interesdng  neavenly  phenomenon  is  not 
€f  itself  of  historical  unpdrtance,  but  it 
becomes  so  if  it  exerts,  in  any  way,  a  wide . 
qfiread  influence ;  fbr  instance,  if  it  be 
con»dered  as  an  indication  of  the  divine 
displeasure,  and  lead  a  people  to  take 
measures  to  conciliate  the  oflended  deity, 
or  if  the  notions  entertained  respecting  it 
show  the  state  of  science  at  a  certahi  pe- 
riod. Havinir  thus  touched  upon  the  class 
of  facts  which  fall  vrithin  the  province  of 
die  historian,  we  shall  pow  say  a  few 
words  upon  die  mode  in  which  he  is  to 
give  them.  When  the  historian  is  called 
upon  for  flicts,  what  is  the  meaiiing  of  the 
demand  ?  Of  course,  he  is  to  give  no  wil- 
iul  misstatements.  What  then  is  mefmt  ? 
That  he  should  confine  himtelf  to  a  hare 
register  of  events,  and  make  his  work  a 
clux>hol(^cal  table,  or,  dt  best,  a  book  of 
annals  ?  Tlus  might  suit  the  purposes  of 
those  who  wish  to  prevent  the  true  causes 
of  events  and  the  true  character  of  pe- 
riods from  being  seen,  but  k  would  not 
comport  with  the  character  of  histoiy. 
The  historian  is  to  dve  facts,  but  he  is  to 
give  them  with  all  uieir  attendant  circum^ 
stances,  showing  both  the  causes  from 
which  they  sprung  and  the  consequences 
to  which  tney  gave  rise ;  otherwise,  he  is 
no  better  than  a  chronicler.  In  the  daily 
occurrences  of  private  life,  how  much  ex- 
planation is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  form 
a  just  eetunate  of  actions  and  events !  If  we 
say  that  A  killed  B>  without  stating  whether 
in  self-defence  or  with  malice  prepense, 
who  can  estimate  righdy  the  conduct  of  A  ? 
It  is  the  8Bm6  k  histoiy.  In  the  testknony 


whidi  the  historian  bears  to  the  character 
of  the  past,  before  the  tribunal  of  poster- 
ity, he  is  bound  to  state  not  merefy  <*the 
truth,"  but  **the  whole  truth."  That  Henry 
IV  was  kiUedby  RavaiUac  May  4, 1610,  is 
a  historical  fact;  but  the  explanation  of  die 
conduct  of  RavaiUac  involves  a  eensid- 
^ntiou  of  the  whole  political  state  of 
France  at  the  time.  It  is  a  very  common 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  historian,  by 
conflnmg  himseof  to  flicts^  might  ee^dsfy  all 
pardes,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  mathe- 
madcal  demonstration  is  equally  eoni^nc- 
ing  to^very  one.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
French  revolution.  There  exist  several 
entuneradons  of  all  the  laws  which  were 
passed,  and  all  the  memorable  events 
which  happened  during  that  period,  chron- 
ologically arranged.  These,  of  courK, 
if  raithfully  dravm  up^  ought  to  be  equal- 
Iv  aecepuible  to  rovausts  and  repuUicans. 
But  is  this  history  ?  Are  these  statements 
of  facts  such  as  are  required  of  the  histo- 
rian ?  He  is  not  to  the  tis,  indeed,  1^  ar- 
guments or  declamations,  but  he  is  bound 
to  give  the  whole  connected  series  of 
fkcts,  not  the  broken  links  of  the  cham. 
Therefore,  in  this  case,  he  must  set  forth 
the  causes  of  the  revolution,  fonnd  in  the 
previous  state  of  France.  At  this  point, 
of  course,  diflerent  views  will  immediate- 
ly arise.  Some  vniters  will  think  they  dis- 
cern the  causes  of  the  revolution  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  in  his  profligate 
administration,  and  concentration  of  all 
power  in  himself,  and  will  show  how 
these  causes  gradiuiUy  acquired  theirfear- 
ful  energy ;  whilst  others  wiU  insist  that 
the  revoiution  viFas  merely  the  work  of  a 
set  of  &ctious  men.  Thus  we  see  how 
groundless  is  die  expectation  of  writing 
history  so  as  to  satisfy  every  body.  If 
the  daily  occurrences  of  hffe  are  viewed 
in  very  diflerent  lights  by  equally  intelli- 
gent persons,  how  can  it  be  otherwise 
with  me  past !  The  demand  that  the  his- 
torian should  confine  himself  to  facts,  is 
so  far  correct,  that  he  should  not  color  Ids 
statements  of  events  to  adapt  them  to  his 
own  theories.  Nothing  is  more  seducing, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  dan^rous, 
than  leading  ideas  in  history,  to  which  the 
facts  have  been  too  often  made  subservi- 
ent. This  was  particularly  the  case  in 
Germany,  at  the  end  of  the  last,  and  the 
beginning  of  die  present  centuiy ;  but  the 
present  method  of  writing  histoiy  there 
has  become  more  sound,  mough  that  na- 
tion, so  much  inclined  to  see  every  thing 
in  a  genera)  and  impartial  point  of  view, 
is  more  eaaly  led  astray  from  the  true 
padi  of  histoiy  than  others.      Proo&  of 
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tbis  fiict  constantly  occur,  diough  not  so 
often,  at  present,  in  their  best  historians. 
We  now  come  to  a  more  particular  con- 
sideration of  die  arduoud  unties  of  a  his- 
torian. If  truth  is  his  ffreatest  object,  jusr 
tice  is  his  first  duty.  He  must  have  the 
rare  power  of  renouncing  his  private  feel- 
ings, and,  whilst  he  investigates  or  writes 
as  a  historian,  must  elevate  himself 
above  Ins  country,  sect  and  age,  so  as  not 
only  to  be  wUhng  to  acknowledge  the 
faults  of  his  own  party  and  the  merits  of 
his  adversaries,  but,  what  is  fkr  more  diffi- 
cult, he  must  divest  himself  of  the  pe-- 
culiar  views  of  his  age,  or  counuy,  or  sect, 
and  be  able  to  enter  into  those  of  others, 
and  not  measure  them  by  Ins  own 
standard.  If  he  is  a  republican,  he  must 
not  carry  his  republican  dislike  of  royalty 
with  him  when  he  studies  the  histoiy  of 
monarchy,  but  must  unbiasedly  investi- 
gate the  monarchy  with  all  its  circum- 
stances, and  the  series  of  events  whidi  af- 
fected it,  and  then  judge  of  its  value.  He 
must  not  cany  democratio  principles  into 
the  study  of  the  middle  ages,  nor  his  no- 
tions of  modem  society  into  his  investiga- 
tions of  the  character  of  the  ancients. 
The  conclusions  which  he  dmws  must 
be  those  of  a  philosopher,  iminfluenced 
by  the  circumstances  which  immediately 
surround  him^  Nothing  is  more  incon- 
sistent with  the  true  duty  of  the  historian, 
than  to  measure  other  times  by  the  con- 
ceptions and  views  of  his  own  age.  So 
much  for  the  duty  of  a  historian.  As  to 
his  qualifications,  he  must  be  endowed  by 
nature  both  with  that  power  of  the  poet, 
wliich  can  conceive  the  character  of  great 
men  and  great  periods,  totally  different 
fiom  his  own,  and  with  tliat  acuteness 
Bad  soundness  of  jud^ent,  which  can 
detect  truth  through  the  clouds  of  &lse- 
hood  and  prejudice.  He  must  also  have 
received  firom  nature  that  unrelaxing  zeal, 
which  does  not  shrink  fix>m  the  most  toil- 
some and  long  continued  labor.  As  to  his 
acquirements,  tliey  must  be  of  the  most 
extensive  character.  Hq  mulst  be  pos- 
sessed of  extensive  philological  knowl- 
edj^  as  a  key  to  the  various  sources  of 
in&rmation.  To  tlie  historian  of  modem 
times,  the  principal  languages  of  UKKlem 
Europe  are  indispensable.  Secondly,  he 
.  must  haveanencynlopediim  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  and  arts  m  general  (and  under 
this  head,  philology  returns  as  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  knowledge! 
because  all  mre  essentially  connected  with 
the  progress  of  mankind  ;  and  without 
such  knowledge,  the  historian  will  not  be 
capable  of  understanding  the  multiplied 


modes  (^  huqoan  improvement,  and  wiB 
be  liable  to  present  narrow  views  of  the 
state  of  Bocie^  at  any  siven  period.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  all  historical  sources 
remains— a  labor  as  necessaiy  as  it  is 
gieantic  Tlie  Germans,  always  foremoeit 
vmere  zeal  and  erudition,  as  well  as  hbe- 
nil  criticism,  are  reouired,  have  also  opei- 
ed  the  path  in  this  oirection.  We  admire 
the  vast  knowledge  of  historical  writers^ 
dispkyed,  for  instance,  by  Riihs  ;  but  the 
grcMt  end  of  histoiy  seems  to  us  to  be 
particularly  promoted  by  the  method  fol- 
lowed by  profeasfNT  Ranke,  in  his  contri- 
bution to  the  criticism  of  modem  histori- 
ans, Berlin,  1824  (Zicr  Kritik  ntuerer  Gt- 
9chicifdschreibar)f  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
determine  the  degree  of  confidence  we 
owe  to,  and  the  degree  of  information 
Contained  in,  the  chief  sources  for  the  bo- 
ginning  of  niodem  history.  He  just^  re- 
marks m  the  prefiice,  ^  As  one  would  feel 
on  entering  a  numerous  collection  of  an- 
tiquities, in  which  the  genuihe  and  spu- 
rious, the  beautifhl  and  repulsive,  the 
magnificent  and  mean,  belonjH;ing  to  va- 
rious nations  and  ages,  are  nungled,  thus 
would  he  feel,  who  i^ould  b«  at  once 
brou^t  to  all  the  various  records  of  mod- 
era  mstoiy.  They  speak  to  us  in  a  thou- 
sand voices ;  they  present  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  character;  they  are  clad  in  afl 
colors.  Some  strat  in  a  solemn  gait ;  they 
wish  to  represent ;  they  think  they  tal^ 
the  path  of  the  ancients.  Others  strive  to 
draw  lessons  of  wisdom  for  future  ages 
from  the  past ;  many  wish  to  defend  or  to 
accuse ;  not  a  &w  endeavor  to  explain 
events  fiom  the  hidden  springs  of  conduct 
which  He  deep  in  the  heart  There  aie 
some,  whose  only  object  is,  to  relate  sim- 
ply whilt  has  happened.  Documents^ 
genuine  and  counterfeit,  lie  in  crowds  be- 
lore  us.  The  most  important  question  is, 
Who,  in  this  multitude  of  witnesses,  is 
possmsd  of  oridnal  knowledge;  who  can 
really  informus  r'  A  few  such  critics  as 
Ranke,  would  contribute  gready  to  the 
progress  of  historical  knoTdMge,  and  ren- 
der the  same  kmd  of  service  to  this  sci- 
ence as  the  Schlegels  have  rendered  to 
belles4ettre8.  The  Germans  are  leas  suc- 
cessfiil  in  historical  execution.  If  they 
surpass  all  nations  in  historical  knowledge, 
they  are  surp^used  by  several  in  historical 
delineation.  In  this  req)ect,  ^e  Engiish 
have,  in  our  opinion,  taken  (he  lead ;  and 
it  is  only  since  the  Germans  became  ac- 
quainted with  Gibbon,  and  Robertson, 
and  Hume,  that  their  modem  historical 
writers  have  improved  in  the  art  of  his- 
torical narration.     One  jneason  of  this  dr- 
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eumstance   is,   pit^wbtr,   the  want  at 
popular  elements  in   Uieir  government, 
so    that  they  do  not  acquire  the  hab- 
it of  addressing    the    public    in  a    di- 
rect and  hvely  manner,  either  in  speech 
CM-    writing.      AuxiKaiy  to   history  are 
chwwtogy  and  geognqmy^  so  often  called 
the    af€8  of  ki^ny;  tOmographf^  which 
treats  of  the  customs  and  characterisdcs 
of  a  nation ;  mythology,  as  well  for  the 
purpose   of  comprehending    the   whole 
character  of  a  people  from  the  beginning, 
as  to  find  out  in  its  fiibles,  if  possible,  tl^ 
corroboratian  of  ftots  (for  instance,  that 
civilizatifHi  came  to  Greece  from  Egypt) ; 
pkSology,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioDed ;  nMmumalic9y  or  the  knpwledge  of 
coins  aind  medals,  t>f  inmortanoe  particu- 
larly for  those  ages  of  which  few  written 
documents  exist;  the  knowledge  of  mon- 
umenti^  and  epignphics,  or  the  Knowledge 
of  inscriptions,  including  hierodypbics ; 
ha^ddks,dipUiiMiiMi{i\,v,\  a  subdivision 
of  which  is  sj^tragisUcBy  or  the  knowledge 
of  seals ;  and,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tiooed,  the  criHcitm  of  kistoncal  Mcireet, 
from  the  ancient  papyrus  to  the  modem 
memoir,  and  from  state-papers  down  to 
newspapers.    (See  the  arude  JSTew^paper.) 
Besioes,   it  is  necessary  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted  with  the  history  of  hiatoriog' 
raphf,  to  know  what  has  been  writteiL 
aiid  the  progress  and  decline  of  historictu 
writinffi    Ifoodotus  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  famer  of  European  history.    He  tellflL 
with  the  most  unaffected  simplicity,  all 
that  has  been  told  to  him.    Mis  work  is 
the   childlike  beginning  of  an  art ;  yeL 
sometimes,  even  he  fbels  the  great  call  of 
the  historian,  in  all  its  dignity,  as  when, 
afler  having  mentioned  that  several  per- 
sons are  each  named  as  the  traitor  who 
led  the  Persians  round  the  mountains  at 
Thermopyte  to  the  rear  of  the  Greeks, 
he  pronounces.  *^  but  it  was  E^hialtes,  and 
him  I  write  down.^     However,  he  has 
often  been  ovenrated  by  the  learned.    The 
GredLs  produced  other  and  greater  histo- 
rians, or  whom  Thueydides  was  the  great- 
est   The  poiod  which  began  with  He- 
rodotus lasted  to  Procopius  and  Cassiodo- 
rus,  or  to  the  fifth  century,  A.  D.    In  this 
period,   the  Romans  likewise  produced 
many  and   excellent  historians.    When 
civilization,  however,  declined  in  the  West, 
lustory  fled  to  Constantinople,  where  it 
was  fostered,  at  least  in  some  degree.  The 
whole  of  Western  Europe  was  in  the  most 
barbarous  state,  and  the  little  knowledge 
that  existed  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mon- 
aiAeries,  where  the  deeds  of  the  age  were 
recorded   in    chronicles,    fipom   the  5th 


century  to  the  15th.  Greg<ny  of  Toure 
(q.  V.)  opens  this  series.  At  the  same 
time,  feudaHsm,  which  ma^  be  called  the 
political  form  of  individuahty,  produced  in 
France  that  remarkable  tnanch  of  htera- 
ture,the  manmn.  In  the  feudal  times, 
the  individual  acted  for  himself  and  hence 
the  histories  of  those  times  are,  in  a  sreat 
measure,  nanutives  of  the  actions  of  mdi- 
viduals,  whilst,  in  ancient  times^  the  state 
prevailed  over  the  individual,  so  that  Xen- 
opbon  and  Cflesar,  even  in  describing 
events  in  which  they  were  the  principd 
or  very  important  actors,  speak  in  the  third 
person.  With  the  latter,  however,  it  may 
arise  also  from  a  feehng  of  historical  dig- 
nity, as  Frederic  the  Great  and  Napoleon 
likewise  ^pBsk  of  themselves  in  the  third 
person.  The  cnmdes  eolaived  the  terri- 
toiy  of  European  history ;  and  the  growth 
of  a  third  class— the  citizens-^and  the  re- 
vival of  commerce  had  a  salutary  influ- 
ence upon  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and,  with 
the  restoration  of  ancient  literature,  upon 
the  study  of  hislory.  In  the  cities,  a  new 
state  of  society  was  developed ;  astruggle 
for  liberty  and  independent  goveininent 
commenced ;  and  thus  a  want  of  some- 
thing better  than  die  dead  chronicles  of 
the  cloisters  was  created.  The  art  of 
printing  was  invented ;  the  knowledge  of 
foreign  and  distant  countries  was  eoluged 
by  commerce,  travel  andmiaBions ;  the  va- 
rious national  languages  were  cultivated. 
The  reformation  crMted  a  new  spirit  of 
investigation  and  thirst  kgr  knowledge,  and, 
by  degrees,  historical  writing  was  more 
and  more  studied.  Ital^,  to  which  we  must 
recur  for  the  beginiunff  of  ahnoet  all 
branches  of  modem  civuization,  ftunisheB 
the  first  instances  of  distinguished  histori- 
ans in  modem  times.  Gtiicciardini,  Mach- 
iavelli,  and  others,  opened  the  path,  which 
the  writers  of  France  and  England  soon 
Altered.  In  Germany,  histoiy  was  loBg 
in  shackles ;  the  philolosiBts  cukivaled  on- 
ly Greek  and  Roman  history,  die  theo- 
logians Biblical  histoiy,  or  odier  por- 
tions of  histoiy  only  in  a  reli^ous  point 
of  view,  whilst  the  jurists  studied  the  his- 
tory of  die  German  empire,  merefy  as  an 
auxiliary  to  their  professioik  A  better  pe- 
riod did  not  be^  until  the  time  which 
we  have  already  indicated.  If  liberty  fi- 
nally comes  off  victorious  firom  the  strug- 
gle which  is  now  beginning  in  Europe,  a 
new  era  for  histoiy  wiU  begin  in  that  part 
of  the  worid,  because  histoiy  can  troly 
flourish  only  under  the  protection  of  lib- 
erty. Flattery  poisons  h.  The  fear  of 
oflendmff  established  views  destroys  the 
power  of  investigation,  and  its  effects  are 
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Tery  perceptible  in  pardculiir  depfutmenta 
of  historical  research.  Whilst  political 
history  began  to  be  cultivated  late  in  Ger- 
many, more  has  been  done  there  for  ec- 
clesiastical history  than  in  any  other  coun- 
tiy,  because  so  muck  liberQr  of  religious 
inyestigation  exists  no  where  else.  We 
speak  not  of  lecal  liberty^  but  of  that  al- 
lowed by  public  opmion.  In  E^ffland, 
however,  very  litde  has  been  done  ror  ec- 
clesiastical history,  yet  that  countiy  was 
the  earliest  to  produce  great  civil  histori- 
ans. History  nas  several  points  in  com- 
mon with  dramatio  poetiy ;  among  others, 
that  just  mentioned.  Dramatic  poetry  can- 
not thrive  in  a  despotic  government,  be- 
cause it  exhibits  characters  with  boldness^ 
whilst  lyrical  poetry,  the  element  of  which 
is  admiration  and  adoration,  may  prosper 
at  a  court.  The  high  rank  and  vast  ex- 
tent of  histoiy  are  obvious,  embracing,  as 
it  doee^  the  picture  of  man  in  every  stage 
of  improvement,  and  teaching  us  how  the 
present  age  is  connected  with  the  past ; 
what  we  owe  our  predecessors,  and  how 
we  should  profit  oy  their  example ;  re- 
moving that  feehnff  of  self-cora{Macencv, 
into  which  individuals  acquainted  only 
with  their  own  confined  ^ihere,  or  gene- 
rations unacquainted  vrith  preceding  ones, 
easily  fiill ;  it  shows  us  that,  if -we  surpass 
Ibrmer  ages  in  some  branches,  they  ware 
before  us  in  others.  History  makes  man 
modest,  and  yet  it  elevates  falm,  by  show- 
ing him  the  great  votaries  of  virtue,  and 
the  height  to  which  his  nature  may  rise. 
The  fi^r  a  nation  is,  and  the  more  its  wel- 
Ikre  is  left  to  itsel£  the  more  necessary  isa 
general  study  of  hiAory.  Without  it,  we 
cannot  properly  understand  the  object  of 
existing  laws  and  institutions ;  and,  instead 
of  developing  them  farther,  if  they  are 
salutary,  the  hand  of  the  ignorant  will 
tear  them  down ;  whilst  the  bad  are  often 
left,  fi^m  the  same  inability  to  compre- 
hend their  character.  Histoiy  mav  be  di- 
vided into,  1.  Ancient  history,  which  begins 
with  the  first  records  of  mankind,  or,  if 
we  begin  with  history  which  rests  on  crit- 
ical grounds,  with  the  first  establishment 


of  states  and  kingdoms^  and  comes  down 
to  the  destniction  of  the  Roman  eminre,  A. 
D.476 ;  2.  the  histoiy  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  begins  with  476,  and  comes  down 
to  the  discovery  of  America  in  1499;  be- 
cause this  event  produced  a  decided 
change  in  commerce,  politics  and  sci- 
ence ;  othera  take  the  reformation  as  the 
close  of  this  period  f  3.  Modem  histoiy, 
fiom  1492  to  oUr  own  times.  In  thi%  the 
American  declaration  (^independence,  or 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revohi- 
tion,  may  be  considered  as  making  a  great 
epoch,  and  the  subsequent  period  may  be 
called  the  latefl  kAory,  Perhaps  the 
American  declaration  is  the  most  jMnoper 
dividing  point,  as  the  democratic  princi- 
ples were  then  proclaimed  and  pohtically 
settled,  which  are  so  distinct  a  feature  of 
the  most  modem  time,  in  c<mtradistinction 
to  the  feudal  principles  of  former  periods^ 
Future  historians  vnll,  perhaps,  comprise 
the  (so  called)  ndddU  ag4S  and  the  period 
extending  to  the  great  events  last  mention- 
ed under  one  hoM,  and  call  it  the  feudal 
period,  whilst  the  following  period  may  be 
called  the  democraUc—^See  Meusers  Bih- 
UUheoa  kuiorica  SbiwiQ-Budenana  (1  voL, 
LeipsiCp  1782);  R&h'to Bntumrf  einer Pro- 
p&aeuidi  des  lEstonicben  Stwtums  (Beriin, 
1811);^  Wachler's  Account  of  Historical 
Inqumes  and  the  Historical  Ait  since  the 
Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe  (2  vols.,Gdt- 
tinffen,  1812—1820,  in  German),  and  Lemr- 
huch  dtr  Gtschichie  (Manual  of  Histoiy,  for 
the  use  of  higher  schools,  5t]i  edit.,  1  voL, 
Breslau,  1828);  BUdiotheca  kutonco-ftO' 
grwphka  (Berhn,  1825).  Synchronistic 
tablBS  are  of  great  use  in  the  study  of  hte- 
tory,  and  we  know  of  none  better  than 
those  of  Bredo w,  a  German.  In  what  fol- 
lows, we  shall  give  a  chronological  view 
of  the  outlines  of  histoiy,  with  special  ref* 
erence  to  the  latest  times.  Various  mod^ 
of  division  may  be  adopted  in  such  tables. 
We  trust  those  used  will  be  found  suffi- 
ciently convenient  They  are,  indeed,  of 
comparatively  little  impcMtance.  (For  the 
history  of  particuhur  countries^  see  the  re- 
spective aiticleSf) 
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A   GENERAL  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 
I.  Ihm  (fte  Begmmng  <if  Hutmy  to  (he  Dutradion  of  Troy  hy  (hit  Qndu, 

[Twiliglit  of  histoiy  before  the  delu^  of  Noab.] 
Delt^pe.     Noah.— ^crease  of  mankind. — ^Pattiarchal   times  (Union   of  ^ 

civil  and  roligic»u8  authority  in  the  person  of  the  ftther  or  the  family  or 

tribe). 
Nations  on  the  Nile,  Euphrates  and  'Hgris,  on  the  Indus  and  Gangea 

Ancient  Assyria^ — Belna — ^Haik  in  Annenia.-^Yau  in  China. 

Thebes  (Egypdan).—Men^— 

Canals  of  the  Nilcw — Astron<Mny  at  Babylon* — ^Buddha  on  the  Ganges. 

Busiris  in  Egypt — ^Tchew-Kong  in  China. 

Memphis.— The  Pharaohs. — Castes  in  India  and  Egypt^— Assyria  Major.  Ninns. 

Semiramis. — ^Abraham  the  Cbaldsean  in  Palestinc^-Pema;  Chedorlaomer. 

Phoenidana.    Damascus. — Struggle  of  the  ancient  monotheism  in  India  with 

a  new  polytheism  (Buddl^  and  Anihma ;  Koros  and  Pandos). — ^Emignitions;^ — 

The  ancient  fiiith  takes  v^fuge  in  distant  countries. 
Hebrews.    Isaac,  Jacob.    The  Edomitee.    Esau. — The  PhoDnicians  in  Ai*go0. 

Inachus. 
The  Hebrews  in  Egypt.    Josephs— SidoB.--Bactnu— The  deluge  of  Ogyges* 

Phoreneus. 
The  Hycsoe  in  Phoenicia^ — ^Italy  discovered ;  Iberians,  Ausonians,  Umbrians* 

(Enotrus. 
Colonies  of  priests  to  Europe. — Cecrops  in  Greece.     Worship  of  Jupiter  at 

Dodona;  Caucasians  in  Tnessaly ;  Deucalion.    Deluge. 
Exodus,  or  flight  of  the  Israelites  £rom  Emit ;  Moses.-— Cadmus  in  Boeotia. — 

Danaus  in  Aigos — ^Laws  given  to  the  ^raelites  on  Mount  Sinai ;  Twelve 

Tribes.     Conouest  of  Ciutaan. — Joshua.— Judgea-^Agriculture  in  Attica; 

Ceres.— Corinth ;  Sisyphus.    Panathenea. 

kingdom. — Crete ;  Minos  L — Oracle 
conouests  and  buikt^ 
the  Pontus  Euxinus; 

P£nrxus  and  Helle. 
Phiygia;  Gordius;  Midas.— Theseus ;  sole  monarchy  over  Attica.    Evander 

the  Arcadian  in  Latium^ — ^Minos  II  of  Crete ;  laws ;  labvrinth ;  Dndalus. 

Tyre.— Anonauts :  Jason,  HerctUes,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Orpheus.- The  seven 

before  ITiebes.- War  of  the  Epigoni.— Siculi. 
Apis  in  Memphis. — Crishna  on  the  Ganges. — ^iEsculapius  in  Thessaly. 
Trojan  war;  destruction  of  Trey. — ^Elmigrations.  ^Continuation  oi  the  religious 

struggles  in  India.}— End  of  the  &milous  penod.^ — ^Victoiy  of  polytheism. 

It  destroys  die  patnardial  state,  and  the  monarchy  which  had  proceeded  from 

it,  and  gives  rise,  in  Asia  and  Afirica,  to  pure  despotism,  in   Europe  to 

democracy. 


n.  FroniihtDubrMUonofTroyUtihtBtgi^^ 
[From  1184  to  501  before  Christ] 

Building  of  the  pyramids  in  Egypt ;  Cheops,  Cephrenes.  Worship  of  Apis. — 
Wu-Wang  in  China.— Samson ;  Philistines.  Samuel— Heraclides  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  Pyrriius  in  Epirus.— Colonies  in  Italy ;  Patavium,  Lavinium, 
Alba.*— 

JBolian  oonfederaey ;  Smyrna,  Mitylene-— Jewish  monarehy  in  Palestine ;  Saul, 
David,  Sotomon.  Building  of  the  temple.  Wars  widi  Syria.— lonians  m 
Asia  Minor.  Hadadezer.-^mmerce  by  caravans ;  Tadmor  built-— Locman 
and  Siney  in  India.— Foundation  of  Utica.— Two  kings  in  Sparta;  Procle^ 
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1000. 
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800. 


700. 
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Eurysthenes.— Gadas  (Cadiz)  founded— Codrus  d.  Republic  of  Athens. — 
GFBBcia  Magna ;  Cumad,  Paithenope. 

Flourishing  period  of  the  Hebrews ;  commerce  with  Tyre  and  Ophir.  Divis- 
ion ;  Judah  and  Israel.  Kingdom  of  Damascus.— ^Sesac  in  £g3rpt  Dorians  in 
Rhodes.  ExpuliBion  of  the  Heraclides,  Bacchis. — Etruscan  confederacy^-^ 
Homer. — 

Fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Sardanapalus  (874). — Olynipian  games  at  Elia ; 
Iphitus.— Carthage  buih  (885).r—Lycurgusia  Sparta.  Suen-Wang  in  China. 
•--Caranus  founds  Macedonia. — 

Chaldeeans  in  Mesopotamia. — ^Meroe  flourishing. — ^Reckoning  by  Olympiadfl 
(777).  Phul;  new  As^rian  empire. — ^Foundation  of  fic«ie(754);  Romu- 
lus.-^iEthiopians  in  Egypt ;  Satmchus. — ^First  war  of  Sparta  with  Messenia 
(743). — ^Foundation  of  Syracuse. — Conquest  of  Samaria;  end  of  &e  king- 
dom of  Israel. — ^Babylonian-Assjrrian  empire  fEsaihaddon). — ^Media  inde- 
pendent ;  Dejoces. — ^Numa  Pompilius,  king  of  Rome. — Grecian  colonies  in 
Italy.— 

Second  Messenian  war;  Helots. — Chaldoeans  in  Babylon.  Twelve  monarchies 
in  Egypt — Conquest  of  Persia;  Phraortes. — Coasting  voyages  to  Tiq^ro- 
bane  (Ceylon).  Carian  navigators.  Maritime  code  of  Rhodes.— Sole  monar- 
chy in  E^pt ;  Psammetichus. — ^Zaleucus  in  Locris.  Cypselus  in  Corinthr— 
Mesnna,  Byzantium,  Ostia  founded. — ^Tullus  Hostilius,  Ancus  Mardus,  Tar- 
miinius  I,  kings  of  Rome. — ^Draco  in  Athens. — Cyaxarea — ^Nabopolassar. 
Nebuchadnezzar.— Victory  of  the  latter  over  Necho,  the  Ee^ptian  kin^,  at 
Circesium.  Appearance  of  the  Maasagetse.  Invasion  of  me  Cimmenans 
and  Scythians. — ^Zoroaster  in  Persia. — 

Babyloman-Cbaldoean  empire.  Nebuchadnezzar  conquers  Jerusalem ;  fall  of 
Judah.  Babylonish  captivity. — Solon  in  Athens. — ^Pythian  and  Isthmian 
games.  Lesbian  bards  ( Akeeus,  Sapphol — ^Tyre  destroyed ;  New  Tyre ; 
commerce  concentrates  there. — Servius  Tullius,  king  of^^  Rome ;  Celts  in 
Cisalpine  GauL— Cyrus  conquers  tlie  Medians  at  Pasargadae;  Persian  em- 
pire.— ^Pisistratus  at  Athens. — ^Water-clockp  (Anaximenes). — Crcnsus  con- 
quered.— Chaldeeans  in  India.— Babylon  destroved.  Return  of  the  Jewu 
^erubbabel). — Tarquin  II,  k^ng  of  Rome. — Phoc^eans  found  Massiha. — 
Cambyses,  Persian  king, — Conquest  of  Egypt.  (Psammenitus.)  Zamobds 
in  Thrace.  Doritis  I  (Hy8ta^>e8),  Persian  king. — Expedi^on  to  Scythia  and 
India. — Confucius  in  China.  (End  of  religious  wars.]  Pure  monotheism 
survives  only  in  the  deserts  and  mountains  of  Asia  ana  Europe. — Complete 
victory  of  polytheism ;  and  monarchy  declines.— Carthaginians  in  Sicily. — 
The  Alcmseonides  expel  the  sous  of  Pisistratus  from  Athens  (ostracism); 
Collatinus  and  Brutus,  chiefs  of  the  aristocracy,  expel  the  Tarquins  from 
Rome.  Aristocracy  established. — ^Rorae  maintains  this  government  against 
the  Tarquins  and  Etruscans  (Porsenna). — 


500. 


46a 


IIL  Ihm  the  Begmmng  of  the  Penian  Wan  to  the  Reign  of  Augustus. 
[From  501  to  30  B.  C] 

Sardis  destroyed  by  the  Grecians,  Miletus  by  the  Persians. — Persian  wars. — 
Miltiades  victorious  at  Mtoithon. — ^Xerxes,  Persian  king. — Celts  under  Bel- 
lovesus  in  Upper  Italy.— Party  struggles  in  Rome  (patricians  and  plebeians  ;— 
tribunes  of  the  people ;  CoriolanusWVictofy  of  the  Greeks  at  Salamis  and  Pla- 
taea  (Themistocles,  Pausanias).— Batde  of  Thermopylee  (Leonida»).— Defeat 
of  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera.  .  Artaxerxes  I,  Persian  king. — ^Re8t<»ation 
of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem  (Ezra,  Neheiniah).  Twelve  tables 
at  Ronie.— Sophocles,  iEschylus  in  Greece. 

Cimon  victorious  on  the  Euryniedon ;  peace  of  Cimon ;  deliverance  of  the 
colonies  in  Asia. — Age  of  Pericles  (Herodotus,  EurifHdes,  Pindar,  Hippocra- 
tes, Aristophanes,  Socrates). — Pelbponnesian  wor^  Alcibiades,  Thucydides.— 
Increase  of  thepopular  power  in  Rome. — Darius  n,  Persian  king, — ^Diocles 
in  Syracuse. — Carthaginian  wars  in  Sicily  (Dionysius). — ^Vdi;  (standing 
army  of  Rome).— Victory  of  the  Spartans  at  uEgospotamos  (Lyaonder).— 
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B.  C  Athens  conquered ;  thirty  tynuxtB.— -Thnsybtdus. — ^Aitaxerxee  n,  Pereian 
king.— Delhi  baikw— 

400.  Cyrus  the  YoungePs  expedition  into  Vppet  Asia.  Retreat  of  the  10,000 
Greeks,  Xenophon. — ^Victory  of  Couon  at  Onidus.  Victory  of  Ageailaus  at 
Coronea. — ^Brennus  with  the  Celts  in  Rome.  (Allia). — ^Peace  of  Antalcides. 
Theban  war  (Leuctra,  Mantinea;  Pek>pida6,  £puninondas). — Artaxerxes 
III,  Persian  king^ — Success  of  the  plebeians  in  Rome. — Plato ;  Praxiteles^ — 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  Sacred  war.  (Phocion.)— Sidon  destroy^. — 
Babyionian-I^oenieian  commerce  to  the  Pennan  gulf  (Gerrha  emporium  for  In- 
dia).— Commerce  of  Rhodes  with  Aftica  and  Byzantium. — 

350.  Meng-IW  in  China.^ — ^Indian  commerce.  (Mart  for  the  cararans  at  Palibo- 
thni). — ^Voyages  of  the  Carthaginians  (Hanno|. — ^Nectanebus  conquered. — 
Factions  m  Greece^ — ^The  Siunnite  war. — Pnilip  victorious  at  Chffironea 
(Demosthenes).  Darius  III,  Pendan  king.-— Alexander  king  of  Macedonia; 
expedition  to  Persia  and  India  (idctoriee  bn  the  Granicus,  at  Issus,  Gaugame- 
la). — Parthia,  Bactria,  Hyrcania,  ^oedlana  conqucored. — ^Alexander  in  India 
(Poms). — ^Macedonian  universal  emigre. — Ari8totle.^-DeGline  of  the  Macedo- 
nian empire ;  division  afler  Alexander's  death  (governors :  Perdiccas,  Enme- 
nes,.  Antijronus,  Lysimachtis,  Ptolemy  Lagus). — ^Wars  between  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander. — Liberty  of  the  plel^ians  at  Rome. — EmpuB  of  the 
Seleucidee.  Battle  of  Ipsus.  Demetrius  PhcJereus  in  Atliens. — ^Agathocles 
in  Syracuse.  Cassander  in  Macedonia.  Pytheas  discovers  Thule. — ^Mace- 
donian commerce  with  India  through  Egypt  (Alexandria). — ^Alexandrian 
library;  Pharos.— Appian  way,  aqu^uct,  baths  in  Rome. — ^Philosophical 
sects:  Zeno;  Pyrrho- — 

300.  Alexandria  and  Antioch  flourish. — ^Euclid;  Theophrastus. — Colossus  at  Rhodes. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  kinff  of  Egypt :  museum,  Septuagint ;  obelisk.  Canal 
of  Ar^noe;  Manetho.  Worship  of  Brahma  on  the  £du8  and  Granges. — 
Demetrius  Pohorcetes. — ^Etolian  and  Acheean  league. — Kingdoms  of  Perga- 
mus,  Bithynia,  Pontus  and  Cappadocia. — ^Etruria  conquered  by  the  Romans. 
— ^Pyrrhus  Is  victorious  (chanots  with  scythes;  forofled  camps^ — ^Roman 
commerce  with  Egypt— Silver  coin ;  glaoiatorial  games.  Lower  Itidy  con- 
ouered  by  the  Romans. — ^First  Punic  war  (Duilius;  columna  rostrata), — Par- 
tho-Peraum  empire. — ^Bactrian  empire. — 

250.  Arsacidie. — Sicily,  Sardinia,  Coraica  conquered  by  the  Romans. — Carthaginians 
in  Spain  (Hamilcar). — Germans. — ^Upper  Italy  conquered  by  the  Romans. — 
Antiochus  III  in  Syria ;  Phifip  11  in  Macedonia.  Roman  commercial  inter* 
couise  with  GiiBece.^^cond  Punic  war  (Hannibal  victorious  at  Cannae). — 
Marcellus  captures  Syracuse  (Archimedes).— ^All  Sicily  conquered  by  the 
Romans.  The  Grecian  treasures  of  art  are  gradually  carried  to  Rome  (Gold- 
en age). — Fkuninian  way;  gold  coins;  Fabius  rictor. — Scipio  conquers 
Spain. — ^Hannibal  defeated  at  Zama^ — Egypt  under  Roman  guardianship 
(Ptolemy  Euergetes ;  Berenice). — Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene.-^ 

200.  Bitttle  of  Cynocephale ;  Flaminius,  Roman  general ;  Greece  declared  fiiee — 
Polybius. — Hiong-Nou  in  the  north-west  of  China  (Teuman). — Serica  (China) 
conquered  by  Bactrians. — Victory  of  Magnesia ;  Syria  tributary  to  Rome. — 
Victory  of  I^dna  (Paulus  iEmihus) ;  Macedonia  and  Epirus  conquered  by 
the  Romans. — Massinissa  in  Numidia. — ^Kingdom  of  Pontus ;  Mithridates  1 
(Parthian  empire). — Pavement  in  Rome :  Bfu^chanalia ;  sumptuary  laws. — 
P.  Cato  (horticulture). — 

150.  Third  Punic  war ;  Carthage  destroyed. — Corinth  destroyed. — Roman  universal 
empire. — ^Maccabees.— Commerce  of  tlie  worid  centres  at  Alexandria. — ^Per- 
gamus,  a  Roman  province.  Judoea  free.^-Wu-Ti  in  China.  Chinese  com- 
merce with  India  and  Persia.-- Spain  and  Lusitania  Roman  provinces. — ^FaD 
of  the  Roman  democracy  (the  Gracchi).  Oligarchy  in  Rome. — Jugurtha  con- 
quered.— ^Marius  defeats  the  Teutones  at  Aqu«  Sextias  (Aix)  and  the  Cim- 
bri  at  VerceQflB  (VercelB). — ^The  equestrian  order  in  Rome  becomes  a  distinct 
class. 

100.  Marius  rule& — Struggle  between  Mithridates  VII  of  Pontus  and  Rome.  Qr- 
rene  a  Roman  province.— Admission  of  the  allies  to  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
SyUa  conquers  Athens  (fall  of  Greece) ;  victorious  over  Marius. — Bithynia 
conquered  by  the  Romans. — Canary  islands  (Fortunate  islands)  discovered. 
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B.  C.  SjOa  dictator.  Mithndatee  oonaaenML  (Battle  of  Nieooolis.)— Pomui  and 
Syria  Roman  provinceB^— The  Indian  era  of  Vicraniadi^  Sacontalad — 
8eitoriii8  in  Spain ;  Spartacus  in  Lucania  defeated. — Geimans  in  the  countiy 
of  the  Celts  (tiaulsj;  Ariovi8tu8^--Confederacy  of  the  Suevi^ — Catiline, 
Cioero* — ^Fint  triumvirate  (Cfleaar,  Pompey,  CrasBua),  Juba,  king  of  Numid- 
ia.  Cnsar  in  Gaul,  Germany  and  Britain. — Victory  of  the  Pardiians  oirer 
CrasBUS  at  Carrhae. — ^Battle  of  Pharaalia.— ^ompey  killed  in  E^gypt — ^Bonun^ 
of  the  Alexandrian  library. 

CflBsar  viotorioua  at  Thanaus ;  Numidia  conquered  by  the  Romans  Cato  of 
Utica  d^-Julian  calenoar  (January  1, 45).  CsBear  d.  44. — Second  triumTirate 
(Antony,  Octavius,  Lepidua). — ^fiattfe  of  Philipm.  Brutua  and  Caaaua  kill 
thein8eiyee.*-Parthian8  conquered^— Noricum  a  Roman  provmce. — 

Victory  at  Actiiun.  Antony  d.  in  Egypt  Ceeaar  Augustus  (Octavius)  empe- 
ror. 
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IV.  IhmAuguilmioHielbU  qf  Ae  JFtsiem  Empin. 
[From  30  B.  C.  jto  476  A.  D.] 

Vinil,  Horace,  Dionysius  of  HalicaniaaBU& — Cantabria,  Asturia,  Rhtetia,  Vin- 
£licia,  MoBsia  become  Roman  provinces.— Christ  bom. — Gnecomania  in 
Rome. — Worehip  of  Isis  there- 
Buddhism  in  Thibet,  China  and  Siam. — ^Marcomanni  (Maroboduus).— Judea 
Roman  province. — ^Arminius  defeats  the  Romans,  and  Germany  is  less  influ- 
enced by  Latin  civilization  than  other  countries.  Tiberius,  emperor.  (SBw 
.  age.V--I>rusus,  Getmanicus. — John  the  Baptists- Roman  nnlitary  colonlea  on 
the  l)anube  and  on  the  Rhine.  System  of  defence  against  the  German 
tribes.— 

Jesus  Christ  crucified. — Anostlesw — Caligula,  emperor.— Claudius,  emperor^— 
Preetorians. — Christians  (Paul). — ^Druids  in  Germany.— Mauritania  a  Roman 
province — ^Thrace  a  Roman  province. — Cherusd,  Catti,  Frisians,  BalavLr- 
Vannius. — 

Nero,  emperor. — Burning  of  Rome.  Persecution  of  the  Christians.— Wonfaip 
of  Fo  in  China.— Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  emperors.— Vespasian,  emperor. 
Jerusalem  taken — Claudius  Civilis^— Titus,  empat>r. — Herculaneum,  Pom- 
peii, StabiiB  overwhehned.  Domitian,  emperor.  Conquest  of  Soudiem 
Britain  (Agricola).  Northern  enipire  of  the  Huns  in  China  destroyed. — ^Ner- 
va,  emperor.  Goths,  Suevi— Trajan,  emperor  (/brum  7V(^«m)u— Ulpian 
library. — ^Dada  conquered  (Trajan's  pillar).— Teutones  in  Elyna.— - 

Armenia  a  Roman  province. — ^Adrian,  emperor. — (Brazen  age.)---Adrian's  tomb ; 
Caledonian  wb^;  baths  of  A^ppa.— Fmal  destruction  of  Jerusalem.— 
Bncharia  conquered  by  the  Chinese. — Gnosdcs  in  Africa.— Temple  at  Ue- 
liopolis. 

Antoninus,  emperor. — Sien-Pi  in  China. — ^Plague  in  Europe  and  Asia. — Saxons 
on  the  Elbe  and  Eider. — ^Marcus  Aurehus,  emperor.  Antonine  column. 
War^  between  Rome  and  Parthia.— War  against  tne  Marcomanni  and  Quadi. 
Commodus,  emperor. — Peace  with  the  Marcomanni^ — Goths  in  Dack. 
Runic  writing.— Licentiousness  of  the  prsstorians.— Commerce  between  Eu- 
rope and  Cliina. — Chinese  catalogue  of  stan  (Tchang-Hong). — Catholic 
dburoh.- Talmudw — 

Picts'  walL— Corea  tributary  to  Japan.— Alemanni  on  the  Maine.— Alexander 
Severus,  emperor.— Ptolemjr  of  Peluslunu— Eclectics.- Persia  (Sassamdes ; 
Artaxerxes  I,  then*  founder).^- 

Confederacy  of  the  Franks  between  the  Elbe  and  Rhme.  Odin  in  Soandina- 
via.— Huns  on  the  Caspian  sea.— Chiliasts.— New  Platonisls.— Thirty  tyrant^ 
GalUenus. — ^Alemannic  confederacy. — Palmyra  ^Zenobia). — Aurelian,  empe- 
ror. Loss  of  Dacia. — Palmyra  in  ruins.— ^Cultivation  of  the  vme  on  the 
Rhine. — ^Monks  in  Syria  and  Egypt — ^Manes  and  the  Manichasana. — Ossian. 
— ^ProbHs,  emperor. — ^Diocletian,  emperor ;  division  of  die  imperial  power. 
Era  of  martyrs,  Aug.  29.— Saxons  and  Franks  in  Britain. 

Constantine  I,  Cssar  m  GauU— Sapor  II,  Persian  king,  conqueror.— Yuett*Ti 
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in  ChiDo.— Cbnsta&tmd  conrerted  to  Chiisdanity.^PyohSiitMm  of  sacnfioes. 
— Donatists  in  Africa. — ^Indlcdon  of  15  years. — Council  of  Alexandria^ — 
Corruptions  of  Chrisdaninr  (oeremonieey — Constantine  I,  sole  emperor. — 
Arius  and  the  Arians.  Uouncil  of  Nicew^Vandids  in  Pannonia.— CJhris- 
tianity  in  Abyssinia.  Byzantium  (Constantinople),  imperial  reiidenoe.— Di- 
vision of  the  empire  (Constantine  It,  Constantiufl,  Constans).  Monasteries  in 
the  ThebSls.— Ficts  and  Scots. 
Constantius,  sole  emperor. — Pari^SaHan  Franks.^-Pi1^pinMige8  to  the  holy 
sepulchre. — Julian,  emperor. — ^Wars  with  the  Persians. — ^Videntinian  in 
Rome,  Valens  in  Constantinople^ — Ostrogothsw — ^Vifligoth& — ^B^dnning  of  the 
creat  emigration  of  nations.—- The  Huns  pan  the  Don^— 'Dieodosius  in 
Constantinople.  (Iron  ajre.}^Eccleaastioal  tribunal  at  Saragosn. — Coun- 
dl  of  Constantinople.— ^(rheodoeius,  sole  emperor  after  the  conquest  of 
Itahr.)---£gypt  annexed  to  the  Ikzantine  empire. — PerMCUtion  of  die  pagana 
— ^Dirision :  fjastem  empire,  Weetem  ( Arcadius,  Honorius)^ — ^Virigoths  in 
Greece  (AlarieWYezdegerd  I,  Persian  king< — Iniage  wonhip  amcMig  Chria- 
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Beginmng  of  the  Christian  hienurehyw— 

Emigration  o£  the  Germanic  tribea  (Rhadamis,  Alaric,  Hermanric,  Ataulphus 
or  Adolphus).  Yisigothic  kmcdom  in  Gaul  and  ^Mtin.— Varanes  Yjia  Per- 
sia.—Tlie  Geiman  a  written  language.— Franks  pass  the  Rhincw— Tlie  Ro- 
mans withdraw  from  Britain.^ — ^Armenia  taken  by  tne  Persians.  Pelanans  in 
Africa. — Attila ;  empire  of  the  Huns  from  China  to  GauL — Saxons  in  Britain. 
— ^Vandals  in  Africa. — Christian  oolonies  in  Peniaw — ^H^  (AgathodflBmon)^^ — 
Posts  m  the  Eastern  empire. — 

Battle  of  Chalons. — ^Meroyssus,  king  of  the  Franks^ — ^Attila  d. ;  decline  of  the 
empire  of  the  Huns. — Kingdom  of  the  Gepidse  on  the  Theiss— Kingdom  of 
die  Bunnindian& — Ostrogoths  in  PannoBia  (TheodomirV — Simon  Stylites; — 
Moses  of  Chorene.— Masoritea(PereBa).— Euric,  king  or  the  Visigoths  (laws). 
— Romans  expelled  from  Spam. 

Revolt  of  the  foreign  soldiers  in  Italy  (HeruU,  Rugii,  &c.)  under  Odoacer. — 
Odoaeer.  king  of  Italy.— End  of  the  Western  emigre.  Beginning  xsf  the 
Middle  Ages. 


V.  Fhm  Ifte  FaB  tf  (he  Wetiem  Empirt  to  Chmimagne. 
[Fiom476to768A.D.] 

Kingdom  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  (Clovis)  after  the  battle  of  Soissona— Arthur, 
Bntiah  prince^ — ^Ital^  conquerea  by  the  Ostrogoths  (Theodoric). — Kingdom 
of  the  Czechs  in  Boiohemum ;  the  Boioarii  retire  to  the  Danube. — 

Cloris  victorious  sgihist  the  Alemanni  and  Visigoths. — Benedict  of  Norcia 
(Monastic  rules,  5^).— Wu-Ti  in  Chhuu-^Commerce  with  Ceylon.)— Cosmaa, 
the  Egyptian  navigator  to  India.— Justinian,  emperor  of  Byzantium ;  Roman 
code  (civil  law).*— Angles  in  Britain. — ^Prankish  dominion  over  Thurin^a, 
Bui^gundy,  Bavaria  and  Alemania^ — ^First  monastic  orders  in  Germany.— iSo- 
nvaian  era. — buHtutwns  and  PandecU  promulgated. — Lombards  in  Panno- 
ma.— Cboaroes  I  (Noushkvanl  Persian  lung.— Destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Vandals  in  Amca  (BeHsanus) ;  North  Africa,  Sardmia,  Corsica  annexed 
to  die  Byzantine  empire. 

Turidsh  kingdom  on  the  Iitish  and  around  the  Ahai. — ^Narsee  puts  an  end  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths;  Italy  added  to  the  Byzantine  empire^ — 
Clothaire,  sole  king  of  France. — Saxon  Heptarchy  in  Eo^^d. — ^The  Gepi- 
dsB  destroyed  by  tl:^  Lombards  and  Avars.— The  Turks  emigrate  to  the  South 
(Chazara,  Petshenegues,  Uzans).— Kingdom  of  die  Lombards  in  Upper  Italy 
(Alboin);  feudal  goveniment;  feudal  militia;  dukes;  duels. — ^Exarchate; 
monkish  Latin. — Eastern  and  Western  Turkish  kingdoms — ^Visigothio  king- 
dom over  an  Spain  (Leovigild). — ^Yang-Kien,  conmieror  in  China. — Grraoiy 
I,  Roman  bishop— <  Purgatory :  massW- Chosroes  II,  king  of  Peraiaw— Chris- 
tianity introduced  into  Ejiglana  (St  Austin). 

Bonifiu^  III,  universal  Inshop.— The  pope  supreme  head  of  die  church. — ^By- 
zantine conquests  in  Asia  and  North  Africa.— Ctodiaire  II,  king  of  tne 
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A.  D.      FiBDks.    (Afofors  of  the  pabce ;  GfA  heredilarf ;  aiiBtocntic  claaiV— Weadb 

in  Cannola,  CJarinthia,  and  Stiria.^ — 
632.  Mohammed  flies  fixmi  Mecca  (Hegira,  lalamV— -Ambia  conquered,  Peniaoa  de- 
feated—Caliphate  (Abub^Ler,    Omai:,    Oaman).r--Koran    (635)^— Sanceos 
conquer  Syrm,  Phcenicia,  Paketine,  Peraia  and  Egypt — Codes  of  the  Visi- 
goths and  Lombards. — ^Normans  (Iwar  Wldfiime).— -Sclavonians  in 
and  Poland. — 
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All ;  Moawiah  (Qmmiades).  Schisni  in  M<Huunmedaniflm  (Simnitesi  Bhiile^ 
— ^Amrou ;  burning  of  books. — Pepin  d'Heristal,  duke  of  the  Franks  and 
hereditary  mayor  ^the  pa]ace.-^TouiiiamentB  among  the  Saracens.— Noith- 
em  Afiriea  reduced  by  the  Saracens. — Saracens  de&ioed  before  Constantino- 
ple (Greek  fire). — Cairoan  built  (rice  and  sugar-cane  in  Egypt^^ — Chazars  in 
Tauris;  Danes  in  the  Orkneys— Chnstmnity  introduced  mto  Frieshnd 
(WillebrodWTonsure^ 

Saracens  in  Buchuia,  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor. — Walid,  caliphs—The  Sara- 
cens (Moosa,  Tarik)  conquer  Spain.  Fall  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigocfas 
[Roderic,  Pelagio). — Poets ;  touroaments;  coins  among  the  SaracenSi^-ArBb- 
loo-Indian  commerce. — ^lUuen-Song,  political  organization  of  China. — 
Charles  Martel ;  defeats  die  Saracau  near  Tbura—^asses  for  mone^ ;  kiss- 
ing of  the  pope's  foot — Conversion  of  Thunnffia  and  Hesse  (Bonifiice)^ — 
Abbe^  of  Fulda.  Metropolitan  in  Mentz.— Destn^tion  of  the  EasCem 
Turkish  kinsdom  by  the  Hoeites. 

Abul- Abbas;  dynasty  of  the  Abassidfs.— Chikieiic  III  dethroned;  end  of  the 
Merovingians. — Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks^ — Danes  on  the  En^ish  coasts^ — 
Al  Mansor,  caliph  (flourishing  period  of  Arabian  science  and  art).— Bisbop 
Stephen  III  receives  the  exarchate;  ecclesiastical  state:  the  pope  a  secular 
prince.  (Anointment  of  the  popes ;  patridan  ovder  in  Rome.)— SepaimtkMi 
of  Spain  from  the  caliphate  (Abderbama)^ — 

Charlemagne  diyides  the  empire  of  the  Franks  muk  his  brother  Carioman. 


VL  JFVom  Chariemagne  to  Pope  Xhtgory  VU. 
[768  to  1073  A.  D.] 

Charlemagne,  sole  king. — ^Wars  with  the  Saxons.  Rome  is  conquered ;  king- 
dom of  the  Lomb^ds  conquered. — ^Invasion  of  China  by  the  Tartans- 
Continuation  of  the  wars  with  the  Saxons;  (Irmensaule  destroyed). — ^Hthcs; 
Peter's  pence :  sacred  music ;  cathedral  and  monastic  schools. — Mssi  rtgk, 
—Fossa  Carohna  between  the  Danube  and  Rhine.— Haroun  al  Raschid,  ca- 
hph.— Africa  separated  fh)m  the  califrfiate  (Aglabites).— Kingdom  of  Mo- 
ravia. 

Chariemagne  crowned  at  Rome.  Frankish  Roman  emmre.  Saxons  ba^ptized. 
The  Eyder  the  frontier. — General  canons  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  collection  of 
capitularies  by  Ansegisus. — Decline  of  the  cahphato  after  Haroun*s  death. — 
Egbert  of  Weasex  founds  the  English  monarchy  (828).— Kenneth  II  in 
Scotland. — Government  of  tlie  Eunuchs  in  China. — Polish  kingdom  (Piast). 
Ansgar,  bishop  of  Hamburg  (8311. 

Treaty  of  division  at  Verdun :  Itaiy^  France,  Germany,  three  distinct  king- 
doms :  the  latter  appears  in  history. — Jus  nutmkanwn  (riffht  of  private  war- 
fare). German  ca^es. — ^Morkgraves  in  Thuringia. — ^Tunush  guards  of  die 
caliphs. — 

Mantchoos,  Chazars,  Varagians  become  known. — ^AlfM,  king  of  Enriand* — 
Ruric,  founder  of  the  first  Russian  dynasty. — ^Kingdom  of  I^Nunark  founded 
(Gorm),  of  Norway  (Harold).— Expeditions  of  the  Normans.  Struggles  of 
the  Poiovtzes,  PetcheneKues,  Varagians  (Russians)  and  Sclavonians.-^-Magywic 
kingdom  in  Hungary.— %uigundian  kingdom. — ^Anarchy  in  Italy.  Lorraine 
annexed  to  Germany. — Discovery  of  the  Fat>e  islands  and  of  Iceland^ — 
Isidorian  decretals.— Cyiil  converts  the  Chazars.— Nicholas  I  (fiist  coronation 
of  a  pope). — German  books  (Otfned).  Hereditary  counts  and  dukes  in 
France. — 

Voyages  of  the  Norwegians  to  Greenland,  fit>m  whence  they  reach  (995)  the 
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coast  of  America,  the  aiiioe  loat  UnDland.— EzpeditioiM  of  the  Magyars. 
They  conquer  Great  Moravia.— Kingdom  of  the  Khans  (naf^tba  ftne  used  in 
fheir  wprs). — Conrad  I,  lungof  Germany;  tournaments  in  Germany ;  cities 
built ;  toll  on  the  Rhine^--The  Danes  seize  on  the  crown  of  England. — 
Henij  thd  Saxon,  German  Idng.  Grand  dknitaries  of  the  empire :  royal 
iwlatmates^— Kingdom  of  the  Fatimitee  in  Afnca.— Truce  with  the  Hunca* 
rians.— The  Hungarians  defeated  at  Merseburg  (933).— Government  of  the 
emuv  in  Arabia. — Eastern  Afiica  discoYered  by  tne  Arabians  and  cdonized. 
— Otho  I,  kinff  of  Germany  (936)^ 

Otfao,  king  of  Italy.  Defeat  ofthe  Hungarians  on  the  Lechfeld.— Z^igtMi 
Bmnana  a  written  language. — Otho,  German  emperor^— Mines  in  the  Hartz 
mountains. — Grants  to  the  clergy^-*-Byzantine  customs  at  the  Gennan  court, 
influence  on  arts  (Theophaniay— Christianity  introduced  into  Hungary. — 
Wladimirl  the  Cn^eat,  prince  of  Kiev. — Greek  church  in  Russia. — ^Hugh 
Capet,  king  of  Francc-^^^hristianity  introduced  into  Prussia  (Proper) ;  Adal- 
bert«---Stephen  I,  king  of  Hungary. — Sultan  Mahmoud  (empire  or  the  Ghaz- 
nevides). — 

Christianity  in  Sweden  (Olaf  Skautkonung).  Massacre  of  the  Danes  in  Eng- 
land (Sweyn).  Canute  H,  king  of  Denmaik  and  En^and.— The  Druses  on 
Lebanon. — Conrad  U  (king  of  Gennany,(^the  Franconian  dynasty  WTnice 
•f  God.— Feudal  system.— Russian  code  of  laws  (Yarosbf).  Sclavonic 
school  at  Novgorod ;  translation  of  Greek  woiks  into  Sclavonic^ — ^Kingdom 
of  the  pbourites  fGodeshalc) ;— Togrul-Beg,  a  Setjook  prince  of  Choraean 
(conquers  Balk,  Chowaresm>  Irak-Adgemi). — Ferdousi,  Avicenna. — 

Be^ad  conouered  by  Togrul ;  kingdom  of  the  SeljooJu  in  Central  Asia  and 
Persia. — ^Pilffrimiures  to  the  holy  sepulchre.  Scho<^  at  Bagdad. — ^Normans 
in  Itafy(R<M»ert  GuiscardV  Lombard  commerce  in  C^ertnany.— Wendish 
commerce  in-  the  ports  or  the  Bahic — ^WiUiam  the  Conqueror  in  England 
(battle  of  Hasdncs,  1066V-*-Normans  in  ^cihr.— The  Conmeni  in  Constanti- 
nople.—Gi^ryVU  (HiMebrand),  vicar  of  Christ  Papd  power.  Benedict  X 
assigns  (1039)  the  election  of  the  pope  to  the  college  ot  cardinals. — Genoa 
mdependent* — ^Medical  school  at  Dalemo. — ^Hospital  at  Mcmtpellier.  Tour- 
naments in  France. 
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VIL  Ihm  Chrtgmf  VUto  Rodolph  qf  BapAurg, 
[Fro^  1073  to  1273  A.  D.] 

Saxon  struggle  for  mdependence  (Otho  of  Nordheim).— The  fem-court&— 
Celibacy.— Struggle  for  the  investiture;  law  against  simony;  lefstes  senL 
Papal  power  the  bond  of  the  Christian  world.- Heniy  IV  at  Canossa. — 
Kingdom  of  Iconia  (Soliman.  1074).— Turcoman  state  in  Syria  (Ortoc).— 
Kingdom  of  Bohemia  (Wratislaus).— Age  of  the  schoohnen.— The  Assassins 
in  Syria  and  Persia.— Council  of  Clermont  (Urban  II,  Peter  the  Hermit).— 
Icelandic  Edda.— Feudal  law  in  England.    Doomsday  book. 

Fbnst  Crusade.  Jerusalem  taken  by  assault  (Godfrey  of  Bouillon).— Henry  I, 
king  of  England. — 

Genoa  a  republic — ^Dalai-Lama  in  Thibet — Charla  iSterUiium  in  England^ — 
Second  crusade.— Eastern  and  Western  Se^ookian  kingdoms.— The  com- 
mons acquire  riffhts  in  Germanv* — Communes  and  corporations  in  France. — 
Republics  in  ItdyvJohu  II  (Comnenus)  emperor  of  Byzantium.— 

Orders  ofthe  knights  of  St.  John  and  knights  Templars  at  Jerusalenu— Concor- 
date  of  Worms.  (Papal  ring  and  staff)^— Council  ofthe  Lateran.— Kingdom 
of  Mocavides  in  Eastern  A&ica. — Lotbaire,  German  emperor  by  election.— 
Niudshi  in  Northern  China^-^onrad  IH  of  Uohenstaufen,  German  empe- 
ror.   (Suabian  emperorsj.- Abelard.-~Stephen,  king  of  England. 

Third  crusade.— Frederic  I,  German  emperor.— Magnetic  needle  known  to  the 
Arabians.— Heniy  Df,  king  of  England  (house  of  Aniou,  Plantagenetsir- 
Denmark  united  (Waldemar  I)r— Confederacv  of  Lombard  cities.— Saladin, 
sultan  of  Egypt  (Ayoubite  CurdsW Magnetic  needle  known  m  Italv.— Ire- 
Ind  conquered  by  the  English. — Saladin  conquers  Jerusalem. — Walachian- 
30* 
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1264. 
1265. 
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BuigBiiaa  enipire  (Peter  and  Amny — livonia  discoTerod  by  eitizeofl  of  Bie- 
men* — Fair  at  Leipsic  (1157). — ^Minee  of  Fveybuig  discoverecL — ^Berlin  found- 
ed.— Spanish  wool  exported  to  England  and  France^ — Flourishing  period  of 
the  commerce  of  Noithem  Germany. — ProTencal  poetiy,— ^ 

Fourth  crusade.  (Richard  I,  Coeur  de  LioD,  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  em- 
peror Frederic)--— 

Teutonic  knights.— Capture  of  Ptolemais.— The  Hohenstaufens  in  die  Two 
Sicilies. 

Fifth  crusade. — 

Pope  Innocent  m,  sovereign  of  Rome- — ^Elxecution  of  heretics  in  Toulouse. 

Mohammed  II,  sultan  in  Cnowaresm. 

The  crusadeis  take  Constantinople  by  assault  (Latin  empire :  Baldwin  J). 

Dynasty  of  the  Patans  in  Hindoostan  (until  1413). 

Aboufaa&  in  Tunis  and  Tripoli  (until  1533).— The  empire  of  Nice  and  Trebi- 
sond. — Genghis  Khan  founder  of  the  empire  of  the  Mongols  (d«  1226). 

Crusade  against  the  Albigenses  (the  sixth]. 

James  I  of  Arragon  (Conqueror).  England  tributaiy  to  the  pope  (John  Lackland). 

Batde  of  Bovines. 

Magna  Charia, — ^The  Mongols  conquer  China.— Tcansobetantiation  and  auricu- 
lar confession ;  roeaiy. 

Order  of  the  Dominicans.— Henry  m  of  England. 

Seventh  crusade  (Andrew  II  of  HungaiVL 

Frederic  II  emperor.    Independence  of  Switzerland. 

Constitution  of  Hungary,  .^ 

Order  of  the  Franciscans. 

Mongols  in  Russia. 

Louis  IX  (Saintl 

Battle  of  Bomhoved« — Ocuv,  great*khan  of  the  Mongols. 

Eighth  Crusade  (Frederic  II). 

Inquisition  at  Toulouse. 

The  Teutonic  knights  conquer  all  Prusaa  Proper  (fit>m  1230  to  1283).— 

Courts  of  the  memb<»8  of  the  German  empire. — ^Fire-arms  in  China  and  India. 
— Clocks  in  Egypt 

Decretals  of  pope  Giegoiy  DC — The  Mongols  conquer  Northern  China. 

Prohibition  of  private  wamre  at  Ment2. 

Russia  nributaiy  to  the  Monjzols.  (Battle  on  the  Voronez,  won  by  Batu,  khan 
of  the  Golden  Horde)^— Repubhc  of  Genoa. 

Ninth  crusade  (Thibaut). 

Mongols  victorious  at  Liegnitz  (Silesia). — ^Hanseatio  League  fonned. 

Pope  Innocent  IV  enlarges  the  college  of  cardinals.— Kayuk,  great-khan  cf  the 
Montis. 

Institution  of  the  feast  of  Corpus  ChridL 

League  of  the  Rbeni^  cities. 

Last  crusade  (Louis  IX).  The  Swedes  conquer  the  south-eastern  pait  of  Fm- 
land. 

Louis  IX  takes  Damietta. 

Manku,  ffreat-khan  of  the  Monffds.— The  Coesacks  become  known.r— Baharite 
Mamelukes  in  Egypt  (until  1382). 

Alexander  Newskv.— Foundation  of  Stockholm  (1254). 

First  maritime  code  (eonsoUdo  dd  mare). 

Order  of  the  Auffustmes. — ^Monsol  sye^m  of  conscription  in  Russia. 

Hulaku  conquers  Bagdad  (Mongm-Pei«an  dynastyWEnglish  house  ofcattxmoos, 

Koblay  or  Kublai,  great-Uan  of  the  Mongols.— Pekin  founded  (dynasty  Yuen). 
— Suabian  law. 

Michad  Vm  (Palsologus),  emperor  of  Nice.— Militia  in  Arragon. 

Michael  VIII  recovers  Constantinople.  (New  Greek  empire  of  Byzantium)^— 
Corporations  in  Italy. 

German  commercial  tribunal  in  Novgorod. 

D^uties  of  towns  and  boroughs  in  the  En^Bsh  pariiament^-Sictly  a  papal 
nef  (Mrhite  Horse).— Battle  of  Evesham  in  England. 

Corporations  and  mulds  in  Italy* — Genoa  trades  to  India. 

Connidin  executed ;  House  of  Anjou  in  the  Two  Sicilies— Imperial  citiesi  and 
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impenal  noUUltj  in  Gerroany*— Paper  money  in  Chin&— Astronomical  tablea 
of  Maraga  (Na8ir-Eddin).^Mongol  syllabic  writing  (1269).— 'Edward  I  of 
Enriand. 
Rodo^  of  Hapebuig;  German  emperor  (d.  1291).— Anatomical  chair  in  Paiia 
(John  Pitard).    Letters  of  nobility  in  France. 


1273. 


1282. 
128a 

1291, 
1294. 

Idea 

1302. 
1305. 


1307. 
1308. 

1309. 
1310. 
1312. 


135a 
135a 
135& 


VIIL  Ihm  BoMph  (^HapAvrg  to  Chcaies  V. 
[From  1273  to  1519  A.  D.] 

Hereditaiy  succession  in  Arragon  and  CatakMua.    Ottocar  of  Bohemia  defeat- 
ed.— ^Aichemifslsandtheosophists.    Glass  mirrors.    Mohammedan  roligion  in  . 
Malacca. — 

Sicilian  Vespersir-Peter  of  Arragon,  king* — 

Albert  of  Hapsburg  duke  of  Austria.— Prussia  conquered  (Conrad  von  Thoiberg). 
— Edward  I  conquers  Wales. — 

Capturo  of  Acre  (end  of  the  crusades)^— 

Pope  Boni&ce  VIII  (6iiSa  ut%emh<9). 

OsmanL    Empire  of  the  Ottomans  in  Ana  Minor. 

Third  estate  (tiert  kUA)  m,  France  (deputies  of  cities);  huOa  wiam  $andam. 

Clement  V  (Aviffnou  papal  reddence  undl  1378).  Immorality  of  the  papal 
court  Struggle  between  the  secular  powers  and  the  papal  authority  more 
and  more  mamfest  Wretched  state  of  the  Christian  chureh,  and  call  fpr  a 
**  reformation  in  its  head  and  members."— Invasion  of  Scotland ;  Bruce. 

Swiss  confederacy. 

Uii,  Schweitz,  UnterwaJden,  form  a  confederacy  fer  the  deUverance  of  their 
country* — Iconium  conquered  by  the  Mongols. 

Three  *<  colkffes'' of  the  empire  at  Spire.---Knights  of  the  cross  at  Marienburg.-- 

Kniffhts  of  Rhodes.— Dante,— 

Abolition  of  the  knights  Templars  (Philip  the  Fair).  Decretals  of  Clementv— 
Fire-arms  in  Spain. — ^Edward  II ;  batde  of  Bannockburo. — ^Louis  of  Bavaria, 
German  kins  (battle  of  Miihldorf,  1322).— Battle  on  the  Mormten.  Perpet- 
ual kaffue  of  Brunneu  (1315).— Constitution  of  pope  John  aXII  {exearabi- 
lif^— Union  of  Arragon,  Catatonia,  Valencia  (1319V-^raat  and  Little  Poland 
united  (Wladislaus  Lokietek).— Philip  VI,  house  of  Vak>is  in  France^- 
Orehan,  Padishah ;  Ottoman  Porte  in  Prusa  (1326).— Restraints  on  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  Gcoman  nobility  at  Spire.  Foundation  of  the  German  com- 
mons.—Treaty  of  Pavia.  Palatinate  and  Bavarian  lines^-Master  singeni 
(their  imperial  charter,  1378). — German  Levantine  commerce  flourishes.— 
Organization  of  Poland.  Casimir  III  (1333)^— Bottle  of  Halidown  Hill.— 
Edward  III  begins  the  wars  for  the  French  crown. — Louis  I,  king  of  Hun|;a- 
ly  (13^2).^-Re^iscovery  of  the  Canary  islands  (1344).— Flourishing  penod 
of  the  Venetian  Levantine  commerce  (consuls  in  Aleppo  and  Alexandria). — 
Bank  of  cirouktion  in  Genoa^— Charies  iV  (elected  at  Rhense,  in  1346).— Be^ 
of  Cressy*.- Pseudo-Waldemar  in  Brandenburg  (1347).— Black  death  rages. 

Trials  of  witches— Licentiousness  of  the  clergy*— Imperial  law;  juridical  com- 
mentators.— Revolution  in  China. 

Lucerne,  Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug,  Berne,  join  the  Swiss  confederacy.— Bills  of 
exchange  (1354).-— Soliman  crosses  the  Hellespont  (1355) ;  Turks  in  Eprope.— 

Golden  bull— Victory  of  the  Black  Prince  at  PoitierB*--(Peace  of  Bretigny, 
1360).— Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Portugal  (1357).— Fu:e-arms  in  Brabant— 
Adrianople,  residence  of  tbe^  Porte,  Amurath  I  (1360^.— Pope JW»n JIT; 
trip'  '  "  "      --..--- ....«    V     « 


(136i).--f5niour(fameriane),  great-khan  of  Dschagatay  (1369).— The  Stuaita 
begin  to  reim  in  Scotland-— The  Ottomans  conquer  ihe  Walacho-Bulgarian 
kingdom  (l£&4).r-League  of  the  Suabian  cities  (1376— 1389).— Schism  of  the 
church.  Papal  courts  of  Rome  and  Avignon  (from  1378  to  1417).— Wicliffe, 
Gower«— Tunour  conquers  Caahgar,  Chovearesm,  Choiasan  and  Persia  (from 
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A.D.  1378  to  1384).— DyiuM^  of  the  YageUons  in  Polaiid  (from  1366  to  1573) ; 
Ladidaus  V.— Battle  of  Sempach  (Arnold  Winkelried,  1386).— Bajazet  I,  sul- 
taa  (1389).— Battle  at  Falkdping,— Bottle  of  Nicopolis  (139&  between  Bajazet 
and  Sigismund  of  Hungary).—- Timour  in  Bagdad,  Tefliai  Moacow  and 
Delhi. 

1397.  Scandinavian  union  at  Calmar ;  Maigarot— Richard  U  deposed ;  Heniy  IV  of 
Lancaster. 

1400.  HusB  preaches  in  Cracow. — ^Timour  Tictorious  over  Bajazet  at  Anevra  (1402). — 
Hungarian  Insuirectioo  establiahed.  Deputies  of  cities  in  Buda  (Magnates 
and  estates).— The  Portuguese  douUe  crae  Boiador.— Mohammed  I,  sultan 
(1413).— Heniy  V  of  Engfand. 

1414.  Council  of  Constance  (until  1418).— Huss  burnt  (Hussites)^— English  invaaon 
of  France  (battle  of  AgmcourtVi — The  electc»ate  <^  Jmndenbunr  given  to 
Frederic  of  HohenzoUem  (1415).— Heniy  the  Navigator.— Porto-Santo  and 
Madeira  discovered. — ^War  ^the  Hussites  (John  Ziska)  (1415). — ^Amurath  H, 
sultan.r-Henfy  YI  of  Ensland ;  Siege  of  Orleans  niiaed  (Joan  of  Arc)  (1429). 
—Council  of  Ba^  (1431  to  14431— Florence  under  the  Medid.  Coamo 
(1434).-^haucerfl.— 

1436.  Art  of  printing  (John  Guttenberg).— 

1440.  Frederic  III,  Austrian  d  vnasty  on  the  imperial  throne  of  Gennany. — ^Poels  are 
established.— Scanderbeg  in  Albania  (Epirus)  (1443— 1446).— Battk  of  Vania 
(14441 — ^Battle  of  St.  James  on  the  Birs.— Standing  army  in  France,  Unif<M7n 
(1445). — Pope  Nicholas  V  (clasBical  literature  in  Rome;  Vatican  libniy) 
(1447). — ^Western  ^rica  discovered  by  the  Portuguese. — Concordates  at 
Itome  and  Vienna  with  the  Geiman nation. — ^House of  Oldenbuivin Doi- 
mark ;  Christian  I^-The  Ensiish  expelled  FrUDce^— War  of  the  Roses  in 
England  (Yoik  and  Lancaster]  (1452— 1485).— Mohammed  11,  sultan^— 

1453i  Constantinople  coilquered  by  the  Turks  (Constantino  XIII,  the  last  of  the 
Palaeologi,  dies  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople^  vrith  aims  in  his  hand).  End 
of  the  E^kem  empirar  Revival  of  learning  in  Europe  by  the  fugitives  from 
Constantinople.— Sale  of  papal  indulgences. — ^Bohemian  Brethren  (1457).— 
Cape  de  Verde  islands  discovered  (CiKla  Mostol    Louis  XI  of  France. 

1462.  Ivan  Baalowitz,  founder  of  tiie  greamess  of  Rusbul — ^Peace  of  Thorn  (divinon 
of  the  territories  of  the  Teutonic  knights).— Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy.— 
New  kingdom  of  the  Turcomans  in  Pereui  (Usong-HassanV— Steno  Snire, 
administrator  of  Sweden. — Sale  of  indulgences  renewed. — ^The  Portuguese 
pass  the  equatm*. — ^Victories  of  the  Swiss  over  Charies  of  Burgundy  at  Gran- 
son  and  Morat  (14761— ExtenskMi  of  the  art  of  printing  (book-privileges; 
cattdoffues).— Mails  on  norseback  in  France. — Standing  army  in  Hungary. — 
Pedal  narpsichord.    Notes  in  music 

1477.]  Charies  the  Bold  fidk  at  Nancy ;  Bui^ndy  comes  into  the  possession  of  Aus- 
tria (Maximilian  and  Maria). — ^End  of  the  Tartar  dominion  in  Russia.  Ivan 
Basilowitz  conquers  Novgorod.  (Decline  of  the  Hanseatic  commerce  vrith 
Russia.}— Castile  and  Arr^n  united  (Ferdinand  and  Isabella)^  Inquisition  in 
Spain,  1480.— Richard  III;  battle  of  Bosworth.  House  of  Tudor  in  Enc- 
Imid  (Henry  VII).  Union  of  York  and  Lancaster.- Royal  power  firm^ 
estabfashed  m  Western  Europe.  Decline  of  feudal  power.— Discoreiy  <^the 
cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Diaz.— The  Moors  expelled  from  Granada  (1491)^ 

1492L  Discovery  of  America  (Columbus).  Maps  (Comad  Sweynheim). — ^Powder 
mines  (Navarro),— Terrestrial  globes  (Martin  Bebaun).  Psqia]  demarca- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  discoveries. — ^Algebra  through  the  Araln- 
ans.  Book-keepmg  by  double  entry.— Venereal  disease  introduced  into 
Europe. 
14d5^  Peace  of  the  empire  at  Worms.  Private  warfare  abolished. — ^European  bal- 
ance of  power.— North  America  discovered  by  the  C^^iots. — ^Diswnreiy  of 
the  passage  to  the  East  Indies  (1496,  Vasco  de  Gama).— Louis  XII  of  France. 
— Inquiffltion  in  Seville. 
1500.  Discovery  of  Brazil  (Cabral)^ — Change  in  the  direction  of  corrmierce,  which 
becomes  a  more  important  element  of  politics.— Reign  cmT  the  Sophi  in  PerBia 
(Islimael  Shah)  (1503). — Slave  trade.— Continuation  of  the  discoveries  and 
conquests  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  Africa  and  America^ — ^League 
of  Cambray^— Thnteen  Swiss  cantons  confederated^— Henry  VIII  of  Eng- 
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bod.— Pope  Leo  X.  St  Bdtey^  chtirdi^— Flourislung  period  of  tfati  fine  arts 
(1513)  (Michael  A^elo,  Correggio,  Utian,  Lecmardo  da  Vinci). — Savonarola 
and  the  Myaticar^FranciB  1,  kmg  of  France  (expedition  over  ue  Alps ;  baide 
of  Marignano,  1515)^— Chwles  I  (V)  king  of  Spain.^ — Watches  invented  in 
Nuremrorg ;  air-guns. — ^Posts  in  Gennany  (1506). — 

'Die  abuse  df  indiuffencee,  and  the  ficentiousnefls  of  the  ckfgj^  bring  on  die 
refoirnation. — ^Luther  in  Wittenberg. — ^Zuinglhis  teaches  in  Switzerland. — 
The  OttonHUiB  conquer  Egypt 

Charles  V,  German  emperor.  Elective  capitulation^-— The  Sherifi  become 
kin^  of  Morocco. — C^Mtes  discovers  Mexico^ — ^End  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
beginning  of  Modem  Histoiy. 


1519. 


1533. 


154a 


1545. 


1555. 


IX.  Ihm  ChqrUs  Vto  the  Btginning  of  (he  Thirty  Years'  War. 
tFrom  1519  to  1618  A.  D.] 

At  no- period  were  more  distinguished  monarchs  seated  at  the  same  time  upon 
the  thrones  of  Europe,  than  at  the  beginninff  of  modem  hist(^ :  Charies  V, 
Francis  I,  Henry  VIII,  Leo  X,  Emanuel  of  Portugal,  Solyman  11,  Sicismund 
I,  and  Ivan  II. — ^Massacre  at  S^ockhohn  (Christian,  1520).^— First  war  between 
France  and  ^ain  (1521— ]5a6).-~Edict  of  Worms.— Anabaptkts.->Conauest8 
of  Albuquerque  in  the  East  Indies,  Malacca  and  the  Indian  islands.  Macel'> 
kn  circumnav^ates  the  world,  but  Cano  alone  returns  with  one  vessel  to 
Spain.-^The  'ii^iks  conquer  Rhodes  (first  use  of  bombs).— Knights  of  St 
John  at  Malta. 

Abolition  of  the  union  of  Calmer;  Gustavus  Vasa. — Swiss  religious  divinons^— 
War  of  the  peasants  in  Germany.  Thomas  Bffinzer. — Dlqpute  nespectinff  the 
Lord's  supper.  Reformed  or  Cfalvinistic  church. — ^Attempts  of  the  Spaniards 
to  discover  a  north-west  passage.^ — ^Empire  of  the  descendants  of  Timour  in 
India  (sultan  Babur).— Battle  of  Pavia  (1525}.^-Hungaiy  and  Bohemia  &11  to 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  (1526). — Lutheranism  m  Sweden  and  Denmaik. — Sec- 
ond war  between  Spam  and  France  (from  1527  to  1529).  Peace  of  Cambra^. 
— Augsburg  confession  (Melanchthon). — Smalcaldic  league. — Poet-ofiSces  m 
England.— Conquest  of  Pera  (Pizarro)  (1532).— Papal  power  abolished  in 
Ensfamd  (1533}. — ^Union  of  Denmark  and  Norway.— Ivan  II,  czar  of  all  Rus- 
sia (1533). — ^Bnttany  annexed  to  France. — ^Anabaptisls  in  MunsterfJohn  of 
Leyden,  1534).— Tlurd  war  between  France  and  Spain  (1535— 1538).— Con- 
quest of  Chile  and  Guatemala^— Wales  annexed  to  England^— Mennonites. — 
RoiQan  school  of  painters  (Raphael),  German  (Albert  Diber)^— The  BiMe 
printed  in  English ;  monasteries  suppressed  in  England 

Jesuits.  (Ignatius  Loyola). — Continuation  of  the  discoveries  and  conquests  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards^  in  Ana,  Africa  and  America.^ — ^Fourth  war 
between  Spain  and  France  (firom  1542  to  1544).— Copernicus  (died  1543)^— 
Peace  of  Cfre^y  (1544). 

Smalcaldic  religious  war.  Maurice  of  Saxcny  elector  (1548).  Imperial  interim 
of  Augsburg.— New  French  war  (Henry  U)  fix)m  1552  to  155^— Edward  VI 
of  Ex^iland. — ^The  English  discover  the  prasage  by  sea  to  Archangel  (Rich- 
ard CmmceHor) ;  decline  of  the  Hansa. — ^Maiy  of  England^ — ^Kazan  and  As- 
trachan  Russian  provinces  (1552  and  1554). 

Religious  peace  of  Augsburg  (Protestantism  tolerated).  Philip  11  kinff  of  Spain 
(abdication  of  Charles  V)  (1555).— War  between  Spain  and  France  mt>m  1557 
to  1559).  Parma*8  victory  at  St  Quentin).— Elizabeth,  c|ueen  or  England 
(1556). — ^Factions  in  France  (Guises  and  Bourbons). — ^Religious  straggles  in 
France^^Renewal  of  the  council  of  Trent  (1562). — War  netween  Sweden 
and  Denmark  (fix>m  1563  to  1570.— Insurrection  of  the  Low  Countries 
against  Spain  (Gueux)  (1566).— ^Attempts  of  the  Engli^  to  discover  a  north- 
west pasenge  (Frobisher)^— Jemiac  Tunofejew  shows  the  Russians  the  way 
to  Siberia. — ^Inquiffltion  in  Spanish  America^ — ^Test  act  (1572). — ^Poland  an 
elective  mooarchy ;  extinction  of  the  house  of  Yaxellon.  Massacre  of  St. 
Barthokimewhi  at  Paris  (1572),  peace  of  RocheUe  (1573)^-St<q[>hen  Bathori 
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A. D.  kmgof  Poland  (CkMBoks).— The  League  of  die  Cadiofici (Hennr  Guise).— 
Sir  Prencia  Drake  circumnayigatea  the  world,  and  re^^tiacoveiB  West  Greea- 
land.— SebastiaD  of  Portugal  is  reported  to  have  fidlen  in  the  battle  of  Alcaaar ; 
with  him  and  his  uncle  Heniythe  dynaaQr  of  Aviz  beoomet  eztincty  and  the 
^pFoatnees  of  Portugal  ends  (lo78V. 
Union  of  Utrecht;  confederation  or  die  United  Provincea  (William  of  Orange). 
— Commerce  of  Holland  and  Hamburg  (after  the  decline  of  the  commerce  of 
Antweip  and  the  Rhenish  cides). — ^Pormcal  is  conquered  by  Spain  (Alva) 
(1S81).— Pope  Sixtus  V  (1585).^-League  of  the  seven  Cadiolic  Swiss  cantons 
at  Luceme  (1584)^ — ^Rakigh  discoTera  Vhginia ;  &m,  English  attempts  at 
ccrfonizadon  m  N.  America^— Maiy  Stuart  beheaded  (1587)^J)eetruction  of 
the  Spanish  armada  (1588).— Heniy  IV:  house  of  Bourbon  in  France  (1569). 
—States  Generalin  Holland.— Edict  of  Nantes;  SoUy  (1596).— Touran  anneaS 
ed  to  Russia. — Gregorian  calendar  (Oct.  ^  1582).— Construction  of  highwars 
in  France. — ^Peace  of  Vervins  (1596) ;  declme  of  Spanish  gfeamess. — ^nuhp  U 

u.  lfl9D.— 

English  East  India  company^-^ames  I ;  house  of  Stuart  on  the  En^ish  throne 
(1003).— Charies  IX,  hereditary  king  of  Sweden  (1604).— Union  of  Heidel- 
berg.— Tnice  of  Antwerp ;  independence  of  Holland  admowledged  ^1609)^— 
Expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain^— First  permanent  setdemem  m  North 
America  by  the  English ;  Jamestown,  1607.~^£xtemBon  of  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments in  Africa  and  Asia,  at  the  eniense  of  Portuml. — ^New  Toik  discorered 
by  the  Dutch  (1609) ;  New  Nedierfanda— Heniy  IV  conceives  4heplan  of  a 
European  confederation ;  murdered  by  RavaiUac  (1610).  Loins  XIH  king 
of  France^— Catfaohc  league  in  G^many.— The  telescope  inventedif-^dusia^ 
vus  Adolphus,  the  greet  long  of  Sweden  (1611^— Hudsoti  discovers  the  bav 
called  afi^  him  (1607).— Quebec  founded  \IQ0S) ;  permanent  French  col- 
ony in  Canada. 

Michael  Fedorowitz,  czar  of  Russia  (house  of  RomanoiOr). — Swe^Bsh^Vilish 
war;  LiVonla  annexed  to  Sweden  (from  1617  to  16S29). — 

loBurrectioB  of  the  Utraqaists  in  Prague^— Thirty  yean'  war^ 
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X.  From  the  Beginnmg  oftke  Tku^  Yean' War  uM  the  Bagn  qf  Lim$ 
XIFpiiyance.  , 

[From  1618  to  1661  A.  D.] 

Synod  of  Dort.— Ferdinand  II,  Gennan  emperor.— Whigs  and  tories^— Setde- 
mem of  New  Enffland  (1690).— War  between  Spam  and  Holland  (1621— 
1648).— Batde  at  the  White  mountain  |  Frederic  elector  palatme  abandons 
Bohemia  (1690),  and  is  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  Bavaria  receives 
the  paladnate.— Richelieu  in  France  (1694— 16^^).— Danish  war  (1695— 


1699).— Chailes  I  of  Endandw— Bacon  d.  (1696).  War  lor  die  inheritance  of 
Mamua  (1697— 1631).— 4Dapture  <^RocheJle  (subjection  of  die  Huguenotsl— 
Peddon  of  ririitB  (16381— Edict  of  restitution  (1699V— Qustavus  Adolpinis 
lands  on  the  idand  of  Rfirai.— (Batdes  of  Leipsic,  LAtaen,  N6rdlingen).— 
War  between  France  and  Spain  (1635—1659).  Peace  of  Pkague.— Maiy- 
land  setded  (1634). 

Portugal  independent;  house  of  Braganza.— Long  parliament  (1640—1653). 
Power  of  the  house  of  commons;  Imlependent&— Civil  war  in  England  be- 
ghis.— War  between  Denmaric  and  Sweden  (1634—1645).— 

Mantchoos  hi  China.— Bottle  of  Manton  Moor.— 

Peace  of  Westphalia.  Sweden  poweiful  in  the  North,  France  in  the  West; 
Germany  broken.— Fronde  in  France* 

Charies  I  beheaded.    English  commonwealth.    Oliver  CromwelL 

Louis  XIV,  king  of  France  (Mazarin).— Navigation  act— War  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland  (1659  to  16541— 

Cromwell  lord  protector  of  Engtandw— 4:%aries  X.  House  of  Deuz-Ponts  on 
the  Swedish  throne.— Peace  of  Westminster.— War  between  Sweden  and 
Poland  (1655— 1660).— War  between  England  and  Spain  (1656—1658).— 
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Tree^  at  WeUau ;  Pnmaa  a  sovereign  power  (Frederic  WUbam,  elector  smce 
1640).— War  between  Sweden  and  Denmaik  (1657— 1660>r- 

Peace  of  the  Pyrenees.— Aur«ng-Zebe. 

Restoration  of  the  Stuarts  (Cmuiea  II)< — ^Revolotioii  in  Dounark ;  Frederic 
111 ;  hereditary  monarchy. 

Louis  XIV  asBUpiee  thegovenunest— CIrowth  of  tbeBritidi  and  French  power 
in  America.  

XL  JEhnOfihtRiigni^LomaXrP' toiheJFari/tU^^uti^^ 
[From  1661  to  1740  A.  P.] 

Paria  the  centra  of  hterature  and  taste.  Golden  at^  of  France.  Louis  XIY 
Goncentrates  the  powers  of  the  government  in  himsd^  and  bems  a  course 
which  resuhs  in  the  revolutiott^ — ^War  between .  Hungary  and  Tuiiiey  (fitim 
1661  to  1664). 

P^manent  diet  at  Ratisbon.— War  between  England  and  Holland  (1664  to 
1667). — ^New  York  taken  by  die  Enriish* — ^War  between  France  and  Spain 
for  the  devolution  of  Flanders  (1667  to  1668)^— Triple  alliance  ligainst 
France^ — ^Decline  of  Persia  (Sohman  Shah)ir-Tuiks  conquer  Candia  (Kiu- 
prili). — Cabal  ministry  in  England.— Mercantile  system^ — ^War  between 
France  and  Holtend  (1673—167^  Restoration  of  the  hereditary  stadtholder- 
sbip  (WiUiam  III  of  Orange).— First  setdement  of  S.  Carolina  (Port  Royal, 
l^OV  War  between  Sweden  and  Prussia  (1674— 1^9k— Peace  of  Nimeguen 
(1678).r— Peace  of  St  Germain  and  Fontamebleau  (1679).— Wifllam  Damjpier's 
voyage  round  the  world  (1679 — ^1695)^ — Quakers  in  Peimsylvania  (William 
Penn)  (1682)^— Propositions  of  the  GaHican  church.*— War  between  Turkey 
and  Hungary  (1683-1699).— ReUef  of  Vienna  (Sebie8ky).^aines  II  of 
Engknd.— Revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1685) ;  emigriMions  of  Protest- 
ants {rifugii$)'y  Fretnch  fiishions,  lanruage  and  industry  in  Germany  and 
England. — ^Drajroonades^— Crown  of  Hungary  hereditary  m  the  houae  of 
Austria.  War  between  France  and  Germany  (1688— 1697).— First  German 
periodical  (Thomasius). — Endish  revohiticai* — 

James  H  abdicates  (William  HI  of  Orange  and  Mary  proclaimed). — ^Bill  of 
rights. — ^Peter  I,  czar  and  autocrat  of  Russia. — Brit&h  funding  system  (na- 
tional debt). — Continental  coimexions  of  England. 

Himoverian  electomte  (the  9th). 

Peace  of  Ryswick^— Charies  All  of  Swed^L— Batde  of  Zentha  (Eugene  of 
Savoy).  Last  attack  of  the  Turks  against  the  Christians  of  the  West— Au- 
gustus U  of  Poland. 

Tr^uy  of  partition  of  the  Spanieii  monarchy ;  the  elector  of  Bavaria  intended 
kingofSpairL 

Death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria;  the  testament  of  Porto<«arrero  dves  die  Span- 
ish suocassion  to  the  house  of  Anjou.— Peace  at  Cariowitz ;  me  Turks  cede 
Transylvania  and  Sclavonia  to  Austria,  Morea  to  V^iice.— Christian  V  of  Den- 
mark d. ;  Frederic  IV,  king. 

Nordiero  war  of  Poland,  Russia  and  Denmark  against  Sweden. — Charles  H  of 
Spain  d.  (Austrian  dynasty  extinct  on  the  throne  of  Spain.)— Philip  V  of  Anjou, 
km^  of  Spain  (Bourbon  dynastyWPeace  of  TravendahL    BatttB  of  Narva. 

Prussia  a  kingdom ;  Frederic  L — War  of  the  ^Moisb  successioiL — ^Act  of  settle- 
ment.— ^Eugene  goes  to  Italy.    (Battles  of  Chiari  and  Capri.) 

Louts  XIY  acknowledges  Barnes  II  as  king  of  Enffland;  the  maritime  powers 
take  part  with  Austria^— William  III  of  England  d. ;  Anne,  oueea^ — 

Peter  itl  of  Portugal  joins  the  allianoe  with  Austria;  Charies  III  of  Spain  and 
Sardinia  becomes  the  aUy  of  Austria.— Dampier^s  second  voyage  round  the 
worid  (1708  to  1706).— llie  Methuen  treaty. 

Battles  or  Schellenberg  and  Blenheim  (Eugene  and  Mariborouffhl— Charles  III 
coes  to  Spehi;  the  English  take  GilMralttur.— Charles  XII  of  Sweden  causes 
Stanidaus  Leczinsky  to  be  elected  king  of  Pokmd,  and  drives  tha  Saxons 
from  Poland.— Locke  d. 

C6hom  d«— Joeei^i  L  emperor. 

Quuies  HI  goes  to  Spain ;  Barcekma  tateL    The  Austrians  masten  of  Italy 
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1719. 
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throun^  Eugene.— Victoiy  of  Ramilliee.— Peace  of  Ahranstadt ;  Augustui  H 
renounoes  the  crown  of  Poland.  Patkul  sacrificed  to  the  kmg  of  Sweden* — 
Union  of  Enidand  and  Scotland.    Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

Ck>ntinuatioB  of  the  war  in  Spfain  (Berwick  victorious  at  Almanza)i — ^Aureng- 
Zeiie,  the  sieatest  Mongol  ruler  of  Hindooetan,  d.  llie  Seiks  and  Mahrat- 
tas  shake  me  einpire  of  hia  successors. — Vauban  d. 

Battle  of  Oudenarde;  Lisle  tal^n.--Union  of  the  English  East  India  compa- 
nies.—Dampier's  and  Woods  Rogers's  voyage  round  thfe  worid  (170S— 11). 

The  ennperor  enters  Mantua;  victory  of  Maiplaquet  Eugene,  Mariborougfa 
and  Heinaus  dictator^;  France  exhausted. — ^Batde  of  Pultawa.  Prepon- 
deraoice  of  Sw^en  in  the  North  ends ;  superiority  of  Russia.  Charies  XII 
takes  refuge  among  the  Turks. — Stereotype  printing  in  Leyden. 

The  duchess  of  Mariborough's  gloves  overthrow  the  whigs  in  En^^and.— Vm- 
d6me  captures  Madrid. 

War  between  Russia  and  Turicey ;  the  peeee  of  the  Pnith  saves  Peter's  airoy^— 
The  senate  supreme  tribunal  in  Russia. 

The  German  provinces  of  Sweden  conquered. — ^A  Frrach  colony  in  Mauritiua 
— ^The  crown  prince  of  Saxony  becomes  Catholic. 

Peace  of  Utrecht  (Great  Britain  receives  Acadia,  Hudson'^  bay  and  New- 
foundland ;  Portugal,  the  countries  firom  cope  North  to  the  Marafion ;  Prussia, 
Gueiderland  for  Cmoge ;  Sardinia,  SieUy ;  and  the  summits  of  the  Alps  be- 
ccmie  the  fit>nderB  of  France :  Holland  receives  the  Barriers  in  the  Netb«- 
lands;  Spain  gives  up  Gibraltar  and  Alinorca,  and  accedes  to  the  Aasiento 
treaty). — SteeiKock  surrenders  with  his  army.  Charles  XII  returns  fiom 
Bender  to  Sweden.— Element  XL  Constimtion ;  UnigtnUus  (against  the 
JansenistB).— French  colony  of  cape  Breton.— Perpetual  league  6f  the  Cath- 
dic  cantons  with  France.— Frederic  William  I  of  Prussia  refonns  the 
kingdom. 

Peace  of  Rastadt  Austria  receives  Lombardy,  Naples  and  Sardinia,  and  the 
Spanish  Netheriands  with  the  barriers. — Queen  Anne  of  England  d.  Geofge 
I,  elector  of  Hanover,  ascends  the  British  throne.  Whigs  again  in  power^- 
Fatt  of  the  princess  Ornni. 

The  Turks  take  the  Morea  from  the  Venetians. — ^Inoculation  for  the  small-pox 
at  Oxford.  Battle  of  Preston  Pans.— Barrier  treaty  of  the  Dutch  with  Aus- 
tria.—Louis  XIV  d. ;  his  grandson  Loins  XV  king,  under  the  guardianship 
of  Orieans.— Plan  of  AlberoikL- The  stadthoklership  in  Holland  gradually 
declines.— Mercurial  thermometer  (Fahrenheit). 

War  between  Turkey  end  Austria.  Battle  of  Peterwaradin.— Septennial  par- 
liaments in  Great  Britain. — Leibnitz  d. 

Triple  alliance  between  Great  Britain,  France  and  Holland.  Sardinia  given  by 
me  naaritune  powers  to  Austria  instead  of  ^cily. — ^Eugene  takes  Belgrade. — 
John  Law  ana  the  Misnssippi  scheme.— Scotch  free-masoniy,  piano-fortes  and 
potatoes  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

Peace  of  Passarowitz,  bv  which  the  Turics  retain  the  Morea,  but  cede  the  Bannat, 
Sorvia,  and  part  of  Bosnia,  to  Austria.— -Alexis,  heir  apparent  of  Peter,  put  to 
death. 

Charies  XU  killed  befbre  FredericshalL— Ulrica  Eleonora  coQfbrs  the  crown  of 
Sweden  on  her  husband  Frederic  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

GoBrtz  beheaded. — ^Alberoni  exiled  fix)m  Spain,  and  this  power  obliged  to  con- 
clude peace. — ^France  bankrupt ;  Law  leaves  France. 

Peace  of  Nystadt,  which  leaves  Sweden  only  a  part  of  Pomerania  and  Wisraar 
in  Germany.— Treaty  of  Madrid  between  Spain  and  France  and  the  mari- 
time poweitL — Peter  I,  emperor;  aliolition  of^  the  patriarchate  in  Rusaa,  and 
foundation  of  the  holy  synod.— Walpole  in  England.— James  Roggeween^ 
voyage  round  the  vrorid  (1721—1723). 

Pragmatic  sanction. — Ostend  company. — Russian  law  of  succesnon.- Mahmoud 
on  the  throne  of  Peniia(  the  Afghan  dynasty). 

Louis  XV  of  age  ;  cardinal  Dubois,  the  duke  of  (Means,  and,  finally,  Bourbon, 
his  ministerB.— Enlistments  of  foreigners  common  in  Europe.— Peter  die 
Great  receives  the  Persian  provinces  Dhagestan,  Shirvan  and  Ghilan,  with 
the  cttiee  of  Baku  and  Deri)^ML 
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PfaUip  V  of  Spain  reeigne  his  crown  to  his  son  Louis,  but  resumes  it  after  the 

death  of  the  latter. 
172S.  Peter  the  Great  d. ;  his  wife,  Catharine  I,  empress  ;.MenzikoC— ^Marriage  of 

Louis  XV  with  the  daughter  of  Stanislaus  Leconsky  ;  the  In&nta,  six  years 

old,  is  sent  bacIc^-Division  in  the  French  church,  on  account  of  the  bull 

Vmgeniius  and  the  Jansenists. 
17^  Car^md  de  Fleuiy,  prime  minister ;  France  fmins  her  influence  in  Europe. 

1727.  Catharine  I  d.;  Peter  II,  emperor  of  Russian-Fall  of  Menzikoff^  Dokortiekl.— 
Frontier  treaty  between  Russia  and  Clmuu — Cieorge  II,  long  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.— Newtbn  d, 

1728.  €k>ld  mines  of  Brazil  discoveredt-nAfghans  expelled  from  Ispahan^ — Moravi- 
ans (Zinzendorf).  , 

1729. [Peace  of  SevHle. 

1730.  Peter  II  d. ;  Anna,  empress. — Fleury  deddes  the  contest  of  the  Jansenists  and 
of  the  bull  Vmgemhu ;  resistance  of  the  parliament. 

1731.  English  colony  in  fiondtuas.— Treaties  of  Vienna. 

1732.  Orange  treaty  of  succession. 

1733i.  War  for  the  Polish  crown.    The  French  inirade  Germany  and  Italy.-— ^Georgia 

settled. 
17S4.  Russia  and  Ausdna  give  the  Polish  crovm  to  Augustus  IIIv— Battles  of  Parma 

and  Guastalla. 

1735.  Prelimii^ries  of  Vienna  {Au^;ustus  remains  king  of  Poland.  Stanislaus  re- 
ceives Lorraine  dunnjE  his  life,  after  which  it  reverts  to  France.  Francis  Ste- 
phen indemnified  by  Tuscany.  Don  Carlos  king  of  the.Two  Sicilies ;  Parma 
and  Piacenza  remain  Austrian)<—Edep-Long,  emperor  of  ChiBa.-^Turk6  beaten 
by  the  Peisians. 

1736.  War  of  Russia  and  Austria  against  the  Turks  ;  Miinich. — ^Marriase  of  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria  with  Francis  Steph^i  of  Tuscany.^-Kouli  KLan  ascends 
the  throne  of  the  Sopbis  (viiiose  race  he  extirpates),  under  the  name  of  Schah 
Nadir. — ^Theodore  Neuhof^  king  of  Corsica.r— Eugiene  of  Savoy  d. 

1737.  The  house  of  Medici  becomes  extinet^  Tuscany  comes  into  the  poeseesion  of 
the  duke  of  Loixsine* 

1738.  The  Russians  discover  T^houkotskia^ — S<dar  microseepe  of  Lieberkiihn. — 
Yaucanson's  automata. — ^Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  discovered. 

1739.  Peace  of  Belgrade,  by  which  Servia,  Litde  Walachia,  Orsova  and  Bosnia  are 
relBtored  to  the  Turks, — ^Negotiations  at  the  Pardo. — War  between  Spain  and 
England.  AdmlFal  Vernon  takes  Porto  Bello.r— Schah  Nadir  conquers  Hin- 
doostan,  and  carries  away  the  treasures  of  the  Great  Moguls.  Fall  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  Great  Moguls,  and  division  among  the  governors;  Delhi  alone  re- 
mains to  the  descendants  of  Baber* 


Xn.  Drcmihe  Begwninf  of  {heAuairian  Wear  of  Suecesston  to  the  DtdcofaJtUm 
^ffUvt  Bndependenee  of  (he  U.  States, 

[FToml740tol776,A.D.] 

1740.  Maria  Theresa  ascends  die  throne  of  the  Austrian  hereditaiy  statee^  according 
to  the  pragmatic  sanction,  after  die  death  of  Charles  VL — ^Frederic  the  Great 
(of  Prussia)  invades  Silesia. — ^Anne  of  Russia  d. ;  Ivan  IV,  emperor  ;  Biron 
rules. 

174L  Fiance  declares  fi>r  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  claims  the  Austrian  states.  The 
maritime  powers  and  Sardinia  for  Austria.— Ivan  IV  dethroned ;  Elizabeth, 
empres8L--Behzink  si^d  Tschirikof  *s  voyage ;  the  Aleutian  islands  discovered. 

1742.  Silesia  and  Glatz  ceded  to  Prusna. 

1743.  Cardinal  de  Fleury  d. — ^Austria  successftil  against  Charles  of  Bavaria.  German 

emperor^ — ^Peaee  of  Abo. 

1744.  En^h  naval  successes  over  the  French.    The  fonner  rule  on  the  Mediterra- 

nean. 

1745.  Charies  VII  (of  Bavaria)  d.,  Francis  Stephen,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  be- 

comes Gennan  emperor.    Second  Silesian  war  concluded  by  the  peace  of 
Dresden,  and  Silesia  remahis  inthe  hands  of  Prussia^p^The  English  Pretender 
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A.  D.     yictorioufl  at  Preston  Pum^  and  enten  En^aiKL— Tlie  New  En^^iiDdeiB  tain 

Lonisburff  and  Cape  Breton. 
1746L  Cumberland  defeats  the  Pretender  at  Culloden.-'-^Treat  eartiiquake  in  Lima. 

1747.  The  prince  of  Onmse  afiain  at  the  bead  of  the  government,  as  steuJAoUer, — ne 
French  successful  in  me  Netheriands,  and  unsuccessful  in  Italy. — Schah  Na- 
dir d.,  and  internal  troubles  distract  the  Persian  empire. 

1748.  Peace  of  Aix-b-Chapelle  ends  the  war  of  the  Austrian  successioB  (Maria  The- 
resa retains  her  hereditaiy  estates  with  the  excepdon  of  Parma,  ainm  to  don 
Philip,  and  pait  of  Milan  annexed  to  Sardinia;  England  restores  Cape  BratOB» 
France  Madras.  The  Aasiento  treaty  remains  in  force  for  firar  years  longer.) — 
Bestuschef 's  unconttoUed  power  in  Russia  (until  1757).-— llie  Waldenses  in 
Savoy. 

1749.  Hali^  founded  in  Nova  Scotia  (indirect  cause  of  the  seven  yeais*  warW 
Witches  executed  in  WtUzburg. — Empire  of  A^ihanistan  (Ahmed  AbdaJli). 

1750.  Joseph  Emanuel,  kihe  of  Poitugal ;  Pombal,  minister^—Ja^^iire  comes  into  the 
possession  of  the  English  East  India  company^ — Diteovery  of  the  Russian 
Northern  Archipelago  (Andreanovian  islanos). — ^Mulhar  Rau  Holcar  founds 
a  Mahratta  state  in  Malwah  and  Quzerat — ^Fron^  Crsaty  at  Buen-Reciro 
respectinff  the  concj^uests  io  South  America. 

1751.  Adolphus  nrederic,  king  of  Sweden  (house  of  Holstein). — ^French  Ihuyekpl' 
(tie  (D'Alembert,  Diderot). — ^The  Dovas  in  Northern  Annam  sei2e  die  govern- 
ment and  expel  the  Chuas. 

1752.  Doctrine  of  electricity. — ^Physio<»tit]c  system. — li^^tning  rods  (Franklin).— 
The  Peguans  subject  the  empire  of  JKrtnah.— olie  new  s^le  introduced 
into  Great  Britain,  September  o. 

1753.  Spanish  conoordate  with  the  pope.— The  inquisition  becomes  less  bkx>dy.— Ex- 
ile of  the  parliament  of  Paris.— Alompra,  a  Bhrman.  delivers  his  oountiT 
from  the  Peguans,  and  appears  as  a  peat  conqueror.  By  the  peace  of  Caf* 
berga  (Hindoostanl  France  recdvee  the  four  Northern  Circars. 

1754.  Richard  Wall,  Spanish  minister.— Paoli  chief  in  Corsica.— OBeghminffs  of  the 
war  between  the  French  and  English  in  America ;  acts  of  violence  on 
the  Ohio.— Washin^on  takes  a  party  of  Frenck^Wolf  d.^^-Quakers  in 
North  Ammca  aoohsh  the  slave  trade. 

1755.  Naval  and  cok>ni^  war  between  England  and  France  (until  1763).— Defeat  of 
Braddock  at  fort  Duqueene. — ^Earthquake  in  Lisbon. 

1756.jPitt  (Chatham)  at  the  head  of  the  ministry  (until  1761).— Violatiomrof  the  rif^ts 
of  neutrals  by  the  EnglialL— Conquest  of  Minorca. — ^Third  Silesian  or  seven 

Sears'  war. — ^Alompra  conquers  Pegu.— The  army  of  the  Jesuits  beaten  by 
•paniards  and  Poruiguese,  and  die  order  expelled  from  Paraguay. 

1757.  Frederic  the  Great  victorious  at  Prague,  Romch  and  Leuthen ;  defeated  at 
KoUin. — Conquest  of  the  24  Pei^ganahs  by  the  British  East  India  company. 

1758.  Jesuits  expelled  from  Portu^  on  suspicion  of  attempting  the  life  of  the  king;— 
Union  of  Versailles  (Choiseul  and  Stahremberff).— The  Dutch  subdue  the 
Awo  chief  sovereigns  of  Java. — ^Victory  of  the  English  at  Plaasey  (Hindoos- 
tan);  conouest  of  Ooree  (West  AfKca),  and  Cape  &eton  (North  America). 

1759.  Ferdinand  VI  king  of  Spain  d. ;  Charies  III  of  Sicily  ascends  the  throne,  and 
ffives  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sioilies  to  his  son  Ferdinand. — ^llie  British  take 
Guadaloupe  and  Quebec ;  Hawke  destroys  the  French  fleet  off  Belleide^— 
British  empire  ki  India  firmly  established  by  the  capture  of  Surat. 

1760.  Canada  fkUs  mto  the  hands  of  the  British.— Geoige  tl  d. :  George  EH  kingv— 
Discovery  of  the  island  Kodiak.— Famine  in  BengaL— Alompra,  founder  of 
Birman  grdamess,  d.;  the  throne  reraauis  in  his  dynasty.- Hyder  Ali  founds 
the  kingdpm  of  Mysore. 

1761.  Chatham  succeeded  m  the  ministiy  by  Bute.— Duj^ix  and  the  French  kse 
their  influence  in  the  East  Indict. — Bourbon  fomOy  compact 

1762.  Spain  declares  war  against  England ;  Rodney  takes  Martmi^ue,  Pocock  and 
Keppel  Havana,  in  the  Indian  ocean  Manilla ;  Spain  attacks  Portugal  without 
success.- Empress  Elizabeth  d.;  Peter  III  declares  for  Frederic  11^  but 
Catharine  II  ascends  the  throne,  and  Peter  d% 

1763.  Peace  of  Paris  terminates  the  naval  war  (Great  Britain  receives  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Senegal,  with  Tobago  and  other  West  India  islands ; 
Spain  cedes  the  Floridas  to  Bntain,  and  St.  Sagramento  to  Portugal).  England 
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A.D.  nustrete  of  l!ie  8eas.r— The  seveD  yean'  war  concluded  by  the  peace  of 
Hubertsburg,  based  on  tbe  statu  qw^, — Principle  of  the  European  balance 
of  power,— Rdflignalion  of  Bute^— Granville  nuniadry. 

1764.  Abolition  of  the  Jeeuits  in  France.  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky  elected  king  of 
Poland.  Disturbances  in  Poland,  on  account  of  the  Dis^dents.— Russians 
occupy  the  island  St  Laurenceb---Je8uits  expelled. from  France.  John  By- 
ron's cireumnavigation  of  the  world  (1764-^l766j.  - 

1765.  Joseph  }I,  emperor  of  Crermany  and  co-regent  of  Austria,  with  his  mother ;  his 
brother  Leopold  receives  Tuscany. — Stamp  act;  opposition  in  the  colonies ; 
Vii|;inia  resolutions ;  colonial  congress  at  New  York ;  non-importation 
agreement^.:— The  English  dethrone  the  nabob  of  BeiM;al,  and  annex  BengaL 
&har  and  the  Circars  to  their  tenitoiy. — ^Ali  Bey  makes  himself  master  of 
Egypt-— The  Hat  faction  overthrown  in  Sweden ;  the, Caps  rule. 

1766.  Christian  VU  king  of  Denmark  (Struensee  and  Brands. — ^Rockingham  admin- 
istration.—St^mp  act  repealed,  with  a  reservntion  of  the  right  of  taxation  by 
parliament. — Grafton  and  Chathatn,  ministers. — Lorraine  again  annexed  to 
France. — ^William  V  stadtholder  ^Oranffemen  an^  Anti-Orangemen ). — ^WaUis's, 
Carteret's,  De  Pages'  and  Bougamville^  voyages  round  the  world  (irom  1766 
to  1769). 

1767.  Duty  on  certain  articles  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  North  American  col- 
onies.—Jesuits  expelled  from  Spain  (Aranda,  Campomanes). 

1768.]  Colonists  in  the  Sierra  Morena  (Olavides).— Confederation  of  the  CathoHcs 
acainst  the  Disndents  at  Bar.— War  between  Turkey  and  Russia^— Massa- 
chusetts oircular ;  Disturbances  in  Boston  ;  British  troops  arrive. — Cornea  an- 
nexed to  France. — [Napoleon  bom,  August  ^5,  at  Ajacciol. — ^Frederic  the 
Great  restores  order  and  prosperity  to  Prussia,  exhausted  by  the  war. 

1769.  Clement  XIV  (Ganganelli)  pope.— Heraclius  in  Qeorgia,  iUi  Pacha  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Ma|note8  in  the  Morea,  support  Russia;  the  Turkish  fleet  destroyed 
at  Tchesme  and  Monembasia.— France  cedes  Louisiana  to  Spain. — Cook's 
first  voyage  round  the  world. — Bruce's  travete  in  Africa. — ^Non-importation 
becomes  general  in  the  North  American  colonlea 

1770.  Crimea  declare^  itself  independent, — ^Flight  of  the  Oelot  (Calmucks)from  Rus- 
aa.— France  sells  the  Falkland  islanas  to  Spain ;  countess  du  Barry  rules 
with  Aiguillon  and  Terray  over  Franccr-Opposition  of  the  parliaments. — 
Lord  North's  administration.  Boston  massacre.  Duties  repealed,  excepting 
that  on  tea. 

1771.  Siuprise  and  arrest  of  the  kinff  of  Poland  near  Warsaw. — Spun  cedes  the 
Falkland  islands  to  the  English.— Parliaments  in  France  abohshed.- Plague 
InRussia. 

ITTSlf  First  partition  of  Poland :  Russia  takes  the' country  between  the  Dfina,  Dnieper 
and  Drush ;  Austria  takes  Gallicia ;  Prussia  takes  Western  Prusraa  and  as  fiu* 
as  the  Netze.f— Revolution  in  Denmark  (the  queen  Juliana  overthrows  Stru- 
ensee and  Brand,  and  causes  them  to  oe  executed). — Swedish  revolution 
(royal  authority  restored,  the  C^jps  overlhrovm). — Warren  Hastings,  sovemor- 
general  of  the  East  India  company's  possessions.— rCook's  second  circum- 
navigation of  the  worid. — Committees  of  correspondence  in  the  colonies. 

1773L[Treaty  of  Holstein  (the  Gottprp  portion  of  Holstein  is  ceded  to  Denmark  by 
Russia,  Oldenburg  to  Lubeck^and  is  created  a  German  duchyV. — ^The  tea 
thrown  overboard  at  Boston. — ^Florida  Bkmca  minister  in  Spain  (until  1792). 
Clement  XTV  (Ganganelli)  abolishes  the  order  of  Jesuits,  ivbich  remains  in 
Russia  only.  [Victory  of  the  temporal  power  over  the  ecclesiastical  power]. 
— ^Insurrection  of  Pugatsche£— Ali  Bey  of  Egypt  defeated  (at  Salahia)  and 
taken  prisoner. 

1774.  The  Rtia^ans  compel  the  Turks  to  conclude  a  peace.  (Crimea  remains  inde- 
pendent, and  the  country  between  the  Bog  and  Dnieper,  with  Asoph,  is  ceded 
to  Rusna).— Louis  XV,  king  of  France,  d. ;  his  grandson,  Louis  XVI,  king. 
Vergennes,  minister  (firom  1774  to  1787^  Turgot,  minister  (till  1776).— Boston 
port  bill  Provincial  assembly  of  Massachusetts. — ^Flrst  continental  congress 
at  PhiladelphiajfSeptember  5Ui).— The  power  of  the  stadtholder  increased. — 
Steam engme (Watt and  Boulton)^Pius  VI  (Bra8chi)pope. 

1775.  Hostihties  in  America.  Battle  of  Lexington  (April  19).  Capture  of  Crown  Point 
uid  l^nderoga.    American  troops  besiege  Boston.    Battle  of  Bunker  htlL 
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1776. 
1777. 

1778. 

1779. 
1780. 

1781. 

1782. 

1783. 

1784. 


Second  congress.    Aiticles  of  Goofedentloii^    Washington,  eomroander-ov- 
cliief.— The  English  acquire  Benares. 
War  between  Spain  and  Portugal  on  account  of  St  Sagnunento.    The  Engtisb, 
compelled  to  evacuate  Boston,  occupy  New  YorkJ 


XIL  Ihm  iht  DedanOion  of  (ht  hidependenc$  qf  iheU.  States  to  (ht  B^kumnj^ 
qf  Ou  Frmch  Rsvolutum. 

[From  1776  to  1789  A.  D.] 

Declaration  of  independence  of  U.  States,  July  4.  Battle  of  Trenton.  Home 
d.:— Cook's  third  voyage  round  the  world. — ^Adam  Smith's  ffeaUh  of  MttitmA, 

The  Porte  cedes  Bukowina  to  Austiia.^~Jo6eph,  king  of  Portugal,  d. ;  Maria 
Francisca,  queen.  Don  Pedro  co-regent ;  faO  of  Pombal.  (Restrictions  on  free- 
dom of  opinion  in  PortusaL) — ^Battles  of  Princeton,  Brandywine^Germantown. 
The  En^ish  occupy  PbOadelphia.— Surrender  of  Bui^yne  at  Saratoga  (Get. 
17).^Necker,  minister  of  finances  in  France. 

War  of  Bavarian  sucoession  (between  Frederic  the  Crreat  and  AustriaWFrance 
concludes  treaties  of  conuneroe  and  amity,  and  of  alliance,  with  the  U.  Stales.— 
Battle  of  Monmouth. — Peace  of  Pardo ;  Portugal  cedes  St  Sagramento,  An- 
naboa,  and  Fernando  Po,  to  Spain. — Potemkin  powerful  in  Russia  (until  1791  .}— 
Voltaire  d. — Cook  d«  at  Owhjrhee. — ^Invasion  of  Geoi^  by  the  Enidish. 

Peace  of  Teschen  (Austria  receives  the  Innviertel). — Disasters  of  theEnghdi  in 

'    the  West  Indies  and  on  the  Senegal.— Spain  engages  in  the  American  war. 

Armed  neutrality  of  the  maritime  powers.— Victory  of  the  English  at  St  Vin- 
cent (admiral  Rodneyl — Great  Britain  declares  war  against  Hollands-Maria 
Theresa  d. ;  Joseph  11  governs  the  Austrian  states.  His  edict  of  tderotion.— 
Battle  of  Camden.^Ti«achety  of  Arnold. — Les^g  d. 

Conquest  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the  West  and  E^ast  Indies.^ — ^Abolition  of  the 
Barrier  treaty. — ^Necker  retires  firom  the  ministry ;  Calonne,  comptroUer^gen- 
eraL — ^Battles  of  the  Cowpens  and  of  Eutaw  spnngs ;  lord  Comwdlis  sunen- 
ders  at  Yorktown  (October  19th). 

Lord  Ncdrdi's  administration  overthrovm  ;  Rockinffham,  Shelbumc,  Fox,  and  the 
younger  Pitt— The  British  defeat  the  French  near  Guadaloupe,  but  lose 
Minorca. — Gibraltar  defended  by  Elliot  (floating  batteries  of  the  French!  In 
the  East  Indies,  Hyder  Ah  subjected.- The  Spaniards  abandon  Oran  and  Ma- 
salquivir. — Independence  of  the  Irish  pariiament — Prefiminaries  of  Paris 
(November  30), 

Heradius,  czar  of  Georgia,  submits  to  Russia. — Incorporation  of  the  Crimea 
with  Runia  (Russian  maritime  power  on  the  Black  sea). — Hyder  Ali  d. ;  his  son, ' 
Tippoo  Saib,  succeedflw^ — Peace  of  Veraailles  (Sept  3).    Great  Britain  acknowl- 
edges the  independence  of  the  U.  States,  cedes  Tobago  and  Senegal  to  France, 
the  Floridas  and  Minorca  to  Spain,  and  retains  Negapatam. — ^BaUoon  (Mont- 


1785. 

1786. 


Financial  distress  in  France  at  its  height ;  the  debt  is  neariv  6000  million  Mvres, 
the  deficit  annually  80,000,000,  and  afler  1787,  111,000,000^— Peace  oftba 
English  with  Tippoo  Saib.— The  province  of  Holland  suspends  the  stadt- 
holder  from  the  dignity  of  commander-in-chief ;  in  Utrecht  is  formed  the  Anti- 
Oran^  assembly  of  cities. — ^Dispute  respectinff  the  Seheldt  (The  Dutch  ex- 
tinguish the  clauns  of  Joseph  II  by  paying  10,000,000  of  guilders).— Sweden 
purchases  St  Bartholomew. — Wilson's  voyage  round  the  worid. 

niuminati  in  Bavaria* — ^Project  for  the  exchanj^  of  Bavaria  fbr  the  Netherlands. 
— League  of  German  princes  (Frederic  the  Great's  last  act). — ^FormalioD  of 
the  Sierra  Leone  secie^. 

Frederic  the  Great  d. ;  his  profligate  and  weak-minded  nepliew,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam II,  succeeds  hinu— Consress  at  Ems.— Dutch  revolution  ;  the  patriots 
reject  the  idea  of  a  stadtholder ;  the  wife  of  William  V  is  arrested  on  her 
joumejr  to  the  Hague.— Troubles  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  on  account  of 
the  reforms  of  Joseph  IL — ^Treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and  Franee. — 
La  Perouse's  voyage  of  discovei^.— Cagliostro.  Magnetism.  WoUner,  fiivorite 
of  tbe  king  of  Prus^-^Shays's  insurrection  in  Massachusetts  (1786  and  1787)« 
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1787.{Pl«n  of  taxing  the  priyilefl^  orders  in  France.  Meeting  of  the  notables ;  tbe 
states-general  demanded. — The  conv^ition  for  forming  a  constitution  for  the 
U.  States,  adopts  the  federal  constitution. — ^The  duke  of  Brunswick  enters 
Holland  with  20,000  Pnissiana ;  it  is  conquered  indO  dam  and  the  stadtholder 
re^staibliabed  in  his  authority.— War  with  the  Turk&->William  Bligh  circum- 
naruates  the  worid  (1787—1790). 

1786.  The  Irench  minister  Brienne  incapable  of  quieting  the  storm. — Charles  IV, 
king  of  Spain. — ^War  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  between  Russia  and 
8weden.—Establishm0dt  of  the  cokmy  of  New  South  Wales ;  Botany  Bay.— 
The  federal  constitution  adopted  by  the  state  conveniions. 


1789. 


1790. 


179L 


1793. 


17931 


XUL  Erom  iht  Begmmng  tf  Ae  FVenck  ReoohtUon  to  Qu  Second  Rutoration 
qfthe  Bourbom. 

[Prom  1789  to  1815  A.  D.] 

Beginnmg  of  tbe  French  revolution ;  constituent  assembly;  the  third  estate 
acquires  die  prsponderafnce  (abb^  Sieyes^ ;  Necker  again  minister ;  Bastile 
taken  (July  14) ;  feodal  mtem  abolished  ^August  i};  origin  <^the  clubs.  (Or- 
leans, Mirabeau.)  The  5th  and  6th  October.— Corsica  united  with  France.— 
Cobura  and  Suwaroff  defeat  the  Turks  ;  Laudon  takes  Belgrade  ;  the  Rus- 
sians obtain  Bender^  Akermann  and  Choczim. — ^Troubles  in  the  Netherlands 
(Van  der  Noot,  Meench) ;  in  Hungary  ;  Prussia  and  the  iparitime  powere  de- 
termine to  assist  the  Turks.— Washington,  fi^st  preadent  of  the  U.  States  (till 
1797).  First  congress  under  the  federal  constituticm  meets  at  New  York 
(March  4). 

France  divided  into  83  departments  ;  confiscation  of  goods  abolished  ;  lethts  dt 
eaehe$  aboUsbed ;  war  and  peace  belong  to  the  nation  ;  membership  of  the 
national  guards  essential  tor  citizendup ;  abolition  of  hereditaiy  nobility ; 
sale  of  die  church  lands ;  civil  constitutien  of  the  cleigy ;  creation  of  justices 
of  the  peace  and  fiimily  courts ;  useflil  inventions  tnhde  the  property  of  the 
inventor.  Necker  dianissed  Septetaiber4.  Confederation  of  die  Chamthdt- 
Jlfart,  July  14.  Beginning  of  emiffration.  Patriotic  donations  an«ount  (July 
31)  to  1^500,000  ftanca-^Frankha  d.— Joseph  II  d.— Termination  of  the 
diqnite  between  Spain  and  Great  Britam  respecting  Nootka  sound  (the  North- 
west coast,  Britishl — War  with  the  Indians  ;  general  Harmar  defeated.  First 
census  of  the  U.  States ;  3,939,536  inhabitants.— Troubles  in  Hungary  and  the 
Netherlands  quieted. 

Mirabeau  d. ;  the  Church  of  St  Gen^vi^ve  conv^ted  into  the  Pantheon ;  decree 
that  no  member  of  die  constituent  assembly  should  be  reSigible  to  the  next 
national  assembly ;  issue  of  600,000,000  of  assignats ;  the  king  and  family 

.  attempt  to  escape,  arrested  at  Varennes ;  constitudon  of  Sept.  3, 1791  (limited 
DMmarchy) ;  first  session  of  the  legislative  assembly ;  the.  property  of  the 
princes  and  other  emigrants  confiscated ;  insurrection  at  St  Domingo. — Foknd 
receives  a  new  constitution,  the  elective  monarchy  made  hereditary. — Vermont 
admitted  into  the  Union. — General  St  Clair  defeated  by  the  Indians. 

In  France,  property  of  the  emigrants  declared  national ;  guillotine ;  war  against 
the  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hunflaryj  August  10,  the  king  suspended  ;  August 
13,  king  and  fiimily  carried  to  die  Temple  ;  tbe  massacre  of  the  ^  and  3d  of 
September ;  Louvre  national  museum  ;  national  conventioB  ;  substitution  of 
6ioiym  and  tHoymnt  for  monskwr  and  madoaiM.  Sentember  31,  abolition  of 
royalty,  moved  hy  Collot-dllerbois ;  September  2d,  the  French  republic 
declared  one  and  indivisible ;  emigrants  banished  for  ever  under  pain  of  death. 
Manifesto  of  the  duke  of  Brunswiclc^-Cannonade  of  Valmy  (Kellerman). — 
The  allies  driven  out  of  France.  Dumouriez  victorious  at  Jemappes.  Mon- 
tesquiou  occu|>ies  Savov,  Custine  Mentz.  Savoy  aimexcd  to  Frenee. — British 
sinkini^  fund  increased. — ^Intercourse  of  Russia  with  China  by  the  ancient 
route  dirouidi  Kiachta  restored. — Kentucky  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Louts  XVI,  38  yearaold,  having  reigned  over  18  years,  beheaded,  Jan.  21  (of  714 
votes  428  were  for  death ;  MaJesherbes  and  Tronchet  defend  him) ;  constitution 
of  1798 ;  May  31,  the  Mountain  party  victorious  over  the  Girondists  \  terrorism, 
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17U4. 


1795. 


1796. 


1797. 


1798, 


revolutioDary  tribunal,  committee  of  public  safety  (RobespietTe).  Waraomac 
England  and  Holland.  The  G«nnan  empire,  GreAt  Britain,  Prussia,  Hottaoid, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Sardinia,  tlie  Two  ^ciHes,  and  the  pope,  against  France ;  in- 
surrectious  in  Vend^  Lvons,  Bordeaux,  Marsmlles ;  Touton  taken  by  the 
English,  and  Louis  XVil  declared  king.  Eleven  armies  created  by  a  levy 
en  masaes  Jourdan  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Fleury,  Pichemi  takes  possession 
of  Holland ;  I^ons  taken  ;  l*oulo/i  recovered  (Napoleon  Bonaparte  lieutenant 
of  artillery).  Forced  loan  of  two  mUUtardt  of  fiancs  iu>plicaUe  to  the  rich 
only  ;  law  of  the  mazunum.  Marie  Antoinette  executed,  October  16 ;  Philip 
Egalit^  (Orleans),  November  6.  Marat  killed  by  Charlotte  Coiday,  Juty  13 ; 
tdegrai^  (Chappe) ;  uniformity  of  vireights  and  measures;  fist  discussion  of 
the  new  code,  presented  by  Ctunbac^r^s ;  every  woiknian  receives  two  fianca 
for  each  session  of  his  section  in  Paris ;  women  obliged  to  weai;  the  tri-cok>fed 
cockad^w — Allianoe  of  Spain  and  Great  Britain  at  Anjijuez. — Second  portitiGD 
of  Poknd  (the  republic  hardly  retains  one  third  of  her  territory). 

French  arms  eveiy  where  successful  on  land,  but  the  En^gish  by  sea.  In  France 
terrorism  continues.  Januaiy  4,  slavery  abohi^ed  ;  Robespiene,  the  Incor- 
ruptible, dictator  until  the  revolution  of  9th  Thermidor  (July  27),  executed 
July  28  ;  the  more  moderate  party  rules;  maximum  abohsbed  ;  the  revoiu- 
tionaiy  uribuna)  remodeled. — Ck)nquest  of  the  Netherlands.  The  minister  of 
the  U.  States  receives  the  fiatemal  accolade  &om  the  president -of  the  conven- 
tion ;  dubs  suppressed,  and  Jacobins  diq)ersed ;  primary  jschools  established. — 
Insurrection  in  Poland ;  Kosciusko  is  taken  prisoner  at  Macaewice  by  the 
RusdAus.  Suwtroflf  storms  Praga  the  suburo  of  Waisaw ;  14,000  penoos 
massacred^— Indians  defeated  by  general  Wayne.  Insurrection  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Ja^'s  treaty. 

New  revolutiou  in  Paris  ;  smuggle  of  the  Jacobins  afjaiust  the  moderate  party 
continues;  the  fonner  subjected.  Third'  consticutien  (five  directors  at  the 
heeuA  of  government ;  councils  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  five  bundred). 
Depreciatioii  of  the  assignats  and  mandats.  Peace  with  Tuscanjr,  Pnissia  (at 
Bale),  Spain  and  Hesse-Cassel ;  defeat  of  the  emigrants  at  Quiberon^— The 
prince  or  peace  (Godoy)  favorite  in  Spain.— Disturbances  in  Ireland.— Revo- 
lution in  Amsterdam  and  Leyden  (January). — The  stadtholder  ffies  to  Eng- 
land ;  his  office  abolished ;  peace  between  Holland  and  France  (Flandeis^ 
Maestricht  and  Venloo  ceded  to  the  latter)^— Third  and  final  partitiim  of  Po- 
land, October  24. 

Jourdan  and  Moreau  pass  the  Rhine  ;  the  archduke  Charles  victorious ;  femous 
retreat  of  Moreau. — ^Bonaparte  general  in  Italy,  conquers  all  the  noftbem  part, 
except  Mantua,  and  forces  Saidinia  to  a  peace.  Hoche  restores  tranquillity 
in  Vend^  ;  Corsica  retaken  fitmi  the  Ei^hah  ;  attempted  landing  in  Ireland 
unsuccessful.  Peaces  and  armistices  concluded  between  France  and  the 
German  princes  and  the  pope.— Association  of  Northern  (i«rman}r.— Na|Je9 
neutraL— Alliance  of  Spam  with  Fmnce  at  St.  Ildefonso.— ConfusKm  of  the 
Dutch  finances  ;  natioiial  assemblv  at  the  Haffue.-^atharine  II  d. ;  Paul  I, 
ehiperor  of  Russia. — ^Tennessee  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Bonaparte  victorious  over  three  Austrian  armies,  oonquers  Mantua,  and  oUiges 
the  pope  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Tolentino.  Hoche  and  Moreau  pass  the 
Rhine.  Preliminaries  of  peace  at  Leoben.  liguiian  and  Cisalpine  republics 
estaUished.  Old  Venetian  government  dissolv^.  Revolution>of  ISthFruc- 
tidor.  Bankruptcy  under  the  name  of  cohgolidakd  third.  Peace  of  Campo- 
Formio.  (Austria  receives,  in  e2Echange  for  tiie  Netheriands  and  Lombanly, 
Venice,  Modena,  the  Brisnu).  Congress  6f  Rastadt.  Bonaparte,  reluming 
firom  Italy,  is  received  by  me  directory  with  great  distinction.  Naval  batde 
at  St  Vincent. — ^Mutinies  in  the  British  navy.— Suspension  of  specie  pavments 
by  the  bank  of  England  (vrithout  serious  consequences).— Passwan  Oglu  at 
\Viddin^ — New  commercial  treaty  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain.— John 
Adams  second  president  of  the  United  States.  Treaties  witii  France  declared 
to  be  no  longer  binding. 

General  seizure  of  Engush  merchandise ;  forced  loan  of  80  millions  of  francs 
for  the  descent  upon  Eng^d.— Roman  republic— The  Rhenish  fi?ontier  the 
bans  of  peace.  Geneva  annexed  to  France ;  revolution  in  Switzeriand.  Mar- 
itime edict  of  Nivose  29.— Bonapute  sails  fiixun  Toulon,  destination  unknown ; 
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takes  Midta;  invaikB  Egypt    Nelson  destroyB  the  French  fleet  at  Aboukif. 
New  coalition  against  France. — The  French  enter  Tuscany,  Lueca  and  Na- 
ple& — ^Rebellion  in  Ireland  supprened  by  lord  Corawallis  (the  French  gen- 
eral Humbert  tajcen). — ^Democradc  party  victorious  in  the  Hague;  BataviaM 
republic,  one  and  inmvisible.^— New  Helyetic,  Lemanic  (Geneya)  and  Rhodanic 
(Av^on)  republics.— The  Rusoans  and  Tuiks  conquer  the  Ionian  Islands. — 
Paufassumed  the  title  of  protector  ofthe  order  of  Malta ;  Odesea  begins  to  flourish. 
The  archduke  Charles  is  victorious  in,  G^inany ;  Jourdan  retreats  behind  the 
Rhine.    Charles  enters  Switzerland ;  Suwaroffin  Italy;  the  English  laud  in 
Hottand.    Revolution  of  30th  PrairiaT.    iMaesena  victorious  in  It^ ;  the  Brit- 
ish unsuccessM  in  Holland. — ^Paul  secedes  flx)m  the  coalidcm,  and  SuwarofT 
returns  to  Russia,  Oct  7.  Bonaparte  returns  to  France,  informed  ofthe  disasters 
of  his  countrf  l^his  brother  J<^ph.    Revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire  (fburth 
constitution),    bonaparte  first  consul  for  10  years.    He  reitoblishes  order.-^ 
NorAemconven^on ;  difficulties  between  Denmark  and  GreetBritain;theEng- 
Is^h  take  Seringapatam ;  Tippoo  Saib  flills  before  the  ^ee  of  his  capital,  and  My- 
sore is  divided  among  the  oHiquennv^ — ^Republic  of  me  Seven  Islands. — ^Wash- 
ington d. 
Restoration  ofcivilandmilitaiy  order  in  France.  Armaments.  Ann^  of  reserve 
at  Dijon. — List  of  emigrants  closed^— Beginning  of  the  campai^a  on  tiie 
Rhine  (Moreau).    The  army  of  reserve  passes  the  St  BemarcU-BonqMote 
victorious  at  Mi^ngo ;  Moreau  at  Hohontinden.    Malta  taken  by  the  EngG^. 
Act  of  union  with.  Ireland  passed. — Convention  between  the  U.  States  and 
the  French  republic. — ^Attempt  against  the  life  of  the  first  consul  (infernal  ma- 
chine).—Northern  convention  for  the  reotoraticm  ofthe  armed  neutrality. — Pi- 
us VII  (Chiaramonti)  pope. 
RevaliMion  in  Switzerland.    Egypt  evacuated.  -  Peace  of  Luneville  {tiie  Adige 
becomes  the  fix)ntier  between  the  Cisalpine  r^ubhc  and  Austria,  the  left  bank 
ofthe  Rhine  and  Piedmont  remain  French ;  Tuscany  ceded  to  Parma,  as  the 
kincdom  of  Etruria). — ^Prussia  joms  the  northern  convention. — Peace  with 
•  Si<my,  Portugal,  Russia. — Concmkte  Mth  the  pope.    Expediticm  of  525,000 
Fimich  troops  to  ^t  Domingo,  destroyed  by  disease  and  we  Negroes. — ^War 
between  Spain  and  Portugal — ^Nelson  victorious  at  Copenhagen. — ^Prusoans 
take  possession  of  Hanover. — ^ReettHration  of  the  Catholic  woi^ip  in  France. 
^ — Pitt  retires  firom  the  ministry ;  Addington  minister. — ^Preliminaries  of  p^ce 
at  London.— Peace  of  Madrid  (Portu^  and  Spain),  of  Paris  (Russia  vrith 
France  and  Spain). — Congress  of  Amiens. — Constitutions  in  Holland,  Swit- 
zerland and  Lucca. — ^Umon  with  Ireland  efiected.    First  imperial  parliament 
— ^Tlie  vizier  of  Oude  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  English ;  the  nabob 
of  Arcot  pensioned ;  the  Camatic  conduered  by  the  British.— Paul  I  stranded. 
Alexuider  L  emperor  and  autocrat  at  Russia.    Georgia  a  Rusoan  provmce. 
— ^Thomas  Jeflforson  third  presidoit  (till  1809).    War  against  Tripoli. 
Peace  of  Amiens  with  the  English,  wbo  of  idl  their  conquests  retam  only  Cey- 
lon and  Trinidad ;  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  acknowledged.    Peace  witii 
the  Porte ;  Fiance  acquires  the  right  of  navigation  on  the  Black  sea.    Le^on 
of  honor.    Bonaparte  consul  for  me,  presid^it  ofthe  Italian  republic. — Pied- 
mont French. — ^Amnesty  ofthe  emigrants. — ^Treaties  of  indemnification  with 
Russia,  Prussia,  Wi^octemberg,  Orange  and  Austria. — ^The  Valais  an  independ- 
ent republic — Lkuria  receives  a  new  constitution. — Peace  between  Spain 
and  Portugal  atBadaioz;  Olivenca  remains  Spanish. — ^Russian  senate  restor- 
ed.—War  in  HaytL— Qhioadmhted  into  the  Union.-^Loui6iana  ceded  by  Spain 
to  France. 
Bank  in  France.    France  interferes  in  the  Helvetic  disturbances ;  act  of  media- 
tion.   New  maritime  war.    France  occupies  Hanover.    Be^nning  of  the 
continental  system.— Louisiana  purchased  by  the  U.  States  for  $15,000/)00. — 
Recess  ofthe  deimtation  ofthe  empire  (Germany  cedes  to  France  25^500  sq. 
miles,  with  4  niillions  of  inhabi^ts ;  almost  all  the  imperial  cities  and  the 
spiritual  principalities  abolished ;  4  new  electors  created :  Salzburs,  Wtoem- 
berg,  Baden  and  HeeseV— Peace  between  the  English  and  the  Mahrattas  (the 
Oi^  Mogul  penaoned ;  the  East  India  company  acquires  Delhi,  Agra,  &c.) 
Conspiracy  ^igainst  Bonaparte  (Pichegru,  Geoivpes,  Moreau).    Duke  dflnghien 
Bhot^Niqmeon  Bonaparte,  emperor  of  the  French  (anointed  and  crowned. 
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I)ec  3).  Great  prapcntioiiB  in  Boulogiie  ^r  a  deaoent  up6a  EBgland.— ^Ana- 
tria  a  boreditaiy  eiiipire.^-Pitt  minister. — Kant  d^-^EsCaolishment  of  the  ce^ 
ony  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. — Sannikof  discoyerB  New  Siberia. 
Genoa  and  Parma  united  widi  France.  Coalition  of  Atiatria  and  RuBBia  a^ainac 
France.  Napoleon  in  Vitoua.  Peace  of  PresAnii^;  takes  from  Austria 
Venice,  Tyrol,  Breisgau,  &c. ;  Tiiscany  reoeives  Wtezbuig  in  exchange  for 
Saltzbunr. — ^Nelson  victorious  at  Trafalgar  against  the  French  and  Spaniafa 
fleet ;  kiOed  in  the  action. — Lucca  granted  as  a  heveditaiy  principality  to  Na- 
IK>leon's  sister  E^iza,  and  her  husband  BacciochL-^Sclummelpennink  pen- 
.  sionaiy  of  HoUand  with  dictatorial  power. — Schilldr  d. — ^Negro  state  of  Hay- 
ti ;  Dessalines  emperor,  under  the  name  of  James  L 

Holland  a  Idngdom  under  Louis  I,  Napoleon.^T-Bei^  and  t^eres  given  to  Joa- 
chim Murat,  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon,  Naples  to  Joseph,  brother  of  Na^ 
leon.  The  former  king  retires  to  Sicily,  where  he  is  protected  by  the  Britidi 
(CoUingwood).  Eu^e  Beauhamais  declared  viceroy  of  Itafy  and  successor 
of  Napoleon  on  the  miperial  throne. — German  empire  dissolved.  Napoleon 
protector  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Maximilian  I,  king  of  Bavaria ; 
Frederic  I,  king  of  Wiirtembei^ ;  Charles  Frederic,  grand-duke  of  Baden ; 
Loins,  nand-dince  of  Heffie ;  CSdbeiv,  prince-primate. — Impmal  family  stat- 
ute.— ^The  idea  of  the  grand  empire  enveloped. — Prussia  takes  possesBkm  of 
Hanover ;  England  declares  war  against  Prussia.  Napoleon  marches  to  Ger- 
many ;  victorious  at  Auei^tftdt  and  Jena.  Napoleori^  decree  of  Beriin,  declar- 
ing me  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade.— ^Saxony  a  kingdonL — Deaaafines 
kifled.— Pitt  d.  Jan.  3 ;  Fox,  minister,  d^  Sept  la— Turkish  war.-^The  Brit- 
ish conquer  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Buenos  Ayres,  but  evacuate  the  lat- 
ter.— ^Disturbances  in  South  America. — ^American  vessels  captured  by  British 
cruisers ;  the  latter  forbidden  to  enter  American  ports. ' 

War  between  France  and  Russia. — ^Battles  of  Eylau  and  Fiiedland.  Peace 
of  Tilsit— -Prussia  loses  half  her  territory,  which  her  enemies  and  allies  di- 
vide. Elector  of  Hesse  and  duke  of  Brunswick  deprived  of  theb  prerogatives 
of  sovereignty.  Kingdom  of  Wec^halia  under  Jerome^  iMrother  of  Napoleon, 
and  duchy  of  Warsaw  founded.  Confoderation  of  the  Rhine  extends  to  the 
Baltic  (ireat  con^ental  system  (British  orders  in  council ;  BfUan  decree). 
The  British  bombard  Copeimagen  and  take  the  Danish  fleet — ^Atckck  on  the 
American  fiigate  Chesapeake.  Embargo  laid  by  the  government  of  the  U. 
States. — Ragusa  united  with  Italy.  The  French  enter  Spain  and  Portu^^ 
The  house  of  Bracanza  flees  to  Brazil. — Code  MqxMon, — The  constitunon 
of  the  Mulattoes  (Petion)  and  of  the  Negroes  (emperor  Hennr)  in  HaytL— Ab- 
olition of  the  slave-trade  fay  the  Englisb  parliament — ^Revolution  in  Constan- 
tinople: SeHm  III  dethroned  ;  Mustapha  IV,  Padishah.— The  Wahabites  in 
Meccaand  Medina. — ^The  English  obtam  possession  ofSurat  and  other  districts. 
— ^The  English  again  conquer  Bu^ios  Ayres  and  again  abandon  it 

War  between  Russia  and  Sweden. — Revolution  at  Aranjuez.  Napoleon  dethrones 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  of  Spain.  Jo^ph  Napoleon,  king  of  Spain ;  Joachim 
Murat,  king  a£  Napli^ ;  Bet^  is  subsequently  given  to  the  prince  royal  of  Hol- 
land.-—Congress  of  f>furt — Revolution  in  Constantinople;  Mahmoud  II,  Pa- 
didiah. — ^The  French  arms  unsuccessful  in  Spam.  The  emperor  goes  thither 
himself. — Abolition  of  the  inquisition  and  foudal  privilege8.-^The  Wahabites 
spread  over  Western  Asia. — Insurrection  in  Venezuela. 

War  in  Spain  continues. — Austria  declares  war  against  Fraiice.  Napoleon  ih 
Vienna.  Battles  of  Aspem  and  Wagram.  Peace  of  Vienna  (Austria  loees 
niyria,  which,  with  Dalmatia,  is  erects  into  a  state  under  the  protection  of 
France ;  Western  Gallicia  and  the  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka  ceded  to  War- 
saw ;  Tamopol  to  Ruseia ;  Sahzburg,  &c.,  to  Bavaria.)  Napoleon  arbitrator 
of  Europe. — Abolition  of  the  temporal  powet  of  the  pope ;  Valais  annexed 
to  France ;,  the  Ionian  republic  French. — Revolution  by  the  Swedish  aristoc- 
racy ;  Gustavus  IV  deprived  of  the  dirone ;  Charles  XIII,  kins.  Peace  with 
Russia  at  Fredericshainm,  by  which  the  Swedes  lose  Finland,  Aland,  and  part 
of  the  Lappmark. — ^The  prince  of  Holstein-Augustenburg  chosen  successor 
to  the  throne. — ^Madison  fourth  president  of  the  U.  States.  Embai^  repeal- 
ed ;  non-intercourae  law. 

The  Spaniards  confined  in  Cadiz ;  Wellington  English  conamander  in  Portu- 
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gaL-— The  pope  excommunicates  NapokoD  (is  carried  id  Franco ;  the  States 
of  the  Church  and  Tuscany  incorporated  witn  France ;  Rome  becomes  the 
second  capital  of  the  empire). — ^Napoleon  repudiates  Josephine  and  nuurries 
Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Austria^ — ^Decree  of  Trianon :  Louis 
deprived  of  Holland,  which  is  incorporated  with  France^  as  is  also  the  north- 
west of  German^j  the  mouths  of  the  Ems,  Jahde,  Weser  and  Elbe ;  a  new 
hereditaiy ^nobility  in  France;  the  impenal   uniyersity  established. — ^The 
prince  of  Augustenburg  d.;   Charles  John   Bemadotte  elected   Swedish 
crown-prince. — ^Revolution  in  CaracaS)  Mexico,  Southern  Peru  and  Buenos 
Ayres.— -Affiiir  of  the  Little  Belt 
Unsuccessful  negotiations  between  Russia  and  France. — Prince  of  Wales  is 
made  prince  regent    King  of  Rome  (son  of  Na^leon)  bom. — ^War  in  Spain 
earriea  on  with  various  success. — Declaradon  ot  independence  of  the  seven 
provinces  of  Venezuela  (July  5).    Bogota  (New-Oranada)  declares  itself  in- 
dependent   The  government  of  the  U.  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
-(Buedos  Ayres^  frees  the  Indians  from  tribute. — ^Mohammed  Ali,  pacha  of 
Egypt — Louisiana  admitted  into  the  Union. 
Napoleon  marches  to  Russia.    An  anny  of  500,000  men  passes  the  Niemen« 
Austria  and  Prussia  allies  of  France.    Alexander  makes  peace  with  the 
Turiu ;  acquires  Bessarabia  and  part  of  Moldavia.    French  enter  Moscow, 
which  is  burnt  September  16.    Disastrous  retreat  of  the  French,  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  anny.    Not  mor^  than  10,000  men  in  a  fighting  condition  reach 
the  frontier.    York,  Prussian  general,  goes  over  to  the  Russians.    N^leon 
in  Paris,  oraanizes  a  new  army. — War  between  U.  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Invasion  of  Canada  by  th&  Americans ;  disasters  in  Canada ;  naval  successes. 
— ^ew  cotistitution  in  Spain.-^RusBia  acquires  many  provinces  in  Asia. — 
Mohammed  Ali  takes  Mecca  and  Medina  from  the  Wahabites. — ^Dictator- 
ship in  VenezuekL — ^Invasion  by  Spanish  troops  under  Monteverde. — ^The 
dictator,  Miranda,  flees.    Venezuela  conquered. 
Prussia  ioins  Russia.    Levie  en  nuute  in  Prussia.    The  duchy  of  Wanaw  dis- 
solved.   Bemadotte  declares  against  France.    Napoleon  victorious  at  Lteen 
and  Bautzen,  but  with  ^prest  loss.   Austria  joins  the  allies.   Bavaria  and  other 
members  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  begin  to  de^jsrt  the  French.    Battle  of 
Dresden.    Moreau  d.    Many  battle;  one  of  the  greatest  in  history  at  Leip- 
ac  (Oct  16,  17,  18  and  19).     Kingdom  6f  Westphalia  dissolved.    The 
Oran^  parhr  recalls  the  stadthdder  WilMam  V,  as  sovereign ;  Holland  con- 
qiferM. — ^Wellin^n  victorious  in  Spain.    King  Joachim  of  Naples  treats 
with  AiiBtria  agamst  France. — Simon  Bofivar  drives  the  Spaniards  from  Car 
racas. — Civil  war  in  New  Granada. 
Quadruple  alliance.— Battle  of  lake  Erie.    The  allies  enter  Paris,  Mareh  31. 
Napoteon  abdicates  and  goes  to  Elba.— The  Bourbons  restored.  Louis  X  VIH. 
France  is  promised  a  constitution.    First  peace  of  Paris.    France  reduced  to 
her  old  Bmits;  retains,  however,  Avignon,  part  of  Savoy  and  the  Nether- 
lands ;  Great  Britam  retains  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  Tobaso,  St. 
Lucie,  Essequibo  and  Demerara,  Malta,  Heligoland  and  the  protectorahip  of 
the  seven  Ionian  Islands.    The  pope,  the  kins  of  Sardinia,  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany,  the  duke  of  Modena,  the  elector  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  dukes  of  Bruns- 
vrick  and  Oldenburg  take  possession  of  their  states.    Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
previously  released^  enters  Spain,  solemnly  promises  a  constitution,  but  breaks 
nis  word. — ^Norway  is  given  to  qweden,  revolts  and  chooses  a  Dani^  prince 
king^  but  Bemadotte  suppresses  the  revolt,  and  Norway  is  made  a  distinct 
kingdom  vrith  a  Bberal  constitution  under  the  same  monarch  as  Sweden^ — 
Battles  of  lake  Champlain  and  Pl^ttsburg.    Treaty  of  Ghent  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  U.  States  (Dec  41    Monarehs  visit  London.    Congress  at 
Vienna.    Restoration  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  pope.    The  returned  emigrants 
show  that  they  have  not  lost  their  ^rrner  arrogance  and  their  unfitness  for 
governments— General  Bolivar  beaten  by  the  Spaniards  under  Boyes ;  he  re- 
treats to  Carthagena. — Creek  war ;  general  Jackson  takes  Pensacola. 
Battle  of  New  Orleans ;  (general  Jackson.    Jan.  8).    Napoleon  returns  fiiom 
Elba  Mareh  1,  and  enters  Paris  Mareh  20.— Louis  XVIU  flees  to  Ghent,  and 
Napoleon  declares  that  he  will  respect  the  peace  of  Paris.    The  king  of  Na- 
ples (Murat^  declares  for  Napoleon,  but  an  Austrian  army  dethrones  bun,  and 
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A.D.  tbe  king  of  Siciljr  xetums. — ^Decrees  of  the  cod^tmb  of  Tienna:  Austrift 
and  Pniaaia  retuni  to  their  state  before  1790 ;  the  kiDgdom  of  Poland  consd- 
tuted  under  the  protection  of  Ruaaia ;  Saxony  divided  (put  to  Pruaeda]^  Ge- 
noa given  to  Saroinia ;  Parma  is  given  U>  Mana  Louisa;  the-old  constitution 
of  Switzerland,  with  some  modifications,  restored ;  the  Germanic  confedera- 
cy esuiblished. — ^War  against  Napoleon ;  battle  at  Li^y,  at  Waterloo  (June 
1B\  English  (Wellington)  and  Prusrians  (Blucher)  entu«ly  victorious. — Eng- 
lisn  and  Prussians  t&e  Paris.  Napoleon  abdicates  in  ftvor  of  his  son,  and 
die  chamben  accept  the  abdication.  He  throws  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
the  English,  who  confine  him,  as  the  prisoner  of  the  allies^  in  St.  Helena. 
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XV.  IVom  the  stcond  Rtrioration  o^  the  Bow^ana  ia  (ht  Rtnck  BewtuOon  af 

183a 

[From  1815  to  1830  A.  1X1 

Monarchs  firmly  united  agahist  the  people ;  Louis  XVIH  restored  a  second  time 
by  fi>rei0D|  amis.  He  cedes  Savoy,Iiandau  and  Saar-Louis,  and  pQ]p7OO,O00g00O 
francs;  Trance  is  occupied  by  150.000 alUed  troops  until  quiet  is  removed. — 
Holy  alliance  Sept.  ^ ;  principle  Of  lentimacy  under  theeloak  of  reii|non. — 
Joachim  Murat  returns  to  Calabria,  is  mot  Oct  15. — ^Republic  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  proclaimed. — ^Poland  receives  a  new  constitution. — ^^e  United  States 
of  Buenos  Ayree  declare  themselves  independent — General  Moriflo  lands 
with  a  new  Spanish  army  at  St  Maitha ;  oonauers  Carthaffena.— All  Ceyloo 
reduced  by  the  Ikitish  (end  of  the  kingdom  or  Candy). — ^The  British  receive, 
by  the  peace  .with  Nepaul,  the  countiy  between  the  Setlege'and  the  Jumna. 
— Revolution  in  China  suppressed  after  much  bloodahed^ — ^The  American 
sauadron  imder  Decatur  fwces  Algiers^  Tunis  and  Tripoli  to  accede  to  terms 

Bridflh  and  Dutch  bombard  Alj^iers,  and  force  it  to  accede  to  a  peace.— The  Brit- 
ish cede  Batavia  and  the  Spice  islands  to  the  Dutch  for  Cochin.— Indiana  re- 
ceived into  the  Union.^ — ^Bolivar  beaten  by  Morillo. — ^The  Independents  in 
Venezuela  successfiiL — ^Bolivar  commander  in  chie£ — Conmss  of  the  prov- 
inces of  La  Plata  at  San  Miguel  de  Tucuman.  Declaration  of  independence. — 
Don  Xuan  Martin  de  Puymdo  director-general  with  dictatorial  power.— 4A]»- 
sion  of  general  San  Martin  for  the  dehveiy  of  Chile. — 

Prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  to  the  French  oolont^&— Several  powers  conclude 
concordates  vrith  the  pope. — Spain  accedes  to  the  Acts  of  the  concreas  of  Vi- 
enna.— ^TreaQr  between  Spain  and  England  reelecting  the  abolnion  of  tbe 
slave-trade.-— Rajah  of  Nagpoiir  becomes  dributaiy  to  the  British.— Deckretion 
of  independence  of  Chile.  Bolivar  chief  of  Venezuela ;  victorious  over  the 
Spaniards.^ — ^The  Brazilians  take  Montevideo. — Campsign  against  Peru. — ^The 
partisan  leader  Artiga&— Monrqe  fifth  president  (tul  1^5).  MisDisBippi  re- 
ceived into  the  Union. 

Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle :  confirmation  of  the  holy  allianoe.  The  foreign 
troops  leave  France. — Charles  XUI  d. ;  Charies  John  (BernadoCto)  king  of 
Sweden. — End  of  the  Midiratta  war ;  the  state  of  the  Pdshwar  dissolved ; 
Holcar  loses  half  of  his  dominions,  and  becomes  tributaiy  to  the  British ; 
Scindiah  humbled.  The  British  masters  of  all  the  East  Indies  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Nepaul  and  the  states  of  the  Seiks  and  Scindiah,  whose  power, 
moreover  is  broken* — ^Movements  among  the  liberalists  in  Geimany;  cart)o- 
nari  in  Italy ;  party  struggles  in  France. — ^Illinois  received  into  the  Union. 
Seminole  war ;  general  Jackson. — ^Internal  conmiotions  at  Buenos  AvresL — 
Chile  entirely  fipeed,  by  San  Martini  victory  on  the  Maypc-^OCHiggms  su- 
]preme  director. — Lord  Cochrane  admiraL — 

Tnals  of  the  liberals  in  €}ermany.  Congresses  at  Carisbad  and  '\^enna. — Rela- 
tions of  the  revolted  states  of  South  Anaerica  with  the  U.  States,  Cheat  Britain 
and  BraziL— Venezuela  and  Caracas  unhed  under  the  name  (Mf  the  rtfubUe  ^ 
Colombia,  BoKvar  president — Alabama  admitted  into  the  Union.  Aricansas 
territory  organized. 

Militaiy  insurrection  in  Cadiz ;  conatitutlDn  of  the  coitw  iji  1813  proclaimed ; 
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the  kin^  obK{(ed  to  accept  it  Abolition  of  the  inquishion,  Ubeity  of  the 
pressi  duBolution  of  the  monastic  otders,  attention  to  schook,  the  immediate 
consequences  of  the  revolution. — Poitu^  and  Naples  adopt  mmilar  constitu- 
tions in  a  simiiqir  way,  viz.,  by  military  msurrection. — Conjn-esB  of  Troppau. 
The  holy  alliance  determined  to  support  its  princlples.r-Duke  of  Beiry  as- 
8BaB8nated--^£xpu]8idn  of  the  Jesuits  from  RiisBia.-^Georffe  ni  d.  $  George 
IV  succeeds. — Trial  of  the  queen,  of  Great  Britain.^ — Heni^,  emperor  of 
Hayti,  d. ;  all  the  island  submits  to  Boy^r. — Maine  admitted  mto  the  Union. 
Slave-trade  dedaied  piracy  by  congreaB.-r^^!ampaign  in  Peru  (siege  of  Lima). 
—The  possessions  of  Spain  in  Colombia  reduced  to  Puerto  Cabelio  and  Mara- 
caibo. — Morillo  returns  to  Spain.^ — Struggle  of  parties  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

Napoleon  d.  at  St  Helena,  May  5,  after  havmg  dictated  his  memoir8.-^obn  VI 
returns  from  Brazil  to  Portugal,  and  ad^ts  the  constitution^— -Revolution  in 
BrasiL — Conpees  of  LaybaoL — The  Austrians  enter  JNaples,  and  destroy  the 
new  order  ofihinp. — ^An  insurrection  in  Alessandria  induces  Victor  flmanu- 
el  to  abdicate ;  J^lix,  his  brother,  king.  The  Austrians  occupy  Piedmont 
Prmce  Carifnano. — Insurrection  in  Moldavia  and  Walaohia  by  the  HetKria 
(Alex.  Y^mnti). — ^His  defeat  at  Dragashan ;  carried  prisoner  into  Austria.^ — 
Insurrection  in  Greece. — Execution  of  the  patriarch  at  Constantinople.^ — 
Rusnan  ukase  xear>ecting  the  nonh-virest  coast  of  America. — The  Greeks 
tfke  Ti^hzza.— Yellow  fever  in  Barcelona. — Guatimala  independent — ^Bra« 
2il  acknowledff^  Jthe  independence  of  the  South  American  republics. — Peru 
independeut-'^orida  ceded  to  the  U.  States.  Missouri  admitted  into  the 
Union. 

Disturbances  in  Spain  promoted  by  the  clei^gy;  army  of  the  fidth. — ^Troubles  in 
Ireland. — ^Boyer  enters  the  city  of  St  Domingo,  and  becomes  master  of  the 
whole  iBland.-^Ali  Pacha  taken  by  the  Turks  and  stranded. — ^Riego  enters 
Madrid^ — ^New  British  navi^ition  act — ^Eruption  of  Vesuvius ;  a  new  vol- 
cano on  the  island  of  Oonmak. — ^Bolivar  conquers  Quito. — ^Mexico  declares 
itself  independent ;  Augustine  Iturfoide  emperor. — State  of  Dr.  FracMsia  in 
Paraguay. — ^The  Engfiah  minister  Londonderry  kills  himself;  Canning  min- 
ister of  fereicn  afbiis.r— First  national  congress  of  the  United  States  of  South 
America. — ^lazil  separates  from  Portugal ;  Peter  I,  emperor. — Greek  congress 
atEpidaurus. — ^Deemiction  of  Scio  by  the  captidai^  paCha. — ^Tntks  in  the 
Morea  deieatedw-^-Success  of  the  fire-ships  off  Scio.  Nauplia  surrenders  to 
the  Greeks.  Distukhances  at  Constantinople. — Congress  at  Verona  (principle 
of  **  armed  intervention"). — ^The  U.  States  sends  ministers  to  the  Spanidi 
republics. — Hieroglyphics  deciphered  (Champollion). 

The  ministerB  of  tna  Great  Powers  leave  Madrid ;  Rusna  declares  herself 
openlv.  France  undertakes  to  support  the  king  of  Spain.  French  enter 
Madnd,  May  24.  This  encouiages  Don  Miguel  to  plant  the  standard  of  ab- 
solutism in  Lisbon.  The,  cortes  of  Spain  conduct  the  kins  to  Cadiz ;  the 
duke  of  Angonleme  delivers  him.  In  Portujial,  the  party  of  the  oueen  vic- 
torious against  the  hberak ;  constitution  abolished.— Manuel  expelled  fit)m 
the  chamber  of  deputies. — ^Irish  disturbances  continue. — ^Pius  VII  d. ;  cardi- 
nal'Genga  succeeds  as  Leo  XH.-rThe  Austrians  leave  Naple8.^-The  strug- 
gle continues  in  Greece,  both  parties  feeblev-rSincapore  increases  in  commer- 
cial importance.-^In  Africa,  the  Ashantees  repell^  by  the  British.  British 
and  Italian  travellers  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Africa  (Denham,  Ciap- 
perton.  Dr.  Oudeney,  Belzoni). — Flourishing  condidon  of  the  V,  State8.---Con- 
fusion  continues  in  Soudi  America. — Iturbide  overthrown  in  Mexico,  banish- 
ed to  Italy  ;  republic  estebUshed.  In  Colombia,  the  last  hold  of  the  Span- 
iards, Puerto  Cabelio,  fiills.  In  Peru,  Bolivar  acquires  the  duection  of  aflaira, 
and,  in  Lima,  is  elected  commander-in-chief  of  Peru.  Distuibances  hi  Bra- 
zil are  suppressed,  and  Monte  Video,  under  the  name  of  CisplaHnOy  forms  a 
part  of  the  ^reat  empire.  The  national  convention  in  Mexico  pronounces 
the  union  of  all  the  Mexican  provinces  in  one  confederacy,  on  the  model  of 
the  union  of  the  Anglo-Am^ican  states. 

Rebellion  of  the  Ii^ant  Miguel  at  Lisbon. .  The  king  flees  on  board  the  British 
admiial^s  vessel  in  the  Tagusi  Internal  peace  is  restored,  don  Miguel  exiled, 
the  queen  put  in  a  convent:  the  fermentation  continues. — ^In  Spain,  peace  is 
pceeenred  by  French  arms  only,  and  it  is  stipulated  by  treaty,  that  the  French 
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tolic  Junta  demand  rengioos  and  political  p^raecution.  Aucust  d»  a  conatuu- 
tional  coipa  lands  at  TM&l^  but  is  defeated  August  19.  Only  25^  French 
remain,  and  occupjr  Cadiz,  Barcelona,.  Samgossa,  Vittoria,  &<v— In  Ffance, 
unsuccessl^  oppoeition  of  the  chambers  to  the  ministiy.— Birmese  war^ — 
The  king  of  the  Netherlands  cedes  the  Dutch  East  India  colonies  on  the 
continent,  Mrkh  Malacca,  to  the  Biitiflh,  in  ezchan^  ftff  the  British  Sumatn 
and  Bencoolen ;  the  sultan  of  Palembang  cedes  his  territofy  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  receives  a  pension. — ^In  Gennany,  new  fm>9ecutions  against  the 
libenJsv— The  Russian  south-west  company  is  founded.— Gonsaiyi  d.— 
Lord  Byron  in  Greece^-Mohammed  Pacha  repeb  the  Wahabiles^— Ituibide 
returns  to  Mexico,  but  is  taken  and  executed.  Mexican  oonfederscy.— The 
Spaniards  drive  the  Ook>mbtan8  &om  lima,  but  their  army  in  Upper  Peru  is 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Ayacuch%  December  D^^-IHsUubances  in  Brazil 
suppressed.  The  emperor  swears  to  the  new  consdtution. — ^Lafi^ette  in 
America. 

1835.  Portugal  acknowledges  the  indqiendence  of  Brazil,  August  t29.  The  ultra 
party,  in  spite  of  the  amnesty,  causes  troubles  in  that  country  and  in  Spain. 
Chan^  or  ministera ;  insurrections  break  out.— The  civil  list,  mdemnificatioa 
of  enugrants  and  thi«e  per  cents  occupy- the  French  chamber;  ViU^le  pre> 
vaUsTlndependence  of  Hayti  acknowledged.  Charles  X  crownea  at 
Rheims,  May  /i9. — Great  Britain  acknowledges  the  Sotuh  American  repub- 
lics, January  1.  Great  crisis. — Scarcity  of  moner  at  London  and  Parie, 
felt  all  over  Europe  and  the  U.  States. — ^Alexander  I  died  December  1,  at 
Taganrocki  Ceearovitch  Constantine  declared  emperor,  but  he  renounces  ia 
fevor  of  his  orothor  Nicholas.  Disturbances  in  consequence  at  St  Petersburg. — 
Ibrahim  Pacha9JM>n  of  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  devastates  the  Morea.  ReSiid 
Pacha  advances  to  Missolongni,  which  is^efended  with  heroism.  By  sea,  the 
Greeks  are  generally  victorious. — ^Birmese  war  continued  ;  the  Britini  march 
up  the  Irrawaddi,  take  Prome. — Beginning  of  the  insurrection  in  Java. — 
Bolivar  dictator  of  Peru,  conouers  Cusco.— -IFpper  Peru  declares  itself  inde- 

fendent,  under  the  title  of  bolhia, — ^Dispute  between  the  provinces  of  La 
late  and  Brazil^  respecting  Cisplatina ;  December.  10|  the  emperor  dedared 
war  against  the  U.  Provinces,  after  hostilities  had  beien  conunenced. — J.  Q. 
Adams,  sixth  presLdeiit  of  the  U.  States. 
1896*  John  VI  of  Portucal  d. ;  his  will  appoints  the  Infenta  Isabella  Maria  bead  of 
the  r^ncy,  wnich  don  Miguel  acknowledges,  April  7,  at  Vienna,  and  the 
emperor  Pedro  I  confirms.  The  latter  renounces  the  crown  of  Portugal  in 
&vor  of  his  daughter  Maria  da  Gloria,  a  child  seven  years  okl,  and  gives 
a  liberal  constitution,  July  31.  The  monks  and  nobility  oppose  the  char- 
ter; insurrections  break  out,^and,  October  9,  don  Migdel  is  proclaimed  abso- 
lute king ;  but  he  swears  to  observe  the  constitution,  October  30,  and  is  con- 
tractf^  with  Maria  da  Gloria.  Chaves  and  Silveyra  attack  the  regent,  and 
Caiming49ends  15,000  men  to  assist  her. — Spain  torn  by  die  apostolic  party. — 
In  France,  the  Jesuits  f Congregadon)  and  the  absolutists  become  bolder. — 
In  tibe  Netheriands,  trouoles  respecting  the  ultramontane  principles. — ^Adams 
and  Jefferson  die,  July  ^--^^^ongress  of  Ackerman  setdes  the  disputes  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey.  Great  conflamtidn  in  Constantinople ;  Europe- 
an' soldiers.  Missolonglu  taken  by  the  Tarks^Afml  %  but  her  heroic  de- 
fence attracts  the  attention  of.  all  Europe.  Factions  diHtiact  Greece^ — In 
East  India,  the  rajah  of  Bhurtpore  subjected ;  tiie  Birmans  compelled  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  the  British  before  meir  capital,  by  which  Aracan  and  the 
south-western  coast  become  British,  and  Assam  and  the  Garrow  princes 
are  delivered  fix>m  the  Birmansw — ^The  Chinese  fightagainst  the  revolted  Tar^ 
tars  in  Mongolia.-^4Grreat  Britain  closes  the  ports  of  the  West  Indies. — Chiloe 
and  CaDao,  the  last  pbces  which  the  Spaniards  held  on  the  continent  of 
America.-*<?oittreaB  of  Panama. — The  cr^t  of  the  ^uth  American  repub- 
lics declines. — ^Paez  revolts  against  Bolivar,  who  enters  Caracas  and  quiets 
the  countiy.-^New  Holland  becomes  more  known  by  travels  in  tlie  interior. — 
1827.  The  English  army  restores  tranquillity  in  Portugsl. — In  France,  the  minisuy 
unpopular,  the  law  relating  to  the  jury  passed,  out  not  the  law  acainst  tho 
press.      Nadoual  guards  abolished*     France  favorably  disposed  towards 
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A.  b.      Greece ;  sends  a  fleet  to  Algiers. — ^The  Congregation  grows  powerful. — ^Lonl 
Liveipool  succeeded  by  Canning,  as  prime  miui^er. — ^Tbe  pope  confirms  a 
new  monastic  order. — ^Tbe  Persians,  m  tbe  war  with  Russia,  are  defeated  at  all 
points.    Abbas  Mirza  defeated,  and  tbe  fortress  of  Abbas  Abad  taken.    The 
Russians  advance  in  Aran,  conquer  Erivan,  &c.,  and,  in  the  peace,  Peraa 
is  obliged  to  cede  Aran,  &c^  and  pay  18.000,000  rubles.— Cochrane  arrives 
in  Greece,  but  cannot  prevent  the  faU  of  Athens.    The  Greeks,  in  great  dan- 
ger, implore  the  aid  of  the  European  powers.— Tlie  Tartar  insurrection  against 
China  continues.    Paez  submits  to  the  liberator.    Counter  revolution  inPeru, 
which  overthrows  all  the  institutbns  of  Bolivar. — ^The  treaty  of  pacification, 
in  &vor  of  Greece,  between  Enshmd,  Russia  and  France,  is  signed. — Capo 
d'Istria  is  elected  president  of  Hellas.— The  Carlists  in  Spain  (caUed  now 
,^gramado8\  demand  the  restoration  of  the  inquiffltion,  and  excite  an  insurrec- 
tion m  Tarragona.— The  War^te,  the  first  English  ship  of  the  line  which  sail- 
ed round  the  earth,  returns. — ^The  king  of  the  Netherlands  signs  the  con- 
cordate  with  the  pope.— Canning  d.    Goderich  administration.— Earthauake 
at  Tokat — Captam  Pany  returns  fix)m  the  North  sea,  without  havinff  found 
the  desu-ed  passage. — In  tiie  battle  of  Navari^o,  October  20,  the  English, 
Russian  and  French  fleets  destroy  the  Eg^tian  fleet — Clapperton  dies. 
1828;.  C^  d'Istria  lands  in  Greece.    He  establishes  the  Panhellenicon  at  Na|)oli. — 
Abolition  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts.     Wellington's  administration.-r 
Don  Miguel  arrives  in  Lisbon,  dissolves  the  chambers,  summons  the  cortes, 
which  proclaims  him  absolute  monarch.    The  constitutionalists,  who  march 
fit>m  Coimbra,  are  defeated.    The  English  leave  the  forts  at  lasbon.    The 
Brazilian  ministers  at  London  and  Vienna  protest  against  the  usurpation  of 
don  Miguel. — ^The  Russian  cabinet  declares  that  it  must  have  satifldaction  for 
itself  flrom  the  Porte,  but  as  to  Greece,  it  agrees  vrith  France  and  England. 
Declaration  of  war,  April  26. — ^The  Russian  campaign  begins ;  the  Russians 
are  victorious  at  tot,  and  enter  Vama^  but,  in  October,  begin  tiieir  retreat 
fiiom  before  Shumla ;  general  Wittgenstein,  the  coipmander-in-chief  of  the 
Russian  forces,  establishes  his  head-quarters  in  Jassy.    All  Bulwia,  with  the 
exception  of  Varna,  is  abandoned  by  the  Rusaans ;  the  siege  of  Silistria  rais- 
ed; the  heavy  artillery  abandonecL — ^A  division  of  French  troops  under 
Maison  lands  in  Morea ;  Ibrahim  Pacha  concludes,  with  admiral  Codrington, 
a  convention  to  evacuate  Morea,  which  he  does  in  October. — ^Peace  between 
Peru  and  Bolivia. — ^Bolivar,  dictator  of  Colombia,  June  13:  his  moclamation 
of  September  13.     Vice-president  Santander  and  general  Padilla  conspire 
against  him.    His  aids-de-camp  killed,  Santander  taken  prisoner^ — Peaoe  be- 
tween Naples  and  Tripoli^ — ^Executions  and  imprisonments  in  Portugal.    Ex- 
pedition against  Madeira  and  Terceira,  which  declared  for  the  emperor  Pedro. 
The  former  is  taken,  August  23.    The  queen  of  Portugal,  donna  Maria  da 
Gk>ria,  arrives  in  Lc^oo,  October  6 ;  the  king  receives  her  as  a  queen.— in 
Mexico,  general  St  Anna,  governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  decktres  against  Gomer. 
Pedraza,  the  newly  elected  president,  and  in  favor  of  Guerrero,  the  rival  can- 
dklate.— Disturbances  in  Iiehnd,  and  the  Catholic  association  resumes  its 
sittings,  the  act  against  it  having  expired  (O'Connel,  Shiels).— London  uni- 
veraity  opened.— CaiU^  rettuns  fiwn  Timbuctoo.— Dumont  dHJrville  makes  a 
voyage  of  discovenrin  the  yeare  1826  to  1829.— Dismission  of  ViM^le. 
1829.  Pope  Leo  XH  died  {Feb.  18),  and  is  succeeded  by  Pius  VIU.— General  Diebitsch 
is  put  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  army  in  February.    A  protocol  of  Great 
Bntain,  France  and  Russia,  arranging  tiie  government,  boundaries,  Scc^ 
,  of  Greece.    Diebitsch  gains  an  important  victory  near  Shumla  over  the  Turks ; 
in  the  nuddle  of  July»  he  passes  the  Balkan ;  in  August,  be  takes  Adriaaople, 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  is  signed  at  this  place  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in 
September.— In  France,  the  Martignae  ministry  is  dinnissed,  and,  August  8, 
the  ultra  ministry  of  prince  Poliimac  formed.— Catholics  emancipated  by  the 
British  pariiament  in  April.-4n  December,  the  suttees  (burning  of  widows) 
abolished  in  the  East  Indies  by  the  English  govemmeiit.— The  Greeks  ^|ain 
some  vk^ries  over  the  Turtu,  but  the  internal  state  of  Greece  is  afflicting. 
Missotongbi  and  Anatolico  sunender  to  the  Greeks  in  May,  Lepanto  in  April. 
The  president.  Capo  d*Istria,  opens  tbe  PanheUemcon  in  July.    Troubles  m 
Portugal  under  the  usurper,  don  Miguel,  who  estabfishes  courts  against  the 
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coD8titutioQalist%  tlie  judges  of  which  are  to  be  retminerated  by  the  confiscat- 
ed property  of  the  latter.  An  attack  upon  Terceira  fiiils. — Spain  acknowi- 
ed^  don  Miguel;  deplorable  state  of  Spain.— ConfiiMon  in  South  Aniedca, 
Vincente  Gueitero  chosen  president  of  Mexico.  Insurrection  in  the  south  of 
Colombia.  In  Buenos  Ayres,  Lavalle's  ffovemment  attacked,  and  Meza,  the 
chief  opponent,  executed.  At  Tarqui,  a  oattle  between  the  ColonibianB  and 
the  Peruvians  in  Februaxy ;  ^e  latter  are  defeated.  The  parties  condikle 
peace  in  October.  The  city  of  Guatiiuala  capitulates,  afier  a  long  siege,  to 
the  army  of  San  Salvador,  und^  general  Morazan.  In  lima,  a  revolution  &- 
vorable  t6  Bolivar  in  June.  A  battle  between  the  Colombisin  troops  under 
Paez,  and  those  under  senenJs  Quirosa  and  Gustos,  in  June ;  the  fatter  are 
defeated.  Peace  concluded  between  Lavalle  and  Rosas,  in  the  Argentine  re- 
public, in  June.  Spain  sends  general  Banadas  to  re-conquer  Mexico ;  he  6ib 
entirely,  and  is  compelled  to  surrender,  September  12,  to  general  Santa  Anna. 
Slavery  abolished  in  Mexico  by  a  proclamation  of  the  pr^ident  Guerrero,  in 
virtue  of  the  extraordinarv  power  conferred  upon  him  on  account  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  Mexico.  In  September,  a  new  and  successful  revolution  breaks 
out  in  Buenos  Ayres,  against  Lavalle ;  and  in  the  same  month  Venezuela,  under 
Paez,  dechlres  herself  independent  of  Colombia;  in  November,  Yucatan  sgpa^ 
rates  fh>m  the  Mexican  umon,  and  the  province  of  Conception  declares  itselna- 
dependent  of  Chile.  In  December,  Bustaniente,  vice-preodent  ofMexico,  heads 
a  revolution  against  the  president,  and  is  successful  In  Chile,  a  civil  war  be- 
gins, and  a  battle  takes  place  between  the  generals  Luctra  and  Prieto.  Boli- 
var convokes  a  constituent  congress,  to  form  a  new  constitution. — In  Manilla, 
a  conspuracy  is  discovered  to  declare  the  island  independent. — Andrew  Jack- 
son, president  of  the  U.  States.  Treaty  between  the  U.  States  and  BraziL— 
Captain  Roes  sails  firom  Woolwich,  England,  in  a  steamboat,  for  the  cBs- 
covery  of  the  north-west  passage. 


XVI.  Frm  the  FVench  Ra>olviion  q/*1890. 

1890L  The  ukra  party  in  Europe  seem,  at  the  beflinning  of  this  year,  to  be  fast  increas- 
ing in  power  over  the  liberals. — George  IV,  Idn^  of  Qretit  Britain,  dies;  Wil- 
liam iV  succeed^ — In  March,  the  Mdress  of^the  231  deputies  to  Charles 
X. — ^In  France,  priests  and  uhras  finnly  united.  French  expeditioin 
against  Algiers;  the  city  taken,  July  5.  July  25,  the  three  fatal  onunances 
are  inued,  to  overthrow  the  charter.  A  omip  d^Hat  violently  demanded  by 
the  ultras.  Glorious  resistance  of  the  Parisians.  Charter  amended,  and  Louis 
Philip,  duke  of  Orlean^  declared  king ;  Angust  9,  he  takes  the  oath.  National 
guards  reestablished. — ^The  Belgians  rise  against  the  Dutch  in  August,  and  af- 
ter bloody  contests  declare  Bel^um  independent,  October  4.— Insurrection  at 
Brunswick  against  the  brutal  duke,  in  September;  after  the  diet  had  called 
upon  hun  in  vain  to  rule  according  to  law,  and  Saxon  troops  had  marched  to 
enforce  the  order  of  the  diet  He  is  driven  away,  and  his  brother  takes  the  gov- 
emmeot  In  September,  the  Saxons  force  the  Ingoted  king  Anthony  to  de- 
clare prince  Frederic,  son  of  his  brother  Maximilian  (who  renounces  his  right 
of  succession),  co-regent,  and  to  make  salutary  reforms.  (Prince  Frederic  is  a 
Protestant)— In  November,  Wellington's  administration  overthrown,  and  eari 
Grey's  formed  j  Brougham,  lord  chancellor.  Endand  and  Ireland  in  a  state  of 
great  disturbance.— In  November,  revolution  in  Warsaw ;  Constantiue  flies.— In 
October,  disturbances  in  Switzeriand,  against  the  aristocratic  governments;  in 
November,  the  Jesuits  are  expelled  fix)m  Friburg,  and  in  many  cantons  the  peo- 
ple rise,  and  demand  a  more  democratic  government— The  Spanish  constitution- 
alists, in  September,  attempt  to  enter  Spain,  under  Mina,  but  are  defeated ;  se- 
vere laws  against  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  April,  the  Salic  law  was  aboliehed; 
and  in  the  autumn,  an  Infanta  was  bom  to  the  King.— <December  15,  the  trial  of 
the  four  ministers  of  Charles  X  (Polignac,  Peyronnet,  Chantelauze  and  Gueruon 
de  Ranville)  began.  The  mimsters  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
and  Polignac  to  civil  death.— In  February,  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  is 
elected  sovereign  prince  of  Greece;  he  accepts,  but  afterwards  refiise^ — ^In 
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Janua^,  Yirginia  adopts  a  new  cbmititutioD.  In  Januaiy,  BoHvar  lays  down  his 
authmity  as  supreme  cliie£—Violent  earthquakes  in  Central  America.  A  rev- 
olution, headed  by  general  Urdaneta,  at  Bojgota.  Guatinuda  ahnost  destroyed 
by  aii  eardiquake.  Mosquera  chosen  president  of  Colombia.  A  treaty  sign- 
ed between  die  U.  States  apd  Turkey,  for  the  naTieation  of  the  Black  sea. 
General  Flores  declares  the  south  part  of  Colombia  independent  in  May.  Gen- 
eral Sucre  assassinated.  Civil:  war  at  Mbnte  Video  ends.  A  nevolution  against 
the  government  at  Bogota;  a  battle  in  which  the  insurgents  are  victorious. 
Pope  Pius  VlII  dies,  December  7th.  Bolivar  dies,  December  17th.— Persia 
convubed  by  civil  w^ar  between  the  sons  of  the  shak 


HisTRioifBs.  During  a  dreadful  pesti- 
lence in  Rome,  B.  C.  353.  after  various 
nifians  had  been  ineftectually  used  for  ap- 
peuing  the  gods,  it  was  proposed  to  exhibit 
flla^^plays,  which,  in  all  antiquity,  had  a 
religious  and  solemn  signification.  In 
Rome,  they  had  not,  at  that  time,  become 
usual ;  the  only  amusemenis  of  the  war- 
like Romans  having  been  the  games  of  the 
circuGL  raceS)  and  other  contests.  They 
therefore  >  obtained  from  the  Etruscans 
(fitun  whom  they  borrowed  many  relig- 
ious rites)  dancers,  who  perfonned  theur 
mimic  dances  to  the  sound  of  the  tibia,  on 
stages  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  Ro- 
man youth,  deliflhted  with  this  new  spec- 
tacle, imitated  mem,  and  recited,  at  the 
same  time,  ludicrous  verses.  This  new 
kind  of  exhibition  was  cultivated  by  native 
Romaiu^  to  whom  the  name  kistriones 
was  dven  (from  an  Etruscan  word  which 
fligniles  a  dancer  or  stage-player).  Thev 
now  recited  comic  poems  (saturaij  satires), 
accompanied  with  action  and  music.  But 
the  declamation  was  afterward^  separated 
from  the  actiozL  Livius  Andronicus,  who 
composed  the  first  regular  comedies  firom 
these  satires  (in  the  ancient  sense  of  that 
word),  about  240  B.  C,  and,  as  was  then 
usual,  acted  them  himself  first  introduced 
the  custom  of  having  the  recitation  per- 
f<»ined  by  another  person,  while  the  ms- 
trio  endeavored  to  represeiU  the  action. 
In  the  dialogue,  however,  the  histrio  was 
oUised  to  speak  also.  From  this  time,  %»- 
<r»o  became  ^onvmous  vritb  pantomime^ 
that  is,  an  artist  who  merely  acts  in  dumb 
show;  but  the  mime  was  often  a  mere  in- 
terlude mixed  with  dancing.  This  is 
Livy's  account  (vii,  2).  The  actors,  prop- 
erly speaking,  that  is,  those  who  recited 
the  words,  were  distinguished  finom  the 
histriones.  Their  art  beceme  so  popular, 
that  the  greatest  men,  particulariy  the  ora- 
tors, took  lessons  from  them.  But  in  later 
times,  licentiousness  increased  so  much  in 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  their  immoral 
fepreaentations,  and  so  many  disturbances 


and  dangerous  parties  were  caused  by 
their  pubuc  reception,  that  they  were  not 
only^  several  tinies  under  the  emperors, 
forbidden  to  appear  publicly  upon  the 
stage,  and  limited  to  private  representa- 
tions^ but  they  were  even  r^[)eatedly  ex- 
pelled (for  instance,  under  Nero)  from  the 
city,  and  were  restrained  by  various 
laws. 

HiTA,  Gines  Perez  de,  was  bom  in  Mur- 
cia.  He  wrote  a  work  with  the  following 
titie— Hu<oria  de  hs  Vandos  de  hs  Zegns 
y  AhencerrageSy  Caballeros  Moros  de  Gre- 
nada^ de  las  dvUes  Guerras  que  hvbo  en 
eUc^  y  BataUas  parHculares  que  kubo  en  la 
y^gfi  tnire  Morosy  ChrisHanos,  hasta  que 
el  Key  D.  Fernando  V  la  gand,  Sacadade 
yn  tibro  ArabigOj  cum  Mior  de  Vista  Ju6 
un  MorOf  Uamado  tiaben  HamiruMUural 
de  Grenada ;  y  traducida  en  Castdkmo 
por  Gines  Perez  de  Hita,  It  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded,  that  this  work  is  not  a 
translation.  It  has  been  attacked  on  ac- 
count of  the  romantic  stories  it  contains ; 
but  it  remains  popular,  and  furnished  Flo- 
rian  most  of  the  materials  for  his  Gonsdve 
de  Cordaue, 

HivE,^  (See  Bee.) 

Ho  (river,  canat) ;  a  Chinese  word ;  as, 
Haang'Ho  (yellow  river) ;  Yu-Ho  (royal 
canal). 

HoBART  Town  ;  the  capital  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land;  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  in  Buckingham  county;  liu.  43P 
54^  S.;  Ion.  147"^ 22^  E.;  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Derwent,  12  miles  above  its 
entrance  into  Sullivan's  cove.  It  has  a 
pictutesque  situation  at  the  foot  of  Table 
or  Wellington  mountain,  which  is  upwards 
of  4000  feet  hi^h.  The  town  is  exten- 
sive, reffulariy  laid  otit,  and  has  11  streets, 
a  church,  a  government-house,  a  jail,  bar- 
racks, and  several  handsome  brick  houses, 
thou^  most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood. 
The  climate  is  healthy  and  temperate.  It 
is  the  chief  town  of  an  English  settlement 
on  die  Derwent, 'which  contained,  in  1818, 
2804  inhidiitantB,  of  whom  1348  were  con- 
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vkts;  in  1829,  5700.  There  were,  in 
1829,  four  newspapers  published  in  this 
place,  and  a  quarterly  pamphlet  called 
Austral- Asiatic  Review.  (See  Diemen^s 
Ifondy  Varuy-rSee  the  Hobeai  J\nmMma^ 
nock. 

HoBBEs,  Thomas;  a  celebrated  moral 
and  pohdcal  writer  and  philosopher  of  the 
17lh  century.  He  was  bom  April  5, 16SS, 
within  the  borough  of  Malmesbuiy  in 
Wiltshire.  In  16(»,  he  became  a  student 
of  Magdalen  haU,  Oxford.  In  1610,  he 
set  out  on  a  tour  with  the  son  of  lord 
Hardwicke  (afterwards  eariofDevonshireJ, 
through  France  and  Italy ;  and,  afler  hjs 
retimi  to  England,  he  resided  several 
years  in  tlie  Devonshire  family,  as  secre- 
tary to  lord  Hardwicke.  Dunng  this  pe- 
riod, Hobbes  became  acquainted  with 
lord  Bacon  (some  of  whose  works  he 
trandated  into  Latin),  lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  and  Ben  Jonson.  The  first 
performance  which  he  published  was  a 
translation  of  the  history  of  Thucy(iides. 
On  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  continent,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Qassendi,  at  Paris, 
and  Galileo,  at  Pisa.  In  1637,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  resided  much  at  Chats- 
worth  dll  1641,  when,  alarmed  at  the  prob- 
ability of  political  commotions,  he  went 
to  Paris.  He  staid  abroad  some  year& 
and,  during  that  time,  published  most  or 
his  worita.  In  1642  first  i^peared  his 
treatise  De  Cive^  afterwards  published  in 
England,  with  the  title  of  Philosophical 
Rudiments  concerning  Government  and 
Society,  or  a  Dissertation  concerning  Man 
in  his  several  Habitudes  and  Respects  as  a 
Member  of  Society,  first  Secular,  and  then 
Sacred.  His  writings  on  the  mathematics 
are  not  important.  Yet  he  was  em- 
ployed U>  teach  prince  Charies  (afterwards 
Charies  II)  the  elements  of  mathematical 
philosophy.  In  1650  was  published,  in 
Lcxidom  a  small  treatise  by  Hobbes,  en- 
titled Human  Nature;  and  another,  De 
Corpore  PoUHco,  or  Elements  of  the  Law. 
But  the  most  remarkable  of  his  works  is 
his  Leviathan,  or  the  Matter,  Form  and 
Power  of  a  Commoi)  wealth,  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  (printed  in  London,  1651,  foUo). 
This  greatly  alarmed  the  ecclemastics  of 
those  days,  and  drew  on  the  audior  much 
literary  hostility.  Returning  to  England, 
he  was  well  received  by  the  Devoncdiire 
family,  in  which  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life.    He  continued  to  employ  his 

Een  on  philosophical  topics;  and,  in  1654, 
e  published  a  Letter  upon  Liberty  and 
Necessity.  In  1658  appeared  his  Disser- 
tation on  Man,  which  completed  his  phil- 
osophical system,  a  work  containing  some 


singular  notions  relative  to  ibe  mox&I  ami 
intellectual  Acuities  of  the  htunan  spedea^ 
After  the  restoration,  Hobbes  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  king^  who  proraased 
him  his  protecuon,  and  setded  on  Urn  a 
pension  of  £100  a  year  out  of  his  priiy 
purse.  He  was  visited  by  Coamo  de^  He> 
dici,  then  prince,  and  afterwards  duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  t^  other  foreigners  of  dis* 
tinction.  In  1666,  his  Leviathan  was  cen- 
sured in  parliament,  and  a  bill  was  inao' 
duced  into  the  house  of  commcma,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  punishment  of  atheism  and 
I>FofimeDe8s,  which  gave  him  great  unea- 
sineas.  On  this  occaaon  he  composed  a 
learned  and  ingenious  worit,  entitled  a 
Historical  Narration  concemiog  Hereej 
and  the  Pimi^ment  thereof,  to  show  that 
he  was  not  legally  chai^^eable  vrith  heresy 
in  writing  aixl  pubhshmg  his  Leviathanw 
Among  the  principal  Hterary  labore  of  his 
later  years,  were  transladons  of  Homer's 
Iliad  and  Odyssev,  in  verse,  wluek  passed 
through  three  emdons  within  ten  yean;, 
thoum  utteriy  destitute  of  poetical  merii;. 
His  Decameron  Phfsudogieumj  or  Ten  Di- 
alogues of  Natural  Phikeophy,  was  pu]»- 
lished  in  1678;  as  was  also  a  Dialogue 
between  a  Philosopher  and  a  Smdent  of 
the  Common  Law  of  England ;  and,  ib 
1679,  he  cooagned  to  the  care  of  a  book* 
seller,  his  Behemoth,  or  a  History  of  the 
Civil  Wars  from  1640  to  1660,  which  did 
not  appear  till  after  his  death.  That  event 
took  place  Dec.  4, 1679,  at  Hardwicke,  a 
seat  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  in  Deiby- 
shire.  Few  authors  have  eneoantered 
more  oppontion  than  the  '.philosopher  of 
Malmesbury.  The  iniputation  of  irre*- 
ligion  was  brought  agaiust  him  by  his  hte^ 
rary  antagonists,  and  the  charge  has  been 
renewed  even  in  our  own  times.  He 
has  been  unjusdv  charged  with  athaan  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tbe^  aie  ieipr 
peraons  whose  works,  owin^  to  the  ex- 
traorduiaiy  abilities  of  the  writer,  and  the 
singularity  of  his  notions,  the  dogmaric^ 
manner  in  \f4uch  they  are  delivi^red,  and 
the  a^eableness  of  the  style,  have  had 
more  mfluence  in  threading  in^de^ty  and 
irreligioo,  though  none  of  them  are  direct- 
ly levelled  against  revealed  religion.  The 
merit  of  Hobbes  consists  in  having  suc- 
cessfully applied  the  inductive  method  of 
reasoning,  recommended  by  Bacon,  to  the 
investigation  of  mental  philosophy.  In 
his  search  after  truth,  he  is  startled  by  no 
conseouences  to  which  the  inquiiy  may 
lead,  nis  object  being  to  aseertam  tbe 
boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  sbo^r 
where  the  imperfecdon  of  human  iateOeet 
renders  our  creed  a  matter  of  conventiooal 
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tothority.  He  ftdmitd  the  being  of  a  (Tod, 
but  asserts  tbat  incorporeal  substances  are 
nonentities.  Religion,  he  says,  originated 
^m  the  fear  of  power  invisible,  iiiuigined 
by  the  mind  of  inan.  He  also  asserts  the 
materifdity  and  mortality  ofthe  human  soul, 
or  rather  treats  the  mstihction  between 
soul  and  body  as  an  error.  He  states  the 
Pentateuch,  and  other  sacred  histories  of 
the  Jews,  to  be  no  older  than  the  time  of 
Ezra,  and  that  the  Christian  Scriptures 
were  not  received  by  the  church  as  of  di- 
vine authority  till  the  settlement  of  the 
canon  by  the  council  of  Laodicea,  A.  D. 
364.  Both  with  respect  to  religion  and 
government,  he  ascnbes  great  weight  to 
uie  will  of  tfie  civil  magistrate.  And  his 
sentiments  on  this  poiiit,  together  with  his 
doctrine  that  a  state  of  nature  must  be  a 
state  of  peipetiml  hostility,  in  which  brute 
force  must  supersede  law  and  every  other 
principle  of  action,  have  perhaps  been 
most  generally  objected  to.  Yet  his  claim 
of  obedience  to  existing  authorities  is  qual- 
ified by  the  assertion,  mat  it  is  no  lon^r 
due  than  wliile  they  can  afford  protection 
to  the  subject  He  says  expressly, "  OWi- 
gatio  civium  erfta  turn  qtd  svatimam  habet 
poiestatem,  tandem  nee  diutiua  pemumere 
vUdligjtur,miftin  manet  votenHa  does  pro- 
tegenoL^  The  philosopny  of  Hobbes,  so 
depreciated  among  hiS  contemporaries, 
has  been  more  or  less  adopted  by  Locke, 
Hartley,  Hume  and  Priesdey.  His  writings 
are  distinguished  for  acuteness,  but  con- 
tain many  parado:i^es.  Of  his  several 
opponents,  we  only  mention,  among  the 
modems,  Feuerbach,  who  wrote,  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  system,  his  Anti-Hobbts  (Er- 
knffen,  1793).  Hobbes  was  honest,  kind, 
moderate,  conmnunicative,  and  of  unre- 
laxing  application. 

Hob  HOUSE,  John  Cam,  esquire,  was 
educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
He  soon  after  went  on  his  travels,  in  part 
of  which  he  was  accompanied  by  lord 
Byron,  with  whom  he  visited  Greece,  and 
some  other  European  provinces  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  In  18(fe,  while  of  Trin- 
inr  coUege,  he  published  Imitations  and 
'Ananslations  fix)m  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
Clashes,  together  with  Original  Poems 
(6vo.).  This  volume  contains,  also,  some 
of  lord  Byron's  early  poems.  On  his  re- 
turn from  his  tour,  he  gave  to  the  public 
Some  Account  of  a  Journey  into  Albania 
and  other  Provinces  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire (4to.,  1812J.  When  Napoleon  re- 
turned from  Elba,  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  in 
France,  and  published  the  Substance  of 
some  Letters  written  by  an  Englishman 
during  the  last  Reign  of  Napoleon  (2  vols., 

a2« 


8vo.}.  This  work  gives  a  good  account 
of  tne  transactions  of  the  hundred  days 
which  passed  between  the  landing  of  Na- 

Eoleon  and  his  last  abdicadon.  Mr.  Hob- 
ouse  has  also  publiabed  a  volume  illus- 
trative of  lord  Byron's  Childe  Harold. 
A  pamphlet  which  he  wrote  in  the  latter 
end  of  1819,  contained  a  severe  attack  on 
the  house  of  commons.  This  was  con- 
stmed  into  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  the 
author  vras  committed  to  Newgate,  where 
he  remained  till  the  prorogation  ofthe  par- 
liament. The  people  wannly  espoused  his 
cause,  and  so  iK>pular  did  he  become,  that 
he  was  electea  one  of  the  representatives 
of  Westminster,  in  spite  of  the  combined 
influence  of  the  whig  par^  and  of  the 
administration.  He  has  proved  himself  to 
be  an  able  speaker. 

BoBson's  Choice  ;  a  vulgar^  proverbial 
expression,  denoting  tmieft<m<  an  altematiwe. 
It  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
name  of  aperson  who  let  horses  at  Cam- 
bridge in  England,  and  obliged  every  cus- 
tomer to  take,  in  his  turn,  the  horse  which 
stood  next  the  door. 

HociTE,  Lazarus,  general  in  the  French 
revolutionary  war,  was  bom  1764,  at 
Montreuil,  near  Versailles,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  the  keeper  ofthe  king's  hounds ; 
became,  when  14  years  old,  a  ^room  in 
the  king's  stables.  He  took  service  in  the 
reeiment  of  French  guards  when  16  years 
old<  In  the  day  time,  he  mounted  guard 
for  others,  or  did  their  work,  in  order  to 
gain  somethmg  to  buy- books,  which  he 
read  during  the  night  At  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution,  he  immediately  joined 
the  party  of  the  people ;  became  a  member 
of  the  municipal  guard  ofParis;  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  zeal  and  intelligence ;  be- 
came, in  1793,  lieutenant ;  and  studied  mili- 
tary science  with  great  diligence.  Durinir 
the  siege  of  ThionviUe,  he  gave  proofs  of 
intrepidity  and  great  military  acqun^ments, 
and  became  aid-de-camp  of  general  Leve- 
neur,  with  whom,  after  the  battle  of  Neer- 
winden  and  the  defection  of  Dumouriez, 
he  returned  to  Paria  His  plan  of  ope- 
rations met  the  approbation  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  and  he  was  sent, 
as  adjutant-general,  to  defend  Dunkirk. 
Hoche  inspired  all  by  his  addresses  and 
his  example,  repulsed  eveiy  attack  of  the 
English,  and  soon  obtained  the  rank  of 
general  of  brigade  and  division.  He  was 
not  yet  24  years  old,  when  he  received 
the  command  of  the  army  ofthe  Moselle. 
The  army  was  raw  and  inexperienced,  but 
his  militaiy  spirit  immediately  gave  ani- 
mation to  the  whole.  His  plan  was  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  Alsace ;  but  he  had 
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the  most  experienced  tnx^  of  tS\  ^nrope, 
under  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  opposed  to 
him.  In  vain  did  be  assault,  for  three 
days,  the  lines  of  Kaiserekiutem ;  he  was 
obliged  to  make  a  retrograde  movement. 
He  then  directed  his  enbrts  against  the 
Austrians  on  the  Lower  Rhine;  crossed 
the  Vo^es,  in  spite  of  the  bad  weatlier 
and  roa£ ;  defeated  general  Wurmser  at 
Weissemburg,  December  36;  delivered 
Landau;  took  Germersheihi,  Spire,  Wom% 
&c ;  and  drove  the  Austrians  out  of  Al- 
sace. His  frankness  displeased  the  dep- 
^  uty  St  Just,  by  whose  means  he  was 
deprived  of  Ids  command,  and  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Paris.  The  revolution  of  the 
Wh  Thermidor  saved  him  from  the  gOillo- 
tine.  In  1795,  he  was  employed  agamst 
the  royalists  in  tiie  west,  in  which  capacity 
lie  displayed  great  ability,  bodi  as  a  gen- 
end  and  as  a  statesman,  exerting  himself 
to  pacify  and  uot  to  destroy ;  and  his  ef- 
forts were  crowned  with  unexpected  suc- 
cess. The  new  committee  of  public 
safety  intrusted  him  with  the  command 
of  the  armies  which  occupied  all  the 
country  from  the  Somme  to  the  Loire, 
and  he  now  expected^  bv  vigorous  meas- 
ures, to  secure  the  pubhc  tranquillitv ; 
but  the  partial  treaties  concluded  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  convention 
with  the  insurgents  frustrated  his  plans. 
When  hostilities  were  renewed,  and  the 
emigrants  landed  at  Quiberon  (June, 
1795),  he  collected  his  scattered  troops, 
and  marched  against  them  with  grciat 
promptness  and  decision.  He  determined 
upon  the  assault  of  fort  Penthi^vre  against 
the  views  of  the  council  of  war.  The 
fort  was  token ;  the  royalists  were  driven 
into  the  sea  and  forced  to  surrender.  He 
then  wrote  to  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  to  reauest  that  all  the  prisonois  ex- 
cept the  leaders  might  be  spared ;  but  the 
committee  ordered  Siem  all  to  be  executed. 
Hoche,  indignant  at  this,  put  the  com- 
mand of  Morbihan  into  the  liands  of  gen- 
eral Lemoine,  and  marched,  with  his  re- 
maining troops,  against  St.  Malo.  When 
the  directory  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, Hoche  received  the  command  of 
the  armies  of  the   west,   with   plenary 

Sowers,  for  the  subjection  of  Vendue, 
e  labored  principally  to  crush  Charette, 
the  ablest  and  most  zealous  of  the  Vendeau 
chie&.  Hoche  took  possession  of  all  the 
military  points  of  the  Vendue  ;  inspired 
the  people  of  the  country  witii  confidence 
by  the  severe  discipline  which  he  kept  in  his 
army;  flattered  die  priests ;  weakened  and 
divided  the  royalists,  and  defeated  them 
every  where.     Charette  and  Stofflet  fell 


into  his  hands;  cfDiet  ww  restored  mtbe 
Vend^;  and  Hoche  marched  towards 
Anion  and  Brittany.  Here  he  was  equaUy 
skilful  and  fbrtuoate,  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  tranquilMty.  July  16,  1796, 
the  directory  declared  that  Hoche  and 
his  army  had  deserved  well  of  dieir 
country.  Hoche  now  conceived  the  plan 
of  exciting  civil  war  in  England,  as  Eng- 
land had  so  long  maintained  the  civil  war 
in  France,  and  separating  Ireland  fiaoi 
Great  Britain.  Ajfter  having  overcome 
all  the  obstacles  which  were  in  the  wmjr 
of  such  an  exnedition,  he  det  sail,  Decem- 
ber 15,  fix>m  Brest;  but  a  storm  djqpersed 
the  fleet ;  \ie  found  himself  alone  on  the 
coast  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  pkm  fidled. 
After  his  return,  he  received  the-conmaand 
of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse. 
He  opened  the  campaign  of  17!^,  hy  a 
bold  passage  over  the  Khine,  in  the  nee 
of  the  enemy.  In  four  days,  he  had 
marched  with  his  army  35  leagues,  had 
been  victorious  io  three  batdes  and  five 
ddrmishes,  and  taken  Wetzlar ;  there  the 
news  of  the  armistice,  concluded  in  Italy, 
stopped  him  in  the  path  of  victory*  After 
having  declared  hiinself  ready  to  letMl  his 
support  te  the  directory,  in  the  intenial 
struggle  in  France,  he  suddenly  died. 
Sept  15,  1797,  m  Wetdar,  it  was  sup- 
posed at  the  time,  of  poison,  but  thia  has 
never  been  proved.  Hoche  was  bora  fiwr 
a  soldier,  prodd  and  ambitious  like  Cesar, 
but  ofben,  also,  great  and  magnanimous 
like  him. 

HocHHEiM ;  a  considerable  village  and 
bailiwic  of  Nassau,  16  miles  &om  Prank- 
fort  on  tlie  Maine.  The  famous  Hocfa- 
heimer  or  Hock  wine,  which  surpasses  tfaie 
other  Rhenish  wines  in  spuit  and  soteeas, 
is  made  here.  The  English  name  Mock 
is  a  corruption  of  Hochhewier^  and  is  oAen 
applied  to  all  Rhenish  wines. 

HocHKiRCH,  or  HoHKTRCH ;  a^  viUage  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  not  far  fixMn  Bautz^  (<}►  v.), 
rendered  renuirkable  by  the  battle  of  Oct. 
14, 1758,  in  the  seven  yeors^  war,  in  which 
Frederic  the  Great  was  surprised  by  mar- 
shal Daun  and  defeated. 

HocHSTADT.    {See  BlenheimJ) 

Hock.    (See  Hochheim.) 

HocKHOCKiNo ;  a  river  of  Ohio,  which 
rises  in  Fairfield  coimty,and  runs  into  the 
Ohio  at  Troy,  25  miles  below  Marietta. 
Near  its  source,  seven  miles  N.  £.  of  Lan- 
caster, there  is  a  romantic  cascade;  the 
water  fidls  over  a  stratiun  of  rock  upwaida 
of  40  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  25 
miles  below,  there  is  another  perpendicu- 
lar &11  of  seven  feet.  Except  the  inter- 
ruption at  the  k)wer  Mia  and  other  pkoes 
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by  mill  dams,  this  riyer  is  nfttigaUe  for 
kuve  boats  70  miles.  , 

Hocus  Pocus ;  a  c&Dt  term,  of  uncer- 
tain etymology,  applied  to  a  ju^^  or 
cheat  Doctor  TiUotson  deiives  it  from 
the  form  of  oonsecFstinff  the  sacramental 
bread  in  the  Roman  Camolic  church— Aoe 
€s<  corpui.  Junius  derives  it  from  the 
Welsh  hoceed  (a  cheat)  and  poke  orpoda 
(a  bag)^  the  jugi^en  using  a  bag  for  con- 
veyance. 

HomTz,  Albeit  Joseph,  count  of; 
known  for  his  rare  talent  of  changing 
evety  thing  around  him  into  instrumentB 
of  pleasure.  He  was  bom  1706,  and 
mamed  the  widow  of  George  William, 
nuugnive  of  Bayreuth.  He  redded  on 
h»  estate  in  Moravia,  and  converted  his^ 
peasants  into  dancers,  singers,  actori,  mu- 
sicians, Stc  There  were  4000  fountains 
in  his  garden.  Eveiy  thing  about  it  was 
convened  into  an  ornament.  The  villege 
of  Roswald  was  often  celebmted  in  sonff, 
particularly  in  an  epistle  of  Frederic  11 
(7th  voL  (Emrti  PotAuma),  Hoditz  died 
377a 
HoEST,  Jens  Kragh,  (See  H6tt,) 
HoF  (coioi,  Kodfarm) ;  a  German  word, 
which  appears  in  very  many  geogn^hical 
names,  as  fVduat^  Htfheim, 

HopsR,  Andrew^  commander  of  the 
Tyrolese  in  the  insurrection  of  1809,  dur- 
ing the  war  between  Aqstria  and  France, 
was  bom,  in  1767,  in  the  inn  of  St  Leo- 
^lardin  Passeyr,  called  the  trm  on  M^tSiomd^ 
and  carried  on  a  trade  to  Italy  in  wine 
and  hones.  In  1796,  when  the  war  ap- 
proached Tyrol,  he  led  a  tide  compa- 
nv  from  his  own  countiy  against  the 
French  on  lake  CKiarda.  After  the  peace 
of  Lun^ville,  the  militia  of  Tyrol  was  or- 
guiized,  on  which  occasion  Hofor  dis- 
played great  zeaL  In  1808,  a  rupture 
between  the  cabinets  of  St  Cloud  and 
Vienna  appearing  unavoidable,  in  conse- 
quence or  events  in  Spain,  mush  agitation 
took  place  in  Tyrol ;  private  messengers 
went  to  Vienna,  among  whom  was  An- 
drew Hofer,  and  laid  befond  the  arch-duke 
John,  commander  of  the  army  of  Ausoia 
Proper,  the  wishes  of  the  mountaineers. 
By  his  command,  the  baron  of  Hormayr 
(q.  v.j  formed  the  plan  for  an  insurrection, 
and  ror  the  occupation  of  those  motmtains, 
the  keys  of  Italy  and  Germany.  Every 
thing  proniered.  Between  the  11th  and 
13th  of  April,  1809,  ahnost  the  whole 
countiy  was  conquered,  and  dOOO  of  the 
best  troops  of  Bavaria  were  made  pris- 
oners by  the  peasants.  April  12,  Hofor 
forced  a  be^ion  of  Bavarians  in  the  plain 
of  Stertzmg  to  surrender.    Hia  people  ad- 


vanced <m  die  Bavarian  ardlleiy  with  hay 
carts,  and  attacked  the  cavalry  with  pitcli- 
forks,  flails  and  clubs.  They  rolled  trunks 
of  trees  and  rocks  down  upon  th^r  ene- 
mies, and  made  cannon  of  wood  with  iron 
ho<^    Women  and  children  were  seen 

gating,  or  loading  the  rifles  of  the  men. 
orthem  and  Middle'  Tyrol  having  been 
fi^ed  from  the  Bavarians,  Hofbr  advanced 
with  Hormayr  mto  the  Southern,  fiom 
which  Baraguay  dllillieiB  was  driven  out 
with  creat  km.    Meanwhile  the  French, 
after  the  victory  of  EckmiUd  and  Radsbon, 
had  advanced  towards  Vienna.    Hie  Ba- 
varians now  invaded  Tyrol  with  great 
devastation.    On  the  day  of  the  surrend^ 
of  VienzUL  general  Chasteler  (q.  v.)  suf- 
fered a  defeat  near  M6rgel.    He  retreated 
to  the  central  position  of  the  Brenner, 
and  fought  his  way  tbrbugh  the  enemy, 
leaving  general  Buol  with  a  small  coips 
for  the  defonce  of  Tyrol.     Hofor  now 
appeared  upon  the  Brenner,  and  became 
the  idol  of  the  Tyroleee.     Two  battles^ 
fought  on  the  25th  and  29d)  of  May,  1809, 
near  the  Isel  mountain,  in  si^tof  the  city 
of  Innspruck,  forced  the  Bavarians  again 
to  leave  T3rrol.    At  the  beginning  of  June^ 
Hofer  and  his  band  took  part  in  the  relief 
of  count  Leiningen,  who  was  bede^  in 
Trent    He  was  upon  the  point  of  joining 
the  r^^ular  troops,  who  were  to  take  pos- 
sesfflon  of  Klegenfurt,  and  to  restore  to  the 
closely-blockaded  and  suflerin^  Tyrol  a 
communication  with  the  intenor  of  the 
imperial  states,  when  die  battle  of  Wa- 
ffram  was  succeeded  by  the  armisdce  of 
Znaim  (July  12),  the  terms  of   which 
required  that  the  Austrians  should  aban- 
don Tyrol  and  the  Vorariberg  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  enemy.    In  consequence 
of  this,  the  wildest   commotions  arose 
among  the  forsaken  people.    Some  of  the 
most  furious  wished  to  retain  l)y  force 
general  Buol  and  Hormayr ;  to  seize  the 
cannon  and  ammunition ;  to  disarm  those 
who  would  not  join  them ;  and  to  murder 
the  prisoners.    But  the  greatest  part  of 
the  mischief  was  prevented.    The  troops 
withdrew,  according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  truce.    Hofor  concealed  himself  in  a 
cave,-  in  the  valley  of  the  Passeyr.    But 
the  enemy,  who  had  already  penetrated  the 
Tyrol,  suflered,  from  the  ad  to  the  9th  of 
August,  1809,  repeated  attacks  frtmi  the 
armed  populace.    Then  Hofer  issued  from 
his  retreat,  and  appeared  as  the  chief  leader 
of  the  "ii^rrolese.    The  second  battle  of 
mount  Isel  (August  13)   compelled  the 
marshal   duke   of  Dantzic  to  evacuate 
T^ToL    Hofer  now  carried  on  the  mil- 
itaiy  and  civil  admiiiifitratjon,  under  tlia 
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tnoa(  nngHhr  cinsuuMtancee,  till  ifae  peace  eme,  oombfaiing  die  wrvmn  and  famnorBl 
of  Vienna  was  proclaimed  (October  14y  potlKilogj.  tie  admitled  the  Bensbllity 
Amon^  other  thinff^  he  coined  money    and  irritaMHty  of  the  solids  as  ^  bans  or 


with  his  image.  The  people,  contimiaUy 
deceived  by  die  most  contradictory 
rumors,  gave,  fbr  a  long  time,  bat  littfe 
credit  to  the  report  of  the  peace.  Several 
coi^  of  the  enemy  had  already  entered 
the  Tyrolese  momitains.  Tlie  people 
were  prepared  fbr  desperate  remstant^e, 
wh^  Hofer  (Ist,  5di  and  8th  of  November) 
declared  his  submission  to  the  viceroy 
Eugene,  and  to  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Bavarians.  In  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, misled  by  the  fidse  reports,  of 
some  of  the  insurgents,  he  commenced 
hostilities  anew,  and  thus  forfeited  the 
protection  of  the  amnesty.  He  then  re- 
inaked  concealed  in  an  Alpine  hut,  in 
Passeyr,  amidst  snow  and  iceJ  For  a  long 
time,  nether  the  golden  promises  nor  the 
threats  of  the  French  general  could  induce 
any  one  in  these  mountains  to  betray  his 
plaoe  of  concealment  At  last  a  priest, 
named  Donay,  fi>rmerly  a  confidant  of 
Hofer,  and  who  had  been  despatched  by 
him  with  his  submission  to  the  viceroy  at 


his  sjrstem,  and  the  comipdon  of  the  hu- 
mors as  a  principrile  ofirritation.  His  ideas 
are  developed  in  the  following  woricsr 
On  the  Sensibility  and  Irritalnlity  of  Dto- 
easedParts;  On  the  Scurvy  and  Syphilis ; 
On  the  medicinal  Virtues  of  Mereuiy ; 
a  Treatise  on  the  Small-Pox  (2  vob^  BvoQ ; 
the  Magnetist  (Frankfort,  1787, 4cb.).  He 
also  published  a  number  of  Latin  disserta- 
tions, in  the  Memoirs  of  th^  College  of 
Medicine  at  Munster. 

HoFFMAifif,Fredetic,the  most  celebrated 
individual  of  aname  and  ftmily  disHnguish- 
ed  in  the  annals  of  medicine,  viras  boin  16G0, 
at  JHalle,  in  Saxony^  where  bis  fother 
was  an  eminent  physidan.  He  auidied 
medicine  at  Jena,  under  pn^aeor  Wede* 
hus.  In  1680,  he  attended  the  cfaemica] 
lectures  of  Caviar  t^iamer,  at  Erfoit,  and, 
returning  to  Jena,  took  the  degreeof  M.  D. 
in  1681.  He  then  gave  lectiues  at  Jena, 
and  aftarwanls  practised  as  phynciaii  at 
Minden.  He  removed  to  Halbefsladt  hn 
1688,  to  settle  there  as  public  physician ; 


Villach,  but  had  afterwards  been  oflfended    at  which  period  he  pobliriied  a  treoctiBe 


by  him,  communicated  to  general  Bam- 
guay  d'HUliers  the  name  of  the  man  who 
earned  food  to  Hofer  and  his  family.  This 
man  was  prevailed  on,  partly  by  promises^ 
pardy  by  menaces  of  death,  to  serve  as  a 

Slide  to  the  troops.  They  discovered 
ofer  Jan.  20,  1810,  and  earned  him  to 
Mantua,  where  a  court-martial  vras  held. 
Hofer  was  shot,  Febniaiy  20,  at  Mantua. 
He  met  his  death  with  firmness.  The 
family  of  Hofer  was  indemnified  for  the 
loss  of  dieir  property  1:^  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  in  lol9,  and  h»  son  ennobled. — 
See  the  HUUny  of  Andrea$  Hofer  (Leipsic, 
1817).    A  life  of  Hofer,  which  was  pub- 


De  hmOkitntki  AeuR'd  n$c%dL  On  the 
establishment  of  the  unhrersity  of  Uyie, 
HofiTmaim,  in  1603,  viras  ^appointed  primary 
professor  of  medicine  ana  natural  phSoeo- 
phy.  He  improved  the  spirit  of  medieal 
education,  promoting  among  the  studeais 
of  the  university  a  ojspoeition  for  inquiiv 
hu^y  fe[vorfll>le  to  the  progress  of  kBowi- 
e^^p.  In  1718,  he  commenced  the  PuM- 
cation  of  a  work  entitled  S^stema  Memeitut 
rOHonaMs, which  was  received witfagreat 
approbation  by  the  foculty  in  ^mient 
ports  of  Europe.  In  this  system  of  medi- 
cine, he  exhiiritB  his  peculiar  theoretical 
opimons,  the  chief  feature  of  vrhich  is  the 


lished  at  Innsprucki  was  prohibited  by  *  doctrine  of  atony  and  spasm,  atot^rards 


Austria  in  1814.  Hid  body,  however,  is 
now  buried  at  Innspruck,  in  the  ^l^idid 
cathedral  of  the  pnce^  in  consequence  of 
the  ffeneral  wish  of  the  people* 

HoFFMAKif,  Chiistopfaer  Lewis,  a  Ger- 
man physician  and  medical  vmter  of  the 
last  century,  was  bom  at  Rheda,  in  West- 
phalia, in  1721;  and  after  having  been 
physician  to  the  bishop  of  Munster,  and 
the  elector  of  Cologne,  he,  in  1787,  ac- 
cepted the  same  situation  with  the  elector 
of  Mayence.  That  prince  §»ve  him  the 
direction  of  the  college  of  medicine  in  that 
city.  On  the  suppression  of  the  electorate , 
he  removed  to  the  small  town  of  Eltviel, 
on  the  Rhine,  where  he  died  in  1807.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  a  professional 
writer,  by  forming  a  new  system  of  mecK- 


made  the  foundation  of  a  medical  hypoth- 
esis by  doctor  John  Brown.  Much  of  the 
humoral  pathology  was  retamed  by  HofiT- 
mann,  whose  speculations  are  chiefly  im- 
portant as  havinff  given  an  impulse  to  fu- 
ture inquiries.  He  made  a  useftil  collec- 
tion of  the  most^  important  cases  which 
occurred  to  him  in  his  practice  as  aphyn- 
cian,  and  published  them  under  ttid  title 
of  Medkina  ConiuUaioria.  After  a  lon^ 
life  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  medicine, 
he  died  at  Halle,  in  1743.  His  vroifas 
were  collected  after  his  death,  at  Geneva, 
1748 — ^1754,  in  nine  volumes,  folio. 

Hoffmahn,  Ernest  llieodore  Amadefos, 
or,  properiv,  Ernest  Theodore  WiHiam, 
an  original  novelist,  was  bom  at  K6- 
nigsberg,  in  East  PrusBia,  Jan.  24, 1776^ 
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when  he  studM  kw.  He  afterwards 
held  a  judicial  appointment  in  Berlin.  He 
WB0  appcnnted)  in  1800,  assessor  in  the 
l^vemmentof  Poeen ;  in  180S,  counsellor 
in  the  government  of  Plozk ;  and,  in 
1803^  proceeded  in  the  same  official  char- 
acter to  Warsaw.  The  invasion  of  the 
French,  in  1806,  finished  his  career  in  that 
city.  Without  prospects  in  his  native  coun- 
try, and  without  property,  he  employed  his 
musical  knowledge  as  a  means  of  support 
£oT  several  years.  In  1816,.he  was  reinstat- 
ed as  counsellor  in  the  court  of  judicature 
of  Berlin,  whero  he  died  July  34, 1823. 
From  his  vouth,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  study  of  jnusic  Among  his 
works  are  the  Phaniadutucken  in  CaUoft 
Manitr  (Bamberg,  1814, 4  vols. ;  3d  edition, 
Leipsic,  1825,  in  2  vols.) ;  Die  EUxirt  des 
Ttufds  (Berlin,  1816) ;  the  J^adiMUkt 
(2  vobL,  1817);  the  &r<vaimskrijdor  (23 
tales,  in  4  vols.,  Berlin,  18£),  et  aeq.)  4  and 
many  others.  Hoffinaun  was  an  irregur 
lar  and  unhappy  man.  He  possessed 
much  imagination  and  talent,  but  little 
soundness  €^  mind ;  and  his  habits  were 
intemperate.  His  judicial  duties,  however, 
were  &ithfii%  performed.  The  whole 
world  appeared  to  him  in  the  a^iect  of  a 
caricature.  He  was  able  to  unite  the  most 
opposite  ideas.  Notwithstanding  his  ^' 
curism,  there  was  something  stoical  in  nis 
character.  Not  lon^  before  his  death,  he 
asked  his  fiiend  Hitzig,*  ** Don't  you  still 
perceive  the  smell  of  roast  meat?^  (re- 
ieninff  to  his  back  having  been  btimed  by 
a  red^ot  iron  in  order  to  excite  the  vital 
powers^  his  disease  being  in  the  qpinal 
marrow).  His  life,  by  Hitziff,  is  very 
interesting.  Hoffman's  works  have  lately 
been  tratKuated  into  French. 

HoFFMANifSEoe,  Johu  Centurius,  count 
of;  a  distinguished  entomologist  and  bota- 
nist; bom  at  Dresden,  in  1766.  In  his 
14th  year,  he  lost  his  parents,  after  which 
he  studied  in  Leipsic,  and  sabeequendy  in 
G6ttingen.  His  fondness  for  entomolocy 
received  a  scientific  direction  from  HeTl- 
wig  and  llli^  of  Brunswick,  and  was 
fUnher  exercised  by  a  journey  to  Huncaiy 
mid  Italv.  The  Brunswick  or  the  Uell- 
.  wig-Hofenannsegg  cabinet  was  fbrmed  of 
Ills  and  Hellwig's  collections,  by  the  sci- 
entific arrangemept  of  which  Hellwig  and 
niiger  have  kid  the  foundation  of  modem 
entomology.  A  joumev  to  Portugal,  in 
company  with  doctor  Tuesius,  tun^  his 
attention  to  botany.  To  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the/7oro  of  his  country, 
he  travelled,  in  1797,  with  professor  Link, 
thron^^  Fiance  and  Spain  to  Portugal, 
where  they  speut  a  year  and  a  half  in  the 


studv  of  8ul:ject8  of  namral  histofy,  priiH 
cipiuly  in  the  department  of  botany,  and 
discovered  several  himdred  new  species 
of  plants.  After  Link's  departure,  in  1799, 
the  count  remained  till  1801  in  Portugal, 
and  discovered  many  unknown  punts 
and  rare  insects.  He  likewise  procured 
for  his  assietant  (F.  W.  Sieber)  pernnaSBon 
to  make  a  voyage  to  Brazil,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  collections.  Afler  his 
return,  he  labored  m  Brunswick  till  1804, 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  collecdon 
there.  He  ailerwards  undertook,  in  Ber- 
lin, his  Flore  Pwtu^axae^  for  which  he 
hiinself  prepared  and  superintended  every 
thmg— paper,  printinjg  drawing,  ^grav- 
ing, cofonng,  &c  The  work  has  been 
supported  by  the  Prassian  covemmeut. 
At  the  same  time,  the  count  rounded  the 
zoological  museum  of  Berlin,  which  was 
placed  under  Bliger's  inspection*  He 
next  made  a  journey  to  Copenhagen,  to 
convey  to  Berlin  the  stores  of  natural  his- 
tory collected  by  3ieber  in  KraziL  In. 
1816,  the  count  went  to  re^e  at  Dresden. 
There  he  has  formed,  of  his  gardens  and 
fium,  a  botanic  institute,  distinffuished  for 
richness  and  scientific  plan.  Tne  printed 
systematic  catalogue  of  the  plants  ^vea 
an  opportunity  to  the  friends  of  botany  to. 
procure  the  best  and  most  valuable  speci- 
mens and  seeds. 

HoFWTL.    (See  JFV&n&eiv.) 

Hoo(<u#).  In  grossness  of  manners,  the 
hoff  tribe  stand  uprivalled  among  quadru- 
peds; and  their  general  appearance  cor- 
resjxmdsiin  a  great  measure,  with  their 
habits.  The  generic  characters  are,  four 
or  six  incisore  in  the  upper  jaw,  conver^^- 
ing ;  six  in  the  lower  jaw,  projecting ;  two. 
canines  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the  lower, 
jaw,  very  long ;  fourteen  molais  in  each 
jaw  ;  the  snout  prominent,  truncate,  and 
containing  a  peculiar  bone:  feet,  cloven. 
There  is,  however,  said  to  be  a  remark- 
i^le  variety  about  Upsal,  which  has  entire, 
hooft.  It  also  exists  in  Illyria  and  Sar- 
dinia; and  Mascall  sa^  it  formerly  was 
to  be  seen  in  Berkslure,  England.  The 
wild  boar  and  the  common  hog  are  iden- 
tical, the  differences  between  them  arismg 
fiom  the  long  domestication  of  the  latter  ^ 
though  it  is  probable  (as  is  observed  by 
Desmarest)  that  some  of  the  varieties  may 
be  derived  fix>m  races  unknown  to  us  i 
among  these  are  the  Chinese,  Guinea  and 
Turkish.  The  common  hog  (iSu  tcrofa),  in 
a  tame  state,  is  almost  univerBa],  except  in 
very  high  latitudes.  In  the  forests  of  South 
America,  it  is  found  in  vast  droves,  de- 
rived firom  the  European  varieties  again 
relapsed  into  a  state  or  nature.    The  corn- 
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moQ  hog  apponv  to  enjoy  none  of  ^e 
aensee  in  perfection  except  diat  of  smell ; 
this^  howeTer,  is  acute,  and  the  bog  Is 
used,  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  in  huntingfor 
tniffles,  which  grow  some  distance  under 
the  sur&ce ;  and  it  is  slated  that  a  game- 
keeper in  England  actually  broke  in  a 
sow  to  find  garae>  and  to  back  and  stand 
like  a  pointer.  When  she  came  on  the 
€^d  scent  of  came,  she  slackened  her 
trot,  gradually  dropped  her  ears  and  tail 
tiO  eke  was  near,  and  then  fell  on  her 
knees.  So  stanch  yna  she,  diat  she  fte- 
quendy  remained  upwards  of  five  minutes 
on  her  point  As  soon  as  the  game  rose, 
she  always  returned  to  the  keeper,  grunt- 
ing fer  a  reward,  which  i^onsisted  of  a 
sort  of  pudding  made  of  barley  meal.  It 
can  hear  £stant  sounds;  but  its  sense  of 
hearing  is  bj  no  means  acute.  Iii  their 
taste,  hogs  discover  a  stnmge  degree  of 
caprice;  for  whilst  they  are  singular^ 
deocate  in  their  choice  of  herbs,  they  will 
devour  with  voracity  the  most  nauseous 
and  putrid  carrion.  At  times  they  even 
satisfy  their  insadaMe  appetite  with  thebr 
own  young ;  and  they  have  been  known 
to  attack  and  mangle  children.  The  eyes 
of  the  hoff  are  remarkably  small  and 
sunken.  Uis  form  '^  inelegant,  and  his 
motions  uncouth  and  nnwiemy.  His  i^ 
pearance  is  dways  sbthfid  and  stupid, 
and,  if  undisturbed,  he  would  sleep  most 
of  the  time  that  was  not  devoted  to  die 
satisfying  the  calls  of  appetite.  Thus  his 
whole  life  is  a  succession  of  torpor  and 
ffhittony ;  and,  if  supplied  with  sufldent 
rood,  he  often  becomes  so  fet  as  to  be  in- 
cnpaUe  of  modon.  The  hog  seems  to  be 
anected  by  the  approach  of  stormy  weath- 
er in  a  vcay  extraordinary  manner.  On 
such  occasions,  he  runs  atx>ut  in  a  resdess 
and  perturbed  state,utteiinf[  loud  cries.  The 
sow  brings  forth  in  the  begmning  of  the  fifth 
month  after  conception,  and  has  usually  two 
litters  in  a  year.  Her  oftsprinjr  are  v^ 
numerous,  a  litter  consisting  of  from  10  to 
even  30;  but  she  can  bring  up  no  more 
than  she  has  teat&  which  are  12  in  num- 
ber. The  natural  term  of  the  life  of  these 
animals  is  fix)m  15  to  90  years,  and  they 
continue  to  increase  in  ^e  and  strength 
until  they  are  from  four  to  five  years  of 
age.  As  might  be  supooeed  finom  their 
habita,  they  are  much  intested  by  vermin 
of  dinereut  kinds,  and  are  abo  liable  to 
many  disorders,  particidariy  those  ariang 
firom  gluttony.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
repuffnant  qualities  of  the  hog,  he  is  of  in- 
caicmable  benefit  to  mankina.  His  fiesh 
is  pleasant,  substantial  and  nutritious,  par- 
tictdarly  to  persons  employed  in  hard 


labor.  Poik  takes  Si^  better  dum  aloMMt 
any  odier  meat,  and  benoe  forms  an  im- 
portant article  inmiKtary  and  naval  stores. 
The  lard  of  the  hog  is  lued  in  a  varieTf  of 
preparations,  and  die  brisdes  are  use^  m 
large  quantities,  in  the  manufiKture  of 
bn^ies,  whilst  the  skin  is  in  equal  de- 
mand among  the  saddlers.  In  Minorca, 
it  is  said  that  the  hog  is  used  as  a  beast  of 
draught  The  wild  boar,  fixim  vdnch 
most  of  our  domesticated  varieties  are  de- 
rived, is  found  in  most  parts  of  EUurype 
and  Asia,  and  is  by  no  means  so  stupid  or 
filthy  an  animal  as  the  tame  hcM^.  His 
snout  is  longer,  his  ears  shorter ;  be  roots 
up  the  ground  in  a  difio^nt  manner, 
ploughing  it  up  in  finrows;  his  toAs  are 
larger,  some  of  them  being  ten  inches  in 
kngdi,  hem  dreulariy,  and  exceedingly 
sharp  at  the  points.  The  wild  boar,  for  tbe 
first  three  yearBx>f  his  life,  follows  the  so^iv, 
the  Whole  Utter  living  in  a  herd  together. 
This  appears  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  mu- 
tual protection  against  their  enemies ;  Ibr^ 
when  attacked,  ttiey  give  each  odier  as- 
astance,  the  strongest  fiunng  the  danger. 
When  the  boar,  however,  has  attained  his 
fill!  size  and  strengdi,  he  ranges  the  forest 
akme  and  unsupported,  dreacung  no  single 
creature,  not  even  man  lumself.  Hunting 
this  animal  has  always  been  a  fevorite 
amusement  'Hie  dogs  used  in  diis  sjiarc 
are  of  the  slow,  heavy  kind,  usually  a  kind 
of  small  mastifi.  When  the  boar  is  roused^ 
he  goes  slowly  and  uniformly  forward, 
fiequently  stopping  and  fiu^ing  bis  pursu- 
ers, often  inflicting  severe  and  even  mortal 
wounds.  He  is  at  last  deepatched  by  die 
hunters,  either  virith  fire-arms  or  strong 
pikes, termed Aoor^peors.  Achaseseldoai 
terminates  without  the  maiming  or  de- 
struction of  some  of  the  dogs.  Thed<Mnes- 
ticated  varieties  of  the  hog  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  A  mere  enumeration  of  theru 
would  sweD  this  article  beyond  its  due 
fimita  We  shall  therefore  only  notice 
the  most  remarkable,  at  the  head  of  whidi 
stands  the  Chinest  or  Siam ;  this  is  distin- 
guished  by  having  the  upper  part  of  it9 
body  almost  bare,  its  belly  hanging  neaiiy 
to  the  ground;  its  legs  very  short.  Its 
general  color  is  a  dark  grey.  The  flesb 
of  this  variety  is  peculiariy  white  and  deli- 
cate. Tins  animal  and  its  sub-varieties 
occur  in  China,  and  are  also  difi^ised 
through  almost  all  the  islands  of  the  South 
seas,  where  they  fofm  the  principal  animal 
food  of  the  uihabitents.  They  are  fed  or% 
the  bread-firuit,  either  in  its  natural  state 
or  made  into  a  sour  paste,  yams,  &c.  This 
nutriment  rendere  tne  flesh  juicy  and  de* 
Hcious.  These  animals  are  also  eonaidered 
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«8  tke  most  aco^itable  Q^foiogthatcaiibe 
presented  to  the  gods. — Gumeakog  {ma 
porcuSf  Gm.).  In  this  variety  the  heaa  is 
small;  the  ears  loog,  thin  and  pomted; 
the  tail  long,  naked,  ahnost  reaching  the 
ground;  thQ  hair  on  thp  body  is  ahdrt, 
reddish,  ahining,  and  softer  t|ian  in  the 
othei:  Tarieties ;  the  back  is  nearly  naked. 
This  animal  is  conunon  On  the  Gold  coast, 
and  it  is  also  said  to  have  been  naturalized 
in  Brazil — ^Pork  forms  no  inconsiderable 
article  of  food  in  the  U.  States,  and  hence 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  brmding  of 
hogs,  particularly  m  the  western  part  of 
the  countrv,  from  whence  the  neat  siiq^iply 
is  obtained.  It  is  a  strong  food,  and  better 
calculated  lor  such  as  use  much  bodily 
exeftion,  than  for  the  sedeutaiy.  Hogs 
are  apt  to  do  much  mischief  when  not 
kept  m  a  pen,  from  their  practice  of  root- 
ine.  The  common  mode  of  preventing  this 
isliy  putting  rings  in  their  neee.  Tms  is 
painfiu  to  mem,  and  th^  must  be  re- 
placed as  often  as  they  give  way,  which 
happens  so  fiequendv  Siat  rings  afford 
but  htde  security.    The  best  method  of 

S eventing  them  from  dcung  injury  is,  ta 
vide  die  two  strong  tendons  of  their 
snout  with  a  sharp  knife,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  from  the  nose.  This  may  be 
done  with  litde  pain,  and  no  injury  to  the 
animal,  when  it  is  about  two  or  three 
months  o]d.~'BabyrotfMa  (sua  hahyroussa). 
This  is  a  gresarious  aiumal^  and  is  found 
in  large  herds  in  Java,  Amboyna,  &c., 
but  not  on  the  continent  of  Asia.  The 
babyroussa  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  hog, 
but  has  much  longer  legs.  What  chiefly 
distinKoishes  it  are  the  size  and  shape  of 
its  tuws;  those  in  the  lower  Jaw  are  simi- 
lar to  tin  tusks  of  the  rest  of  the  genus, 
but  those  in  the  upper  are  placed  on  the 
external  sur&ce  of  the  jaw,  perforating  the 
skin  of  the  snout,  and  tumiuff  up^vards 
towards  the  forehcsad,  being  13  inches  in 
length,  of  a  fine,  hard  ^piuu,  like  ivory. 
As  the  animal  advances  in  age,  they  be- 
come 80  lonff  and  curved  as  to  neariv 
touch  the  forehead.  The  ears  are  small, 
erect  and  pointed.  A  fow  weak  bristles 
cover  the  nock;  die  rest  of  the  body  is 
covered  with  a  short,  fine  and  somewhat 
wooUy  hair,  of  a  deep  brown  or  blackish 
color.  The  voice  of  the  babyroussa  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  common  hog,  but  it 
is  a  much  more  silent  animal  Their  usu- 
al food  is  the  leaves  of  the  banana  and 
other  v^ietables,  but  they  do  not  dig  for 
foots  as  the  other  species  do.  They  are 
readily  tamed,  and  their  flesh  is  well  taked. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  they  swim 
with  great  fiMuIity ;  in  met,  when  closely 


pursued,  it  is  said  they  wiD  plunge  into 
the  sea  and  swim  to  a  considenible  dis- 
tance, often  diving.  TraveUers  relate 
(though  we  are  sceptical  as  to  the  &ct) 
that  the  babyroussa  is  often  seen  to  rest  its 
head,  when  sl^phig,  by  hooking  its  curved 
tui^  over  the  bou^  ca  a  bush. 

HoojiaTH,  William,  an  eminent  and 
<Hieinal  painter,  was  bom  in  London,  in 
1687  or  1698,  and  was  apprenticed  to  an 
engraving  silversmith.    This  occupation 

Sve  him  some  skill  in  drawing ;  arid,  he- 
re his  ai^renticeahip  expired,  he  had 
exhibited  several  specimens  of  ludicrous 
caricature.  Yieldiiig  to  the  impulse  of 
genius,  as  soon  as  he  became  nis  own 
master,  he  entered  at  the  academy  for  de- 
sign, in  St  Martin's  lane,  and  studied 
drawing  from  the  life.  He  was  at  first 
obliged  to  support  himself  bv  engraving 
arms  and  sh^^-biHs,  fix>m  which  he  as- 
cended to  designs  for  books,  an  edition  of 
Hudibras  affording  him  the  first  subject 
particulariy  suited  to  his  genius.  In  the 
mean  time,  having  practised  painting  with 
niuch  indusorjr,  ima  being  very  successfiil 
in  catching  hkenesses,  he  acquired  con- 
siderable oelebrity  as  a  portrait  painter. 
In  1730,  he  contracted  a  clandestine  mar-  ' 
riage  with  the  only  daughter  of  edr  James 
Thomhill,  the  painter ;  and  soon  after  com- 
menced his  first  great  series  of  moral  paint- 
ings, the  Hariot's  Progress.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  popularity  of  this  seriefs  for  the 
plates  of  wnich  the  names  of  1200  sub- 
scribera  were  entered.  In  1745,  he  ac- 
quired additional  reputation  bv  his  much- 
admired  series  of  the  Rake's  Progress, 
and  Marriage  a-la-Mode.  His  other  works, 
in  series,  are,  Industry  and  Idleness,  the 
Stages  of  Cruelty,  and  Election  Prints. 
The  single  comic  pieces  fix>m  his  pencil 
are  very  numerous :  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  these  are,  the  March  to 
Finchley,  Modem  Midnight  Conversation, 
Sleeping  Coiigr^gation,  Parts  of  the  Day, 
Gates  of  Calan,  Gin  Lane  and  Beer  Street, 
Stix)llera  in  a  Banv  &c  Hogarth  also 
virished  to  shine  in  the  higher  branch  of 
historical  painting,  and  attempted  a  Sigis- 
munda  in  the  Italian  £^le,  which  lord 
Orford  calls  a  complete  failure.  Although 
he  affected  to  disregard  literature,  ne 
sought  fo  appear  in  the  character  of  an 
author,  and  oy  the  aid  chiefly  of  doctor 
B.  Hoadley,  produced,  in  1753»  his  Analy- 
sis of  Beauty,  the  k»ding  principle  of 
which  is,  that  beauty  ftindamentalfy. con- 
sists in  that  union  of  uniformity  and  varie- 
tf  which  is  found  in  the  curve  or  waving 
line.  By  the  resignation  of  his  brother^n- 
law  Thomhill,  in  1757,  he  became  ser- 
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geuitrpainter  to  die  king— «n  appomtment 
which  perhaps  induced  him  to  depart 
fiom  the  party  neutrality  he  had  previously 
maintained,  by  attaddnc  Mr.  Wilkes  and 
liis  fiiends,  in  a  print  published  in  Septem- 
ber, 1762,  entitkMl  the  Times.  It  was  an- 
swered l^  Wilkes,  in  a  severe  North  Brit- 
on, which  in  its  turn,  produced  a  carica- 
ture of  Wilkes.  An  angiy  episde  to  the 
painter  followed  from  the  pen  of  Churchill, 
which  was  retaliated  by  a  caricature  of  the 
divine;  and  ''never,''  sa3rs  lord  Orford, 
^  did  two  men  of  atnlities  throw  mud  with 
less  dexterity.**  The  powers  of  Hogarth 
were  not,  however,  impaired,  as  he  had 
shortly  before  publishea  one  of  his  cia)ital 
works,  a  satirical  print  asainst  the  Method- 
ists. From  this,  a  decline  in  his  health 
took  (rface,  which  terminated  in  death,  in 
1764  Hogarth  was  a  man  of  rough  and 
vulgar  manners,  who  affected  a  contempt 
for  all  knowledge  which  he  did  not  him^ 
self  possess ;  but  he  was,  at  die  same  time, 
generous  and  hoqiitable.  He  was  oflen  ab- 
sent in  company,  and  seemed  to  be  enter- 
taining himself  virith  his  own  ideas,  or 
searchingafter  some  new  objects  of  ridicule, 
which  he  attentively  caught  up  when  they 
occurred.  Many  of  his  delineations  are 
individual  portraits.  A  cataloffue  of  all 
bis  prints  vnll  be  found  in  the  rourth  vol- 
ume of  Walpole's  Anecdotes.  A  multi- 
plicity of  local  and  temporary  circum- 
stances introduced  into  his  pictures,  has 
rendered  notes  necessary  to  a  due  comr 
prehension  of  them — a  task  which  has  been 
well  performed  in  the  Hoffarth  Illustrated 
of  Iieland.  In  the  Frencn  translation  of 
the  Analysis  of  Beauty,  by  Jansen  (Paris, 
1835, 2  vols.),  is  a  useful  ATotice  ckr<molo- 
gique,  histanjut  et  critique  dt  tous  Its  Ouv- 
rtia  dt  Pemhart  tt  at  Gramtrt  dt  Mr. 
H^^€aih,  A  distinguished  German  writer 
(Lichtenbei^)  has  published  Illustrations 
ofHogarth,  m  six  volumes,  with  engravings 
(G6ttingen,  1796),  which  are  full  of  viit 
and  fine  observations. 

HooEifDORP,  Gysbert  Charles,  count  of^ 
was  bom  at  Rotterdam,  in  1762 ;  and,  hav- 
ing lost  his  fiither  b^  shipwreck,  in  1773, 
he  went  to  Beriin  widi  his  elder  brother, 
Dyrk,  who  afterwards  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  service  of  Napoleon,  and  enter- 
ed die  cadet  school  He  then  became  a 
page  of  prince  Henfy,  and  followed  him, 
OS  ensign,  in  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  suc- 
cession. After  the  peace,  he  returned  to 
his  country,  and  the  stadtholder,  William 
V,  gave  him  a  place  among  his  guards,  in 
17&  In  the  toUowing  year,  he  went  to 
America,  where  he  was  received  vrith 
kindneaa  by  Franklm.  After  passing  seven 


months  in  Philadelphia,  he  returned,  in 
1784,  to  his  ovm  oouiitiy,and  attended  the 
lectures  at  Leyden,  where  he  received  dte 
degree  of  doctor.  Through  attachm^it 
to  the  houseof  Orange,  he  left  the  railitB- 
ry  S($rvice  wh w  the  patriots  obtained  the 
superiority.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
stadtholder,  he  viras  nafned  grand-pension- 
er of  Rotterdam,  but  gave  up  lus  place 
when  (1795)  the  French  conquered  Hol- 
land, and  die  stadtholder  fled  to  £nf[' 
land.  His  unsuccessful  project  (180v) 
of  forming  a  colony  of  die  fiiends  of  the 
house  of  Orange  at  the  Cape,  cost  hiin 
the  greater  part  of  his  fortune;  but  he 
contmued  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  his 
prince,  and  formed  an  association,  the  oh- 

Iect  of  Tiiiich  veas  the  restoration  of  the 
lOuse  of  Orange.  When  the  arms  of  the 
allies  were  victorious,  in  1813,  he  united 
the  fiiends  of  die  prince  at  the  Hague,  ad- 
vanced 50,000  florins  of  his  own  property 
to  raise  a  naval  force  to  command  the 
Maese,  and  contributed  aU  in  his  power 
to  the  restoration.  The  {nince  appointed 
him  a  member  of  die  committee  to  dra^* 
up  the  plan,  of  the  new  constitution,  which 
was  accepted  and  sworn  to  in  March,  1814. 
Hogendorp  afterwards  received  the  (Kport- 
ment  of  foreign  aflairs,  and  vras  made  vice- 
president  of  me  counol  of  state.  In  1815« 
the  king  created  him  count,  and  confemKl 
on  him  die  grand  cross  of  the  order  oT 
the  lion.  In  18]^  feeble  health  induced 
himtosive  up  his  ofl&ces.  Since  I815v 
count  Iloffendorp  has  been  a  member  of* 
the  lower  nouse  of  the  states  general,  and, 
as  a  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
has  belonged  to  the  opposition.  He 
renounced  his  place  p  the  upper  faousev 
because  its  sessions  virere  secret.  Atwrng 
his  woiks  are  a  Treatise  on  the  Trade  to 
India  (1801,  2  vols.);  Memorial  on  the 
Trade  to  Java  (1804)^  and  Remarks  on 
the  Political  Economy  of  the  Kingdom  or 
theNietherlands(Hague,  1818— dC  9toIs^ 
in  Dutch).  This  work  contains  the  best 
of  his  speeches  in  the  assembly  of  die 
states  general. 

HooG^  James,  is  the  son  of  a  respecta- 
ble fenner  and  s^eep^ealer,  of  Ettrick, 
in  Scotiand,  who,  by  a  combination  of  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  was  ruined  when 
the  subject  of  this  article  was  a  child. 
Young  Hog^  consequendy  received  but 
a  scanty  pomon  of  education.  At  seven 
years  of  age,  he  became  a  cowherd,  and 
vnis  afteni^rds  a  shepherd.  During  die 
period  that  he  foUowed  these  occupatious» 
he  suffered  many  hardships;  **  Time  after 
time,"  says  he,  "I  had  but  two  elu'rts^ 
which  grew  often  so  bad,  that  I  wasobUg- 
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ed  to  quit  wearing  them  altogetlier;  for, 
when  I  put  them  ou,  they  hung  in  long 
tattecs  as  far  as  my  heels.  At  these  times, 
I  certainly  made  a  very  grotesque  figiu«, 
ibr,  on  quitting  the  shirt,  I  could  n^ver  in- 
duce my  breeches  to  keep  up  to  their 
proper  sphece."  His  pittance  of  wages 
he  carried  to  his  parents,  but,  when  he 
was  14,  he  aayed  five  shilling  with 
which  he  purchased  an  old  vlohn;  and, 
after  the  labors  of  the  day  were  over,  he 
amused  himself  by  playing  his  fav6rit6 
Scottish  tunea  ^  My  bed,**  says  Mr.  Hogg, 
**  being  always  in  stables  and  cow-houses,  I 
disturbed  nobody  but  myself.**  He  thus 
describes  his  beginning  to'  read  poetry :— 
« It  was  while  serving  here  (with  Mr.  Laid- 
law),  in  tlie  18th  year  of  my  age,  that  I 
first  got  a  perusal  of  the  Life  and  Adven* 
turcs  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  the 
Gentle  Shepherd ;  and,  though  immode-" 
rately  fond  of  them,  yet  (what  you  will 
think  remarkable  in  one  who  has  since 
dabbled  so  much  in  versesV  I  <tould  not 
help  regretting  deeply  that  tney  were  not 
in  prose^that  every  body  might  have  un- 
dentood  them ;  or,  I  thought,  if  they  had 
been  in  the  same  kind  of  metre  with  the 
Psalms,  I  could  have  borne  with  them. 
The  truth  is,  I  mode  eicccedln^ly  slow 
progress  in  reading  them.  The  httle  read- 
mg  that  I  had  learned  I  had  nearly  lost, 
ai^  the  ScottLsh  dialect  quite  confounded 
me,  so  that,  before  I  got  to  the  end  of  a 
line,  I  had  commonly  lost  the  rhyme  of 
the  preceding  one ;  and,  if  I  came  to  a 
triplet,  a  thing  of  which  I  had  no  concep- 
tion, I  conunonly  read  to  the  foot  of  tlie 
fiage  without  perceiving  that  I  had  lost 
the  rhyme  altogether.  Thus,  after  I  had 
got  through  them  both,  I  found  myself 
much  in  the  same  predicament  with  tho 
man  of  Eskdale  muir,  who  borrowed  Bai- 
ley's Dictionary  from  his  neighbor.  On  re- 
turning it,  the  lender  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  it.  *I  don't  know,'  replied 
he ;  ^  I  have  read  it  all  through,  but  caimot 
say  tliat  I  understand  it ;  it  is  the  most  con- 
fused book  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.' " 
One  anecdote  more  will  complete  the  pic- 
uue  of  Ids  mental  attainments  at  tliat  ])e- 
riod.  **  To  give  you  some  fkrther  idea  of 
the  progress  I  had  made  in  hterature,  I 
was,  about  this  time,  obliged  to  wiite  a  let- 
ter to  my  elder  brother,  and,  liavinff  jiever 
ilmwn  a  pen  for  such  a  number  of  yea», 
I  had  actually  foigot  how  to  make  stmdry 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet^  which  1  had 
either  to  print,  or  patch  up  the  wonls  in 
the  best  way  that  I  could  without  them." 
But  this  state  of  things  was  not  long  to 
continue.    Hogg  twd  a  desire  to  learn,  and 
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an  mtellect  of  no  G<Hnmon  order ;  nor  did 
he  let  slip  any  opportunity  of  improving 
himself.  Mrs.  Laidlaw  lent  him  some 
books,  chiefly  theological,  to  read  wliile  he 
was  tending  the  ewes ;  and  she  like^iee 
sometimes  gave  him  the  newspapers, 
which^he  pored  on  with  great  earnest- 
ness, beginnm^  at  the  date,  and  reading 
straight  on,  through  advertiaementB  of 
houses  and  lands,  balm  of  Gilead,  and  ev- 
ery thing."  In  179Q,  being  then  19,  he 
hired  himself  as  shepherd  to  another  gen- 
tleman, of  the  name,  of  Laidlaw,  with 
whom  he  lived  nine  years,  and  who  treat- 
ed him  more  like  a  mther  than  a  master. 
Mr.  Laidlaw  possessed  many  vahiabie 
books,  all  of  which  the  young  sliepherd 
was  allowed  to  read.  Hogg  perused  them 
with  considerable  attention,  and  soon  be- 
came master  of  all  that  he  read.  As  soon 
as  Ids  powen  of  comprehension  were  un- 
folded, he  began  to  aq>ire  to  be  an  author. 
His  firet  attempts  to  write  verse  were  made 
in  the  spring  of  1793,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, were  imperfect  ^but  practice  grad- 
ually gave  him  a  command  of  metre  and 
of  language.  The  firet  thing  which  ^\'as 
•*really  his  own,"  his  initiatory  trials  being 
mere  centos,  was  an  Address  to  the  Duke 
of  Buccleugh,  in  Beha'f  o'  mysel'an'  itlier 
poor  FoTc  The  ice  being  thus  broken, 
he  proceeded  mpidly  in  his  literary  career. 
His  first  pieces  were  chiefly  pastorals  and 
ballads,  founded  on  the  local  traditions  of 
his  country.  In  1795,  however,  he  ventur- 
ed on  the  coinposition  of  a  comedy,  **  in 
^ve  long  acta,"^  to  which  he  give  the  title 
of  the  Scotch  Gendeman.  This  he  de- 
clares to  be  full  of  &ults ;  ^  yet,  on  read- 
ing it  to  an  Ettrick  audience,"  which,  he 
tefls  us,  he  has  several  times  done,  "  it 
never  tails  to  produce  the  most  extraordi- 
nary convulsions  of  laughter,  besides  cou-» 
mderable  anxiety."  Mr.  Hogg's  account 
of  his  mode  of  composing,  and  fixing  his 
ideas  on  paper,  is  as  follows : — speaking  of 
his  comedy,  he  8ay9,  "  Whether  my  man- 
ner of  >vritiug  it  out  was  new,  I  know  not, 
but  it  Avas  not  Avithout  singularity.  Hav- 
ing very  little  spore  time  from  my  flock, 
which  was  unruly  enough,  I  folded  and 
stitched  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  which  I  car- 
ried in  my  pocket.  I  had  no  inkhom,  but, 
in  place  or  it,  I  borrowed  a  small  vial, 
which  I  fixed  in  a  hole  in  the  breast  of 
my  waistcoat,  and,  having  a  cork  aflixed 
by,  a  piece  of  t\vine,  it  answered  the  pur- 
pose full  as  Avell.  Thus  equipped,  when- 
ever a  leisure  moment  or  two  oflcred,  I 
nad  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down,  oiid 
write  my  thoughts  as  I  found  them.  This 
is  still  my  invariable  practice  in  ivriting 
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Erose.  I  cannot  make  out  one  sentence 
y  study,  without  the  pen  in  my.  hand,  to 
catch  the  ideas  as  they  aiise.  I  seldom 
or  never  write  two  copies  of  the  same 
thing.  My  manner  of  composing  poetry 
is  very  different,  and,  I  believe,  much 
more  singular.  Let  the  piece  be  of  what 
length  it  will,  I  compose  and  correct  it 
wholly  in  my  mind,  ere  I  put  pen  to  paper, 
when  I  write  it  down  as  fast  as  the  A  B 
C.  When  once  it  is  written,  it  remains  in 
that  state,  it  bemg,  as  you  Very  well  know, 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  can  be 
brought  to  alter  one  line,  which,  I  thinks 
is  pwtly  owing  to  the  above  practice," 
Hogg  continu^  to  amuse  himself  with 
poetiy  for  some  years ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1801  that  he  ventured  to  encounter  the 
dangers  of  the  press,  and  then  he  was 
prompted  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
Hisworicwas  entitled  Pastorals,  Poems, 
&C.,  and  was-imperfectly  printed  from  im- 
perfect cowes.  After  hecvin^  continued 
for  a  considerable  time  longer  m  his  rustic 
occupation,  he  reserved  to  settle  in  Har- 
ries ;  but,  by  some  unexplained  misfortune, 
he  lost,  in  one  week,  all  the  earnings  of  a 
life  of  industry,  and  was  again  compelled 
to  become  a  shepherd  in  Nithsdale.  It 
was  while  he  w^s  thus  employed,  that,  en- 
couraged bv  Mr.  Scott,  he  published  the 
Mountain  Bard,  by  which,  and  by  his 
work  on  Sheep,  he  was  rendered  master 
of  neariy  £30&--a  sum  which,  he  says, 
made  him  "perfectly  mad."  ^  A  proof  of 
.his  temporary  insanity  was  liis  taking  two 
extenave  farms,  which  required  ten  times 
the  capital  that  he  possessed.  He  strug- 
gled on  with  them  for  three  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  was  once  more  pen- 
niless. -He  then  returned  to  Etferick  For- 
est, but  could  find  no  one  who  would  en- 
cage him.  In  1810,  therefore,  "  in  utter 
desperation,  he  took  his  plaid  about  his 
shoulders,"  and  set  off  for  Edinburgh,  de- 
termined to  force  himself  into  notice  as  a 
literary  character.  A  volume  of  songs, 
entided  the  Forest  Minstrel,  producMdd 
him  nothing ;  and  he  was  still  more  unfor- 
tunate with  the  Spy,  a  periodical  paper, 
whidi  he  continued  during  12  months,  and 
by  which  he  was  a  loser.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  one  of  the  principal  conduct- 
ors of  die  Forum,  a  dehoting  society.  In 
1813,  he  brought  forth  the  work  wHich 
established  his  poetical  fame.  This  was 
the  Queen^s  Wake,  a  poem,  which  has 
gone  through  several  editions.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  roguery  of  his  book- 
seller deprived  him  of  all  the  profit  arisuiff 
firom  the  early  editions.  The  Pilgrims  of 
the  Sun  (1815)  and  Mador  of  the  Moor 


(1816)  were  his  next  e^irts,  but  they  did 
not  acquire  the  popularity  of  the  Queen's 
Wake,  though  Mr.  Hogg  evidendy  ranks 
them,  in  merit,  above  it  His  next  sdieme 
was  to  publisha  volume,  containing  a  po> 
em  from  every  Uving  poet  in  Great  Ikit- 
ain ;  but  his  scheme  was  frustrated  by  tbe 
refusal  of  Mr.Scott  to  contribute— a  refusal 
which  Hogg  long  resented.  As  his  origi- 
nal plan  was  destroyed,  he  reserved  to  pot 
to  press  a  volume  of  imitations ;  and  the 
result  was  the  Poetic  Mirror,  which  vs^a 
all  written  within  the  short  space  of  three 
week&'  It  was  ^plauded,  and  it  soid 
well  In  the  fbUowing  year,  he  gave  to 
the  world  two  volumes  of  tragedies,  under 
the  title  of  Dramatic  Tales,  which  txrt^t^ 
little  interest  At  the  time  when  he  game 
up  the  Spy,  he  plaimed  a  new  magazine, 
and  that  magazine  has  since  obtained  ce- 
lebrity, under  the  name  of  BtadaoootPs. 
Later  works  of  Mr.  Hogg  are  the  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  aiMi  other  Tales  (2  voIb^ 
1818) ;  Winter  Evening  Tales  (2  voIb^ 
1819) ;  and  Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotknd 
(1819  and  1821).  He  is  now  married,  and 
comfortably  setded  on  a  conaderable 
farm. 

HoHEifLiNDEN;  a  village  ofBavatia,  SIX 
leagues  from  Munich,  celebrated  for  the 
victory  gained  by  the  French,  imder  Mo- 
leau,  over  the  Austrians,  December  3, 1800. 
The  French  took  80  pieces  of  cannon,  200 
caissons,  10,000  prisoners,  widi  three  gene- 
jnl  officers.  Preliminaries  of  peace  w&re 
soon  after  signed  at  the  jsame  place. 

HoHENLOHE,  Alexander  Leopold,  prince 
of;  once  1825  canon  at  Grosswardein  in 
Hungary;  bom  August  17,  1793,  18th 
son  of  the  crown-pnnce  Charies  Albert 
and  a  Hungarian  lady.  His  &ther  w»b 
disqualified  fi>r  government  by  mental  de- 
rangement, and  died  in  1795.  Hii9  pious 
motiier  determined  him  to  embrace  the 
clerical  profession.  An  ex-Jesuit  was  the 
first  instructer  of  the  prince.  He  studied  at 
Vienna  and  Berne,  and  finished  his  studies 
at  Eilwangen,  under  the  care  of  his  unde, 
the  suffirs^gan  bishop,  and  was  chosen 
deacon  by  the  chapter  of  Olmiitz.  He 
was,  even  at  that  time,  fond  of  conversing 
with  beggars  and  betievers  in  wonders ; 
Imt  it  was  not  without  difiiculty  that  he 
passed  the  examination  for  admission  into 
noly  orders,  notwithstanding  his  high  con- 
flexions.  In  1815,  the  prince  b^ah  to 
exhibit  his  talents  for  preaching.  In  1816^ 
he  went  to  Rome,  received  permission  to 
read  mass  in  any  church  of  the  city,  hved 
in  a  college  of  Uie  Jesuits,  and  began  the 
work  of  his  own  moral  purification.  Af- 
ter havmg  received  (1817)  the  papal  per- 
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miasion  to  consecrate  as  many  as  3000  ro- 
saries, crucifixes,  &,c^  at  once,  he  left 
Rome,  and  went,  to  Germany,  where  he 
was  considered  by  his  colleagues  as  devot- 
ed to  Jesuitism,  and  an  enemy  of  knowl- 
edge. He  wrote  several  spiritual  works. 
In  1830,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  dedicated 
to  the  emperors  Francis  and  Alexander  and 
the  king  of  Prussia,  in  which  he  attempts 
to  prove  that  only  a  genuine  Christian  can 
be  a  fiiithful  subject ;  and  by  a  genuine 
Christian  he  means  a  Roman  Catholic. 
A  friend  of  his  made  him  acquainted  with 
a  peasant,  named  Martin  Michel,  in  Baden, 
who,  for  several  ycfars,  was  said  to  have 
effected  miraculous  cures,  by  means  of 
prayers,  and  who  assured  him  that  he,  the 
prince,  being  a  priest,  could  much  more 
easily  perform  miracles.  The  experi- 
ment was  made.  A  princess,  Matilda  of 
Schwartzenburg,  who  had  been  almost 
cured  of  distortion  of  the  spine  by  the 
skilful  suigical  machinist,  Heine  of  W(urtz- 
burg,  tried  to  walk,  by  the  invitation  of  the 
princely  priest  and  the  peasant,  and  she 
sucoeedeo.  The  prince  ijow  began  to  tiy 
his  powers  without  the  aid  of  the  peasant, 
and  crowds  flocked  to  the  spiritual  physi- 
cian. Many  were  in  fact  benefited,  and 
afiforded  instances  of  the  power  of  a  lively 
laith ;  many  believed  that  thev  were ;  and 
many  went  away,  in  despdr  that  they  liad 
not  faith  enough.  His  attempts  in  the 
Wtozburg  and  Bamberg  hospitals  failed, 
and  the  ponce  was  ordered  not  to  allow 
him  to  tiy  his  experiments,  except  in  their 
presence.  A  prince  of  Hildburghausen 
called  in  his  aid  ;  but  his  sufiTering  eyes 
soon  became  worse,  in  conseauence  of  his 
discontinuing  all  medical  applications.  In 
July,  1821,  the  prince  Hohenlohe  laid  a 
statement  of  his  miracles  before  the  pope, 
attributing  his  success  to  his  fervent  pray- 
ers. The  answer  of  the  pope  has ,  never 
been  known  exactly,  as  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop  of  WCiitzbuiig ;  but  Pi- 
us VII  is  said,  in  a  private  conversation,  to 
have  expressed  much  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tnese  miracles.  According  to  hints 
received  from  Rome,  the  process  was  not 
to  be  called  any  longer  a  miradej  but 
pritsUy  prayer  far  ht^mg.  The  prince 
Hohenlone,  after  his  return  fipom  the  prince 
of  Hildburghausen  above-mentioned,  de- 
clared him^lf  exhausted,  and  unwilling  to 
perform  his  miracles  in  presence  of  the 
health  police.  He  afterwards  went  to  Vi- 
enna and  Hungary.  Since  then  he  has 
cured  people  at  a  distance,  and  cases  have 
been  published  of  cures  performed,  in  one 
instance  in  Marseilles,  another  in  Scotland, 
and  in  sevend  others,  by  aj^inting  an 


hour  in  which  the  individuals  should  unite 
their  prayers  with  his.  Some  have  object- 
ed against  ^ese  simultaneous  prayers,  so 
considered,  that  a  prayer  at  eight  o'clock 
in  Hungaiy  has  long  been  ended  before 
that  of  eight  o'clock  at  Marseilles  begins ; 
but  they  nave  foi^tten  that  the  whole 
process  is  a  miracle.  Grermany  is  much 
mdebted  to  Mr.  Homthal,  an  officer  of 
Bamberg,  fbr  checking  the  progress  of  this 
delusion.  The  prince  Hohenlohe  is  a 
man  of  fine  exterior,  gende  manners,  a 
most  insinuating  voice,  and  of  talents  for 
the  pulpit  That  he  is  a  prince  and  priest 
has,  no  doubt,  contributed  much  to  his 
idat  as  a  woricer  of  miracles. 

Hohenlohe  ;  one  of  the  mediatized 
principalities  of  Germany,  containing  620 
square  miles,  with  90,000  inhabitants,  part- 
ly under  the  sovereignty  of  Wortemberg, 
parUy  under  that  of  Bavaria.  Besides  this, 
the  princes  of  Hohenlohe  have  considera- 
ble possessions.  The  house  of  Hohen- 
lohe is  descended  firom  Eberhard,  duke  of 
the  Franks,  brother  to  the  German  hiug 
Conrad  I  (died  918> 

HoHENLOHE-lNQSLFnYGEiT,  Fredcric 
Louis,  prince  of;  bom  in  1746 ;  a  general 
in  the  Prussian  service,  in  the  campaign 
of  1806.  In  die  war  against  the  French, 
in  1792,  he  commanded  a  division,  and,  in 
1793,  fought  with  distinction  in  the  battles 
of  Oppetmeim,  Pirmasens  and  Hombach, 
and  nad  a  share  in  the  forcing  of  the  lines 
at  Weissenburg.  In  1794,  he  gained  a  vic- 
tory at  Kaiserslautem,  and  received  the 
command  of  the  line  of  neutrality  on  the 
Ems.  In  1804,  he  was  made  governor  of 
the  TOincipality  of  Franconio,  and  com- 
mandant of  Brcslau.  When,  in  1805,  the 
Prussian  army  approached  Franconia,  the 
prince  commanoed  a  corps  between  the 
Saale  and  the  Thuringian  forest,  and,  in 
the  war  of  1806,  led  the  army,  whose  ad- 
vanced guard,  under  prince  Louis  Ferdi- 
nand, simerea  a  defeat  at  Saalfeld,  October 
10.  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  October  14, 
he  directed  the  retreat,  and  led  the  rem- 
nants of  the  great  Prussian  army,  which 
had  coUected  under  him  at  Ma«;debuig,  to 
the  Oder.  But  the  distance  of  the  camp 
of  general  BlAcher  prevented  him  fit>m 
joining  the  prince.  Destitute  of  cavalry, 
and  unable  with  his  infantry,  exhausted  by 
fttigue,  to  engage  with  a  superior  enemy, 
he  thought  huT^lf  authorized  to  surren- 
der, with  17,000  men,  at  Prenzlau,  October 
28,180a    He  died  February  15, 1818. 

HoHENSTAUFEN.  lu  the  battic  of Merse- 
burg  (1030),  between  the  emperor  Henry 
IV  and  his  competitor,  Rodolph  of  Sua- 
bia,  Frederic  of  Staufen,  lord  of  Hohen- 
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staiifen,  in  Sualiia^  not  far  from  Croppin- 
gen,  displayed  so  much  courage,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  emperor,  that  he  was  reward- 
ed with  the  duchy  of  Suabia,  and  receiv- 
ed Agnes,  daughter  of  Henry,  in  marria^ 
Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  tu- 
ture  greatness  of  a  house  whose  elevation 
and  tall  are  among  the  most  important 
epochs  in  the  liistoiy  of  the  German  em- 
pire. Frederic  (diwl  1105)  left  two  sons, 
Frederic  and  Conrad ;  the  elder  succeed- 
ed him  as  duke  of  Suabia,  and  the  young- 
er was  invested  (1116)  hy  his  uncle,  the 
emperor  Henry  V ,  witn  tlie  new  duchy  of 
Franconia.  After  the  death  of  the  empe- 
ror Heniy  V  (July  23, 1125),  who  was  tlie 
last  male  (^£  the  Francouian  line,  his  two 
nephews,  Frederic  II  (the  one-eyed),  duke 
of  Suabia,  and  Coiirau,  duke  of  Fyanco- 
nia,  appear  to  have  aspired  to  the  German 
crown ;  but  their  connexion  with  die  late 
emperor  was  made  the  ^und  of  opposi- 
tion by  the  d'u^ctois  ot  the  election,  the 
archbishop  of  Mentz  and  the  le^te  of  the 
pope ;  and  the  election  of  Lothoure  of  Sax- 
ony took  place  1125.  This  circumstance, , 
with  the  dentand,  made  by  the  new  empe- 
ror, of  the  restimtion  of  all  die  possessions 
acquired  by  the  lords  of  Hohenstaufen 
during  tlie  preceding  reign,  produced  a 
fierce  war  between  the  emperor  and  the 
tvvo  brothers.  Lothaire  would  have  been 
overpowered  in  tliis  contest,  had  he  not 
preserved  himself  by  a  union  with  Hemy 
the  Proud,  duke  of  Bavaria,  to  whom  he 
gave  his  daughter  and  the  duchy  of  Sax- 
ony. Frederic  11  was  un&ble  to  widistand 
the  overwhelm'mg  power  of  both,  since 
his  brother  Courtul,  after  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Limd,  had  undertaken  a  cam- 
paign to  Italy,  where  he  had  caused  him- 
selt  (1123)  to  be  proclaimed  king.  The 
peace  of  Muhlhausen(1135),  between  Lo- 
thahre  and  Conrad,  put  an  end  to  this  10 
years'  war.  Conrad  renoun'ced  his  title 
of  king  of  Italy,  but  received  the  first 
rank  among  the  dukes,  and  both  he  and 
liis  brotlier  regamed  all  tlieu*  lands.  After 
Lothaire's  death  (1137),  Conrad,  duke  of 
Franconia,  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  of  (Jermany,  be- 
ing chosen  February  22, 1138,  and  crown- 
ed March  6  of  the  same  year.  Tlie  arch- 
bishop Adelbert  of  Treves,  and  the  legate 
of  tlie  pope,  cardinal  Theodoin,  accom- 
plished tliis  work ;  for  tlie  poUtic  and  skil- 
ful Conrad  had  succeeded!,  during  Lo- 
thaire's  reign,  in  gaining  tlie  favor  of  the 
church,  and  he  appeared  to  all  less  danger- 
ous than  lus  rival,  Henry  tlie  Proud,  duke 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  Avliose  power  was 
formidable.    The  mextinguishable  hatred 


of  the  Guelphs  (q.  v.)  against  the  bonae  of 
Hohenstaufen  (Ghibehnes),  the  first  genu 
of  which  lay  in  the  aUiance  between  duke 
Henry  and  the  emperor  Lothaire,  was  still 
more  inflamed  by  the  emperor  Conrad  HI 
plachig  Henry  the  Proud  under  the  ban, 
depriving  him  of  his  feudal  poesesmMia, 
and  odierwise  injuring  him,  because  he  re- 
fused to  obey  his  order  to  relinqiush  the 
duchy  of  Saxony  and  Tuscany,  and  some 
other  Itahan  possessions,  it  bemg  contraiy 
to  the  German  constitution  for  a  prince  to 
hold  two  duchies.    The  content  produced 
by  this  imperial  sentenee,  which  brought 
so  many  sufferings  on  Germany  and  Ituy, 
lasted  for  more  than  300  years.    After  the 
death  of  Conrad  HI  (February  15,  1158), 
the  confidence  which  was  felt  in  die  Ho- 
henstaufen fiimily  caused  the  choice  to 
fall  on  his  nephew,  Frederic  III,  of  Sua- 
bia,   son  of  Frederic  II  (the  one-eyed), 
caBed,  amonff  the  German  kings,  Frederic 
I  (q.  v.),  (Baiiaros8a)the  red-beaid.  Fred- 
eric I  had  excited  the  .jealousy  of  the  rope 
by  his  increa»ng  power  in  Italy.    Thb 
was  tho  true  cause  of  the  feilure  of  the 
exertions  of  his  son  and  successor,  Hemy 
VI,  to  make  the  German  crown  heredita- 
rv  in  his  family,  so  that  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  have  his  son  Frederic,  two  yean 
of  age,  declared  his  successor  (1169).   Af- 
ter tlie  death  of  Henry  VI  (1197),  Philip, 
duke  of  Suabia,  was  named  regent  of  the 
empire,  duiing  the  minority  of  Frederic, 
his  nephew,  ^o  was  acknowledged  king ; 
and  tlie  pope  was  powerful  enough  to  set 
up  in  opposidofi  to  nim,  first  Berthokl,  duke 
of  Zahringen,  and  then  Otho,  secmid  son 
of  duke  Henry  the  Lion,  who,  by  the  gifl 
of  Iiis  uncle,  king  Richard  of  England, 
had  become  lord  of  the  French  county  of 
Poitou.    The  murder  of  Philip,  byOdio, 
count  of  Wittelsbach  (June  21,  1208),  se- 
cured to  Otho  TV,  for  some  years,  the  en- 
tire government ;  but,  when  he  Avisbed  to 
make  good  his  imperial  rights  in  Italy,  be 
excited  the  anger  of  pope  Innocent  HI  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  took  imder  his  pro- 
tection Frederic,  the  young  king  of  Sicily 
(against  whom  Otho  was  canying  on  warl 
laid  the  emperor  under  an  interaict,  and 
raised  up  a  powerful  party  in  Germany 
against  him.    King  Frederic  now  went  to 
Germany,  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and,  after  the  defeat  of 
Otho  IV  at  Bo  vines  (1214),  became  sole 
ruler,  under  the  title  of  emperor  Frederic 
11.    (Otho  IV  died  May  19, 1218.)    Dur- 
ing his  life-time,  Frederic  had  his  second 
son,  Conrad,  chosen  king  of  the  Romans 
(1237),  after  his  eldest  son,  Henry  (who 
died  in  prison,  1242),  had  rendered  liim- 
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self  ineli^ble  to  this  dignity,  by  rebelling 
against  his  father.  Conrad  IV ,  after  the 
death  of  his  fether  (1250),  was  acknowl- 
edged OS  king  by  most  of  the  states  of  the 
empire ;  but  Innocent  IV  laid  him  under 
an  mteidict,  declared  him  stripped  of  all 
his  lands,  and  persecuted  him  with  relent- 
JesB hatred;  but  Conrad,  who  had  many 
personal  friends  in  Germany,  kept  in  check 
iVilliam  of  Holland,  the  opposite  candi- 
date, defeated  the  army  of  the  pope,  and 
was  about  to  advance  into  Lombardv, 
when  he  died,  in  his  camp,  at  Lavello 
(1254),  as  is  thought,  from  poison,  admin- 
istered to  him  by  his  illegitimate  brother, 
Blanfi^.  Afler  the  dealh  of  Conrad  IV, 
this  Manfied  possessed  liimself  of  the 
crown  of  Sicily ;  but  he  lost  his  life  and 
his  crown  in  a  batde,  and  Charles  of  An- 
jou  was  crowned  by  the  pope  (1266)  kinff 
of  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  severe  and 
cruel  government  of  Charles  raised  up  a 
powenul  party  against  him ;  their  love  for 
the  noble  house  of  Hohenstaufen  was 
awakened,  and  Conradin  (q.  v.),  the  only 
son  of  Conrad  IV,  \vas  called  fix>m  Bava- 
ria, where  he  had  hkherto  lived,  in  order 
to  ascend  his  rightful  throne!  In  order  to 
raise  money  to  "defray  the  expenses  of  a 
campaign  in  Italy,  Conradin  pledged  sev- 
eral caries  and  other  possessions  for  2200 
marks  of  silver ;  went  to  Italy  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  accompanied  by  his  fHend, 
the  yoimg  prince  Frederic'  of'^  Baden ;  de- 
ieated  the  usurper  Charles,  Afi^st  2d, 
1268,  but  had  the  mis^rtune,  while  pur-, 
suing  the  enemy  too  warmly,  to  be  taken 
prisoner,  together  with  Frederic  and  seve- 
ral German  princes.  Charles  had  him, 
together  with  his  attendants,  publicly  exe- 
cuted at  Naples,  October  29, 1268.  Tliiis 
perished  the  lost  Hohenstaufen.  'pie  pos- 
sessions of  the  fami^  fell  to  Bavaria,  Ba- 
den apd  Wurtemberg ;  the  ducal  dignity 
in  Suabia  and  Franconia  ceased,  and  the 
title  of  duke  of  Franconia  alone  went  to 
the  bishop  of  Wiirtzburg.  The  fame  of 
the  family  of  Holienstaufen  is  rendered 
in]j>erishal)1e  by  the  political  greamess  to 
which  the  Frederics,  in  paiticular,  attained, 
by  means  of  Aeir  wisdom,  virtue  and  jw w- 
cr,  by  theur  struggles  to  firee  Gennany  from 
the  dominion  of  the  pope,  by  the  order 
which  they  introducea  into  all  the  states 
of  the  empire,  by  the  encouragement 
which  they  gave  to  commerce  and  trade, 
and  likewise  b^  their  unwearied  care  to 
promote  the  sciences  and  arts.  They  par- 
ticularly patronised  history  and  poetry. 
How  much  they  valued  history  is  apparent 
from  the  letter  of  Frederic  I,  m  wiuch  he 
invited  his  tmcle  Otho,  bishop  of  Frey- 


iringen,  to  be  his  historiographer.  Both 
Fr^erics  merit  lasting  honor  for  their  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  rectitude 
with  which  they  allowed  the  ri^ts  of 
their  subjects,  even  against  the  throne  it- 
self Astronomy,  astrology,  physical  sci- 
ence, philosophy,  eeography,  and  particu- 
larly poetry,  were  nivorite  pursuits  of  the 
Frederics,  even  in  the  midst  of  public  busi- 
ness and  the  tumult  of  arms ;  and  veiy 
favorable  effects  followed,  from  the  close 
alliance  between  the  German  poets  and 
the  minstrels  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  after 
those  states  had  come  into  the  po^ession 
of  the  family  of  Hohenstaufen.  Frederic 
II,  who  first  published  the  decrees  of  the 
diet  in  the  German  language,  erected 
schools  for  the  Minnesinsers,  and  passed 
a  law  for  the  protection  of  the  students  in 
their  journeys  to  the  univerrities.  (See 
Frederic  von  Raumer*s  excellent  History 
ofiht  HoheMtaufm  and  (heir  Times  (6  vols., 
with  12  engravings  and  maps,  Leipsic, 
1823). 

HoBEifSTAUFEN ;  a  high  inoumain  in 
the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  between 
Gmiind  and  G6ppingen,  the  original  resi- 
dence of  the  ffupious  German  family 
which  bears  its  name.  It  rises  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid,  above  the  chain  of 
hills  which  extends  between  the  Fils  and 
the  Rems.  On  its  southern  declivity  is  a 
small  market-town  of  tlie  same  name. 
The  castle  of  Hohenstaufen  was  bunit  by 
the  insurgents,  in  the  peasants'  war  (1525). 
Nothing  of  the  ruins  is  now  discernible, 
but  a  few  feet  of  a  low  waH. 

Hohenzollern-Hbchingen,  and  Ho- 
HCNZOLLERN-SiGMARiNOEN  ;  two  Sove- 
reign principalities  of  the  Germanic  con- 
federation (<!•  ^' ;  see  also  tlie  table  in 
the  article  Europe).  The  most  remote 
known  ancestor  of  this  femily  was  Thas- 
silo,  count  of  Zollem  (died  about  800). 
His  descendant  in  tlie  eighth  ffeneration 
was  Robert  II,  count  of  Zollem,  who 
lived*  in  1165,  and  had  two  sons,  Frederic 
IV  and  Conrad.  The  latter  became  bur- 
grave  of  Nuremberg,  in  1200,  and  his 
grand-nephew,  Frederic  lU,  vras  made,  in 
1277,  a  prince,  and  received  the  bur- 
graveship  as  a  hereditary  fief.  From  him 
3ie  r^ai  Pnisaiau  dynasty  is  descended. 
(See  Prussia,) 

HoLBACH,  Paul  Thyry,  baron  of,  mem- 
ber of  the  academies  of  Petersburg,  Man- 
heimand  Berlin,  was  bon^  at  Heldelsheim 
in  the  Palatinate,  in  1723.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Paris,  Where  he  passed  the  great- 
er part  of  his  life,  and  died  in  1789.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his'love  of  the  arts, 
and  was  eminent  as  a  mineralogist ;  he 
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has  been  represented  in  general  as  benev- 
olent, amiable  and  even-tempered,  but  the 
irritable  Jeau-Jacqaes  complains  of  his 
rudeness.  He  was  the  centre  of  a  circle 
of  men  of  wit,  but  of  the  nmtveUepkilosO' 
pkU,  using  his  grelit  feitune,  says  Rous- 
seau, generously,  and  aj43oaring  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  learned  society  which  he 
gathered  round  his  table.  His  quests 
were  in  general  phSosophes  of  too  free  a 
turn  of  minking  to  be  admitted  to  the  din- 
ners of  mad^me  Geofinn,  and  Marmontel 
declares  that  Gfod,  virtue  and  morality 
were  never  discussed  there.  He  was  the 
autlior  of  a  great  number  of  worI«,  most  of 
which  were  anonymous  or  pseudonymous. 
He  contributed  many  papers  on  natural 
history,  pohtics  and  piutosophy  to  the  Eiv- 
cydopidie ;'  he  also  translated  a  German 
woric  of  Wdfi&r  on  IVfineralogy,  Akenside^s 
Pleasures  of  Imagination,  some  Assays  of 
Tindal,  Hume,  £c,  IDs  principal  worit, 
which  appeared  under  the  name  of  M. 
Mirabaua,  and  which  excited  tnuch  atten- 
tion in  the  learned  worid,  is  the  Sifithne 
de  la  JVaiure.  Voltaire  characterizes  it  as 
execrable  in  morality,  and  absurd  in 
]^yaica,  and  Frederic  the  Gredt  undertook 
to  reflite  it.  According  to  Holbach,  mat- 
ter is  the  only  form  of  existence,  and  ev- 
ery thing  is  the  cflfect  of  a  blind  necessi- 
ty ;  instead  of  Grod,  whom  he  asserts  to 
have  been  invented  by  theologians,  he 
substitutes  Nature,  which  he  consider^  an 
assemblage  of  all  beings  and  their  motions. 
The  Elements  de  te  Mahale  universdU 
(1790)  contains  the  same  principles. 

Holbein,  Hans  ;  the  son  of  a  p^ter 
at  Basle,  in  Switzeriand,  who,  bemg  in- 
structed by  his  fatlier  in  the  rudiments  of 
the  art,  soon  rose  to  great  eminence  in  his 
profession.  The  year  of  his  birth  has 
been  variously  fixed,  by  PafSn  in  1495, 
but  by  others  in  1498,  which  latter  is  the 
sera  more  generally  received.  His  talents 
procured  him  the  acquaintance  nnd  even 
the  friendship  of  Erasmus,  in  spite  of  his 
rough  and  dissolute  habits,  which  tliat 
philosopher  exerted  himself  much  to  cor- 
rect. His  advice,  and  the  wish  to  escape 
from  the  consequences  of  an  unfortunate 
marriage,  induced  the  young  artist  to  set 
out  for  England,  whither  he  had  been  in- 
vited most  pressingly  by  one  of  tlie  nobil- 
ity, pis  finances  were  so  tew  at  the 
time,  that  he  found  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  reaching  this  country ;  where,  when  he 
arrived,  he  had  forgotten  the  name  of  his 
promised  patroii.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  features  of  the  peef  were  yet  fresh  in 
his  recollection,  and  a  striking  resembbmce 
of  him,  which  he  produocd,  enabled  hha 


to  discover  his  name.     Letters  finom  ham 
firieud  Erasmus,  whose  Panegyric  on  Fol- 
ly he  had  illustroled  by  a  series  of  draw- 
ings, procured  him  subsequently  the  |Kit- 
ranage    of  the    chancdlor    air  Thomas 
More,  who  took  him  into  his  own  house, 
emf^loyed  him  to  d^neate  the  portnitsof 
most  of  his  own  personal  friends  about 
the  court,  and  introduced  him  to  the  no- 
tice of  Henry  VIIF,  yvho,  with  all  his 
faults,  was  atibeial encourager  of  the  fine 
arts.    At  the  command  of  this  monarch, 
Holbein  d^w  the  portrait  of  the  dowa^ 
duchess  of  Afilan,  whom  H«niy  enteitam- 
ed  thoughts  of  espousing ;  abo  that  of 
Anne  of  Cieves,  the  original  of  which  was 
afterwards  considered,  -by  his  teddions 
patron,  so  far  inferior,  in  point  of  beauty, 
to  her  picture,  that  his  disgust  was  ex- 
pressed in  terms  less  courtly  than  sinceie. 
HolKbin  also  painted  most  of  the  principal 
English  nobility,  who  showed  themselves 
eager  to  encourage  «n  artist  nmking  so 
higli  in  the  favor  of  Henry.    These  por- 
traits sn  still  considered  masterpieces  of 
art     Some  of  his  earlier  productions,  es- 
pecially his  Dance  of  Death,  are  also  veiy 
celebrated,  and  have  perhaps  contributed 
as  much  to  his  reputation  as  his  later  pro- 
ductions.   The  capricious  prince  whom 
he  served,  however  fickle  towards  others, 
was  constant  in  the  protection  which  he 
afibrded  to  him,  and  was  so  salable  of 
his  value,  that  a  memorable  sayinf  of  his 
is  recorded,'  on    the  oocaaon  of  some 
.complaiut  made  against  this  artist  by  a 
court  buttei^y :  "  I  can,  if  I  please,  make 
seven  lords  of  seven  ploughmen  ;   but  I 
cannot  make  one  Holbein  even  of  seven 
lords."     Holbein  died  at  Whitehall,  of 
the  pla^e,  in  1554.    He  excelled  in  wood 
engraving,  and,  before  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land, had  produced  a  large  number  of 
wood  cuts.     Several    of  his    historical 
paintings  w^re  engraved  in  wood  by  him ; 
among  others,  his  Dance  of  Death.    The 
best  edition  of  his  series  of  90  small  wood 
cuts,  illustrative  of  the  New  Testament, » 
that  of  Lyons,  1539,  verv  rare.      (See 
Fassli's  History  of  the  best  Aiists  of  SwU- 
zerland.) 

HoLBERo,  Louis,  baron  o^  the  Either 
of  modem  Danish  literature,  and  a  popu- 
lar writer  in  the  same  sense  as  Cervantes 
in  Spain,  Moli^  in  France,  and  Sfaak- 
spcare  in  England,  was  bom  (1684)  at 
Bergen,  in  Norway,  and  earfy  lost  his 
father,  who  had  ra»ed  hims^,  by  a  bokl 
achievement,  from  the  rank  of  a  common 
soldier  to  tlie  office  of  ookmeL  Little 
core  wa»  takeii  in  fbntiing  his  mind  and 
charactOT.    In  1702,  he  atudied  theology 
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and  the  ibreign  languages  at  Coppnh^ren, 
aud  aflerwaras  became  au  instnicter.  The 
perusal  of  the  accounts  of  travellers  ex- 
cited in  hiiQ  a  great  desire  of  visiting  oth- 
er countries.  Notwidistanffing  his  strait- 
ened dicumstances,  he  went  first  to  Am- 
sterdam, then  to  England,  Germany^France 
and  Italy.  He  then  resided  at  Copenha- 
gen two  years,  as  a  teacher  of  languages. 
In  1718,  he  received  the  chair  or  meta- 
physics; 1720,  he  became  assessor  of  the 
consistory  and  professor  of  eloquence. 
Holbeig  had  hitherto  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  jurisprudence,  history  and  the 
languages  ;  and,  until  his  30th  year,  he 
had  written  no  poetiy.  At  that  time,  he 
attempted  a  satue^  in  which  he  took  Ju- 
venal as  his  model.  This  attempt  was 
successful,  and  he  now  wrote  his  great 
comie-heroic  poem,  in  iam^cs,  the  Peder 
Paan.  Holber^  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  fiune  by  this  national  satire.  It  has 
been  translated  into  several  languages. 
An  accident  having  induced  him  to  write 
for  the  stage,  he  here  found  a  proper  field 
iU*  his  tueuts.  He  wrote  with  much 
ease,  and  in  quick  succession,  24  obme- 
dies,  aH  of  which  were  received  with 
ffreat  fiivor,  and  which  constitute  him 
Uie  founder  of  the  comic  theatre  of  Den- 
mark. Tije  Strang,  lively  wit,  the  nadve 
humor,  and  the  original  charaoteis  in  his 
comedies,  secure  to  him  an  elevated  place 
among  the  small  number  of  genuine  com- 
ic writers  among  the  modems.  Their  gen- 
uine comic  character  has  induced  Bagge- 
sen,  one  of  the  poets  of  Denmark,  to  under- 
take to  adapt  the  language  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Danish  tongue.  His  satirical 
and  humorous  romance,  Nicht^  Klimm's 
Subterraneous  Travels,  in  die  JLatin 
language,  translated  into  seven  lan|rua|pes 
Portly  afier  it  Mipeared,  and  into  Danish 
by  Beggesen  (1789),  has  also  contributed 
tohisfiune.  His  Episdes,  Fables  and  Ep- 
igrams are  highly  valued ;  not  less  so  are 
lus  historical  works,  which  he  wrote  un- 
der Christian  YI,  ^o  was  not  very  favor- 
aMe  to  poetry.  StilT  Holbeig  acquired 
fune  and  riches,  and  was  elevated  by  the 
king  to  die  rank  of  baron  (1747).  He 
died  1754,  and  left  the  greatest  pert  of 
his  proper^  to  the  seminary  of  young  no- 
blemen at  Soroe.  Holberg  was  fively 
and  refined  in  his  wit.  He  was  extreme- 
ly temperate,  and  dressed  with  much 
care.  He  was  fond  of  the  society  of  wo- 
men, but  was  never  married  ;  he  consid- 
ered their  conversation  more  striking  and 
niuural  than  that  of  men.  His  comedies, 
translated  into  Qerman  by  CEhlenschlager, 
appeared  at  Leipaic  in  1832.     Professor 


Rahbeck  has  edited  im  editk>n  of  Hoi- 
berg's  Miscellaneous  Writings,  in  21  vols., 
and  also  the  latest  edition  pf  Holberg's 
Comedies,  in  6  vols.  (Copenhagen,  1826). 

HoLCROFT,  Thomas,  a  dramatist,  nov- 
elist and  miaoellaneous  writer,  bom  in 
1744.  His  father  was  a  shoe-maker,  and 
the  son  followed  the  same  occupadon, 
which  he  relinouished  when  young,  to  try 
his  fortune  on  the  stage.  His  scheme  did 
not  su<iceed,  and  he  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  dramatic  composition,  and  pro- 
duced several  pieces,  of  which  the  most 
popular  is  the  Road  to  Rmn  (1792),  still 
m^uenthr  performed.  On  the  occurrence 
4>f  the  French  revolution,  HokrOft  dis- 
pliHFed  much  ze^  in  die  cause  of  libertr ; 
and  his  conduct,  with  that  of  other  indi- 
viduals, having  excited  the  alarm  of  gov- 
ernment, be -was  included  in  the  &inous 
prosecution  for  treason  ineftituted  against 
Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  Thelwall  and  oth- 
ers, in  1794.  The  persons  just  mentioned 
having  been  acquitted,  Holcroft  and  the 
rest  were  dischai^;ed  wkhout  being  brought 
to  trial.  He  continued  to  write  for  the 
stage  with  great  assiduity,  and  published 
a  multitude  of  works,  onginal  and  trans- 
lated, among  the  former  of  which  were 
some  clever  novels.  His  last  publication 
was  a  Tour  in  Germany  and  France  (2 
vol8.,4to.).  He  died  in  1809.  Holcroft 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  who  intro- 
duced on  the  En^ish  stage  those  since 
popular  entertainments  tenned  mdo-dror 
mas.  He  posseised  stnmg  natural  abili- 
ties, and,  considering  that  he  was  self- 
taught,  lus  attainments  were  very  consid- 
erable. His  translatioiis  are  nom  the 
French  and  German  lan^ttages. 

Hold;  the  whole  interior  cavity  or  belly 
of  a  ship,  or  all  that  part  of  her  inside 
i^hich  is  comfM^ended  between  the 
floor  and  the  lower  deck,  throughout  her 
length.  This  capacious  apartment  usual- 
ly contains  the  ballast,  proviaons  and 
stores  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  cargo  in  a  merchandnan ;  in 
the  former,  it  is  divided  into  several  apart- 
ments (by  bulk-heads),  which  are  denomi- 
nated according  to  the  articles  which  they 
contain,  as  the  ^^-room,  the  spirit-roomf 
the  magaxintj  the  bread-ro&mt  &^. — ^Thc 
ii/Ur  Mid  is  that  wliich  lies  abaft  the 
main-mast,  and  is  usually  set  apart  for  the 
stowage  of  die  provisions  in  ships  of  war. 
— ^The  fort  hold  denotes  that  jpart  of  the 
hold  which  is  ntuated  in  the  tore  part  of 
the  ship,  or  about  the  fore  hatchway.  It 
is  uaially  in  continuation  with  the  main 
hold,  and  serves  the  same  purposes. — ^The 
main  hold;  that  part  wMcn  is  just  befors 
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the  main-mast,  and  whieh  generailr  cen- 
tains  the  fresh  water  and  beer,  for  the  use 
of  the  ship^a  company. 

Hqi.e,  Black,  at  Calcutta,  denotes  a 
place  of  confinement,  18  feet  by  18  feet, 
contaming  324  square  leet,  in  which  146 
persons  were  shut  up,  when  fort  William 
was  taken,  in  1756,  by  Surajah  Dowla, 
nabob  of  BengaL  The  room  afforded  for 
each  person  a  space  of  26^  inches  by  12 
inches,  which  was  just  enough  to  hold 
them,  without  pressing  violently  upon 
each  o&er.  To  this  dungeon  there  was 
only  one  small  grated  window,  and,  the 
weather  being  veiy  sultry,  the  air  within 
could  neidier  circulate  nor  be  changed 
In  less  than  an  hour,  many  of  the  unhap- 
py pe<^le  were  seized  with  extmne  dipi- 
cult^  of  breathing,  several  were  delirious, 
and  the  place  was  filled  with  incoherent 
ravings  and  exclamations  of  distress,  in 
Which  the  cry  for  water  was  predominant. 
This  was  handed  to  them  by  the  sentinels, 
but  had  no  effect  to  allay  their  thirst  In 
less  than  four  hours,  many  were  suffocat- 
ed, or  died  in  violent  deliriums.  In  an. 
hour  more,  the  survivons,  except  those  at 
the  pate,  were,  in  the  highest  degree, 
fi^mtic  and  outrageous.  At  length,  mose 
at  the  grate  became  insensible,  so  .that 
we  have  no  account  of  what  happened 
till  they  were  released  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  having  l)een  confined  from, 
seven  at  night  Such  were  the  eflfeets  of 
animal  effluvia,  in  a  close  and  unventi- 
lated  place,  in  the  space  of  11  hours,  that 
out  or  146  perBons,not  more  than  23  came 
out  alive,  and  those  in  a  high  putrid  fever, 
fiom  which,  however,  by  fiesh  air  and 
proper  attention,  they  gradually  recovere^. 
Mr.  Holwell  who  commanded  in  fort 
William  at  the  time  when  it  was  taken, 
and  was  one  of  the  sufiSsrers  in  the  black 
hole,  published  on  interesting  Narrative  of . 
the  sufferings  endured  in  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta. 

HoLiBUT  {vUuronecUs  hwjx^losivsy 
This  large  and  excell(mt  fisn  is  some- 
times upwards  of  300  pounds  in  weight 
The  color  aboye  is  of  an  obscure  green, 
bordering  upon  black ;  that  of  the  Mlly  a 
pure  white.  The  scales  are  small,  and 
the  body  firee  fix>m  spines:  even  the  edges 
of  the  fins  have  no  asperity  fipom  the  pro- 
jection of  the  rays.  The  eyes  are  on  the 
right  ade  of  the  animal.  It  is  brought  to 
our  markets  very  plentifully  in  the  spring. 
From  its  large  size,  it  is  usually  cut  up 
and  sold  [Hece-mea].  The  head,  fins  and 
fiap  are  considered  as  the  most  savory 
parts.  It  usuaOy  makes  its  appearance 
with  the  shad  and  herring,  or  aiM>ut  the 


end  of  March  and  besginning  of  April.  It  i$ 
taken  on  the  Nantu<^t  shods,  and  sonae- 
times  as  far  soutli  as  Sandy  Hook,  before 
tlie  water  loses  its  wintry  coldnesa  As 
the  ten^ratiue  increa8e8,theee  fish  change 
their  jpound,  and  migrate  to  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland.  The  bait  used  in  taking 
them  is  small  herring. 

HoLiNSHsn,  or  Holuvosheb,  Raphael ; 
an  English  chronicler,  of  the  age  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  He  has  been  represented  as  a 
clergyman,  and  bishop  Tanner  fintfaer 
states  that  he  was  eduoated  at  Cambridge, 
and,took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  there  in  1544. 
But  doctor  Farmer,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Learning  of  Shakspeare,  has  corrected  this 
onscake,  having  ascertained  that  the  grad- 
uate was  one  Ottewall  Holingahed,  who 
was  subseaueptly  nominated  by  the  found- 
er one  ot  the  first  fellows  of  Trinity 
college.  From  the  will  of  the  historian, 
preserved  l^  fiteeme,  it  appears  that  at 
the  dose  of  his  life  he  was  a  steward  or 
servant  to  Thomas  Burdet,  esmiire,  of 
Bromcote,  in  Warwickshire.  His  death 
took  place  about  1582.  The  Chronicles  of 
Holinshed  were  tot  publi^ed  in  two  vok, 
foL  (1577)  '.and  a  second  edition,  in  three 
vols.,  in  1587.  Several  individuals  were 
concerned  in  the  compilation  of  this  work. 
In  1807,  a  new  edition  of  it  appeared,  in 
six  vols.,4to,  in  which  the  oraisoons^chiefly 
from  the  preceding  impression  of  the  third 
volume,  were  restored.  They  principally 
relate  to  the  history  of  lord  Cobham  and 
the  eari  of  Leicester,  during  the  t&ga  of 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  the  passaged  in  ques- 
tion appeared  effendve.  Pr&ed  to  the 
Chronicles  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
and'  interesting  memorials  existing  of  the 
manners  and  domestic  history  of  the 
English  in  the  16th  coitui^. 

HoLKAR ;  a  Mahratta  chief,  distinguish- 
ed in  the  wars  of  the  British  in  IiuHa. 
(See  Mahr^itUu.) 

HollXnd  ;  a  maritime  province  of  tite 
Netterlands,  remarkable  above  all  othen, 
even  in  that  populous  country,  for  the 
density  of  its  towns  and  villages,  and  for 
the  triumph  of  pereevering  industiy  over 
the  difiiculties  of  nature.  In  the  pres- 
ent article  will  be  described  the  province, 
properly  so  called,  and  consisting  of  two 
parts,  North  and  South  Holland.  They 
form  a  narrow  tract,  extending  from  lat 
51^40^  to  S3Pl(y  N.;  in  lengtfi  about  90 
miles,  in  breaddi  varying  fiom  25  to  40. 
The  greatest  breadth  is  in  the  south.  This 
province  is  bounded  west  by  the  German 
ocean,  south  bv  Zealand,  east  by  the 
Zuyder  Zee  and  the  province  of  Utrecht 
The  superficial  extent  of  the  whole  prov- 
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ince  of  Holland  is  about  f^QOO  square 
miles.  The  whole  province  contains  37 
cities  and  towns,  38  smaller  towns  with 
iiKirketa,  and  418  villages.  The  division 
into  the  two  governments  of  South  and 
North  Holland,  is  recognised  by  tiie  con* 
stitution  of  1814  ;  population,  830,449^ 
The  following  are  the  chief  towns:  Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam,  Hague,  Leyden, 
Haarlem,  Don,  Delft,  Gouda,  Alkmaar, 
Hoom.  The  national  religion  is  Calvin- 
ian ;  imt  there  is  a  Lutheran  congregation 
in  eveiy  town  of  consequence  ;  and 
among  the  lower  classes  the  Catholic 
are  numerous.  The  whote  province  of 
Hollaud  is  a  continued  flat  and  lies  so 
low  as  to  be  under  the  level  of  the  sea  at 
high  water:  the  tide  is  prevented  from 
flowing  in  by  means  of  dikes  and  natural 
Band-l]^ks.  The  numerous  canals  and 
ditches  which  traverse  the  province  in  all 
dnrections,  are  likewise  provided  with 
dikes,  and  serve  not  only  to  promote  in- 
ternal communication,  but  to  drain  the 
country  of  Buperfluous  water.  In  addi* 
tion  to  the  two  great  riveiB  which  water 
this  province  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  Netheriands,  viz.,  tliie  > Rhine  and  the 
Maese,  Holland  has  se^'eral  smaller  rivers, 
the  Amstel,  the  Schie,  the  Rotte ;  but  they 
have  so  little  current  ns  to  be  more  pti^ 
erly  canala,  or  water-courses.  The  prin- 
cipal  lake  is  that  of  Haariem.  The  soil 
is  in  general  rich,  consisting  of  a  deep, 
fht  loanh  From  die  humkiitjr  of  botli 
sod  and  climate,  there  is  httle  of  the  proV- 
ince  under  tillage,  and  that  little  is  in 
South  Holland.  The  crops  principally 
cultivated,  are  Avheat,  madder,  tobacco, 
hemp  and  flax.  Tlie  agricultural  wealth 
of  the  province  at  large,  consists  in  its 
pastures,  which  are  ahnost  unrivalled  in 
the  abundance  and  luxuriance  of  the 
grass  whicli  they  produce.  The  manu- 
factures of  Holland,  though  no  longer  ex- 
tensive, embrace  a  variety  of  articles,  viz^ 
linen,  woollen,  and  leather  ;  also  paper, 
wax,  refined  sugar,  starch,  and,  in  certain 
districts,  potteiy  and  tiles.  '  Laige  quanti- 
ties of  gin  are  ukewise  made,  porticulariy 
at  Schiedam,  near  the  Maese.  (For  the 
liistorY  and  statistics,  see  J^dherUmds,) 

HoLLAiTD,  New  ;  an  island  in  the  south 
Pacific  ocean,  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
long  supposed  to  form  a  part  of  a  great 
southern  continent  It  stretches  fix>m 
east  to  west  above  2600  miles,  between 
Sandy  cape  and  tlie  entrance  of  Sharks' 
hay ;  and  it  is  above  SOOO  miles  in  lengdi 
from  cape  York  on  the  north,  lOP  45^,  to 
Wilson's  promomory,  in  39°  lO'  S.  latitude. 
The  superficial  area*  is  estimated  at  tlwee 


and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles.  The 
X50untiy  was  firet  discovered  by  the  Dutch, 
in  1605,  and  was  visited,  in  1616,  by  Dirk 
Hartag,  who  commemorated  his  visit  in  a 
plate  of  tin  left  by  him,  wliich  was  found 
by  some  English  navigatora,  in  1801.  It 
was  occasionally  visited  by  the  Dutch 
imvigators  till  the  end  of  the  centuiy.  It 
^was  visited  by  captain  Cook,  in  1770,  and 
was  determined  oy  him  to  be  an  i^ami. 
It  was  afterwards  visited  by  captain  Fup- 
neaux,  in  1773  ;  by  Vancouver,  in  1791 ; 
by  the  French  navigator,  Bruny  d'Entre- 
casteaux ;  and,  fai  1795--1799,  by  Bass 
and  Flinders.  In  1^1,  captain  Flinders 
surveyed  itseoasts ;  and,  in  1818  and  1824, 
captain  Kin^  completed  what  had  been 
left  imdone  by  his  predecessors.  Very 
little  is  known  of  the  interior  of  this  vast 
country.  The  prindpal  anunal  and  vegeta- 
ble productions  have  been  described  un- 
der the  head  of  Jkatraiia,  On  the  north 
coast  lies  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  400 
miles  deep  and  300  broad.  From  cape 
Wessel,  the  north-west  head  of  tlie  gulf, 
to  cape  Van  Diemen,  the  country  is  call- 
ed Jhmhnm^s  Jjmd,  The  coast  here  is 
low,  containing  many  fine  ports  and  har- 
bors. Liverpool  river  empties  into  the 
sea  on  this  coast.  What  on  ^le  old  maps 
is  cdled  Fa$t  DiemetCs  bavy  was  found  by 
captain  Kins  to  be  a  strait  70  miles  long 
and  40  broad,  separating  two  laree  islands 
from  the  main  land,  called  MdtnUe  and 
Batkwrst  island^ ;  the  former  is  200  miles, 
the  latter  120  miles,  in  circumference.  The 
northern  coast,  with  these  islands,  is  how 
included  in  the  British  territory  (fonnal 
possession  of  the  countiy  between  129  and 
136®  E.  longitude  having  been  taken  in 
1824).  A  colony  was  founded  «t  Port 
Cockl^um,  on  Melville  island,  at  the  mouth 
of  Apsley  strait,  which  separates  the  two 
islands.  To  the  west  of  this  point,  the 
coast  trends  to  the  'south,  and  is  low  and 
sterile  as  far  as  Cambridge  gulf,  in  128° 
£.  lonf^tode ;  westward  from  the  gulf,  the 
const  18  intersected  by  numerous  bays, 
ports,  and  some  rivers,  one  of  wliich, 
Prince  Regent's  river,  is  of  considerable 
size.  The  remamder  of  the  north-west 
coast,  as  &r  as  North-west  C4ipe,  an  extent 
of  1000  miles,  called  in  the  maps,  Dt 
WiWs  Land^  is  low,  sandy,  and  dangerous 
of  approach.  EndrachtVEdersandLeeu- 
win*8  Land,  are  the  names  of  successive 
portions  of  the  coast  from  North-west 
cape  to  cape  Leeuwin,  a  distance  of  800 
mdes.  The  only  openings  of  any  impor- 
tance here,  are  Sharks'  bay  and  Swan  riv- 
er (q.  v.);  the  latter  has  been  selected  by 
the  British  government,  as  the  site  of  a 
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western  Australian  cokmy;  and  an  expe- 
dition to  fimn  the  settlement  was  sent  in 
1829.  The  south  coast,  extending  above 
1200  miles,  between  cape  Leeuwin  and 
cape  Howe,  trends  to  the  northward  fit>m 
both  extremities,  so  as  to  form  a  wide 
gulf.  The  western  portion  of  it  is  called 
fAt^9  Land;  of  the  other  portion,  noth- 
ing was  known  till  the  voyages  of  Flin- 
ders and  Baudin,  who  met  in  the  middle 
of  the  gulf.  Spencer's  and  St  Vincent^ 
gulf  are  on  this  coast  The  coast  near 
Bass's  straits  is  of  the  nM>st  sterile  descrip- 
tion; it  has,  however,  two  fine  harbors, 
Port  Western  and  Port  Philip,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  whicli  the  country  is 
rich  ;  the  former  will  probably  be  soon 
made  the  seat  of  a  settlement  Cape 
Howe  forms  the  south-east  pobit  of  New 
Holland.  The  eastern  coast  is  called 
JVew  South  PFaUs,  and  under  that  head  we 
shall  give  an  account  of  the  British  colo- 
nies there,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
tnr,  so  far  as  it  is  knovni.  The  inhabitants 
of  New  Holland  are  of  the  middle  stature. 
They  have  a  large,  misshapen  head,  slen- 
der extremities  and  projecting  bellies. 
Their  noses  are  flat,  nosuils  wide,  eyes 
much  sunk  in  the  head,  and  covered 
with  thick  eye^brows.  Theu'  lips^aie 
thick,  theiir  mouths  very  wide,  their  teeth 
white,  sound  and  even.  Many  have  very 
prominent  jawrs.  The  skin  is  at  first  red, 
and  afterwards  becomes  almost  of  an  Af- 
rican blackness.  Both  sexes  rub  fish  oil 
into  their  skins  to  protect  them  from  the 
air  and  the  musquhoes.  Their  habitations 
are  extremely  rude,  and  their  habits  bar- 
barous. 

HoLtA!fD;  a  fine  and  close  kind  of  lin- 
en, so  called  from  its  being  first  manufac- 
tured in  Holland. 

Holland  (Henry  Richard  Fox),  lord, 
son  of  Stephen,  second  lord  Holland,  and 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Charles  James 
Fox  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  distinguished  whig 
leaders  in  the  English  house  of  lords,  was 
bom  m  1773,  and  educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  and,  on  coming  of  age,  took  his 
seat  in  tlie  upper  house  (1?^),  having 
lost  his  fiither  at  a  veryr  eariy  age.  At- 
tached to  the  policy  of  his  uncle,  he  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  visit  the  continent  during 
the  progress  of  the  French  revolution ; 
but,  the  state  of  France  at  that  time  ren- 
dering a  long  residence  there  impos^ble, 
he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  became  ac- 
qumnted  with  the  beautiful  wife  of  sir 
Godfiiey  Webster.  He  eloped  with  her 
to  England,  and,  on  her  husband  obtaining 
a  divorce,  married  her.  Afler  his  return 
to  England,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 


(^ipo6ition»  and,  on  the  peace  of  Anoen^ 
he  went  to  Spain,  partly  for  his  heakb, 
and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  becomiDg 
more  intimately  accjuainted  with  Spanin 
literatare.  This  visit  produced  his  Ac- 
count of  the  Lif^  ahd  Writings  of  Lope 
de  Vega  (18061  and  some  tiandations 
from  the  Spanish.  In  1866,  he  became  a 
member  of^the  short-lived  whig  admims- 
tration  formed  at  that  time,  m  1806,  he 
edited  the  Histoiy  of  the  Reign  of  James 
II,  by  his  uncle.  He  has  supported  thn 
claims  of  the  dissenters,  exposed  the  re- 
strictions on  the  regency,  aidvocated  the 
cause  of  the  queen,  and,  during  the  oon- 
finemem  of  Napoleon  in  St  I&lena,  ex- 
erted 'himself  in  fiivor  of  the  illustrioos 
captive,  who  acknowledged  his  efforts  by 
the  bequest  of  an  antique  cameo  to  lady 
HoUand. 

HoLLEs,  Benzil,  lord,  an  eminent  polit- 
ical character  of  the  seventeenth  Ccntuiy^ 
the  second  son  of  HoUes  the  first  eari  of 
CJare,  was  bom  in  1597.  He  was  liberal- 
ly educated,  and,  when  his  fiither  had  a 
place  at  court,  vras  playfellow  and  com- 
panion to  prince  Chanes.  The  eari  of 
Clare's  subsequent  discontent  was  commu- 
nicated to  his  sons,  and,  in  the  last  parfia- 
ment  of  James  I,  Denzil  aded  with  m  op- 
position. In  the  pariiament  of  1687,  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  favor  of  liberty,  with 
his  characteristic  ardor  and  courage.  When 
the  three  resolutions  of  the  commons, 
against  popery,  Arminianism,  and  tonnage 
and  ix>undage  by  the  king's  prerogative, 
were  drawn  up,  he  was  one  of  the  two 
members  who  forcibly  held  the  speaker  ia 
tlie  chair  until  they  were  passed.  For  this 
conduct,  refusing  to  give  bail  or  sureties 
for  his  good  behavior,  he  was  condemned 
to  fine  and  imprisonment,  the  latter  of 
which  he  endured  in  the  Tower  for  up- 
wards of  twelve  months.  In  1640,  he  en- 
tered die  long  parliament,  a  determined 
foe  to  the  court,  and  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  Tlie  eari 
of  Strafford  having  married  his  aster,  he 
was  prevented  from  taking  pert  in  the 
prosecution  of  that  minister;  but  be  car- 
ried up  the  impeachment  against  archbish- 
op Laud.  He  was  also  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, the  imprudent  attempt  to  seize  whom, 
in  the  pariiament  house,  formed  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  taking  up  arms.  In  the 
ensuing  war,  the  parliiunent  conferred  on 
him  the  command  of  a  renment,  and  ap- 
pointed him  heutenant  of  Bristol;  but  be- 
coming aware  of  the  deigns  of  the  lead- 
ers of  die  Independents,  he  endeavored  to 
frustrate  them  by  promoting  a  treaty  with 
tho  kinf.    &i  1644,  he  was  one  of  the 
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commiflBianeiB  iqppoiiited  to  cairy  propo- 
mttoDB  of  peace  to  Cbaries  at  Oxfcnnd ;  aud, 
in  1647,  be  made  a  motion  for  disbanding 
the  ajmy,  bat  that  party  was  now 'too 
strong,  and  the  attack  was  letomed  upon 
himself  by  an  impeachment  for  high  trea- 
son. He  coDsidted  his  sa^ty  by  retiring 
to  France,  whence  he  was  allowed  to  re* 
turn  in  1648,  when  he  resumed  his  seat  in 
parliament,  and  was  one  x>f  the  commis- 
sionen  appointed  to  treat  with  the  king  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  He  was  soon  aner 
again  obliged,  by  the  violence  of  the  times, 
to  retreat  to  France,  where  he  remained 
until  the  restoration,  which  he  zealously 
inx>moted.  He  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  house  of  commons  who  waited  im> 
on  the  king  at  the  Hague ;  and  CharieslI, 
befi>re  his  coronation,  advanced  him  to  the 
peerage,  by  the  title  of  lord  Holies  of  In- 
field in  Sussex.  In  1663,  he  wassentam* 
bassador  to  France ;  and  in  1667  was  one 
of  the  English  plempotentiaries  at  Breda. 
Notwithstanding  diese  employments,  he 
remained  a  zealous  ftiend  to  hberty ;  and 
when  the  poUtics  of  the  reijm  tended  to 
make  the  kms  absolute,  lord  Holies  was  a 
conspicuous  leader  of  opposidon.  He  is 
men^ued  by  BariUon,  the  French  am- 
bassador, as  one  of  the  noblemen  who  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  France  to 
thwart  the  suspected  measures  of  Charles 
against  liberQr  at  home ;  but  it  is  at  the 
same-  time  intimated,  that  he  and  lord 
William  Russell  alone  refused  the  money 
ofiered  by  Louis  XIV.  He  died  with  a 
high  character  for  honor,  integrity  and 
patnotLsm,  in  1680,  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age.  In  1699  were  published 
Memoks  of  Denzil  Lord  Holies,  from 
1641  to  1648,  (4to) ;  some  of  his  letters 
and  speeches  have  been  published  sepa- 
rately. 

HoLLET,  Horace,  reverend,  LL.D.,  was 
bom  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Feb.  13, 1761,  and 
in  his  early  childhood  ^e  indications  of 
high  and  generous  quahties.  While  a  boy 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  ago,  he  was 
employed  in  his  fkther's  shop  or  on  the 
fiuin;  but,  showing  a  decided  taste  for  study, 
he  was,  at  the  ace  of  sixteen,  sent  to  school,' 
and  entered  Yale  college  in  1799.  Having 
finished  his  collegiate  course  with  credit, 
he  began  the  study  of  the  law,  which  he 
soon  after  abandoned  for  that  of  divinity. 
In  1805,  he  was  ordained  to  the  pastofu 
charge  of  Greenfieki  Hill,  Fairfiekl,  Conn., 
wbe^  he  continued  three  years,  when  this 
connexion  was  amicably  dissolved.  He 
was  now  at  maturity ;  his  mind  was  active, 
vigorous  and  growing;  his  person  manly, 
graceful  and  impoang,  and  his  ek>quence 


warm  and  inipressive.  In  1809,  he  was 
installed  over  the  society  in  Hollis  street, 
Boston,  where  he  continued  ten  vears,  the 
pride  of  his  people,  from  whom  he  receiv- 
ed every  demonstration  of  affection  and 
esteem.  ,  Mr.  Hotley  had  been  educated  at 
Yale  college,  under  doctor  Dwight,  and,  of 
cottrse,  in  the  Calvinisdc  fidtb.  Further 
studj  and  refiection  had  led  to  a  change 
in  his  religious  views,  and  he  became  Uni- 
tarian in  his  sentiments.  His  sermons 
were  generally  extemporaneous,  or,  if  writ- 
ten, were  seldom  finished ;  they  were  prac^ 
tical,  addressed  eoually  to  the  h^ut  and 
understanding,  ana  di^guished  for  elo- 
quence and  power.  It  was  his  custom  to 
remain  in  his  study  late  Saturday  evenings 
arranging  the  plan  of  his  discourse,  and 
making  notes.  After  a  few  hours'  deq), 
he  returned  to  his  smdy,  without  allowing 
himself  to  be  interrupted  by  a  breakfast; 
BJikd  often  passed  the  day  without  din- 
inff ;  80  that  he  kept  his  mind  fliU  of  his 
subject,  and  constandy  on  the  watch.  In 
1818,  he  accepted  an  invitadon  to  become 
president  of  Transylvania  university  in 
Kentucky.  Here  he  remained  until  1837, 
when  he  was  induced  to  resign  the  presi- 
diency  of  the  institudon,  of  which  he  liad 
elevated  the  character,  and  increased  the 
number  of  the  students.  A  plan  was  then 
formed  of  erecting  a  seminaiy  in  Louisia- 
na, to  be  placed  under  his  dii^ction ;  but 
he  was  taken  sick  while  at  New  Orieans,  in 
the  summer  of  1827,  and,  having  embaik- 
ed  for  New  York,  died  on  the  passage,  Ju- 
fy3L 

Hollis,  Thomas,  an  Engfish  gendeman, 
memorable  for  his  attachu^nt  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  his  services  to  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1720.  He  was  descended  from  a  York- 
dihe  ftmily  of 'dissenters^  and  was  sent, 
afier  a  common  school  education,  to  Am- 
sterdam, in  his  thuteenth  or  fourteenth 
year,  to  learn  the  Dutch  language  and 
merchant's  accounts.  Not  long  aner  his 
return,  in  1735,  lus  father  died ;  and,  being 
now  the  heir  of  a  handsome  fortune,  it 
was  resolved  to  complete  his  education 
upon  a  liberal  plan.  In  1740,  he  took 
chambers  in  Lincoln's  inn,'  but  never  en- 
gaged in  die  law  as  a  profession.  His  at- 
tention seems  to  have  been  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  study  of  the  English  consti- 
tution, and  the  cultivation  of  a  zealous  at- 
tachment for  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  of  the  friendship  of  its  most  eminent 
supporters,  especially  among  the  dissent- 
ers. In  1748,  he  travelled  over  a  part  of 
the  continent,  and  in  1750  engagea  in  an- 
other tour  through  the  remainder.    Find* 
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ing,  OD  his  return,  that  he  could  not  enter 
parliament  vdthout  complianoee  which  he 
did  not  approve,  he  made  collections  of 
books  and  medals,  especially  such  as  pre- 
served the  memory  of  eminent  asserters 
of  libor^,  among  whom  he  highly  regard- 
ed Milton  and  .^emon  8idney.  He  was 
a  fellow  of  the  royal,  antiquarian,  and  oth- 
er learned  societies,  and  niade  many  valu- 
able presents  to  the  British  museum.  He 
presented  a  handsome  collection  of  Eng- 
lish books  to  the  Uhrary  at  Berne,  andali^ 
to  Harvard  coUege,  in  New  England,  to 
which,  in  imitation  of  some  deceased  mem- 
bers of  his  fiimily,  he  was  a  most  liberal 
benefactor.  In  his  own  cOuntiy,  also,  it 
was  one  of  his  leading  objects  to  dissemi- 
nate books  favorable  to  popular  principles 
of  government,  editions  of  maiiy  of  which 
he  caused  to  be  re-printed.  He  died  in 
1774  He  was  very  gehde  and  polite  in 
his  manners,  and  seems  to  have  united 
much  of  the  ancient  stoic  to  the  modem 
partisan  of  freedom  and  general  philan- 
thropist (See  Memoirs  ^  Th&mas  Hoi- 
lis,  by  Thomas  Brcavi  HoUis^.  Londoi^ 
1780.) 

Hollow  Square,  in  the  military  art;  a 
body  of  foot  soldiers  drawn  up  with  an 
enipty  space  in  the  middle. 

HoLLT.  The  American  hoUy  (Uex  opa- 
ca)  is  widely  difiused  throughout  the  U. 
States,  extending  from  about  lat  42°  to 
the  ^ulf  of  Mexico,  and  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  border  of  the  desert  plains 
which  skirt  the  base  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. In  many  parts  of  tieti  district,  it  is 
not  uncommon,  and  adds  to  the  beau^  of 
the  forest  by  its  red  berries  and  brilUaut 
eveigreen  foliage.  It  sometimes  attains 
the  height  of  forty  feet,  with  a  trunk  a  foot 
in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  undulated, 
coriaceous,  dentate,  and  spiny  on  the 
margin ;  the  flowers,  as  m  the  rest  of  the 
genus,  inconspicuous,  cousistiuff  of  a  four- 
toodied  calyx,  four  petals,  and  as  many 
stamens;  and  tli^y  are  succeeded  by 
rounded  lierries  containing  four  osseous 
seeds.  Tlie  wood  is  ven^  hard,  suscepti- 
ble of  a  flue  polisli,  and  more  capable  of 
recei\'ing  a  bmck  color  thou  any  other:  it 
is  used  prkicipaUy  for  veneering  5  the 
black  lines  with  which  cabinet  woiic  is 
frequently  ornamented,  in  tliis  country, 
are  formed  of  tliis  wood,  dyed  in  the  cop- 
pers of  the  hatter.  It  is  a  good  wood  for 
turning,  for  the  cogs  of  wheels,  and  for  the 
pulleys  of  vessels ;  but  for  this  latter  pur- 
pose lignum  vitfiB  is  preferable.  The  Eu- 
ropean holly  is  very  similar  to  the  Ameri- 
can in  size,  appearance,  and  the  qualities 
of  the  wood.    The  L  vomUoria  is  a  shrub, 


inhabiting  the  Southern  States  from  hL 
37°  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  bearing  smooth^ 
elDpdcal  and  seirated  leaves,  an  infiision 
of  which  is  taken  like  tea  by  the  aborig- 
ines, who  ascribe  to  it  extraordinary  vir^ 
tues,  and  are  accustomed  to  aasetnbie  eve- 
ry spring,  with  much  ceremony,  for  the 
purpose  of  drinking  it.  It  is  tonic  and 
diuretic,  and,  in  large  doses,  purgative  and 
emetic.  Three  other  species  of  ilex  m- 
habit  tlie  southern  parts  of  the  U.  States. 
From  its  retaining  its  foliage  during  the 
winter,  the  holly  is  a  very  desirable  tree 
for  shrubberies  and  ornamental  planting. 
As  a  fonce,  it  is  very  eeryiceable ;  and  wh^ 
formed  into  hedges,  it  adiiiits  of  being 
cropped,  and  retains  its  verdure  even 
through  the  severest  winters.  Its  growth 
is  slow,  but  its  duration  is  longer  than  that 
of  most  other  trees.  In  winter,  it  aflbrds 
shelter  to  birds,  and  its  berries  supply  than 
with  food;  and  in  Coraca  the^  are  used 
to  make  a  liquor  somewhat  similar  to  cof- 
fee. The  bark  is  smooth,  and  replete 
with  a  strong  mucilaginous  substance, 
fit)m  which  birdlhue  is  made.  Birdlime, 
it  is  well  known,  is  used  for  tibaring  smaU 
birds.  Among  the  Romans,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  send  boughs,  of  holly  to 
friends,  with  new  year's  gifls,  as  emUem- 
atical  of  good  wishes;  and  in  England  it 
is  used,  as  other  evergreens  are  here,  to 
decorate  houses  at  Chnsdnas. 

Hollyhock  (aUkcsa  rosea);  a  malva- 
ceous  plant,  a  native  of  the  East,  and  very 
frequently  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the 
sake  of  its  ornamental  spikes  of  large  and 
beaudflil  flowers.  The  root  is  biennial, 
and  shoots  up  one  or  several  venr  upright, 
hairy  stems,  which  attain  the  neigfat  <^ 
fix)m  five  to  eight  feet  The  leaves  are 
cordate  at  base,  and  divided  into  firom  five 
to  seven  lobes.  The  flowere  are  subscs- 
sile,  rose-colored,  and  situated  in  the  axik 
of  the  superior  leaves,  thus  forming  a  long 
terminal  spike.  From  cultivation,  many 
varieties  have  arisen,  bearing  flowers,  sin- 
gle or  double,  white,  yellow,  red,  or  ev«i 
almost  bkck.  It  is  a  hardy  plant,  and 
easily  re-produced  from  seed. 

Holmes'  Hole  ;  a  safe  and  commodious 
harbor  on  N.  side  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
in  the  township  of  Tisbuiy,  Mass.  It  is 
formed  by  West  and  East  Chops;  the 
former  of*^  which  is  2i,  and  the  latter  2 
miles,  from  the  head  of  the  harbor.  The 
points  are  21^  miles  apart  The  depth  of 
water  is  from  3i  to  8  fathoms.  Numerous 
vessels,  bound  to  Boston  or  the  east^vard, 
ore  frequently  seen  here  waiting  for  a  feir 
wind.  From  about  1000  to  1200  sail  an- 
chor here  in  the  course  of  a  year.    Here  is 
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a  Tillage  which  contains  a  meeting-house, 
ajxMt-office,  and  80  or  90  houses.  It  is 
83  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Boston.  The  whoJe 
town  of  Hi^miy  contains  a  population  of 
1316,  and  furnishes  good  pilots  for  vessels 
bound  to  Boston  over  the  Nantucket  shoals, 
and  to  New  Bedford. 

HoLSTEiN ;  a  GSerman  duchy,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Sleswick^  on  the  east  by 
the  Baltic  and  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg, 
on  the  south  and  west  separated  firom  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover  by  the  river  Elbe, 
and  washed  by  the  North  sea.  It  con- 
tains 3S85  square  miles,  with  36$2{300  in- 
habitants, mostly  Lutherans.  A  ridge  of 
hills  divides  the  country  from  north  to 
south,  into  two  large  inclined  planer,  nln- 
ninff  down  on  one  side  to  the  Elbe  and 
the  North  sea,  on  the  other  to  the  Baltic. 
The  descent  towards  the  Elbe  is  compar* 
atively  gradual,  and  on  this  side  several 
streams  run  from  the  hk^hlands,  most  of 
which  empty  into  the  Elbe ;  as  the  Alster, 
thePinuau,theKr&kauandtheSt6r.  The 
part  towards  the  Baldc  is  more  hilly,  and 
there  are  only  t%vo  rivers  worth  mention- 
ing, viz.  the  Schwentine  and  the  Trave. 
But  the  lakes  are  numerous^  the  princifial 
of  which  are  the  lakes  Plon  and  Sclent. 
On  the  eastern  declivity,  there  are  some 
charming  spots;  e.  g.,  the  environs  of 
Plon,  Eutin  and  Kiel.  Nearly  all  the 
country  is  fruitfbl^  particularly  the  low- 
lands on  the  Elbe  and  North  sea,  which 
begin  about  20  miles  bek>w  Hamburg,  and 
are  10  miles  broad.  But  a  great  part  of 
the  land  in  the  eastern  descent  may  now 
be  compared  to  the  abpve-mentioned  low- 
lands, principally  in  consequence  of  the 
use  of  marl.  As  for  minerals,  the  coimtiy 
about  Oldee^he  contains  salt  and  lime, 
but  no  metals.  The  animal  and  vegetable 
productions  are  more  important  Grain  is 
almost  always  abundant.  Manu&ctures 
are  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
meet  the  demand.  Manufactures,  there- 
fore, together  vtrith  colonial  ))roducts  and 
wines,  are  among  the  ardcles  of  importa- 
tion. Grahi,  horses,  black  cattle,  butter 
and  peat  are  exported.  The  import  and 
export  of  products  are  very  much  &eili- 
tated  by  the  situation  of  tlie  country  on 
two  seas,  and  would  be  rendered  even 
more  easy  by  the  increase  of  canals  in  the 
countiy.  mmbuig,  lying  ouihe  bordeis 
of  Holstetn,  together  with  Altona  and  LCi- 
beck,  are  important  markets  for  die  con- 
sumption or  domestic  product^  The 
Greenland  seal  and  whale  fisheries  furnish 
many  inhabitants  of  Holstein  with  profita- 
ble employment  Holstein  may  be  called 
a  foftunate  countiy,  for  the  necessaries  of 
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life  cannot  eaaly  fail,  and  are  generally 
fd)'uudaiit  There  are  good  schools  in  the 
principal  cities,  and  a  university  was  found- 
ed in  Kiel,  166^  The  seminary  for  iu- 
structers,  estabhshed  in  Kiel,  1780,  has 
been  of  great  service  in  promoting  general 
education.  December  19,  1804,  bodda^ 
was  abolished.  The  most  important  cities  m 
Holstein  are,  Altona  (q.  v.)  ft^ICickstadt,  a 
fortified  city,  tlie  seat  of  government,  at 
the  junction  of  die  Elbe  and  St6r,  (the  lat- 
ter of  which  here  forms  a  pretty  good  har- 
bor^ containing  900  houses  and  5200  in- 
hfd3itants,  engaged  in  the  Greenland  seal 
and  whale  fisheries;  Rendsburff  on  die 
Eyder,  at  the  termination  of  tlie  canal 
which  connects  the  harbor  of  Kiel  with 
the  Eyder,  is  an  important  fortress,  con- 
taining 7500  inhabitants ;  Kiel.  (q.  v.)  Of 
less  note  are  Seeeberg,  where  is  a  quany 
of  limestone,  Oldeslohe,  where  are  salt 
spring^  Plon,  Itzehoe,  Wilster,  &c.  The 
sovereign  is  the  king  of  Denmark :  for  the 
administration  of  ^sdce,  the  whole  coun- 
try, except  the  cities  and  die  estates  of 
noblemen,  is  divided  into  districts,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  pardcular  courts,  from 
which  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  col- 
lege of  jusac^  or  supreme  court  at  Gl&ck- 
stSdt,  and  fit>m  the  seigneurial  courts  to-the 
district  court,which  is  pardy  filled  by  nobles; 
an  appeal  to  the  king  is  still  allowed  in 
certain  cases.  The  esuiblished  religion  is 
the  evangelical  Lutheran,  but  other  reli- 
gious sects  are  tolerated ;  and,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ecclesiastical  government,  the 
country  is  divided  into  eigltt  provostships. 
Each  provoetship  has  a  consistory,  or  spirit- 
ual court,  composed  of  severed  clergymen 
of  the  dtsdict,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
provost,  which  decides  the  causes  that 
come  within  its  jurisdiction.  From  this 
court,  an  i^peal  may  be  made  to  the  su- 
perior consistory  at  Gmckstadt,  or  supreme 
court,  composed  of  the  clergymen  of 
GKicksteult  and  the  general  superintendent 
The  provost  superintends  the  churches 
and  schools  of  his  district,  and  visits  them 
twice  a  year ;  the  superintendent  does  the 
same  for  the  whole  country.  The  earliest 
history  of  Holstein  is  obscure.  Charle- 
mafue  conquered  the  Saxons  who  inliab- 
ited  this  country,  and  transported  more 
than  10,000  families  across  the  Rhine  in- 
to Flanders,  Brabant  and  Holland.  Hie 
emperor  Lodiaire  erected  Holstein  and 
Storman  into  a  county.  The  contest  be- 
tween Denmark  and  the  ducal  house  of 
Gottorp  was  ended^  1773,  by  the  grand 
prince,  aflerwards  emperor  Paul  I  of  Rus- 
sia, ceding  his  claims  on  Holstein  to  the 
kmg  of  Demnaric,  in  exchange  for  the 
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counties  of  Oldenbui^  and  DelmenhorBt, 
which,  in  1777,  were  erected  into  the 
duchy  of  Holstein -Oldenburg,  and  confer- 
red by  Paul  I  on  the  youn^r  line  of 
€rottorp.  When  the  constitution  of  the 
German  empire  was  abolished  by  the 
confederation  of  &e  Rhine,  the  king  <^ 
Denmark  united  (9th  Sept,  1806]  the 
whole  duchy  of  Holstein  with  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark,  and  took  away  its  exist- 
ing constitution.  In  the  great  J^urojiean 
cn^  of  1813,  the  war  was  carried  into 
Holstein.  The  country  was  occupied  by 
the  combined  Swedish  and  Russian  armies, 
and,  after  a  short  armistice,  a  peace  was 
concluded  at  Kiel  (q*v.),  Jan.  14, 1814.  In 
1815,  the  king  of  Denniark,  as  sovereign 
.  of  Holstein,  was  admitted  into  the  Got- 
manic  confederation.  Holstein  was,  there- 
fore, once  more  connected  with  Germapy, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  establish  a  con- 
stitution in  which  the  estates  should  be 
represented,  accordinir  to  the  decree  of 
the  confederation.  The  prelates  and  no- 
bility of  the  duchy  of  Houteiu  have  made 
application,  in  consequence,  to  the  diet. 

Holt,  sir  John ;  an  English  judge,  cel- 
ebrated for  firmness,  integrity  and  knowl- 
edge of  constitutional  law,  was  bom  in 
16^  and  was  entered  as  gendeman  com- 
moner at  Oriel  college,  Oxford.  Being 
designed  for  the  profession  of  the  law. 
he  became  a  member  of  the  society  of 
Gray's  Inn  in  1658,  was  called  to  dieljMU' 
in  due  course,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  as  a  sound  lawyer  and  an  able  ad- 
vocate. Hisprofessional  eminence  having 
procured  him  the  post  of  recorder  to  the 
ci^  of  London,  he  filled  that  responsible 
office  with  much  ability  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half^  when,the  court  determining  on 
the  abolition  of  the  test  act,  his  uncom- 
promieinff  opposition  to  that  unpopular 
measure  Tost  him  his  situation.  He  con- 
tinued in  disgrace  with  James  till  1686, 
when  he  was  made  seneant-at-l^w ;  and, 
becoming  a  member  of  the  lower  house, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he 
distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  tal- 
ents and  exertions  in  what  is  called  the 
cotwenthn  pariiamint,  that  William,  soon 
after  his  own  establishment  on  the  throne, 
elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  lord-chief- 
justice  of  the  king's  bench,  vrith  a  seat  at 
the  council  board.  In  this  situation  he 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
declining  the  chancellorship,  which  was 
offered  him  on  the  removal  of  lord  Vom- 
ers in  1700,  and  dischargmg  the  duties  of 
his  Mgh  office  with  a  degree  of  resolute 
uprighmees,  which,  however  distastcfiil,  on 
more  occssioDS  than  one,  to  both  the  houses 


of  lords  and  commons,  gamed,  him  popu- 
larity with  his  contemporaries,  and  has  se* 
cureid .  him  the  veneration  of  nosleri^. 
The  only  profosaonal  remains  or  this  aUe 
magistrate  are  his  edition  of  sir  John  Ke- 
lyng's  Reports  "of  XBases  in  Pleas  of  tl» 
Crown,  in  the  Reign  of  Chaiies  H,  with 
Notes,  printed  in  1708,  folio..  Sir  John 
Hoh  died  in  the  spring  of  1709. 

H6ltt,  Lewis  Henry  Christrahcr. 
This  lyric  poet,  who  excelled  peiticidai^ 
in  the  elej^  and  idyl,  was  hom  at  Bfan- 
ensee,  in  Hanover  (17481  He  was  the  too 
of  a  cl^^inan,  was,  wnen  a  boy,  fiveiy 
and  desirous  of  knowledge,  afiec^ioDiiB 
and  pleasing  ;  but  the  loss  (»  fam  mother, 
and  his  sufierings  firom  the  small-^xnc, 
which  attacked  him  in  his  9th  year,  depriv- 
ed him  of  his  gaiety.  His  severe  studieB, 
which  he  often  pursued  until  late  at  ni^ 
also  contributed  to  this  effect  Hn  in- 
clination for  strong  emotion,  and  his  poet- 
ical talent,  were  eariy  devek^ped.  hi 
1765,  his  fiuher  sent  him  to  a  school  at 
Celle,  and,  1769,  to  G6ttingen.  He  itad- 
ied  theology  faithfully,  but  without  neg- 
lecting the  ancient  and  modem  poets,  anl 
without  ceasing  to  exercise  his  own  poet- 
ical talents.  As  eariy  as  1769,  he  had 
gained  the  reputation  of  a  younc  man  of 
genius,  and  K&stner  adnvtted  him  iato 
his  German  society.  He  subsequent^  be- 
came acquainted  with  Bikrger  and  luller, 
and  afterwards  vrith  Voss,  Bcge,  ooom 
Stolbei^,  and  the  other  memben  of  the  so- 
ciety of  poets  at  G^ttingen  at  that  period, 
where  the  ^oung  menuieiB  met  ooee  a 
week,  to  assist  each  other  in  their  labois. 
The  best  of  H61ty^  poems^  even  m  the 
department  peculiar  to  hini,  were  wricten 
at  this  period,  when  he  was  much  excited 
by  the  influence  of  this  assdciatimL  To 
enable  himself  to  remain  at  G6ttingBn,  he 
applied  for  a  place  in  the  phil^ogica] 
semmary,  and  endeavored  to  earn  some- 
thing by  translations  and  by  giving  m- 
struction.  *Love  also  contribute  to  bmd 
him  to  this  city.  Like  Petrarch,  be  be- 
came acquamted  with  a  Laura,  but  never 
made  known  to  her  his  auction.  His 
health  was  undermined  by  severe  study, 
and  his  father's  death  (1775),  whkh  affisci* 
ed  him  deeply,  increased  his  debili^.  Con- 
scious of  the  near  approach  of  death,  he 
Wrote  many  touching  elegies,  and  was  oc- 
cupied with  a  coUectKm  of  his  poems,  when 
he  breathed  his  last,  Sept  1, 1776.  In  ten- 
der elegiac  oridylic  poetiy,  he  is  peculiar- 
ly successfuL  An  edition  ofhispoeros  was 
edited  by  Voss  and  StcJbetg  (17B3),  finaSy 
corrected  and  increased  by  Voss  (1804^ 

Holt  Alluncx.    Safkaog  tosns  the 
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efea  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  indiyjduals, 
to  Hhn  who  consoles  wLen  all  other  hope 
is  gone.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
Ciennans  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  wheu^ 
tor  a  long  series  of  yean,  they  endured  all 
the  horroiB  of  invasion  and  war.  They 
took  refuge  in  religion,  more  pardcularlv 
as  their  simerings  were  conadered  the  di- 
rect consequences  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, which  they  looked  upon  as  a  work 
of  impiety;  The  emperor  Alexander,  as 
is  well  known,  had  also,  at  least  as  early  as 
the  war  with  Napoleon,  acquired  a  reK- 
gious  turn  of  mind,  which  seemed  to  in- 
crease during  the  campai^  in  Germany 
and  France.  All  the  alhes,  in  short,  as 
well  as  their  pec^le,  participated  more  or 
less  in  Hm  deep  rehgious  feeling,  whilst 
Napoleon  was  held  <up  as  the  representa^ 
tive  or  incarnation  of  evil  After  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  this  reUgious  feeling  still  re- 
mahied  strong  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Europe,  fmd  blended  with  their  notions 
of  politics  and  government,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  great  mas&  were,  of  course, 
crude  and  superficial  They  were  induc- 
ed to  helieves  that  religion  mi^ht  be  made 
the  basb  of  international  politics.  Ava^- 
ing  themselves  of  this  feeling,  the  sove- 
ragns  were  enabled  to  form  the  league 
denominnted  the  HoUyMiancty  which  was 
moposed  by  the  emperor  Ale^^&nder  of 
Russia.  Participating  in  the  spirit  above- 
mentioned,  and  desirous  to  become  the 
pacificator  of  Europe  fan  idea  which  ap- 
penns  to  have  flatterea  Napoleon's  ambi- 
tion in  the  first  years  of  his  government), 
and  perhaps  instigated  by  madame  KrCi- 
dener  (q*  v.i  he  proposed  this  union.  Sept 
96, 1815,  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at 
Waterloo  had  cleared  the  way  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  desire  of  establishing  a  set* 
tied  peace  in  Europe.  Alexander,  Fran- 
da  of  Austria,  and  Frederic  William  of 
Prussia,  sign^  with  their  own  hands,  and 
without  the  countersign  of  a  minister,  the 
act  establishing  this  alliance,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  sent  to  the  two  latter  in  the 
band-vniting  of  the  first  Alexander  pub- 
lished the  act  m  1816,  and  at  a  later  pe- 
riod the  two  other  monarchs  Mowed  this 
example.  It  consisted  of  a  declaration 
that,  m  accordance  with  the  precepts  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  principles  of 
justice,  charity  and  peace  should  be  the 
oasis  of  their  internal  administration,  and 
of  their  international  relations,  and  that 
the  happiness  and  rehgious  welfare  of 
their  subjects  should  be  their  great  object 
It  was  aisb  stipulated,  that  the  three  sove- 
reigns should  invite  others  to  become 
memben  of  the  Holy  Alliance.'  We  do 


not  believe  that  Alexander  foresaw  to 
what  violations  of  justice  this  aUiance 
would  lead ;  but  he  is,  nevertheless,  repre- 
hensibte  for  the  consequences  of  a  union 
founded  on  principles  so  indefinite.  The 
sovereigns  were  soon  obliged,  by  the 
course  of  events,  to  become  more  precise: 
and  what  was  at  first  merely  an  act  of 
weakness,  soon,  became  a  conspiracy  of 
the  governments  against  the  nations.  It 
was  distii^tly  understood,  that  the  sove^ 
reigns  became  mem|)ers  of  tiie  league 
personally,  and,  therefore,  no  counter-sig- 
nature of  ministers  was^  necessary  ;  no 
guarantees  were  stipulated.  This  person- 
al union  of  princes  is  either  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  (for  what  is  the  monarch 
persopally,  as  distin^ished  fix>m  a  chief 
ma^strate,  and  considered  vrith  reference 
to  liis  own  private  disposition,  but  a  sim- 
ple individual?)  or  it  implies  that  the 
sovereign  is  a  ruler  in  his  individual  ca- 
pacity, constituted  by  divine  right,  so  that 
he' never  can  be  separated  fiom  the  idea 
of  a  state  or  ffovemment;  but  behind  this 
notion  lurk  iQl  evil  and  tyranh^^,  an  entire 
contempt  of  the  principles  of  justice  and 
sound  sense.  What,  then^  did  tiiese  mon- 
archs personally  pledge  themselves  to  do  ? 
To  nue  according  to  the  principles  of 
justice  and  cliarity.  How  charity  can  be 
made  a  principle  of  political  relations,  it  is 
difficult  to  say ;  and,  as  for  justice,  a  com- 
pact to  be  governed  by  it  in  future  would 
seem  to  imply  that  it  had  not  been  their 
rule  in  times  past  It  had  been  generally 
conceded,  even  by  the  supporters  of  des- 
potic governments,  that  rulers  were  estab- 
lished for  the  good  of  the  people ;  only  the 
people  were  to  be  regarded  in  the  lieht  of 
school-boys,  who  should  submit  implicitly 
to  their  teachers.  The  members  of  the 
holy  alliance,  howeVer,  thought  it  neces- 
saiy  to  moke  a  formal  compact,  to  act 
justiv  towards  their  subjects.  As  regard- 
ed tne  subject  of  iiitemational  relations, 
the  sovereigns  sbovtred  very  htde  political 
vvisdom  when  th^  supposed  that  a  per- 
sonal pledee  could  withstand  the  strong 
current  or  events.  The  native  of  this 
league,  too,  was  ill  cliosen,  besides  being 
arrogant;  since  an  institution  with  a  sim- 
ilar name-^the  holy  ojjiu  (and  not  entire- 
ly dififerent,  in  respect  to  religion,  fix)m 
what  tlie  holy  alliance  turned  out  to  be 
in  respect  to  politics] — ^had  drawn  upon 
itself  the  abhorrence  of  mankind.  As  the 
founders  of  the  holy  alliance  were  a  Rus- 
sian and  two  German  princes,  the  nations 
directly  interested  in  it  s^d  litUe  against 
it  In  Russia,  of  couise,  nothing  was  per- 
mitted to  be  said ;  and  the  Germans  are 
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80  little  versed  in  politics  (md  public  right, 
that,  fiir  from  seeing  through  the  league^ 
they  were  misled  by  their  natural  honhom^ 
mie,  to  consider  it  as  indicating  the  ap- 
proach of  a  new  era  of  Christian  govern- 
ment, or  were  led  to  pnuse  it  from  habits 
of  obsequiousness.  Some  writers,  whom 
we  can  hardly  suppose  to  have  been  ac- 
tuated by  servile  motives,  and  among  them 
even  professors  in  the  universities,  suffer- 
ed themselves  to  fall  into  a  strain  of  ex- 
travagant panegyric,  in  speaking  of  the 
holy  alliance,  whic]i  is  quite  unaccount- 
able ;  while  others  immediately  denounc- 
ed it  One  writer*  says,  that  only  since 
the  establishment  of  the  holy  alliance, 
can  we  speak  of  Christian  politics,  whilst 
history  would  designate  all  former  politics 
as  heathenish,  because  derived  from  the 
Greeks,  Romans  and  barbarians.  Another 
writerf  says,  "Jealousy,  ambitibn,  paswon, 
intrigue,  wiH  be  banished  from  the  circle 
of  the  sovereigns  and  their  cabinets,  and 
Christian  ch^ity  will  take  their  place. 
The  rulers  have  upited  to  rule  accordmg  to 
the  principles  of  love,  of  justice  and  p^e, 
and  to  act  towards  each  other  according- 
ly. A  union  of  crowned  friends,  unit^ 
by  the  ties  of  a  ;ioble  confidence,  will 
watch  for  the  happiness  of  nations,  and, 
by  united  efforts,  remove  evenr  thing  hos- 
tile to  their  repose,  pardcularfy  the  fanat* 
ical  spirit  of  revolution,  which  has  for 
years  disturbed  the  peace  of  nations,  and 
arrayed  them  against  each  other  on  the 
field  of  bfl^e,"  &c.  These  sentiments  were 
adopted  and  echoed  by  a  large  porty.  Let 
us  see,  then,  how  these  crowned  fiiends 
watched  over  the  happiness  of  nations. 
As  early  as  in  1818,  a  congress  was  held 
at  Aix-ia-ChapeUe,  in  which  the  holy  al- 
liance came  out  more  distinctly  with  its 
intentions.  A  Didaraiiim  des  Monoarques 
(Nov.  15, 1818),  signed  by  eiffht  ministers, 
was  issued  by  five  powers  (the  kings  of 
England  and  France  having  acceded  to 
this  alliance  as  individuals,  though  not  in 
their  ofiicial  capacity,  not  being  able  to 
blend  the  two  characters'  with  the  same 
ease  as  the  three  other  monarchs).  The 
declaration  stated  that  peace  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  alliance,  and  tlie  system  of  fe- 
gitmaU  gtaUHtu  was  announced.  The 
Cwiservaitwr  mphicdy  at  Petersburg 
(March  14,  1817),  had  already  dveu  the 
views  of  the  monarchs  in  regard  to  what 
they  thought  to  be  justice  and  charUy, 
From  this  congress  dates  the  beginning 

*  The  article  Ho/y  Alliance^  in  the  Converscu- 
tiims'Ltxicon. 

t  The  article  HoUj  Alliance,  in  the  Khenish  Con- 
verscU.  lexicon. 


of  those  congressional  politics,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  in  the  article  Congnsfj 
and  the  great  conspiracy  of  kings  to  sub- 
due the  hberal  spirit  men  br^lnnr  out 
aJl  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  A1  the 
European  sovereigiis  finally  became  mem- 
bers of  the  holy  ^liance,  except  the  popie, 
who.  of  course,  could  not  b^  a  member  of 
a  religious  league,  without  being  at  its 
head.  TTie  German  princes,  soon  after 
the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapeflc  (q.  rX 
becan  their  persecutions  of  the  liberu^and, 
in  November,  1819,  a  German  congress 
^vas  held  at  Vienna,  at  which  Mettemich 
presided,  and  whi^  lasted  until  May, 
1820.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
the  holy  alliance,  at  least  several  of  the 
powers  as  members  tliereo^  held  a  cbn- 
ffress  at  Troppau  (q.  v.)  on  account  of  the 
disturbances  in  Spain,  and  whm  the  rev- 
olntion  in  Naples  broke  out,  the  congress 
was  transferred  to  Laybach,  in  Caniiola, 
where  the  right  of  armed  intervention  (i.e^ 
a  forcible  interference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  any  nation,  whose  condition  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  views  and  Christian  in- 
tentions of  the  crowned  fifiendsl  already 
agreed  upon  at  Troppau,  was  mplomati- 
cally  adtnittcd  into  the  international  law  of 
the  powers  of  the  European  continent. 
Afrer  the  Austrians  had,  as  the  phrase 
was,  restored  i^uiet  in  Italy,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia  issued  a  proclaination, 
that  the  justice  and  dismterestedness 
which  had  hitheito  guided  the  councils 
of  the  sovereigns,  would  always  be  the 
rule  of  their  politics.  In  1822,  the  chief 
powers  and  tlieir  adherents  held  a  new 
congress  at  Verona  (see  Con^nss),  on  ac- 
count of  the  insurrections  m  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  the  political  state  of  Italy 
and'  Greece.  The  war  of  France,  or  rath- 
er of  the  ;Bourbons,  against  Spain,  in 
1823,  was  a  consequence  of  this  congroas. 
We  all  know  the  deplorable  consequences 
of  this  invasion.  Spain  was  tlirown  back 
into  baiharism.  For  the  Christian  views 
of  the  holy  aUiance  respecting  Greece, 
see  Grsece,  page  96 ;  ana  as  to  Italy,  no 
unprejudiced  visitor  of  tliat  coimtiy  will 
assert  that  it  is  happy  under  tlie  watchful 
care  of  the  holy  alliance.  As  the  views 
of  the  holy  alliance  became  more  decided- 
ly manifested,  Endand  drew  off  from  it, 
and,  after  Canninjrs  appointment  as  secre- 
tary of  fbreign  affairs,  she  refused  to  in- 
terfere with  the  internal  affiura  of  Spain, 
through  the  duke  of  Wellington,  the  Eng- 
lish nunister  at  Verona.  The  manner  in 
which  the  principles  of  the  alliance  were 
viewed  by  the  U.  Statesy  appears  from 
the  menage  of  president,  M€Uiroe(1825)| 
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in  ivhich  be  declared,  that  any  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  the  European  powers,  to  ex- 
tend the  system  of  national  inteiference 
to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere,  would 
be  considered  as  dangerous  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  U.  States ;  and  that  any 
interposition,  by  any  European  power,  for 
the  [Nirpose  of  controlling,  in  any  manner, 
the  governments  of  America  which  had 
estaUished  their  independence,  would  be 
considered  as  the  manifestation  of  an  un- 
fKendly  disposition  towards  the  U,  States. 
(See  CongrtM  of  Panama,  voL  iii,  p.  435.) 
The  constant  violation  of  the  promises  to 
provide  for  civil  liberty  in  Gembany  and 
Italy ;  the  suspension  of  the  constitution 
of  Poland;  the  benumbing  oppression  ex- 
tended all  over  the  European  continent : 
the  arrogant  proscription  of  all  forms  of 
ffovemment  not  a^reeinff  with  its  views; 
uie  assertion  of  divme  rignt  and  legitima- 
cy, in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age ;  many  persecutions  and  sufferings  to 
which  virtuous  citizens  have  been  sub- 
iected,-^is  the  sum  of  what  has  been  done 
trjr  this  league.  It  is  highly  probable  too, 
that  the  late  French  government  had  re- 
ceived promisee  of  support  from  the  allies 
before  issuing  its  fatal  ordinance  In 
future,  the  aJhes  will,  of  course,  have  not  a 
fnend,  but  on  opponent,  in  the  French  ffov- 
emment The  readiness  of  the  members 
to  acknowledffe  the  independence  of  Bel- 

g'um,  is  a  ^0M>f  that  the  holy  alliance 
ks  been  compelled  to  abandon  its  princi- 
ples of  <<legitmiate  stability  f  and,  m  &ct, 
the  people  at  this  moment  oblige  each 
monarch  to  direct  his  attention  so  much 
to  his  own  affiurs,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  still  existinff.  But  certain- 
ly, should  the  people  be  overcome,  it 
would  show  its^  in  all  the  fierceness  of 
tyranny.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  of 
the  doctrine  of  leffitimacy,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  by  the  holy  alliance, 
'^  sophisny  lent  her  colors  to  the  most*  ex- 
travagant pretensions  of  tyranny,"  and,  in 
case  of  the  success  of  these  pretensions 
(which  may  God  avert],  tyranny  would 
lend  the  most  formidable  weapons  in  its 
arsenal  to  sophistry.  We  may  observe,  in 
conchision,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  mon- 
archs  have  imited  to  keep  down  the  peo- 
ple, liberty  has  become  the  common  cause 
of  all  nations. 

Holt  Ghost.    (See  Ghost,  £%.) 
Holt  Ghost,  Order  of  the.    (See 
Ghost,  Order  of  the  Holy.) 
Holt  Offick.    (See  tnqtdsitwiL) 
HoLTHBAD ;  a  seaport  town  of  Wales, 
ntuated  near  the  point  of , the  peninsula  or 
island,  which  projects  from  the  western 
34* 


coast  of  the  ide  of  Anglesey,  and  now  a 
place  of  coDfflderable  unportance,  since  it 
has  become  the  great  port  of  conununica- 
tion  to  the  Irish  capital,  and  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  mail  packets.  A  pier  has 
been  constructed,  to  allow  vessels  to  land 
or  sail  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  A  light- 
house is  .erected  on  the  island  of  South 
Stack.    The  town  of  Holyhead  consists 

C'  loipally  of  a  lon^  street,  with  detached 
dings.    Populauon,  2195;  278  miles 
north-west  of  London. 

HoLTOKE,  Edward  Augustus,  M.  D., 
the  son  of  the  reverend  Edward  Holyoke, 
a  president  of  Harvard  colleffe,  was  bom 
August  1, 1728,  old  style,  in  me  county  of 
Ewex,  Massachusetts.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard,  in  1746,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  tfie  following  yean  In 
1749,  he  beam  to  practise  his  profession 
in  Salem.  He  never  was  as  rar  as  fifty 
miles  fi^om  the  ^t  on  which  he  was 
bom.  He  was  twjce  mairied,  and  had  a 
numerous  ofi^ring.  He  died  March  31, 
1839,  being  then  over  one  hundred  years 
of  age.  Doctor  Holyoke  was  always 
deemed  an  acute  and  learned  physician, 
and  a  good  anatomist  and  surgeon. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  the 
first  president,  of  the  medical  society 
of  Massachusetts.  He  published  various 
scienti^  disqui8ition&  He  was  versed  in 
natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  He  sel- 
dom passed  a  day,  for  the,  first  six^  years 
of  his  practice,  without  noting  down  some 
&ct  or  observation^  forming  an  incredse 
of  his  professional  knowledge.  His  me- 
teorological observations  were  recorded 
daily  for  80  years.  When  he  was  92 
years  old,  he  performed  the  operation  of 
paracentesis.  Several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished physicians  of  New  England  were 
educated  under  his  tuition.  He  cor- 
responded with  eminent  phikwophers 
abroad.  In  a  letter  written  bv  him,  so 
late  fts  October,  in  the  year  182B,  he  men- 
tions, that  he  was  blessed  with  an  excel- 
lent constitution ;  that  he  maintained  his 
health  by  constant  exercise,  havinff,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  30  and  80,  tSways 
walked  in  the  practice  of  his  profession ; 
that  be  was  not  particular  in  his  diet,  but 
temperate  as  to  quantity,  and  that  he  had 
a  good  set  of  teeth,  but  lost  them  all, 
through  their  gradual  decay,  by  his  80th 
vear.  His  temper  was  cheerful;  he  kept 
his  passions  under  due  restraint  He  as- 
cribed his  longevity,  in  part,  to  **  his  always 
having  taken  care  to  have  a  full  proportion 
of  sleep."  He  ate  very  fieely  of  aO  kinds 
of  firuit  His  hearing  and  memory  were 
impaired  for  the  last  30  years  of  hia  hfo, 
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but  even  afier  he  had  attamed  his  100th 
year,  he  took  interest  in  the  investigation 
of  medical  subjects,  and  wrote  letters 
which  ahow  that  he  still  possessed  clear- 
ness and  strength  of*  understanding. 
When  he  was  45  ^ears  old,  he  requu^ 
for  his  sight  the  aid  of  convex  gfaasea. 
These  he  employed  for  40  years^  when 
his  eyes  gradually  improved,' and,  at  tlie 
dme  of  his  death,  he  was  able  to  read  the 
&iest  print  without  the  help  of  i^ectacles. 
His  medical  brethren  of  Salem  and  Bos- 
ton united  in  giving  him  a  public  dinner 
on  his  one  hundredth  birtli  day.  An  in- 
teresting memoir  of  his  lifb  and  character 
has  been  published  lit  the  request  of  the 
Essex  medioal  society. 

HoLTROOD,  Palace  Aim  Abbet  of,  in 
Edinburgn,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Old  Town.  The  abbey  was  founded 
in  1198,  by  David  I,  and  was  used  as  the 
royal  cemeterv.  It  is  now  entirely  in  ru- 
ins. The  na&ce  is  a  large  (quadrangular 
building  or  hewn  stone,  with  a  court 
within,  surrounded  by  a  piazza.  It  con- 
tains a  gallery  150  feet  long,  in  which  are 
portraits  of  all  the  Scotti^  kings.  It  is 
now  used  at  the  election  of  the  sixteen 
peers  of  Scotland,  to  represent  their  order 
m  parliament  In  the  north-west  tower, 
the  bed-chamber  of  the  unfortunate  Mary, 
with  the  remains  of  her  (^rimsoa  damask, 
bed,  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  an  adjoining 
cabinet,  from  wliich  Rizzio  was  dragged, 
and  murdered  in  her  presence.  A  large 
pordon  of  it  was  repaired  for  the  Boul:- 
bon  princes,  who  redded  here  after  die 
revolution.  It  has  since  been  occupied  by 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  hereditary  keener  of 
the  palace,  and  other  noblemen  ana  per- 
sons with  interest  enough  to  procure 
admission,  and  again  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  BouflKins,  after  they  were 
compelled  to  leave  France  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830. 

Holt  Water,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  church ;  water  which  has  been 
consecrated  by  prayers,  exorctan,  and 
other  ceremonies,  to  sprinkle  the  faithful 
and  things  used  for  the  church*  ."Bytliis 
benediction,''  says  the  Dicficnnaire  de  Thi" 
d^ie  (Toulouse,  1817— -a  Catholic  work), 
**  Se  church  implores  God  to  purify  those 
who  use  it,  from  sin,  to  avert  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  enemy  of  salvation  and  the 
snar^  of  this  world.  In  the  apostolic 
constitutions,  the  holy  water  is  called  a 
means  of  expiating  sins,  and  putting  the 
evil  spirit  to  flight^  It  is  contained  in  a 
particular  kind  of  vases,  probably  in  im- 
itation of  the  brazen  sea  of  the  Jews,  at 
Uie  doors  of  chorchesy  and  abo  within 


them  at  certain  places,  firom  which  the 
Cathohcs  sprinkle  themselves  before  pcay- 
er.  Htiy  water  is  also  often  found  in  the 
chambers  of  the  CathoUes,  and  is  used 
befoip  prayer,  particularly  before -gmng  to 
bed.  The  Reman  Catholic  church  seems 
to  consider  holy  water  not  only  symbol- 
ical of  the  purity  of  the  soul,  but,  in  certain 
cases,  a&  effectual  in  exorcism.  In  Rome, 
animals  are  also  sprinkled  with  holy 
water,  on  a  certain  feast,  to  keep  them 
healthy  and  thriving.  The  Protestants 
renounced  the  use  of  holy  water,  probably 
from  a  fear  that  it  would  be  considered, 
like  amulets  or  relics,  as  something  effica- 
cious in  itself,  without-the  repentance  com- 
manded by  the  church.  Ablutions  haTe 
always  been  used  by  pagans  and  Jews, 
and  the  sprinkling  whh  water  is  typical  of 
washing  or  ablution.  Protestant  writeis 
assert  that  vessels  were  not  placed  at  die 
doom  of  churches,  for  washing  the  hands^ 
before  the  4th  century,  and  that  the  water 
was  not  blessed  for  this  puipose.  until  the 
6di  century ;  but  Catholic  wriien  con- 
sider it  to  be  proved,  that  this  custom  is 
handed  down  from  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tlea  (SeefadierLeBrun,JE^p^dttO^ 
rimonieSf  voL  i,  p.  76.) 

Holywell  ;  a  town  and  parish  ofNoith 
Wales, .  in  Flintshire,  formerly  an  incoa- 
siderable  village,  but  now  become^  from 
its  mineral  riches,  and  the  vast  manufee- 
tures  carried  on  in  tlie  neighlMnhood,  a 
rapidly  improving  and  flourishins^  tonv. 
In  this  di^ct  the  great  1^  mmcs  df 
Flintshire  are  situated.  The  prindpal 
manufactures  round  Holywell  are  immense 
copper  and  brass  woiks^  besides  cotton 
mills  and  silk  works.  The  situatkiti  is 
recommended  by  the  easy  access  to  the 
sea,  and  the  vicmity  of  the  Flintshire  coal 
pits.  The  machinery  at  these  woiks  is 
set  in  motion  by  a  stream,  occasionally 
aided  by  steam,  which  issues  from  the  re- 
mai*able  holy  well  of  St  Winifiied.  boil- 
ing up  with  violence  as  from  a  caldron. 
Population,  8309. 
IIoMBiTRo.  (See  Hes9t'HonAurg.) 
Home  is  etymologically  the  same  with 
the  German  hamj  not  any  longer  employ- 
ed as  a  substantive,  and  fbrmeriy  signir  ' 
an  enclosure  as  well  as  an  enclosed  f 
also  a  tent  The  German  Htxmndh  isan 
e2q;>res8ive  word  for  one's  countiy,  but 
no  European  language  has  a  word  ex- 
pressive of  the.  same  ideas  of  inde- 
pendence and  comfert  as  the  EngUsh 
Aojiie,  With  the  southern  nations,  this 
may  be  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
their  happiness  is  not  so  closely  connected 
^vith  a  particular  residencei  whilst  an  £^ 
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lirinnan,  ohUged  by  his  climate  to  seek 
for  true  comfort  ivithin  doors,  accu- 
mulates there  his  means  of  happiness. 
The  word  retains  the  same  expressiveness 
among  all  peofile  of  English  descent 
When  Used  ui  reference  to  one's  country, 
it  has  the  sense  of  the  German  HeimaUL 
The  word  was^  commonly  used  in  the 
American  colonies^  before  the  revolution, 
in  reference  to  England.  At  tjjie  present 
day,  advertisements  continually  appear  in 
the  Calcutta  papers  of  vessels  ^  bound 
home,"  meaning  to  England. 

Hoik,  Henry  (lord  Kaimes),  a  Scotch 
jad^  eminent  for  his  writings  on  various 
subjects,  was  descended  from  a  noble  fam- 
ily. He  was  bora  at  Berwick  in  1696, 
and  received  his  education  from  a  private 
tutor  at  home.  In  1712,  he  was  bound  to 
a  writer  of  the  signet,  butj  amUtious 
of  becoming  an  advocate,  he  zealously 
supplied  the  defects  of  his  education,  and 
fitted  himself  for  the  bar,  to  which  he  was 
called  in  1724.  He  soon  acquired  reputa- 
tion by  a  number  of  publications  on  the 
civil  and  Scottish  law,  the  first  of  which, 
consisting  of  Remarkable  Decisions  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  appeared  in  1728.  This 
was  followed,  in  1732,  by  Essays  on  sev- 
en\  Subjects  in  Law.  During  tbe  troubles 
in  1745  and  1746,  he  sought  shelter  in  re- 
tirement, the  fruits  of  wMch  appeared  in 
1747,  in  his  Essays  upon. several  Subjects 
concerning  Britisli  Antiquities.  Iii  1757 
appeared  his  work,  the  Statute  Law  of 
Scodand  abridged,  with  Historical  Notes ; 
in  1766  and  17od,  additional  Decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Session ;  and,  in  1777,  his 
Ehiddations  respecting  the  Common  and 
Statute  Law  in  Scotland.  lu  1752,  he  be- 
came a  judge  of  session,  and  assumed, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Scotland,  the 
tideoftoniKaimes.  From  his  youth  be  had 
agreattura  for  metaphysical  disquisition, 
ai^  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
bishops  Berkeley  and  Butler,  doctor  Clarke, 
and  mher  eminent  reasoner&    In  1752,  he 

Sublislied  Essays  on  the  Principles  of 
lorality  and  Natural  Reliirion,  in  which 
he  advocates  the  doctrine  of  philosophical 
necessity.  His  Introductiou  to  the  Art 
of  Thinking  (12mo.,  17G1)  is  useful  to 
young  persons.  In  1762,  he  published  his 
Elements  of  Criticism  (3  vols.,  8vo.l  in 
which,  discarding  all  arbitrary  rules  or  lit- 
erary compositioiv  he  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish a  new  theory  on  the  principles  of 
human  nature.  Its  chief  defect  is  an  un- 
necessary multiplication  of  original  tastes 
or  principles.  He  followed  this  elaborate 
work,  in  1773,with  two  quarto  vols.,  entitled 
Sketches  of  die  Histoiy  of  Man,  which  is 


ingenious  and  entertaining,  but  not  always 
founded  on  the  best  information.  In  1776^ 
a|  the  age  of  80,  he  published  the  Gen- 
ifeman  Farmer ;  being  an  Attempt  to  im- 
prove Agriculture,  by  subjecting  it  to  the 
Test  of  Rational  Principles,  (8vo.).  He  died 
in  1782,  at  the  age  of  8a 

Home,  John,  a  dramatic  writer,  was 
bom  near  Ancrum,  in  Roxbunrbsbire,  in 
1724.  He  vnis  educated  at  Edinburgh, 
for  the  church.  In  1745,  be  took  up  aims 
on  the  royal  side,  and  was  made  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  but  contrived  to 
escape,  and  wras  licensed  to  preach  in 
1747.  Afler  visidng  London,  he  was  set- 
tled as  minister  at  Athel^aneford,  in 
East  Lothian,  where  he  composed  his 
tragedy  of  Agis,  which  was  refused  by 
the  London  roanagcrs.  His  Douslas  being 
also  refused  by  Garrick,  the  author  had  it 
performed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1756,  himself 
and  several  of  his  clencal  brethren  being 
present  For  this  departure  from  the 
usages  of  the  chureh  of  Scotland,  the 
author  was  threatened  with  ecclesiasdcal 
censures,  and  in  consequence  resigned  his 
living,  and  ever  afler  acted  and  appeared 
as  a  layman.  As  a  persecuted  man,  he 
was  coraplUnented  on  this  occasion  by 
David  Hume,  who,  in  a  strain  of  hi^  pan- 
egyric, addressed  to  him  his  Four  Disser- 
tations. His  Doufflas  became  a  stock 
piece.  Several  other  dramatic  attempts 
by  him  completely  failed.  The  Siege  of 
Aquilea,  the  Fatal  Discovery,  Alonzo, 
and  Alfred,  had  not  even  temporary  suc- 
cess. His  History  of  the  RebelHon  of 
1745 — 6  (4to.),  also  disappointed  public 
expectation.  He  died  in  1808,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  85. 

Homer  and  the  Homerides.  Tlie  lit- 
tle which  we  know  of  the  life  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  poets,  is  ver^  un- 
certain. According  to  common  tradition, 
bis  father  was  Mseon,  his  mother  Critheis, 
and  he  was  a  child  of  love,  bom  on  the 
river  Meles,  not  far  from  Smyrna.  Hence 
be  was  called,  from  his  father,  Mttomdis^ 
and  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Mdesigenes 
(bom  on  the  Meles).  Other  genealogies 
are  also  given.  It  is  well  Imown  that 
seven  cities  disputed  for  the  honor  of  be- 
ing his  birthplace :  Smyrna,  Colophon, 
Chios,  Argos,  Athens,  Rhodes  and  Sala- 
mis :  instrad  of  the  two  latter,  however, 
some  mention  Cmnse  and  Pylos.  If  we 
seareh  his  poems  for  indications  of  his 
birthplace,  we  shall  find  several  passages 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
Hved  in  Asia  AGnor,  probably  in  Ionia,  or 
in  a  neighboring  island.  (See  Wood's  es- 
say On  the  Original  Genius  of  Homer.) 
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According  to  the  hymn  to  A[n>I]o,  quoted 
by  Thucydidee,  he  lived  in  Chioe.  Smyr- 
na and  Chioe  seem  to  have  the  strongest 
arguments  in  their  fiivor.  If  we  inquire 
ftrther,  When  did  Homer  live  ?  the  same 
uncertainty  meets  us.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  should  be  referred  to  the  10th, 
9th  or  8th  century  before  Christ  The 
second  date  is  the  most  probable.  Phe- 
mioB  and  Pronapides  are  mentioned  as  his 
teachers,  according  to  a  late  bioffniphy, 
which  is  destitute  of  authority.  The  mk- 
ny  journeys  which  he  is  said  to  have  made, 
not  only  throudb  Greece,  but  also  through 
Phcenicia  and  Egypt,  seem  to  have  been 
attributed  to  him  merely  on  account  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  nav- 
igation of  his  tune,  displaved  in  the 
poem.  If  Homer  vras  realJy  blind,  as 
rausanios  declares,  he  certainly  cannot 
have  been  so  from  his  birth,  font  would 
be  imposrable  for  a  man  bom  blind  to 
ffive  such  descriptions  of  visible  thin^  as 
,  he  does.  Some  have  represented  hun  as 
a  blind  schoolmaster,  and  others  as  a  blind 
beffgar,  who  was  obliged  to  sing  lus  songs 
before  the  doors  of  the  rich  for  bread. 
This  assertion  is  inconsistent  with  all  we 
know  of  the  ancient  Greek*  bards  and 
theu*  manner  of  life.  If  not  rich  and 
powerful,  they  were  at  least  respected  and 
esteemed,  and  equally  welcome  in  the 
assemblies  of  citizens,  in  the  palaces 
of  princes,  and  at  public  sacrifices.  If, 
dierefore.  Homer  was,  as  indeed  is  proba- 
ble, a  wandering  singer,  he  pertainjy  was 
no  beggar.  Of  the  circumstances  of  his 
death,  we  know  as  litde  which  can  be  re- 
lied upon.  Yet  his  grave  has  been  shown 
on  the  island  los  (now  Nio).  So  htde  do 
we  know  of  Homer !  But  what  if  there 
never  was  such  a  person  as  Homer  ?  Ac- 
cording to  an  old  tradition,  he  is  descend- 
ed, in  the  fourteenth  d^^ree,  from  a  Tbra- 
cian  bard ;  the  names  ofhis  mother,  &ther 
and  grandfather  have  reference  to  poetry. 
What,  then,  if  this  genealogy  (as  is  the 
case  with  man^  of  the  mytholopcal  rep- 
resentations of*^  other  subjects)  is  merely 
an  allegorical  history  of  poetry,  whicli  was 
brought  firom  Thrace  througli  Thessaly  to 
Greece,  and  thence  passed  to  Asia  Minor  ? 
Homer,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  a  col- 
lective name,  and  signify  an  Ionian  school 
of  poets,  in  which  poetry  was  learned  and 
handed  down  from  generation  to  aenera- 
tion.  (See  the  celebrated  Frederic  Sahle- 
cel's  HUUny  qf  Oit  Poetry  qf  (he  Greekg,) 
On  this  supposition,  the  contradictory  ac- 
counts of  Homer  might  bo  explained. 
More  distinct  information  on  these  pomts 
is  perhaps  contained  in  the  poems  which 


we  poMees  under  the  name  of  Homer. 
Twenty-four  poems  are  ascribed  to  him, 
which  are  lostt  Those  which  ar^  extant  are 
the  Uiad,  Odvsaey,  Batrachomyomadhliiy 
Hymns  and  Epigrams.  Criticism  decides 
that  all  four  of  these  cannol  be  ascribed 
to  Homer.  The  Batrachomyomadiia 
(L  e.,  the  Batde  of  the  Fro(p  and  Mice),  a 
mock-heroic  poem,  is  evidently  merely 
an  attempt,  and  a  successful  one)  to  trar- 
eety  the  Ifiad  and  Odyssey,  and  its  ccmi- 
tentSj  lanffuage,  and  tlie  customs  to  which 
it  refers.  Betray  a  much  later  ace.than  the 
other  Homeric  poems.  The  Hynms  are 
diiefly  of  an  epic  charactOT,  and  essen- 
tially different  from  those  of  Orf^eus,  and 
are  only  firagments  of  ancient  Cyclic  po- 
ems^ or  premdes  of  rhapsodies  $  they  are 
also  considered  by  the  more  acute  eiilics 
to  be  of  a  much  later  age  tlian  the  vmro 
mat  epics,  and  not  to  be  by  the  Ionic 
bard.  There  remains,  then  (as  the  Epi- 
grams are'out  of  the  quesaon|,  only  the 
two  laroer  poems,  tlie  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
from  ^icn  we  can  form  any  judgment 
of  Homer.  The  whole  mass  of  stories 
in  these  poems  revolves  round  two  great 
centres ;  the  one,  a  renowned  nation- 
al enterprise,  redolent  of  youthful  vi^or 
and  the  gloiy  of  coura^  (as  cmicenr- 
ed  of  by  nations  in  theur  in&ncy,  veiy 
difierent  from  moral  firmness,  or  even 
from  the  military  valor  of  our  times);  the 
other,  a  fUU  picture  of  domestic  li^  united 
with  the  charming,  the  wonderful  of  dis- 
tant countries,  aira  exhiMting  A  mode)  oT 
sagacity,  victorious,  at  last,  over  a  thousand 
obstacles.  We  do  not  mean  that  the 
works  exhibit  a  settied  plan,  based  upon 
these  leading  ideas,  and  to  which  aU  the 
parts  are  subservient,  but  that  such  is  the 
result  to  which  we  are  brought  by  put^k^ 
together  all  the  parts  of  the  two  poems. 
Eveh  the  ancients  felt,  that  the  Odyan^ 
was  composed  in  a  very  different  spint 
from  the  Iliad,  which  has  much  more  fire 
and  elevation.  The  stvle  of  the  two  po- 
ems is  different  In  the  Diad,  one  book 
often  contains  forty  similes,  whilst  the 
whole  Odyssey  contains  but  twenty.  Lon- 
ffinus  (ch.  33)  speaks  at  length  of  the  diA 
ference  between  the  Diad  and  the  Odjrs- 
s^  ;  according  to  him,  the  author  of  tbe 
Uiad  resembles  the  rising,  and  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey  the  settuig  sun.  The  tone 
of  complaint  which  prevails  in  the  Odys- 
sey  is  cited  as  a  confirmation  of  the  sup- 
posed okl  age  of  the  writer.  Some  Alex- 
andrine scholars  received  the  nanoe  of 
ehorixonUs  (i.  e.  the  separatinff]^  becawae 
thev  believed  the  poems  to  be  by  diflEeient 
aumois.    In  the  Odyssey,  the 
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ideas  add  mythology  are  different  fh)m 
those  of  the  Oiad.  What  is  done  in 
the  Diad  by  his,  is  performed  in  the  Odys- 
sey by  Mercuiy.  No  god  or  goddess  is 
precisely  the  same  in  both  poems ;  the 
figures  have  chan^.  The  Olympus,  the 
notions  of  the  lungdom  of  the  shades, 
the  costume  of  the  gods  in  their  inter- 
course with  mortals,  are  difibrent ;  cus- 
tonns,  manners,  moral  nations,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  are  advanced.  The  supposition, 
therefore,  that  the  two  poems  belong  nei- 
ther to  the  same  poe^  nor  te  the  same 
ag|e,  is  obvious,  and  cannot  be  entirely 
reiected.  WoU^  the  famous  German  phi- 
lologist, went  stiU  fiuther  in  his  ProUf^omr 
ena  to  Homer,  and  maintained  new  views 
respecting  the  ancient  epic  poems  of  the 
Greeks  in  geneiid,  and  the  Homeric  in 
particular.  Neither  the  whole  Eicd,  nor 
the  whole  Odyssey,  is,  according  to  liim, 
the  work  of  one  author,  but  each  was 
originally  a  series  of  songs  of  difierent 
pacts.  The  proofs  of  this  assertion  are 
the  following :  In  the  time  of  Homer,  tlie 
art  of  writing,  if  mvented,  was  at  least  not 
in  common  use  among  the  Greeks,  and 
not  carried  so  far  as  the  wnting  of  books. 
But  if  Homer  did  not  know  how  to  write, 
he  could  never  have  conceived  the  idea 
of  composing  works  of  such  extent  The 
Greeks,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  were  not  so 
iar  advanced  in  civilization  as  was  neces- 
sary for  the  composition  of  such  a  whole ; 
because,  though  there  is  by  no  means  an 
entire  unity  of  plan  in  tliese  poems,  par- 
ticulariy  in  the  Iliad  (as  has  often  been 
asseited  ;  in  fact,  all  perfections  have  been 
attributed  to  these  poems),  yet  it  is  an 
artificial  composition,  and  die  Odvssey  is 
stiD  more  so  ;  this  circumstance  does  not 
agree  with  tfie  state  of  civilization  in  wliich 
the  Greeks  must  have  been  at  that  eariy 
period,  according  to  bll  appearances.  In 
addidon  to  this,  there  is  in  the  poem  itself 
a  great  inequality,  pardcularly  between 
the  first  and  last  books.  From  the  19th 
to  the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad  are  traces  of 
a  tone  of  thinking  and  expression  foreign 
to  the  preceding  part  of  the  work.  Rt)in 
the  8tn  book  we  perceive  marks  of  the 
process  employed  to  connect  the  rhapeo- 
•ciies.  Finally,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  the 
language  was  not  carried  to  such  a  gram- 
madcal  perfection  as  it  appears  in  both 
poems,  and  according  to  Hermann  (edit. 
OrpLjp,  687),  the  metre  is  not  the  same  : 
thus,  for  instance,  a  very  great  difference 
in  this  respect  is  observable  between  the 
lath  and  23d  book.  The  result  of  all 
these  investigadons  is,  that  neidier  of 
these  epics  is  mm  one  author,  nor  of  the 


same  age.  Several  parts  may  be  discov- 
ered, vviuch  form  wholes  by  themselves  ; 
for  instance,  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  books 
form  one  rhapsody--the  victories  of  Hec- 
tor. Other  parts  also  form  v^holes  of 
themselves ;  some  of  them  were  evidendv 
inserted  at  a  later  period,  as  was  acfpowf- 
edged  by  the  ancients ;  among  them  are 
the  catalogue  of  ships,  the  games,  the  ep- 
isode of  Dolon,and  others.  The  quesdon 
then  is,  How  were  these  separate  parts 
combined  into  two  wholes?  For  centu- 
ries, these  parts  were  detached  son^^  pre- 
served by  the  riiapsodists,  the  favorites  of 
the  Ionian  Greeks.     Lycurgua,  about  a 

g^neradon  after  Homer,  first  btou^t  the 
omeric  poems  into  tlje  mother  countty, 
on  his  return  from  Crete  and  Asia.  Three 
centuries  later,  Pisistratus  and  the  Pisis- 
tratidse  began  to  collect  the  works  of  Ho- 
mer, and  ordered  that  they  sBould  be  an- 
nually sung  at  the  feast  of  the  Panathenaea^ 
by  the  riiapsodists.  After  they  had  been 
reduced  to  vmting,  and  put  in  order,  they 
lihderwent  repeai^  revinons,  their  de- 
ficiencies were  supplied,  they  were  con- 
tinued, and  at  last  received  their  present 
form  finm  the  labors  of  the  Alexandiine 
scholars.  These  epics  also  owe  their 
division  into  24  IxKiks  to  these  learned 
men,  according  to  the  number  of  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  (For  the  periods 
which  are  to  he  distin aiished,  see  Won 
and  Schlesel,  hi  the  woik  ahready  quoted.) 
The  scholars  engaged  in  this  labor  were 
called  diaskeuastes  (L  e.  editors).  Before 
these  dioBkeuasUs,  therefore,  we  cannot 
speak  of  an  Iliad  or  an  Odyssev.  Hiey  , 
have  not,  then,  in  aH  probalnhty,  their  orig* 
inal  form,  because,  even  on  the  siipposidoB 
of  the  most  fiuthful  tniflidon,  deviations 
firom  die  original  would  be  unavoidable  in 
so  king  a  course  of  time.  These  changes 
became  sdll  more  considerable  by  the 
boldness  of  the  j^rammarians  in  c^h^ctinr 
the  various  readmgs,  and  the  rejection  of 
passages  became  so  fiiequent,  as  to  give 
rise  to  a  jMoverb— to  cast  Homer  out  of 
Homer.  Not  only  single  passages,  but 
whole  rhapsodies  were  rejected.  From 
these  chncumstances  we  can  judge  how 
much  we  have  or  know  of  the  original 
Homer.  The  (so  called)  J9bmmc«K>rft5  are, 
then,  chiefiy  fragments  of  different  authors, 
and  the  one  Homer  becomes  sevend  Ho- 
merides,  L  e.  bards  of  the  same  Ionian 
school  (see  Greek  lAkrohBre)  fit>m  which 
Homer  himself  proceeded,  and  over  which 
he  may  have  presided.  The  poets^  how- 
ever, are  property  called  HommdUy  or  de- 
scendants of  Homer,  because  they  all  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  beautifullonian  epic  school 
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If  we,  nereitfaeles^  continue  to  speak  of 
HofMr*8  poems,  it  is  partly  in  conformity 
to  custom,  partly  because  the  real  Hornet) 
whose  existence  cannot  be  positively  de- 
nied, may  have  furnished  the  ground  of 
these  poems,  and  peihape  composed  a  con- 
siderable port  or  them.  However  this^ 
may  be,  this  critical  view  (which  has 
found  adversaries  in  Horles,  Vosb^  St 
Croix,  Mannert,  Hug,  Bouterwek,  &c) 
only  denies  the  chtu^aoter  of  a  re^lar 
epic  to  the  Homeric  songs, — an  epic  in 
which  an  ori^^nal,  artificial  unity  embraces 
the  whole,  and  stricthr  subjects  all  the 
single  parts  to  a  plan,  which  bvids  together 
the  whole  poem ;  and  on  the  whole  nothing 
is  lost  but  the  niles  which  certain  critics, 
blindly  following  Aristotle,  derived  firom 
that  pretended  mtioIc.  A  mechanical  and 
dramatical  unity,  foreign  to  the  epic,  has 
been  attributed  to  those  poems,  which 
may  be  denied  the  Homeric  songs,  without 
injury  to  their  poetical  value.  Thou^ 
there  is  no  single,  unintenrupted  action  m 
these  poem%  yet  action  is  in  seneral  th^ 
life  of  the  Homeric  poeUy.  Nowhere  do 
we  find  a  pause  in  the  action,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  a  poetical  picture  or  description ; 
every  thin^  is  in  a  constant  progress ;  it 
grows  before  our  eyes.  But  every  mode 
of  expressing  action  is  not  compiatible 
witli  the  epic ;  a  passionate  description 
would  pass  over  into  lyric  or  dramatic  po- 
etry. Homer's  heroeq  may  be  moved  by 
the  stron^iest  passions  ;  the  rqiresentation 
of  them  IS  always  calm.  What  the  poet 
relates  finds  its  way  to  eveiy  feelinff  heart, 
but  he  himself  never  shows  his  reeUnes, 
neither  inclination  nor  dislike.  TotaOy 
lost  in  his  subject,  you  never  perceive  his 
individuality.  Thft  the  poems  are  not 
necessarily,  on  this  account,  the  work  of 
one  man,  appears  firom  the  fiict  that  this 
was  more  or  less  the  characteristic  of 
classic  dh.  Thou^  the  poet  is  himself  a 
Greek,  he  speaks  impartially  of  the  Tro- 
jans. There  is  nothing  in  the  poems 
Mrhich  makes  us  impatient  for  the  oenoue- 
meiit.  A  uniform  aevelopement,  in  con- 
stant pro^p«ss,  IB  the  character  of  the  Ho- 
meric emc.  Herder  therefore  says  of 
him :  ^  The  truth  and  wisdom  with  which 
he  unites  all  the  sulijects  of  his  world  in  a 
living  picture,  the  firmness  of  every  stroke 
in  all  the  personages  of  this  immortal  pic- 
ture, the  divine  freedom  with  which  he 
contemplates  the  characters,  and  paints 
their  virtues  and  vices,  their  successes  and 
disasters — ^this  is  what  renders  Homer 
unique,  and  worthy  of  immortality."  We 
cannot  entirely  agree  with  this  view  of 
Homer,  because  in  Shakspeare  thisim- 


partiiliQr  and  abcnnce  of  individoality  is 
at  least  equally  great,  and  much  more  ad- 
mirable, as  he  is  a  dramatic  poet,  and  the 
display  of  character  is  thereibre  bis  para- 
mount object  In  what  we  have  already  aud, 
we  have  indicated  what  we  ooosider  the 
chief  beauty  of  Homer.  Few  of  his  char- 
acters are  of  an  elevated  stanip.  What, 
for  instance,  is  the  greatness  or  his  chief 
hero,  Achilles  ?  The  estoellence  of  Homer 
consists  in  the  simple,  true 'and  diversified 
representation  of  one  powerfiil  actko, 
which  vras  national,  and  therefore  aU-en- 
groesuig;  a  representation. which,  tboe^ 
alwavB  calm,  is  alwm  true.  Itis,  in  one 
word,  the  poetical  mithfiilness,  the  cahn- 
nees  and  devotion  of  the  f^oet,  together 
vridi  the  beauty  of  his  language,  which 
render  Homer  great  If  it  were  only  for 
die  chaste  and  yet  powerful  use  of  the 
noblest  idiom  ever  ^pokea,  so  harmoni- 
ous, finely  organized  and  expressive,  the 
pages  of  the  Ionian  epic  would  amply 
repay  perusal  If  the  Homeric  poems  had 
always  been  considered-  in  a  sunple  and 
imprejudiced  manner,  finee  finom  the  influ- 
ence of  a  thousand  pedantic  theories  and 
exaggerations,  they  would  have  had  fewer 
pretended  admirers,  but  more  who  tmly 
relished  diem.  (For  some  excellent  re- 
marks on  this  point,  see  A.  W.  Schkgel^ 
criticism  of  Gothe^  Harmemn  und  DorAu, 
For  some  finrther  observations,  see  the  ar- 
ticle J\/%bdvingenUe(L)  Germany  poasesses 
the  best  truislatiou  of  Homer,  by  tiie 
great  scholar  J.  H.  Voes ;  diere  are  abo 
many  other  translations  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, WoITs  translation  of  100 
of  the  Odyssey  (in  his  .^naUckt)  < 
the  highest  excellence  of  which  a 
lator  is  capable  ;  but  the  rules  vrhich  he 
prescribea  to  himself  of  a  doee  adheieDoe 
to  the  original  cannot  be  expected  lo  be 
carried  through.  The  English  venion  of 
Pope  IB  rather  a  panqihraae  than  a  trans- 
lation, but  the  beauty  <^  its  diction  his 
made  it  a  standard  English  classia  Cow- 
per's  version  is  much  more  fidthful,biit 
inferior  in  beauty  of  language.  Sotbriiy, 
the  translator  of  Oberon  and  of  the  Geor- 
gics,  is  now  engaged  in  translating  the  Diad. 
Among  the  editions  of  Homer  are  thoae  of 
Clarke  (London,  1729^-40,  4  voIsl,  4ta, 
often  reprinted) ;  Emesd  (Leipsic,  175^ 
64,5  volk,  and  1824  et  sea.) ;  Wolf  (latest 
edition,  Leipsic,  1817, 4  voL^  Heyne  (Ifiad 
only,  Leipsic^  1802  etseq.,  8  vols.)  So  much 
has  been  written  for  the  explanation  of 
Homer,  that  a  mere  enumeration  of  the 
titles  of  the  works  wouki  fill  a  volume. 
We  may  mention  WolPs  and  Kni^t^ 
Prolegomena,  Feith's  Homeric  Antiquitiei^ 
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De  Marte^  Essay  on  th^eCivilizatioii  of  the 
Chneeks  iu  the  Time  of  Horned,  Halhkan's 
Homeric  Peychology,  several  works  on  the 
Morality  andXheoloey  ofHomer,by  H^rne, 
Heriesy  DelbrCick,  Hermann,  Voss,  Wag- 
jier ;  on  the  Geogn^hy  of  the  Homeric  Po- 
ems, by  Sch6nemaiui,  Schlichthorst,  A.  W. 
Schle^l,  Voos  and  V61cker.  Even  on  the 
ipedicme,  mineralogy,  and  the  general  stock 
of  knowledge  contained  in  Homer,  works 
are  not  wanting.  We  may  mention  also, 
for  the  general  reader,  FuiXman's  lUos- 
trations  of  Homer  (des^^ns  from  Homer's 
descriptions),  and  Tischbein's  Homer, 
after  Antiques,  with  Explanations  by 
Hepe. 

HOM  EROMA8TIx(fifOm*0/i9^  and  navrt^av, 

to  flagellate),  the  Scourge  of  Homer;,  a 
flumame  of  Zoilus. 

Home-Sickness,  in  medicine  ^ogUdgia, 
The  namrol  feelinff  of  grief  at  a  separation 
Aom  die  paternal  home  and  native  soil, 
becomes,  in  men  of  great  sensibility,  who 
go  to  a  different  climate  (especially  from  a 
mountainous  to  a  champaign  codntry), 
and  are  surrounded  by  different  scenery, 
without  active  occupation,  a  real  disease. 
It  shows  itseff  bv  a  deep  inelanchdy,  un- 
der which  the  whole  nervous  system  in  a 
short  time  8ufler&  The  mind  of  the  patient 
is  filled  widi  thoughts  of  his  country,  and 
with  associations  which  serve  to  recall  it 
The  de^ue  of  seeing  it,  and  despaur  of 
mtifymg  the  desire,  engross  him.  As 
die  disease  of  the  nerves  increase^  cposms 
eome  on.  The  respiration  of  the  individ- 
ual becomes  difficult,  interrupted,  and 
consists  almost  wholly  of  siffhs.  His  ap- 
petite is  lost.  A  deadly  pBleness  extends 
over  all  his  countenance,  and  his  sight 
grows  dim  and  weak.  His  heart  b^ts 
immoderately,  and  throbs  with  the  slight- 
est £M>tion.  His  secretions  become  irreg- 
ular; congestions  afterwards  originate  m 
die  noblest  orpins ;  deep  flies  from  him, 
or  consists  pnncipally  of  dreams,  which 
are  filled  with  the  scenes  he  has  left. 
Sudden  death  sometimes  puts  an  end  to 
diis  situation ;  but  more  commonly  a  slow, 
nervous  and  hectic  fever  ensues,  which 
carries  off  the  individual,  if  it  is  impossible 
to  overcome  the  disease.  '  A  return  to 
has  home  is  the  most  eflfectual  remedy. 
The  confidence  that  this  "will  happen  has 
cured  many.  But  when  this  is  impossible, 
agreeable  occupation  is  a  better  remedy 
cbian  n^dicine. 

Homicide  is  either  justifiable,  excusable 
or  felonious.  Of  the  nrst  sort  is  the  killing 
of  public  enemies  in  battle,  in  the  proeecu- 
tion  of  a  declared  war,  in  pursuance  of  the 
cfdeiB  (pven  by  commanden  duly  com* 


missioned.  So  where  a  crime  is  punidi- 
able  capitally  according  to  the  laws,  the 
judge  is  bound  to  condemn  the  criminal 
to  death,  and  the  sheriff  or  other  executive 
officer  to  carry  the  sentence  into  eflect,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  sentence  of 
condemnation.  But  the  judge  must  have 
jurisdiction  of  the  offence,  and  be  duly 
commissioned,  and  the  executive  officer 
must  be  empowei^  to  cany  the  sentence 
into  effect,  and  must  perform  the  execu- 
tion in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law, 
otherwise  the  execution  of  the  criminal 
will  make  l^e  judg^  or  the  officer,  as  the 
case  may  be,  guilty  of  criminal  homicide. 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  being  doubtful  of  the 
validity  of  his  commission  under  Crom- 
weU,  declined  sitting  as  judge  in  a  capital 
case.  So,  too,  yfhere  an  officer  of  justice 
IS  resisted  in  tHe  execution  of  his  office, 
in  his  attempt  to  arrest  a  person  in  a  crim- 
inal, or,  as  is  maintained,  even  in  a  civU 
case,  he  is  not  obliged  to  give  back,  but 
may  repel  force  wim  force,  and  if  the 
person  resisting  is  unavoidably  killed,  the 
homicide  is  ju^ifiable,  for  few  men  would 
quietly  submit  to  arrest,  i^  in  case  of  re- 
sistance, the  officer  viras  obliged  to  give 
back.  But  if  the  party,  instead  of  resist- 
ing, attempts  to  avoid  an  arrest  by  ffight, 
the  officer  is  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  justi- 
fied in  killing  lum  to  prevent  his  esc^. 
It  is,  hpWBver,  laid  down  as  law,  that  if  a 
felony  be  committed,  and  the  felon  at- 
tempts to  fly  flt)m  justice,  it  is  the  duty  of 
eveiy  man  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to 
prevent  an  escape;  and  if,  in  the  fresh 
pursuit,  the  party  be  killed,  where  he  can- 
not be  taken  alive,  it  will  be  deemed  a 
justifiable  homicide.  And  this  justifica- 
tion is  not  limited  to  those  who  may  wit- 
ness the  act  of  felony,  but  extends  to  all 
who  join  in  the  fresh  pursuit  The  same 
rule  applies  to  cases  of  an  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  a  felon,  to  break  awffjr  and  escape, 
afler  he  has  been  arrested,  and  is  on  the 
way  to  gaoL  So  if  a  party  has  been  in- 
dicted for  felony,  and  will  not  permit  him- 
self to  be  arrested,  the  officer,  havine  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest,  may  lawfully  Rill 
him,  if  he  cannot  be  taken  alive.  But  this 
is  to  be  understood  only  of  officers,  and 
not  of  private  persons.  Magistrates  and 
officers  authorized  to  suppress  and  dis- . 
perse  mobs,  are  justified,  by  the  common 
Jaw,  in  taking  the  requisite  measures  and 
using  the  requisite  force  for  this  purpose, 
though  it  extend  to  the  killing  of  some  of 
the  rioters.  An  English  statute  of  21 
Edward  I  provides  fbr  a  case  of  forcible 
resistance  of  treq;)asserB,  which  is  not  ap- 
plicable in  the  U.  States,  where  there  is  no 
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amilar  law.  It  relates  to  trespasses  in 
parks,  and  provides  that  if  a  piurker,  for- 
ester or  wairener  finds  a  trespasser  in  bis 
grounds,  intending  to  do  damage  therein, 
who  will  not  yield  after  hue  and  cry  made 
to  sduid,  but  flees  or  defends  himself,  if  he 
is  IdDed  in  the  attempt  to  Uike  him,  the 
homicide  shall  be  no  crime.  And  a  strik- 
ing application  of  this  law  is  mentioned  in 
Hale^  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  in  the  case  of 
«ir  William  Hawkesworth,  who,  being 
weary  of  life,  after  Uaming  his  porker  fur 
Jbis  negligence,  and  ordering  him  to  exe- 
•oute  the  law  rigorously  against  any  one 
who  should  enter  the  park  for  the  purpose 
of  stealing  deer^  went  himself  into  the 
psrk,  by  night,  when  he  could  not  be  dis- 
tmguished  by  the  keeper,  and,  on  beuig 
^uestione^  and  refusing  to  stand,  was  shot, 
and  the  homicide  was  considered  justifi- 
able. The  law  arms  eveiy  member  of  the 
community  with  the  power  of  life  and 
death  for  the  {M^vention  of  atrocious  felo- 
'  Hies  accompanied  with  Ttoknce  and  per- 
aonal  danger  to  others  ;  as,  in  case  of  an 
attempt  to  murder  or  rob,  or  commit  burg- 
lary or  arson,  the  person  making  the  at- 
tempt may,  by  the  common  law,  if  he 
cannot  be  otherwise  prevented,  be  killed 
on  the  spot,  and  the  law  will  not  recognise 
the  act  as  a  cringe.  In  cases  of  this  sort, 
in  order  to  justify  the  homicide,  it  must 
appear  that  there  were  good  grounds  for  a 
suspicion  that  the  person  killed  had  a  fe- 
lonious-intent  Thus  in  Levels  case, 
reported  by  Croke,  Levet  bei^g  awaked 
by  one  of  his  servants,  and  told  that  there 
were  thieves  in  the  house,  got  up,  and 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  searched 
the  difterent  rooms  to  find  the  thieves. 
A  servant  had  concealed  Frances  Free- 
man, a  visitor  of  hers,  in  the  butten,  not 
wishing  her  to  be  seen,  and  Levet^s  wife 
discovering  Frances,  it  being  too  dark, 
however,  to  distinguish  her  clearly,  called 
out  to  her  husband  that  she  had  found  the 
thieves,  and  he  thereupon  went  into  the 
buttery,  and,  thrusting  with  his  sword  in 
the  daric,  killed  Frances.  The  homicide 
was  held  to  be  justifiable,  tliougk  sir  Mi- 
chael Foster  expresses  a  doubt  whetlier 
sufiicient  caution  had  been  used.  But 
lord  Hale  considers  it  to  be  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  iguorance  of  the  fact, 
and  the  strong  grounds  of  th^  tnisptcloti, 
afibrd  a  sufficient  excuse.  The  cases 
Bkct^j  mentioned  of  justifiable  homicide, 
are  those  in  which  the  pubHc  autliority 
and  laws  are  directly  concerned.  The 
laws  of  society,  however,  leave  eveiy  in- 
dividual a  portion  of  that  right  of  personal 
defence  with  which  he  is  mvestod  by 


those  of  nature.  If  one  may  interpose  ta 
prevent  an  atrociouscrime  against  societj, 
wh^«  he  is  not  himself  in  any  pergonal 
danger,  the  laws  will,  a  Jbiiiorij  peimit 
him  to  defend  himself  against  attacks  upon 
his  own  person.  This  right  may  be  more 
clearly  explained  in  ccmnexioQ  with  the 
subject  of  felonious  homicide,  usuattv 
classed  under  the  titles  of  mixrc^  ao^ 
ma^idaughter ;  for  this  latter  term,  thougii 
etymologically  coinciding  with  the  term 
homicide^  is  usually  apptied  to  cases  of 
blamable  homicide.  Murder  is  the  kill- 
ing of  a  person  who  is  under  the  protec- 
tion of  tlie  lavfTB,  vnth  midice  prepense, 
either  express  or  implied.  Mauce.is  the 
distinguisning  characteristic -of  murder. 
It  is  not  necessaiy,  in  order  to  c(Nisticute 
the  crime  of  murder,  that  the  slayer 
should  have  the  direct  intention  of  kiUuif. 
If  the  act  be  done  with  a  wicked,  depraved, 
malignant  spirit,  a  heart  r&gardless  of  so- 
cial duty  and  deliberately  bent  upon  mi^ 
chief,  it  is  charactjsrized  by  what  the  lavi- 
denominates  malice,  though  it  may  not 
result  fiiom  any  enmity  or  grudge  agaii^t 
the  particular  \ictim.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  a  man  resolves  to  kill  the  first  person  be 
may  meet,  a  homicide  committed  in  pur- 
suance of  such  a  resolution,  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  malice  contemplated  by  the 
law  as  the  characteristic  or  murder,  al- 
though the  parties  may  never  have  known 
each  other.  So  if  a  man  wantonly  dis- 
charges a  gun  among  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple, whereby  any  one  is  killed,  the  act  will 
DC  done  mm  that  depravity  of  di^)osition 
which  the  law  considers  malice.  Another 
instance  of  this  intention  of  murder  is,  the 
purposely  or  wantonly  letting  fall  a  hea\-y 
body  fit)m  the  top  of  a  house,  or  other 
liei^it,  into  tlie  street,  where  people  are 
known  to  be  frequently  passnig,  and 
whereby  any  one  is  killed.  T^e  very 
definition  ef  tliis  crime  imports  that,  like 
all  otlier  crimes,  indeed,  it  can  be  eom- 
mhted  only  by  a  free  agent  The  crime 
presupposes  a  will,  motive  or  disposition, 
on  the  part  of  the  perpetrator.  Nor  wiH 
any  mere  threat  so  far  take  away  his  free- 
dom of  action  as  to  excuse  him  for  killinir 
a  third  party,  thouffh  the  coercion  iiaed 
for  this  purpose  mi^t  exonerate  him  fix>nx 
a  contRLCt  made  luider  its  infhience.  An 
idiot  or  insane  person  carmot  commit  this 
crime.  But  drunkeimess  is,  in  seueral,  no 
excuse  for  homicide,  though  ue  act  be 
done  under  its  immediate  influence.  But 
in  the  case  of  tlie  U.  States  against  Drew» 
reported  in  the  sjxth  volume  of  Mason^ 
Reports,  Mr.  Justice  Stoiy  lield  that  where 
a  ix;rson  had  been  so  long  in  the  habits  oC 
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hitempcnmce,  as  to  cause  theidnd  of  in- 
saoity  known  under  the  name  of  mania  a 
pctu,  and  was  accordingly  subject  to  an 
estabUsfaed  derangement  of  mind,  an  act 
of  homicide  by  such  a  person  was  npt 
mnrder,  but  that  he  was  to  be  considered 
as  insane,  and  not  responsible  for  crimes 
any  more  than  if  his  mental  disorder  had 
been  caused  by  any  other  vice,  or  without 
any  fault  on  his  part  The  manner  of 
killing  is  not  material.  Whetlier  it  be 
by  sword,  poison,  beating,  imprisonment, 
starvation,  or  exposure  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  will  be  equally  mur- 
der. A  son,  who  cruelly  and  unnaturally 
exposed  his  sick  father  to  the  open  air 
during  inclement  weather,  hereby  his 
death  ^as  occasioned,  was  held  to  be 
guilty  of  murder ;  and  so  was  a  woman, 
who  caused  the  death  of  her  child  by 
leaving  it  in  an  orchard  scantily  covered  by 
leaves,  whereby  it  perished ;  and  so,  also, 
persons  having  the  care  of  a  child,  who 
caused  its  death  by  removing  it  from  par- 
ish to  parish  without  supplying  it  sufficient 
sustenance.  A  master  who  compejled  his 
apprentice  to  sleep  on  boards,  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  thereby  occasioned 
his  death,  was  held  to  be  guifty  of  murder. 
TTiis  crime  may  be  committed  by  mere 
advice  and  encouragement.  In  the  case 
of  the  Commonw^th  against  Bowen, 
reported  in  the  Massachusetts  Reports, 
vol  13,  p.  356,  a  prisoner  bein^  con- 
demned to  deadi,  and  the  day  of  his  exe- 
cution appointed,  was  advised  by  another 
to  commit  suicide,  and  disappouit  the 
sheriflf  of  the  execution  and  the  multitude 
of  the  spectacle.  He  did  commit  suicide, 
and  the  court  instructed  tlie  jury  that  if  the 
act  was  done  in  pursuance  and  in  conse- 
<|uence  of  such  instigation,  it  was  an  act 
of  murder  by  the  instigator.  As  to  tlie 
person  on  whom  a  murder  may  be  com- 
mitted, tlie  English  books  say  it  must  be 
one  "  in  the  peace  of  the  king,"  tliat  is,  a 
person  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  as  is  one  of  the  pubhc  enemy,  if  he 
is  in  the  country  and  not  participating  in 
the  war.  An  infant  unborn  is  within  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  it  is  laid  down 
that  if,'  in  consequence  of  poison  gi\'en  or 
wounds  inflicted  before  the  birth  of  a  child, 
which  is  afterwords  bom  alive,  it  dies  soon 
after  its  birth,  tlie  act  is  murder.  The  act 
of  suicide  is  considered  by  tlie  law  to  be 
murder,  and  the  person  making  away  wltli 
himselij  is  accordingly  styled  a  seff'-mur- 
derer ;  and  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  those  of  tlie  U.  States,  have  here- 
tofore attempted  to  punish  this  crime  by 
directing  that  the  bodv  of  a  suicide  should 
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be  ignonuniously  buried.  But  this  was 
only  punishing  the  surviving  relatives  and 
ftiends  of  the  deceased  for  his  oflfence ; 
and  though  it  should  be  admitted  to  be  a 
discouragement  of  suicide,  it  would  be  a 
very  questionable  justification  of  the  law, 
which  will  appear  ftom  applying  the  same 
rule  to  any  other  oftence;  as,  for  instance,  we 
may  suppose  that  if  a  man  knew  that  all  his 
relatives,  friends  and  neighbors  would  be 
whipped  for  any  tlieft  he  might  commit,  he 
might  thereby  possibly  be  ind  uced,from  mo- 
tives of  humaninr,  to  refitdn  from  thieving ; 
but  tlie  chance  of  this  salutary  influence  up- 
on a  ^clous  mind,  would  hardly  be  a  sum- 
dent  justification  of  tlie  law.*  These  tews, 
inflictmg  punishment  upon  the  living  by 
the  ignominious  sepultureof  suicides,  nave 
accoitlingiy  been  very  rarely  put  into  exe- 
cution, and  the  laws  themselves  begin  to 
disappear  fix>m  the  statute  book.  The 
lines  of  distinction  between  felonious  and 
excusable  or  justifiable  homicide,  and  be- 
tween manslaughter  and  murder,  are,  in 
many  cases,  mce  and  difficult  to  define 
with  precision.  But,  in  general,  the  ac- 
cused has  the  advantage  of  any  uncertainty 
or  obscurity  that  may  han^  over  his  case, 
since  tlie  presumptions  of  law  are  usually 
in  lus  favor.  Tne  characteristic  distinc-' 
tion  laid  down  m  the  books  between  mur- 
der and  manslaughter  is  the  absence  of 
mdice  in  the  latter.  Most  of  the  instances 
of  homicide  which  come  under  the  term 
mamlcaighiar^  are  those  which  the  law 
considers  excusable.  Sudden  provocation 
may  be  an  excuse  for  striking  another  with 
the  hand,  or  with  a  stick  hfeld  in  the  hand, 
without  the  intention  to  give  a  deadly 
blow,  and  though  death  ensue,  the  party 
may  not  be  guilty  of  murder.  It  is  made 
a  question  whether  mere  words,  unaccom- 
panied by  acts,  such  as  menacing  gestures, 
are  a  sufficient  provocation  to  justify  a 
blow  or  violence  which  results  m  homi- 
cide. Where  a  person,  whose  pocket  was 
picked  in  a  crowd,  to  avenge  himself, 
threw  the  pickpocket  into  a  neighboring 
pond,  intending  only  to  duck  him,  and  the 
man  was  drowned,  it  was  held  to  be  only 
manslaughter.  For  though  a  bodily  harm 
was  intended,  yet  the  injury  which  ap- 
peared likely  to  resuU  from  the  act,  was 
not  greater  than  the  provpcation  seemed  to 
excuse,  or  at  least  palliate.  One  circum- 
stance, showing  the  degree  of  malice,  or, 
rather,  showing  its  presence  or  absence, 
is  the  kind  of  weapon  used  in  giving  a 
wound  on  a  sudden  provocation;  and 
another  circumstance  of  importance  is 
the  feet  of  the  weapon's  being  ahneady 
in  the  hand  or  not,  for  going  to  seek  a 
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weapon^ves  time  for  deliberation.    The 
grouDd  or  excuse  of  homicide,  io  case  of 

Srovocation  mereljr,  is  the  supposed  sud- 
en  passion,  some  influence  of  which  the 
law  concedes  to  the  frailty  of  human 
nature.  But  the  excuse  of  self-defence 
goes  sdll  further ;  and  where  a  man  is  at- 
tacked, so  that  his  own  life  is  endangered, 
or  in  such  way  that  he  may  reasonably 
suppose  it  to  be  so,  he  may  repel  the 
attack  with  mortal  weapons.  One  of  the 
most  frequent  cases  of  manslaughter  is  that 
occasioned  by  sins^le  combat ;  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  firm  hold  which  the  point  of 
honor  has  taken  of  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  west,  this  has  long  been  among  the 
most  difficult  subjects  onesislation.  (See 
Dud.)  The  crime  of  murder,  in  its  most 
aggravated  degree,  is  punished  with  death 
throughout  the  civilized  world ;  and,  in 
Engird  and  a  greater  part  of  the  U.State8, 
this  crime  is  so  punisned  without  excep- 
tion. But  in  Pennsylvania  and  some 
other  of  the  states,  oolj  murder  in  the 
first  degree,  that  is,  with  deliberate  intent, 
or  committed  with  circumstances  of  great 
atrocity,  is  a  subject  of  capital  punishment ; 
murder  in  the  second  deja^ree,  or  of  a  leas 
aggravated  character,  bem^  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  pubhc  penitentiaiy 
for  a  lon^r  or  shorter  period.  Man- 
slaughter 18  punished  by  imprisonment 
only,  or  by  imprisonment  and  fine. 

HoMiLiDS,  Godfirey  Augustus,  music- 
director  in  the  three  priuci^  churches  at 
Dresden,  one  of  the  greatest  organists  and 
composers  of  church  muaic  of  his  time,bom 
Febnuuy  2, 1714,  at  Rosenthal,  on  the  Bo- 
hemian fiiontiers,  was  made,  in  1742,  or- 
flanist  at  a  church  in  Dresden.  He  died 
June  1, 1785.  Few  of  his  compositions 
have  been  printed. 

HoMMEL ',  the  name  of  several  great  ju- 
rists in  Saxony.— 1.  FBrdmand  Mgustus 
Hommd  was  born  at  Leiptdc.  in  1697,  veas 
professor  of  law  and  a  member  of  the  su- 
preme court  in  the  same  place.  He  died, 
after  a  life  devoted  industriously  to  the  sci- 
ence of  law  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
ticeu  in  1766.  His  worics  show  his  philo- 
sophical mind  and  mat  leeal  erudition.—^ 
Cnarks  FtrdiiumdnommtL,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  in  1733 ;  in  1750,  taught 
law  at  Leipsic,  and,  in  1756,  was  made 
professor  of  the  decretals.  After  having 
received  many  honors  and  tides,  he  died 
in  1781.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
jurists  of  his  a£e.  Besides  his  labora  in 
the  science  of  tow,  he  contributed  to  in- 
tix>duce  a  better  and  purer  language  in  the 
German  courts.  Besides  the  law,  he  was 
well  versed  in  many  other  branches  of 


scitooe,  as  l^B  BSbUoOttea  Jum  tUMMea 
d  Saracenorum  ArMcti,  his  Jwrinrudadia, 
NtminwHbu&  ,  ilbubraiaj  and  faifl  many 
academical  writings  prove.  Among  fas 
works  are  his  German  Flavius,  that  is,  di- 
rections for  drawing  up  sentences,  both  ia 
civil  and  criminal  cases  (4th  edit,  aug- 
mented and  corrected  by  doctor  Kleio^ 
Bayreutl^  laOO,  2  vote.) ;  iokfljMMfo  Qiuef- 
Honam  w  Ftnv  quotidU  obvementimm  (7 
vols.,  4th  edit,  Leipsic,  1783--87, 4to.),  of 
which  the  seventh  volume,  edited  by  K6b- 
sig,  contains  HommePs  life ;  his  OUecte- 
merito  Jb^  jFVtidStz^Leipac,  1755, 4to.);  his 
work  on  Rewardsand  PuniahmentB,acconi- 
ing  to  the  Turkish  Laws(2dedit.,  1772),&^. 

Homo  Novus  (Latin,  a  new  man) ;  in 
ancient  Rome,  a  person  of  [debMn  birth, 
and  the  first  of  his  femily  that  held  a  co- 
rule  office,  ^th  the  right  of  putting  a  wax 
image  of  himself  in  the  atrium  of  Iub 
house  (jus  imaginum\  which  placed  him 
in  the  class  of  nobiUi.  The  dj|;oity  thas 
acquired  descended  to  his  chikhen. 

HoMsoPATBT  ;  the  name  of  a  syman 
of  medicine,  introduced  by  Samuel  Bah- 
nemann  (q.  v.),  and  which,  for  about  90 
yean,  has  attracted  much  attention  in  Ger- 
many, and,  of  late,  in  other  countries  abo. 
Tlie  name  expresses  the  essentiai  cfaaiae- 
ter  of  tlie  new  system,  which  consisiB  in 
this<-4hat  such  remedies  should  be  em- 
ployed against  any  disease  as,  in  a  heakfay 
person,  would  produce  a  similar,  bat  not 
precisely  the  same  disease  (from  if^  nAv). 
The  fundamental  principle  of  tfala  system 
is,  therefere,  sitrnUa  nmilibus  curmtw. 
To  find  such  medicines  against  any  givn 
disease,  experiments  are  made  on  beakfaj 
persons,  in  order  to  determine  the  efi^  on 
them.  In  the  conviction  that  every  dis- 
ease carries  witli  it  a  great  suscepdbility 
fer  the  proper  medicine,  and  that  the  pow- 
er of  medicine  increases  b^  minute  di- 
vision, the  liomcBopathist  gives  but  one 
drug  at  a  tune,  ana  does  not  adminiaier 
another  dose,  or  a  new  medicine,  until  die 
former  has  taken  efifecL  At  tiie  same 
time,  a  strict  diet  is  prescribed,  that  the 
oiieratiou  of  the  meditriue  may  not  be<fo- 
turbed.  Homoeopathy  directs  the  atten- 
tion chiefij  to  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  are  folbwea  up  and  observed 
with  much  greater  aocura<^  than  former- 
ly. Disease  is  consSdered  by  it  as  only 
an  aggregate  of  symptoms ;  and  there- 
fore the  business  of  the  physician  is  to  ex- 
tinguish the  symptoms.  The  disciples  of 
this  system  care  litde  about  the  customaiy 
names  and  divisions  of  diseases ;  they  only 
rej^d  the  particular  pains  and  deMfities 
ot  which  tl^  varieties  of  aiekneas  are  corn- 
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The  proximaie  eanaeB  of  disesMB) 
iherefore,  are  little  regarded,  though  the 
more  remote  causes  are  studied,  at  feast  in 
lebtioD  to  diet  Every  disease  is  consid* 
ered  as  reqturiug' a  sqieciBc  remedy.  Ho- 
HKBopathy  is  thus  in  opposition  to  the  Hip- 
pocratic  syiitem,  which  haa  ensted,  under 
vaciQaB  formsy  for  92  camuies;  and  it  has 
been  exposed  to  numerous  attacks  on  this 
account.  We  will  mention  some  of  the 
points  in  dispute.  Homceopothy  objects 
Co  the  Hippocnitic  ^rstem,  that  it  acts  on 
the  maxim  wntrana  wnkmiu  curwnJtur^ 
and  therefore  efieets  merel}r  a  palliative 
cure.  This  reproach  is  unjust,  beouise 
fiM  judicious  phvsician  encfeavors  to  re- 
store the  diseased  organs  by  the  influence 
of  the  heahhy  organs,  and  the  merest  em- 
piric alone  attempts  to  cure  by  absolute 
t9i/drmit9.  The  -  Hippocnitic  medicine 
does  not  even  reject  the  homoeopathic 
principle^  as  the  treatment  of  nenrous  di^- 
«aaes  proves.  Secoi^dly)  the  horooeopa* 
thjsis  accuse  their  opponents  of  directmg 
dieir  effi)rtt  against  what  cannot  be  known, 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease ;  while, 
im  turn,  the  homoeopathist  may  be  re- 
proaobed  with  attaching  himself  merely  to 
uie  superfieia],  external  aj^peantnce  of  the 
disease,  and  with  a  pedantic  minuteness  in 
regavd  to  those  symptoms  which  disease 
assumes  in  a  given  case.  Thirdhr,  the  ho- 
nKBopathist  accuses  the  others  of  adminis- 
terinf  remedies  of  which  they  do  not 
know  the  efiects ;  U>  which  it  may  be  repli- 
ed, that  the  effect  of  $i  medicine  becomes 
po-fecdy  known  only  throudi  a  patient, 
never  by  a  healthy  person.  Fourthly,  the 
minutenesB  of  the  dose  prescribed  by  the 
iKMnceopathiats  is  objected  to  l^  other  phy* 
sicians,  who,  however,  should  not  forget 
that  they  constantly  order  a  solution  of 
one  grain  of  tartar-emetic  in  ei^ht  ounces 
of  water.  The  unnecessary  or  injudicious 
znixtnre  <^  medicines  has  become  much 
less  common  than  formerly  among  the 
Hippocratic  physicians.  The  Hippw^rat- 
ic  school  cannot  reconcile  itself  to  the  idea 
that  all  daanfication  of  diseases  under 
Mienc  names  is,  in  itself,  without  mean- 
uig,  and  that  the  course  of  acute  diseases, 
the  doctrine  of  the  crisis,  &c  (the  basis  of 
the  Hippocratic  nledicine),  is  imaf^inary, 
oinoe  it  rests  on  a  fiuthful  observatioQ  of 
nature.  The  old  system,  therefore,  re- 
proaches homoeopathy  not  only  widi  not 
Knowing,  but  with  msdaining  to  know, 
the  nature  of  diseases.  Since  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  the  course  of  dis- 
aases  is  the  mdisputable  basis  of  the  Hip- 
pocratic medicine,  a.  great  revolution  m 
laedicine  is  not  to  be  expected  fiom  ho- 


nKBopath^.  If  its  principles  should  prove 
true,  it  will  result  in  a  knowledge  or  si)e- 
cific  means  of  cure,  and  thus  make  a  val- 
uable addition  to  medicinej  as  other  sys- 
tems have  done.  The  works  on  homoe- 
opathy are  already  numerous.  Hahne- 
mann's Organtm  dtr  raHondlen  HeUkunst 
appeared  first  at  Dresden  (1810),  and  has 
reached  a  fourth  edition  (1829) ;  a  French 
translation  in  Dresden  by  Brunow(1824),an 
English  by  Ahner,  an  Italian  by  professor 
Bernardo  Quaranta,  and  Russian  in  Casan 
by  Petersen.  The  Rtme  Annemittellehrt 
von  Hahnemann  appeared,  in  six  volumes, 
Dtresden,  1811  to  1831.  The  Archives  of 
Homoeopathic  Medicine,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  otap^  has  been  published  at  Leip- 
sic,  since  lc21.  Other  works  on  homoe- 
opathy, some  of  which  are  against  it,  have 
been  written  by  A.  J.  Hecker,  Bischof^ 
Puchelt,  Rau,  Heinrotb,  &c. 

HofifPEBCH,  Ferdinand,  baron  of,  last 
grand-master  of  the  order  of  the  kniffhts 
of  Sl  John,  was  born,  1744,  atD^isseldorf. 
In  die  12th  year  of  his  age,  he  went  to 
Malta,  where  he  rose,  successively,  firom  a 
page  of  the  gnuid-master  to  the  rank  of 
grand-cross,  for  25  years  was  minister  of 
ue  court  of  Vienpa  to  his  order,  and,  in 
1797,  was  chosen  ^rand-master.  He 
was  the  first  German  invested  with  this 
dignity.  When  Bonaparte  landed  at  Mal- 
ta, on  his  passage  to  Egypt,  m  June,  1798, 
thle  woiks  were  surrendered  by  the  com- 
mander, Bosreddon,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  Hompesch.  The  grand-master,  on 
the  third  day  after  the  surrender,  embark- 
ed for  Trieste.  He  received  100,000 
crowns  for  his  plate,  and  was  promised  an 
annual  pension,  of  the  same  amount, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  receive ;  for, 
after  his  arrival  in  Trieste,  he  solemnly 
protested  against  the  capitulation,  as  never 
consented  to  by  him,  and,  some  months 
afterwards,  abdicated  his  dignity  in  favor 
of  the  emperor  Paul  I.  He  afterwards 
Uved  in  obw^urity  and  great  distress.  Ne- 
cessity at  length  compelled  him  to  go  to 
Montpellier,  to  demand  the  arrears  of  the 
pension  which  had  been  promised  him. 
He  obtained,  with  much  difficult?,  15,000 
finance  of  this  sum,  and  died  in  1803.  (See 
Egyvl,  Landing  of  Out  French  hu) 

HoiCDEKOBTEa,       Or       HoirPEEOTTElU 

There  were  three  Flemish  artists  of 
this  name. — GUts^  bom  in  1583,  at 
Utrecht,  excelled  in  landscape  painting. 
— His  son,  Gy^frred^  bom  in  1613,  was 
celebrated  for  his  delineation  of  ducks 
and  other  fowls,  as  well  as  of  birds  in 

SnemL— Jtfek^r,  the  grandson,  by  fiir 
B  most  celebrated  of  the  throe,  was  bom 
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in  Utreolvt,  in  1686,  and  died  there,  in 
16d5. 

Ho^DUiiAs,  one  of  the  states  of  Central 
America,  is  bounded  north  by  tlie  bay  of 
Honduras,  east  by  the  Caribbean  sea,  south 
far  Nicaragua,  and  west  by  Guatimala  and 
Vera  Paz ;  890  miles  fh>m  east  to  west, 
and  150  from  north  to  south.  The  coun- 
HT  consists  of  mountains,  vaHejrs  and 
plains,  watered  by  a  great  namber  of  riv* 
era.  It  was  formeriy  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ulous countries  of  America;  at  present, 
though  exceedingly  fertile,  it  is  ahnosta 
desert  The  climate  is  hot  and  moist,  and 
in  many  parts  unhealthy.  The  soil  is  of 
great  fertihty,  producing  in  abundance  the 
various  kinds  of  tropicu  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. It  yields  three  crops  of  maize  and 
two  of  grapes  in  a  year;  other  produc- 
tions are  wheat,  peas,  cotton,  wool,  with 
excellent  pastures,  honey,  wax,  provimcms 
of  all  kinds ;  but  mahogany  and  logwood 
form  the  principal  exuorts.  Chief  towns, 
Valladolid,  the  capital,  Truxfllo,  Gracias  a 
Dies,  St.  Jago  and  Omoa.  The  part  ly- 
ing on  the  northern  and  eastern  coast  is 
known  by  the  name  oftheMosquUo  <S%ore, 
and  is  otuated  between  16**  l(y  and  10^  SS' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  83°  55^  and  87°  SCV 
W.  Ion.  It  belon|;s  to  the  Mosquito  In- 
dians. The  British  hove  settlements  in 
the  country. 

Honduras  ;  a  larae  bay  between  cape 
Catoche  and  cape  Honduras,  having  the 
coast  of  the  pro^nce  of  Honduras  south, 
that  of  Yucatan  west,  and  the  Caribbean 
sea  east  Lat  15^  SCX  to  21°  OX  north.  It 
is  well  known,  from  the  Bntirii  settlement 
of  Balize,  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  fbrm>> 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  mahogany 
and  dye  woods.  The  town  of  Balize  con- 
tains about  200  whites,  upwards  of  500 
free  people  of  color,  and  about  3000  slaves. 
Besides  mahogany  and  logwood,  the  coun- 
try produces  various  other  kinds  of  valua- 
ble trees,  and  the  soil  is  veiy  fertile,  adapt- 
ed to  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  cotton,  and  all 
the  West  India  productions.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  extensive  coast  which  lies 
contiguous  to  the  he^  of  Honduras  *is  at 
all  times  dangerous^  mora  especially  so 
during  the  continuance  of  the  north 
winds. 

Honet;  a  vegetable  product,  very  am- 
ilar  in  its  properties  to  sugar.  It  is  feund, 
in  lai^  quantities,  in  a  number  of  vegeta- 
bles, is  collected  by  the  bee,  and  is  fed  up- 
on by  many  insects.  It  is  always  fonned 
in  the  flower,  chiefly  at  the  base  of  the 
pistil,  and  it  seems  deigned  to  receive  and 
retain  the  fecundating  pollen.  Honey  dif- 
fers much  in  color  and  in  consistence ;  it 


contains  much  sBocharinB  Pfiillifr,  flod^ 
prohably,  some  mucilage,  firoib  which  k 
derives  its  softness  and  viscosity*  Honey 
very  readily  enteis  into  the  vinous  ftnne»- 
tation,  and  yields  a  strong  liqvMv  called 
mead.  Thoeoretwo  spedea  of  hoBOT; 
the  one  is  yellow,  transparent,  and  of  the 
consistence  of  turpenlSne ;  the  other  white, 
and  capable  of  assuming  a  solid  form,  wmd 
of  concreting  into  regukrapberea.  Thess 
two epeciea  are  often  united;  they  nwy  ht 
separated  by  means  of  akohol,  which  dis- 
solves the  liquid  honey  much  more  readi- 
ly than  the  solid.  Honey  has  never  besa 
accurately  analysced,  but  some  late  expen- 
ments  go  to  prove  it  to  be  composed  of 
sugar,  mucilage,  and  an  acid.  The  honey 
mode  in  mountainous  countries  is  niovt 
highly  flavored  than  that  of  low  ^rouods. 
The  honey  made  in  the  spring  is  rooine 
esteemed  than  that  gathered  in  the  suoh 
mer ;  that  of  the  summer  more  than  tfau 
of  the  autumn.  There  is  also  a  prefennet 
given  to  that  of  young  swarms.  .Yellow 
honey  is  obtained,  by  pressiirB,  fiom  all 
sorts  of  honey-combs,  c^  as  wd)  as  new, 
and  even  from  those  whence  the  viigia 
honey  has  been  extracted.  The  eoobi 
are  famken,  and  heated,  with  a  little  watti; 
in  basins  or  pots,  being  kept  oon8tant^rstip> 
ring ;  they  are  then  put  into  bags  of  thin 
linen  cloth,  and  th^e  into  a  pfes^  to 
squeeze  out  the  honey.  The  wax  siqrs 
behind  in  the  bag,  exc^[)ting  Bome  pani- 
cles, which  pass  throng  with  the  honey. 
Hbney  is  the  production  of  most  ooiai*> 
tries,  yet  more  abundant  in  the  isiaad 
of  Candia,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  than  any  wfaefe 
else.  The  Sicilian  honey  seems  lobe  par^ 
tienlarly  high-flavored,  and,  in  some  jpaitB 
of  the  islaiM,  even  to  surpass  that  or  Mi- 
norca, which,  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  the 
ouantity  of  aromatic  plants  with  wdiieh 
that  country  is  otrerspread.  Thisfaoneyii 
gathered  three  times  in  the  year,  in  Jd^, 
August  and  October.  It  is  foond,  by  die 
peasants,  in  the  hollows  of  trees  ami  roek& 
The  countiY  of  the  lesser  Hybia  is  still,  u 
formerly,  the  part  of  the  island  that  ii 
roost  ccSebratea  for  this  article.  Consid- 
erable quantities  of  honey  are  prodoced  ky 
the  wild  bees,  in  the  woods  of  North 
America.  Honey  is  used  in  preserresaad 
confectionary,  and,  in  its  pure  state,  to  pot 
upon  bread ;  also  as  a  demulceDt  medi- 
cine against  hoarseness,  catarrhs,  Sce^  and 
externally,  as  a  softening  applieatioii,  la 
promote  suppuration.  It  is  used,  in  its 
clarified  state,  to  sweeten  certain  medi- 
cines. It  is  mor^  aperient  and  delsfgeot 
than  sugair,  and  is  particularly  servieeable 
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m  promo6ng  eometoretioii  in  disoidav 
cf  toe  breast,  iMid  as  an  ingredieDt  in  cool- 
kig  and  detei^^t  gargarisniB.  For  tiiese, 
aiM  other  sinuiar  purposes,  it  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  Tinenur,  m  the  proportion  oi 
two  pounds  of  ckrified  honey  to  one  pint 
of  the  acetic  aoid,  boiled  down  toa  proper 
conflistence  over  a  slow  fire,  and  thus  forms 
the  oxymsl  simple  of  the  shops,  k  is 
also  hnpregnated  with  the  virtues  of  dif- 
ftreat  vegetobles,  by  boding  it  in  the  same 
Rianner,  with  their  juice  or  infusions,  till 
the  watery  parts  have  exhaled.  It  is  the 
basis  of  several  compontions  in  pharmap 
ey^  though  in  this  way  it  is  less  u^  than 
fbrmeriy*  It  is  also  used  in  making  m^uL 
When  collected  from  poisonous  plants^ 
as  rhododendron  ponHeum,  &c.,  it  partakes 
of  the  qualities  of  the  plants,  The  inferi- 
or qualities  of  honey,  and  what  remabs 
when  it  is  purified,  can  be  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  bfandy,  vinegar,  &c.  Honey, 
as  may  be  easily  imagined,  was  one  of  the 
first  articles  of  human  nourishment  The 
gods  of  Greece  were  imagined  to  live  on 
milk  and  hon^  (ambrosia).  Aristotle, 
Celsos,  Pliny,  iElian,  and  probably  the  an- 
cients in  iponeral,  did  not  know  where 
honey  origmally  came  fipom ;  they  thought 
it  was  a  dew  which  fell  finom  heaven. 
PKny  doeft  not  decide  whether  it  issued 
from  the  heavens  in  general  or  from  the 
stars,  or  was  a  juice  produced  by  the  pu- 
rification of  the  air,  and  which  afterwards 
wfes  ooOeeted  l^  the  bees.  The  juice  of 
the  fiowem,  they  befieved,  produced  only 
the  wax.  Hence  we  find  the  honey  flow- 
ing firom  the  trees  in  great  abundance,  in 
fbe  descriptions  which  the  poets  give  of 
the  |oklen  age.  In  the  Bible,  we  find 
■wnnon  made  of  bees'-honey,  grape- 
honej  (must,  bcnled  to  a  sirup,  and  still 
medj^  and  tree-honey,  which  is  feund  up- 
on the  leaves  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs, 
havmg  been  thrown  out  by  certain  insects 
[afhtSj  lA  In  all  the  works  on  agricul- 
ture left  by  the  ancients,  we  find  much 
importance  attached  to  honey  and  the  care 
of  oees.  The  ancients  also  ascribed  me- 
dicina]  powen  to  hooey.  In'their  domes- 
tic concerns,  they  used  it  as  we  60  sugar, 
and  made  of  it  and  cood  old  wine  a  mix- 
ture veiy  much  liked.  This  was  distrib- 
tited  amcmg  the  soMiert  when  they  return- 
ed in  triumph. 

Hontif'Omb ;  a  waxen  structure,  ftiU  of 
eella,fiwned  by  the  bees,  to  deposit  their 
honey  and  eggs  in.  The  construotion  of 
the  honey-comb  seems  one  of  the  most 
sorprisiag  parts  of  the  wotka  of  insects ; 
and  the  materials  of  which  it  iscoroposed, 
which,  though  evident^  collected  from  the 


fiowers  of  plants,  yet  do  not,  that  we  know 
o^  exist  m  them  m  that  form,  have  given 
great  cause  of  speculation.  The  wax  is 
secreted,  by  the  peculiar  oiganization  of 
the  insect,  m  the  form  of  small  and  tlnn 
oval  scales,  in  the  incisures  or  folds  of  the 
abdomen.  The  regular  structure  of  the 
comb  is  also  eqtiafiy  wonderfiiL  The 
comb  is  composed  of  a  number  of  cells, 
most  of  them  exactW  hexagonal,  con- 
structed with  geometrical  accuracy,  and 
arranged  in  two  layers,  [daced  end  to  end, 
the  openings  of  the  di^rent  lay^fs  being  in 
opposite  directions.  The  comb  is  placed 
vertically ;  the  cells,  therefore,  are  horizon- 
tal The  distance  of  the  difterent  cakes 
of  comb  from  each  other  is  sufficient  for 
two  bees  to  pass  readily  betvpeen  them, 
and  they  are  here  and  there  pieroed  with 
passages  aftbrding  a  communication  be- 
tween aU  parts  of  the  hive.  The  con- 
struction or  the  cells  is  such  as  to  afibrd 
the  greatest  posable  number  m  a  given 
Bpace,vrith  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
material.  The  base  of  each  cell  is  com- 
posed of  three  rhomboidal  pieces,  placed 
so  as  to  form  a  pyramidal  concavity. 
Thus  theJbase  of  a  cell  on  one  side  of  die 
comb  is  composed  of  part  of  the  bases  of 
three  on  the  other.  The  angles  of  the 
base  are  found,  by  the  most  accurate  ^- 
ometrical  calculation,  to.  be  those  by  which 
the  least  possible  expense  was  required  to 
produce  a  given  de^ee  of  strength.  The 
sides  of  the  cells  are  aU  much  thmner  than 
the  finest  paper;  and  yet  they  are  so 
strangthened  by  ^eir  disposition,  that  they 
are  able  to  resist  all  the  motions  of  the 
bee  within  them.  Hie  effect  of  their 
thrusting  their  bodies  into  the  cells  would 
be  the  bursting  of  those  cells  at  the  top, 
were  not  these  well  guarded.  But,  to  pre- 
vent this,  the  creatures  extend  a  cord,  or 
roll  of  wax,  round  the  verge  of  every  cell, 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  scarce  possible 
they  should  split  in  that  particular  part. 
This  cord,  or  roll,  is,  at  least,  three  times 
as  thick  as  the  sides  of  the  cell,  and  is 
even  much  thicker  and  stronger  at  the  an- 

ges  of  the  cells  than  elsewhere,  so  that 
e  aperture  of  each  cell  is  not  l^gularly 
hexagonal,  though  its  inner  cavity  be  per- 
fectly so.  The  cells  which  have  served 
or  are  to  serve  for  the  habitation  of  the 
worms  of  the  common  and  of  the  male 
bees,  are  often  made  also,  at  other  times, 
the  receptacles  of  honey;  but,  though 
these  are  indiflerently  made  to  serve  either 
use,  there  are  others  destined  only  to  re- 
ceive honey.  The  celerity  with  which  a 
swarm  of  bees,  received  into  a  hive  where 
they  find  themselves  lodged  to  theur  minds, 
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bring  their  worfci  of  the  comb  to  peifec- 
tioo,  is  amaziDg.  There  are  vast  numbers 
at  woric  all  at  once ;  and,  that  they  may 
not  incommode  one  another,  they  do  not 
work  upon  the  first  comb  till  it  is  finished, 
b(tf,when  the  foundation  of  that  is  laid, 
they  go  to  wcnk  upon  another,  so  that 
there  are  often  the  beginnings  of  three  or 
four  stories  made  at  once,.and  so  many 
divisions  allotted  to  the  carrying  on  tlie 
work  of  each. 

H01IETL0CU8T,SwEETL0C€8T,0rBlJl.CK 

hocvBT(gUdUschiatriacanihos),  This  lofty 
and  beautiftd  tree  seems  to  belong,  proper- 
ly, to  the  region  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  occurring,  however,  within  the 
valleys  of  those  mountains;  but  on  ap- 
proaching the  Atlandc  coast,  it  entirely  d&- 
appears,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  habita- 
tions, where  it  is  frequendy  planted  for 
the  sake  of  ornament  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  family  leguminos<e.  The  leaves 
,  are  pinnated,  divided  into  numerous  small 
leaflets,  which  give  a  light  and  very  elegant 
appearance  to  the  foUage ;  the  flowers  are 
greenish  and  incon^icuous,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  long,  flat,  pendulous,  and  often 
twisted  pods,  contaimng  the  larjge  brown 
seeds,  enveloped  in  a  pulp,  which,  when 
arrived  at  maturi^r,  is  extremelv  sweet 
This  tree  is  especially  remarkable-  for  its 
formidable  branching  thorns,  frecjuently 
growing  to  the  lengm  of  several  mches, 
on  which  account  it  has  been  recommend- 
ed for  hedges.  The  wood  resembles  that 
of  the  locust,  but  is  coarser  grained,  and, 
notwithstanding  its  excessive  hardness 
when  well  seasoned,  is  but  little  esteemed. 
— ^The  G.  monospumd,  a  tree  inferior  in 
dimenfflons  to  tlie  preceding,  and  distin- 
guished by  its  pods,  containing  a  single 
seed,  inhabits  also  the  Western  States,  but 
it  is  a  more  southern  plant,  and  reaches 
the  Atlantic  in  lower  Carolina  and  Geor- 
ffia.  The  wood  is  inferior  in  quality.  A 
uird  species  ( G.  hrachfcarpa)  inhabits  the 
same  countries  with  the  preceding. 

Honeysuckle,  or  WooDBiifB.  Several 
species  of  Umctra  are  cultivated  fw  the 
beauty  or  delightful  fragrance  of  their 
flowers.  They  are  shrubby  vines,  with 
opposite  simple  leaves  and  long  tubular 
flowers,  disposed  in  terminal  heads,  or 
whirls.  The  L,  ee^nifoliumj  a  native  of 
Europe,  is  a  familiar  and  favorite  plant, 
especially  remarkable  for  the  delicious  per- 
fume of  its  flowers,  which  are  irregularly 
divided,  as  in  most  of  the  genius.  The 
cmraL  honeysuckle^  a  scarcely  less  familiar 
plant,  inhabits  the  southern  parts  of  the 
IJ.  States  and  Mexico,  and  diners  from  the 
preceding  in  its  red  flowers  being  desti- 


tute of  .  framiiee,  and  iurving  the 
of  the  corolla  regularly  and  not  deeply  ^- 
vkled.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  'm 
the  year  1656,  and  is  now  frequent  there 
ingardena  Botli  these  epeeies,  as  weft^s 
many  others,  are  hardy  plaiMB  and  oietay 
cultivation.  Five  other  species  inhahit 
the  U.  States,  principaUy  in  the  nortban 
or  moimtaiDOUs  distncts.  The  teiK 
hionmmckU  is  often  improperly  appbed 
to  a  und  of  clover,  as  also,  in  this  coiuiny, 
to  some  qiecies  of  azaJeo. 

HoifTLEUR ;  an  irregularly  buik  and 
ill  fortified  town  of  France,  in  the  d^mt- 
ment  of  Calvados,  on  the  Seme,  oppeaie  la 
Havre  de  Grace.  It  has  a  good  harbor, 
and  some  maritime  trade.  It  has  mann&f- 
tures  of  lace,  hardware,  vitriol,  ootdM^ 
&c  Populadon,  9798;  30  miles  N.  £. 
Caen;  fon.  0*  14'  14"  E.:  lat  4SFW  VS* 
N. 

Ho!fo  Merchants  ;  a  body  of  ft—lS 
Cbmese  merchants  at  Canton,  who  aloae 
have  the  privilege  of  trading  with  Eora- 
peans,  and  are  responsible  for  thecenduet 
of  the  Europeans  with  vidiom  th^  deaL 
.  HoitoR,  in  law,  is  used  espedaHy  fonbe 
more  noble  sort  of  seigniories^  on  whieh 
other  inferior  lordships  or  manors  d^eid 
b^  performance  of  some  cusumis  or  ser- 
vices to  those  who  are  lords  of  them. 
Before  the  statute  18  Edward  I,  the  kiag% 
greater  barons,  who  had  a  large  extent  of 
.territory  holden  under  the  crown,  fie- 
quently  granted  out  smaller  manore  to  in- 
ferior persons,  to  be  holden  of  tfaemsdrei^ 
which  therefore  now  continue  to  be  held 
under  a  superior  lord,  who  is  called,  in 
such  cases,  the  lord  paramount  over  all 
these  manois;  and  his  seignioiy  is  fre- 
quently  termed  an  honor,  not  a  manor, 
especially  if  it  has  belonged  to  an  ancient 
feudal  baron,  or  been,  at  any  time,  in  the 
hands  of  the  CTown.  ^Vhen  the  king 
grants  an  honor  with  qmuitenances,  it  is 
superior  to  a  manor  with  appurtenances; 
for  to  an  honor,  by  conunon  intendment, 
appertain  fi-anchises,  and,  by  reascm  of 
those  hberties  and  fi^chjses,  it  is  called 
an  honor. 

Honor,  Courts  or.  There  is  a  couit 
of  honor,  over  which  the  eari-inarehal  of 
England  presides,  which  determines  dis- 
putes concerning  precedency  and  pomts 
of  honor. 

Honor,  Maids  of;  ladies  in  the  ser- 
vice of  European  queens,  wliose  businew 
it  is  to  attend  the  queen  when  she  ap|)een 
in  public  In  Endand,  they  are  six  in 
number,  with  a  salary  of  £dOO  each. 

Honor,  Legion  of.  (See  Jj^^ion  <^ 
Honor.) 
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HoNOB,  Point  of.    (See  J!>iieL) 

UoKOBs  OF  War  are  stipulated  terms 
whidi  are  granted  to  a  vanc^uiahed  enemy, 
and  by  wmch  he  is  permitted  to  march 
out  of  a  town,  from  a  camp,  or  line  of 
eotienehmentB,  with  all  the  insigiua  of 
ud&lary  etiquette^— In  another  sense,  they 
fligmiy  the  complimentB  which  are  paid 
to  great  personages,  military  characters, 
when  they  appear  before  an  armed  body 
of  men,  or  such  as  are  given  to  the  re- 
mains of  a  deceased  officer.  The  partic- 
ular drcumstances  attending  the  latter 
depend  greatly  upon  the  usages  of  differ- 
ent countries. 

HojfORARiuM ;  the  pecuniary  reward 
for  actions,  services  or  works  wliose  value 
cannot,  in  fiict,  be  estimated  in  money 
{opam  liberaUs). 

HoNORius;  the  first  Roman  eniperor 
of  the  West,  son  of  Theodoaiqs  the  Great 
He  succeeded  his  father^  :with  his  brother 
ArcadiuB,  A.  D.  3d5.  He  was  neither 
bold  nor  vidous,  but  he  was  of  a  modest 
and  timid  dieposidou,  unfit  for  enterprise 
and  fearfid  or  danger.  He  conquered  his 
enemies  by  means  of  his  generals,  and 
sufiered  himself  and  his  people  to  be  gov- 
erned by  ministers  who  took  advantage 
of  their  imperial  master's  indolence  and 
inacfivi^.  He  died  of  a  dropsy,  in  the 
39thyearof  his  age,A.D.42a  He  left 
DO  issue,  thouffh  he  had  married  two 
wivea  Under  him  and  his  brother,  the 
Roooan  power  was  divided  into  two  dif- 
ferent empiresL  The  successors  of  Hono- 
rius,  who  fiized  theur  residence  at  Rome, 
were  called  the  emperors  of  the  West,  and 
the  successors  of  Arcadlus,  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  were  distin- 
niiabed  Iw  the  name  oi  emperors  of  the 
JBastem  Roman  emigre.  This  division 
of  power  proved  fiital  to  both  empires, 
and  they  soon  looked  upon  one  another 
with  indifference,  contempt  and  jeal- 
ousy. 

HoNORius  (popes  of  the  name).  Ho- 
norius  I  was  elected  pope  in  626.  He 
fiivored  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites, 
which  was  condemned  bv  the  sixth  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople.  He  died  in  638. — 
Hottorius  II,  elected  pope  in  1124,  was,  at 
the  time  of  his  election,  bishop  of  Ostia. 
A  part  of  the  bishops  and  cardinals  bad 
previously  invested  cardinal  Thibaut  with 
that  di0iiQr ;  but,  both  candidates  having 
resiipied,  Honorius  vras  reelected.  He 
died  1130.— Honorius  IH  was  raised  to 
the  papal  chair  1216,  on  the  death  of  In- 
nocent in.  Inmiediately  on  his  elecdou, 
he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to 
assure  him  of  bis  support ;  to  the  bishops 


of  FnuQce,  to  encourage  pilgmns;  and  to 
the  emperor  of  Constantmople,  to  promise 
him  assistapce  against  the  schismatics. 
John,  king  of  Eneland,  had  left  to  his  sue* 
cesser,  Ueniy  III,  the  burthen  of  a  war 
with. the  French  prince  Louis,  who  laid 
claim  to  the  Enffliah  throneyand  had  been 
encouiBffpd  in  his  pretensions  by  Inno- 
cent H(NM)rius  reconciled  the  barons 
with  Henry,  and  obliged  Louis  to  re- 
nounce his  pretensions.  The  pope  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  crusades,  and 
crowned  Frederic  H  emperor  of  Germany, 
on  condition  that  he  would  go  to  Palestine 
within  two  years.  In  France,  he  insti- 
gated Philip  Augustus  and  Louis  VHI  to 
support  the  war  against  the  Albiffenses. 
He  died  in  1227,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Gregory  IX. — ^Honorius  IV  vnis  elected 
pope  in  1285.  He  supfiorted  the  French 
king,  Philip  the  Bold,  in  the  war  against 
Peter  of  Arragon.    He  died  in  1287. 

HoifTAN,  MTon  de  la ;  a  native  of  the 
jnrovince  of  Gascony,  in  France,  who 
served  as  a  connnon  soldier  in  Canada, 
and  afterwards  as  an  officer.  He  was 
sent  to  Newfoundland  as  king's  heutenant ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  disputes  with  the 
governor,  he  was  disgraced,  and  retired 
first  to  Portu^  and  then  to  Deiunark. 
His  travels  in  North  America  ( Amsterdam^ 
1705, 2  vols.,  12mo.\  aftbrd  some  curious 
details  respecting  tne  Indian  tribes;  but 
the  work  is  written  in  a  barbarous  style, 
and  its  authenticity  is  very  questionable. 

HoifTHEiM,  Johaim  Nicolaus  von,  de- 
scended fix>m  an  ancient  and  noble  fiunily 
in  Treves,  was  bom  in  1701,  and  educated 
by  the  Jesuits.  He  studied  law,  became 
afterwards  a  clergyman,  travelled  to  Rome, 
and  made  himself  acquainted  with  die 
policy  and  abuses  of  the  eccleaastical 
government.  On  his  return,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  elector  of  Treves,  counsel- 
lor of  the  consistorium,  and,  soon  after- 
wards, professor  of  the  ciiol  law.  In 
1748,  he  was  made  sufira«m  of  the  arch- 
bishopric. Between  1750  and  1760,  he 
wrote  a  History  of  Treves  in  Latin ;  and, 
in  1763,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Jus- 
tinus  Febronius,  a  bold  work,  which  pro- 
cured him  much  reputation,  On  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Church  and  the  lawftil  Power 
of  the  Pope.  This  was  likewise  in  Latin. 
Though  he  was  on  ardent  Catholic,  and 
dedicated  the. work  to  the  pope,  yet  the 
usurpations  of  the  Roimsh  see  are  here 
attacked  with  so  much  boldness,  that  the 
author  was  persecuted^d  the  work  pro- 
hilnted  by  the  court  of  Rome.  He  dieid  in 
1790,  at  Montquintin,  much  esteemed  for 
his  piety  and  benevolence. 
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HoNTHOBST,  Gerard,  a  celefacated  aitial^ 
called  also  Gerard  ddU  M>iti,  ftom  his 
subjects,  was  bom  at  Utrecht,  m  1592,  and 
was  a  disciple  of  Abraham  Bloemait.  He 
completed  liis  studies  at  Rome,  and  imi- 
tated the  style  of  Caravaj^gio.  His  sub- 
jects are  generally  night  pieces,  as  lai^  as 
life,  and  illuminated  by  torch  or  candle 
light  AmoDg  his  numerous  pictures,  that 
of  Jesus  Christ  before  the  Tnbunal  of  Pi^ 
late,  in  the  Giustiuiani  galleiy,  is  the  most 
cc^brated.  He  visited  London,  and  ob- 
tained the  fiivor  of  Charles  I  by  many  able 
performances,  and,  on  his  return  to  Hol- 
hnd,  was  piueh  employed  hy  the  prince 
of  Orange.  The  pencil  of  Honthonst  is 
finee  and  firm,  and  Ins  coloring  has  a  great 
deal  of  force,  although  often  uupleaanff, 
from  a  predominancy  of  brown  and  yel- 
low tints;  with  more  grace  and  correct- 
ness in  his  £gure8,he  would  have  been  an 
excellent  painter.  He  died  in  1660,  aged  68. 
-^William  Honthorst,  brother  to  the  above, 
painted  portraits,  which  are  highly  es- 
teemed. 

Hood,  Robin.  The  severity  of  the 
tyiamiical  foreM  laws,  introduced  into 
England  by  the  Norman  kings^  and  the 
great  temptation  to  break  them  in  the  case 
of  pcmons  living  near  the  royal  forests, 
at  a  time  when  Uieyeomaury  of  the  coun- 
trv  were  every  where  traiued  to  the  use 
of  the  long-bow,  and  excelled  all  other 
nations  in  the  art  of  shooting,  must  con- 
stantly have  occasioned  great  numbers  of 
outlaws,  especially  among  the  best  maiks- 
men.  These  naturally  fled  to  the  woods 
fbr  shelter,  and,  forming  into  troops,  endeav- 
ored, by  their  numbers,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  dreadful  penalties  of  their 
delinquency.  The  ancient  punidiment  fbr 
killing  the  lung's  deer  wais,  loss  of  eyes 
and  castration — a  punishment  worse  than 
death.  Tliis  will  account  fbr  the  troops 
of  banditti  which  huked  in  the  royal  for- 
ests, and,  from  their  superior  skill  in  arch- 
eiy  and  knowledge  of  all  the  recesses  of 
those  unfrequented  solitudes,  found  it  no 
difficult  matter  to  resist  or  elude  the  civil 
power.  AraoDff  all  those,  none  was  mote 
fc^ous  than  Robin  Hood,  whose  chief 
residence  was  in  SherwwKi  forest,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  and  the  heads  of  wliose 
story,  as  collected  by  Stew,  are  briefly 
these :  **  In  this  time  (about  the  year  1190, 
in  the  reign  of  Richaid  I)  were  many  rob- 
bers and  outliTwes,  among  which  Robin 
Hood  ajMl  Littb  John,  renowned  theeves, 
continued  in  the  woods,  despovlinff  and 
robbing  the  goodes  of  the  rich.  They  Killed 
none  but  siKih  as  would  invade  them,  or 
by  resistance  for  their  own  defenca.    The 


«ide  Robert  enteitained  an  fauadied  tall 
men  and  good  arcben^  with  suehe  spoiles 
and  thefk  as  he  got,  upon  whom  four  bun- 
dled (were  they  ever  so  strong)  dunt  mot 
give  the  onset  He  suffered  no  woman  to  be 
oppressed,  violated  or  otherwise  nM^estad ; 
poore  men's  goods  he  qiaredy  abandaodie 
retiveii^  them  with  that  which  by  thdl 
he  got  mm  abbeys  and  the  houses  of  rich 
old  carles,  Miiom  Maier  fthe  histerianj 
blamethe  for  his  rapine  and  tfaefl ;  but  or 
all  the  theeves  hetiffirmeth  him  to  be  the 
prince,  and  the  most  gentle  dieefe*  jJbh 
aUj  p.  159).  Hie  personal  courage  or  fins 
celebrated  outlaw,  his  skill  in  arcbeiy, 
his  hiunanity,  and  especkdly  his  kveffinr 
principle  of  taking  fimn  the  rich  and 
(pving  to  the  poor,  have,  in  all  ages,  ren- 
dered him  the  ftvorite  of  the  eommoo 
people,  who,  not  content  to  celebrate  his 
memory  by  innumerable  songs  and  sto- 
ries, have  bestowed  on  him  the  diniicy  of 
an  eari.  Indeed,  it  is  not  imposahle  ditf 
Robin  himself  to  gain  more  respect  from 
his  £)Ilowen^  or  tb^y,  to  derive  the  more 
credit  to  their  professiOD,  may  have  p;iven 
rise  to  such  a  report;  fer  we  find  it  re- 
coniad  in  an  epitaph  which,  if  genukie, 
must  have  been  inscribed  on  his  tombstone, 
near  the  nunnery  of  Khklees,  in  York- 
shire, where  (as  the  story  goes)  be  was 
bled  to  death  by  a  treacherous  mm,  to 
whom  he  appfied  for  phlebotomy.  TUs 
epitaph  gives  the  year  1347  as  the  timeof 
his  death.  (See  rercy's  Rdiqye»  tf  An' 
eient  EnglM  PoetnL  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins's IKitory  of  Mrncj  4to.'  v(^.  a) 

Hoon,  Samuel,  lord  viscount ;  an  Eng- 
lish admiral,  son  of  an  episcopal  dergjr- 
man  m  Devonshire,  where  he  was  bora  m 
1734.  He  entered  as  a  midshipman  in  the 
navy,  in  1740,  and,  six  years  after,  was 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  In  1754,  he 
vtras  made  master  and  commander ;  and, 
in  1759,  post-captain.  He  had  the  office 
of  commissioner  of  Portsmouth  dock-yard 
bestowed  on  him  in  1778  ;  but  resigned  it 
two  years  after,  on  being  made  a  rear- 
admiral  He  was  then  employed  in  the 
West  Indies,  vdiere  he  preseived  the  isle 
of  St.  Christo[rfier's  fitnn  being  taken  by 
count  de  Grasse,  and  was  present  at  the 
famous  defbat  pf  that  officer  by  adminl 
Rodney,  Aprd  12, 1783.  His  services  on 
this  occasion  were  rewarded  with  an  Irish 
peeraire.  In  1784,  he  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  piu^iament  for  Westminster;  but 
vacated  his  seat  in  1788,  on  obtaining  the 
appointment  of  a  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
In  1793^  he  commanded  against  tlie 
French  in  the  MediterraniMUi,  when  he 
signalized  himself  by  the  taking  of  Tottkm, 
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and  ttfterwanfo  Comca;  in  reward  of 
winch  achievements  he  waa  made  a  vis- 
count and  governor  of  Greenwich  hoephaL 
He  d&ed  at  Bath  in  18ia 

HoovT,  Peter  Cornelius  van ;  a  Dutch 
tietorian  and  poet,  bom  in  1581,  at  Am- 
flteidam.  He  translated  Tacitus  into  the 
Dutch  language  with  great  fidelity  and 
p^Bpicuity ;  published  a  life  of  Henry  IV 
of  Fiance,  in  Latin ;  a  Histoiy  of  the  Low 
Countries,  fiom  the  Abdication  of  the  Em- 
peror Charies  V  to  the  Year  1696  (2  vols^ 
folio) ;  besides  a  variety  of  miseelianeous 
woriis,  consiBting  of  epigrams,  comedies, 
Set,  Louis  XIII  made  hun  a  knight  of  the 
Order  of  St  Michael.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  witness  the  obsequies  of  Frederic  Hen- 
ry, prince-of  Orange,  vf^en  he  was  sud- 
detAy  taken  HI,  and  died  on  the  road,  in 
1647. 

HooGHLT  River,  properiy  the  Bhaoi- 
KUTTT ;  a  river  of  Bengal,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  two  western  branches  of 
the  Ganges,  the  Dummooda  and  Roopna- 
rmin  rivers.  Tlie  entrance  to  this  river  is 
r^uierad  extremely  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult, by  reasou  of  numerous  sand-banks, 
which  are  frequently  shifting.  The  spring 
tides  also  run  up  with  great  violence,  ad- 
vancing at  the  rate  of  15  miles  an  hom^ 
and  frequently  overset  boats,  and  drive 
flfaips  fiom  their  anchorage.-  All  the 
towns  belon^g  to  the  European  nations, 
and  several  others  occupied  by  nadves, 
stand  on  its  banks;  and  few  rivers  can 
boast  of  a  more  extensive  commerce. 

Hookah.    (9ee  Pipe.) 

HooKB,  Nadmniel ;  celebrated  for  an 
elaborate  Roman  history.  The  time  of  his 
birth  is  unknown.  The  first  fiict  known 
of  him  is  given  in  a  letter  from  himself  to 
loffd  Oxfoni,  in  which  he  describes  him- 
self as  ruined  by  the  South  sea  infatuation. 
He  was  recommended  to  Sarah,  duchess 
of  Mariborougb,  to  aid  k&  in  drawiag  up 
her  Apology,  for  which  service  she  pre- 
sented him  with  £5000,  although  she  af- 
terwards quarreUcd  witli  him  for  endeav- 
oraig  to  make  her  a  Catholic.  His  zeal 
for  his  reh^n  was  very  great,  if  not  ortho- 
dox, he  bemg  greatly  attached  to  the  mys- 
ticism and  quietinn  of  the  school  of  Fene- 
lon.  It  was  Hooke  who  brought  the 
pjriest  to  confess  Pope  on  his  de£th-bed. 
Hooked  great  work,  his  Roman  Histcny 
firom  the  earhost  Period  to  the  Accession 
of  Octavius,  is  comprised  in  4  vols.,  4to., 
pabhshed  in  1733,  1745,  1764,  and  1771. 
It  is  a  performance  of  great  accuracy  and 
critical  acumen,  the  style  of  which  is  clear 
and  perspicuous,  without  being  ek)quent  or 
masteriy.    Another  work  of  ^  upon  lU- 


man  afibhs  wasObserrations  on  four  Pieces 
upon  the  Roman  Senate  (1758,  4to.),  in 
which  he  discuases  the  opinion  of  Veitot, 
Middleton  and  Chapman,  vvith  some  se- 
verity in  respect  to  the  two  latter.  He 
also  translated  Ramsay's  TraveM  of  Cyras. 
He  died  July  19, 1763. 

HooKE,  Robert,  an  Enriish  mathemati* 
ctan  and  natural  philosopaer,  was  bom  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  m  1635.  He  was  en- 
tered of  Chrct-church  college,  Oxford,  in 
165a  In  1658  or  1659,  he  invented  the 
pendulmn- watch ;  at  least,  the  prior  dis- 
covery of  it  is  usually  assigned  to  Hooke 
by  the  Engli^,  while  foreigners  ascribe  it 
to  Christian  Huygens.  Iq  1663,  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  first  feUovirs  of  the 
royal  society,  and  was  afterwards  a  mem- 
^r  of  tlie  council  In  1664,  he  was 
made  Cutlerian  professor  of  mechanics 
to  the  royal  socie^;  and  he  afterwards 
became  professor.of  geometry  at  Gre^am 
college.  The  next  year  he  published  his 
Micrographia,  or  Philosophical  Descrip- 
tions of  Minute  Bodies.  In  1673,  he  pro- 
posed a  Tlieory  of  the  Variation  of^the 
Mariner^  Compass.  His  death  took  place 
in  March,  1703.  He  pubhshed  a  sreat 
number  of  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  besides  which  he  was  the 
author  of  Cutlerian  Lectures,  a  volume  pf 
Posthumous  Tracts  (printed  in  1705),  and 
Philosophical  Expenments  and  Observa- 
tions (published  by  doctor  Derham  i» 
1736).  Doctor  Hooke  was  a  man  of  un- 
doubted talents,  but  of  a  very  unamiable 
disposition.  HisquairelB  with  other  men 
of  science  were  generally  managed  in  a 
way  by  no  means  creditaUe  to  Ms  char- 
acter. 

HooKKR,  Richard,  a  celebrated  dsvuM 
and  theoJk>gieal  writer  of  the  16th  century, 
was  born  dbout  1553,  at  the  village  of 
Heaviupee,  near  Exeter.  His  avidity  for 
learning  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
bishop  Jewel,  who,  in  1567,  sent  lum  to 
Oxf<^  where  he  obtained  the  place  of 
one  of  the  clerits  of  Corpus  Chnsti  col- 
lege. He  was  elected  a  scholar  ai  his 
college  in  1573 ;  and,  in  1577,  was  chosen 
a  felfow  of  Christ-chureh.  In  1579,  his 
skill  in  the  Oriental  languages  procured 
him  the  ajj^^intment  of  deputy-professor 
of  Hebrew;  and,  in  1581,  he  took  holy 
orders,  and  v?as  shortly  afler  made  preach- 
er at  St  Paul's  cross,  in  Londcm.  In  1584, 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Drayton 
Beauchamp,  in  Buckinghamshire.  The 
first  four  books  of  bis  celebrated  treatise 
Of  the  Lavrs  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  were 
printed  in  1594%    The  ensuing  year  be  was 
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iDg  of  Bishop's  Boume,  in  Kent,  where  he 
passed  the  temainder  of  his  life.  The 
fifth  book  of  his  great  woric  appeared  in 
1597;  the  last  three  were  not  published 
till  after  his  death,  m  1600.  The  Eccleei- 
astical  Polity,  written  in  defence  of  the 
church  of  Eln^^and^  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Puritans,  is  no  less  renuukable  for 
teaming  and  extent  of  research,  than  for 
the  richness  and  puriQr  of  its  s^le,  which 
entitles  its  author  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  classics  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  The 
most  convenient  edition  is  thfit  of  Oxford 
(3  Tols^  8vo.).  Hooker  was  dlso  the  au- 
thor of  some  tracts  and  sennons. 

HooxSR,  Thomas,  an  eminent  divine, 
was  bcnn  at  Marfiek),  Leicestershire,  ki 
1566.  He  became  a  fellow  of  Emanuel 
college,  Cambridge,  and  a  lecturer  in 
Chehnsford,  Essex,  but  was  obhged  to 

gve  up  his  ministry  in  consequence  ci 
8  refusal  to  conform  to  all  the  rites  of 
the  estaUished  church.  He  then  kept  a 
school;  but,  being  still  persecuted  by  the 

3iiritual  court,  he  went  over,  in  1630,  to 
olland,  and,  in  1633,  embarked  ft>r  Bos- 
ton, where  he  arrived  September  4  of 
that  year.  The  following  October,  he 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Newtowb ;  but,  m  June,  1636,  he  removed 
with  his  whole  congre^tiou  to  the  banks 
of  die  Connecticut  nver,  and  mav  be 
termed  the  ftmnder  of  die  colony  of  that 
name,  and  especially  of  the  town  of 
Hartford.  Whenever  he  visited  Boston, 
which  he  did  fi^uendy,  he  attracted 
great  crowds  by  the  iqrce  of  his  preach* 
UM.  He  died  July  7,  1647.  He  pub- 
fished  many  volumes  of  sermons,  and 
various  polemical  works.  His  principal 
production  is  the  Survey  of  Church  Dis- 
cipline—a  work  of  great  merit  and  re- 
search. Mr.  Hooker  was  particularly 
noted  for  his  power  in  aiguinent 

HooLS,  John,  bom  in  London,  in 
1737,  was  the  s(m  of  a  watch-maker. 
At  the  age  of  17,  he  became  a  clerit  of  the 
East  In£a  house.  In  1758,  he  began  lo 
translate  the  Jerusalem  Dehvered,  and 
published  the  translatbn  in  1763.  In 
1767,  he  published  a  trauslatiou  of  six 
dramas  of  Metastasio^  in  2  vols. ;  and  the 
next  3rear  brought  out  his  own  tragedy  of 
Cyrus,  which  did  not  succeed.  Timan- 
thes,  in  1770,  and  Cleone,  in  1775,  were 
equaUy  unsuccessAil,  being  the  whole  of 
his  dramatic  eftbrts.  In  1773,  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  Oriando  Fu- 
rioso,  and  concluded  it  in  1783>  when  it 
wpeared  complete  in  5  vols.,  8vo.  He 
afterwards  connected  the  narrative  of  the 
Orlando  in  24  books,  and  disposed  the 


HorieB  in-a  reguhurseties^  wlueh  alMstiMi 
by  no  means  superseded  his  fbcmo-  edi- 
tkm.  In  1792,  he  tnmdated  Tasso^  Ri- 
naklo,  and  ended  his  Ikerny  kboBS  with  a 
inoi«  complete  ooBeetion  of  dnunsa  fion 
Metastaao.  Mr.  Hook  is  sraoodi,  bat 
prosaio.and  monotonous  in  his  veraifica- 
tkm,  and  his  ttanslatioBs  are  now  nenfy 
superseded.  He  died  in  1803. 
Hoop  Ash.  (See  HaMerry.) 
HoopEE,  WiDnun,  a  signed  of  the  decla- 
ration of  independence,  was  bom  in  Bos- 
ton, June  17, 1742,  and  was  the  acm  of  a 
dervvman  who  hod  emigrated  to  that 
city  m>m  Scotland.  After  graduatiiig,  in 
1760,  at  Harvard  ccdteffe,  m  commeneed 
the  study  of  the  law  in  tte  office  efJaaaes 
Otis,  and,  on  being  admitted  to  the  bar, 
removed  to  North  Candina,  m^iere  he 
soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice.  lo 
1773,  he  was  chosen  a  renraseiHativD  ia 
the  provincial  tepsbture,  m>m  the  tomn 
of  Wilmington,  in  which  he  had  fixed  hki 
residence,  and  signalized  himedf  by  his 
oppQ^tion  to  an  mitrary  measure  <^the 
government  He  also  wrote  eevsnd  «»> 
saya^  under  the  signature  of  Hampden, 
a^^iinst  the  same  measure.  In  177^  he 
was  named  a  delegate  to  the  general  con- 
greas  about  to  meet  at  Phibdelphia.  Ib 
that  body  he  fuDy  maintained  his  prsvms 
reputation.  He  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  i^pointed  to  report  an  addhw 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  the  dnittki 
of  wluch  was  his  work.  Shortly  tfer 
signing  the  declaration  of  in^tepaMl->^ 
euce,  Mr.  Hooper  was  obliged  to  res^ 
hie  seat,  in  consequence  of  th6  eadbsr- 
rassed  state  inta  which  his  private  affiua 
had  fidlen  whilst  he  was  occupied  wkfa 
his  public  duties.  He  died  in  Ootobeiv 
1790^  at  the  age  of  48  years. 

HoopiNo-Couen ;  a  disease  Joiown  bv 
a  convulsive,  strangiifeting  cough,  with 
hoopang,  returning  by  fits^that  are  usnall} 
tenninated  by  a  vomiting.  It  is  eonla- 
gious.  Children  are  most  eommonly  die 
subjects  of  this  diseese,  and  it  seems  lo 
depend  on  a  specific  contagion,  whidi  tf' 
fects  them  but  once  in  thdr  life.  Tht 
disease  bemg  once  jKoduced,  the  fits  of 
coughing  are  often  repeated  witfaoia  any 
evident  cause;  but,  in  many  cases,  tht 
contagion  may  be  considered  as  only  giv* 
in^  the  oredi^ositioi],  and  the  frequency 
of  the  nts  may  depend  upon  various  ex- 
citing causes,  such  as  violent  exerdse,  a 
flill  meal,  the  having  taken  fix>d  of  diffi- 
cult digestion,  and  initation  of  the  hup 
bv  dust,  smoke,  or  disagreeable  odonL 
Emotionsof  the  mind  may  Iftewise  prove 
an  exdtinf  cause.    Its  prosiffiate  or  im- 
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me&ie  cftiMe  feeniB  to  be  ft  Yifloid  mattttr 
or  phlegm  lodged  about  the  bronchia, 
tracbea  and  fiuM^  which  sticka  eo  cloae 
as  to  be  ezpectotated  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  The  homnff-cotigh  usually 
comes  en  with  a  dimcutty  or  breathing, 
some  degree  (^  thint,  a  quick  puioe,  aiKi 
odier  slight  febrile  symptoms,  which  are 
SNceeeded  by  a  hoarKneas,  cough,  and 
difficuhy  of  expectoration.  These  svmp- 
CDms  continue,  perhaps,  for  a  fortnight  or 
moie,  at  the  end  of  which  time  die  di»> 
ease  puts  on  its  peculiar  and  characteristic 
form,  and  is  now  erident,  as  the  cou^ 
becomes  conTukiye,  and  is  attended  with 
«  sound,  which  has  been  called  a  hoop. 
The  coughing  continues  till  either  a  quan- 
tity of  mucus  IS  thrown  up  6nom  the  lungs, 
or  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  evacu- 
ated by  vomiting.  On  the firstcomingon 
of  te  disease,  there  is  htde  or  na  expec- 
toration; or  if  any,  it  consists  only  of  thin 
naocus ;  and,  as  long  as  this  is*  the  cas& 
tbe  fits  of  coupling  are  frequent,  and  of 
considerable  duration ;  but,  on  tbe  expec- 
toration becoming  free  and  copious,  the 
fits  of  coughing  are  less  frequent,  as  w^ 
as  of  eboiter  duration.  The  disease,  hav- 
ing amved  it  its  height,  usually  continues 
ftr  some  weeks  loE^r,  and  at  length 
mm  off  gradually,  in  some  cases,  it  is, 
however,  protracted  for  several  months,  or 
even  a  year.  It  is  seldom  fatal,  except  to 
yeif-  young  children,  who  are  always 
limy  to  mmet  more  from  it  than  those  of 
a  more  advanced  ace.  The  dan^  seems, 
indeed,  always  to  oe  in  proporticm  to  the 
youth  of  the  person,  and  the  degree  of 
ftver  and  dimcul^  of  breathing  which 
accompanies  the  disease,  as  likewise  tbe 
state  of  debility  which  prevails. 

Hop  {humuius  hqndus).  This  well- 
known  and  useful  plant  is  a  native  of  Eu- 
rope, Siberia,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Nuttall, 
ofNoitfa  America  also,  being  found  on  the 
tipper  pans  of  the  Missouri.  In  many  of 
the  settled  parts  of  the  U.  States,  it  occurs 
apparently  wSd,  but  may  have  escaped 
IhMn  a  state  of  cultivation.  It  belongs  to 
the  same  fomily  vridi  the  hemp  and  nettle. 
The  root  is  perennial,  giving  out  several 
herbaceous,  rough,  twining  stems,  which 
bear  opposite  three  to  five-lobed  leaver; 
the  male  flowers  are  ^reen,  consisting  of  a 
perianth,  deeply  divided  into  five  parts, 
and  five  stamens;  the  fi^it  is  a  sort  of 
cone,  composed  of  membranous  scales, 
each  of  which  envebpes  a  single  seed. 
These  cones  are  the  oligect  for  ndbich  it  is 
so  extensively  cultivated,  and  their  princi- 
pal use  is  to  comnnmicate  to  beer  its 
aomigtfa  and  thw  agreeably-oromatic  bit- 


ter^ The  yojunff  shootd,  however,  ar# 
sometimes  boiled  and  eaten  like  aspara- 
gus; the  fibines  of  the  old  stems  make 
j[ood  ooids;  and  it  is,  besides,  employed 
m  me<£cine  as  a  tonic,  sudorific,  and  sed- 
ative. The  cultivation  of  the  hop  is  more 
carefuDy  attended  to  iiy  England  than  in 
ainr  other  country.  A  light  and  somewhat 
substantial  soil  should  w  selected.  The 
time  of  {^anting  is  In  the  autumn,  and  that 
of  harvesting  about  six  weeks  or  two 
nonths  after  the  fk>wera  are  expanded; 
if  the  fruit  is  suffered  to  get  too  ripe,  it 
hMes  many  of  its  good  qualitiee.  Other 
low  plants  may  be  cultivated  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  hop-poles.  The  hops, 
on  bdng  gathered,  should  be  taken  immedi- 
atelv  to  the  kiln  for  drying,  and  afterwards 
packed  in  begs,  the  closer  the  better  will 
they  preserve  their  smell  and  flavor.  The 
whole  process,  fit>m  tbe  time  of  planting 
to  the  preparation  for  the  ptnrposes  of 
commerce,  re<}uires  much  experience  and 
many  precaudona  The  crops  even  are 
excessively  variable,  often  in  a  ten-fold 
proportion  in  different  seasons  and  situa- 
tions. The  excellence  of  hope  is  tested 
by  the  daininy  feeling  of  the  powder  con^ 
tained  in  the  cones. 

HoFB,  Thomas,  an  English  gendeman  of 
large  foitime,  the  nephew  of  a  veiy  opulent 
Amsterdam  merchant,  published,  in  1805^ 
Household  Furniture  and  Internal  Deco- 
rations (folio) ;  subsequently,  two  sunei^ 
works  on  costumes — ^The  Costumes  or  the 
Ancients  (2  vols.,  royal  8vo.,  1809),  and 
Designs  of  Modem  Costume  (folio,  1812). 
His  Anastasius,  or  Meifious  cf  a  Modem 
Greek  (London,  1819),  holds  a  disdn- 
guished  rank  among  modem  Endish 
works  of  fiction.  It  was,  for  some  nme, 
supposed  to  be  fiom  the  pen  of  lord 
Byron.  Mr.  Hope  is  a  distmgnidied 
patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  lives  with 
great  splendor. 
Hop-Hornbeam.  (See  Iron' Wood,) 
HopiTAL,  Michael  de  \\  an  eminent 
chancellor  of  France,  was  bora  in  1505, 
at  Aigueperse,  in  Auversn'e.  His  father, 
who  was  physician  and  chief  manager  of 
the  af&irs  of  the  constable  of  Bourbon, 
9&ai  him  to  study  jurispradence  in  the 
most  celebrated  univenitles  of  France  and 
Italy,  where  he  also  distinguished  himself 

Sr  Ins  acquirements  in  polite  literature, 
e  quickly  rose  in  his  profession,  and, 
after  obtaining  the  ofllce  of  counsellor  of 
pariiameut,  was  sent  ambassador,  by  Heiuy 
II,  to  the  council  of  Trent.  In  1554,  he 
was  made  superintendent  of  the  ro^ 
finances,  hi  which  post,  by  his  abihty, 
economy  and  iuiegrityi  he  restored  the 
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ezhausted  treasuiy,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
dishonest  practicee  and  uie  unjust  etnolu- 
mentBof  a  horde  of  rapacious  court  favor- 
ites, whose  emiiity  he  encountered  with 
inflexible  steadiness.  On  the  death  of 
Henry  II,  he  was  introduced,by  the  Ghiises, 
into  uie  council  of  state,  which  post  he 

fave  up,  to  aecompanv  Mai^;aretor  Valois, 
uchess  of  Savoy,  as  her  chancellor.  The 
confusion  which  foHowed  in  France  soon 
made  it  necessary  to  recall  a  minister  of  so 
mui^  talent,  and  he  was  advanced  to  the 
Dost  of  chancellor.  Althou^  patronised 
by  the  house  of  Guise,  and  oblured  to  ae- 
quiesce  in  many  things  which  lie  disap-, 
proved,  to  prevent  a  great  deal  that  he 
disapproved  more,  he  never  ceased  to  ad- 
vocate toleration,  and  was  the  principal 
author  of  the  edict  of  1562,  which  allowed 
freedom  of  worship  to  Protestants.  By 
this  conduct  he  rendered  himself  exceed- 
ingly odious  to  the  court  of  Rome,  which 
sought  in  vain  to  remove  him,  until  the 
coujt  cam&  to  the  saiuruinarv  resolution 
of  exterminating  the  reformed  religion  bv 
violence.  Finding  himself  rej;arded  with 
suspicion  and  disnke,  he  anticipated  his 
dismission  by  a  voluntary  retreat  to  his 
countiy-house,  where,  a  few  days  after, 
the  seds  were  demanded  from  him,  which 
he  resigned  without  regret,  observing,  that 
theaffairaof  the  world  were  becoming  too 
corrupt  for  hini  to  take  a  part  in  them.  In 
lettered  ease,  the  conversadon  of  a  few 
fliends,  and  in  the  composition  of  Latin 
poetry,  in  which  he  took  much  pleasure, 
ne  enjoyed  himself  with  great  satia^tion, 
until  the  atrocious  day  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, in  1572.  Upon  tliis  event,  his 
friends,  fearing  that  he  might  be  made 
one  of  its  victims,  urged  him  to  take 
measures  for  his  safety ;  but  he  not  only 
disdained  to  seek  concealment,  but,  when 
a  party  of  horsemen,  whose  modve  was 
unknown,  advanced  towards  his  house, 
he  refused  to  close  his  gates.  They  were, 
in  feet,  despatched  by  the  queen  with  ex- 
press orders  to  save  him.  On  this  occa- 
sion, he  was  told  that  the  persons  who 
made  the  list  of  proscription  }>ardoned 
him,  when  he  coolly  observed,  "I  did  not 
know  that  I  had  done  anv  thin^  to  deserve 
either  death  or  pardon."  This  excellent 
magistrate  and  truly  great  man  survived 
that  execrable  event  a  few  moudis  odlv, 
dying  March  13,  1573,  at  the  age  of  ^. 
Distinguished  by  that  firmness  of  mind, 
without  which  the  greatest  talents  are 
oflen  useless,  no  one  was  a  more  deter- 
mined enemy  to  injustice ;  and  die  reform 
in  legislation,  produced  by  him,  is  regarded 
by  the  present  H^nault  and  othe^  en- 


lightened writer^as  at  once  highly  honor- 
me  to  his  integrity  and  capadty,  and  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  France.  It  was 
comprised  in  various  oidinaBces,jpaitica- 
kriy  that  of  Moulms,  in  1566w  Hw  other 
works  are,  Latin  Poems,  of  a  grave  and 
masculine  character;  easy,  energetic,  but 
diffuse ;  the  best  edition  of  vdii^  is  that 
of  Amsterdam  (1732) :  Harangues  before 
the  Instates  of  Orleens,fitHn  wtech  foe  ap- 
pears to  have  excelled  less  as  an  orator 
than  as  a  poet :  Memous,  eontainin^  trea- 
ties, state  papers,  &c :  a  Discourse  in  Fa- 
vor of  Peace ;  and  his  Testament  The 
eulogy  of  L'Hopital  was  made  a  prize 
subject  by  the  French  academy  in  1777, 
and  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  by 
Louis  XVL  An  essay  on  his  life  and 
writings  was  puUiahed  by  M.  Beniardi, 
in  1807.  Charles  Buder  pubUshed  an 
essay  on  his  life,  drawn  nom  this  and 
other  French  works  (1814).  It  is  oo( 
very  valuable* 

Ho^TAL,  William  Francis  An&ooy 
de  P,  marquis  de  St  Mesme ;  a  celebrated 
French  mathematician  of  the  17th  cestak- 
ry.  He  was  bomin  1661,his  fether  beiiig 
a  lieutenant-seneral  in  the  army,  and 
master  <^  the  horee  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
After  being  educated  at  home,  under  a 
private  tutor,  he  entered  into  the  army; 
out  was  obhged  to  ouit  the  service  on 
account  of  the  imperreetion  of  his  sight 
He  then  devbtedhunself  exclusively  to  tbe 
study  of  mathematics.  At  the  a^  of  32^ 
he  distinguished  himself  by  solving  prob- 
lems proposed  to  the  lovers  of  mauiemat* 
ice  by  James  Bernoulli ;  and,  in  16^  he 
was  admitted  an  honorary  member  of  the 
academv  of  sciences  at  Paris.  From  that 
period  he  published,  in  the  French  and 
foreign  journals,  solutions  of  difficult  ques- 
tions, and  other  mathematical  communi- 
cations. Such  was  his  reputation,  tbat 
Huygeus,  profoimd  as  was  his  acquaint- 
ance with  science,  did  not  disdain  to 
apply  to  him  for  infermation  relative  to 
the  nature  of  the  difterential  calculus. 
This  led  to  the  publication  of  his  trea- 
tise, eutided  Jbit^mt  des  in/imttteni  PdiU 
(1696),  the  first  French  work  on  the  sub- 
leot,  of  which  a  new  edition  was  published 
by  Leftvre  (Paris,  1781, 4to,)  The  mar- 
quis de  I'Hopital  continued  his  rescnitshes 
with  ardor  tUl  liis  death,  which  took  pkce 
in  1704w  Besides  the  vrorks  mentiraed, 
he  was  the  author  of  Les  Section$  Omi^uSt 
Us  Lieux  G^rnnitrimieSy  la  CondrwUm  des 
EquoHons ;  and  Une  Thhrie  des  Comrhes 
Jmchaniques  (4te.).  He  was,  in  private 
life,  a  man  of  integrity,  of  an  open  and 
candid  disposition,  and  of  agreeable  and 
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pofiflhed  manoen^  suited  to  bis  slatioii  in 
society. 

UoPKins,  Lemuel,  a  pbyadan  and 
author,  was  born  at  Waterbuiy,  Connecti- 
cut, in  1750.  He  conunenced  the  prac- 
tice of  Qiedicine  at  Litclifield,  but,  after 
some  ^ears,  removed  to  Hartford,  where 
he  enjoved  a  high  reputation.  He  died 
April  14, 1801,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age. 
As  a  physician,  he  inspired  the  greatesft 
confidence  by  his  skill  and  unremitting  at- 
tention*  Whenever  he  became  much  in- 
terested in  a  case,  his  attentions  were  un- 
ceasing. Denying  all  other  calls,  he  would 
devote  his  days  and  nights,  often  for  a  con- 
adenble  time,  to  the  case,  and  not  unfte- 
quently  administer  everv  dose  of  medi- 
cine with  his  own  hand.  The  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen  and  practice  in  febrile  dis- 
eases was  introduced  b^  doctor  Hopkins, 
physicians  having  previouslv  been  accus- 
tmned  to  pursiie,  with  reflard  to  them,  the 
alexipbarmic  practice.  He  was  also  dts- 
tinguished  aa  a  literary  character,  and  was 
a  prominent  member  of  that  association 
of  gentlemen  called  the  Ihriford  wUs. 
Witn  Trumbull  and  Barlow,  he  wrote  the 
Anarchiad,  a  satirical  work,  in  24  numbers, 
which  contrtt)uted  much  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  precarious  state 
of  the  union  under  the  old  confederation. 
At  a  later  period,  he  was  joined  with  others 
in  the  publication  of  the  Echo,  PoHtical 
Greeo-House,  &C.,  which  were  intended 
to  ^ve  a  tone  to  the  puUic  feeling  and 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  administration 
of  Washington.  Of  his  poetry,  the  pieces 
best  kqown  are  the  Hypocrite's  Hope,  and 
an  Elegy  on  the  Victim  of  a  Cancer 
Qoack. 

HoFKi^s,  Samuel,  D.  D.,  an  eminent 
divine,  and  founder  of  the  sect  called 
Huakmnans,  was  bom  September  17, 
1721,  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  and  was 
graduated  at  Yale  college,  in  1741.  Soon 
afterwards,  he  engaged  in  theological 
atiniies  at  Nordmmpton,  Massachusetts, 
imder  tiic  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, and,  in  1743^  was  ordained  at 
Housatonic,  now  Great  Borriugtou,  Mas- 
nachusetts,  .  where  he  continued  until 
1769,  when  he  removed  to  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  in  consequence  of  the 
diminution  of  his  congregation  and  die 
want  of  support.  When  he  liad  resided 
fo  some  time  in  this  place,  the  people  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  his  sentiments,  and 
leeolved  in  a  meeting  to  intimate  to  him 
their  dimndination  to  his  continuance 
amongst  them.  On  the  ensuing  Sunday, 
be  preached  to  them  a  farewell  discourse, 
which  was  so  interesting  and  impressive, 
voh.  VI.  86 


that  they  besought  him  to  remain.  He 
did  so  until  his  death,  December  20, 1803. 
Doctor  Hopkins  was  a  pious  and  zealous 
man,  with  considerable  talents,  and  almost 
incredible  powers  of  application.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  sometimes  engaged  dur- 
ing 18  hours  of  the  day  in  ms  studies. 
He  published  numerous  sermons,  besides 
various  other  woiiai,  the  principal'  of 
which  are  a  Dialogue  showing  it  to  be  the 
Duty  and  Interest  of  the  American  States  to 
emancipate  all  theur  Afticon  Slaves  (1776)  .* 
a  System  of  Doctrines  contained  in  Di- 
vine Revelation,  explained  and  defended* 
to  which  is  added  a  Treatise  on  the  Mil- 
lennium (two  volumes,  8vo^  1793),  and  a 
sketch  of  his  own  hfe.  His  theological 
opinions,  which  are  in  part  those  of  the 
celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards,  have  given 
birth  to  the  most  earnest  controversy. 
(For  a  flill  account,  see  the  Dictionary  ^ 
ail  Bdi^fona^  by  Hannah  Adams,  articlft 
Hapkmstana;  the  woric  of  doctor  Ezra 
Stiks  Ely,  entitled  a  Contrast  between  Cal- 
vinism and  Hopktnsianismf  and  the  third 
volume  of  the  General  Repository  (Cam- 
bridge, 1813),  vfheie  the  whole  subject  is 
ably  reviewed^ 

HoPKiiTs,  Stephen,  a  signer  of  the 
dedaration  of  independence,  was  bom 
March  7, 1707,  in  that  part  of  Providence 
which  now  forms  the  town  of  Scituate. 
Afler  receiving  a  common  education,  he 
pursued  his  rather's  occupation  of  farm- 
mg,  imtil  1742,  when  he  removed  to 
Providence,  which  continued  to  be  his 
home  imtil  his  death.  In  1732,  he  was 
elected  a  representative  to  the  general  as- 
sembly from  Scituate,  and  was  chosen 
q>eaker  of  that  body  in  1741.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  he  removed,  as  we  have  said, 
to  Providence,  where  he  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business.  He  had  resided  in  this 
town  but  a  few  months,  when  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  it  in  the  assembly,  of 
which  he  was  again  made  speaker.  In 
1751,  he  wa9  appointed  chief  justice  of 
the  superior  court  of  Rhode  Island.  In 
1754,  he  was  a  commissioner  from  that 
colony  to  the  convention  which  met  at 
Albany  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
friendship  of  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians 
in  the  approaching  French  vrar,  and  es- 
tablishing a  union  between  the  colonies. 
In  1756,  he  was  dected  governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  continued  to  hold  that 
office,  with  the  exception  of  three  year% 
until  1767.  In  that  year  he  retired  Scorn 
it  voluntarily,  in  order  to  appease  a  party 
dispute  by  which  the  colony  was  distract- 
ed. He  was  at  the  head  of  one  party, 
and  governor  Ward  of  the  other,  and,  to 
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efEect  a  union  of  opposing  liiterests,  he 
prevailed  upon  his  friends  and  his  oppo- 
nents to  join  in  choosing  a  third  person. 
In  1774,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
general  congress  which  was  to  meet  at 
Philadelj^hia,  and  the  next  vear  was  a 
second  time  appointed  chief  justice  of 
the.  superior  court  of  the  province.  He 
was  re-elected  to  congress  m  1775  and  in 
1776.  His  signature  to  the  declaration  of 
independence  is  indicative  of  a  tremu- 
lous hand,  owins  to  a  nervous  affection, 
which  compelled  him,  when  he  vnx)te,  to 
^de  his  right  hand  with  his  left.  In 
1778,  he  was  a  fourth  time  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  where  he  was  of  particu- 
lar service  to  the  conunittees  appomted  to 
fit  out  arnried  vessels,  and  to  devise  ways 
and  means  for  fUniishing  the  colonies 
with  a  naval  armament,  and  in  the  delib- 
erations on  the  rules  and  oMers  fi)r  the 
regulation  of  the  navy,  in  cotisequence  of 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  busi- 
ness of  diipping.  He  died  July  13, 1785, 
at  the  age  ot  78.  Although  Mr.  Hoj^ldns 
had  received  a  veiy  limitMl  education,  he 
had  acquired,  by  his  own  exertions,  ex- 
tensive infi>rmation.  His  pamphlet  en- 
titled, the  Rights  of  the  Colomes  examined, 
contains  an  able  expoevtion  of  the  injus- 
tice of  th^  stamp  act,  aud^  various  other 
measures  of  the  Britisli  government,  and 
was  published  by  order  of  the  general 
assembly,  in  1765.  As  a  mathematician, 
he  particularly  excelled,  and  he  assisted  in 
the  observations  on  the  transit  of  Venus 
over  the  sun's  disk,  in  June,  1769.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  philosoph- . 
ical  society,  and,  for  many  years,  he  was 
also  chancellor  of  the  college  of  Rhode 
Island.  To  him  Providence  is  mainly  in- 
debted for  its  library.  As  a  speaker,  he 
veas  clear,  pertinent  and  powerrul ;  some- 
times energetic,  but  generally  calm,  ra- 
tional and  convincing. 

HoPKiNsoN,  Francis,  an  eminent  Amer- 
ican author,  and  one  of  the  signcns  of 
the  declaration  of  independence,  was 
bom  in  Philadelpliia,  in  1738,  ta  which 
city  his  parents  had  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land. His  iather  was  im  intimate  friend 
and  scientific  coadjutor  of  Franklin,  to 
whom,  it  is  «dd,  he  first  exhibited  the  ex- 
periment of  attractinff  the  electric  fluid  by 
a  pointed  instc»ad  of  a  blunt  instrument. 
Francis  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
Philadelphia.  Afler  graduating  there,  he 
studied  law,  and,  in  1765,  visited  Eng- 
land, wher&  he  remained  for  two  years. 
On  his  return,  he  fixed  his  residence  at 
Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  and  entered 
congress  as  a  delegate  from  New  Jersey, 


in  1776.  Doctor  Rush  asserts  that  his 
satires  contributed  greatly  to  the  cause  of 
his  country's  independence.  Hb  bmn 
this  v^arfare  in  1774,  with  his  Pretty  Sto- 
ry, in  the  strain  of  the  Tale  of  the  Tub, 
and  prosecuted  it,  fi?om  year  to  year,  with 
such  productions  as  the  Prophecy,  the  ad- 
mirable Political  Catechism,  the  vaiioas 
letters  of  tories  and  of  Brit^  travellers, 
and  answers  to  British  proclamations  and 
gazette  accounts^  &;c  Afler  the  war,  he 
eint^oyed  his  irony  against  domestic 
evita,  particulariy  against  the  intemper- 
ance of  parties,  the  ribaldry  of  the  news- 
papers, and  the  exaggerations  and  preju- 
dices with  which  the  present  federal  con- 
stitution was  at  first  assailed.  After  im 
retirement  from  congress,  he  received  the 
post  of  judge  of  the  admuralQr  ftn-  Tmm- 
svlvania,  and,  in  the  year  1790,  passed  to 
the  bench  of  the  district  court  He  died 
in  1791.  The  selection  of  his  works,  in 
three  volumes,  printed  in  1792;  and  enti- 
tled, the  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  occa- 
sional Writings,  &C.,  embraces  serrota 
compositions  in  prose,  marked  by  deep 
seni^ility,  strong  thought,  and  muhifk- 
rious  knowledge;  papers  on  subjects  o£ 
physical  science ;  a  number  of  acute  and 
learned  judicial  decisions,  &c  His  songs 
possess  much  sweetness  and  delicacy,  aod 
the  airs  which  he  composed  for  them 
rendered  them  doubly  popular.  Hie 
Battle  of  the  Kegs  is  a  specimen  of  his 
fecetiousness  in  verse,  and  his  VJBU^ 
and  U  Penstroso  are  graphic  and  agreea- 
ble imitations. 
'  Horace.    (See  HoroHus  Flaccus.) 

HoR£.    (See  Hours,) 

HoRAPOLLO.  We  have  a  work  in 
Greek,  called  Hieroglyphica,  under  the 
name  of  HonmoUo,  pretended  to  have 
been  translated  from  the  Egyptian  by  a 
certain  Philip,  of  ^om  nothing  is  known. 
The  work  is  of  little  value,  noticing  mer^ 
a  few  symbolical  hierodyphica,  and  these 
not  always  correctly,  lire  best  edition  is 
De  Pauw's  (Gr.  and  Lat),  Utrecht,  1727. 

Horary,  or  Hour  Circle  of  a  Globe, 
is  a  small  brazen  circle,  fixed  upon  the  - 
brazen  meridian,  divided  into  24  bom^ 
having  an  index  movable  round  die  axis 
of  the  globe,  which,  upon  turning  the 
globe  15  degrees,  will  show  what  places 
nave  the  sun  an  hour  before  or  after  us. 

Horary  Circles  or  Lines,  in  dialHnf,  are 
the  lines  or  circles  which  mark  the  hours 
on  sun-dials.    (See  Dial) 

Horary  Motion  of  the  Earth  i  the  arch  it 
describes  in  the  ^lace  of  an  hour,  which 
is  neari  V 15  degrees,  though  not  accurately 
Bo^  as  me  earth  moves  with  different  ve- 
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loddes,  according  to  its  greater  or  leaser 
distaoce  from  the  sun. 

HoRATii.  The  Horotii  were  three  Ro- 
man brothers,  who,  according  to  tradition, 
under  the  reign  of  Tullus,  am  at  his  suiv 
gestion,  engaged  the  same  number  of  ^- 
oan  brothera  (the  Cuiiatii),  in  order  to  de- 
cide the  contest  between  the  two  nations., 
Dionysius  of  Halicaniaasus,  to  complete 
the  wonder,  relates  that  they  were  the 
sons  of  two  sistere,  and  bom  at  the  same 
time.  A  sister  of  the  Horatii  was  likewise 
betrothed  to  one  of  the  Curiatii ;  but  both 
sides  fi>rgot  their  private  relations  in  the 
service  oi  their  countiy.  TuUus,  having 
received  the  consent  of  the  Horatii,  which 
their  &ther  approved,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Roman  army,  solemnly  consecrated 
4e  brothers,  and  devoted  them  to  the 
protection  of  the  gods.  The  same  was 
done  also  on  the  side  of  the  Albans.  The 
field  of  battle  was  then  mailed  out  by 
both  sides,  on  a  laige  plain,  after  they  had 
swom,  on  the  common  altar  of  sacrk6c€L 
that  the  countiy  of  die  conquered  should 
submit  to  that  of  the  conquerors.  The 
diampions  then  stepped  forth  into  the 
place  marked  out  for  the.  contest  The 
combat  was  furious ;  two  of  the  Romans 
soon  fell:  the  Albans  gave  a  shout  of 
joy ;  the  Romans  encouraged  the  surviv- 
ing Honitiu&  The  contest  was  unequal, 
but  art  compensated  for  the  inferiority  of 
strength.  The  Horatius  saw  his  antaso- 
niats  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood.  He 
himself  remained  unwounded.  In  order 
therefore  to  separate  them  from  one  an- 
other, he  feigned  flisht,  and,  while  they 
punued  him  as  well  as  their  wounds 
would  permit,  he  suddenly  turned  back, 
slew  his  antagonists,  tlius  separated  firom 
each  other,  and  thus  decided  the  sove- 
reignty of  his  countiy  over  the  Albans. 
He  was  conducted  back  to  the  city  amidst 
the  rejoicings  of  the  Romans,  adorned 
with  the  epoiia  of  the  slain.  There  he 
saw,  in  the  crowd,  his  sister,  in  tears  for 
the  death  of  her  betrothed  Curiatius.  She 
uttered  with  loud  lamentations  the  name 
of  her  lover,  whose  military  cloak,  which 
die  herself  had  wrouffht  for  him,  hunff,  a 
bloody  tnmhy,  over  me  shoulders  of  her 
brother.  Provoked  that  her  lamentations 
for  her  lover  should  mingle  vrith  the  re- 
ioicings  of  the  nation  on  his  victory,  the 
brother  plunged  his  dagger  into  her  breast. 
According  to  die  strict  justice  which  the 
Romans  ever  exercised,  he  should  have 
been  condemned  to  death.  This  indeed 
was  done,  vnthout  regard  to  the  deed  by 
which  he  had  rendered  such  services  to 
bis  countiy.    The  sentence  was  already 


abcKit  to  be  put  in  execution,  wheH  Hora- 
tius, by  the  advice  of  TuUus,  appealed  to 
the  people.  The  people  could  not  endure 
the  teaiB  of  the  old  father,  who,  but  a 
short  time  before  surrounded  l^  his  chil- 
dren, was  now  about  to  be  deprived,  by  a 
shameful  death,  of  the  last  of  his  sons. 
The  deliverer  of  his  country  was  absolved 
fixxn  the  pain  of  death ;  nevertheless,  he 
^as  obliged,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  law 
and  atone  for  the  murder,  to  march,  with 
his  head  covered,  under  a  beam  placed 
across  the  street  (as  if  imder  the  yoke), 
which  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as 
an  ignominious  punishment 

Horatius  Cecils.  When  the  Etrurian 
king  Porsenna,  to  whom  the  banished 
Tarquins  had  fled,  advanced  against  Rome 
(B.  C.  507),  tradition  relates  that  a  cour- 
ageous man  of  this  name  opposed  himself 
singlv  to  the  enemy,  and  held  them  in 
check,  till  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber  was 
broken  down  behiml  him  at  his  own  re- 

aiiest  Thou^  enfeebled  by  wounds,  he 
len  plun^d  into  the  stream  with  his  ar- 
mor, and,  m  the  midst  of  the  darts  of  the 
enemy,  reached  the  opposite  hank  of  the 
Tiber  in  safety.  The  nation  rewarded 
him  with  a  monument,  and  his  fellow-cit- 
izens gratefiilly  hailed  him  as  the  savior 
of  his  countiy.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
relation  of  the  Horatii  (q.  v.),  and  to  have 
received  the  surname  of  Codes,  from  the 
circumstance  of  having  lost  an  eye  in 
battle. 

Horatius  Flaccus,  Quintus.  Quin- 
tus  Horatius  Flaccus  was  bon^  at  Venusi- 
um,  a  city  lying  on  the  borders  of  Luca- 
nia  and  Apulia,  Dec.  7, 689  A.  U.  C.  (B.  C. 
65).  Hisnither,afi-eedinan,but,astheson 
sam  of  a  pure  life  and  heart,  was  possess- 
ed of  a  small  fortune,  which  he  employed 
fer  the  education  of  his  son.  For  this 
puipose  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  be- 
came a  broker  or  a  receiver  of  taxes,  and 
afforded  the  young  Horace  the  b^t  oppor- 
tunities for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind, 
that  his  means  would  allow.  He  caused 
him  to  be  taught  the  liberal  arts,  supported 
him  in  the  same  manner  as  youths  of  the 
best  femilies  lived,  and  was  himself  a 
watchful  guardian  of  hi^  morals  and  an 
example  of  virtue,  as  the  grateful  son 
informs  ua  in  his  Satires  (Book  I,  Serm. 
6,  66— 92|.  Orbilius  Pupillus,  a  gram- 
marian, who  explained  the  poems  of  Ho- 
mer and  Livius  Andronicus,  was  the  first 
teacher  of  Horace,  who,  while  yet  younfo 
made  great  progress  in  the  study  of^Greek 
literature.  At  the  age  of  20  years,  he 
went  to  Athens  to  continue  his  studies. 
At  this  time,  the  most  important  changes 
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w^re  taking  place  in  Rome,  i  Julius  Ceesor 
was  assasnnated  ^4  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the 
last  props  of  tlia^inking  republic,  leaving 
Italy,  came  to  Athens,  prepared  tliemselves 
there  for  the  war,  and  received  into  their 
army  the  Roman  youth  who  studied  there. 
Among  these  was  Horace,  who  followed 
Brutus  to  Macedonia.  While  at  Rome, 
M,  Lepidus,  M.  Antony  and  Octavius 
CsBsar  declared  themselves  triumvirs  of 
the  rcpuMic  for  five  years,  and  divided  the 
provinces  among  themselves.  Horace 
was  legionary  tribune  in  the  arm^  of  Bru- 
tus, and  fought  in  the  last  battle  for  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  at  Philippi  in  Macedo- 
nia (B.  C.  421  Brutus  and  Cassius  fell; 
Horace  saved  Ins  life  by  flight  Some 
persons,  underetanding  neither  his  fine 
urony  nor  his  delicate  turn  of  exTO'easioo, 
have  concluded,  from  one  of  his  odes 
(Book  II,  Ode  7),  that  the  poet  fled  in  a  dis- 
graceful manner;  but  Lessing  has  victori- 
ously defended  him  from  fliis,  as  from 
other  charges.  (See  the  Defence  of  Hot- 
ace,  Lessii^s  complete  woriis,  vol.  3,  page 
191.)  Liberty  of  return  was  granted  to 
tlie  vanquished,  and  Horace  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity.  Ilis  father  was 
now  dead ;  ma  paternm  estate  was  confis- 
cated ;  poverty,  as  he  himself  says  (Epis- 
tles, Book  11,  Epistle  11, 49  et  seq.l  com- 
pelled hiiti  to  make  verses.  Whether 
this  cxpresfflon  was  meant  literally,  as 
many  believe,  is  imcertain,  as  he  had  a 
moderate  support  from  the  station  of 
cleik  to  the  questor.  But  he  could  not 
liave  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  a  no- 
bler manner  than  in  the  exercise  of  the 
talent  which  nature  had  so  richly  bestow- 
ed upon  him ;  nor  could  he  have  chosen 
a  better  way  to  soothe  those  feelings 
which,  in  contemplating  the  occurrences 
of  his  time,  must  often  have  powerfully 
disturbed  his  inmost  soul.  But  he  also 
had  recourse  to  philosophy.  He  chose 
therefore  a  q)ecie8  of  poetry  particulariy 
adapted  to  a  poetical  and  philosophical 
spirit — ^the  didisLCtic.  The  seventh  satire 
of  the  first  book  is  the  first  poem  of  this 
kind  which  he  preserved.  The  talent 
which  he  displayed  prociured  him  the 
fiiendahip  of  two  eminent  poets,  Virgil 
and  Varius,  and  to  them  he  v^as  indebted 
for  his  first  acquaintance  with  Maecenas,  a 
refined  man  of  the  world,  who,  without 
leaving  his  private  station,  was  the  friend 
and  confidant  of  Auffus^s  Crosar,  and 
who  expended  his  wecdth  willhigly  for  the 
embellishment  of  social  life,  by  the  encour- 
agement of  literature  and  the  arts.  Nine 
months  after,  Msecenas  received  Horace 
into  the  circle  of  his  intimate  fiiends,  and, 


after  some  years,  presented  him  with  the 
Sabine  estate,  which  Horace  so  often 
mentions  in  his  poems.  If  the  poet  did 
not  acquire  a  stul  more  ^leodid  fbrtune, 
the  fault  lay  in  himself.  The  recoUeetion 
of  the  republic  and  the  party  which  he 
served  continued  too  vivid  in  his  heart,  to 
permit  him  to  court  the  fevor  of  the  pow- 
erful usurper.  The  three  notes  of  Augts- 
tus  to  him,  which  Suetonius  has  preserved 
in  the  life  of  the  poet,  prove  that  he  Father 
avoided  it  He  even  declined  die  propo- 
sal which  Augustus  made  to  him  through 
Msecenas,  to  enter  his  service  and  under- 
take the  management  of  his  prix'ate  coire- 
Sondence,  under  tiie  pretence  of  ill  beahh. 
aving  wimeseed  such  striking  exmnpfes 
of  the  instability  of  fortune,  he  withdrew 
fix>m  the  mmult  at  Rome,  and  prefbred 
the  retirement  of  his  Sabine  farm  to  a 
more  brilliant  life.  Almost  all  his  poems 
addressed  to  Maecenas  celebrate  love  and 
freedom,  and  express  indifference  to  that 
happiness  which  depends  on  the  will  of 
another,  and  contentedness  in  a  situation 
in  which  he  found  himself  rich  sbove  his 
wishes.  He  did  not,  however,  make  a 
parade  of  rusticitv,  or  deem  a  strict,  mo- 
rose manner  of  life  necessary  to  virtue: 
he  rather  displayed  a  genuine  urfoaaity, 
which  finds  a  tone  adapted  to  eTcry  ck*- 
cumstance.  He  has  left  us  four  books  ci 
odes ;  a  book  of  epodes,  so  called,  which 
differ  from  the  odes  not  only  in  metres  the 
second  verse  being  always  shorter  dian 
the  first,  but  also  in  the  sentiment,  wluch 
would  rather  tank  them  am<Mig  the  satires, 
in  which  he  took  Archilochus  as  a  pattern ; 
two  books  of  satires,  and  two  books  of 
episdes,  one  of  which  (that  addressed  to 
the  Pisos)  is  often  cited  as  a  separate  work, 
under  the  tide  of  ^rs  PoeHcct,  In  appre- 
ciating Horace  as  a  lyric  poet,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  he  was  the  first  among 
the  Romans  who  fonned  the  Roman  lan- 
guage for  lyric  poetiy,  and  applied  it,  with 
no  small  labor,  to  the  difiScuit  Greek  me- 
tres. Uninterrupted  study  and  persever- 
ance only  could  have  effected  so  mastafy 
a  structure  of  the  verse.  It  is  said,  indeed,— 
and  it  cannot  be  denied, — that  the  greater 
part  of  the  odes  of  Horace  are  only  imita- 
tions of  Greek  masters — ^Archilochus,  Al- 
Cffius,  Stesichorus,  Sappho  and  others--«nd 
therefore  so  full  of  Ureek  fbrms,  termi- 
nations and  constructions,  in  particuto' 
parts,  indeed,  mere  translations  from  the 
Greek.  Many  have  made  use  of  this 
objection  to  detract  fh}m  the  poetical 
&me  of  Horace.  But,  granting  that  origi- 
nality cannot  be  attributed  to  Horace  as  a 
lyric  poet,  no  one  can  deny  it  to  him  as  a 
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aiuirist  As  didactic  satire  in  ffeneral  was 
a  Ronuin  inyention,  so  it  was  Horace  wbo, 
ibUowiDg  Ennius^  Pacuvius  and  Lucilius, 
by  wiiom  its  form  and  object  bad  been 
defined,  g^ve  it  a  peculiar  tone.  Tbe 
satires  or  Horace,  anoong  wbich  may  be 
included  bis  epistles,  since  they  differ  litde 
fiom  the  otfaeis,  except  in  their  tide,  and 
in  being  addressed  to  an  individual,  have 
more  or  less  a  comic  character,  and  are  to 
be  judged  only  in  this  point  of  view. 
Hcnace  does  not  expose  vices  so  mudi  as 
follies,  wbich  he  fdaces  in  a  ridiculous 
light:  he  sees  more  foUy  than  vice  in 
1&  worid,  and  even  declares  himself  not 
exemnt  from  a  portion  of  it  Neverthe* 
less,  he  seeks  to  amend  follies  as  &r  as 
possible,  because  be  considen  them  peroi- 
doua.  To  ppjudices  and  errors  he  op- 
poses his  philosophy,  which,  so  &r  fi:om 
mibittering  or  even  forbidding  the  enjoy- 
ments of  me,  <mly  exhorts  to  a  prudent 
vig^knee,  and  teaches  dl  tbe  virtues,  vrith- 
out  which  happiness  is  impossible.  The 
easy,  agreeable  manner  in  which  he  phi- 
losopihnes  without  appearing  to  do  it,  the 
sdt  with  which  he  seasons  his  thoughts^  the 
delicacy  and  ease  with  which  he  expresses 
himself  afford  tbe  most  agreeable  enter- 
tainmenL  We  know  not  which  most  to 
admire,  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
bmnan  heart  and  of  the  diiforent  classes 
of  men,  lus  love  of  truth,  candor  and  in- 
senuousnesB,  the  agreeable  tone,  die  ur- 
banity which,  in  seriousness  or  derision, 
never  forsakes  him,  the  delicacy  with 
which  he  presents  the  ridiculous  without 
bringing  it  out  in  bold  rehef,  or  his  skill  in 
delineatmg  characters.  He  seems  not  to 
hunt  after  follies,  or,  where  he  does  this, 
his  ridicule  is  not  bitter,  and  is  accompa- 
nied with  so  much  p;ood  humor^  that  the 
person  ridiculed  nught  laugh  at  the  pic- 
ture. His  expreseion  is  easy  and  unaf- 
fected, and  he  manages  the  hexameter  with 
such  dull,  that  he  seems  to  tread  the  nat- 
urd  path  of  socid  conversadon.  His  de- 
scriptions are  still  applicable  and  interest- 
ing, and  tbe  poet  will  therefore  ever  re- 
main the  fovorite  of  those  whose  morality 
does  not  exclude  the  refinements  of  life. 
He  composed,  at  the  express  command  of 
Augustus,  the  secular  ode  for  the  festivd 
of  me  centennid  cames.  He  died  sudden- 
ly, in  the  year  of  Rome  746,  and  tbe  9th 
B.  C  in  the  57th  year  of  hb  age,  not  long 
afier  the  death  of  his  patron  and  firiend, 
Itecenas,  near  whose  tomb,  on  the  Esoui- 
line,  lie  was  interred.  Among  his  eanier 
commentators  are  Acron,  Porphyrion,  and 
the  scholiast  of  Cruquius;  among  his 
later  editors  and  commentaton,  we  will 
36* 


only  mention  Dan.  Heinsius  (firat  1605), 
John  Baxtef,  Bentley  (first  1711),  Sanadon, 
Gesner,  Zeune,  Jani,  MitBchenich  (only 
the  odes  and  epodes  (first  edition,  Leipsic, 
1778—82, 3  vote. ;  3d  edit^  Leipsic,  1800^ 
2  vols.),  D6ring  (Leipsic,  1803 ;  3d  edit, 
1815),  Eichst&dt,  Prei&  Hemdorf,  Fea 
(Rome,  1811, 3  vols.).  Wieland's  transla- 
tion of  the  episdes  and  satires  of  Horace 
contains  illustrations  of  the  genius  of  Hor- 
ace and  his  age,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his 
works. 

HoREB  (Arabic,  D^abelMusa),  a  moun- 
tain in  the  northern  part  of  Arabia,  of  the 
same  ridge  as  mount  Sinai,  which  lies  not 
fiur  distant  from  it,  is  memorable  in  the 
history  of  Moses.  The  monks  on  mount 
Sind  still  point  out  the  rock  on  Horeb 
from  which  virater  issued  at  the  blow  of 
Moeea — ^A  small  party  of  Hussites  called 
the  mountain  between  Ledetz  and  Lipni- 
za,  in  Bohemia,  vdiere  they  assembled, 
Honbf  and  themselves  HortbiUs. 

HoREHOuifD  (niarrubium  vulgari) ;  a 
labiate  plant,  with  whitish,  cottony  leaves 
and  stem,  now  naturaliaed  in  the  U.  States, 
and  growing  in  waste  places,  &c.  Like 
other  plants  of  the  same  fiimil^,  it  possesses 
an  aromatic  odor:  but,  in  this  instance,  it 
is  strong  and  unpleasant,  and  the  taste  is 
bitter  imd  penetrating.  It  is  a  popular 
remedy  in  pulmonary  complaints. 

Hoeizon;  tbe  line  that  seems  to  link 
the  land  or  sea  and  skv ;  and  it  is  jsither 
rational  or  senttbU,  The  rationaly  true  or 
adrofiondcal  horizon,  which  is  also  called 
simply  and  absokitely  the  horizon,  is  a 
great  circle,  whose  pume  passes  through 
me  centre  of  the  earth,  and  whose  pofes 
are  the  zenith  and  nadir.  It  divides  the 
sphere  into  two  equal  psrts  or  hemi- 
spheres. The  MensibU,  vmble  or  apparefd 
horizon  is  a  lesser  circle  of  the  sphere, 
which  divides  the  visible  part  of  tira 
sphere  firom  the  invisible.  Its  poles  are 
likewise  the  zenith  and  nadir;  and,conse- 

rmtly,  the  sensible  horizon  is  paralld  to 
rational,  and  it  is  cut  at  right  an^es, 
and  into  two  equd  parts,  by  the  verticaL 
These  two  horizons,  thoush  distant  fh>m 
each  other  by  the  semi-mameter  of  ^ 
earth,  will  appear  to  coincide,  when  con- 
tinued to  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars, 
because  the  earth,  compared  with  this 
sphere,  is  but  a  point  Tlie  sensible  hori- 
zon is  divided  mto  eastern  oaaA  virestem. 
The  easterii  or  ortwe  horiaon  is  that  part 
of  die  horizon  wherein  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies rise.  The  toedem  or  oeciAud  horizon 
is  that  wherein  the  Stan  set  By  sentSUe 
horizon  is  also  fi!eauently  meant  adrde 
wfaicji  detennines  tne  segment  of  tl|e  sur* 
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&ce  of  the  earth  over  which  the  eye  can 
reach;  called,  also,  the  physical  horizofu 
In  this  sense  we  say,  a  spacious  horizon, 
a  narroWf  scanhf  horizon.  It  is  manifest, 
that  the  higher  the  spectator  is  raised  above 
the  earth,  the  farther  this  visible  horizon 
will  extend.  On  account  of  the  refraction 
of  the  atmosphene,  distant  objects  on  the 
horizon  appear  higher  than  they  really  are, 
or  appear  less  depressed  below  the  true 
horizon,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, especially  on  die  sea.  Legendre 
says,  that,  fit>m  several  experiments,  he  is 
induced  to  allow  Ibr  refraction  a  14th  pstxl 
of  the  distance  of  the  place  observed,  ex- 
pressed in  degrees  and  minutes  of  a  great 
circle.  Thus,  if  the  distance  be  14,000 
toises,  the  refraction  will  be  1000  toises, 
equal  to  the  57th  part  of  a  degree,  or  1'  3". 

HoRizoif  OF  A  Globe  ;  the  broad, 
wooden,  circular  ring  in  which  the  globe 
is  fixed.  On  tliis  are  several  concen- 
tric circles,  wliich  contain  the  months 
and  days  of  the  year,  the  corresponding 
^gns  and  degrees  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
^points  of  the  compass. 

Horizontal  Dial  is  one  drawn  on  a 
plane,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  its 
gnomon  or  style  elevated  according  to 
me  altitude  of  the  pole  of  the  place  it  b 
designed  for.   (See  Dial,) 

Horizontal  Range  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance b  the  distance  at  which  a  ball  fulls 
on  or  strikes  a  horizontal  plane,  whatever 
be  the  angle  of  elevation  or  direction  of 
the  piece.  When  the  piece  is  pointed 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  the  range  is  then 
called  die  poisd-^jlank,  or  point-blank  range. 
The  greatest  horizontal  range,  in  the  para- 
bolic theory,  or  in  a  vacuum,  is  that  made 
vrith  the  piece  elevated  to  45  degrees,  and 
is  equal  to  double  the  height  from  which 
a  body  must  freely  fall,  to  acquire  the 
velocity  with  which  the  shot  is  discharged. 
But  in  a  resisting  medium,  like  the  at- 
mosphere, tlie  elevadon  of  die  piece,  to 
i^oot  farthest,  is  always  below  45  degrees, 
and  gradually  the  more  below  it  as  the 
velod^  is  greater;  so  that  the  sreater 
vek)cities  with  which  balls  are  discharged 
fi;om  cannon  wiUi  gunpowder,  require  an 
elevation  of  the  gun  equal  to  but  about  90 
degrees,  or  even  leas.  And  the  less  the  size 
of  the  balls  is,  too,  the  less  must  this  an^le 
of  elevadon  be,  to  shoot  the  farthest  with 
a  nven  veloci^.    (Bee  Otmnery,) 

UoiMATR,  Joseph,  baron  of,  knight  of 
the  Leopokl  order,  aulic  counsellor  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  and  historiographer, 
was  bom  June  20, 1781,  at  Innspruck,  in 
Tyrol.  An  uncommon  memory  eariy  at- 
tracted him  to  bii^ry.    When  eight  years 


old,  he  wrote,  m  Latin,  a  history  of  Bava- 
ria, and,  when  13  yean  <^  puMisbed  a 
history  of  the  dukes  of  Meran.  He  stud- 
ied law  from  1794  to  1797.  In  1796,  he 
began  the  Contributions  to  the  Histoiy  of 
l^rol  in  die  Middle  Ages,  for  whidi  he 
himself  discovered  most  of  the  sourees. 
In  1805,  he  published  his  History  of  Ty- 
rol. In  1801,  he  went  to  Vienna,  aflter 
having  been  xnade  a  major  in  the  TsrrolflK 
militia.  Here  he  became  attached  to  the 
department  of  foreign  affiurs,  and  0Don 
rose  in  rank.  After  having  served  in  dif- 
ferent capacities,  he  published,  in  1607,  his 
Austrian  Plutarch.  In  1809,  he  went  to 
Tyrol  to  rouse  to  action  the  insurrectioiMiy 
spirit,  which  his  writings  had  already 
kindled.  The  people  rose,  and,  under  h» 
guidance,  an  animated  contest  was  carried 
on  against  the  French  and  Bavariana.  In 
1813,  he  was  arrested,  with  other  diaiin- 
guisbed  Tyrolese,  and  exiled.  In  1615,  ba 
was  made  imperial  historiographer.  In 
1817—19  appeared  his  General  History 
of  the  Latest  Times,  from  the  Death  of 
Frederic  the  Great^  to  the  Second  Peace 
of  Paris.  He  also  edited  the  Yienna  Ar- 
chives for  Histoiy,  Geography,  Statisdcs 
and  Literature.  In  18^  ne  published, 
with  others,  Wiens  GtschichU  %md  Stint 
Denhoitrdigkeiten,  His  zeal  is  great,  bat 
the  hi^est  qualities  of  a  historiaii---uBbiw- 
ed  love  of  truth,  comprehenave  views, 
profound  conceptions,  and  clear-aigfated 
discrimination  between  the  importmt  and 
the  unimportant — are  wuiting  to  him. 

Horn,  iaphysiology ;  a  touffh,  flexible, 
semi-transparent  submance.  The  hollow 
horns  of  the  ox,  goat,  &c.,  the  hoo(  the 
homy  claw  and  nail,  and  the  scale  of  cer- 
tain insects,  as  the  shell  of  the  toitoise, 
resemble  each  other  in  chemical  chaiao- 
tcrs;  but  ihey  difier  very  widely  from 
stag^  horn,  ivory,  &c.  Horn  is  dialm- 
guuhed  from  bone,  in  being  sofimed  veiy 
completely  by  heat,  either  applied  imme- 
diately or  through  the  medium  of  water, 
so  as  to  be  readify  bent  to  any  shape,  and 
to  adhere  to  other  pieces  of  hcmi  in 
the  same  state.  It  contains  but  a  small 
portion  of  gelatine,  and  in  this  it  diflfers 
from  bone,  whioh  contains^  a  great  deaL 
Horn  consists  chiefly  of  condensed  albu- 
men, combined  with  a  small  and  vaiyinff 
portion  of  gelatme,  with  a  small  part  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  fixed  alkalies 
readily  and  totally  dissolve  horn  into  a 
yellow  saponaceous  liquor.  With  some 
animals,  the  horn  is  an  instniment  of  de- 
fence ;  with  otheri^  not.  In  some  speciea 
of  animah,  the  males  only  have  horns ;  as, 
for  mstance,  the  stag.    Female  she^  sel* 
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dom  have  horns.    The  female  goats  have 
horiMy  but  they  are  always  emiaJler  than 
those  of  the  male.     In  cattle,  the  horn  i^ 
paiticuiaiiy  developed.     The  bull  sen- 
emlly  has  a  shorter,  d^iser,  firmer  horn 
than  the  cow.    There  are,  however,  hom- 
lefls  cattle.    In  the  case  of  most  homed 
animals,  the  horns  are  not  entirely  devel- 
oped, until  they  have  become  capable  of 
continuing  their  qiecies.    Homs  admit  of 
being  divided  into  four  kinds,  at  least: 
h  those  of  the  rhinoceros;  S.  of  the  ox, 
antelope,  goat  and  sheep ;  3.  of  the  ca- 
melOTMid  or  giraffe ;  4.  of  the  deer  kind. 
The  horns  of  the  rhinoceros  are  composed 
entirely  of  a  homy  Aibstance.    They  are 
situated  not  upon  me  osjhmtis,  but  on  the 
nasal  bones,  and  are  attached  to  the  skull 
only  at  the  sur&ce  of  their  basis.    They 
appear  to  be  composed  of  a  number  of 
fibres,  resembling  strong  hairs  consolidated 
together.     Thev  are  not  deciduous,  but 
increase  from  the  root  or  base  in  propor- 
tion as  they  wear.    'Diose  of  the  second 
sort  are  most  common.    Thev  belong  to 
many  of  the  ruminating  quadrupeds,  and 
some  birds  have  similar  processes  on  their 
heads.    They  consist  of  three  parts — an 
osseous  substance,  a  vascular  investment, 
and  the  external  ^eath.     The  bone  is 
first  formed.    It  appears  as  a  knob,  cov- 
ered with  skin,  and  movable  on  the  09 
/rwOis.     As  it  elongates,  the  skin  be- 
comes callous,  and  appears  to  wear  o^ 
when  the  osseous  process  is  found  to  be 
clothed  in  a  real  case  of  hom.    It  then 
becomes  fixed  to  the  osfiontis  by  anchylo- 
sis.   The  homy  case  grows  fix>m  the  roots, 
and  the  increase  in  each  year  is  marked 
by  a  circular  groove  near  the  root  of  the 
bom.     The   third  sort  are   the   short, 
straight  processes   on  the  head  of  the 
camelopard,  which  are  a  porous  bone, 
united  to  the  osfrwdis  by  anchylosis,  and 
tenninatm^  in  a  convex  knob ;  the  stem  is 
covered  with  the  skin,  but  the  bulb  on  the 
end  sustains  a  number  of  short,  strong 
hairs,  analogous  to  the  fibres  composing 
the  homs  of  the  riiinoceros.    Those  of  the 
fbunh  kind  are  peculiar  to  the  deer  genus. 
They  are  composed  entirely  of  bone,  and 
are  shed  and  reproduced  annually.    They 
firat  appear  like  two  small  knobs  under 
the  skin.    These  develope  their  different 
blanches  in  succession,  still  covered  with 
the  skin,  and  a  delicate,  soft  hair,  forming 
together  what  has  been  called  their  vdi>tt 
coat,  which  is  extremely  vascular.    When 
the  hom  is  completely  formed,  the  velvet 
ooat  becomes  insensible  and  dry,  and  is  mb- 
bedoffby  the  deer.  (See  Deer.)   The  homs 
of  the  deer  appear  to  be  enthely  analogous 


to  the  osseous  parts  of  the  homs  of  die 
other  ruminant  quadrupeds.  The  boras 
of  the  rhinoceros,  and  those  of  the  deer, 
are  the  two  extremes  in  these  oiKaos. 
The  one  wants  the  osseous  basis,  the  other 
the  homy  covering.  Those  of  the  ca- 
melopard and  oX  exhibit  examples  of  the 
intera»ediatB  stmcture.  Instances  are 
nyea  of  horses,  cats,  and  particularly 
hares,  found  with  homs,  but  they  want 
confirmation.  The  human  body  some- 
times produces  homy  protuberances  on 
various  parts.  The  homs  of  animals,  lit- 
eralhr  speaking,  formed  the  most  ancient 
drinking  caps.  Pindar,  iEtehylus  and 
Xenophon  make  mention  of  them  as  be- 
ing appropriated  to  this  purpose.  Philip 
of  Macedon  is  said  to  have  made  use  of 
one.  It  is  fiiom  this  ancient  usage  that 
the  general  name  of  homs  has  been  given 
f  o  a  «)ecie8  of  drinking  cup,  as,  after  die 
actual  employment  of  the  animal  sub- 
stance had  been  discontinued,  the  shape 
remained  in  use.  The  homs  of  victims 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  were  gilt,  and  sus- 
pended in  the  temples,  more  especially 
m  those  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  From  the 
most  remote  tunes,  the  altars  of  the  hea- 
then divinities  were  likewise  embellished 
with  homs,  and  such  as  fied  thither  to 
seek  an  asylum  embraced  them.  Origi- 
nally, the  boras  were  doubtless  symbolical 
of  power  and  dignity,  since  they  are  the 
principal  feature  of  gracefulness  in  some 
animals,  and  instrument  of  ^rength  in 
otheis.  Hence  these  ornaments  have 
been  frequently  bestowed  on  pictorial 
representations  of  gods  and  heroes;  an- 
cient medals  firequently  present  the  figures 
of  Serapis,  of  Ammon,  of  Bacchus,  and  of 
IsLb,  with  these  additions.  The  kings  of 
Macedon  were  actually  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  the  homs  of  a  ram  in  their 
casques^  and  the  same  thing  is  asserted 
of  various  other  princes  and  chieflains. 

Hom  if  PlcTihf.  Amahhffia,  daughtei^ 
of  Melissus,  king  of  Crete,  fed  Jupiter  witli 
goat's  milk:  hence  some  authors  have 
ealled  her  a  goat,  and  have  maintained 
that  Jupiter,  to  reward  her  kindneffles, 
placed  her  in  heaven  as  a  constellation, 
and  gave  one  of  her  horns  to  the  nymphs 
who  liad  taken  care  of  his  infancy.  This 
hom  was  called  the  hom  of  plenty,  or  cor- 
nucopiiB,  and  fit)m  it  issued  fruits  and 
flowers,  and,  in  ^ort,  all  the  riches  of  art 
and  nature.  The  comucopiae  is  found  on 
an  ii^ite  number  of  antiques,  and  is  the 
characteristic  attribute  of  the  goddess 
styled  ^hOvfita  by  the  Greeks,  and  Mun- 
daniia  Irr  the  Romans.  It  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  figures  representing  countries  or 
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towns,  tb  indicate  the  richneeB  of  their 
territory ;  and  in  those  of  rirera,  to  exptreas 
the  fertility  produced  by  them.  Tiie 
beaatifiil  statue  of  the  Nile,  of  which  a 
copy  may  be  seen  in  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  holds  a  horn  of  plenty,  full  of 
the  productions  of  Egypt;  and  on  the 
reverse  of  the  medals  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  we  find  two  comucopis  attached 
together. 

HoRTT,  or  BuoLE-HoRN ;  a  wind  instru- 
ment, chiefly  used  in  hunting,  to  animate 
the  chase  and  call  the  dogs  together.  The 
hunting  horn  was  formerly  compassed, 
whence  the  old  phrase  to  ^  wind  a  horn." 

HoRir,  French.  The  French  horn,  or 
cor  de  ckasse^  is  a  wind  inftrument,  con- 
sisdng  of  a  long  tube  twisted  into  several 
chcufer  folds,  and  gradually  increaang  in 
diameter  from  the  end  at  which  it  is 
blown  to  that  at  which  the  sound  issues. 
The  intervals  of  the  natural  scale  of  the 
Frencli  horn  are  conformable  to  those  of 
the  trumpet,  but  its  pitch  is  an  octave 
lower.    The  natural  tones  of  a  horn  are, 


In  order  to  produce  tones  which  the  horn 
does  not  otherwise  yield,  the  performer 
puts  lus  hand  into  the  horn,  so  as  to  prevent, 
more  or  less,  the  egress  of  the  air.  The 
Germans  have  done  most  for  the  horn, 
and  by  their  inventions  of  valve-horn^  and 
even  machine-horns,  have  carried  this  in- 
strument to  much  perfection.  The  horn 
is  not  proper  for  the  expression  of  the 
grand,  but  me  tender  and  plaintive.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  Germany,  some  of  the  rifle 
regiments  have  only  horn  muac,  which 
sounds  very  finely. 

Horn,  Cape  ;  a  promontory  on  the  south 
coast  of  Terra  del  Fueffo,  the  southern 
extremity  of  America.  Lon.  67®  46^  W. ; 
\au5o'*5&8.    (QeeCmelhm.) 

Horn,  or  Hornes,  Philip  H  of  Mont- 
morency-Nivelle,  count  of,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  victims  to  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  Philip  H,  king  of  Spam,  to  main- 
tain the  Catholic  faith  in  the  Netheriands, 
was  the  grandson  of  John  de  Nivelle,  who, 
being  dinnherited  by  his  fother,  had  lost 
his  Mrony  and  his  paternal  fiefs.  Philip 
of  Horn,  bom  1522;  sovereign  of  Horn, 
Altona,  Meurs,  &c.,  one  of  the  richest 
lords  in  the  Netherlands,  was  captain  of 
the  Flemish  guards  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
president  of  the  council  of  state  of  the 


Netherlands,  and  admiral  of  the  Flransh 
seas.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle  of  St  Quentin,  and  had  an  inapor- 
tant  share  in  the  victoiy  of  GravdmesL 
The  ties  of  blood  which  imited  him  w^ 
the  ^reat  E^noont,  causedhim  to  share  his 
political  opinions  on  foleration.  Their 
connexion  with  William,  pgince  of  Or- 
ange ((].  v.),  destroyed  both.  Far  firom 
a{^roving  his  resistance  to  the  royal  au- 
thority, they  remained  inaccessible  to  all 
his  representations.  In  vain  did  Orange 
represent  to  them  that  there  vras  no  alter- 
native, but  either  to  humble  themselves 
under  the  absolute  will  of  an  inexorable 
ministet',  or  seek  their  safoty  under  the 
banners  of  fiieedom.  His  prophecy  was 
true:  duke  Alva  arrested  them  both.  They 
were  tried  and  beheaded  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1568.  Philip's  brother,  Fk»is  of 
Montmorency,  was  likevrise  beheaded, 
and  thus  the  race  of  Montmwency- 
NiveUe  became  extinct 

Hornbeam.  The  American  bombeam 
(carpmut  Americana)  is  a  small  tree, 
rarely  attaining  the  height  of  90  feet, 
sparingly  diflu^  over  the  whole  of  the 
U.  States.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of 
some  species  of  birch,  but  die  fertile  flow- 
ers are  in  lai|;e  leafy  aments.  The  wood 
IS  fine-grain^,  tenacious,  and  very  com- 
pact, but  is  little  used,  on  account  of  its 
inferior  size.  The  European  hornbeam, 
on  the  contrary,  attains  large  dimensions, 
and  the  wood,  being  similar  in  properdes 
to  the  American,  is  employed  for  a  variety 
of  useful  purposes. 

Hornblende,  or  Amphibole,  is  one  of 
the  most  abundant  and  widdy-difliised 
substances  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  next 
to  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  and  is  vraj 
remarkable  on  accoimt  of  the  various 
forms  and  compoations  of  its  crystals  and 
ciystalline  particles,  and  of  its  exceedinglT 
diversified  colors,  thus  giving  rise  to  al- 
most numberiess  varieties,  many  of  which 
have  obtained  distinct  appellations.  Tlie 
primitive  form  of  the  species  is  an  oUique 
rhombic  prism  of  124<^  3(y  and  55^  a(X,  in 
which  the  terminal  planes  are  inclined  to 
the  obtuse  lateral  edges,  under  angles  of 
105^  and  75P.  The  former  planes  are 
easily  developed,  by  cleavage  fiiom  its 
ciysuds  and  cry^alhne  masses;  but  the 
latter  have  never  been  obtained  in  this 
way,  having  been  inferred  fix>m  calcula- 
tion. The  ciystals  of  hornblende  are  gen- 
erally lon^  and  destitute  of  regular  termi- 
nations; they  are  often  deeply  striated 
longitudinally,  and  much  disposed  to  in- 
tersect each  other,  sometimes  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  rise  to  a  aheaf-Jike  or  toa 
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alellnlaf  composition.  Perfectly  regular, 
implanted  ciystals  do  occur  occasionally ; 
and  these  present,  for  the  most  port,  the 
following  shapes :  six-sided  prisms,  from 
the  truncation  of  the  acute  lateral  edges 
of  the  prism,  acuminated  by  four  planes, 
corresponding  either  to  the  lateral  ^ges 
or  to  the  lateral  faces  of  the  prism ;  the 
same  with  an  acumuiation  of  three  planes ; 
the  same  with  dihedral  summits ;  and  the 
primitive  form  with  dihedral  terminations, 
of  which  the  faces  correspond  to  acute 
edges  of  the  prism.  The  massive  varie- 
ties frequently.ofTer  a  granular  structure,  in 
which  the  individuals  are  of  various  sizes, 
and  strouglv  coherent,  often  with  a  ten- 
dency to  a  slaty  fracture ;  more,  commonly, 
however,  the  composition  of  massive  va- 
rieties is  columnar,  the  individuals  being 
sometimes  veiy  long,  parallel  or  diverging, 
and,  when  delicate,  producing  a  silky  lus- 
tre. The  lustre  of  hornblende  is  vitreous^ 
inclining  to  peariy,  upcn  the  faces  of^ 
cleavage,  in  tne  varieties  possessing  pale 
colors.  Color,  various  shades  of  green, 
oflen  inclining  to  bro^vn,  white,  and 
black,  with  every  intermediate  shade; 
nearly  transparent  in  some  varieties;  in 
otheiB  opaque;  brittie;  hardness  about 
the  same  with  feldspar;  specific  gravity, 
3.00.  Three  varieties,  analysed  by  Bons- 
dorf^  gave  the  following  results : 

A  tphite   A  grem    A  black 
Variety.     Variety.     Variety. 

Silex,  60.31      46.26      45.69 

Magnesia,  24J23      19.03      18.79 

Lmie,  13.66      13.96      13.85 

Alumine,  0.26      11.48      12.18 

Protoxide  of  iron,     0.15        3.43        7.32 
do.  of  manganese,  0.00       9.36       0.22 
Fluoric  acid,  OM        1.60        1.50 

Water  and  foreign  >  q^q       j  q^        q^ 

substances,  ( 

Of  those  varietie8x>f  the  present  species 
which  have  obtained  distinct  names,  and 
^Hiich,  in  some  systems  of  mineralogy, 
have  even  been  regarded  as  forming  sep- 
arate species,  the  following  are  the  most 
remarkable,  viz.,  hombUnaty  tremoliUy  ae- 
hmolitt,  and  certain  kinds  of  asbestos. 
Hornblende  differs  from  the  rest  princi- 
pally by  its  dark,  blackish,  or  ffreenish 
colors,  and  is  divided  into  three  sub-varie- 
ties, AomI^  Aornileiu^  comm<m  ^rnUem/e^ 
and  hornhlewU  slate.  The  first  consists 
of  black  and  perfectly-cleavable  ciystals, 
which  are  always  found  imbedded  in  ba- 
sahie  or  volcanic  rocks ;  the  second  refers 
to  imbedded  crystals  of  various  colors, 
but  always  of  dnrk  shades,  and  in  which 
cleavage  is  less  easily  obtained;  it  in- 
ckides,  besides,  all  massive,  granular,  or 


columnar  varieties,  except  sDch  as  are 
black,  easihr  cleavable,  and  of  a  shining 
lustre,  which  have  been  distinguished  l^ 
the  name  of  carirUkm.  Hornblende  slate 
comprehends  such  varieties  as  consist  of 
minute  and  closely-aggregated  particles, 
united  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prodnce  a 
slaty  fracture.  TremoKte  consists  of  the 
pale  green,  gray,  bluish-  and  virhite  varie- 
ties, and  has  been  subdivided  into  common, 
Ssa^  ashesHform  and  gramdar  tremolite. 
e  first  occurs  in  crystals,  rarely  with 
perfect  terminations,  and  in  massive  varie- 
ties; the  second  hi  columnar  composi- 
tions, or  coarsely  fibrous,  vrith  a  high  de- 
gree of  transparencv;  the  third  refers  to 
very  thin  or  capillary  crystals;  and  the 
fourth  consists  or  granular  particles.  The 
varieties  of  actynolite  differ  from  those  of 
tremolite  hy  their  deep  (often  grass-green] 
colors.  The  asbestifbrm  tremolite  ana 
asbestifonn  actynolite  form  a  passage  into 
asbestos,  which  term  is  applied  not  only  to 
minute  columnar,  and  variously-inter- 
woven individuals  of  this  species,  but  to  * 
those  also  of  augite  or  pyroxene,  and  may 
be  said  to  denote  rather  a  peculiar  state 
of  aggregation  in  these  species  than  the  sub- 
stance of  a  distinct  mineral.  (For  an  account 
of  the  varieties  of  asbestos,  see  Ashtstos.) 
The  best  crystals  of  basaltic  hornblende 
come  from  near  Teysing  and  Teplitz,  in 
Bohemia.  Common  hornblende  abounds 
at  Arendal,  and  other  places  in  Norway 
and  Sweden;  a  light  greenish  variet}% 
imbedded  in  granul^  limestone,  at  Pargas, 
in  Finland,  has  received  the  name  of  par- 
gasite.  The  varieties  of  actynolite  and 
tremolite  abound  in  numerous  places  in 
Europe ;  the  former  occurring  in  talcose 
slate,  and  the  latter  in  limestone  and  dolo- 
mite rocks.  In  the  U.  States,  this  species 
is  also  widely  disseminated.  The  iron 
mine  of  Franoonia,  in  New  Hampshire, 
produces  the  common  hornblende,  in  long, 
lender,  black  crystals;  the  talcose  slate 
formations  of  Vermont  afford  the  varieties 
of  actyoplite ;  the  deposits  of  dolomite,  in 
the  north-western  parts  of  Connecticut 
and  the  south-western  of  Massachusetts, 
abound  in  the  varieties  of  tremolite ;  and 
the  white,  granular  limestone  of  Orange 
county,  New  York,  furnishes  also  many 
veiy  handsome  colored  varieties  of  crys- 
talhzed  common  homblendel 

Horn-Book  is  a  copy  of  the  alphabet, 
set  in  a  frame  and  covered  with  a  thin 
plate  of  horn,  to  prevent  the  paper  from 
being  thumbed  to  pieces  b^  the  children 
who  were  made  to  smdy  it.  It  is  now 
almost,  if  not  quite,  antiauated,  as  an  in- 
stnmient  of  elementary  eauci^on. 
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HoRNECK,  Ottocar  o^  one  of  the  oldest 
historians  in  the  German  language,  lived 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  Idth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  oentuiy.  His  native 
countiy  was  Stiria,  vtrhere  his  family  cas- 
tle, Homeck,  is  still  to  be  fbuncL  He 
was  instructed  in  the  ait  of  a  fdnnuinger 
by  Conrad  of  Rotenbiug.  He  died  alkr 
the  decline  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  when 
the  golden  age  of  chivalric  poetry  was 
past  After  having  been  present  at  the 
battle  of  Weidenb^,  and  accompanied 
Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  to  Bohemia,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  which  >vas 
delivered  from  tlie  Bohemian  yoke,  and 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  Stirian  governor, 
Otho  of  Liechtenstein,  who  resided  in 
the  castle  at  Gratz.  He  employed  his  tal- 
ents in  writing  and  rhyming  on  historical 
subjects,  for  which  the  German  prose  was 
not  yet  adapted.  About  the  year  1280,  he 
composed  a  woric  on  the  great  empires  of 
the  earth,  which  concluded  with  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Frederic  II,  and  is  still  ex- 
tant in  manuscript,  at  Vienna.  Being  en- 
couraged to  note  down  the  important 
events  of  his  own  time,  hie  virrote  a  chron- 
icle, consistingof  more  than  83,000  verses, 
which  the  Benedictine  frinr  Pez,  in 
1745,  published  as  the  third  folio  volume 
of  his  Scriptores  Rerum  Aa3tn<B,  It  ex- 
tends fix)m  the  death  of  Manfred  to  the 
emperor  Heniy  VII,  and  is  therefore  im- 

Sortant  as  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Ro- 
olph  and  Ottocar,  Adolphus  of  Nassau, 
and  Albert  of  Austria.  It  is  rich  in  re^ 
markable  events,  which  the  author  wit- 
nessed, in  portraits  of  eminent  men  whom 
he  had  known,  and  in  description  of  festi- 
vals, tournaments  and  battles,  at  part  of 
which  he  was  liimself  present  (See  the 
Au8  tend  iiher  OUokars  von  Homtck  Rtbn- 
chromky  by  Th.  Schacht,  Mentz,  1821.) 
HoRjfEMANif,  Frederic  Uonrad,  a  celebrat- 
ed traveller, was  bom  in  1772,atHilde8heim, 
studied  theology  at  G6ttingen,  and  receive 
an  appointment  m  Hanover.  An  ardent  de- 
sire to  visit  the  interior  of  A^ca,  induced 
him,  in  1795,  to  request  Blumenbach,  the  , 
famous  naturalist  in  G6ttingen,  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  Afiican  society  in  London. 
After  having  fully  convinced  himself  of  the 
great  zeal  and  capacity  of  the  ^oimg  as- 
pirant, Blumenbach  wrote  to  su*  Joseph 
Banks,  and  Homemann's  proposal  was 
accepted.  He  immediately  drew  up  a 
plan,  which  he  laid  before  the  society,  and 
devoted  himself  to  natural  history  and  the 
Oriental  languages,  with  the  greatest  zeaL 
In  Feb.  1797,  he  was  in  London,  when 
the  society  gave  him  their  instructions ;  he 
then  went  by  the  way  of  Paris  to  Mar- 


seilles, where  heonbaiked.  After  having 
visited  Cyprus,  he  landed  at  Alexandria, 
and  remained  some  months  in  Cairo,  to 
learn  the  language  of  the  Maugrabins  or 
Southern  Arabians.  When  the  landing 
of  the  French  in  Egypt  became  known, 
he,  like  all  the  other  Europeans,  was  de- 
tained in  the  castle,  in  order  to  saye  tfaem 
fh>m  the  ra^ie  oi  the  peo^e.  Geoeai 
Bonaparte,bemg  informed  of  Hoiiiemann*b 

Slans,  gave  him  passports,  and  showed  a 
isposition  to  promote  his  objects  in  eveiy 
way  posrable.  Sept  5, 1799,  Horoemann 
left  Cairo  with  the  caravan  of  Fezzan;  on 
the  8th,  he  entered  the  Lylnan  desert, 
readied  Siouah  on  the  16th,  an  oasis  al- 
ready viMted  by  Brown,  and  arrived,  after 
a  tedious  joumev  of  74  days^  at  Mour- 
zouk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan.  Here  he 
staid  some  time,  and  made  an  exctnskm 
to  Tripoli,  which  he  left  again,  Jan.  29, 
1800.  April  12,  he  wrote  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  setting  out  with  the  great 
caravan  of  Bomou.  From  that  time, 
nothing  certain  was  known  of  Uoi  tifl 
1818,  when  Von  Zach,  in  his  Corremmd- 
ence  Jktrtmomufut^  communicated  a  letter 
from  the  English  captain  Smith,  accord- 
ing to  which  Homemaim  died  on  bis  re- 
turn from  Tripoli  to  Fezzan,  of  a  fever, 
caused  by  drinking  cold  water,  after  be- 
ing exposed  to  ereat  fatigue,  and  lies  boned 
at  Aucalus.  lus  con}panion,  the  bey  of 
Fezzan  assured  the  captain,  that  lie  had 
sent  Homemann's  papers  to  the  British 
consul  at  Tripoli  Homemann  himself 
had  sent  his  journal  from  Tripofi  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  written  in  German,  and,  m 
1802,  the  African  society  published  a 
translation  of  it  In  this  same  year,  the 
original  was  published  by  Cbaries  Konig. 
It  contains  much  valuable  information, 
with  useful  notes,  by  Rennel,  Young  and 
Marsden. 

Hornpipe  ;  a  dance,  of  which  the  name 
is  probably  derived  from  the  instrument 
played  during  its  performance.  That  it  was 
not  unusual  to  give  to  certain  airs  the  names 
of  the  instruments  on  which  they  were  com- 
monly placed,  appears  fit>m  the  word  €re^, 
which,  vnth  a  tittle  variation,  is  made  to 
signifV  both  aJUitBe  and  the  air  called  a 
^.  The  instrument  called  the  hom-p^ 
is  common  in  Wake.  Its  name  m 
Welsh  is  the  pUhwm  (horn-pipe).  It 
consists  of  a  wooden  pipe,  with  noles  at 
stated  distances,  and  a  nom  at  each  end. 

HoRNSTONE.    (See  QiMtrfz.) 

HoRNTHAL,  Francis  Louis,  b(»n  1760!. 
one  of  the  most  able  among  the  Gennan 
political  writers,  was  a  kraig  time  in  the 
service  of  the  last  prince  b»hop  of  Bam- 
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berg,  and,  when  this  hishopric  was  incor* 
pontod  with  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  he 
WB8  one  of  the  most  active  and  succeas- 
lul  officers  of  the  Bavarian  sovemment, 
10  the  agitated  period  ^en  Napoleon  ml* 
ed  over  Germany.  Bavaria  received  a 
constitation  in  1818L  and  the  city  of  Bam- 
berg elected  Homthal  its  representative. 
In  me  house  of  representatives,  he  has  al- 
ways shown  himself  a  friend  to  liberal 
ideaa^  and,  during  late  years,  years  which 
have  been  maiked  by  the  prosecutions  of 
liberal  men  in  Germany,  evetr  such  act  of 
injustice  has  been  censured  by  him.  In 
riiort,  Homthal  belongs  to  those  few  public 
efaaracters  in  Germany,  who  have  steadily 
defended  the  rights  of  their  feUow-cidzeos. 

Horology.  (See  Watch  and  Clock 
MaUng.) 

HoaoscoFE  (from  6(m,  time,  and  eic6nu¥, 
to  observe) ;  a  carefid  observation  of  the 
moment  of  birth,  and  of  the  position  of 
the  celestial  bodies  at  the  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  predicting  the  fortune  of  the 
inftnt  It  IS  also  u^  for  a  scheme  or 
figure  of  the  pootkin  of  the  heavens  at 
any  time.  The  heavens  were  divided  by 
as^offers,  for  this  purpose,  into  12  parts, 
called  houses^  to  each  of  which  was  as- 
ogned  its  particular  virtue  or  influence. 
Tne  ascenoant  was  that  part  of  the  heav- 
ens which  was  risbg  in  the  east  at  the 
moment ;  this  is  the  mst  house,  or  house 
of  life,  and  contained  the  five  degrees  im- 
inediatefy  above  the  horizon,  and  the  25 
beneath  it ;  the  second  vras  the  house  of 
riches,  &c ;  the  seventh,  or  angle  of  the 
west,  the  bouse  of  marriage ;  the  eighth, 
the  house  of  death.  (See  A^rologer  of 
<fte  I9ih  Ctnhtry  (18^),  and  Manual  of 
^MrUogy,  1828.) 

Hoaaox,  Jeremiah ;  an  English  astron- 
omer of  the  I7th  centuiy,  bora  about  1619, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  accurate^ 
observed  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disk,  Nov.  21,  1639.  He  died  Jan. 
3,  1641,  only  a  few  days  after  he  had 
flnished  his  treatise  entitled  Venut  m  iSb2e 
vi$a.  Other  productions  df  his  pen,  left 
in  an  imperfect  state,  were  collected  and 
published  by  doctor  Wallis,  in  1673,  un- 
der the  title  of  Opera  poathuma.  Horrox 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  ever  pre- 
dicted or  observed  the  passage  of  Venus 
over  the  sun's  didc,  from  which  he  de- 
duced many  useful  observations,  though 
not  aware  of  the  full  advantages  to  be  & 
rived  from  an  examination  of  that  im- 
portant phenomenon.  His  theory  of  lu- 
nar motions  afforded  assistance  to  New- 
ton, who  always  spoke  of  Horrox  as  a 
mathematical  genius  of  the  highest  order. 


Hoas  n'QSuvRE  {IVmck) ;  meaning  a 
thing  (^secondary  importance,  often  used 
fyr  a  secondaiy  dish  at  entertainments. 
It  is  also  used  for  an  unnecessary  devia- 
tion fiom  the  chief  subject  in  works  of 
art 

HoRSA.    (See  HengitL)  ^ 

Horse  (eqhnu  caba&is,  Lin.).  The  genua 
equua  belongs  to  the  third  family  of  the 
ptteJiydermatOj  the  aoUdungula,  or  those 
animals  having  but  one  apparent  toe,  and 
this  covered  by  an  undivided  hoof.  They 
are  distinguished  by  having  six  incisors  in 
each  jaw,  which,  in  their  young  state,  are 
mark^faya  furrow  on  the  crown.  The 
molarB,  which  are  24,  are  square,  Imv- 
ing  their  crown  divided  by  numerous 
plates  of  enamel,  disposed  in  a  crescent 
rorm.  The  male  has  two  small  canine 
teeth  in  the  upper  iaw,  and  sometimes  the 
same  number  m  the  lower;  these  are  al- 
most always  vnmting  in  the  female.  Be- 
tween those  canines  and  the  molars  is  a 
vacant  space.  The  stomach  of  the  horse 
is  simple,  and  of  a  moderate  size,  but  the 
intestinos  are  very  long,  and  die  ccecum 
enonnouB.  The  mane  is  long  and  flow- 
i^,  and  the  tail  covered  with  long  hair. 
The  horse  is  known  to  most  nations  as  the 
most  useful  and  manageable  of  those  ani- 
mals that  live  under  the  swajr  of  man.  In 
^cefiilness  of  form  and  dignity  of  car- 
riage, he  is  superior  to  almost  every  other 
quadmped;  he  is  lively  and  high-spirited, 
yet  ^ntle  and  tractable  ;  keen  and  ardent 
m  his  exertions,  yet  firm  and  persevering. 
The  horse  is  equally  oualified  for  aU  the 
various  purposes  in  which  man  has  em- 
ployed nim  ;  he  works  steadily  and  pa- 
tiently in  the  loaded  wagon  or  at  the 
plough ;  becomes  as  much  excited  as  his 
master  in  the  race ;  and  appears  to  rejoice 
in  the  chase.  The  horse  feeds  on  grass 
and  grain,  and  defends  himself  with  his 
hoofs  and  teeth.  Besides  his  invaluable 
services  whilst  aHve,  after  death  his  skin 
is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes ;  the  hair 
of  his  mane  and  tail  for  chau-  bottoms, 
mattresses,  &c.  His  flesh,  although  re- 
jected among  civilized  nations,  is  much 
used  among  several  mde  tribes ;  and  from 
the  milk  of  the  mare,  the  Calmucks  and 
other  Tartars  prepare  a  spirituous  drink 
of  considerable  strength.  Theperiod  of 
gestation  is  about  2^  davs.  The  young 
horse  does  not  acquire  bis  canine  teeth 
till  about  his  fifth  year.  The  voice  of  this 
animal  is  peculiar,  and  well  knovm  under 
the  name  of  nei^kmg.  The  Hfe  of  the 
horse,  when  not  shortened  byill  usage,  ex- 
tends fixim  25  to  30  years.  The  most  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  age  of  a  horK,  is 
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to  be  obtained  fiom  the  teeth.  Thel2cut- 
ting  teeth  begin  to  shoot  about  two  weeks 
after  the  birth  of  a  foal.  These,  or,  as  they 
are  termed,  coU  teeUi,  are  round,  short,  not 
very  solid,  and  are  east  at  different  periods 
to  be  replaced  by  others.  At  two  and  a 
half  years,  the  four  middle  ones  are  shed; 
in  another  year,  four  others  drop  out ;  at 
four  years  and  a  half,  the  four  last  are  cast; 
these  latter  are  replaced  by  others  called 
comer  tedh.  They  are  easUv  known,  be- 
ing the  third  above  and  belo^,  counting 
fix)ra  the  middle  of  the  iaw.  They  are 
hollow,  and  have  a  black  mark  in  their 
cavity.  When  the  horse  is  four  and  a 
'  half  years  old,  they  are  scarcely  visible 
above  the  gum,  and  the  cavity  is  very  sen- 
sible :  at  six  and  a  hal^  th^  be^  to  fill, 
and  the  mark  continually  dimini^es  and 
contracts  dll  seven  or  eight  years,  when 
the  cavity  is  filled  up  and  the  blade  maxk 
obliterated ;  after  this,  the  age  is  to  be  judg- 
ed by  the  canine  teeth  or  tushes.  The  two 
in  the  lower  jaw  usuallv  besin  to  appear 
at  tluree  yeara  and  a  hal^  and  those  of^  the 
upper  iaw  at  four,  continuing  very  sharp- 
pomted  till  six.  At  ten,  the  upper  seem 
blunted,  worn  out  and  long,  the  gum  leav- 
ing them  gradually ;  the  oarer  they  are, 
the  older  is  the  horse ;  from  10  to  14,  there 
is  little  to  indicate  the  precise  age.  The 
age  of  a  hoi^ie  may  also  be  ascertained, 
though  less  accurately,  by  the  bars  in  his 
moum,  which  wear  away  as  he  advances 
in  years.  The  horse,  like  the  other  tame 
animals,  was  no  doubt  originally  wild,  but 
his  domestication  happened  at  so  early  a 
period,  as  to  leave  no  record  of  the  event, 
and  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain,  with 
any  certainty,  in  what  country  he  origi- 
nated. Wild  horses,  it  is  true,  are  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  mipossible  to  say  >vhether  they 
are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  stock  or  are 
derived  from  the  domesticated  animal; 
though,  as  respects  those  found  in  the 
American  continent,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  they  were  originally  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards. — Desmarest  gives  upwards  of 
20  varieties  of  the  hoise,  and  his  cata- 
logue is  by  no  means  complete.  We  shall 
oi3y  be  able  to  notice  tlie  principal.  The 
wild  horses  of  Tartary  are  smaller  tlian 
the  domestic;  their  hair,  particularly  in 
winter,  is  very  thick,  and  generally  of  a 
mouse  color.  Their  heads  are  larger,  in 
proportion  to  their  bodies,  than  those  of 
tame  horses,  and  their  foreheads  renuukar 
bly  arched.  These  horses  are  veiy  watch- 
ful of  their  cpnmion  safety.  Whilst  a 
troop  is  feeding,  one  of  their  number  is 
placed  on  some  eminence  as  a  sentinel ; 


vfben  danger  of  an^  kind  i^^»oachei,  hm 
warns  his  companions  by  ndghing,  and 
they  all  betake  themselves  to  fl^t.  The 
Caknucks  take  them  by  riding  among 
them  on  veiy  fleet  tame  horses,  or  dettn^ 
them  by  arrows.  The  kumiss  or  vinous 
liquor,  which  the  Tartars  prqiare  from 
mares'  milk,  is  made  by  adding  to  aay 
quantity  of  that  nulk,  soon  after  it  is  dmwn 
m>m  the  animal,  one  sixth  part  of  vnaet, 
and  an  eighth  part  of  very  sour  cows' 
milk,  or  a  portion  of  old  huniss:  this 
mixture  is  kept  in  a  wooden  vessd  cover- 
ed with  a  thick  cloth,  and  placed  in  a  at- 
uation  where  it  is  kept  warm:  it  soontmns 
sour,  and  a  thick  cunly  substance  is  found 
at  top ;  this  is  intimately  mixed  with  the 
sour  fluid  beneath,  by  cboming  for  a 
length  of  time,  when  it  becomes  fitiw 
use.  The  most  esteemed  horses  are  the 
Arabian.  These  are  seldom  moiB  thas 
14  to  14i  hands  high,  more  inclined  to  be 
lean  than  fat ;  they  rise  higher  firotn  the 
ground  than  other  blood  horses,  and  ntfa- 
er  much  more  quickly.  The  brem  ia 
Arabia  is  never  .crossed  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  preserved  unmixed  with  the  ut- 
most solicitude.  The  Arabs  prefer  the 
mare,  as  bemg  more  capable  of  bearing 
hunger,  thirst  and  fioigue ;  and  these  most 
neither  bite  nor  kick,  or  they  are  deemad 
vicious ;  indeed,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  children  play  and  fondle  about  the 
mare  and  her  foal  without  fear  or  ii^iury. 
Madden  says,  when  an  Arab  sells  lus 
mare,  he  rarely  sells  all  his  property  in 
her;  he  generally  reserves  the  second  or 
third  foal.  The  genealooy  of  a  fiill  bjood^ 
ed  Arabian  horse  must  be  proved  at  Mec- 
ca, for  one  race  only  is  valued,  which  is 
that  of  Mohammed's  favorite  mare.  Tiiat 
author  also  observes,  that  it  is  so  difficult 
to  get  a  thorou^-bred  Arab  mare  to  send 
out  of  the  country,  that  he  doubts  if  any 
ever  go  to  Europe ;  those  usually  sent  as 
such  being  Dongola  horses,  which  are 
veiy  inferior,  being  worth  only  fixMn  1^ 
to  $150,  whilst  an  Arabian  is  worth  fitim 
1500  to  $2000.  The  Arabians  keq>  dior 
horses  picketed  by  the  fore  legs.  The^f 
never  lie  down,  night  or  day,  beinf^  always 
kept  standing ;  even  after  a  long  joumer, 
they  are  only  suffered  to  give  a  tumble  or 
two  on  the  sand,  and  then  made  to  rise. 
The  Persian  horses  are  nouch  esteemed, 
but  not  equal  to  the  Aralnan.  The  Bar- 
bary  horse,  which  approaches  the  Arabi- 
an, is  the  origin  of  the  Spanish  and  Ital- 
ian. The  Andalusian  horse  is  much  jnoz- 
ed.  It  is  small,  but  beautifully  formed. 
The  head  is,  however,  rather  laiie  in  pn>- 
portion  to  the  body,  the  mane  Siiok,  tbe 
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kmg,  ^  eyes  aEnimoted,  the  breast 
fiiU,  the  legs  finefy  shaped,  the  pastern 
large,  and  the  hoof  high.  The  Italian 
hoises  are  not  so  much  esteemed  now  as 
ibnneriy ;  they  are  large,  and  move  well, 
and  are  used  for  carriage  horses  and  heavy 
cavaby.  The  Danish  horses  are  stout 
and  weU  buih,  but  seldom  elegant  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Dutch  horse, 
which  is  preferred  for  the  draught  throurii- 
out  Etwope.  The  French  horses  di%r 
much,  according  to  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try fixim  whence  they  are  derived.  The 
breed  of  horses  in  England  and  the  U. 
States  is  as  mixed  as  mat  of  the  inhab- 
itants, the  frequent  introduction  of  foreign 
horses  having  produced  an  in&oite  variety. 
The  wild  horses  of  America  are  descend- 
ed from  the  Spanish,  and  pEutake  of  the 
form  of  their  ancestors.  They  occur  in 
hmnense  numbers  to  the  westward  of  the 
MiMouri.  In  major  Long's  Expedition,  it 
is  stated  that  their  habits  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  domestic  anin^al.  They 
are  the  most  timid  and  watchful  of  our 
mid  animals.  Th^  show  a  great  attach- 
ment to  each  otberns  society,  though  the 
nudes  are  occasionally  found  at  a  d^tance 
fiora  the  herds.  It  appears  that  they 
sometimes  take  lonr  journeys,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  ttiat  along  tlie  paths 
which  they  make,  large  piles  of  dung  are 
found,  showing  that  tliis'  animal  in  the 
wild  state  has,  m  ooitimon  with  some  oth- 
ers, the  haf>it  of  dropping  his  excrement 
where  another  has  done  so  before  him. 
Our  hunters  have  a  mode  of  capturing 
them  which  appears  peculiar  to  America. 
This,  vriuchiaxermed  creasing,  is  shooting 
the  animal  through  the  neck,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  spine.  When  a  rifle  ball 
is  received  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
it  occosdons  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
powers  of  life,  but  does  no  permanent  in- 
jury. As  may  be  supposed,  it  requires  no 
small  degree  of  skill  and  precision  for  its 
micceesfol  performance.  From  the  atten- 
tion which  has  been  paid  in  the  U.  States 
to  the  rearing  of  this  species  of  animal, 
and  by  the  judicious  mixture  of  breeds, 
as  weU  as  a  careful  observance  of  every 
circumstance  proper  for  improviQg  the 
good  qualities  and  correcting  the  defects 
or  imperfections  of  the  horse,  we  now 
have  horses  famous  for  all  the  difibrent 
excellences  of  those  of  other  countries. 
Without  the  horse,  it  may  be  asserted, 
that  man  could  not  have  reached  his  pres- 
ent pitch  of  civilization,  nor  have  been 
able  to  overcome  the  numerous  obstacles 
to  comfort  and  happiness.  The  want  of 
these  animaiswas  one  of  the  principal 
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causes  which  rendered  die  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  this  country  so  inferior  to 
their  invadera ;  and  the  decided  superiori- 
ty of  the  white  over  the  Indian,  was  ow- 
ing almost  as  much  to  the  horse  as  to  the 
knowledge  of  fire-arms.    In  fact,  next  to 
the  want  of  iron,  the  want  of  horses  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  physical  ob- 
stacles to  the  advancement  of  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.    During  the  a^  of  chival- 
ry, no  knight  or  gentleman  would  ride  up- 
on a  mare,  as  it  was  thought  dishonorable 
and  degrading.    No  sufficient  reason  has 
been  assigned  for  this  singular  custom. 
During  that  time,  die  br^ds  of  horses 
most  in  repute,  were  those  of  Normandy 
and  Flanders,  firom  their  great  size  and 
strength.    When  gunpowder  was  invent- 
ed, however,  fl-om  the  heavy  coats  of  mail 
being  laid  aside,  this  description  of  horse 
was  consigned  to  the  wagoner,  and  sedu- 
lous attention  paid  to  animals  of  a  lighter 
and  more  acuve  character.    Various  ta- 
bles have  at  diflerent  times  been  drawn 
up,  as  to  the  proper  proportions  of  a  horse, 
none  of  which  have  been  found  correct. 
The   celebrated  English   horse  Eclipse 
was  neither  handsome  nor  well  propor- 
tioned, according  to  these  rules,  yet  for 
speed  and  stren^,  Uie  mechanism  of  his 
frame  was  almost  perfect    An  old  writer, 
Camerarius,  says,  a  perfect  hoise  should 
have  die  breast  broad,  the  hips  round,  and 
the  mane  long,   the  countenance  fierce 
like  a  lion,  a  nose  like  a  sheep,  the  head, 
legs  and  skin  of  a  deer,  the  throat  and 
neck  of  a  wol^  and  the  ear  and  tail  of  a 
fox.    The  other  species  of  this  ^enus  are 
the  ass  (E.  a3imi8\  the  zebra  (£.  zebra\ 
the  quagga    (q.  v.)   (JB.  quagga,  Gm.), 
and  the  wild  mule  (£.  henmnos).    This 
animal,  in  its  size  and  general  appearance, 
is  not  unlike  the  common  mule,  the  prog- 
eny of  the  horse  and  ass.    Its  head  is 
large,  forehead  flat,  becoming  narrow  to- 
ws^ the  extremity  of  the  nose  ;  ears 
longer  than  those  of  the  horse,  and  lined 
with  a  thick  coat  of  whitish  hair.     Tlie 
limbs  are  loiwr  and  finely  shaped.    There 
is  an  oval  callus  within  the  fore  legs,  but 
none  on  the  hinder.    The  hoofsare  small, 
smooth  and  black;   the   tail  naked  for 
one  half  of  its  length,  and  covered  on  the 
other  by  long  hairs.     The  hair  is  of  a 
tHt)wn  ash  color,  very  long  in  winter,  but 
short  in  summer.     There  is  a  blackish 
testaceous  line  extending  fit>ra  the  mane 
fdong  die  ridge  of  the  back 'to  the  tail 
The  height  of  this  animal  is  about  three 
feet  nine  inches ;  length  ax  feet.    It  was 
well  known  to  the  ancient    naturalists. 
Aristotle,  who  terms  it  &c«iMiat  or  half  asB^ 
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says  it  was  found  in  Syria ;  and  PUny,  on 
the  authority  of  Theophra^us,  aays  it  also 
occurred  in  Cappadocia.  It  is  no  longer 
an  inhabitant  or  these  countries,  only  being 
found  in  Tartary,  where  they  chiefly  fre^ 
queot  the  country  around  the  lake  Taric- 
noor.  They  liye  in  herds,  consisting  of 
mares  and  cofas,  with  an  old  male:  uieso 
herds  seldom  contain  more  than  20.  The 
fool  attains  its  growth  in  its  thud  year,  at 
which  time  the  males  e^l  them  from 
the  troop.  Their  neigli  is  louder  than 
that  of  the  horse.  They  are  very  timid 
and  cautious,  stationing  sentinels  whilst 
they  are  feeding.  Thev  are  amazmgly 
swin,  even  outstripping  the  antelope.  rAie 
Tartais  often  take  them  alive  when  young, 
but  have  never  been  able  to  domesticate 
them.  They  are  usually  killed  or  taken 
in  rainy  or  stormy  weather,  at  which 
time  th<^  are  less  shy.  The  Monfipol  and 
other  Tartar  -  tribes  prefer  their  lesh  to 
anyother food.    (See.^.) 

Horse  Power.  A  horse's  power  of 
drauf^ht  or  carriage,  of  course,  diminishes 
as  his  speed  increases.  The  proportion 
of  diminution,  acc<Miliug  to  professor  Les- 
lie, is  as  follows:  If  we  represent  his 
force  when  moving  at  the  rate  of  2  miles 
an  hour  by  the  number  100,  his  force  at 
3  miles  per  hour  will  be  81 ;  at  4  miles, 
64;  at  5  miles,  49;  at  6  miles,  36;  which 
results  agree  pretty  nearly  with  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Wood  (J\ta^e  on  RaH- 
Roads  J  pace  239).  A  t  his  height  of  speed, 
of  course,  he  can  cany  only  his  o  Wn  weight. 
A  horse  draws  to  the  greatest  adi-antage 
when  the  Une  of  draught  inclines  a  litUe 
upwarda  Desaguiiers  and  Sraeaton  con- 
sider the  fbroe  or  one  horse  equal  to  that 
of  five  men,  but  ^vriters  differ  on  this  sub- 
ject The  measure  of  a  horse's  power,  os 
the  standard  of  the  power  of  machinery, 
given  by  Mr.  Watt,  is,  that  he  can  raise  a 
weight  of  33,000  pounds  to  tlie  height  of 
one  foot  in  a  nunute.  Care  should  be 
taken,  when  a  horse  draws  in  a  mill,  or  an 
en^ne  of  any  kind  in  which  he  moves  in 
a  circle,  that  the  circle  be  largo ;  for,  since 
he  pulls  obliquely,  and  advances  sideways 
as  weU  as  forwards,  his  fatigue  is  greater 
as  the  circle  is  smaller.  In  some  ferry- 
boats and  machinery,  horses  are  placed  on 
a  revolving  platfonn,  which  passes  back- 
vwird  by  the  pressure  of  theu-  feet  as  they 
puU  forward  against  a  fixed  resistance,  so 
that  diey  propel  the  machinery  without 
moving  fipom  their  place.  A  horse  may  act 
within  still  narrower  limits,  if  he  stands 
on  the  circumference  of  a  laree  vertical 
wheel,  or  on  a  bridge  supported  oy  endless 
chains,  which  pass  round   two  drums, 


and  are  btherwiae  sUf^Kirted  by  fifetiott 
wheels.  Various  other  modes  or  applyiog^ 
the  fbrce  of  animab  ai^  practised,  but 
most  of  them  are  attended  with  gnat  ]om 
of  power,  either  fitwn  fi^ction  or  fiioni  tbe 
unfavoranle  position  of  tbe  smniaL 

Horse-chestnut  (aseuku  k^ppocasith' 
num) ;  an  ornamental  tree,  a  native  of  tba 
northern  parts  of  Hindooslan,  and  fi^ 
quently  cultivated  in  Europe  and  die  U. 
States.  It  is  one  of  tbe  few  plants  bekNig- 
ing  to  the  class  heptandria  of  linosBOs,  or 
having  seven  stamens.  The  leeres  are 
opposite,  composed  of  ^yre  or  seven  leaf- 
lets radiating  fi^m  a  common  fbet-stalk. 
The  flowers  are  white,  spotted  with  red 
and  yellow,  and  disposed  in  supeib  n- 
cemes.  The  fruit  is  a  prickly  capsule, 
containing  one  or  two  laige  seeds,  extei^ 
nally  somewhat  resembling  chescnuts^  but 
possessing  a  bitter  and  disagreediile  flavor. 
It  v?as  unknown  to  the  aneients,  and  Is 
now  cultivated  only  fer  tbe  sake  ef  in 
beauty,  the  wood  being  of  no  vahie. 
With  the  excepti<ni  ef  the  above,  and  one 
other,  whose  habitation  is  unknown,  all 
the  rcmaming  species  of  csculitt,  ^yb  in 
number,  are  natives  of  the  U.  States,  and 
are  known  under  the  name  of  (ndhyc 
None  of  them  inhabit  the  Northeni  aiod 
Eastern  Stiues:  the  south-vrestem  pans 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  the  siv- 
roundin^  oountiy  seem  to  be  their  pecu- 
liar region.  They  are  trees  or  efarabt, 
some  of  them  vrith  Gpiny  and  otbere  with 
smooth  fhiit,  remarkable  fer  the  dc|[ance 
of  their  flowers  and  foliage,  but  their 
wood  is  sofl,  and  destitute  of  any  useful 

Sroperties.  One  of  them  attains  Jane 
imensions,  reaching  sometimes  the  height 
of  60  or  70  feet,  widi  a  trunk  3  or  4  feet 
in  diameter.  The  faoise-^chesmut  is  one 
of  our  most  admired  ornamental  trees. 
Its  large  and  bright  green  fbfiage,  its  full 
and  rich  form,  and  tl^  pro(uGioD  of  spikes 
of  flowers,  of  the  most  deKcate  and  bril- 
liant colors,  with  which  it  is  covered,  rea- 
der it  one  of  the  most  showy  trees  to  be 
feund.  In  Europe,  the  fi-uit  is  used  for 
feeding  various  kinds  of  cattle,  who  are 
said  to  be  fond  of  it  For  this  purpose,  it 
is  first  soaked  in  lime-water  or  an  alkaline 
sohition,  which  deprives  it  of  its  bittemees; 
it  is  then  washed,  and  boiled  to  a  pasie. 
In  Turitey,  it  is  ground  and  mixed  widi 
provender  for  horses.  It  has  been  made 
mto  starch,  and  forms  a  paste  or  siae, 
which  is  preferred,  by  book-ninders,  shoe- 
makers, &C.,  to  that  made  from  flour.  In 
France  and  Switzerland,  it  is  used  fer 
cleaning  woollens,  and  in  the  washing  and 
bleaching  of  linen,  and  it  is  supposeu  that 
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h  migfat  be  made  to  unrwer  die  ptnpone 
of  00^  in  wnafaing  end  fulling.  The 
powder,  snuffed  up,  exdtee  sneezing,  and 
has  been  used  wuh  benefit  in  affections 
of  the  eyes.  This  tree  was  first  brought 
to  Europe  fit»n  the  northern  parts  of  Aaa, 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  centuryr.  It 
is  veiy  easily  raised,  and  grows  with 
greater  rapidi^  than  any  tree  we  know, 
the  whole  length  of  ita^pring  shoots  being 
oonqilete  in  about  three  w^ks  fit>m  the 
first  opening  of  the  buds. 

HojtSErUnAans ;  a  building  opposite 
Whitehall^  London,  so  called  l^cause  the 
hoiBe-guards  usually  do  duty  here.  In  this 
biiiidinff  is  the  office  of  the  commander- 
in-ehief  of  the  English  army,  and  we  find 
therefore  many  important  papers  dated 
fitmiiL 

HoRSEMAif  8BI7.  The  earikst  writer  on 
this  8ut])ject,  whose  work  has  come,  down 
to  us,  is  Xenophoa:  in  his  ti^tise  Ilc^ 
Unuofs,  he  dves  rules  for  judging  of  horses, 
dreseing  them,  and  riding.  The  Romans 
hare  left  us  no  wock  on  the  manage,  and, 
though  the  mounted  hordes  who  over^ire  w 
the  Koman  empire,  and  the  knightsof  the 
lafer  period  of  duvaby,  must  nave  been 
akRM  in  the  care  and  guidance  of  the  horse, 
the  eariiesc  modem  treatise  on  hcnseman- 
Mf  wai|  written  in  the  16th  century,  by 
Grisone,  an  Italian.  ^  There  are,''  says  a 
Fvench  writer,  **  three  principal  European 
races^  the  Latin,  the  Teutonic  and  the 
Sdavooic,  each  of  which  is  no  less  char- 
acterized by  its  manner  of  ridingon  horse* 
back  than  ^  its  language.  The  Poles 
and  Hungarians,  however,  who  belong  to 
the  SckkTonic  race,  have  adopted  the  Teu^ 
tonic  manner;  but  the  three  Latin  nations 
.—the  Fiench,  Italians  and  Spaniards— are 
all  of  the  Italian  schooL'*  The  En^sh, 
Bceor^&Dg  to  this  very  erudite  division, 
belong  to  the  Teutonic  school ;  and,  among 
the  ftoble  and  Royal  Authors  of  Walpole, 
the  duke  c^  Newcastle  appears  as  the  au- 
thor of  two  treatises,  which  later  writers 
have  done  little  more  than  to  copy  or 
abridge— JUi^tAocfe  nouMe  dt  dnsstr  les 
Chtvaux  (Antwerp,  165B;  in  Englii^, 
1743, 3  vok,  fbho),  and  New  Method  to 
dress  Horses  (London,  1667).  The  princi- 
pal matten  in  which  the  pupil  is  to  be 
lostrocted  at  the  manege  are,  to  sit  on 
horseback  with  finrniess,  ease  and  grace- 
fuhieeB,  and  to  guide  his  horse  accurately 
in  going  stndght  forward,  to  the  right  or 
left,  or  sideways,  at  a  walk,  trot  or  gallop, 
to  hak  at  once,  and  to  rein  back  vmhout 
difleulty.  (For  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner of  training  a  horse,  see  Manege*^  In 
mountings  the  rider  approaches  the  horse 


near  the  left  dioulder,  and,  granimg  the 
reins  firmly,  takes  a  handfiil  of  the  mane 
in  his  bridle  hand,  puts  the  left  foot  into 
the  stirrup,  and,  raising  himself  up,  passes 
the  right  leg  clear  over  the  saddle.  The 
reins  must  not  be  taken  too  short,  lest  it 
should  make  tiie  horse  rear,  run  or  &n 
back ;  but  they  ouj^ht  to  be  of  equal 
length,  and  neither  tieht  nor  slack.  The 
rider  ^ould  be  placed  upright  in  the  sad- 
dle, with  the  body  rather  back,  and.  the 
head  held  Up  vrith  ease,  but  without  stiff- 
ness. The  breast  should  be  puehed  out  a 
little ;  the  tiiighs  and  legs  turned  in  with- 
out restraint,  so  that  the  fore  part  of  the 
inside  of  the  knees  mKv  press  on  the  sad- 
dle, and  the  legs  hang  dovm  easily  and  nat- 
tn^ly,  the  feet  being  parallel  to  the  horse's 
sides,  neither  turned  in  nor  out;  but  so . 
that  the  toes  should  be  kept  a  little  higher 
than  the  heels.  By  this  position,  the  nat- 
uM  weight  of  the  thighs  has  a  proper  and 
sufficient  pressure  of  itself  ^d  the  legs 
are  in  readiness  to  act  when  necessary. 
For  this  purpose,  they  should  always  be 
near  to  the  horse*6  sides,  but  without  touch- 
ing or  tickling  them.  The  body  must  be 
kept  easy  and  firm  when  in  motion ;  the 
left  elbow  should  lean  gently  against  the 
body,  a  little  forward,  and  the  hand,  in  ^n- 
eral,  should  be  of  about  the  same  height 
as  the  elbow ;  the  ri^t  arm  must  be 
placed  in  symmetry  wim  the  left,  only  let 
the  right  hand  be  a  little  more  forward  or 
backward,  as  occasion  may  require.  The 
left  hand,  which  holds  the  reins,  must  be 
kept  clear  of  the  body,  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  forward  from  it,  and  immedi- 
ately above  the  pommel  of  the  saddle ; 
the  nails  should  be  turned  towards  tiie 
buttons  of  the  vnustcoat,  and  the  vnist  a 
little  rounded  with  eaase,  the  joint  being 
kept  easy  and  pUable^  yielding  and  taking 
oecaaonally,  as  necessanr.  A  firm  and 
well-balanced  posotion  or  the  body  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence,  as  it  affects  the 
horse  in  every  motion.  The  body  must 
always  go  along  with  the  horse,  and  the 
leaning,  therefore,  should  ahvays  be  to- 
wards that  side  to  which  he  moves.  It  is 
requisite,  in  horseman^iip,  that  tiie  hand 
and  legs  should  act  in  correspondence 
with  each  other  in  every  thing,  the  latter 
being  always  subservient  to  the  former. 
Upon  circles,  the  outward  leg  (the  one 
fiom  the  centre)  is  the  only  one  to  be  tised, 
and  that  only  for  a  momem  at  a  time,  to 
make  the  horse  go  true,  if  he  be  false. 
If  the  horse  is  lazy,  or  in  any  way  retains 
himself,  both  legs  most  be  used,  and 
pressed  to  his  sides  at  the  same  time.  In 
general,  however,  the  less  the  legs  are 
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used  the  better.  In  reiniiig  bftck,  the 
rider  should  be  auefbl  not  to  use  his  legs, 
unless  the  horse  backs  bis  shoukierB,  in 
wliich  case  they  must  both  be  applied 
gently,  at  the  same  time,  and  correspond 
with  the  hand.  If  the  horse  refuse  to 
back  at  all,  the  legs  must  be  gently  ap- 
proached, until  the  norse  lifts  up  a  leg  as 
if  to  go  forward,  when  the  rein  of  the 
same  side  with  the  lifted  leg  will  easily 
bring  him  backward.  If  he  attempts  to 
rear,  the  legs  must  be  instantly  removed 
and  the  reins  slackened. 

Horseradish  i^cockUaria  armoracia) ;  a 
cruciferous  plant  mhabitinf^  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  in  moist  situ^ons.  The 
stem  is  herbaceous,  growing  to  the  height 
of  two  or  three  feet,  beuing  alternate 
leaves  and  small  white  flowers.  The 
radical  leaves  are  very  large,  oval-oblong, 
and  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  com- 
mon dock.  The  root  is  cvlindrical,  pene- 
trating verv  deeply  into  the  ground,  and, 
when  fresh,  forms  a  ^vell  Imown  condi- 
ment, possessing  a  pungent  taste  and  odor. 
It  is  also  employed  medicinallv,  as  an  an- 
tiscorbudc  and  stimulant.  This  plant  is 
naturalized  in  some  parts  of  the  U,  States, 
and  is,  besides,  vexy  commonly  cultivated 
in  gardens. 
Horbe-Tail.  (See  Eqinsttum,) 
Hqrse^Tail,  amdng  the  Ottomans  and 
Tartars,  is  used  as  a  standard.  It  is  also  a 
sign  of  distinction  for  the  commanders,  the 
number  of  horse-tails  carried  before  tiiiem 
and  planted  before  their  tents  being  in  pro- 
portion to  their  rank,  Thus  the  sultan  has 
seven  horse-tails  in  war,  the  great  vizier  five, 
and  the  pachas  three,  two  or  one.  This 
standard  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
amon^  these  tribes  on  occasion  of  the  loss  of 
all  theur  ensigns  in  battle ;  the  commander, 
having  fastened  a  horse's  tail  to  a  lance, 
rallied  his  troops  and  conquered.    Its  ori- 

S'n  may  also  be  naturally  explained  firom 
e  common  use  of  the  horse-tail  as  a 
military  ornament  among  all  nadons  ac- 
quainted with  horses.  The  Turkish 
horse-tail  consists  of  a  pole,  to  which  is 
attached  one  or  several  tails,  and  other  or- 
naments of  horse-hair.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  crescent 

HoRSLET,  Samuel ;  a  learned  dignitary 
of  the  church  of  Endand,  born  in  Lon- 
don, October,  1733.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of- 
LL.  B.  in  1758.  The  same  year,  he  be- 
came curate  to  his  father.  In  1767,  he 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society ; 
and  the  same  year  he  published  an  elalx>- 
rate  treatise,  entided  the  Power  of  God 
deduced  from  the  computable  instantane- 


oos  Production  of  it  in  the  Sobr  fly  Htm 
(8vo.).  Inl770was|»iBted,atthedbren« 
don  press,  his  earliest  mathemaiical  pub- 
licaticm — ^^notUtm  Pergai  htdmatwmam^ 
Ubri  a  In  Novemter,  1773,  he  was 
elected  secretary  to  the  royal  society.  In 
1774,  he  puUished  Remuks  on  the  Ob- 
servations made  in  the  last  Voyage  towards 
the  North  Pole,  for  discovering  the  Accel- 
eration of  the  Pendulum,  in  Latitude  79^ 
5(y,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Honotable  O.  J. 
Phipps  (4to.).  Inl77(S»hepuUishedpn>- 
posab  for  a  new  edition  of  die  works  of 
sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  was  gFadoafly 
completed,  in  5  vols.,4to.  He  engaged 
warmly  in  the  contest  carried  on  in  1783 
and  1784  with  sir  Joseph  Banks^  respect- 
ing his  conduct  as  prendent  of  the  loysl 
society.  About  the  same  period,  be  coio- 
menced  a  literary  controversy  with  the 
great  champion  of  Unitarianism,  doctor 
Priesdev.  In  1788,  he  was  made  bisfaeip 
of  St.  David's.  He  sfaowwl  fauBself  tlw 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  ezistiiig  stale 
of  things  in  religion  and  m^tics;  ^nd  the 
merit  of  his  CMidoct  will  accotdincly  be 
differentiy  appredatedi  He  certaiii^  ad- 
vocated with  alHlity  the  catise  be  bad 
adopted.  He  vras  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Rochester  in  1793y  and  made  dean  of 
Westminster ;  and,  in  1802,  he  wa8trN»- 
laled  to  St  Asaph.  He  (liedOct4,  IdOa 
Bishop  Hon^y  may  at  least  claim  the 
praise  of  consistency  of  conduct  as  aa  eo- 
emy  of  innovation ;  and  be  was  prebafal  j 
honest  and  sincere,  if  not  wholly  diHiiHw- 
eeted,  in  his  denunciations  against  religioaa 
and  political  heresy  and  hereticB.  Beeiciee 
the  works  noticed,  he  was  the  author  of 
Critical  Disquisitions  on  the  18di  Chapter 
of  Isaiah  (4to.h  Hoeea,anewlVaBBlBtioiv 
writh  Notes  (4to.);  a  Transbtion  of  tbe 
Psalms  (3  vok.);  Biblical  Critidsms.  (4 
vols.,  8vo.);  sernKuis ;  charges;  elementarT 
treatises  on  the  mathematics ;  On  the 
Prosodies  of  the  Gceek  and  Latin  Lan- 
guages; and  papers  in  the  PhikMophieal 
Transactions. 

Hortbnse;  wife  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
dau|[hter  of  the  emfneas  Josephine.  (9ee 
Louu  Bonaparie.) 

HoRTBifsius,  Quintus,  the  ceMvated 
orator,  and  the  rival  of  Cicero,  held  many 
military  and  civil  offices,  was  consiil  7Q 
B.  C,  and  was  Cioeroli  colleague  as  mnn 
gur.  The  faction  of  Clodius,  which  be 
opposed  in  common  with  Cicero,  ill-treated 
him  to  such  a  denee,  that  he  naiTQiir^ 
escaped  with  his  h^  His  death  was  oe- 
casioned  by  an  immoderate  effi>rt  in  tbe 
delivery  of  a  speech, ,  He  was  rich,  and 
loved  luxuiy  and  ^endor.    His  spoecbea 
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are  all  lost  He  often  o{>poeed  CSeero  (ibr 
instance,  as  the  defender  of  Venes),  yet 
they  were  eaccellent  fiiends.  The  ancients 
coRunend  the  eloquence  of  Hortensius  as 
flowery,  full  of  ornament,  and  appreach- 
ing  the  Aaiatie  style.  He  was  elegant  and 
acate  in  the  conception  and  distribution 
of  his  matter,  and  succeeded  br  sudden 
eSocL  His  dehrery was gracefuJ,and  his 
Toice  good.    (8ee  CUxto,) 

HoRTicuLTtniB  (firom  Jborfttf,  garden, 
and  cofo,  I  till}  includes,  in  its  most  exten- 
ave  signification,  the  cultivatiim  of  escu- 
lent yegetablee,  fiuits  and  oroaroemid 
plants,  and  the  formation  and  manage- 
roent  of  rural  sceneiy  fi)r  the  purposes  of 
utifity  and  embellishment  The  eariiest 
eiSnt  of  man  to  emm^  from  a  state  of 
bartMrism  was  directed  to  the  tilUwe 
of  the  eaith :  the  first  seed  which  he 
planted  was  the  first  act  of  civilization, 
and  gardening  was  the  first  step  in  the 
career  of  refinement;  but  still  it  is  an  art 
in  which  he  last  reaches  perfection. 
When  the  savage  exchanges  the  wild  and 
wandering  life  of  a  warrior  and  hunter, 
for  the  confined  and  peacefbl  purauits  of 
a  {banter,  the  harvests,  herds  and  flocks 
take  the  place  of  the  simple  garden.  The 
mechanic  arts  are  next  developed ;  then 
commerce  commences,  and  manu&ctures 
soon  succeed.  As. wealth  increases,  am- 
bition manifests  itself  in  the  splendor  of 
appml,  of  mansions,  ecjuipages  and  en- 
tertainments. Science,  hterature  and  the 
fine  aits  are  unfolded,  and  a  high  decree 
of  civilization  is  attained.  It  Is  not  untu  all 
this  has  taken  place,  that  hordculture  is 
cultivated  as  one  of  the  ornamental  arts. 
Egypt,  the  cradle  of  civilization,  so  fbr 
perfected  her  tiltaffe,  that  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  were  adorned  by  a  succession  of  lux- 
uriant plantations,  tfom  the  cataract  of 
Syene  to  the  shores  of  the  Delta ;  but  it 
was  when  Thebes,  vrith  its  hundred  bra- 
zil gates,  and  the  cities  of  Memphn  and 
Ueliopolis,  were  rising  in  magnificence, 
and  her  stupendous  pyramids,  obehdcs 
and  temples,  became  the  wonders  of  the 
workL  Hie  hiUs  and  plains  of  Palestine 
were  celebrated  for  Wntiful  sardens; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  walls  and  temple 
of  Jerusalem  announced  the  power  and 
intelligence  of  the  Israelites,  and  the 
prophets  had  rebuked  their  luxury  and 
extravagance.  *  The  queen  of  the  East 
**'  had  heard  of  ttie  fame  of  Solomon  f  his 
fleets  had  brou§^t  him  the  gokl  of  Opfair, 
and  the  treasures  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  the 
kings  ofTjre  and  Arabia  were  his  tribu- 
taries^ and  princes  his  merchants,  when 
he  <*made  orchaids,"  <*delkhted  to  dwell 
37* 


in  gardens,**  and  planted  the  "  vineyard  of 
Bimlfaaman.''  The  Assyrians  had  peopled 
the  borders  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Ararat,  and  their  monarchs 
haafbunded  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  beflMre 
we  hear  of  the  gardens  of  Seitiiramia 
The  Persian  empire  had  extended  fit>m 
the  Indus  to  the  Archipelago,  when  the 
paradise  of  Sardis  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  a  Spartan  general,  and  Cyrus 
mustered  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  iti  the 
spacious  ffarden  of  Celienae.  The  Gh-eeks 
md  repubed  the  invasions  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  and  Athens  had  reached  the 
height  of  her  gloiy,  when  Cimon  estab- 
lished the  Academus,  and  presented  it  to 
his  fellow  citizens  as  a  pubhc  garden.  Nu- 
merous oihen  were  soon  planted,  and  dec- 
orated with  temples,  portrcoes,  ahais,  stat- 
ues and  triumphal  monuments;  but  thn 
was  during  the  polished  age  of  Pericles, 
when  Socrates  and  Plato  taught  philosophy 
in  the  sacred  groves;  when  Uie  theatre 
viras  thronged  to  listen  to  the  poetry  of 
Euripides  and  Aristophanes;  when  the 
genius  of  Phidias  was  aisplayed  in  rearing 
me  Parthenon  and  sculptunng  the  statues 
of  the  cods ;  virhen  eloquence  and  paint- 
ing had  reached  perfection,  and  histoiy 
vras  illustrated  by  Herodotus,  Thucydides 
and  Xenophon.  Rome  had  subjugated 
the  wortd,  and  emulated  Athens  in  htera- 
ture, science  and  the  aits,  when  the  su- 
perb villas  of  Sallust,  Crassus,  Pompey, 
CsBsar,  Mcecenas  and  Affrippina  were 
erected,  and  the  palaces  of  the  emperore 
were  environed  by  magnilicent  gnrdens. 
The  history  of  modem  nations  presents 
similar  results.  Horticulture  lonf  lingered 
in  the  rear  of  other  punuitB.  lm)st  of  the 
common  fhiits,  flowere  and  oleraceous 
vegetables  wiiich  had  been  collected  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  from  Egypt, 
Asia  and  o^er  distant  climes,  were  suc- 
cessively extended  over  Western  Europe ; 
but  so  gradual  vras  their  progress,  after 
the  darti  ages,  that,  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII,  scarcely  any  kitchen  vegetables 
were  cultivated  in  England,  and  the  small 

Quantity  consumed  vras  imported  from 
[olknd.  Fuller  observes,  that  *<fiardening 
was  first  brought  into  England,  n>r  profit, 
about  the  commenceoient  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  plums^ 
pears,  cherries,  strawberri^  melons  and 
napes,  were  hmiries  but  little  enjoyed  be- 
fore the  time  of  Charies  II,  who  introduc- 
ed French  gardening  at  Hampton  court, 
Cariton  and  Mariborou^,  ana  built  the 
first  hot  and  ice  houses.  At  this  period, 
Evelyn  translated  the  Complete  GatdeD- 
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er,**  and  a  treatise  od  cnniige  trees,  by 
QuintinyDe ;  and,  having  devoted  tbe  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
rural  seat  at  Sayes  court,  near  Deptford^ 
and  the  publication  of  his  Sifv<i,  Jhra, 
Pomona  and  Acttwria^  he  **tirat  taught 
gardening  to  speak  proper  English.''  In 
me  Netheriands,  France,  Germany  and  It- 
aly, a  formal  and  vety  imperfect  system  of 
mdening  was  pracdsed,  with  considera- 
ble success;  but  it  was  gen^tdly  in  a  lan- 
guishing condition,  throughout  the  world, 
until  the  commencement  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, when  it  attracted  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  fiiSt  characters  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  but  the  establishment  of  the  present 
improved  s^le  of  horticulture  is  of  very 
recent  date.  *<  Bacon  was  the  prophet, 
Mihon  the  herald,  and  Addison,  Pope  and 
Kent  the  champions  of  true  taste.''  The 
principles  which  were  developed  in  their 
writings,  and  those  of  Shenstone,  the  Ma- 
sons uid  Wheatly,  were  succesofliUy  ap- 
e^A  by  Bridgeman,  Wright,  Brown  and 
mes ;  the  system  soon  became  popular, 
and  gradually  extended  over  Europe,  and 
ultimately  reached  the  U.  States.  But 
the  Iflbois  of  the  London  horticultural  so- 
ciety have  mainly  contributed  to  the  per- 
fection and  present  hi^  estimation  of  gar^ 
dening.  That  noble  mstitution  has  given 
an  impetus  to  cultivation,  which  is  felt  in 
the  remotest  oountriee.  Its  example  has 
been  ^llo^ed  in  the  most  flourishing^ 
kingdoms  of  the  eastern  ccmtinent,  and 
many  similar  instimtions  have  beoi 
founded  in  the  U.  States.  The  eflect  of 
these  is  to  diffuse  through  every  coimtiy 
the  knowledge  and  products  of  all.  The 
history,  literature  and  science  of  garden- 
ing, open  a  wide  iield  for  study  and  inqui- 
ly.  The  pleasure  which  gardens  afforded 
men,  even  in  the  earliest  times,  appears 
iiom  the  scriptural  account  of  the  garden 
of  Eden.  The  garden  of  Geths^nane, 
and  that  of  die  ^ood  and  just  Arimathean, 
are  tnemorable  m  the  sacred  history  of  the 
Messiah.  The  Elysian  fields  were  the 
heaven  of  classic  mythology,  and  the  der 
vout  Mussulman  hopes  to  renew  his  exist- 
ence in  a  celesdal  paradise.  The  bards, 
scholars  and  philosophers  of  the  classic 
ages,  have  transmitted  descriptions  of  the 
^urdens  of  the  ancients,  from  those  in 
which  Homer  places  the  palace  of  Alcin- 
ous  and  the  cottage  of  Laertes,  to  the 
splendid  villas  of  rliny  and  LucuUus. 
Amonff  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  Hesiod, 
Theo{mrastus,  Xenophon  and  iElian 
treated  of  gardens  to  a  certain  extent;  and 
the  works  of  those  who  wrote  after  the 
seat  of  government  was  req^oved  to  Con- 


siantinof^,  were  collMted  under  the  titfc^ 
of  Geojwmca,  and  have  been  translated  by- 
Owen.  Among  the  Latins,  Varro  was  the 
first  author,  to  whom  succeeded  Osto, 
Pliny  the  Elder,  Cohmiella  and  PaBadiiML 
Passages  are  to  be  found,  relative  tatfae 
subject,  in  Martial,  Virgil  and  Horace ;  but 
Pliny's  Natoral  History,  and  ColumfeUa^ 
book  on  gardens,  contaan  the  most  correct 
information  on  Roman  horticulture.  Lit- 
erature and  the  arts  having  revived  in  It- 
aly, that  cotmtry  was  the  first  to  jproduce 
books  on  agriculture  and  gardemng,  and 
that  ofCrescenzia  became  celebrated.  Tbe 
field  and  garden  cultures  of  Jtsij  are  so 
neariy  allied,  and  horticulture  and  agricul- 
ture have  bei^  so  blended  by  the  wiiteis, 
that  it  is  diffiouh  to  ascertain  under  wfaich 
department  to  include  their  works.  The 
best  for  general  information  on  the  tiBaffe 
of  that  delightful  resion,  is  the  AsmaU  dtk" 
JigrUuUwra,  The  Germans,  as  in  aD  die 
branches  of  letters,  science  and  arts,  hare 
an  imm^ise  number  of  books  in  the  de- 
partment of  gardening,  especidly  on  die 
subject  of  planting  and  forest  trees.  HioBe 
which  furiiish  the  best  idea  of  the  slate  <»f 
culture  in  that  country,  are  Dietridi^ 
Wbrterbuchy  vrith  the  supplement  of  I8SQ, 
and  Sickler's  Devitckt  Handimrtmke^ 
The  Dutch  excel  more  in  the  practice  tfaan 
the  literature  of  gardening.  T%ey  haTe 
no  work  of  very  recent  date ;  that  of  Com- 
melin,  which  was  published  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  is  amonc 
the  earliest ;  and  those  of  La  Court  and 
Van  Osten  are  said  to  be  among  tbe  beet 
that  have  appeared.  The  Jmmial  of  a 
Horticuhural  Tour  in  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders, by  a  deputadon  of  the  Cidedaniafi 
hordcultural  society,  gives  the  moat  saln- 
fiictory  account  of  giuxlening  in  that  part 
ofthe  continent,  in  1817.  The  TransactiQcis 
of  the  Stockholm  and  Upsal  academies 
fomish  the  chief  information  which  is  to 
be  obtained,  m  relation  to  the  rural  econo- 
my of  Sweden.  The  first  author  wa» 
Rudbeck,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Ckmimelin.  Rusaa  and  Poland  have  pro- 
duced but  very  few  original  books  on  hor- 
ticulture. The  Apicultural  TransactioiiR, 
occasionally  pubhshed  by  a  society  in 
-Warsaw,  vrith  those  of  the  Economical 
Society  of  St  Petersburg,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  afiRnding  the  most  accurate  intelfi- 
sence  as  to  the  cultnre  of  those  eouotiiee. 
In  the  latter  city  is  an  extensive  impmal 
botanical  garden,  which,  being  imder  tibe 
direction  of  able  profossors,  emulates  those 
of  the  more  iavored  pordons  of  somhem 
Europe.  The  only  recorded  source  for  ob^ 
taining  any  knowledge  of  Spanish  tinag«% 
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are  the  TraBsaotkmB  of  the  Rejil  Agii- 
oultuiiil  Society  of  Madrid.  The  horticul- 
tand  literature  of  France  is  of  an  earfy 
date,  and  the  authors  are  not  only  numer- 
ous, but  many  of  them  in  the  highest  re- 
pute. Etienne  and  Belon  were  the  pio- 
neer^ while  Du  Hamel,  (xirardin,  D'Ar- 
genvUle,  Roaer,  Tessier,  Calvel,  Noisette, 
Du  Pedt  ThouTi,  Jean  and  Gabriel  Thouip) 
Boec  and  Vicomte  Hericart  de  Thuiy» 
may  bo  considered  as  among  the  most 
able  of  their  followers,  in  Uie  various 
brandies  of  rural  economy.  For  a  gener- 
al 'knowledge  of  French  culture,  the 
JVbixvfDU  Cours  iV^^gricuUure,  in  13  vol- 
umes, published  in  1810,  should  be  con* 
suited ;  but  the  most  valuable  publications 
on  the  existing  mode  of  gardening,  are  the 
monthly  Amudes  de  la  SociHi  d'H&rtiad- 
iurCf  the  AimaUs  de  PlnstUut  Bawd  Hor» 
Hcole  de  Ihtmoniy  and  the  Bon  Jardinier, 
an  aimual  publication,  compiled  by  pro- 
fessor Poiteau  and  Vihnorin. .  The  first 
English  treatise  on  rural  economy  was 
Fitzherbert's  Book  of  Husbandry,  which 
was  publi^ed  in  1634.  Tlie  works  of 
Tusser,  Googe  and  Piatt  soon  after  ap- 
peared, and,  eariy  in  the  18th  century,  the 
celebrated  treatise  of  Jethro  TuU  excited 
much  attention ;  and  several  now  works 
of  considerable  merit  were  announced  be- 
fore 1764,  when  the  valuable  pubhcations 
of  Arthur  Young,  Marshal,  and  ntunerous 
other  authoiB,  spread  a  knowledge  of  cul- 
tivation, and  cherished  a  taste  for  rural 
improvements,  throughout  Great  Britain. 
The  literature  of  horticulture  rapidly  ad- 
vanced ;  but  as  many  of  the  most  eminent 
writers  have  been  named,  in  treating  of  the 
science  and  art  of  gardening,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  mention  them  in  this  place.  The 
citizens  of  the  U.  States  have  been  chief- 
ly dependent  on  England  for  books  re- 
lating to  agriculture  and  gardening.  Still 
aeveral  have  appeared  by  native  writers, 
which  are  highly  creditable  to  the  authora 
and  the  country ;  especially  those  which 
relate  to  the  botanical  department  Mu- 
lenburg,  Bigelow,  Eliot,  Tony,  Golden, 
Bertram,  Barton,  Hosack,  Mitchel,  Dar- 
lin^[ton,  Ives,  Dewey  and  Hitchcock,  are 
enuded  to  great  praise  for  their  successful 
attempts  to  illustrate  the  American  flora. 
One  of  the  earliest  writers  on  husbandry 
was  Belgrove,  who  published  a  treatise  on 
husbandry,  in  Boston,  in  1755 ;  and  in  1790 
Deane's  New  England  Farmer  appeared ; 
but  McMahon,  Cox,  Thacher,  Adkun, 
Prince,  Bundly,  Buder,  Nicholson  and 
Fessenden,  mnce  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  have  produced  works 
on  the  various  cultures  of  the  U.  States, 


which  are  feoenHy  circulated,  and  heU 
in  great  estimation.  The  sdentific  rela- 
tions of  horticulture  are  numerous,  and  re- 
quire an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
various  branches  of  natural  history  and 
phyacs.^  Botany,  mineralogy,  chemistiy, 
hydraulics,  architecture  and  mechanics 
must  furnish  their  several  contributions, 
which  it  is  the  province  of  the  artist  to  ap- 
ply. After  the  illustrious  liimssus  pub- 
nshed  his  System  of  Nature,  botany  be^ 
came  a  popular  science,  and  a  variety  of 
interesting  elementary  works  awakened  at- 
tendon  to  the  beauties  of  naJmre,  and  a  pas- 
sion for  experimental  and  ornamental 
planting  was  induced,  which  has  been 
productive  of  creat  results.  Mineralogy 
enables  us  to  ootain  accurate  knowledge 
of  terrestrial  aubetances,  and  the  mode  of 
distinguishing  the  divers  kinds  of  earths 
which  constitute  a  cukivable  soil;  and 
chemistiy  instructs  us  as- to  the  nature  and 
properties  of  these  various  earths,  having 
for  its  objects,  when  apphed  to  horticuf 
ture,  all  those  changes  in  the  arrangements 
of  matter,  which  are  connected  with  the 
growth  and  nourishment  of  plants^  the 
comparative  value  of  their  produce  as  food, 
the  constitution  of  soils,  the  manner  in 
whkh  lands  are  enriched  by  numure,  or 
rendered  fertile  by  the  diflerent  processes 
of  cultivation.  Inquiries  of  such  a  nature 
caimot  but  be  interesting  and  important, 
both  to  the  theoretical  hordculturist  and 
the  practical  gardener.  To  the  first  they 
are  necessary  in  applying  most  of  the  fun- 
damental prmciples  on  which  the  theory 
of  the  art  depends.  To  the  second  they 
are  usefid  in  affording  simple  and  easy  ex- 
periments for  directing  his  labors,  and  for 
enabling  him  to  pursue  a  certain  and  sys- 
tematic plan  of  hnproveraent  To  hy- 
draulics belong,  not  only  the  conducting 
and  rai»ng  of  water,  with  the  construction 
of  pumps  and  other  en^es  for  those  pur- 
poses, but  the  laws  which  explain  the  na- 
ture of  sprinffs  and  fountams.  By  the 
principles  of  that  science,  artificial  lakes, 
canals  and  aqueducts  are  formed,  irriga- 
tions projected,  and  water  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  as 
well  as  to  the  embellishments  of  pleasure* 
grounds  by  jets  d'eau,  cascades  and  streams. 
Architecture,  as  a  branch  of  hordculture, 
is  of  the  first  importance.  Without  its 
aid,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  that 
propriety  and  elegance  to  the  sceneiy,  and 
to  produce  that  pleasing  efiect,  which  is 
the  chief  object  of  landscape  gardening. 
Mechanics,  in  all  its  branches,  is  required 
for  the  purposes  of  horticulture.  Great  im- 
provements have  been  effected  in  ^u?dea- 
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ing  whbm  the  lift  hdf  centnry.  Durmg 
the  age  of  Cieera,  a  formal  kind  of  garden- 
ing prevailed,  chamcterised  by  clipped 
h^wQS  and  long  av^mee  of  trees.  Pliny 
the  Younger  has  given  an  account  of  his 
villa  at  Liuirentum,  and  from  the  deecrip* 
tion,  it  was  nOher  distinguished  for  its  nu- 
merous superb  edifices,  exteiisi  vepro^jects^ 
and  the  systematical  arrang^nent  of  the 
pleasure  crounds^  than  for  the  improve- 
mentB  and  decorations  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  in  accordance  with  diose  princi- 
ples Wiuch  are  derived  from  a  close  ob- 
servance of  the  pleasinff  effects  of  nature. 
The  rural  residences  of  the  Romans  ap- 
pear to  have  been  mere  places  oi  tempo- 
rary retreat,  and  were  planted  with  odo- 
riferous flowers  and  shrubs,  and  orna- 
mented rather  by  the  civil  architect  than 
the  horticultural  artist  From  the  estab- 
hehment  of  the  papal  government  to  the 
commencement  <»  the  13th  century, 
the  monks  w^ere  the  only  class  of  persons 
who  attended  to  ornamental  gardening. 
After  that  period,  the  sQ^le  prevalent 
throughout  Europe  consistea  in  tall  hedges^ 
square  parterres  fimtastically  planted, 
straight  walks,  and  rows  of  trees  uniform- 
ly placed  and  pruned.  In  facL  but  little 
improvement  was  made  fit>m  the  tim&  of 
the  emperors  Vespasian  and  Titus  until 
the  reim  of  George  III  of  England.  It  is 
true,  Hampton  court  had  been  laid  out  by 
carcUnal  Wolsey ;  Le  Ndtre  had  planted 
Greenwich  and  St.  James's  park  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II ;  and,  in  that  of 
€ieorgB  n,  queen  Caroline  had  enlarged 
Kensmgton  gardens,  and  formed  the  Ser^ 
pentine  river;  but  lord  Batburst  was  the 
first  who  deviated  firom  straight  lines,  as 
applied  to  ornamental  pieces  of  water,  by 
following  the  natural  courses  of  a  valley. 
Still,  what  has  been  emphaticaUy  call^ 
the  Dutch  sysUm  universaUy  prevailed, 
and  the  shearing  of  yew,  box  and  hoUv  in- 
to formal  fibres  of  various  kinds,  and  the 
shaving  of  river  banks  into  regular  slopes, 
went. on  until  their  absurdity  TOcame  con- 
temptible, and  a  better  ana  more  natural 
taste  was  induced.  Verdant  sculpture^ 
regular  preciaon  in  the  distribution  of 
compartments,  and  rectangular  boundary 
walls,  yielded  to  more  chaste  designs. 
Bridgeman  succeeded  to  London  and 
Wise,  and  became  a  distinguished  artist ; 
he  rejected  many  of  the  absurd  notions  of 
his  predecessors,  and  enlarged  the  bounds 
of  horticulture.  Other  innovators  depart- 
ed from  die  rigid  rules  of  symmetry ;  but 
it  was  reserv^  for  Kent  to  realize  the 
beautiful  descriptions  of  the  poets,  and 
cany  the  ideas  of  Mihon,  Pop^  Addison 


sod  Mason  mtsre  extensively  into  execu- 
tion. According  to  lord  WaJpole,  he  wv 
painter  enou^  to  taste  the  diamiBof  land- 
scape, sufficiently  bold  and  opinionative 
to  dare  and  to  dictate,  and  born  with  a 
gemus  to  strike  out  a  great  system  from 
uietwiMght  of  imperfect  essavB.  *He  leap- 
ed the  fence,  and  saw  that  m  nature  wis 
a  garden.  The  great  principles  on  viduc^ 
he  worked  were  perspective,  light  and 
shade.  Groups  of  trees  bioke  a  too 
extensive  lavni;  eTogreens  and  wood 
were  opposed  to  the  glare  of  the  cham- 
paign, and,  hy  selecting  fiivwite  olnecli^ 
and  veiling  dEefomiitieS)  he  realised  the 
compositions  of  the  great  masters  in 
painting.  Where  objects  were  wanting 
to  animate  his  horizon,  his  taste  as  an 
architect  could  immedialdy  prodoos 
them.  His  bmldings,  his  tem^^es^  his 
seats,  were  more  the  vrork  of  his  peneH 
than  of  his  sdence  as  a  constructor.  He 
bade  adieu  to  all  the  stiff  modes  of  ca- 
nals, circular  basins,  and  cascades  tnm- 
bhng  over  maii^  stqis.  Dealing  in 
none  but  the  true  colore  of  natmno,  and 
seizing  upon  its  most  interesdn|^  foatnes, 
a  new  creation  was  gradualW  presented. 
The  living  landscape  was  chutened  or 
polished»  not  transformed.  The  eleguit 
works  of  Repton,  the  unrivalled  esBBjs 
of  Price  on  the  picturesque,  and  the  vahi- 
able  publications  of  Gilpin,  Madoek, 
Panty,  Sang  and  Loudon,  widi  those  of 
many  other  writers^  on  landscape  and  or- 
namental gardening,  have  had  an  exten- 
sive influence  in  promoting  correct  ideas 
of  natural  scenery.  The  improved  sqrie 
of  horticulture,  every  where  apparent  in 
QntX  Britain,  attracted  the  ^allentioa  c€ 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  Eng- 
lish gardening  became  the  deaination 
for  afi  that  was  beautiful  in  that  pieaanc 
art— the  synonvme  of  perfection  in  raru 
culture.  At  the  period  when  this  new 
system  of  kijritig  out  grounds  vras  gaining 
converts,  and  began  to  be  praetioafly 
adopted,  viscount  Girardin,  a  French 
military  officer  <^  high  rank,  travelled 
through  England,  and,  on  his  return,  be 
not  only  improved  his  seat  at  Ermenon-. 
ville  in  coniormity  to  that  style,  but  pub- 
lished a  work  of  great  celebr^  on  the 
(imposition  des  Payttutts  sw  le  TVrtm^ 
on  aes  Moyens  d^emMOnr  la  JStahtrt  prh 
des  Habitaiions.  The  French  style  of 
laying  our  gardens  had  been  settled  by  Le 
Ndtre,  dunng  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  continued  in  repute  for  upwards  of  a 
century;  for  it  appears  to  have  been  id 
vo|pie  as  late  as  1770.  The  court  and 
natioa  wished  to  be  dazzled  by  noveky 
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and  nogukurity,  and  hfe  long,  clipped  idleyi^ 
triumpbal  arches,  richly  deeorated  per* 
tertesy  his  fbimtaiiis  and  cascades,  with 
^eir  groteaqoe  and  sirange  ornaments^ 
bis  groves  full  of  architecture  and  gih 
trellises,  and  his  prolliaion  of  statues,  en* 
chanted  every  class  of  observers.  His 
principal  wons  were  the  gardens  of  Ver- 
saiUes,  Meudon,  St  Cloud,  Sceaux,  Chan* 
dUy,  and  the  terrace  of  ^t.  Germain. 
Gray,  the  poet,  was  struck  with  their 
splendor  when  iilled  with  company,  and 
when  the  water-^orks  were  in  full  action ; 
hat  lord  Kairoes  says,  they  would  tempt 
one  to  believe,  that  nature  vnis  below  the 
notice  of  a  great  monarch.  Le  Ndtre 
was  succeed^  foy  Dufiesny,  who,  dif- 
fering considerably  in  taste  fiom  diat 
great  artist,  determined  on  inventing  a 
more,  picturesque  style;  but  his  efforts 
w«re  rarely  carried  inta  full  execution. 
He,  however,  constructed,  in  a  manner 
superior  to  Ms  predecessor,  the  wardens 
of  abb^  Pajot  and  diose  of  MouUn  and 
Chemin  creux.  After  the  peace  of  1768^ 
the  English  system  began  to  pass  into 
France,  and  portions  of  ancient  gafdens 
were  destroyed,  to  make  way  for  young 
plantations  irAngkdae.  Laueier  was  the 
first  author  who  espoused  me  English 
sQfle,  and  the  next  in  order  was  Prevoc 
It  was  at  this  thne  that  viscount  Girardin 
commenced  his  improvements  at  Cnne- 
nonville,  and  the  change  of  the  horticul- 
toral  taste  in  France,  may  be  referred  to 
the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  eentury.  The 
English  style  has  gradually  fbund  its  way 
into  most  civilized  countries.  Only  f& 
jrears  have  elapsed  since  Ihe  London  hor- 
ticultural society  v^as  established,  and 
there  are  now  more  than  50  similar  insti- 
tntionB  in  Great  Britain,  which  stiU  main* 
tains  the  first  rank  in  the  art;  but  France 
is  making  great  efibrts  to  rival  her.  A 
horticultUFaY  society  viras  estahlished  in 
Paris  in  1826,  and  has  already  more  than 
two  thouspd  members,  and  the  ijiumher 
is  rapidly  mcreasing.  It  has  been  patron- 
ised by  the  court,  and  most  of  the  noUes 
and  men  of  distinction  in  France  have 
eagerly  united  with  the  proprietors  of  es- 
tates and  practical  cultivators  to  collect 
and  dissetninate  intelligence  diroughoiit 
that  flourishing  empire.  In  the  various 
provinces  where  horticultural  societies 
nave  not  been  founded,  those  of  agricul- 
ture, or  of  the  seiencee  and  aits,  have  es- 
tablished departments  expressly  devoted 
to  that  interesting  pursuit;  and  durinc  the 
year  1827,  a  practical  and  theoretical  in- 
sfitution  was  rounded  at  Fromont,  by  the 
enlightened    and    munificent    chevalier 


Soulange  Bodin,  for  edocatiag  gaidenen, 
and  introdocinff  improvements  in  every 
depaitment  of  hoiticuhuiv.  The  garden 
contains  about  130  acres,  and  is  divide 
into  compartm^ts  for  every  variety  of 
culture.  Extensive  green-houses,  stoves 
and  orangeries  have  been  erected^  and  all 
the  <^er  aj^pendages  fiimi^ed,  which 
are  requisite  for  rendering  the  establish- 
ment effectual  for  instruction  and  experi- 
ment. The  nurseiy  of  the  Luxembouiv 
kmg  supplied  a  great  part  of  Europe  with 
fiuit  trees.  The  jardin  des  pkmies^  in 
Paris,  includes  compartments  which  may 
be  considered  as  schools  for  horticulture, 
planting  agricuhure,  medical  botany  and 
ffeneral  economy,  ioA  is  unquestioniibty 
me  most  sctentfic  and  beet  managed  es- 
tablishment in  Europe,  .llie  flower  gar- 
dm  of  Mahnaison,  the  botanical  garden 
of  Trianon,  and  numerous  nursery,  herb, 
medicinal,  experimental  and  bottnical 
gaidens,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdoniy 
are  preeminent  for  the  variety^  number 
and  excellence  of  their  producl&  Hd* 
land  has  been  distinguished^  since  the  pe- 
riod of  the  crusades,  for  her  flower  car* 
dens,  culinary  v^^etables,  and  danta&ons 
of  fhdt  trees.  1^  north  of  Europe  and 
the  U.  States  are  still  dependent  upon  hat 
florists  for  the  most  i^tendid  varieties  of 
bulbous-rooted  plants;  and  her  celebra- 
ted nurseries,  which  have  long  replen- 
ished those  of  Europe,  have  be^  recent* 
fy  fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of  Van 
Mons  and  Duquesne.  Some  of  the  finest 
fiuits  of  our  gardens  were  produced  by 
these  indefoti^dkle  experimentalists,  and, 
with  the  excellent  varieties  created  bv 
Knight,  promise  to  replace  those  which 
have  either  become  extinct,  or  are  so  de- 
teriorated in  quality,  as  to  discourage  their 
oultivati<Mi.  From 'St.  Petersburg  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  hc^culture 
has  made  a  ra{»d  progrese^  and  each  na- 
tion is  emulous  to  pemct  its  culttne,  in 
accordance  with  the  most  improved  pnn- 
dples  of  sdence,  art  and  taste.  In  the 
U.  States,  a  l^e  spirit  has  been  more  re* 
eently  developed.  Horticultural  societies 
have  been  instituted  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  Albany,  Geneva  and 
South  Carolina,  and  a  zeaious  disposition 
evinced  to  compete  with  tbe  naQons  of 
the  eastern  contoiMit.  The  environs  of 
many  of  the  cities  are  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  the  markets  are  beginning 
to  be  well  stocked  virith  numerous  vane* 
ties  of  firuits  and  vegetables.  It  is  now 
the  duty  of  American  cuMvatore  to  recip- 
rocate the  benefits  which  they  have  so 
long  received    fipom  their  transatlantic 
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brethren,  and  to  devek^  the  leeouroeas 
of  a  country,  which  offers  such  an  extent 
ave  raru;e,of  research  to  the  naturalist 
Many  of  the  most  useful  and  magnificent 
aoquiaitionst  of  the  grotces,  fields,  gardens 
and  consenratoiies  of  Europe  are  natives 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  The  indigo- 
nous  forest  trees,  ornamental  shruDiu 
fiowers,  fruits,  and  edible  vegetables  of 
North  America,  are  remiirkable  for  their 
variety,  size,  splendcnr  or  vahie.  Ext^- 
ing  from  the  pole  to  the  tropics,  and  fix>m 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  North  America 
embraces  every  clime,  and  every  varie^ 
of  soil,  teeming  widi  innumerable  speci- 
mens of  the  vegetable  kingdom.^  With 
such  advantages,  most  of  which  are  in* 
eluded  within  the  U.  States,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  jcidzens  will  be  as  distin- 
guished for  their  advancement  in  rural 
economy  as  ip  dvU  and  religious  fi^eedoni. 
The  natural  divisions  of  horticukure  are 
the  esculent  or  kitchen  garden,  seminary, 
nursery,  firuit  trees,  and  vines,  flower  gar- 
den, green-houses,  aHwetum  of  oma- 
mentiu  trees  and  shmbs,  the  botanical  and 
medical  garden,  and  landscape  or  pictu- 
resque i^ening.  Each  of  these  de- 
MitmeDts  reqwrto  to  be  separately  studied 
More  it  can  be  maoagea  so  as  to  com- 
bine utility  and  comfort  with  ornament 
and  recreation.  To  acoon^plish  this  oa  a 
large  scale,  artists,  scientific  prc^SBoni,  and 
intelligent  and  experienced  practical  su- 
perintendenti^  are  emilloyed  in  Europe, 
but  they  have  not  as  yet  been  muck  re- 
ouired  in  the  U.  States.  The  owners  of 
tke  soH  hate  geneFBUy  designed  and  exe- 
cuted such  improvements  as  have  beeai 
made  in  the  convenieiiees  and  embdiish- 
ments  of  country  residences.  The  kitch- 
en garden  is  an  indispensable  appendage 
to  every  mral  establisnment  In  its  sim- 
plest form,  it  is  the  nucleus  «f  all  others. 
Containiiiff  soaall  compartments  for  the 
cukure  of  esculent  vegetables,  fiuits  and 
ornamental  pfamts^  these  may  be  gradual^ 
extended,  until  the  whole  estate  assumes 
the  imposing  aspect  of  jncturesque  or 
landscape  sooner;^.  The  details  of  the 
several  grand  divisibns  of  horticulture  ore 
to  be  levned  from  the  numerous  authors 
who  have  devoted  their  especial  attention 
to  each,  and  those  which  have  been 
named,  with  many  others,  skoidd  be  con- 
sulted by  every  gentleman  who  wishes  to 
parliGipate  in  me  corofiMts  and  luxuries  of 
a  garden.  The  most  valuable  and  inter- 
estmg  branches  of  gardening  to  ihe  citi- 
zens of  the  U.  Sta^  generally,  are  of 
course  those  whidi  include  the  culture  of 
esculent  vegetables,  ihiilB  and  oniamet^ 


pknlB.  These  may  be  ei^oyed,  in  vBiioa» 
dej^ees,  by  all  the  proprietCHB  of  the  saiL 
It  is  only  necessary  that  informaiioii 
should  be  disMminated,  and  exampleB 
presented  by  the  more  intelligent  and 
opulent,to  remove  the  too  common  pieja- 
dice,  that  gardens  are  costly  and  neefessap- 
pendages,  requiring  mat  expouiitiire  and 
kbor,  without  any  adequate  profit  or  silis- 
foction.  So  for  firom  this,  there  is  not  a 
former,  not  an  owner  of  an  acre  of  land, 
who  fiill  not  be  enriched  or  gratified  by 
devoting  a  pcMtion  of  his  industry  to  the 
tillage  of  a  garfen  i  diey  may  find  nv 
hours  which  can  be  thus  profitably  i 
pleasantly  empbyed.  Persooal  attenti 
with  judr^ous  anrangements,  and  a  pteper 
diviaon  o£  labor,  wffl  accoo^ihah  moai. 
Many  of  the  most  vidtiaMe  products  of 
agriculture  were  first  introduced,  and  their 
quahties  tested,  in  the  nrden.  **If  there- 
fore,"  says  die  learned  and  ehM|iient  Poi- 
teau,  ^  we  would  ascend  to  the  ongin  of ' 
Agricuhiure,  it  is  'in  the  gudeo  that  her 
cradle  will  be  firand.  TbeiRs,  like  ffae 
yeimg  Hercules^  she  first  tried  her  pow- 
ers, and  prepared,  Hke  him.  to  overraa 
the  worn,  which  she  flpeedily  cleared  of 
monsters,  and  bestowed  upon  man  *e 
laws  of  civilization.'^  Atthougfa  com- 
mendaUe  efibrts  have  been  made,  in  sev- 
eml  parts  of  the  Countiy,  to  indodnee  and 
multiply  all  kmds  of  esculent  vegetAlei^ 
most  of  the  choice  varietieB  of  ermm,  nd 
many  of  die  oinamentd  trees  and  plmi% 
still  there  is  a  general  and  tamentrible 
negligence  of  this  delightfiil  culture,  in 
EMiand,  the  eye  is  coiitinaal|tT  stmek 
wi£  cottases  embowered  amidst  firuit 
trees,  shn£s  and  flowers,  while  a  neit 
compartment  of  esculent  vegslafaleB  sap- 
plies  much  of  die  food  fortnesuppontof 
dw  mmates.  In  Gtonany,  HoQand,  and 
a  portion  of  Itidy,  it  is  the  general  attri- 
tion which  all  ranks  bestow  upaa  the 
rnds  surrounding  their  habitationB^ 
gives  such  a  pleaang  aspect  to  those 
countries.  But  fittle  attentum  has  been 
paki  in  the  U.  States  to  die  pfamth^  of 
ftfest  trees,  ornamental  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers, although  the  native  varietieg  are  nn- 
merous,  highly  valued  in  other  eoiratriefl^ 
and  constitute  die  most  interesdng  exhflii- 
tkms  in  those  celebnisd  estabhehmeBis* 
which  are  enriched  by  coHectione  fitm  afi 
quarters  of  the  globe.  ArboticukiBe 
claims  attention,  not  merriy  for  tbe  por- 
posee  of  rural  embellishiiiMt,  but  to  re- 
place the  valuable  timber  trees^  wUefa  are 
RMt  disappearing  throughout  the  Atlantie 
states.  The  fovest  trees  of  North  Arni- 
ca Mceeed  140^  while  in  Europe  there  are 
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eoly  37.  There  are  5S  species  of  the 
^ak,  17  of  the  mne,  15  of  the  wahuit  and 
8  ol*  the  maple.  Of  those  magnineent 
trees  which  compose  the  genus  of  the 
tmagnolia,  but  15  are  known,  9  <^ 
which  beUmg  to  the  U.  States.  In  all 
aiges  and  coimtri^  flowen'  have  been 
umveisally  cherished.  *^  Who,"  asks 
Bomsauky^does  not  lore  flowera?  They 
embellish  our  gardens ;  they  give  a  more 
brilliant  lustre  to  our  fesdiw;  they  are 
the  interpreters  of  our  affections;  they 
are  the  testimonials  of  our  gratitude ;  we 
present  tbem  to  those  to  whom  we  are 
under  obligations ;  they  are  often  neces- 
saiy  to  the  pmnp  of  our  religious  cere- 
monies, and  theV  seem  to  associate  and 
mingle  their  permmes,  with  the  purity  of 
oar  pniyen^  and  the  homage  which  we 
address  to  the  Almichty.  Happy  are 
those  who  loye  and  cultivate  them." 
Hie  ancients  paid  pardcular  attention  to 
flowers.  They  were  in  great  request  at 
the  entertainments  of  the  wealthy ;  they 
were  scattered  before  the.triumphal  char- 
iois  of  conquerors;  they  formed  the  dis- 
tinguishing insignia  of  many  divinities; 
they  glitter  as  gems  in  the  diadem  of  the 
seasons,  and  consdtute  the  mystical  lan- 
^guage  of  poetiy.  We  are  told  that  Des- 
cartes prosecuted,  with  equal  ardor,  as- 
tronomy and  the  culture  of  floweis.  The 
great  Cond^  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to 
that  delightful  pursuit,  and  the  vase  of 
flowers  was  daily  renewed  upon  the  tabje 
of  lord  Bacon,  while  compoong  the  vol- 
umes of  his  sublime  philosophy.  In  the 
cities  of  Europe,  flower-maiiiets,  for  the 
sale  of  bouquets  and  ornamental  plants^ 
are  as  common  as  those  for  fhiits.  In 
tibis  new  world,  these  delicate  daughters 
of  the  sun  have  not  received  that  atten- 
tion which  indicates  the  highest  state  of 
civilization ;  but  a  taste  for  floriculture  is 
'  increasing  throughout  the  Union,  and  or- 
namental plants  embelUsh  the  country 
seats  of  the  opulent  and  the  dweliinss  of 
honest  industry.  Botanical  gardens  nave 
been  established  in  several  of  the  states^ 
and  flie  large  cities  can  now  boast  of  their 
marts  and  exhibitions  of  flowerai  One  of 
the  ^^reatest  impediments  to  the  progress  of 
bnticuhure  in  the  U.  States  has  Men  the 
deficiency  of  nurseries,  both  as  to  num- 
ber and  extent.  They  are  not  only  requi- 
site for  furnishing  the  various  unds  of 
trees  and  plants  which  are  demanded  for 
utility  and  embellishment,  but  to  give 
publicity  to  the  most  valuable  and  inter- 
eatinc  species,  as  well  as  to  excite  a  taste 
for  tiieu*  cultivation.  These  establiah- 
BKnts,  Iravrever^have  becm  much  increas- 


ed and  improved  vridiin  a  fbw  years,  And 
there  are  several  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
NewYcnk,  Albany,  Philadelphia,  and  in 
the  district  of  Columbia,  whicn  are  hi^y 
cteditahle  to  the  proprietors  and  to  the 
coui^.  Among  the  books  on  agricul- 
ture, those  of  Cox,  Thaeher  and  Demie  on 
fluit  trees,  Adlom  and  Prince  on  the  vine, 
Greoi  on  ornamental  flowers,  and  Mc 
Mahon,  Fessenden  and  Prince  on  garden- 
ing generally,  mi^  be  recommended  to 
American  cultivators  as  exceUent  elemen- 
taiy  works.  Their  works  c^mtain  suffi- 
cient theoretical  and  practical  informa- 
tion for  the  successful  managemmt  of 
such  limited  cultures  as- are  usually  un- 
d^laken  in  the  U.  Slates.  Amonff  the 
European  productions  on  horticulture, 
there  is  no  single  work  in  the  English 
langua^  so  valuaMe  as  Loudon's  Ency- 
clopeedia  of  €(ardening ;  but  all  the  nume- 
rous publicationB  of  that  distinguished 
writer,  in  the  various  branches  df  rural 
economy,  are  remarkable,  for  the  fund 
of  intelosence  which  they  contain.  To 
Peters,  Hosack,  Lowell,  Peridns,  Buel, 
Powel,  and  other  gentiemen,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  under  the  greatest  obligations. 
By  precept  and  example  they  have  fos- 
tered a  taste  for  cultivation,  and  8ucce8»- 
fully  promoted  all  the  various  depart* 
ments  of  agriculture  and  gardening.  The 
progress  now  making  in  their  cheri^ed 
pursuits,  the  results  of  their  experiments, 
and  the  influence  of  their  labors,  bear 
witness  to  their  services,  (See  Qardening,) 
HoRTUs  Siccus.  (See  fier6arufifi.) 
HoRUs,  the  son  of  Osiris  and  of  Isis, 
commonly  r^resented  as  a  child  in  tho 
anfts  of  his  mother,  and  sucking  at  her 
breast,  was  the  last  of  the  deified  kings 
who  reigned  in  Eg3rpt.  When  Typhon 
killed  Oaris,  he  aim  sought  every  vmere 
f>r  Horus ;  but  his  mother  had  raven  him 
to  Latona,  who  kept  him  conceued.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  was  lulled  by  the  Titans ;  but 
his  mother  restored  him  to  Hfe,  and  made 
him  immortal  She  alsb  tauj^t  him  the 
healing  art,  and  endowed  hun  with  the 
power  of  prophecy,  which  he  used  for  the 
advantage  oilmen.  His  father  ascended 
fit>m  the  infernal  redons,  and  taught  him 
the  art  of  war.  When  he  vna  grown  up, 
he  levied  troops,  and  made  war  against 
lyphon,  whom  he  succeeded  eventual- 
ly in  cooqueritig.  (-See  Thfffhon,)  Ham- 
mer declares  him  to  be  Janus,  or  Amen- 
tiies. 
HoRUS  Apollo.  (See  HorapoUo.) 
HosAiiNA  (Jbd^ftun,  Gmf .')  was  a  solemn 
sahitation  of  the  Jews,  with  whkh  they 
addressed  their  kings  omd  heroes.    They 
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wieo  gave  this  name  to  a  prayer  whieh  they 
proii9UQced  on  the  feast  of  tabemaclea. 
AaUEIiassays  that  the  Jews  called  the 
palm  branches,  which  they  bore  on  this 
day,  also  kommntL — Hosanna  Rahha^  or 
Grand  HosemnBL,  is  a  name  which  the  Jews 
cive  to  their  feast  of  tabernacles,  which 
ksts  eight  days,  because,  duiing  the  oourae 
(hereof  they  are  fi:equently  calling  for  the 
assiBAance  of  God,  the  feiigiveness  of  their 
flins,  and  his  blessiDg  on  the  new  year. 

Hosea;  the  first  among  the  minor 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  His  book 
was  admitted  into  the  canon  after  the 
Babylonish  ciq>tivity«  He  appeared  in  the 
kin^m  of  Israel  about  770  B.  C,  to  de- 
nounce the  vices  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  threaten  them  with  divine  punish- 
meat  He  has  repreerated,  in  the  three 
first  chaptenhof  his  book,  the  guilty  viola- 
ti<m  of  their  covenant  with  God,  by  an  al- 
legory, very  common  anaong  the  Hebrew 
poets,  of  a  marriage  covenant  which  the 
wife  has  violated,  referring  to  the  cove- 
nant which  €rod  had  concluded  with  the 
Isnelkes.  The  remaining  chwteis  treat 
of  the  same  subject,  under  difibrent  fig- 
ures, with  reproaches,  exhortations  and 
threats;  he  predicts  the  approaching  exile 
of  his  countrymen,  and  the  consoling 
pranuse  of  the  final  return  of  an  improved 
people  forms  the  conclusion  of  this  pro- 
phetioal  book.  He  is  r^narkable  for  his 
laconic  style,  hastening  fiom  image  to  im* 
age,  and  fh>m  reflection  to  reflection, 
flie  stream  of  a  powerfUly'excited  fhncy 
forces  him  irresistibly  onvrard.  Hence 
he  does  not  exhibit  the  roundness,  grace 
and  harmony  which  characterize  the  oth- 
er prophets.  The  frequent  and  sOdden 
interruptions,  and  the  abrupt  peculiarity  of 
bis  inmges,  render  his  book,  in  many 
plaoes,  obscure,  and  the  coarseness  of 
nis  expressions  fi^uendv  oversteps  the 
bounds  of  delicacy.  Still,  on  account  of 
his  roariced  originality,  the  depth  and 
truth  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  strengtli  of 
his  language,  he  will  always  maintain  a 
distinguished  rank  among  the  Hebrew 
poets. 

Hospital  ;  a  building  appropriated  fbr 
the  reception  of  sick,  iiSirm  and  helpless 
paupers,  who  are  supported  and  narsed  by 
charity ;  also,  a  house  for  the  reception  of 
sick  or  insane  persons,  whether  paupers 
or  not;  or  an  establishment  for  seamen, 
soldierB,  foundlings,  &C.,  who  are  support- 
ed by  charity.  Hospitals  for  the  nek  and 
wounded,  and  also  those  for  the  poor  or 
infirm,  were  wholly  unknown  amonff  the 
anoientB.  In  Athens,  those  who  had  suf- 
fered in  the  pubhc  service  were  fed  in  the 


vrytantum^  but  diere  was  no  asylrnn  for 
mem  in  case  of  sickness.  In  Sparta, 
where  all  the  citizens  ate  together,  there 
was  no  insdtution  fbr  the  sick.  In  Rome, 
neither  Numa  nor  Servius,  neither  the 
consuls  nor  the  emperors,  thought  of  mak- 
ing anyprovision ror the  poor  or  the  in- 
fiim  The  fhvt  establi^ment  of  hoqntalt 
must  be  ascribed  to  Christians ;  some  at- 
tempts had  aheady  b^n  made  by  them  in 
Rome,  about  the  aid  of  ^e  fourth  cento- 
ly.  Fabiola,  a  pious  Roman  lady,  estab- 
lished an  institution  for  receiving  poor  and 
sick  persons ;  and,  after  the  estamsfaiBeot 
of  Christianity,  the  emperors  at  Constant 
tinople  built  many  iiospitals  for  poor  in- 
fimts,  for  aged  people,  for  orphans,  for 
strangers,  &c.  The  emperor  Julian  at- 
tributed the  rapid  progress  of  the  Christian 
reii^on,  in  great  part,  to  these  chtfitaUe 
institutions,  and  proposed  to  inaitatethe 
example  of  the  Christians,  in  his  attempts 
to  restore  paganism.  Pie^  impelled  ma- 
ny individutUs  to  appropriate  a  part  of 
their  funds  to  religious  and  charitable  pur- 
poses. Institutions  thus  formed  were  of 
great  benefit  to  the  sick  poor,  but  sooo  be- 
came liable  to  abuses.'  The  funds  devot- 
ed to  charitable  purposes  'were  nnaheiia- 
ble,  and  the  monastic  in^tntions  with 
which  they  were  connected  were  cmitam- 
inated  widi  looseness  and  extravafanre. 
In  Cathohc  countries,  the  hospitus  are 
generally  attended  by  nuns,  sisters  of  mer- 
cy, &C.,  of  whom  even  Voltaire  sajs,  that 
there  is  nothing  nobler  than  the  sig^  of 
delicate  females,  sacrificing  beauty,  youth, 
oflen  wealth  and  rank,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  relief  <^  human  miseries, 
under  the  most  revolting  forms,  Ho^'- 
tals  are  an  honor  to  the  nations  of  Ekurope 
and  their  American  descendants.  In  1«b 
civilized  countries,  we  find  them  to  be 
fHghtfiil  abodes  of  misery.  The  plague- 
hospital,  at  Aleiumdria,  described  1^  Mad- 
den, or  the  insane  hospital  at  Cairo,  pr^ 
sents  a  scene  of  horrors  not  inferior  to 
Banted  description  of  the  feverish  people, 
one  above  the  other,  in  his  Bifemo.  If 
posmble,  it  is  best,  in  infirmaries,  to  sepa- 
rate certain  patients.  Thus,  in  aU  popu- 
lous cities,  there  should  be  an  ho^tal  for 
incurables.  It  isneveradi^sable  to  havt 
the  insane  hospital  nor  the  lying-in  hos- 
pital connected  with  others ;  still  less,  as 
IS  the  case  in  many  places  in  Europe,  to 
connect  the  work-houses  and  the  hospitals. 
In  Paris,  there  are  32  hoq)itals ;  in  London, 
about  the  same  number.  Those  in  Paris 
are  supported  by  government.  The  name 
ofMpital  is  generally  applied  to  the  escab- 
lidunents  for  the  dck,  and  that  of  hospiet 
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to  tboBe  in  which  the  a^ed,  children  and 
infirm  people  are  received.    Afore  than 
15,000  beds  are  made  ap  at  these  different 
eslablishnients,  and  the  annual  expendt- 
tore  is  over  a  million  of  doHars.    From 
40  to  50,000  persons  are  annuallv  accom- 
modated in  MpitauXj  or  about  4000  at  a 
time.     The   hospieta   generally  contain 
neailv  10,000  persona  at  the  same  tima 
The  ho^Htals  of  Paris  are  senerally  clean 
and  in  good  order,  for  whicn  they  are  in- 
debted to  the  MBiov  (k  la^  ckariUy  who 
wait  upon  the  sick,  and  nurse  them  with 
the  greatest  care.    They  are  not  always 
fi&vorably  situated,  being  often  too  much 
confined.    The  HJ6td  dts  invaUdes  is  des- 
tined for  military  veterans,  and  contains 
7000  men.    Ithasalibrafy  of  20,000  vol- 
wnes.    The  HM  Dieu  is  the  most  an- 
cient ho6{Htal  in  Paris,  and  is  situated  in 
the  most  populous  part  of  the  city.    Be- 
fi>re  the  revolution,  5000  sick  were  here 
huddled  together  in  1400  beds ;  but  sevonl 
UKMiasteries  were  then  converted  into  hos- 
pitab,  and  lying-in  women,  scroftilous  pa- 
tients, ]unatic&  children,  &&,  who  had  all 
been  crowded  toother,  were  separated, 
and   placed  in  different  establishments. 
The  Hotpiee  de  la  Sal^fHrih^  generally 
contains  several  thousand  poor  women, 
who  are  kept  at  work.    In  one  part  is  a 
prison  lor  i«t)8titutes.    The  H&pUal  dt  la 
ChaxiU  receives  only  men  attacked^  by 
acute  diseases ;  the  nMUA  SL  Lovi»  m 
used  as  a  pest-house;  the  Hospice  dta  En- 
fonts  TVottOM  is  for  foundlings,  about  6000 
of  whom  ate  annually  bom  or  received  in 
it ;  the  Hospice  de  PAecouchemtnt  receives 
about  3000  women  annually ;  the  HdpUal 
dts  Qmnze  Vingts^  or  for  300  blind  persons, 
admits  only  the  indigent ;  the  actual  num- 
ber is  over  400.    Among  the  hospitals  in 
London  and  vicinity,  are  the  Foundling 
Hosphal;  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  for  re- 
4>l«iming  prostitutes ;  the  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital and  Naval  Asyhun  (see  Greemmdi)\ 
Guy's  Hospital,  for  sick  persons  and  incu- 
rame  lunatics ;  Middlesex  Hospital ;  Beth- 
Jem  Ho^ital  (commonly  called  Bedlem)^ 
for  lunatics,  &c.    The  Chelsea  Hospital  is 
appropriated  for  tlie  reception  of  ack  and 
superannuated  soldiers;   the  number  of 
pmisioners  is  about  400,  besides  the  out  or 
extraordinary  pensioners.    The  hospitals 
in  the  U.  States  are  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
thoee  of  Europe,  and  fewer  in  number,  but 
very  well  managed. 

Hospital  Fever  is  a  malignant  form 
of  feveir^  which  has  recdved  this  title  from 
its  being  most  fipequentfy  met  with  in 
places  of  this  sort,  especially  in  military 
and  other  large  hospitiJs,  where  many 
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men  are  shut  up  in  a  small  space  and  in 
ckise  air.  Under  such  circumstance  al- 
most any  fever  will  assume  a  more  malig- 
nant diaxaoter,  and  become  more  or  less 
contittions.  The  causes  of  common  hoe- 
|nla]  fever  are  to  be  found  in  the  want  of 
good  and  wholesome  provisions,  fatigue, 
care  and  anxiety,  and,  more  especially,  the 
corruption  of  the  air,  which  is  always  pro- 
duced by  many  men  hving  iu'even  a  lai^ 
building,  or  by  fewer,  if  shut  up  in  a  small 
flpace ;  Bad  mese  causes  ore  found  to  pro- 
ciuce  this  effect,  not  only  upon  the  soldier, 
but  upon  the  poor,  of  oil  kmds,  and  in  all 
places.  A  similar  disease  is  devdoped 
among  thoee  confined  in  prisons  and  ships, 
and  among  the  inhabitants  of  damp,  nar- 
row huts,  and  is  iMedraoLfSkqfiOt  typhus 
ftoer,  ThecMimion  mver,  which  often 
prevails  under  the  last  name,  has  iM)t,  in- 
deed, all  the  characteristics  of  this  form 
of  fover,  ahhough  it  easily  assumes  them. 
The  homUd  fever  is  only  a  hi^  degree 
of  that  Hirm  of  disease  which  is  usually 
called  a  pyiridj  or  putrid  nervous  fever ; 
that  is,  a  lever  with  niminished  power  and 
acdon  of  the  whole  nervous  system.  The 
contagion  produced  by  ho^ital,  or  putrid 
fbver,  is  capable  of  producing  fover  in 
others,  ahhovwh  the  fever  so  produced  is 
often  of  a  difrarent  character  and  appear- 
ance ;  and  it  should  be  remarked,  that  it 
ahnost  ceases  to  be  contagious  by  removal 
to  a  pure  air  and  well-ventilated  apart- 
ments. The  form  assumed  by  the  disease 
is  much  affected  by  the  general  state  of 
the  weadier,  and  by  the  constitution  of  the 
individual.  -  In  strong,  youngs  well-fM  and 
fuU-Uooded  persons,  in  wiiom  the  arterial 
system  is  full,  and  an  infiammatc»y  diR)o- 
sition  much  developed  by  stimulating 
drinks,  or  a  dry,  cold  air,  wiuch  is  very  fo- 
vmable  to  inflammation,  an  inflammatoty 
excitemoit  of  the  vehole  nervous  system 
takes  place,  which  ma^  even  nm  to  the 
heiflfat  of  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
wim  delirium,  &c.  In  others,  v«rho  have 
been  much  reduced  by  bad  diet,  and  by 
exposure  to  warm,  moist  weather,  a  gas- 
tric ft>rm  of  fever  is  developed,  attended 
also  with  violent  nervous  sjpiptoms.  If 
it  happens  to  seize  persons  in  whom  the 
nervous  and  circulatory  83rstmns  arte  much 
debilitated  by  any  of  the  causes  above- 
named,  a  fever  more  like  the  true  hospital 
fever  is  produced,  wfaidi  is  termed  a  <v- 
pkusj  putridy  or  adynmnie  fever.  In  tnim, 
we  scarce  ever  see  a  form  of  this  fever 
which  is  quite  unmixed,  but  all  the  forma 
peas  into  each  other,  with  innumerabte 
shades  of  accidental  diflSnence,  arismr 
fiaoiB  difference  of  the  parts  moat  aflfeetsdt 
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&C.  It  wHl  therefore  be  at  onoe  erident, 
that  no  univerBal  mode  of  treatment  can 
be  laid  down,  but  that  the  treatment  must 
be  varied  according  to  the  causes  of 
the  disease,  the  state,  constitution  and 
pferious  habits  of  the  sick,  &c^  and  ac- 
cording to  the  changes  which  are  eon- 
slantly  occurring  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.  The  most  important  modes  of 
guarding  against  the  hoqntal  hrer,  are  to 
remoTe  the  causes  of  it,  tn  puiifV  the  air, 
to  improve  the  nourishment,  allowing  a 
sclerous  diet,  and  to  prevent  the  sick 
nom  being  accumulated  m  great  numbers 
in  one  apartment  The  virards  or  rooms 
in  which  they  are  or  have  been  collected, 
should  be  purified  by  the  vapors  of  strons 
mineral  acids,  which  are  easily  obtained 
by  mixing  common  salt  and  red  lead  or 
manganese  in  a  vessel  of  anv  sort,  and 
then  sdning  into  it  a  portion  of  oil  of  vil- 
liol  ot  sumhuric  acid.  But  above  all, 
the  rooms  should  be  well  ventilated,  and 
the  clothes  of  all  kinds  should  be  changed 
daihr. 

Hospital,  the  chancelk)r.  (See  Hopi- 
talA 
Hospital,  the  marquis.  (See  HopiiaL) 
Hospitality.  The  rites  of  hospital- 
ity were  acknowledged  and  practised  from 
^  earliest  antiquity,  and  in  the  most  bar- 
barous ages.  Natural  feeling  tausfat  men 
to  receive  the  stranger  with  kindness,  in 
times  when  there  was  no  commercial 
intercourse  between  different  countries, 
and  nothing  but  necessity  could  induce  an 
individual  to  leave  his  home.  We  find 
ho6[Mtality  enjoined  in  the  Mosaic  writ- 
ings, in  the  poems  of  Homer,  as  well  as 
among  the  Arabs,  the  Germans,  and  al- 
most all  the  nations  of  antiquity  ;  but  dif- 
ferent ideas  were  held  in  difilerent  places 
as  to  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  service 
which  was  due  to  the  ffuest  Inthisrespeot 
no  people  surpass  the  Arabs.  Among 
them  the  host  receives  the  stranger  who 
comes  to  his  tent  with  firateinal  lundness. 
If  his  provisions   fail,   he  conducts  the 

Siest  to  his  neighbor,  who  now  entertains 
em  both  with  equal  generosity.  This  sim- 
ple custom  was  consecrated  among  the 
Grec^  by  their  rehsion.  Jupiter,  who 
was  hence  sumamed  Uie  kospitmU  (Xeui- 
os)  was  the  ffuardian  of  strancers,  and  the 
avenger  of  me  injuries  ofibred  them.  As 
we  team  firom  Homer,  the  belief  that  the 
immortals  sometimes  appeared  on  earth 
in  human  shape  contributed  to  the  ob- 
seirmeeofthe  rites  of  hospitality.  In  the 
early  times  of  Greece,  wnen  increasing 
eommerdal  intercourse  compeUed  men  to 
make  fiiequent  jouniey%  individuals  enter- 


ed into  a^^nsemeots  to  afibrd  each  otber 
mutual  entertainment,  whenever  businefls 
riiould  bring  either  of  them  to  the  country 
of  the  other ;  and  this  they  prooiised  not 
01^  fin*  themselves,  but  for  tneirt^hildreii 
and  posterity.  In  Homer  we  find  tliis 
custom  spoken  o£  The  visitor  was  kindly 
saluted.  He  was  bathed,  dodied,  emier- 
tained,  and  his  co&versation  fisCened  to 
vrith  pleasure.  After  nine  days,  if  tiw 
stranger  had  not  previously  made  hims^f 
known,  the  question  might  beput  to  bun, 
*<  Who  and  whence  art  thou  ?^  Ifhede- 
dared  himself  to  be  connected  fay  ancient 
ties  of  hoepitBlity  between  their  anceston^ 
his  host  was  rejoiced  to  have  renewed  tbe 
ancient  bond.  Still  more  welcome  was 
the  ^est,  if  he  could  show  tbe  half  of 
the  ring  broken  between  their  frtbers^  in 
perpetual  token  of  their  agreement.  Tlie 
nost  made  imsents  to  the  guest  at  his  de- 
parture, which  were  carefully  handed 
down  in  the  family. 

HospiTiUM  (Ijatin;  an  inn) 
either  a  little  convent  bek>nging  to  a 
ligious  order,  occupied  by  a  few  monki^ 
and  destined  to  recuve  and  entertain 
travelling  monks,  or  houses  in  uninhabited 
mountains,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving traveUere  who  have  lost  their  w^ 
or  are  exhausted  by  fiitisue.  llie  moat 
fiunous  ci  the  latter  are  £e  hMpUimn  on 
St  Bernard  (q.  v.),  that  on  the  Simplon, 
built  by  Napoleon,  with  another  of  earfier 
origin,  the  hoipiHwn  at  Val  d^Obbia  in 
PiedmoniL  that  on  St  Gothard  (q.  v.l  that 
on  the  Grimsel,  and  that  on  the  Lw^- 
maner. 

HospoDAR  signifies,  in  the  Sclavonic 
language,  Iprd^  axra  is  the  title  of  the  princes 
of  Moldavia  and  Walachia.  (q.  v.) 

Host  (from  tbe  Latin  Aomo,  a  victim 
for  sacrince.)  HoHia  means,  in  the  LAt. 
in  of  the  Christian  church,  Jesus  dmsr, 
in  so  for  as  he  sacrificed*  himself  Ibc 
men;  and  hoaHa,  or  host,  is  also  used  for 
the  bread  (or  wafer)  and  wine  in  the  eu- 
charist,  as  containing  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  among  those  Christian  sects 
who  believe  in  the  presence  of  Chriat  in 
the  bread  and  vrine.  As  the  wafer  alone 
is  given  to  laymen  in  the  Catholic  church, 
as  containing  both  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Redeemer,  the  term  hok  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  tbe  consecrated  virafer.  Commoti 
bread  was  originally  used  at  the  Lord^ 
supner ;  but  bread  baked  particukily  nnd 
solely  fbrthis  purpose,  large,  round  oUoUb^ 
came  into  use,  in  the  4th  century,  which  It 
was  customary  to  break  afier  consecration 
into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were  commu- 
nicwts.     The  ho8t%  or  smaller  waleis^ 
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!  tutrodoced  into  the  Latm  church  in 
the  I2di  century.  The  Greeks  use,  for  the 
eucharist,  leavened  bread,  whilst  the  Ro- 
nian  Catholics  use  unl^vened  wafers ; 
which  custom  was  followed  by  the  Lu- 
therans. It  is  well  known,  that  the  Cal- 
vinists  on  the  continent,  not  believing 
in  transubstantiation  or  consubstantiation, 
prefer  unleavmied  bread  to  the  wafers. 
This  bread  has  been  adopted  in  Prussia 
in  the  new  ritual  fbr  the  united  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists ;  yet  any  person,  preierrinff 
the  water,  may  have  it,  as,  at  tne  end  of 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord'b  supper,  it  is 
ofibred  to  them.  The  Protestants  in  Eog^ 
land  and  America  use  common  leaven^ 
bread.  ^  (For  the  elevation  of  the  host,  see 
fSevaUonf  and  for  more  information,  see 
Aia$s,) 

Host,  Jens-Kragh  ;  a  Dani^  scholar, 
doctor  of  kiw,  bom  at  St  Thomas,  Sept 
15, 1773.  In  1801,  Host  was  made  jud^ 
of  the  royal  and  municipal  court,  but,  m 
1808,  was  deprived  of  this  place  by  a  de- 
cifiion  of  the  sopeiior  court.  He  appears 
tp  have  injured  his  fortune  by  the  fleedom 
<Mf  his  langua^.  He  has  contributed 
much  to  Danish  literature  and  history. 
With  Guldbei|^  and  Haste,  be  conceived 
tibe  idea  of  umting  Sweden  and  Denmark 
by  literary  ties.  With  Nyerup,  Pram  and 
Ba^esen,  he  founded  the  Sciandinavian 
literary  society,  of  which  the  publication 
of  the  Scandinavian  Museum  was  the  con- 
sequence. Denmark  and  Sweden  are 
also  indebted  to  him  for  many  fugitive 
productions,  for  many  excellent  trtosla- 
tions,  and  for  the  extension  of  their  literary 
fiune.  Besides  his  JVbn&i,  we  viill  men- 
tion his  Svenske  Bkuky  lus  Et^phrosyiUj 
hisj  Dannora  and  Dana ;  and  among  his 
traz^BlatioDS,  his  Odins,  or  the  Emigration 
of  the  Asen,  after  Leopold  and  his  Wreath 
of  Romances,  from  me  French  and  the 
German.  He  also  published  a  Swedish 
grammar  and  dictionary  for  Danes.  In 
1810,  he  ^vrote  Memorials  of  the  Reign 
of  Christian  VII ;  in  1813,  Sketch  of  a 
History  of  the  Danish  Monarchy  under 
Christian  VH  ;  1815,  Clio,  one  voL ;  On 
Politics  and  Histoiy,  5  voki.  (1830,  &c.). 
His  most  important  work  is  Count  Stru- 
ensee  and  his  Ministry  (in  Danish),  (Co- 
|)enhagen,  1824,  3  vols.),  in  which  the 
nistory  of  that  period  is,  for  the  tint  time, 
correctly  and  m[ipartially  given,  and  the 
errora  relative  to  it  are  corrected. 
HosTiuus.  (See  TuUtu  HorHUus.) 
Hotel  (FVeneh) ;  the  mansion  of  a 
grand  peisonaffe  ;  for  instance,  H6tel  dt 
CaiuU,  Formeny  the  palace  of  the  king  wrae 
cimply  called  PliQid ;  ikmo^  grand  ptMi  dt 


Vh6td.  HM-Dieu  is  the  appellation  for 
the  ordinary  hosfntals  of  the  nek  ;  hence 
the  nuns  of  H6tel-Dieu.  EM  de  ViUe 
is,  in  France^  the  town-house.  HMmdiso 
used  for  an  inn,  like  the  Italian  oHeriOj 
with  which  it  has  a  common  migin, 
both  being  derived  fiom  hoaUs,  In  this 
sense,  it  has  passed  into  the  English  Ian- 
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loT  Speings,  in  Batii  county,  Vurginia, 
40  miles  south-west  of  Stanton.  The 
common  temperature  of  the  w^ter  is  said 
to  be  112^ ;  but  it  is  sometimes  so  hot  as 
to  boil  an  ^g.  It  is  considered  useful  in 
curing  some  diseases.  Here  is  a  post- 
office.  (For  the  Hot  Springs  in  AriEansas^ 
see  ,^rkanaas,\ 

HoTTZNTOTs.  The  natives  of  the 
southeni  part  of  Africa  are  reducible  to 
two  distinct  families,  the  Hottentots,  and 
the  Betiuanas  or  Bushvranas  (q.  v.),  to 
whom  the  Caffi^  (q.  v.)  are  related.  To 
the  former,  or  Hottentot  family,  belong 
also  the  Bosjesmans  or  Bushmen,  the 
Koranas  and  the  Namaquaa  When  the 
European  colony  was  first  established  at 
the  Cfape,  the  inhabitants  of  the  countiy 
between  it  and  Orange  river  were  Hot- 
tentots, divided  into  various  tribes.  Of  a 
moderate  height,  lean,  with  high  cheek 
bones,  thick  ups,  small,  half-closed  eves, 
woolly  hair,  a  mild  expression,  but  indolent 
and  unenterprismff,  they  were  despised 
and  oppressed  by  me  colonists.  Then*  fihh 
and  indolence,  and  the  hardiness  and  pov- 
erty of  their  language,  led  the  Eun^ieans 
to  consider  them  as  littie  better  than 
brutes,  and  by  their  treatment  they  almost 
reduced  them  to  that  condition.  But  a 
kinder  treatment,  introduced  by  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries,  has  shown  them  to  be 
capable  of  civilization,  and  not  to  be  virant- 
ing  in  ingenuity  and  industiy.  Tlie  co- 
lonial Hottentots,  who  vi^re  at  one  time 
rapdly  dimini^ing  on  account  of  the  mode 
of  lifo  to  which  they  were  reduced,  in- 
creased in  number  fiiom  17,431  to  30,5^  be- 
tween 1807  and  1823.  Their  mutual  affec- 
tion, kindness,  integrity,  chastity  and  hosni^ 
tali^  are  commended  by  travellere  who 
saw  them  while  yet  comparatively  inde- 
pendent A  kras  or  kana  (slieep-skin) 
serves  the  Hottentot  as  a  dress  by  day,  a 
bed  by  night,  and  a  vnndm^  sheet  in  the 
grave.  A  thick  plaster  of  dot  and  grease 
covera  his  head  and  body ;  a  blunt  javelin 
[assagenf]  and  a  dart  were  formerly  his 
only  weapons.  The  Hottentots  eat  animal 
food  voraciously,  but  are  ofien  reduced  to 
great  abstinence.  Milk  and  water  are 
tiieir  common  beverage,  and  they  smoke 
hemp  when  they  cannot  get  tobwco. 
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Their  villagee,  called  kraals^  are  a  circnlar 
cluster  of  beehive-shaped  huts,  which  am 
covered  with  mats  woven  by  the  women ; 
an  opening  in  front  serves  as  a  window,  a 
door  and  chimney.  TheBuslmien(q.  v.), 
or  wild  Hottentots,  resemble  the  Hotten- 
tots, strictly  so  called,  in  their  features 
and  language.  The  Koranas  lead  aa  in- 
dolent, wandering  life,  on  the  Orange 
liver  and  its  vicimty.  The  Namaquas  are 
a  Hottentot  tribe,  mhabiting  the  country 
on  each  side  of  the  Orange  river,  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course. 

HoTTiAOER  ;  a  Swiss  fimriily,  which  has 
produced  several  distinguished  scholars, 
particulariy  theologians: — 1.  John  Hmny 
the  elder,  bom  at  Zurich  in  1620,  mode 
such  progress  in  the  ancient  languages 
at  school,  that  he  was  sent  to  foreign  uni- 
versities at  the  public  expense.  In  1638, 
he  set  out  for  Ueneva,  and  went  thence  to 
France  and  Holland.  He  here  studied 
the  Oriental  languages  in  Groningen.  In 
1641,  he  returned,  through  Elngbmd,  back 
to  his  native  country,  enriched  with  large 
■tores  of  knowledge.  In  1642,  he  was 
i^pointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
toiy  in  his  native  city,  and,  in  1643,  professor 
of  catechetics  and  the  Oriental  languages^ 
and  contributed  much  to  promote  the  study 
of  Oriental  hterature.  His  reputation  was 
widely  spread  by  bis  numerous  writings 
upon  this  subject  He  explored  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Eastern  languages  with  un- 
common asfflduity,  and  showed  what  ad- 
vantages might  be  thence  derived  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scripture^  in  his 
GrammaJka  guahwr  lAnguanunf  Hebr^ 
Chfdd^  Swr.  et  .^rab.  Harmonica  jZuxichj 
1649, 4to.);  in  his  Etvmologicum  OrieniaU 
(Frankfort,  1661) ;  ThaawrM  PkiL  9eu 
Claoia  Scrwrfiir<E(ZGrich,3edit.,  1696,410.), 
by  which  nook  ne  contributed  greatly  to 
the  revival  of  the  study  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture ;  and  in  many  other  works.  In  close 
connexion  with  this  study,  he  also  pursued 
that  of  Eastern  history  and  archsolosy, 
and  shed  much  light  on  the  history  of  tne 
Jews  and  Mohanmiedans,  as  generally  on 
the  rehjpons  and  religious  sects  of  the  East 
in  his  MttmaOriaUalis  (ZCuich,  1651  and 
1660,  4to.) ;  Pixnniuanum  sen  BibUoOuca 
OrienlaL  (Heidelberg,  1658, 4to.),and  other 
works,  as  likewise  in  nis  very  valuable  J9t9- 
tona  ecduiastica  M  T.  (Zurich,  1651—^, 
9  volumes],  extending  to  the  reformation, 
which,  ahnougfa  denved  from  authentic 
sources,  is  not  free  from  prejudices,  and  is 
somewhat  irregiiku'  in  its  arrangement  and 
unpoli^ed  in  its  style.  He  endeavored,  es- 
peciall}',to  obtain  accurate  information  con- 
cerumg  the  state  of  the  Eastern  chiuxrhes ; 


and  the  results  of  these  'mqama  a» 
scattered  through  his  writings.  His  repu* 
tation  in  the  literary  world  was  so  graat, 
that  the  elector  palatine,  b^  a  letter  writteo 
vrith  his  own  hand,  obtained  pecmisBMo 
from  the  council  at  Zurich  ror  bim  to 

rd  a  few  yean  at  U^delberg,  to  rerm 
univeisi^  there,  which  he  did  fioa 
1653  to  1661,  with  the  ha^^Mest  lesidtt. 
But  his  endeavors  to  unite  the  Proteemc 
sects,  vluch  the  elector  fiivored,  ^icoim- 
tered  the  usual  obstacles.  In  1658,  he  ac- 
companied the  elector  to  the  diet  at 
Frankfort,  where  he  became  aoquainted 
with  the  first  men  of  Germany,  and  inti- 
mate with  the  great  Orientalist  Lndfrfpk. 
They  formed  apian  of  sending  young 
men,  skilled  in  Eastern  Hterature,  at  the 
prince's  expense,  to  make  inquiries  inio 
the  state  or  the  African  and  porticularlj 
the  Ethiopian  churches.  Afier  his  retom 
to  Heidelberg,  the  elector  prevailed  on  the 
council  at  Zurich  to  prolong  his  leave  of 
absence.  He  finally  returned,  in  1661,  to 
Z(mch,  loaded  vrith  honors.  Here  be 
was  appointed  perpetual  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  received  many  other  homnabk 
offices.  He  vnis  even  sent  ambassadar  to 
Holland.  In  1667,  he  was  on  the  point 
of  complying  with,  a  repeated  invitatiQiito 
visit  the  university  at  Leyden ;  but  death 
prevented  him;  he  vfbs  drowned  in  the 
Limmat)  \^th  three  of  his  chik]reii.r— Sl 
His  son  John  James^  bom  at  ZCtrich,  16S3; 
began  his  studies  linder  his  &ther^  super- 
intendence, and  afterwards  held  many 
clerical  offices ;  was,  in  1696,  prolessor  cSf 
theology  at  Z^irich,  and  died  in  1773.  J. 
J.  LaAHter  has  written  his  hfe.  The  most 
valuable  of  his  works  is  his  Ecdesiaetical 
History  of  Switzerland  (Htkeiuek*  JQr- 
ehengtschiehU\  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
prove  the  excellence  of  his  diurch.— This 
latter  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Johm 
James  HoUirutery  vHio  was  bom  1750,  was 
pofesaor  at  ZCirich,  and  died  Feb.  4, 1819, 
known  by  his  editions  of  the  claaeksi  at 
Sallust  aiid  the  work  of  Cicero  De  Dm- 
natitmey  his  translation. of  this  veoric  ani 
of  the  Offices,  the  characten  of  Tlieo- 
phrastus,  and  many  others.  This  acute 
and  elegant  scholar  acouired  a  hi^  repu- 
tation, not  merely  as  a  philolo^an,  but  dw 
for  his  works  of  general  criticism,  and  his 
other  Uteroiy  productions.  Hb  Essay  to- 
W9rd8  a  Comparison  of  the  German  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Poets,  is  among  die 
most  excellent  woiks  of  the  kind. 

HouDON,  N. ;  a  disdngui^ied  Fresch 
sculptor,  a  member  of  the  institute,  and 
of  the  legion  of  honor.  In  1782,  he  had 
aheady  liud  the  foundations  of  his  ftime« 
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HuiDiiiMi  pad  hk  attisg  statues  of  Vol- 
taire, are  particulariy  wuthy  of  mentioii. 
Th«  two  last  are  executed  £rom  tne  same 
model  One  of  them  is  placed  in  the 
peristyle  of  the  great  French  theatre.  He 
has  also  modeled  an  excellent  bust  of 
Roussean,  taken  after  his  death.  Beddea 
these  works,  he  has  executed  busts  of 
D^Alembert,  Bardi^my,  the  late  margrave 
of  Anspach,  marshal  Ney,  Napoleon,  the 
empress  Josephine  and  many  others.  His 
statue  of  Cicero,  which  is  placed  in  tlie 
hall  of  the  former  conservative  senate, 
represents  the  orator  as  denouncing  the 
traitor  Catiline  to  the  assembly,  and  pro- 
docea  a  fine  efiect  Houdon  has  also  ex- 
ecuted, for  the  use  of  the  academy,  two 
models  of  the  human  frame,  represented 

^  without  the  ^in,  and  showing  great 
knowled^  of  the  muscles.  The  statue 
•f  Washington  and  the  bust  of  Lafayette 
in  the  capitol  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  are 
also  by  Houdon. 

HouLiEEEs,  Madame.  (See  Deshou' 
Uires.) 

Hounn  (comtM^^,  LA  The  hound 
ferms  one  of  the  vwieties  of^spaniels,  and  is 
distinguished  by  its  lonff*  smooth  and  pen- 
dulous ears.  The  bloodSiound  (q.  v.)  has 
already  been  described,  and  appears  to 
have  been  the  orinn  of  ^e  other  sub-vari- 
eties, the  principcu  of  which  are  the  fox- 
hound, harrier  and  beagle.  Ilngland,  per- 
h(4)6,  excels  all  other  countries  in  her 
breed  of  hounds,  not  only  firom  the  climate 

.  being  congenial  to  them,  but  idso  fit)m  the 
great  attention  paid  to  their  breeding  and 
management  The  points  of  a  good 
hound  are  thus  laid  down : — His  legs 
should  be  peifectly  straight,  his  feet  round 
and  not  too  lai^  his  shoulders  back,  his 
breast  rather  wide  than  narrow,  his  chest 
deep,  his  back  broad,  his  head  small,  his 
neck  thin,  his  tail  thick  and  busby.  As  to 
the  size,  most  sportsmen  have  their  preju- 
dices, some  prefening  them  small,  and 
othen  large;  for  general  service,  however, 
it  appears  that  a  medium  is  the  best ;  this 
is  the  sentiment  of  Somerville: 

"  For  bounds  of  middle  size,  active  and  strong; 
Will  better  answer  all  thr  various  ends, 
And  crown  tby  pleasing  labors  witb  success.'' 

It  is  very  essential  that  all  the  hounds  in  a 
pack  should  run  well  together ;  to  attain 
which  they  should  be  of  the  same  sort  and 
size.  The  management  of  hounds  may 
be  considered  as  a  regular  system  of  edu- 
cation, fixun  the  time  they  are  taken  into 
the  kernieL  The  feeding  of  a  kennel  of 
foxhounds  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
iUustratipns  oi  the  power  of  traming  to 
38  * 


produce  complete  obedience.  The  feeder 
stations  himself  at  the  door,  and  calls  each 
dog  individually ;  the  animal  instandy  ad- 
vances ;  the  rest,  however  impatient  they 
may  be,  remaining  quiet  till  their  turn 
arrives.  In  these  kennels,  a  barbarous 
custom  of  these  dogs  towaids  each  other 
has  sometimes  been  observed.  If  a  hound 
gets  down  of  his  own  accord  from  a  bench 
on  which  he  has  been  lying,  no  notice  is 
taken  of  it  by  the  others ;  but  if  he  should 
unfortimately  fall  from  the  bench  by  acci- 
dent, his  companions  fly  at  him  and  wor- 
ry him  to  death.  The  lieagle  is  the  small- 
est of  thedoffs  kept  for  the  chase,  and  is 
only  used  m  hunting  the  hare,  and,  thoush 
fiir  inferior  in  speed  to  that  animal,  will 
follow,  by  its  exquisite  scent,  with  wonder- 
ful perseverance,  till  it  fairiy  tires  the 
hare.  The  harrier  difters  from  the  beagle 
in  being  somewhat  brger,  as  well  as  more 
nimble  and  vigorous ;  they  are  also  used 
almost  exclusively  in  the  chase  of  the 
hare.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  hunts 
of  this  animal  took  place  in  England  some 
yeare  since,  showing  the  perseverance  of 
her  pursuers.  After  a  hard  chase  of  16 
miles,  the  timid  creature,  finding  herself 
closely  pushed  by  the  dogs,  to<3c  to  the 
sea,  ana,  bemg  foUowed  by  the  whole 
pack,  after  braving  the  ocean  for  near  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her 
stanch  pursuers,  and  was  brought  safe 
on  shore  by  one  of  them. 

Hour;  the  24th  part  of  a  day  (q.  v.). 
In  many  countries,  the  hours  are  counted 
from  midnight,  and  12  hours  are  twice 
reckoned.  But  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  24 
hours  are  counted,  beginning  with  sunset, 
so  that  noon  and  midnight  are  every  day 
at  different  hours.  Each  hour  is  divided 
into  60  minutes,  these  into  60  seconds, 
these  into  60  thirds,  &c.  Many  nations 
are  totally  imacquainted  with  the  division 
of  the  day  into  24  equal  parts;  with  oth- 
ers, the  hours  of  the  (natural)  day  are 
longer  or  shorter  than  those  of  the  night. 
(See  Day,  mxd  Sidereal  Tme.)  The  fixed 
stars  complete  their  apparent  revoludon 
round  the  earth  in  24  hours  of  sidereal 
time,  and  therefore  pass  through  360  de- 
grees in  24  hours,  or  15  degrees  in  1  hour. 
If  we  suppose  two  observerq^lS  degrees 
of  longitude  distant  from  each  other,  one 
of  them  has  the  fixed  star  one  hour  of  si- 
dereal time,  or  the  stm  one  hour  of  sobr 
time,  later  in  his  meridian  than  the  other. 
Meridians  are  thence  called  hmtr-circUSj  or 
horary  drdtiy  by  which  name  they  are 
knovm  in  dialling.  A  htnmy  angle  is  that 
an^  which  any  hour-circle  mSkes  vrith 
the  meridian  of*^  the  observer.    If,  fi>r  in- 
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stance,  it  is  10  o'clock  A«  M.  according  to 
the  sun-dial  at  the  place  of  obeervanon, 
and  the  sun  is  therefore  two  hours  distant 
from  the  meridian«  its  hour-circle  makes 
an  augle  of  20P  mm  the  meridian.  (See 
IHal.) 

Hours;  with  Homer,  goddesses  of 
the  air  and  the  winds,  the  portresses  of 
heaven.  The  old  Ionic  bard  does  not  iix 
their  number,  nor  assiffn  them  names. 
But,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  the 
Athenians  knew  two — ^Thallo,  the  goddess 
<^  blossoms  and  of  spring,  and  Carpo,  the 
ffoddess  of  fruit-bearing  autumn^  We 
hkewise  find  these  two  mentioned  as 
Graces  (q.  v.),  who,  for  a  long  time,  were 
considered,  it  not  the  same  with  the  Horse, 
at  least  as  veiy  closely  connected  widi 
them.  They  were  not  only  portresses  of 
heaven,  but  soddeases  of  the  seasons :  the 
idea  of  the  tlorsB  was  therefore  changed, 
but  not  so  much  so  that  the  latter  repre- 
sentation may  not  be  easily  derived  from 
the  former.  The  idea  of'^the  goddesses 
of  beauty,  which  was  afterwaras  united 
with  that  of  the  Graces  and  Hone,  was 
also  easily  deduced  from  their  original 
character.  Hbra  signifies— 1.  originally, 
the  air;  with  this  idea  is  connected — 2. 
the  idea  of  time,  which  occurs  frequently 
in  Homer  {kora,  among  the  Romans,  sig- 
nified htmr) ;  and  from  this — 3.  the  year. 
It  is  not  with  him,  however,  the  expres- 
sion for  any  pardcular  season :  when  he 
wished  to  designate  these,  he  added  the 
term  springs  unfUer^  &c.  We  then  find,  in 
a  narrower  sense — I.  horcL  the  season  of 
spring  or  summer;  and,  because  this  is 
the  most  beautiful  season — 5.  the  time  of 
the  bloom  of  man,  of  youth,  beauty.  Why 
the  Hours  and  Graces  should  be  consid- 
ered as  goddesses  of  the  seasons  is  not 
difficult  to  be  understood,  when  we  re- 
member that  the  Graces  (according  to  the 
etymology  of  dio  name,  Charites)  were 
the  elvers  of  joy.  We  here  speak  not  of 
the  later  Graces,  but  of  tlie  early  Attic-^ 
Hegemone,  the  governess  of  the  year,  and 
Auxo,  the  giver  of  increase.  With  these 
two,  the  A^c  Hours  were  oflen  con- 
founded, and  they  were  aflerwards  distin- 
guished by  making  the  Hours  bring  in  the 
seasons,  and  representing  tlie  Graces  as 
rendering  them  agreeable.  Thus  far,  the 
difficulty  of  examining  this  fable  is  not 
very  great ;  but  it  increases,  when  we  con- 
sider the  later  representation  of  the  Hours 
in  Hesiod.  According  to  this  poet,  there 
are  three  Horce,  daughters  of  Themis, 
whose  names  are  Dike  (Justice),  Euno- 
mia  (Order)  and  Eirene  (Peace).  It  is 
obvious  that  these  have  nothing  in  com- 


mon with  theportKflBcs  of  heaven  or  ibe 
ffoddesses  of  the  seasons ;  a  physical  idea 
fymg  at  the  foundation  of  the  latter,  and  a 
moral  idea  forming  the  foundation  of 
die  former.  The  I&un  eiqperioiced  the 
same  changes  as  the  Graces.  As  the  idea 
of  the  latter  was  transfened  fix>m  die 
physical  pleasure  to.  moral  beauty,  so, 
m  the  former,  there  was  a  tranaiti^m  finom 
the  physical  to  moral  order,  while  they 
still  continued  the  goddesses  of  bean- 
tv  and  loveliness.  But  how  faa|ypened  it 
that  three  pohtical,  moral  absdnactimii, 
such  as  the  Hours,  could  so  sui^pJant 
die  ^poddesses  of  time  and  of  the  yeai^ 
that  the  latter  should  ahnost  nnk  into  for- 

fetfulness?  Without  doubt,  Themis  was 
ere  the  turning  point  of  die  tnunitioD. 
The  Hours,  as  goddesses  of  time,  were  the 
daughters  of  Themis,  as  she  was  at  fint 
conceived  of  as  the  goddess  of  physical 
order,  pardcu)arly  in  regani  to  time. 
These  daughters  ma^  havenad,  in  the  be- 
lanning,  entirely  difl^nt  name&  Whra 
Themis  is  afterwords  considered  as  monl 
order,  these  moral  abstracdons  are  attzib- 
uted  to  her  as  daughters,  and  these  sup- 
plant either  the  eviy  Atdc,  or  the  sbll 
earlier  nameless  Homeric  goddesses  In 
this  way  beauty  is  also  again  received  as  the 

Duality  of  the  Horos,  so  that  the  god- 
esses  of  beauty  ore  locked  upon  as  god- 
desses of  law  and  order.  That  aU  these 
ideas  were  often  confounded  togedieiv 
and  thus  rendered  the  mythology  of 
the  Horee  very  complicated,  appears  fiom 
the  double  list  of  them  in  Hyginus,  who 
twice  names  11  Hours.  AH  mese  names 
are  significant,  and,  in  the  first  catalogue, 
we  find  merelv  the  daughters  of  Themis 
as  seasons  anil  ainhors  of  civil  prosperity ; 
but,  in  the  second,  they  ai^[)ear  in  a  nar- 
rower sienificadon,  as  chvisions  of  the  day 
and  of  me.  According  to  the  usual  ae- 
counts,  however,  there  are  three  Hotcp, 
who,  in  the  words  of  Hesiod,  bring  to 
perfecdon  all  the  undertakings  of  man. 
Statuary,  in  the  earliest  times,  represests 
only  two ;  for  example,  on  the  throne  at 
Amycte.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
three  on  the  throne  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter.  On  a  candelabrum  in  the  viQa 
Albani,  they  are  represented  in  the  atdtude 
of  dancers,  with  their  robes  gathered  up 
by  a  loop  fixed  on  the  side.  The  fisst 
figure  bears  in  her  hand  a  firuit-dish,  vod 
near  her  lie  fhiits,  a  symbol  of  autumn ; 
the  other  two  hold  nothing  in  their  hands, 
but  at  the  feet  of  one  bums,  upon  an  de- 
vated  stone,  a  fire,  the  emblem  of  winter, 
and  at  the  side  of  the  diird  is  placed  a 
flower,  the  eoiblem  of  spring.     Tbek 
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heads  are  crowned  widi  guiands  of  leaves. 
On  a  candelabram  in  the  Famese  palace, 
there  are  fbia  figures;  those  on  asarcoph- 
agos  m  the  villa  Albani  are  remaikaoly 
beautiful  and  expressive. 

H0URI8 ;  virgins  who,  in  Mohammed's 
paradise,  are  one  of  the  rewards  of  ^e 
UesL  According  to  the  description  of  the 
Koran,  they  surpass,  in  their  dazzling 
beauty,  both  pearls  and  rubies;  they  are 
subject  to  no  impurity,  and  reserve  the 
languishing  g^ces  of  their  dark  blade 
eyes  for  individual  admirers.  Thev  dwell 
in  green  gardens,  beautiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion, where  they  are  to  be  found  in  bowers 
lying  upon  green  cushions,  and  the  most 
beautiful,tapestry,and  flourishing  in  perpet- 
ual youth.  Mohunmed  has  omitted  noth- 
ius  to  render  his  paradise  delightful  to  the 
voluptuous  inhabitants  of  the  fUist  But 
he  bad  a  pattern  in  the  religion  of  the 
Paisees,  in  whose  paradise,  caUed  Bdasht 
and  Mmou,  the  black-eyed  nymphs,  Hura" 
m  biskiBht,  are  endowed  with  no  unsub- 
stantial loveliness.  A  paradise  fbr  women 
is  also  provided,  aboimding  in  pleasures 
<^  every  kind.  A  further  hope  is  held  out 
to  aflfectionate  wives,  fbr  it  is  left  optional 
with  their  husbands  to  take  back  their 
wives  in  tlie  place  of  the  Houris. 

House.  (See  Domicile  Appendix  to 
▼014) 

HotJSE-BKEAKiNG.  (See  Burglary,)  r 
Hoif8E-BuR!f iNo.  (See  .4mm.) 
Household  Troops.  (See  Gtutrds,) 
HousELEEK  (^eifipenmntm  Udcrum);  a 
succulent  plant,  bavuff  the  leaves,  which 
are  all  radical,  disposed  Somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  double  rose.  The  stem  rises  to 
the  height  of  8  or  10  inches,  and  bears  a 
few  purplish  flowers,  which  have  12  or  15 
petals  and  as  many  ovaries.  It  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  where  it  grows  in  the  cleflS  of 
rocks,  on  old  waits  and  the  roofi  of  cot- 
tages. The  other  species  of  fempenmmiiL 
nearly  30  in  number,  are  all  natives  of 
Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and  the  countries 
about  the  Mediterranean. 

HousToiriA  {caruUa) ;  the  delicate  cru- 
ciform flowers  of  this,  one  of  our  earliest 
spring  plants,  are  fiuniliar  to  almost  ev- 
ery observer;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it  has  no  where,  to  our  knowled^ 
received  a  common  name.  It  tisuiuly 
grows  in  patches,  which  are  conspicuous 
even  at  a  distance,  though  the  flowers 
individually  are  inconsidmble  in  size. 
The  stems  are  slender  and  dichotomous. 
about  four  inches  high,  and  bear  small 
opposite  leaves.  The  flowers  are  light 
blue,  or  sometimes  white.  The  tube  of 
the  coroOa  is  kmger  than  the  calyx,  and  is 


divided  at  the  summit  into  fbur  sprea&g 
segments.  It  belongs  to  the  telranma  1110- 
nogyma  of  Linmeus.  All  the  n)ecie8  of 
hxmitoma  are  exclusively  confined  to  North 
America. 

HouTMAiTN,  Cornelius,  founder  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  trade,  was  bom  at  Gou- 
da,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
Being  obliged  to  spend  some  time  in  Lis- 
bon, he  lOBde  inquiries,  from  curiosity, 
coDceming  the  trade  with  the  Indies, 
which  flien  exclmively  enriched  Portugal, 
and  concerning  the  roiites  followed  by  the 
Portuguese.  He  soon  became  sensible 
of  the  great  advantages  which  his  country- 
men might  derive  €rom  this  commerce; 
but  all  such  inquiries  being  strictly  forbid- 
den to  foreigners,  Houtmann  was  suspect- 
ed, imprisoned,  and  condemned  to  a  uurge 
fine.  Beinff  unable  to  pay  this,  he  offered 
to  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  to  reveal 
every  thing  rekting  to  the  India  trade,  if 
they. would  &ee  him  fix>m  his  confine^ 
ment  They  accordin^y  ransomed  him, 
and,  in  1594,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,and  performed  his  promise.  The 
merchants  then  formed  a  company,  which 
they  called  the  comp^nu  qf  rtmoU  pcaitf 
fitted  out  fbur  vessels,  and  made  Houtmann 
sunercar^.  The  flotilla  set  sail  April  2, 
1^5,  and  arrived  before  Bantam,  Java, 
Jnne  23, 1506.  They  were  kindly  receiv- 
ed, but  die  Porniguese  soon  involved  them 
in  difficulties  widi  the  natives.  They  made 
many  attempts  upon  the  Indian  islands, 
but  were  at  last  compeDed  to  return,  their 
forces  bein^  diminished  to  less  than  one 
third  of  their  original  number.  They  ar- 
rived again,  Aug.  14, 1597,  in  the  harbor 
of  Amsterdam.  Although  this  expedition 
had  brought  bc^t  little  profit,  it  was  umnedi- 
ately  determined  to  fit  out  another.  After 
the  example  of  Amsterdam,  similar  com- 
panies were  formed  in  other  ports  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and,  finally,  al  united 
into  an  East  India  company,  which  de- 
stroyed the  trade  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
drove  them  out  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
which  continued  to  monopolize  the  trade 
till  the  end  of  the  18th  centuiy.  Hout- 
mann went  again,  in  1598,  to  the  East 
Indies,  as  commander  of  the  second  expe- 
dition, and  was  this  time  more  successlul. 
After  he  had  visited  Madagascar,  the  Mal- 
dives and  Cochin-Chma,  he  landed  at  Su- 
matra, where  he  was  at  first  kindly  receiv- 
ed by  the  kinf^but  was  aflerwards  thrown 
into  priscm.  The  ships,  which  were  al- 
ready laden,  returned  home,  and  it  was 
believed  that  Houtmann  was  dead.  But, 
Dec  31, 1600,  he  came  with  three  saik>ni 
on  board  a  Dutch  ship,  lying  off  Acheen, 
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and  declared  that  he  did  not  wish  to  es- 
cape, as  he  hoped  to  receive  his  i^reedoin, 
and  to  conclude  with  the  king  a  treaty 
which  would  be  advantageous  to  his 
countrymen.  The  king  was  really  &vor- 
ably  disposed  towards  him,  but  yielded  to 
the  influence  of  the  Portuguese,  and  sent 
Houtmann  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
where  he  afterwards  died.  Mam  inter- 
esting accounts  appeared  of  these  m^  voy- 
ages of  the  Dutch,  but  they  published 
nothing  officially  concerning  their  later 
voyages. 

HouwALD,  Christopher  Ernst  von;  bom 
November,  1778,  in  the  Lower  Lusace. 
While  a  boy,  he  displayed  poetical  talents. 
He  studied  in  Halle,  and  afterwards  de- 
voted himself  to  the  public  service,  and 
became  eventually  ^ndic  of  the  margra- 
viate  of  Lower  Lusace.  H^is  the  author 
of  many  novels,  tales  and  poemei  which 
are  much  esteemed  as  books  for  children. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  several  dramas^ 
which  are  still  performed. 

Ho  VEDEN,  Roger  de ;  an  Engli^  histori- 
an, who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Heniy 
II.  He  was  bom  at  York,  and,  entering 
the  church,  was  for  some  time  professor 
of  theology  at  Oxford.  He  was  also' a 
lawyer,  and  he  is  said  to  have  served  the 
king  in  the  capaci^  of  chaplain,  and  in 
other  confidential  offices.  Afber  the  death 
of  Henry,  he  applied  himself  to  the  com- 
pilation of  English  history,  and  wrote 
Annals  in  Latin,  commencing  at  731,  the 
period  at  which  Bede  finished,  and  bring- 
ing down  a^us  to  the  third  year  of  John, 
1201.  His  style  is  defective,  but  he  is 
highly  esteemed  for  hia  diligence  and  fidel- 
ity, and,  according  to  Leland,  surpasses  all 
the  writers,  of  his  class  who  preceded 
him.  Vossius  asserts  that  he  is  author  of 
a  history  of  the  Northumbrian  kings,  and 
of  a  hfe  of  Thomas-^-Becket  (Such  was 
his  authority,  that  Edward  I  caused  a 
diligent  search  to  be  made  in  all  the  libra- 
ries for  copies  of  Hoveden's  Annals,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  homa^  due  from 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  This  work  was 
publislied  in  sir  Heniy  Savile's  Collection 
of  ancient  English  Historians  (1596— 1601, 
folio). 

Howard,  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk ;  an 
eminent  statesman  and  warrior  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  bom  about 
1473,  and  was  grandson  of  the  first  duke 
of  the  Howard  family,  who  lost  his  life  at 
the  battle  of  Boswoith,  fighting  for  Rich- 
ard HI.  His  father,  who  was  also  in 
arms  on  that  occasion,  was  restored  bv 
H^ry  VII  to  his  title  and  estates,  which 
he  had  forfeited.    The  00a  was  made  a 


knigfot  of  the  rater  soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Heniy  YIH,  and  he  obtained  eariy 
distinction  by  his  talents,  both  as  a  naval 
and  militaiy  commander.  In  1513^  he 
became  high-admiral  of  England.  The 
same  year,  he  commanded,  vnth  his  fiitber, 
at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  in  whidi  James 
IV,  king  of  Scotland,  was  defeated  and 
slain.  For  their  services  oh  this  occasion, 
the  fiither  was  made  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  son  earl  of  Snrrey.  The  latter  was 
sent  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant,  in  1521, 
where  he  suppressed  a  dangerous  insur- 
rection under  O'Neal  His  father  dying 
in  13^  he  succeeded  to  the  dukedom. 
He  was  aflerwards  a  leading  member  of 
the  king's  council,  and  vras  considered  astbe 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  though 
he  acted  with  so  much  prudence  as  to  retain 
the  favor  of  his  capricious  ^vereign  till 
near  the  close  of  his  long  reign.  In  15%, 
he  was  employed  against  the  Catholic  in- 
surgents in  the  north  of  England,  and,  in 
154^  agamst  the  Scots.  In  1544»he  went 
to  France  with  the  king,  in  a  hostile  ex- 
nedition,  and  commanded  at  the  aege  of 
MontreuiL  All  his  servicea  could  not 
secure  hiin  fix>m  the  suspicious  jeak>usy 
of  Heniy,  who,  on  slight  grounds,  had 
condemn€»d  him  to  suner  the  death  df  a 
traitor  on  the  29di  of  January,  1547.  He 
king's  death  the  preceding  night  procured 
him  a  respite;  out  he  was  detained  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  dliring  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  He  was  released  and  rein- 
stated iii  his  rank  and  property  on  the 
accession  of  queen  Maiy ;  and  be  sat,  as 
high-steward,  on  the  trial  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland.  He  died  in  August, 
1554. 

HowARn,  Heniy,  eari  of  Suney,  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  an  aocompli^ied 
nobleman,  and  the  1^  English  poet  of 
his  age.  His  birth  is  dated  by  some 
writers  in  1515,  and  by  others  in  ISdO. 
He  was  pla<^  at  cardinal  Wolsey's  col- 
lege at  Oxford,  now  Christ-chuFch,  where 
he  studied  polite  Uterature  vrith  great  suc- 
cess. He  then  made  the  tour  of  Europe ; 
and,  in  Florence,  he  signalized  bis  cour- 
age and  romantic  i^uit,  by  publishing  in 
the  style  of  a  knight-enant,  a  challenge  to 
all  comers — Chnstians,  Jews,  Saracens, 
Turks  or  cannibals — ^in  defence  of  the 
surpassing  beauty  of  his  mistress,  the  ftir 
Geraldine;  and  he  was  victorious  in  the 
tournament  instituted  by  the  gnmd-duke 
on  the  occasion.  In  1540,  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  a  tonmament  heUL 
before  the  court  at  Westminster ;  and,  not 
long  after,  he  was  honored  vrith  the  ofder 
of  tne  garter.    In  1542;  he  served  under 
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his  ikher  as  Heutenant-raieral   of  the 
army  sent  agaiast  Scotland ;  and,  in  1544, 
he  accompanied  the  troops  with  which 
die  Idng  invaded  France,  and  was  field- 
marahaf  of  the  army  before  Boulogne. 
On  the  sunender  of  that  place  in  1546,  he 
was  made  captain-general  and  command- 
er of  the  garnson  kft  for  its  defence ;  but 
the  same  year,   being  defeated  by   the 
French  in  an  attempt  to  intercept  a  con- 
voy, he  was  superseded  in  his  command 
by  Seymour,  eui  of  Hertford.    On  his 
return  to  En^and,  conscious  of  his  for- 
mer services,  and  smarting  under  what  he 
concaved  to  be  unmerited  disgrace,  he 
dropped  some  reflections  on  the  king  and 
council,  which,  being  reported  to  his  maj- 
esty by  the  earl's  enemies,  proved  the 
cause  of  his  ruin.    He  had  quartered  in 
his  escutcheon  the  royal  arms  of  Edwaid 
the  Confessor,  to  which  he  had  an  hered- 
itary right,  and  is  said  to  have  aspired  to 
the  hand  of  the  princess  Mary.    On  these 
and  other  charges  of  a  more  frivolous 
nature,  he  was,  together  with  his  father, 
oonunitted  to  the  Tower,  in  December, 
1540,  and,  January  13,  was  tried  at  Guild- 
hall, before  a  common  jury,  bv  whom  he 
was  obsequiously  found  guilty  of  high 
trea^n,  notwithstanding  he  made  an  elo- 
quent and  skilful  defence.    Six  days  after, 
he  suffered  the  sentence  of  the  law,  by 
decapitation,    on   Tower   Hill.     Doctor 
Heylin,  in  hjs  Church  History,  says,  "He 
was  beheld,  in  general,  by  the  English,  as 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  nation,  highly 
esteemed  for  his  chivalry,  his  anability, 
his  learning,  and  whatsoever  other  graces 
might  either  make  him  amiable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  or  formidable  in  the 
sif ht  of  a  jealous,  impotent  and  wayward 
pnoce."    Lord  Orford,  in  speaking  of  him, 
observes,    "We  now  emerffe  from  the 
twilight  of  learning  to  an  ahnost  classic 
author,  that  ornament  of  a  boisterous,  but 
not  unpolished  court,  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
celebrated  by  Drayton,  Diyden,  Fenton, 
Pope,  illustrated^  l^  his  own  muse,  and 
lamented  for  his  unhappy  death ;  a  man, 
as  sir  Walter  Ralei§^  says,  no  less  valiant 
than  learned,  and  of  excellent  hopes." 
His  works  conast  of  Songs  and  Sonnets 
(in  a  collection  published  in  London,  in 
1557,  of  which  there  were  several  reprints 
in  the  16th  century) ;   the  second  and 
fourth  books  of  VirgiPs  iEneis,  translated 
into  blank  verse  (London,  1557,  i2mo.) : 
a  translation  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  some  of 
the  Psalms;  Satires  on  the  Citizens  of 
London;  a  translation  from  Boccaccio; 
and  some  smaller  pieces.     The   entire 
works  of  Henry  Howard,  cart  of  Surrey, 


and  those  of  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  were 
published,  with  notes  and  memoirs,  by 
doctor  Nott  (2  vols.,  4to.,  1816). 

Howard,  Charles,  earl  of  Nottingham; 
a  distinguished  naval  commander  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  the 
son  of  William  lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, and  grandson  of  the  second  duke  of 
Norfolk.  He  was  bom  in  1536,  and, 
while  a  youtii,  served  in  several  expedi- 
tions under  his  father,  who  was  lord  high 
admiral  In  1 559,  he  went  on  an  embassy 
to  France,  and  he  subsequentiy  acted  as 
general  of  the  horse,  In  the  army  sent 
against  the  rebel  earls  of  I^orthumberland 
and  Westmoreland.  In  1573,  he  succeed- 
ed to  his  fathei^B  tide,  and  to  the  office  of 
lord  chamberlain,  and  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  earter.  But  the  principal  occasion 
on  which  this  nobleman  signalized  him- 
self^ was  in  the  defeat  of  the  &mous  Span- 
ish armada,  in  1588,  when  he  was  cqm- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  English  fleet  In 
1596,  he  had  the  command  of  the  naval 
force  sent  against  Cadiz,  while  the  eari  of 
Essex  led  the  military  branch  of  the  expe- 
dition. The  following  year,  he  was  created 
earl  of  Nottingham,  and  also  made  chief 
justice  in  eyre,  south  of  the  Trent  His 
latest  public  service  of  importance  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  was  the  suppression  of 
the  ill-concert^  rebellion  of  the  unfortu- 
nate eio-l  of  Essex,  whom  he  took  into 
custody.  James  I  continued  him  in  his 
employments,  and  availed  himself  of  hia 
services  in  an  embassy  to  Spain,  and  on 
other  occasions.    He  died  in  1624. 

Howard,  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel,  an 
English  nobleman,  distinguished  as  a  pat- 
ron of  the  iine  aits,  was  earl-marshal  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 
and  was  employed  in  several  foreign  em- 
bassies by  that  prince  and  his  fiither.  In 
the  eariy  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  he 
sent  agents  into  Greece  and  Italy  to  col- 
lect for  him,  At  a  vast  expense,  whatever 
was  curious  and  valuable  of  the  works  of 
ancient  artists,  which  had  escaped  destruc- 
tion. His  museum  of  antiquities  was 
divided  at  his  death.  Henry,  sixth  duke 
of  Norfolk,  about  the  year  16^,  presented 
to  the  university  of  Oxford  a  consider- 
able part,  including  the  celebrated  Parian 
Chronicle,  which,  with  the  other  ancient 
inscribed  stones  accompanying  it,  have 
been  termed  the  .^nmddum  mwrbles.  (q.  v.) 
Lord  Arundel  died  at  Padua,  in  1046. 

Howard,  Frederic,  eari  of  Carlisle,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Henry  the  fourth  eari, 
by  his  second  wife,  Isabella,  dauriiter  of 
Vrdliam  fourth  lord  Byron.  He  vras 
bom  May  28, 1748,  and  succeeded  to  the 
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ikmily  titlee  and  estates  Sept  3, 17^.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  minority,  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  house  of  peen,  and  was  after- 
wards selected  as  one  of  the  commission- 
ers  despatched,  in  1778,  to  America,  with 
a  view  of  healing  the  breach  between  the 
moth^  countiy  and  the  colonies.  In 
1780,  he  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Ireland 
which  office  he  retained  for  a  period  of 
two  vearB,  when  the  sudden  dissolution  of 
the  Kockingham  administration  recalled 
him  to  his  native  country.  From  this 
period,  lord  Cadisle  continued  in  opposi- 
tion till  the  breaking  out  of  the  Frencii 
revolution,  when  he  ranged  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  ministers.  In  1773,  he  published 
B  quarto  volume,  containing  miscellaneous 
pieces,  original  and  translated.  In  1801 
appeared  a  complete  edition  of  the  Trage- 
dies and  Poems  of  Frederic  earl  of  Car- 
lisle, K.6.,  &e.  The  eari  of  Cariisle  was 
a  libera]  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  had 
made  a  Suable  collection  of  paintings  at 
his  seat,  Casde  Howard,  where  he  di^,  in 
his  78th  year.  Sept  4, 1825. 

Howard,  John,  the  celebrated  philan- 
thropist ;  bora  in  1726.  His  &ther  dying 
while  he  was  young,  he  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  wholesale  grocer  in  the  me- 
trM)olis;  but  on  the  approach  of  his  ma- 
jonty,  he  purchased  the  remaining  ^rm 
of  his  indentures,  and  indulged  his  taste 
by  making  a  tour  in  France  and  Italy. 
Returning  nome  in  a  state  of  ill  health,  he 
took  lodgings  at  Stoke  Newington ;  and, 
cm  his  recovery,  he  married  his  landlady, 
an  elderiy  widow,  out  of  gratitude  for  her 
care  in  nursing  him.  She  died  in  1756, 
about  three  years  after  the  marriage,  and 
Mr.  Howard  commenced  a  voyage  to 
Lisbon,  to  view  the  effects  of  the  recent 
earthquake.  The  vessel  in  which  he  em- 
barked being  captured,  he  was  consign^ 
to  a  French  prison.  The  hardships  he 
Bufiered  and  witnessed  previously  to  his 
release  first  roused  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  his  future  researches.  When 
he  reached  England,  be  was  induced  to 
lay  before  the  commissioners  of  the  sick 
and  hurt  office  the  information  he  had 
gained,  and  his  communication  was  well 
received.  At  Cardingtoi),  where  he  then 
resided,  he  indulged  the  benevolence  of 
his  disposition  in  building  cottages  for  the 
peasantry,  establishing  schools  for  gratu- 
itous instruction,  and  other  plans  for  the 
e&couragement  of  industry  among  the 
lower  oroers.  Horticulture  at  this  time 
was  his  princi[)al  amusement ;  and  he 
also  made  some  experimental  researches 
in  natural  philosophv,  and  communicated 
them  to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he 


was  a  member.    In  1773,  be  served  info 
office  of  sherifiTfbr  Ae  county  (^Bedford. 
In  applying  to  the  necessary  duticjp  of  this 
station,  the  subject  of  prison  discipKne 
came  under  his  notice ;  and,  findaig  that 
many  abuses  existed  in  the  managemeot 
of  gaols,  he  resolved  to  devote  hb  time  to 
the  investigation  of  the  means  of  correct- 
ing them.    With  this  view  he  visited  roost 
of  the  English  coun^  gaols  and  houses 
of  correction,  and  in  March,  1774,  fae  laid 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  before  the  home 
of  commons,  for  which  he  received  a  vote 
of  thanks.    In  1775  and  1776,  he  violed 
many  of  the  continental  prisons,  as  well  as 
those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  thff 
substance  of  his  Investi^ond  appeared* 
in  a  work  he  published  m  1777,  entitled 
the  State  of  tne  Prisons  in  Ekigland  and 
Wales,  with  Preliminary  Observations,  and 
an  Account  of  some  Forei^  Prisons  (4to.). 
In  1778,  he  repeated  his  visit  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  extended  bis  tour  into  Italy. 
After  his  return  from  this  journey,  he 
made  a  fresh  survey  of  the  prisons  throurii- 
out  the  British  empire,  to  which  he  added 
tax  examioation  of  the  pubKc  boEfiiCds; 
and  the  result  of  his  inquiries  was  com- 
municated to  the  public  in  an  Appenda 
to  the  fbrmer  work,  published  in  1780  (4to.l 
In  1781  and  1782,  he  made  a  tour  throtij^ 
the  northern  ports  of  Europe,  inclu<&)g 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Rus^a  and  Pokiio. 
In  1783^  he  visited  Spain  and  Portogal; 
and,  having  again  surveyed  the  prisons  of 
his  own  countiy,  he  printed,  in  1784,  a 
second  Appendix,  comprising  the  addi- 
tional  information  he  had  obtained ;  and  at 
the  same  time  was  published  a  complete 
edition  of  his  State  of  the  Prisons^  witti  all 
the  supplementary  matter.     A  new  sub- 
ject now  engaged  his  attention,  namely, 
tlie  management  of  lazarettos,  and  the 
means  of  preventing  the  communicatioa 
of  the  plague  and  other  contagious  dis- 
eases.   In  order  to  obtain  accurate  inftr- 
mation,  he  went  to  Smyrna^   where  he 
knew  that  the  plague  prevailed,  for  the 
puipose  of  proceecung  to  Venice,  with  a 
fi>uf  biU  of  health,  that  he  might  be  sub- 
jected to  all  the  regulations  of  qiiarantiDe 
m  the  lazaretto,  and  thus  become  experi- 
mentally acquainted  with  them.    On  his 
return  home,  throu^  Vieima,  he  was  m- 
troduced  to  the  emperor,  Joseph  II,  whose 
curiosity  was  excited  by  the  »me  cf  How- 
ard's  philanthropic    inve8tigation&      In 
1789,  he  published  an  Account  of  the 
principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe,  with  vari- 
ous Papers  relative  to  the  Plague,  togeliier 
widi  fiirther  Observations  on  some  Foragn 
Prisons   and   Hospitals^  vrith  additiorai 
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BimmxkB  cm  the  Present  State  ojf  those  of 
Great  Britam  and  Ireland  (4to.).    At  the 
end  of  this  woik,  he  announced  an  inten- 
timi  of  reviating  Rusaia  and  European 
T^uicey,  and  extendku^  his  travels  into 
Asia.    In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  set 
off  from  London  in  the  summer  of  178d, 
and  proceeded  through  Gennany  to  Pe- 
tenbuig  and   Moscow.     The    greatest 
respect  was  evenr  where  paid  to  his  ex-' 
ahed  merit,  and  he  seemed  to  be  regarded 
as  the  general  censor  of  the  discipline  and 
management   of  {xisons   and   hospitals, 
which  were  thrown  open  for  his  inspec- 
tion as  a  fiiendlv  monitor  and  public  bene- 
fiictor.    He  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 
the  town  of  Cherson,  a  Russian  settlement 
on  the  Black  sea.    A  malignant  fever  pre- 
vailed there,  and,  having  been  prompted 
by  humanity  to  visit  a  patient  laboiinff 
imder  the  contagious  disease,  he  received 
the  iniection,  and  died  in  consequence, 
Jan.  20,1790.    He  was  interred  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cherson,  and  eveiy  respect 
vras  shown  to  his  memory  by  the  Russian 
authorities.    A  cenotEiph  is  erected  in  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  exhibiting  his  stame  in  a 
Roman  garb,  executed  by  Bacon.     The 
eulogium   pronounced   on   Howard,  bv 
Edmund  Burke,  in  his  speech  at  Bristol, 
previously  to  the  election,  in  1780,  must 
]K>t  be  omitted :  *^  I  cannot,"  said  the  ora- 
tor, ^'name  this  gentleman  vrithout  re- 
tnaiking  that  his  labors  and  writmgs  have 
done  much  to  open  the  eyes  and  hearts 
of  mankind.    He  has  visited  all  Europe, 
not  to  surv^  the  sumptuousness  of  pal- 
aces, or  the  stateliness  of  temples ;  not  to 
make  accurate  measurements  of  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a 
acaleofthecurioeity  of  modem  art;  notto 
coHect  medals,  or  collate  manuscripts  ; — 
but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons; 
to  plui^  into  the  infection  of  hospitals; 
to  survey  the  manaons  of  sorrow  and  pain ; 
to  take  the  ^ge  and  dimensions  or  mis- 
ery, depression  and  contempt ;  to  remem- 
ber the  fergotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglect- 
ed, to  visit  die  forsaken,  and  to  compare 
and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  men  in  all 
countries.    His  plan  is  original ;  and  it  is 
as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humanity.    It 
was  a  voyage  of  discovery;  a  cireumnavi- 
aation  of  charity.    Afaready  the  benefit  of 
bis  labor  is  felt,  more  or  less,  in  every 
country;  I  hope  he  will  anticipate  his 
final  reward,  by  seeinff  all  its  ejects  fully 
realized  in  his  own.    He  will  receive,  not 
by  retaol,  but  in  gross,  the  reward  of  those 
who  visit  the  prisoner;  and  he  has  so 
fcrestalled  and  monopolized  this  branch 
of  charity,  that  there  will  be,  I  trust,  htde 


room  to  merit  l^  such  acts  of  benevolence 
her^ifier." 

Howard,  John  Eager,  colonel,  an  offi- 
cer in  the  American  revolution,  viras  bom 
June  4, 1752,  in  Maryland,  of  a  respecta- 
ble femily.     When  the  colonies  began 
their  resistance  to  the  mother  country,  he 
was  u^intod  a  captain ;  and,  in  Decem- 
ber or  the  same  year  (1776),  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  majority  in  one  of  the  seven 
regiments  organized  in  his  native  state. 
June  1. 1779,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
cokxiel ;  and,  ajfler  the  Imttle  of  HobkickV 
hill,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  tlie 
second  regiment,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  lieutenant-colonel  Ford.    Colo- 
nel Howard  was  one  of  the  most  efficient 
and  concpicuous  coadjutors   of  general 
Greene  m  the  south.    At  the  batde  of  the 
Cowpens,heeffl)ecially  distinguished  him- 
self^ and  may  be  said  to  have  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  by  a  charge  with  fixed 
bayonets,  which  he  headed, — a  mode  of 
fighting  men  used  fer  the  first  time  during 
the  war,  and  fer  which  the  Maryland  line 
became  remarkable.    At  pne  period  in 
this  batde,  colonel  Howard  \a  said  to  have 
had  in  his  hands  the  swords  of  seven 
British  officers,  who  had  surrendered  to 
him  personally.    For  his  gallant  conduct 
in  tms  action,  colonel  Howard  received 
the  thanks  of  compress  and  a  silver  medal. 
In  the  battle  of  f^itaw,  the  Maryland  line 
vi^re  ordered  by  Greene  to  attempt,  by 
repeated  charges,  to  drive   the   enemy 
from  their  posidon.    In  this  service  they 
were  so  cut  up,  that,  of  the  whole  corps, 
colonel  Howard  was  left  vrith  only  one 
commissioned  officer,  and  30  men.    With 
this  gallam  Httle  band,  he  was  advancing 
again  to  the  charge,  when  he  received  a 
severe  wound,  from  the  efieets  of  which 
he  never  recovered  entirely.     He  was, 
however,  continued  in  his  command  till 
the  army  was  disbanded,  when  he  retired 
to  his  large  patrimonial  estate,  near  the 
city  of  Butimore.    He  was  also  present 
at   the   battles  of  Germantown,  White 
Plains,  Monmouth,  Camden,  and  Hob- 
kkk's  hill.    In  November,  1788,  he  was 
chosen  governor  of  Maryland,  which  post 
he  filled  for  three  years.    In  1796,  he  was 
elected  to  the  senate  of  the  U.  States,  and 
continued  a  member  of  that  body  until 
March,  180a    In  1796,  when  Washing- 
ton was  appointed  to  command  the  Amer- 
ican army,  in  the  expectation  of  a  war 
vrith  France,  colonel  Howard  was  selected 
by  him  fer  the  post  of  brigadier-general, 
'nie  declaration  of  the   bte  vrar  with 
Great  Britain  feund  colonel  Howard  in 
complete  retirement  from  the  political 
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world.  BntuHieA  the  soil  was  invaded, 
he  was  among  the  foremost  to  repel  the 
tlggreesion.  In  the  citj  of  Baltimore,  as 
in  the  other  cities  along  the  coast,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  organize  a  committee 
of  vigilance  and  sa^y,  to  whom  was 
intrusted,  by  universal  consent,  such 
powers  as  became  necessaiy  in  time  of 
danger,  and  which  exceeded  the  limits  of 
the  usual  authorities.  Of  this  committee 
colonel  Hovrard  was  i^  member.  ^  After 
the  capture  of  Washington,  vrfaen  the  eae- 
my  were  advancing  on  Baltimore,  it  was 
suggested  in  this  body,  that  it  would  be 
bett  to  capitulate,  to  save  the  city  from  de- 
struction. Indiffnant  at  the  propositicHi, 
colonel  Howard  rose  and  exclaimed,  ^  I 
have,  I  believe,  as  much  property  in  the 
city  as  any  one  of  the  committee,  and  I 
have  four  sons  in  the  field;  but  I  will 
sooner  see  my  property  in  ashes,  and  my 
sons  in  their  graves,  tlmn  consent  to  listen 
to  any  proposal  of  capitulation."  After 
the  war,  he  retired  again  to  his  estate, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death,  in  October,  1827.  In  private  life, 
he  was  distinguished  for  the  amenity  of 
his  manners,  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment, his  hospitality,  and  his  extensive 
and  useful  knowledge.  As  a  soldier  and 
patpot,  he  deserved,  said  general  Greene, 
^  a  statue  of  gold  no  less  £an  Roman  and 
Grecian  heroes." 

Howe,  Richard,  eatrl,  a  celelnrated  Eng- 
lish admiral,  was  the  third  son  of  Eman- 
uel, second  viscount  Howe,  and  was  bom 
in  1725.  Afler  having  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  liberal  education  at  Eton,  his 
strong  predilection  for  the  sea  induced  bis 
ikther  tp  place  him,  at  the  age  of  14,  in 
quality  of  a  midshipman,  on  board  the 
Seveni,  in  which  ship  he  sailed  with  An- 
son for  Uie  Pacific,  and  continued  going 
through  the  usual  gradations  of  the  ser- 
vice under  that  admiral,  till  1745.  when,^ 
though  only  20  years  of  age,  he  ootained 
the  command  of  the  Baltimore  sloop  of 
war.  After  having  distinguished  himself 
on  many  occasions,  he  sailed,  as  com- 
mander-in-cbie^  to  the  Mediterranean,  in 
1770,  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the 
blue,  from  which  step  he  proceeded  to 
those  of  rear-admiral  of  the  white,  and 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  with  France,  lord 
Howe  sailed  for  the  coast  of  America,  with 
a  squadron  destined  to  act  against  D'E^ 
taign,  who  commanded  the  French  force 
in  that  quarter,  and  <m  his  return  was 
rused,  in  17^  to  an  EngUsh  earldom. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  he  sailed 
to  the  relief  of  Gibraltari  which  he  ef- 


fected in  mite  of  tibe  cotdinned  fleets  of  flie 
enemy.  In  1783,  he  aceepted  the  pott  of 
first  lord  of  the  admiral^^'vdiidi,  with  m 
partial  intemussion,  he  continued  to  bold 
until  1799,  when,  on  the  breokmg  oat  of 
the  war  with  France,  he  took  Ine  com- 
mand of  tiie  English  fleet,  and,  bringing 
the  enemy  to  an  action  <m  tlw  Istof  Juae, 
1794,  he  obtained  over  them  a  dedBve 
▼ictoiy.  The  rank  of  geneial  of  ma- 
rines, and  the  vacant  garter,  both  ooofisr- 
red  <m  this  successftd  commander  ui  the 
course  of  the  next  year,  were  the  oodohbi- 
mation  of  bis  honors.  In  1797,  loid  How« 
exerted  himself  with  great  success  to  quell 
the  mutiny  amone  me  seamen  at  Poits- 
momh.  His  deaSk  took  iJaoa  Aug.  5, 
1799. 

Howe,  sir  William,  binther  of  the  pte- 
ceding,  succeeded  general  Gage  in  die 
chief  command  of  the  British  ibroes  in 
America,  having  landed  at  Boston  -witfa 
generals  Clinton  and  Buigoyne,  in  May, 
1775.  General  Howe  commanded  at  the 
attack  on  Bunker  hill,  was  bcaicged  in 
Boston  during  the  next  winter,  eva^ialed 
Uiat  town  in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  re- 
tired to  HaHfax.  In  June,  ITS^  he  ar- 
rived at  Staten  Island,  where  be  wm 
joined  by  his  brother,  lord  Howe.  Here 
the  broth^s  informed  congress  that  they 
had  received  fuU  powen  to  grant  pardon 
to  all  the  rebels  who  should  r^um  to  their 
obedience ;  but  the  commisstcMierB  ap- 
pointed bv  that  body  conndeied  both  the 
form  and  substance  of  the  propositioiiB 
too  objectionable  to  deserve  attentioD. 
August  27,  general  Howe  defeated  the 
American^  on  Long  Island,  and,  Septem- 
ber 15,  took  possession  of  New  Yock. 
After  the  campaign  in  the  Jerseys,  he  net 
sail  fiiom  New  Yoik,  and  entered  Chesa- 
peake bay,  Auffust  34  September  33, 
naving  previou%  secured  ^the  coumoajid 
of  the  Schuylkill,  he  crosHed  it  with  his 
army,  advanced  to  Germantown  <hi  the 
a6th,  and,  on  the  27th,  lord  Comwayis 
entered  Philadelphia.  October  4,  TOneral 
Howe  repelled  the  attack  of  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Germantown.  In  May,  1778,  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Clin- 
ton.   He  died  in  1814. 

HowEL  the  Good,  or  Hywel  Dda,  a 
Cambrian  prince,  ftunous  as  a  legislator  in 
the  10th  centuiy,  in  926  went  to  Rome  to 
obtain  informanon  prepamtory  to  the  com- 
pilation of  a  code  of  laws  for  the  Wehdi. 
On  the  return  of  Howel,  a  kind  of  national 
convention  was  assembled  of  the  heads 
of  tribes,  and  learned  clergymen  and  by- 
men,  by  whose  cooperation  a  coDectioa 
of  laws  was  prepared,  founded  on  the  laws 
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of  Dunwalk)  Mohnutiuft,  an  ancient  Brit- 
iflfa  sovereign ;  and  this  code  was  consti- 
tutionally established  tlutHij^outtheter- 
ntories  of  Wales.  Howel  went  again  to 
Rome  in  9S0y  to  procure  the  farther  sanc- 
tion of  learned  jurists  for  the  confimiatiou 
of  his  laws,  which  were  long  held  in 
mat  veneration  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Wales.  These  mstitutes  kre  still  extant, 
and  may  be  found  aniong  the  Lt^es  Wal- 
Uett  tccifgiasHea  d  civfles,  Hodt  Boni  et 
aUontm  WalUa  Princhumf  published  by 
Wotton,  in  1790.  "The  laws  and  ordi- 
nancesof  Howel  Dda,**  says Daines Bar- 
rington,  ^  are  the  most  regular  of  any 
extant,  and  have  been  wonderfully  pre- 
aerved,  considering  their  antiquity;  but 
though  there  are  many  provisdons  in  theih 
dictated  by  vrisdom  and  sound  policy,  there 
are  some  which  it  is  impossible  to  peruse 
without  a  smile,  and  others  which  should 
HOC  be  passed  over  without  ceuscu^." 

Howitzer  ;  a  piece  of  ordnance  which 
ranks  midway  between  the  cannon  and 
inortar.  It  is  niounted  upon  a  carriage, . 
and  throws  its  grenades  m  a  curve  ap- 
proaching a  horizontal  hne  (at  the  higliest 
16^).  The  arrangement  of  the  chamber, 
and  the  extensive  range  of  the  piece,  re- 
semble those  of  the  mortar.  The  length 
of  the  tube  amounts  to  five  seventh 
times  the  caliber.  The  howitzer  is  used 
to  throw  grenades  (q.  v.),  case-shot,  and 
scHnethnes  fire-balls.  Its  principal  object, 
however,  is  the  discharae  of  grenades. 
Troops  upon  an  open  plain,  who  are  se-' 
cure  from  the  fire  of^  caimon,  can  be 
reached  and  iiijured  by  the  discharge  and 
bursting  of  g^nades.  By  the  same 
means  villages  and  Jowns  can  be  set  on 
&«,  and  purnsons  dislodged  from  their 
works.  Howitzers  are  of  Crerman  inven- 
tion, and  bore,  originally,  the  name  of 
Hoiuftnitz^  when  tfwy  were  loaded  with 
old  nails,  broken  glass,  &c.  From  thence 
is  derived  the  French  o6t»ipr,  and  the 
Enffhsh  Aotnher. 

H.  R.  R. ;  abbreviation  for  Heiligts 
RutnMits  Reich  (holy  Roman  empire), 
inet  with  in  very  mtoy  naanuseripts,  di- 
plomas and  books  printed  dm'ing  the  ex- 
istence of  die  German  empire,  which,  as 
is  well  knovm,  was,  in  theory*,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  old  Roman  empire. 

Uu ARTE,  Juan ;  the  only  Spanish  phi- 
losopher who  is  much  distSnguished  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  country. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  except  diat 
from  the  title-page  of  his  works,  it  ap- 
peare  that  he  vrss  bom  at  San  Juan  del 
rie  del  Puerto,  in  Navarre.  Some  have 
therefore  called  him  a  Frenchman,  but,  as 
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Ferdhiand  the  Catholic  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Navarre,  and  driven  out  king 
Jean  d'Albret,  Huarte  may  hove  been  the 
son  of  Spaniards  who  had  setded  there. 
He  is  ktiown  to  have  been  living  about 
1580,  and  to  have  been  dead  in  IS^.  In 
the  preface  to  his*  work,  he  says,  that  no 
one  ou|^  to  write  before  the  ace  of  31, 
and  every  prudent  man  will  lay  down  his 
pen  when  50  yean  old.  He  was  a  phy- 
sician by  profession.  His  work  is  entitled 
Examm  de  hgenios  para  las  CSencias, 
&c.jOran  examination  of  such  geniuses 
as  are  bom  fit  for  acquiring  the  sciences, 
**  wherein,  by  marvellous  and  useful  se- 
crets, drawn  from  true' philosophy,  both 
natural  and  divine,  are  shown  the  gif^ 
and  diflerent  abilities  found  in  man,  and 
for  what  kind  of  study  the  genius  of  every 
man  is  adapted,  in  such  a  maimer,  that 
whoever  shall  read  this  book  attentively 
will  discover  the  properties  of  his  own 
genius,  and  be  able  to  make  choice  of 
Uiat  science  in  which  he  will  make  the 
greatest  improvement.'*  This  work  has 
Seen  translated  into  many  languages; 
into  English  by  Carew  and  BeUamy,  un- 
der the  tide  of  the  Tryal  of  Wits;  mto 
German  by  Lessing,  under  the  title  of 
PHyitng  der  K(j]m,  Respecting  the 
many  paitidoxes  of^  the  author,  Lessing 
says,  A  good  horse  strikes  out  the  bright- 
est sparte  when  he  stumbles.  The  work 
is  fntl  of  practical  wisdom,  and  continues 
to  be  hi  great  esteem  with  the  Spaniards ; 
and  doD  Vicente  de  losRios,the  author 
of  the  Vida  de  Mgud  de  Cervantes^  calls 
Huarte  nuestro  sM)  FUosofo.  Huarte 
has  been  reproached  for  having  published, 
ias  genuine,  a  spurious  letter  of  Lentulus, 
the  proconsul,  from  Jerusalem,  in  which  a 
description  of  the  Savior's  person  is  gi^-en. 
.  Hub;  a  provincialism  for  not^  of  a 
wheel.  Mr.  Pickering,  in  his  Vocabulary 
of  Americanisms,  quotes  MarBhalPs  Rural 
Economy  of  the  Mioland  Counties— 
*^kub$j  naves  of  wheels;"  and  doctor  Bige- 
low,  in  his  Elements  of  Technologj', 
says,  in  a  note,  "This  word,  mstead  of 
notfe,  is  so  generally  used  in  this  country, 
that  it  would  be  a  useless  refinement  to 
avoid  it.  The  same  is  tme  of  the  wonl 
factory  for  mtmt^fadary,  and  also  of  many 
mechanical  terms."  Mr.  Pickering,  how- 
ever, thhiks  kub  a  New-Englandism  on- 
ly, but  even  if  used  through  the  coun- 
try, the  propriety  of  tidopting  it  in  writing 
might  bft  questioned.  If  we  admit  into 
books  all  words  which  become  common 
in  conversation,  we  should  be  likely  to 
deviate  greatly  fivm  the  Englisli  stond- 
ard. 
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HuBER ;  a  name  of  many  disdnguished 
authors,  mcludJDg,-^!.  Jofm  James  Huiier^ 
liom  1707,  in  Switzerland,  died  in  1778, 
profeeeor  of  anatomy  at  Cassel. — SL  Vlr 
rich  Htiber,  bourn  at  IJockum,  in  Frieisland, 
1686,  died  1694,  kndwn  by  bis  work  De 
Jure  Cmtatis  (Leyden,  1667,  4to.).  He 
was  proftasor  of  law  at  Franeker.--^  His 
son,  Zadiariaa  Huber,  bom  in  1669,  died 
1731,  also  known  as  a  jurist.-^.  Mary 
Httber,  an  ingenious  writer,  was  bom 
1694,  at  Geneva,  and  died  1759,  at  Lyons. 
She  was  a  deistical  writer,  and  her  princi- 
pal work,  Lettret  narlaBdigion  de  P  Homme 
(1739  and  1754),  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish and  Gemnan. — 5.  John  James  Huber ; 
born  1668,  died  1748,  a  painter  whom 
Ftissli,  in  his  History  of  Swiss  Painters, 
calls  the  ^unss  TSnloretto, — 6.  Miehael 
IMer^  bom  17517,  in  Bavaria,  died  1804, ' 
was  proCbsBor  of  the  French  language  in 
Ijeipeio,  and  translated  several  Gennan 
woncs  into  French,  which  did  much  to-, 
wards  making  the  two  nations  better  ac- 
quainted with  each  odier. — 7,  Lotas  Fer- 
dinand HubeTf  bom  at  Paris,  1764,  died 
)804,  son  of  the  preceding;  His  Sdmmt" 
Uche  Werke  seii  1802  were  published  at 
T&binffen  {1807).  He  edited  several 
jouraals. — 8.  Theresa  Hubert  bom  1764, 
at  Gotting^n,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
philologist  Heyfie,  was  married  to  Louis 
Ferdinand  Huber.  She  is  a  popular 
German  author*  She  wrote  several  nov- 
els, during  her  husband's  life,  which  were 
published  under  his  name.  She  also  ed- 
ited, for  some  time,  tlie  well  knowQ  Mor- 
genkaiL  , 

HuBEti,-  Francis;  a  naturalist,  bom. 
1750,  at  Geneva.  Having  lost  his  \vay  in 
a  winter  nieht,  he  was  so  blinded  with 
snow  and  puiched  with  cold  as  to  be  de- 
prived uTOCoverably  of  his  sight,  which 
was  previously  weak,  uotwidistanding 
which  the  ladv  whom  ne  loved  gave  him 
lier  hand ;  and  her  aid,  with  that  of  ayounc 
man  named  Bumens,  who  was  employed 
in  his  service  as  a  reader  and  amanuensis, 
enabled  him  to  make  such  great  progress  in 
his  studies.  In  1796  ojppeared,  m  the  form 
of  letters,  his  JSTouveUes  Observations  sur 
les  AbeiUes  (second  edition,  Paris,  1814; 
English,  London,  1806},  in  which  he  ex- 
plains the  manner  of  the  queen-bee's  im- 
pregnation, and  demonstrates  that  tliis  act 
takes  place  in  the  air  by  coition  with  the 
drones.  In  Ms  Mimoire  sur  VIri/luence  de 
VAir  et  de  diverses  Substances  ^azeuscs 
dans  la  Genmnation  de  diffirentesrlantesy 
he  relates  the  observations  which  he  made 
in  company  with  Sennebier.  Huber  was 
also  intimately  connected   with  Charles 


Bonstetten.  His  assistant  Bumens  havin  g^ 
become  one  of  the  magistrates  of  his  dis- 
trict, Huber  instracted  his  own  son  in 
natural  science,  llus  son  afterwards 
made  some  observations  on  ants,  which 
have  been  printed  under  the  title  Esmai 
sur  VIRsUAre  d  Us  Mceurs  des  Fowmis  Et- 
digines  (Paris,  1806,  one  volume),  trans- 
lated into  English  (London,  1820). 

HuBBiiT,  St.;  a  saint  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  the  patron  of  huntsmen. 
The  le^nd  says  that  he  vras  a  son  of 
Bertrand,  duke  of  Guienne,  at  the  court 
of  Pepin  d'HerisdU,  and  a  keen  hunter; 
and  that  bein^  once  engaged  in  the  chase, 
on  Good  Fnday,  in  the  forest  erf". Ar- 
dennes, a  stag  appeared  to  him,  having  a 
shining  cmcifix  between  its  anders,  and 
he  heuxi  a  warning  voice.  He  was  con- 
vertedf  entered  the  church,  and  became  a 
zealous  disci[4e  of  bishop  Lambert, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  bishop  of  Maes- 
tricht and  Liege.  He  worfced  manymir- 
acles,  and  is  said  to  have  died  in  7^  or 
790.  Ilis  body  was  placed  in  the  Bene- 
dictine cdnvent  of  Andain,  in  the  Ar- 
detines,  which  received  the  nan^  <SL  i9»- 
herCs  of  Ardennes.  It  is  celebrated  ^r 
Sl  Hubert's  key,  given  him  by  St.  Peter, 
which  cures  the  hydrophobia,  &c.  No- 
vember 3  is  the  day  of  the  saint,  and  was 
formeriy  celebrated  at  many  courts  by  a 
solemn  chase. 

Hubert,  Order  of  St.;  the  oldesc 
and  highest  order  of  Bavaria,  founded  in 
1444;  oflcn  re-formed, — the  last  time  in 
1808.  It  consists  6f  one  class  of  12 
members,  who  must  be  nativ^  and  of  an- 
cient noble  &milies. 

HuBERTSBERo,  R  Saxou  huDtkig  Seat 
in  the  circle  of  Leipeic,  fimnerty  very 
sjdendid,  was  destroyed  in  the  seven 
yeanj'  war,  and  is  now  used  as  a  com 
magazine.  In  this  castle,  the  peace  of* 
Hubertsberg,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
seven  years'  war,  was  ngned  betvreen 
Prussia.  Austria  and  Saxony,  Febmaiy 
15, 1763.  Peace  had  becu  concluded,  at 
Paris,  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  February  10,  1763L 
The  peace  of  Hubertsberg  placed  the 
Pmssian  mpnarchv  among  the  finst  pon-- 
ers  in  Europe,  The  empress  queen  Ma- 
ria Theresa  renotmced  all  claims  to  the 
provinces  of  Silesia  and  Glatz,  which  had 
been  ceded  to  Prussia  by  the  peace  of 
Breslan  aijd  Berlin,  in  17&.  Frederic  II 
restored  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  n-ho 
was  king  of  Poland,  his  electorate.  The 
peace  of  Dresden  (1745)  was  Tonfirmed, 
and  the  German  empire  was  expressly  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  of  Hubertsbeiig. 
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HCmmR,  Jojtm;  a  Oormui  sefaolar 
wiio  rendered  important  services  in  geog- 
raphy. He  was  bom  in  1^68,  in  lyrgau, 
taught  history  and  geogmphy'  at  the  uni- 
vennty  of  LeipBic,  be^irae  rector  of  a 
ermnaaiiun  at  Hamburg,  and  died  1731. 
His  Short  Questions  from  Ancient  and 
Modem  Geography  went  through  36  edi- 
tiotiB  during  his  hfe,  and  was  translated 
into  several  kmguages.  He  invented  the 
plan  of  coloring  maps  methodically.  He 
miblished  many  woris,  among  others  Daa 
jReaU  StaatS'f  ZeUungg-  una  Convena- 
tkndexken.  His  son' revised,  continued 
and  edited  anew  several  of  his  works,  for 
instance,  th^  Miatvm  geograpkUtan^-Bn 
emimeration  of  the  beet  mape  (Hamb. 
1746). 

Hudson,  Henry.  This  distinguished 
Enghsh  naval  discoverer  sailed  ^m  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1607,  ina  small  vessel  fyr 
the  purpose  of  discovering  a  north4aet 
passage,  to  China  and  Japan,  with  a  crew 
of  on^v  ten  men  and  a  boy  besides 
himself  and,  proceeding  beyond  the  80th 
6mee  of  latitude,  returned  to  England 
in  September.  In  a  second,  voyage,  the 
next  year,  he  landed  at  Noya  Zambia,  but 
coukf  proceed  no  ftuther  eastward.  In 
1609, 1^  undertook  a  third  voyage,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
company.  Seing  unsuccessful  in  his  at- 
tempts to  find  a  north-east  passage^  he 
sailed  for  Davis's  straits,  but  struck  the 
coDtinem  of  America  in  44^  N.  lat.,  and, 
holding  a  southerly  course,  discovered 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Hudson,  which 
be  ascended  about  50  leairues  in  a 
boat  His  lastvovage  was  undertaken  m 
1610.  He  sailed,  April  17,  in  a  bark  named 
the  Discovery,  with  a  crew  of  23  men, 
and  came  within  sight  of  Greenland,  June 
4.  Proceeding  westward  he  reached,  in 
latitude  60^,  the  strait  bearing  his  name. 
Through  this  he  advanced  along  the  coast 
of  Ld>rador,  to  wiiich  he  |;ave  the  name 
of  JVbf»  Brianma,  until  it  issued  mto  the 
▼ast  bay,  which  is  also  called  after  Imn. 
He  resolved  to  winter  in  the  most  southern 
part  of  it,  and  the  crew  drew  up  the  ship 
in  a  small  creek,  and  enideavored  to  sus- 
tain the  severity  of  that  dismal  climate,  in 
which  attempt  they  endured  extrenie  pri- 
vasiona  Hudson,  however,  fitted  up  his 
abayop  for  fiuther  discoveries;  but,  not 
being  able  to  establish  any  conmiunioa- 
tion  vrith  the  natives,  or  to  revictual  his 
ahip,  whh  tears  in  his  eyes  he  distributed 
his  litde  remaining  bread  to  his  mcQ,  and 
prepared  to  return.  Having  a  dissadsfied 
and  mutinous  crew,  he  impradently  utter- 
ed some  threats  of  setting  some  of  them 


on  shore  ;  upon  which  a  body  of  them 
entered  his  cabin  at  night,  tied  his  arms 
behind  him,  and  put  him  in  his  own  shal- 
lop, at  the  west  end  of  the  straits,  with  his 
son,  John  Hudson,  and  seven  of  the  most 
infirm  of  the  crew.  They  were  then 
turned  adrifl,aod  were  nevermore  heard  of. 
A  small  part  of  the  crew,  after  endtlring 
incredible  hardships,  arrived  at  Plymouth, 
in  September,  1611.  An  account  of  his 
last  voyage  is  contained  in  the  4th  volume 
of  Purchas's  Pilgrimage.  His  voyage  in 
the  service  of  the  Dutch  is  oontained  in 
the  coUections  published  by  that  nation. 

Hinysoif's  Bat;  a  ktrge  bey  of  North 
America,  situated  north  of  Canada,  neach- 
ing  in  its  whole  extent  from  Ion.  78^  to 
Ion.  95^  Wn  and  from  lat  52°  to  lat  66^ 
N.,  in  which  are  included  the  dif^rent 
gulfi  and  bays,  such  as  James's  bay,  Wel- 
Comesea,  &C.,  which  are  no  otherwise  to 
be  distmguiahed  than  ss  beiiig  narrower. 
Its  supemoial  area  is  about  29^000  square 
miles ;  its  length  from  north  to  south  be- 
mg  1000  miles^  and  its  breadth  800.  It  is 
navigable  only  a  few  months  in  the  year, 
beiag  compIe|ely  fifozen  over  or  obstruct- 
ed by  drift  ice  during  the  other  months. 
It  is  full  of  sandrbanks,  reefe  and  islands. 
The  shores  are  rocky  and  steep,  the  cli- 
mate is  extreihelv  rigorous,  and  the  whde 
appearsnce  of  the  surrounding  country 
desolate  and  fH^htfuL  The  bay  contains 
few  fish, .  though  the  beluga  or  white 
whale  is  taken.  Shell  fish  are  veiy  scarce. 
The  Hudson's  bay  company  have  several 
settlements  and  forts,  especially  on  the 
west  coast,  where  their  i^nts  carry  on  a 
traffic  vrith  the  Indians,  for  beaver-skins 
and  other  valuable  furs. 

HuDSbii's  Strait  lies  north  of  Labra- 
dor, and  connects  Hudson^  bay  with  the 
Atlantic  ocean. 

'Hudson's  Bat  CoMPA?nr.  (See  Ihtr 
Trade.) 

'  Hudson  or  North  River  ;  a  river  of 
New  York,  which  rises  in  a  mountainous 
country  west  of  lake  Champlain,  in  the 
counties  of  Essex  and  Montgomery,  about 
lat  44^  N.,  and  communicates  with  the 
Atlantic,  below  New  York  city.  It  is 
navi|able  for  the  largest  ships  to  Hudson, 
and  for  sk>ope  to  Troy«  The  tide  fioves  up 
as  fiu*  as  Troy.  It  is  remarkably  strsight 
fbr  200  miles,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  nv- 
eni  in  America,  and  is  a  channel  for  an 
extensive  jmviffation,  particularly  between 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany,  by 
means  of  steamboats  and  sloops.  There 
are  iipon  its  banks  a  number  or  handsome 
and  noutishiiig  towns ;  and  in  passing  up 
the  river  through  the  Uighlands,  there  is 
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exhibited  a  fine  and  picturesque  scenery. 
(See  Highiands.) 

DUtanses, 

From  its  source  to  >     jtuv,  wk^ieDitu 

Sandy  bill,aboutS      100  100 

Waterford 42  142 

Troy 4  146 

Albany 6  158 

Hudson 80  182 

Poughkeepffie 55  237     ^ 

^     Newburoh 10  247 

New  Voik    .  . 65  312 

The  Narrows 12  .324 

It  is  connected  with  lake  Ohamplain  by 
the  Champlmn  canal,  with  lake  Erie  ^ 
the  Erie  cannd,  with  the  Delaware  river 
by  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal  and 
the  Morris  canal    (See  Osnalff,  ii.  p.  464.) 

HiTDSON  CiTT,  the  capital  of  Columbia 
county,  and'  a  port  of  entry,  in  New  York, 
on  the  east  bank  of  Hudson  river,  28 
miles  south  of  Albany,  117  north  of  New 
York  city,  in  Ion.  73°  46^  W.,  aiid  lat  42^ 
14'  N.  Population  in  1830,  5392.  It 
was  founded  in  1784 ;  for  several  years, 
it  was  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  af- 
terwards its  prosperity  was.  checked.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated,  and  re^larly  laid 
out;  the  streets  in^er^ct  eacn  other  at 
ri^t  angles.  The  city  is  tolerably  well 
buUt,  and  is  considerable  both  for  trade' 
and  manufactures,  Claverack  creek, 
\diich  flows  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
town,  and  Abram's,  or  Factoiy  creek,  on 
the  northern  side,  afford  good  seats  for 
various  milte  and  raanufactories.  The 
whale  flshefy  has  lately  been  undertaken 
from  this  piflice.  Three  vessels  (1019  tons) 
are  engaged  in  it 

Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal.  (See 
Cawda^  n.  p.  4640     ' 

Hudson  and  Erie  Canal.  (See  Car 
ncdi,  ii.  p.  464.) 

HuER.    (Se^  Iceland,) 

Huet,  Peter  Daniel,  a  celebrated  critic 
and  classical  scholar  aC  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  a  native  of  Caen  in  Normandy, 
was  born  ui  1630,  and  was  educated  m 
the  Jesuit's  college  at  Caen.  After  gaining 
a  general  knowledge  of  literature,!^  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  indulged  his  passion 
fbr  study  by  reading  all  the  books  he 
could  procure,  and  cukiyating  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  most  ^ninent  scholars 
of  his  time.  In  1652,  he  accompanied 
Bochatt  on  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  of  which  journey  he 
wrote  an  amumng  narrative  in  Latin 
verse.  In  1661,  he  published  a  treatise 
on  translation,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  dia- 
logue, entitled  Dt  Inierprdaiume ;   and, 


in  1664,  a  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin 
poems.  Ah  edition  of  Origen*s  Con>- 
mentarieson  the  Scriptures  followed  is 
1667 ;  a  tract,  by  him,  on  the  Origin  of 
Romances,  Svas  prefixed  to  the  Zayde  of 
mademe  La&yette.  He  was  subeeaoeod  j 
appointedi  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  in 
conjunction  with  JSoesuet  While  ne  filled 
this  office,  he  wrote  his  Defence  of  Chris- 
tianity, published  in  1679,  under  the  title  of 
Demonkratw  Evangdkoy  which  difl|4ays 
his  vast  erudition.  At  this  time  also  lie  an* 
dertook,  at  the  earnest  recommendation 
of  the  duke  de  Momausier,  governor  to 
the  dauphin,  the  plan  of  publiriuDff  all 
the  Latin  classics,  with  the  ample  ukts- 
trations  which  have  made  what  are  called 
the  Ddphin  editions  so  well  Iqiown  and 
s^nerafly  esteemed  throughout  Europe. 
The  plan  was  executed  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  Huet,  in  less  than  twenty  yean,  t» 
the^  extent  of  62  volumes,  Lucan  bon^ 
the  only  ancient  Roman  author  6f  im- 
portance who.  was  omitted,  the  freedom 
of  his  political  principles  rendering  hm 
wcvks  obiectionanle  to  the  French  denoc 
Louis  XlV.  Various  Jesuits  and  ottier 
learned  persons  were  enga^  by  Huet  as 
editors  or  the  different  classics :  one  alonev 
namely,  the  ,Mwunnic<m  of  Manlius^  was 
edited  by  himself.  After  the  comptetioa 
of  his  tutorship,  having  taken  holy  oidera^ 
he  wns  made  abbot  m  Aulnai,  wad  art>- 
sequendy  nominated  bishop  of  Soissoofl^ 
which  see  he  exchanged  for  that  of  Av- 
ranches.  But  alter  holding  ^e  episcepel 
office  some  time,  he  became  so  tired  of 
the  troublesome  duties  attached  to  ft,  diat 
he  fdnlicated  the  bidiopric,  eoDteDtiii|r 
himself  with  the  abba^  of  Fonteiiai^ 
He  died  January  26^  17&.  Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  IKm^ 
ioire  du  Commerce  et  dela  yiwigtHon  des 
AncufM;  Orieines  de  Caen:  and memoira 
of  his  own.  life  in  Latin,  besides  odker 
pieoes  of  less  importance.  A  tramktioii 
of  the  memoirs,  with  copious  notes,  waa 

Sublished  in  1810  (2  vols.,  8vo.),  by  doctor 
ohn  Aikin. 

HxTBTHtncTLAPALLAN.  In  the  fHrovinre 
of  Ciudad  Real  del  Chkipa,  in  Gkiateiaala, 
about  four  leagues  from  tlie  town  of  Psa- 
lenque,  lie  the  ruins  of  this  old  Mexican 
city.  Don  Antonio  del  Rio,  a  Spani^  cap- 
tain,  examined  it  in  1787,  at  the  comraaDd 
of  the  vicerov  of  Guatemala.  In  1791,  it 
vras  explored  by  doctor  Cabrem;  but  tba 
reports  respecting  it  remained,  ti&  1899;  in 
tlie  archives  of  New  Guatemala,  when 
they  came  accidentally  into  the  hands  of 
an  Englishman,  Mr.  Berthoud,  i^o  pub- 
lished the  account   contained  in  tb^n^ 
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in  Londoo,  with  17  lithogmphic  plates, 
representing  the  antiquities  n)iiDd  there. 
These  remfljckable  ruins,  which  the  people 
of  the  country  call  by  the  above  name, 
extend  about  16  or  17  miles  in  lencth, 
and  perhaps  two  to  four  miles  in  breadth, 
mlon^  the  summit  and  declivity  of  a  chain 
of  bills.  The  spot  is  covered  by  a  high 
wood.  A  group  of  fourteen  larffs  buiM- 
ings  forms  the  .chief  remains  of  the  an- 
cient cit^.  They  are  Aumished  with  pil- 
lars and  architectural  ornaments,  and  a 
subterraneous  aqueduct  of  stone  is  to  be 
seen.  These  ruins  have, a  wonderftil  re- 
semblance to  the  relics  of  Egyptian  and 
Nubian  andquity.  A  further  argument 
for  a  connexion  between  America  and 
Egypt  has  been  derived  firom  a  Mexican 
manuscript  on  deer-skio,  published  by 
Seyfiarth  at  Rome,  in  which  the  gods  of 
Egypt,  Isis,  Osiris,  Horns,  &c.,  are  said  to 
be  distinctly  indicated ;  likewise  from  the 
existence  of  pyramids  in  Mexico,  and 
fit>m  the  old  tradiiions  of  the  Mexicans. 

HuFELAND,  Chrisdan  William,  Prussian 
couuseUor  of  state,  bom  at  Langensalza 
in  1703.  His  father  was  physician  to  the 
duke  of  Weimar.  The  son  at  first  prac- 
tised physic  at  Weimar;  m  1793,  was 
made  professor  at  Jena,  and,  in  1801,  phy- 
sician in  ordinaiy  to  the  kinp;  of  Prussia,* 
director  of  the  medico-chirqrgical  col- 
Icffe,  and  first  physician  of  the  ho^ital 
ouled  ChariUy  m  Berlin.  He  ,  is  distin- 
ffuished  for  Ins  profound  and  extensive 
kaming,  and  ingenious  application  of  the- 
ory  to  practice.  He  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
systems,  and  judiciously  adopts  what 
IS  flood  and  practicaUy  useful,  wherever 
hennds  it  He  has  improved  the  method 
of  treating  the  scrofbla.  The  inoculation 
for  the  small-pox,  as  well  as  the  general 
treatment  of  this  disease,  was  improved 
by  bis  observations  on  this  subjec^  1789. 
lie  has  also  written  on  the  uncertainty  of 
the  appearance^  of  death,  and  the  danger 
of  buiyinff  alive  persons  apparently  dead. 
By  the  publication  of  the  Journal  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine,  he  has  done  a  real  service 
to  the  science.  He  was  an  opponent  of  the 
Brunonian  system.  His  System  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine  is  a  valuable  woik.  His 
lectures  on  dietetics  led  to  bis  Art  of  pro- 
longing Life  (English,  London,  1797). 

lluoli  Capet  ;  son  of  Hugh  the  Great,  a 
powerful  duke  in  France  ;  his  capital  was 
Paris.  The  lost  Carlovingions  had  been 
stripped  of  almost  all  their  possessions, 
anci  at  the  same  time  of  their  power,  by 
their  resdeas  vassals.  One  only  still  remain- 
ed— Charies,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine. 
39* 


He  was  passed  over  in.  the  election  of  king, 
and  Hugh,  renowned  for  his  boldness  and 
sagacity,  possessed  himself  (987)  of  the 
throne,  to  which  he  had  no  chum,  by 
fraud  and  force.  The  dttke  of  Lorraine 
endeavored,  indeed,  toenforcehisdaim  by 
arms;  but  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Hugh, 
and  died  992.  Thus  Hugh  fbunded  me 
thisd  race  of  French  kings,  in  thrte  prin- 
cipal lines:  the  Capets,  who  filled  the 
throne  fitrni  967to  13S8,  the  line  of  Vatois 
to  1589,  and  that  of  Bourbon  till  Louis 
XVI  (1793)^  occupied  the  thfone  QOO 
vears,  and,  in  1814,  after  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  returned  to  it  in  the  person  of 
Louis  XVin.  In  1830,  the  elder  Hne 
was  deposed)  and  the  line  of  Orleans  alli- 
ed to  the  throne.  The  family  estates  of 
Hugh  were  converted  into  royal  domains, 
except  that  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  pesMd 
over  to  his  brothers,  Otho  and  Henry,  and 
to  their  successors.  Hugh  endeavored  to 
confirm  his  power  by  courage  and  pm- 
dence,  without  taking  vengeance  on  his 
earlier  enemies.  According  to  some, 
he  obtained  the  name  of  €a^  (q.  v.)  frran 
his  laige  head  ;  according  to  others,  from 
his  sagacity ;  others  consider  it  his  fiunily 
name.  Hugh  died  996.  He  made  Paps 
the  capital  d*  the  kingdom. 

Hugo,  Gustavus,  doctor,  professor  of 
law  in  the  university  of  Gottingen,  one 
of  the  first  living  jurisprudents,  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 
Roman  law  and  the  history  of  hiw,  was 
botn  at  L6rracb,  in  Baden,  in  November, 
1764,  and  received  tlie  first  nidiments  of 
his  instruction  at  Mond)^liaid  and  Carls- 
ruhe.  He  then  studied  at  Gottingen 
fWmi  1782  to  1785,  where  he  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  philosophy  and  history, 
and  gained  a  pnze.  He  was  then  in- 
stmcter  to  the  prince  of  Dessau,  frOm 
1786  to  1788,  and  was  appointed  in  the 
latter  year  extraordinaryprofessor  of  law 
at  Gottinsen,  and,  in  179ft,  ordinary  pro- 
fessor, fn  the  first  year  of  his  profossor- 
ship,  he  translated  Gibbon's  View  of  the 
Civil  Law  (the  44th  chapter  of.  the  ITis- 
tory  of  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire), with  notes  ;  and  afterwards  Ulpian's 
Fragments,  &c.,  upon  which  he  lectured, 
and  a  new  edition  of  which  established  his 
reputation.  Contrary  to  the  custom  prev- 
alent at  that  time,  he  lectured  upon  the 
modem  Roman  law  not  according  to  the 
succession  of  tides.  He  also  divided  the 
history  of  the  law  into  periods,  and  treated 
the  philosophy  of  positive  law,  in  his 
course  of  lectures  on  civil  law.  Haubold 
and  Savicny  also  labored  in  the  same 
cause,  and  to  them  the  Roman  law  is  in- 
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debted  for  the  preeent  improved  method 
of  Btudymg  it  Hugo's  wntings  ore  dis- 
tinguished for  resetroh  and  leamiiig,  and 
^nerallyrelate  to  the  afore-mentioDed  sub- 
jects, l^e  6th  edition  of  his  hthhwh 
deriurUHgckm  EncykhpMe  (Berhn,  1792), 
and  of  his  Institutes  of  Modem  Roman 
Law  (Berlin,  1789),  appeared  in  1820 ;  and 
the  9di  edition  of  his  Manual  of  the  His- 
toiT  of  Roman  Law  (BeHin,  1790),  in 
1823^  the  4th  edition  of  his  Manual  of 
Natural  Law,  as  the  Philosophy  of  Posi- 
tive Law,  in  1819.  These  wntiiies  are 
aJso  contained  in  his  Manual  of  a  Course 
of  Civil  Law,  in  7  vols.  To  the  histoiy 
of  Roman  law,  and  other  departments, 
Hu£0  has  made  important  contributions, 
as,  tor  example,  in  the  CiviUMischen  Mag- 
asm,  edited  by  him  (Berhn,  1790—1817), 
and  in  his  papers  in  tne  G^ttiiwen  Litera- 
ry Gazette.  The  acuteness  of  this  jurist 
has  sometimes  led  him  into  paradoxes. 

HueuENOTs.  This  term,  which  was 
applied  to  the  Protestants  in  France  in 
contempt,  is  of  uncertain  origin.  In  pub- 
lic documents,  they  were  styled  Ckux  dt 
la  nUgionpr^enAte  ftfornUe^  or  Rdigum- 
naitea.  The  principles  of  Luther  and 
Zwinglius  had  gained  an  enbance  into 
'  France,  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I 
(1515—471  The  doctrines  of  Calvin 
spread  still  more  widely,  although  Francis 
endeavored  to  suppress  them,  by  prohib- 
iting Calvinistic  books,  and  by  penal  laws, 
and,  in  some  instances,  by  capital  punish- 
ments. Under  Hepry  II,  the  successor 
of  Francis,  these  doctrines  mode  greater 
progress,  in  proportion  as  they  were  more 
violently  persccoted.  The  opipiohs  ,and 
influence  of  queen  Mar^;Qret  of  Navarre 
had  no  small  share  in  tins  extension,  and 
the  parties  at  court  contributed  much  to 
the  bloody  persecution  of  die  Protestants. 
One  party  wished  to  enrich  themselves 
by  the  estates  of  the  heretic^  who  were 
executed  or  banished,  and  the  other  to 
gain  the  l^vor  of  the  people  by  their  pun- 
ishment. The  parties  of  the  Bouxibons 
and  of  the  five  pnncesof  Gknse,  under  the 
government  of  the  weak  Francis  II,  made 
use  of  this  religious  dispute,  in  oider  to 
advance  their  own  political  ends.  The 
Bourbons  belonged  to  the  Protestant  par- 
ty ;  and  the  GuDws,  in  order  to  weaken, 
and,  if  possible,  to  destroy  their  rivals, 
continued  the  persecution  of  the  heretics 
with  fknatical  fury.  In  everv  pariiament, 
there  was  a  chamber  established  to  exam- 
ine and  punish  the  Protestants,  colled  by 
the  peo]He  the  huming  chamber  {cJuxmbrt 
ardtnU),  because  all  convicted  of  heresy 
weee  burnt    The  estates  of  those  who 


fled  were  sdld,  and  their  eluSdren  w)io  vr^ 
mained  belnnd  were  exposed  to  the  great- 
est sufferings.    But  notwithstanding  this 
persecution,  the   Protestants  would  not 
nave  thought  of  a  rebellion,  had  not  a 
prince  of  me  blood  eucoura^  them  to 
It,  bv  the  promise  of  his  assistaoce.     In 
1560,  the  conspiracy  began.    The  discon- 
tent^ inquired  of  lav^en  and  theologi- 
ans, whether  they  could,  vrith  a  good  ooo- 
science,  take  arms  against  the    G%iiBe&. 
The  Protestant  divines  in  Geimany  de- 
clared it  proper  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the 
Guises,  ir  it  were  under  the  guidance  aod 
direction  of  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  the  mijoiitj  m 
the  states.    The  malcontents  having  con- 
sulted upon  the  choice  of  a  leader,  all 
voices  decided    in    favor  of  the  fanve 
prince  Louis  of  Cond^  who  bad 
ducted  the  whole  affiur,  and  glad] 
the  opportunity  to  make  himself  1 
ble  by  the  support  of  die  Huguenots.  The 
name  of  the  leader  \vas,  however,  kept  se- 
cret, and  a  Protestant  gentleman  of  Pieri- 
fford,  John  du  Bany,  seigneur  of  Renau- 
die,  was  appointed  his  deputy.  It  was  de- 
termined, that  a  number  of  the  CahriniBts 
s)iould  appear  on  an  appointed  day,  before 
thie  king  at  Blois,  to  present  a  petition  lor 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  and,  in 
case  this  request  was  denied,  as  it  i^-as 
foreseen  it  would  be,  a  chosen  band  of 
armed  Protestants  were  to  make  tton- 
selves  masters  of  the  city  of  Blois,  seize 
the  Guises,  and  compel  the  kins  to  name 
the  prince  of  Cond^  reeeut  of  we  realm. 
This  plot  was  betrayed.    "Die  court  left 
Blois,  the  military  were  summoned  and 
the  greatest  pait  of  the  ProlestantSy  i^ho 
had  armed  themselves  to  carry  the  <x>n- 
spiracy  into  eflect,  were  executed  or  un- 
jHisoned.    Few  of  those  who  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  court,  found  mercy  ;  and 
about  12D0  expiated  their  offence  ^vith 
their  lives.     The  Guises  now  desired  to 
establish  the    inquisition,  but    the    wise. 
chancellor,  Michael  de  PH6pital,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  greater  evil,  advised  that  a& 
inquiries  into  the  crime  of  heresy  ahould 
be  committed  to  the  bishops,  and  that  par- 
liament diould  be  prohibited  from  cxer- 
cising  any  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  faiths 
and  it  was  so^  ordered  by  the  edict  of  Ro- 
morantin  (1560).    In  the  reign  of  the  next 
king,  Charles  IX,  during  whose  minori- 
ty the  queen  mother,  CaUiarine  de'  Medi- 
ci, was  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
the  contest  between  the  parties  became  yet 
more  violent,  and  their  contending  inter- 
ests were  more  and  more  used  for  a  pre- 
tence to  accomplish  unholy  designs  ;  and 
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it  was  only  from  motives  of  policy  diat 
tbe  free  exercise  of  their  relu^ion  was  se- 
cured to  the  Protestants,  by  the  queen,  in 
<>rder  to  preserve  the  balance  between  the 
parties,  by  the  edict  of  January  (1563),  so 
coUed.    The  Protestants  thereby  oained 
new  courage ;  but  their  adversaries,  dissat- 
isfied with  this  ordinance,  and  regardless 
of  decency,  disturbed  the  Huguenots  in 
their  religious  services.     Bloc^y  scenes 
were  the  resul^  and  the  massacre  of  Vossy 
( 1563)  was  the  iminediate  cause  of  the  first 
civil  war.   These  religious  wars  desolated 
France  ahnost  to  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  were  only  interrupted  by  occa- 
^onol  truces.    The  suffering  which  these 
wars  brought,  upon  the  people,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  toe  instabilin'  and  bod  policy  of 
oQeen  Catharine  de'  M edid,  who  exerted 
the  roost  decided  influence,  not  only  over 
the  feeble  Charles  IX^  but  likewise  over 
the  contemptible  HeniylU.   She  wished, 
in  &ct,  fer  the  extirpation  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  it  was  merely  her  intriguing 
policy,  which  induced  her,  much  to  the 
vexation,  of  the  oppoate  pfuty,  to  &vor 
tbe  Protestants  firom  time  to  time,  and  to 
grant  them  freedom  of  conscience.    Al- 
ways wavering  between  the  two  parties, 
she  flattered  herself  with  the  expectation 
of  holding  them  in  check  during  peace, 
or  of  destroying  the  one  by  the  omer  in 
war.    Both  parties  were,  therefore,  gene- 
raUy  di^satisned  with  the  court,  and  fol- 
lowed their  own  leaders.    A  wild  fiuiati- 
cism  seized  the  peofde.    Heated  with  pas- 
sion and  religious  hatred,  they  endeavored 
only  to  injure  each  other ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  party  leaders,  who 
made  use  of  this  excitement  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  their   own   amlntious 
schem^  their  only  object  was  to  acquire 
the  superiorityfbr  their  own  creed,  by' fire 
and  sword.    The  horrible  efibct  of  Uoth- 
arine's  policy  was  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew's  (1572),  of  which  she  and 
her  son,  her  pupil  in  dissimulation,  hsd 
laid  the  plan  witn  their  confidants.  Short- 
ly beibre  the  line  of  kings  of  the  house  of 
Valois  had  become  extinct  with  Henry  III, 
and  the  way  was  opened  for  the  house  of 
BouriKin,  ttie  head   of  which  was  the 
Protestant  Henry  king  of  Navarre,  tlie 
relations  of  die  two  parties  became  still 
more  involved.    The  feeMe  king  found 
himself  compelled  to  unite  witli  ube  king 
of  Navarre  against  the  common  enemy, 
as  the  intrigues  of  the  ambitious  Guises, 
who  openly  aimed  at  the  throne,  had  ex- 
cited the  people  against  him  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  losing 
the  crown.     After  the  assassination  of 


Heniy  IH,  tbe  k^  of  Navarre  wqs  obfig- 
ed  to  maintain  a  severe  struffde  for  the 
vacant  throne ;  and  not  untilne  had,  by 
the  advice  of  Sully,  embraced  the  Catho- 
lic religion  (1593),  did  he  c^y  quiet  pos- 
of  the  kingdom.    Five  years  af- 


terwards, he  secured  to  the  Huguenots 
their  dvil  rights,  by  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
which  confirmed  to  them  the  fi^ee  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  ^ve  them  ^Jtial 
claims  with  the  Cathohcs  to  all  offices 
and  dignities.  They  were  also  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  fortresses  which  had  beep 
ceded  to  them  for  their  security.  This 
edict  afibrded  them  the  means  of  forming 
a  kind  of  repuUic  within  the  kingdom, 
and  such  a  powerfiil  party,  which  Imd  for 
a  long  time  been  obliged  to  be  distrustfiU 
of  the  eovemment,  would  always  offer  to 
the  .re^less  nobiUty  a  rallying  point  and  a 
prospect  of  assistance.  Louis  XUI,  the 
weak  and  bigoted  son  of  the  liberal  and 
magnanimous  Henry  IV,  allowed  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  his  ambitious  fiivorite, 
De  Luines,  and  his  confossor,  against  the 
Huguenots,  who  were  able  to  ofSr  a  pow- 
erfiil resistance,  as  they  had  become  very 
numerous  in  many  provinces.  But  in  the 
first  religious  war,  which  broke  out  in 
1621,  the  Protestants  lost  the  greatest  part 
of  their  strong  places,  through  the  fiuth- 
lessness  or  cowardice  of  the  governors. 
Some  of  these,  however,  and  among  the 
rest  RocheUe,  remuned  to  them,  when,  di»- 
united  among  themselves  and  weary  of 
war,  they  concluded  a  peace.  RocheUe 
enabled  them  to  keep  up  a  connexion 
with  England ;  and  Rjchelieti,  who  aimed 
to  make  the  royal  power,  which  he  ex- 
ercised under  the  name  of  Louis,  absolute, 
used  every  means  to  deprive  the  Protest- 
ants of  this  bulwark  of  their  liberty,  and 
thus  destroy  every  remnant  of  a  league 
which  recalled  the  times  when  civil  mc- 
tioDS  had  so  often  weakened  the  royal 
power.  .RocheUe  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Louis,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  in  1629 ; 
the  Huguenots  were  obliged  to  surrender 
all  their  strong  holds,  and  were  thus  left 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  king.  Free- 
dom of  conscience  was  indeed  promised 
them,  and  Richelieu  and  his  successor 
Mazarin  did  not  disturb  them  in  the  en- 
joyment of  it  ;  but  when  Louis  XFV 
abuidoned  his  voluptuous  life  for  an  af^ 
fccted  devotion,  be  was  led  by  his  confes- 
sors and  madame  de  Mainteuon,  to  perse- 
cute the  Protestants,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  back  to  the  bosom  of  the 
true  church.  In  1681,  he  deprived  them 
of  most  of  their  civil  rights,  and,  on  the 
death  of  Colbert,  who  had  generally  op- 
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posed  violent  measuresi,  he  ibllowed  alto- 
gether the  advice  of  Ms  counaellora,  who 
were  in  favor  of  perBeoution^-hi8  inkiister 
of  war,  Louvoifl)  the  clianceMor  Le  Tellier, 
and  the  Jesuit  La  Chaise,  his  fiuher  con- 
fessor.   Bodies  of  dragoons  were  sont  in- 
to the  southern  provinces,  where  the  Prot- 
estants were  most  numerous,  to  compel 
the  unhappy  inhabitants  to  abjure  their 
faith.    To  prevent  the  emigration  of  the 
Protestants,  the  frontiers   were  guarded 
with  the  utmost  vigilance ;  yet  more  than 
500,000  Hugu(»]ots  fled  to  Switz^-land, 
Germany,  l£>Uand  and  England.    Many, 
who  could  not  escape,  were  obliged  to  re- 
nounce their  fiuth.     Lists  of  IVotesmnts, 
who,  it  was   pretended,  had  been  con- 
verted, were  sent  to  the  king,  and  it  was 
veiy  easy  for  his  flatterine  counsellors  to 
persuade  liim  that  he  had  ffained  honor, 
by  having  almost  extirpated  the  Protest- 
ants in  France.  Under  this  erroneous  sup- 
position, he  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
Oct  22, 1685.    But  he  had  still  moredian 
half  a  million  of  Protestant  subjects,  and 
tills  unjust  and  unwise  revocation  robbed 
France  of  a  gre^  number  of  useful  and 
rich  inhabitants,  whose  industry,  wealth 
and  skill  found  a  welcome  reception  in 
fbreign  countries.     But  quiet  was  by  no 
means  restored  in  France.    In  the  prov- 
inces between  the  Rhone  and  Garonne,  the 
Protestants  were  yet  very  numerous,  and 
the  neiffhI)oring  mountains  of  Cevennes 
afforded  them  shelter.     There  the  Cami- 
sards  (q.  v.]  maintained  virar  fbr  a  long 
time,  armca  for  the  most  part  with  clubs 
alone.    The  contest  was  not  altogether 
unlike  the  war  of  La  Vend^  in  later 
times.    After  20  years  (1706),  the  govern- 
ment was  finally  obliged  to  come  to  tenns 
with  them ;  yet  auiet  was  not  perfecdy 
restored.    In  the  level  country,  especially 
at  Nismes,  a  Protestant  spirit  still  survived 
in  secret;  even  the  compassion  of  tlie 
Catholics  was  excited,  and  many  perse- 
cutors of  the  Protestants  became  their  de- 
fenders ;    and  there  were  not .  wanting 
clergymen  among  the   Husuenots  who 
were  kept  concealed.    In  3ie  reign  of 
Louis  XV,  new  but  less  severe  measures 
were  adopted,  against  the  Protestants,  and, 
iu  1746,  ihev  ventured  to  appear  publicly 
in  Languedoc  and  Dauphiny.     By  der 
grees,  many  voices  were  raised  in  favor  of 
religious  toleration.    Montesquieu  led  the 
way;  but  Voltaire,  shocked  by  the  un- 
happy fate  of  John  Calas  (q.  v.),  e^cted 
still  more  by  his  Essay  on  Toleration,  ui 
1702.    From  this  time,  Protestants  were 
no  longer  disturbed  ;   yet  they  did  not 
dare  to  moke  pretensions  to  pul>Uc  offices. 


(See  Browning's  JBRdehf  offhtJhieui' 
fuis,  London,  1829,  2  vol&,  8vo.)  The 
revolution  restored  them  all  the  civil 
rights,  and  they  frequently  laid  out  their 
hitherto  secreted  treasures  in  the  purchase 
of  the  national  domains.  It  was  not 
therefore  strange,  that,  at  the  resloratioo, 
they  appeared  attached  to  the  former  go?- 
emment,  which  had  eranted  them  privi- 
leges that  they  were  ^arfUl  of  losing  un- 
der the  new.  Akhou^  they  did  not  of- 
fer any  opposition  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  yet  troubles  took  place,  which  wer^ 
attended  with  bloodshed,  tt  Nismee  and 
the  vicinity;  but  these  were  suppreased  br 
the  judicious  measures  of  the  govemnMnl 
(See  FVanceJ] — Consult  AigmSi,  De  ftut 
dts  Protestans  en  Frtmot  (2d  edit.,  Pari^ 
1818). 

HinssiER  (jFVeridi) ;  a  kind  of  offi- 
cers whose  attendance  is  necessarv  at  ev- 
ery judicial  tribunal,  from  that  of  a  jus- 
tk;e  of  the  peace  to  the  court  of  cassation 
(q.  v.).  Their  name  is  derived  from  what 
was  origmally  then:  exclusive  business^  t» 
wait  at  the  doors  (huiM\  This,  however,  is 
at  present  only  a  small  part  <3€  thdr  M- 
cial  duties ;  tliose  who  attend^  personafly 
at  the  courts,  are  called  hmssitrt  audieth 
cien ;  they  answer  in  some  respects  to 
the  sheriflk,  clerks  and  criers  of  our  courts. 
There  are  other  huissiers,  who  have  duties 
corresponding  somewhat  to  those  of  Eng- 
lish iustices  of  the  peace.  Hie  Engfiw 
word  xi9her  (q.  v.)  is  oerived  from  kumier. 
Hull,  or  KiwosTOif  upon  Hull;  a  sea- 
port town  of  England,  in  the  (last  Ridmg 
of  Yorkshire^  It  is  situated  on  the  great 
inlet  of  the  Hmnber,  at  the  pooit  ^ere 
this  receives  the  river  HuU,  and,  from  the 
fru;ilities  for  trade  which  it  thus  acquires, 
has  become  a  place  of  much  commerce. 
The  harbor  is  artificial,  formed  by  deep- 
ening and  widening  the  channel  of  the 
river,  and  large  docks  have  been  erected* 
fbr  the  accommodation  of  the  diipfnng. 
Hull  has  extensive  navigable  communica- 
tions inland,  either  by  rivers  or  canals. 
The  foreini  trade  is  principally .  to  the 
Baltic  and  to  the  whale-fiaierv ;  but  a 
regular  traffic  is  also  kept  up  to  the  south- 
cm  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  West  Indies^ 
and  to  America.  The  coasting  trade  fbr 
coals,  corn,  wool,  manufactured  soods, 
&C.,  is  great;  and  the  inland  trade  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  English  port  Va- 
rious manufactures  of  the  coarser  kinds 
are  also  carried  on  at  Hull.  The  town  it- 
self has  within  the  last  30  yeare  been 
preatl^  enlarged.  Among  the  public  bufM- 
mgs  IS  the  Trinity  church,  which  is  a 
lai^  and  beautiful  structure  of  Gotiuc 
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MTcfaitecture,  and  of  exquisite  woiianaii- 
ship^  partly  built  about  tfie  year  1313. 
The  charter-house  hospital  wto  founded 
fay  Michael.de  la  Pole,  ia  1384,  for  the 
supjport  of  poor  pensionen ;  aud  diere  are, 
bmdes,  seren  other  ho^tals  forthe  poor. 
The  grammar  school  was  InMituted  in 
l^6L  In  the  martlet-place  stands  a  beau- 
tifiil  equestrian  statue  of  William  HL 
The  .old  dock  was  begun  in  1775:  it  en- 
ters immediately  from  the  river  Hull, 
about  300  yards  ftom  its  mouth ;  it  is  700 
yards  lon^85  wide,  and  23  deep,  and  will 
«omain  iSO  vessels  of  300  tons.  '  It  covers 
«D  area  of  10  acres.  The  Humber  dock 
was  begun  in  April,  1807 ;  it  opens  into 
the  Humber  by  a  lock  whidi  wiU  admit  a 
50  gun-ship,  and  which  is  crossed  by  an 
iron  bridge.  There  are  also  several  dry 
docks  for  repairing  vessels.  The  town 
sends  twp  members  to  parliament,  elected 
by  the  'burgesKS.  Population;  36,591 ; 
but,  inchidhig  the  county  part,  31,435:  36 
miles  south-east  of  York;  lon.O^lG'W.; 
lai.53»45'N. 

HuLLiir,  Pierre  Aucuste,  count,  bcNn 
at  Paris,  1758,  entered  me  service  of  Gene- 
va, was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  attack  on 
the  Bastile,  Juljr  14, 1789^  and  was  thrown 
into  prison  dunng  the  reign  of  temnr,  but 
set  al  liberty  on  the  9th  Thermidor ;  af- 
terwards beomie  adjutant  in  graieial  Bona- 
parte's Italian  campaigns,  and  was  made 
commandant  of  MOan  (1797).  After  the 
battle  of  Marengo  (1800),  at  which  he  was 
present,  he  was  made  general  of  divinon, 
and  was  president  or  the  miKtai^  com- 
misBioQ  which  condemned  the  duke 
d'Engfaien  todeath.  (Bespecfin^  his  pai<- 
tieipation  in  thus  affiur,  see  Enghnm.)  He 
received  die  grand  cross  a£  the  legion  of 
honor,  and,  in  1804,  was  created  count 
He  was  commandant  of  Vienna  in  the 
campaign  of  1805,  commandant  of  Berlin 
in  that  of  1806,  and^  aft6r  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  commandant  of  Paris,  and  severelv 
wounded  in  MaUet's  conspiracy.  He  af- 
terwards attended  the  enmress  Maria 
Louisa  to  Blois,  in  March,  1814,  and,  April 
8,  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment But  in  1815,  having  joined  Na- 
poleon, he  was  again  appointed  com- 
mandant  of  Paris ;  and,  on  the  second  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbons,  was  arrested  ubder 
the  oidinanoe  of  34th  July,  1815,  and  ban- 
ished fiom  France  by  the  ordinance  of 
17th  Jan.,  18ia  He  then  engaged  in 
commerce^  first  at  Brussels,  afterwards  at 
Hanabui^.  These  are  the  most  important 
eiremmcances  in  the  life  of  (general  Hul- 
fin,  who,  1819,  obtained  permissioB  to  re- 
tum  to  France.    He  is  at  present  Uind. 


In  1834,  he  wrote  a  reply  to  Savaiy, 
concerning  the  death  of  me  duke  d'En- 
ghien. 

HcMANiTiES  ;  used  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, to  signify  polite  literature,  or  gram^ 
mar,  rhetoric  and  poetry,  including  the 
study  of  the  ancient  clasacs,  ih  opposi- 
tion to  philoso{>hy  and  science.  It  is 
sometimes  used  vn  a  narrower  sense,  for 
philology.  In  classical  Latin,  kummdtas 
has  the  secondaiy  sense  of  erudition,, 
learning ;  and  Hiuka  hmmamora  is  used  by 
modem  writers  .for  elegant  literature,  or 
beDes-lettres.  A  humanut  is  he  who  pur- 
sues the  fttmumioro. 

Humboldt,  Charies  William,  fc^Batm  o^ 
a  Pru^an  minister  of  state,  was  bora  at 
Berlin,  in  .1767,  and  received,  in  his  native 
city,  a  careftil  edu^^tibn  in  languages  and 
in  the  sciences,  whence  his  habits  of  thor- 
ough inVe^gatibn,  which  have  led  him  to 
the  accurate  study  of  more  than  one  de- 
partment of  knowledge.  H^  woric  up* 
on  €k>the's  litde  epic,  JHerrmann  vnd  Dor- 
oti^  embraces  comprehensive  views  of 
poetiy  in  generaL  His  investigations  ih- 
to  the  Basque  lan^age,  which  he  studied 
on  the  spot,  throw  much  light  upon  this 
dialect  (A  Basque  lexicon,  compiled  by 
hun,  may  be  found  in  Adeluns's  Mithri- 
dat^  4th  vd.)  His  translation  of  the 
Agamemnon,  of  .£schyhis,  is  the  result 
or  the  most  indefidgable  research  into 
the  language  and  metres  of  the  Greeks. 
After  having  lived  several  years  in  Jena, 
where  he  e^c^ed  the  firienddlip  and  dail^ 
society  of  Schiller,  he  entered  upon  his  di- 
plomatic career,  as  Prusnan  remdent  at 
Rome.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
minister  {denipoten^aiT  to  the  same  court. 
The  king  thei  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  department  of  ecdemastical  aftairs 
and  pul^  education.  Hie  dependence 
of  this  department  upon  the  ministry  of 
^  interior,  which  liimted  too  much  the 
activity  of  the  head  of  it,  probaUy  caused 
him  to  reaign  this  ]^ce.  In'  the  year 
1810^  he  was  made  ambassador  to  T/ienna, 
with  the  rank  of  a  minister  of  state,  in 
that  onportant  period  when  the  noith  and 
tiie  south  of  Europe  resembled  an  ava- 
lanche, which  only  waited  ft>r  a  shock  to 
precipitate  itself  upon  the  western  part  of 
the  continent  He  was  sent  to  the  con- 
gress of  Prague,  and  was  employed  at  the 
congress  of  Chatillmi,  and,  at  the  peace 
of  Paris,  Mliich  he  signed  in  1814,  with 
tiie  cfaaneellor  Hardenberg.  He  was  af- 
terwards active  at  the  conmss  of  Vi- 
enna, and  signed,  in  1815,  me  peace  be- 
tween Prus£i  uid  Saxony.  In  July, 
1816^  he  was  sent  to  Frankfort  as  Pru^ 
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sian  miiiiflter  pkpipotentiaiy,  ibr  the  set- 
tlement of  the  territorial  (jueAtions  in  Ger- 
many. The  king  appointed  him,  soon 
afler,  a  member  of  the  council,  of  state, 
and  presented  him  with  an  estate.  He 
was  then  ambaandor  eztraordinanr  to 
London,  and  afterwards^  in  October,  1818, 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  1819,  he  was 
called  fo  the  Prussian  cabinet  He  re- 
mained at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  as  a 
member  of  the  territorial  committee,  until 
its  dissolution,  July  10,  1819,  when  be 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
Berlin,  from  which,  however,  he  was  soon 
exempted.  He  belonged  to  the  commit- 
tee to  which  was  eonmutted  thje  eocamina- 
tion  of  the  plan  of  a  constitution.  In 
1825,  the  Paris  academy  of  inscrmtioiifl 
and  belles-lettres  elect^  Jnm  a  foreign 
member. 

Humboldt,  Frederic  Heniy  Alexan- 
der, baron  of,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  Sept  14»1769,  at  Berlin,  studied 
at  Gottincen,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
went  totEe  commeitcial  academy  in  Ham- 
burg, and,  in  1790^  itravelled  with  G.  Fors^ 
ter  and  Van  Geuns  along  the  Rhine,  to 
Holland  and  to  Finglanrf.  This  joumejr 
gave  rise  to  his  Obeervations  on  the  Basalt 
on  the  Rhine,  which  was  published,  in 
1793,  at  Brunswibk.  In  1791,  he  studied 
mining  and  botany  at  the  minmg  echod 
in  Freybei;^  (See  his  Speetmen  flonB 
Dfibei^entti  «uMerraae<e,  Ber^  1799.) 
Here  ms  aoquiremenis,  his  attractiTe  and 
instroctive  Oonyersation,  his  wit,  and  good- 
ness of  heart,  gained  him  univmal  esteem 
and  auction.  In  1792,  he  was  appointad 
assessor  in  the  mining  and  smelting  de- 
partment, and  so<Hi  afterwards  removed 
to  Babeuth,  as  oversee^  of  the  minea  in 
Franconia.  Here  he  introdnoed  many 
improvements,  amonfj  which  vras  the  e9-, 
umushment  of  the  mining  school  at  Steben ; 
he  likewise  made  valuable  galvanic  exner^ 
imenta,  the  results  of  which  wen  publish- 
^  in  Berlin,  1796,  in  two  volumes.  Butin 
1795,  he  voluntarily  save  up  this  office, 
from  a  desire  to  tmve^  and  went  with  the 
baron  Hafter  to  Italy,  and,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  travelled  through  a  part 
of  Switzerland,  mxh  his  friend  Freiesle- 
ben.  In  1797,  he  went,  m  icompaliy  with 
his  brother,  and  a  gentleman  named 
Fischer,  to  Paris,  where  he  became  ac- 

r'nted  widi  Aim^  Bonpland,  a  pupil  of 
medical  school  and  botanic  garden 
in  Paris.  Humboldt,  who,  ever  since  1792; 
had  cherished  the  d^^  of  travelling 
within  the  tropics  at  his  own  expense, 
went  to  Madrid,  with  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  instruments,  where  the  court,  in 


March,  1799,  granted  hkn  permisHMO  to 
travel  throuffh  the  Spaidah  ctdonieB  in 
America.  lie  immediatdy  sent  for  bis 
fiiend  Bonpland,  and  sailed  with  him  firam 
Corunna.  Their  plan  was  to  travel  Ibr 
^e  space  of  five  years,  and  was  kid 
out  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  joumer  be- 
fore undertaken .  l^  private  individaalB. 
The^  landisd  at  Teneriffe,  where  they  as- 
oended  to  .the  crater  of  Pico,  in  order  to 
analyze  the  atmospheric  air,  and  to  make 
geological  observations  upon  the  baaak 
and  porphyiy-slate  of  Anica.  la  Jnly, 
they  anived  at  Cumana  in  Sooth  AoMn- 
ca.  In  1799  and  1800,  they  visited  the 
coasts  of  Paria,  the  Indian  mianona^  end 
the  proviii^be  of  New  Andalusia;  and  face- 
wise  travelled  through  New  Barcdoaa, 
Venezuela  and  Spanish  Guiana.  After 
they  had  ascertained  the  kmcitude  of  On- 
mana,  Caracas  and  other  maees,  by  tlK^ 
observation  of  Jiqiiter's  satdfiftesjaixl  bot- 
anized on  the  summits  of  Ccaripn  and 
Silla  de  AvUa,  they  went,  in  Febiuarr, 
1800,  from  Caracas  to  the  chanmng  vJ- 
le^  of  Aragua,  ifiiiere  the  eye  isdeJigliled 
with  the  q^lendor  of  tropi^  vegetatioo. 
along  the  great  lake  of  Valencia.  From 
Porto  Cabdlo^  they  travelled  into  the  ime- 
>iior  as  fiuras  to  me  equator;  aAerwBi^ 
wandered  through  the  extensive  pkkis  of 
Cakbozo,  Apura  and  the  Llanos^  wbaie 
the  tfaermoRieter  of  R^mnur  stood  m  dbe 
shade  at  33^— 37^  (I06<^— 119>  of  Fabmi- 
faeit),  and  the  hot  surfina  of  the  etaA 
showed,  for  more  than  42^000  square  mfles^ 
but  a  vary  ahght  dinerence  ef  leroL 
They  also  obsemd,  upon  the  sand  io 
tins  quarter,  the  phenonMna  of  rsfraicdoci 
and  singular  elevatinoa.  At  San  Fer- 
nando c«  ApuFB,  they  comaieDoed  a  voy- 
age of  more  than  ^ve  hundred  lea^peo  m 
canoes,  and  suited  the  countnr  widi  tibe 
asfiutance  of  chronometers  at  Ju 
datellitea,    and   the    moon^ 


They  descended  the  Rio  Apwa, 
empties  into  the  Orinoco  in  the  Ttfa  < 
of  N.  latitude,  asoended  the  kttN'  toT 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Guaviaie^  and  _ 
the  celebrated  waterialla  of  Atnr&a  and 
Maipure,  where  the  cave  of  Atanipo  en- 
closes the  mmnmiiBS  of  a  nation  wluiA 
was  destroyed  in  a  war  vridi  the  Canka 
and  Maravitea  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Guaviare,  they  asoended  the  sU'eaaaa 
of  Atahapo,  Tuamioi-and  TemL  From 
the  misnon  at  Javita,  they  proceeded  hf 
fauki  to  the  sotirpes  of  the  Guginia  {B^ 
Negrol  The  Indians  earned  tbeb  rawoeu 
through  the  thick  feresta  of  AeMB»  lenf- 
thia  and  launts  ckmamomoidcSf  to  tne 
Cano  Pimichin,  by  which  they  aiiivwl  at 
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^ke  Rio  Nopoy  which  tibey  descended  to 
the  €on  of  San  Carioe  mid  the  boundaries' 
of  Grand  Para^  the  principal  captaipcy  of 
Brazil  In  order  to  determine  tne  branch 
of  the  Orinoco,  called  Caniquiare,  which 
unites  that  river  with  the  Amazon,  Hum- 
boldt and  Bonpknd  went  fiom  the  Span- 
ish fort  of  San  Carioe,  through  the  Black 
river  and  the  Cassiquiare  again  to  the  Ori- 
noco, and  alonff  this  river  to  the  mis- 
«ion  of  EsmerBMO,  near  the  volcano  of 
Duida,  or  to  the  source  of  the  stream. 
But  the  Guairas  Indians— a  white  .and 
athnost  d^varfish  race,  but  veiy  wariikcr— 
and  the  copper-colored  Guajai;ibe»-«  £e- 
rocious  race  of  cannibals,  who  inhabit  the 
country  to  the  westward, — made  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  reach  tbQ  sources  of  the 
Orinoco.  From  Esmeralda  they  travelled 
345  French  miles  (about  966  Bn^liah),  the 
whole  length  of  the  Orinoco,  to  its  mouth 
at  St.  Thomas  or  Angostura  in  New  Guia- 
na. The  travellers  passed  the  water&Us 
for  the  second  time,  to  the  southeriy  side  of 
which  neither  Peter  Gumilla  norCaulin 
had  ever  advanced.  After  severe  hard- 
ships, they  returned  upon  the  Orinoco  to 
Barcelona  and  Cumana,  through  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Caribbean  Indians,  a  gigantic 
race.  They  now  4airied  some  months 
upon  the  coests^  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Cfuba,  stopping  for  some  time  in  the  south- 
em  parts  of  St.  Dominco  and  Jamaica. 
Hece  they  employed  therosolves  tliree 
nx>Dth&  partly  m  determining  the  longi- 
tude of  Havana,  and  partly  in  building  a 
new  furnace  for  boiling  sugar.  From 
hence  they  intended  to  co  to  Vera  Cruz, 
GrovcL  tbat  place,  through  Mexico  and  Aca- 
pulco,  to  me  Philippine  islands,  and  from 
thence,  if  possible,  through  Bombav^  Bas- 
9ora  and  Aleppo,  to  Constantinople ;  but 
Alse  reports  m  rc^gard  to  Baudin*8  journey 
Inducea  them  to  alter  their  plan.  The 
American  newspapers  represented,  that 
this  French  navigator  would  go  first  from 
France  to  Buenos  Avres,  af^rwards  sail 
round  cape  Horn,  and  thence  proceed  to 
the  coasts  of  Chile  and  Peru.  HumlK)ldt 
bad,  at  his  departure  from  Paris'  in  1798, 
promised  the  museum,  as  well  as  captain 
Haudin,  that,  if  the  French  eacpedition 
should  take  effect  during  the  course  of 
his  journey,  he  w^ould  unite  himself  there- 
to. Conformably  to  this  promise,  he  sent 
has  manuscripts,  and  the  collections  which 
he  had  made  in  1799  and  1800,  immedi- 
ately to  Enrope,  where  tliey  arrived  safe, 
with  the  exception  of  a  third  part  of 
the  collections,  which  sufibrcd  shipwreck. 
He  then  hired  a  vessel  in  tlie  hari)or  of 
Betabam  to  go  to  Carthagcna,  and  from 


thenoe  he  intended  going  acro»  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  to  Uie  Southern 
ocean.  In  March,  1801,  he  left  Betabam, 
sailed  along  the  southern  part  of  the  island 
of  CubA,  imd  took  astronomical  observa- 
tions of  different  points  in  the  group  of 
islands  called,  the  jardin  del  Rey,  together 
with  the  landing  places  in  the  harror  of 
Trinidad.  He  remained  a  short  time  at 
Rio  Sinu,  where  no  botanist  had  ever  before 
collected  spedmois.  Humboldt  afterwards 
observed  the  echpee  of  the  moon  which 
took  place  March  25, 1801.  As  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  did  not  permit  them  to  sail 
from  Panama  to  Guayaquil,  thev  aban- 
doned the  plan  of  passing  over  the  isth- 
mus. The  wish  to  find  the  celebrated 
mtifina,  induced  the  tiraveUers  to  spend 
some  weeks  in  the  forests  of  Tiuhaco, 
which  were  adorned  with  the  most  splen- 
dkl  flowers,  lliey  then  descended .  the 
river  Magdalena,  of  which  Humboklt 
sketched  a  chart,  while  Bonpland  spent 
his  time  in  studying  the  productions  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  such  as  Ae/icomo, 
pstfchobiOf  mdadomti^  myrodia  and  (fycho^ 
tna  emUca,  From  Honda,  where  they 
landed,  they  travelled  by  difficult  paths, 
through  forests  of  oak  and  woods  of  me- 
Uutoma  and  cinchona^  to  Sanm  F^-de- 
Bogota,  the  capital  of  New  Grenada.  Tho 
splendid  coHecdons  of  Mutis,  the  waterfall 
of  Tequendama,  the  mining  works  of 
Mariquita,  Santa  Aima  and  De  Zipagnira, 
thenaturaJ  bridge  of  Icouonzo— two  rocks 
separated  from  each  oth^r  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  supporting  another  trembling 
m  the  air, — all  these  curious  and  remarka- 
ble objects  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
travellei;s  till  September.  1801.  Notwith- 
standing the  unfiivorablo  rainy  season, 
they  travelled  to  Quito,  then  descended  to 
the  valley  of  the  river  Magdalena,  crossed 
the  Andes  at  ^uindiu,  where  the  snow- 
capped summits  of  ToHna  reared  them- 
selves in  the  mid^  of  forests  of  storax, 
passion-flowers,  resembling  trees  in  siz^, 
nambusas  and  wax-palms.  When  tbey 
arrived,  barefooted  ond  wet,  at  tlie  valley 
of  the  river  Cauca,  they  rested  at  Cnrtaffo 
and  Buga,  and  wandered  throngh  the 
province  of  Cboco,  the  region  of  the 
metal  platina.  They  now  ascended  to  Po- 
payon,  at  the  foot  of  the  snow-capped  vol- 
canoes of  Purece  and  Sotara,  throuffh 
Caleto  and  the  gold-washings  of  Quui- 
chao.  The  thennometer,  in  this  remark- 
able climate,  always  stood  at  17® — 19°  of 
Reaumur  (70°— 74*^  Fahrenheit).  They 
ascended  at  this  time,  though  with  labori- 
ous exertions,  to  the  crater  of  the  volcano 
Purace,  the  mouth  of  which  is  full  of 
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boiling  water,  and,  in  the  midst  of  snow, 
sends  out  a  constant  vapor  of  suiphureted 
hydrogen.  They  then  passed  on,  avoiding 
the  poisonous  valley  of  Patia,  over  the 
steep  Cordilleias  of  Almaguec,  to  Pasto, 
and  traveled  through  Groachucal  over  the 
mountainous  plains  otthe  proi^ce  de  los 
Pastos.  After  four  numdA  of  great  fatigue, 
they  at  length  reached  the  cities  of  Ibem. 
and  Quito  ini  the  southern  hemisphere. 
They  arrived  at  the  iatter  ciQr,  distinguish- 
ed rar  the  superior  education  of  its  inhab- 
itants, Jan.  6|  1802.  Th^  continued 
their  geolpgical  and '  botanical  surveys 
eight  or  nine  months  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  remarkable  for  its  hu^  mountains, 
its  vi^canoes,  its  vegetation,  its  old  monu- 
ments, but  more  especially  for  the  man- 
ners of  its  former  inhabitantSr  They  as- 
cended twice  to  the  crater  of  the  volcano 
Pichincha,  where  they  performed  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  the  composition  or  the 
air,  its  electrical,  magnetical  and  hvgro- 
scopical  aualities,  its  elasticity,  and  the 
degree  or  temperamre  of  boning  water. 
Meantime  they  made  several  excursions 
to  the  mountains  of  Antiaana,  Cotopaxi, 
Tunguragua  and  Chimborazo,  whose  tope 
are  coveted  with  perpetual  snow.  These- 
ogno8ti<^  character  of  the  Andes  was  luso 
a  subject  ofth«r  particular  attention.  The 
trigonometrical  and  barometrical  meas- 
urements of  Humboldt  have  fully  proved 
that  some  of  theee  volcanoes  have  sunk 
conaidenibly  since  1753,  and  with  this  re- 
sult the  obs^ations  of  the  inhabiumts  per- 
fecdy  coineide.  At  the  same  time,  Hum- 
boldt was  convinced  that  all  these  great 
masses  were  formed  hv  ciystallization. 
Charles  Montufor,  son  of  the  marquis  of 
Selvalegre  of  Quito,  a  man  passionately 
devoted  to  science,  in  January,  1802,  join- 
ed our  travellers,  and  accompanied  diem 
throughout  their  remaining  expeditions  to 
Peru  and  Mexico,  Beinf  &vored  by  tk- 
cumstances,  they  adcenoed  the  summits 
of  the  most  remarkable  mountains,  to  a 
height  hitherto  never  reached.  They  as- 
cended Chimborazo,  June  23, 1802, 3096 
toisee,  18^6  Fr.  feet  (3485  feet  hiffher  than 
Condamine  reached,  in  1745)  wove  the 
siir&ce  of  the  sea.  The  blood  started 
from  their  eyes,  lips  and  gums,  and  thev 
became  almost  torpid  through  cold.  A 
narrow,  deep  valley  hindered  them  from 
reaching  the  most  remote  summit  of 
Chimborazo,  which  was  about  234  toises 
(or  1344  feet)  hi^er.  From  Quito  they 
proceeded  to  die  river  Amazon  and  Trina, 
m  the  expectation  of  obaerving  there  the 
transit  or  Mercury  over  tlie  sun's  dkk. 
l^ey  viated  the  ruins  of  Lactacunga, 


Hamhato  and  Rio  Banter— a  amnxrx 
which  was  ovawhebned,  Feb.  7, 1797,  b^r 
a  terrible  earthquake^went  duon^  the 
snowy  fields  of  Asponay  to  Cuen^  and 
thence  through  the  Patamo  of  Saraguro 
to  JLoxa,  where,  in  the  forests  of  €kiiiza- 
nama  and  Malacatos,  the^  made  valuable 
obeervations  on  the  Peruvian  bark.  From 
Loxa  they  proceeded  throu^  Aymwuca, 
and  Qouncabamba  to  Peru,  passing  oner 
the  lofty  Andes^  in  order  to  reach  the  nwtr 
Amazon.,  They  saw  the  spleodBd  mii» 
of  ^e  road  of  Yega,  vi^faich  pasBee  ovvr 
the  p<»phyry  rocks  of  the  Andes,  between 
13  and  1800  toises  hkh,  fimn  Coseo  to 
AsBonay,  and  is  provided  vnth  iims  and 
public  fountains.  At  the  viOtfe  of  Cba- 
maya,they  embariLod  onaraft, followed  the 
course  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  into 
the  Amazon,  and  ascertained  the  i|8lniiioiii- 
ical  situadon  of  then*  junction.  As  Con- 
damine had  embarked  upon  the  Ai—ymi, 
below  Quehrada  de  Chuchunga,  and  like- 
wise had  not.  ascertained  any  hiegHude 
except  at  the  mouth  of  die  Rio  Nopo, 
Humboldt  followed  the  Amazon  t3  the 
cataract  Rentewa,  and,  at  Tomepaida, 
drew  up  an  accurate  plan  of  this  unknown 
part  or  the  river.  Bonpland  had,  in  ihe 
inean  time,  eamloyed  himself  in  botanical 
researches.  Now,  for  the  fifth  time,  oar 
tmvellers  passed  the  Andes,  in  order  to 
return  throuffh  Montan  and  Peru.  They 
determined  die  poim  when  the  ma^^Ktic 
needle  of  Borda  showed  the  middle 
point  of  decMnadon,  although  under  the 
seventh  degree  oif  soudi  kdtude,  and  ex- 
ammed  the  rich  mines  of  Hualgnayiok, 
where  silver  is  found  2000  toises  above 
the  surfiice  of  the  sea.  From  Caxamarca^ 
which  is  celebrated  for  jta  badis  and  ruins, 
they  descended  to  Tnudlki,  in  die  nca^h- 
bornood  of  which  are  included  the  raint; 
of  the  immense  Peruvian  city,  Manalefae, 
decocated  with  pyramids,  in  Itoeof  wrbicb, 
in  the  18th  centurv,  was  ftNind  beaixen 

gold  to  die  vahie  of  more  than  AfiOOfiOO 
vres.  On  this  westerly  descent  of  the 
Andes,  they  bad,  for  die  first  time,  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  of 
that  long  and  narrow  valley  where  rain 
and  thunder  are  unkno¥m.  Theyfcdkyw- 
ed  the  barren  coasts  of  the  southcvn  ocean 
through -Santa  and  Quanney  to  Liaaa» 
where  Humb(^dt  waa  so  fortunate  ns  to 
'  observe  pretty  accurately,  in  the  baiixMr  of 
Callao  de  Lima,  the-  termination  ot  Mer- 
cury's transit  over  the  suii.  In  January, 
1803,  our  travellers  took  passage  for  Qoay- 
.aquil,  a  harbor  upon  the  bank  of  a  migbStr 
river,  Mrfaere  pums,^  pfaimaria,  tabemie- 
montana  and  banana  plants  ajn^ear  in  in- 
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descnbable  splendor.  AAer  30  days,  they 
reached  Acapulco.  Although  Humboldt 
wished  vexy  much  to  hasten  his  return  to 
Europe,  yet  the  beauty  of  New  Spain,  the 
hospitality  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  fear 
of  the  black  vomit,  then  nrevalent  at  Vera 
Cruz,  induced  him  to  delay  his  departure 
till  the  middle  of  vrinter*.  Afterwards 
they  employed  themselves  in  the  exami- 
natum  of  punts,  of  the  air,  the  hourly  va- 
riations Of  the  barometer,  the  appearances 
of  the  magnet,  and  especially  the  longitude 
of  Acapulco,  and  then  departed  fer  Mexi- 
co. Tney  passed  through  the  sultry  val- 
leys of  Miescala  and  Papegayo,  where  the 
thermometer  stood,  in  the  shade,  at  32° 
of  R^umur  (104°  Fahrenheit) ;  traversed 
the  lofly  plains  of  Chilpanzlugo,  Theuilo- 
tepec  and  Tasco,  where  oalu,  cypresses, 
£r  trees  and  European  grain  flourished  in 
a  mild  climate.  Here  they  visited  the 
mining  works  of  Tasco,  where  the  veins 
of  olver  appear  alternately  in  limestone 
and  mica  slate,  and  contain  within  them 
gypsum  in  kunins.  In  April,  1803,  they 
ascended  through  Cuemaraca  and  the 
fbfls  of  Cuchilaqua  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
which  is  veiy  pleasantly  situated,  and  is 
distinguished  fiom  all  tlie  cities  of  the  new 
worM  by  its  scientific  institutions.  A^r 
a  residence  of  some  months,  during  which 
Humbddt  coirected  the  longitude  of  Mex- 
ico, our  travellers  visited  the  celebrated 
mining  works  of  Moran  and  Real  del 
Monte,  where  the  mines  of  Bisco^  have 
alreadv  yielded  to  the  count  of  Regia 
several  nullions  of  dollars.  They  then  ex- 
amined the  obstdktn  of  Oyarael,  which  lies 
imbedded  in  the  kyera  of  pearlstone  and 
porphyry^  and  served  the  former  inhabit- 
BBts  for  knives.  This  whole  country  is 
fun  of  basaltic  blocks:  amygdaloid  and 
secondary  calcareous  formations  afiford  the 
most  striking  appearances  for  the  con- 
flideratkm  of  the  seologist.  These  Del 
Rio,  a  scholar  of  Werner,  had  already  an- 
alyzed. In  1803,  they  visited  the  southern 
part  of  the  kingdom.  They  directed  their 
researches  to  Hunhuetoca,  and  went 
thence  through  Queretano,  Salamanca, 
and  the  finimil  plains  of  Yrapuato,  to 
Gtianaxuato,  whose  mines  are  &r  more 
considerable  than  those  of  Potoo.  They 
were  here  occupied,  during  the  ^a<;e  of 
two  months,  with  measurements  and  geo- 
lopcal  investigations,  examined  the  baths 
of^Comagillos,  mdiose  temperature  is  11° 
R6aumur  (about  2S°  Fahrenheit),  higher 
than  that  or  those  in  the  Philippine  islands, 
and  then  went  through  the  valley  of  St. 
Jago  to  Valladolid,  the  capital  of  the  for- 
mer kingdom  of  Mechoacan.     Thence 
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Ihey  descended,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant autuijjinal  rains,  into  the  plains  of 
Jorulo,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  where, 
in  1759,  a  volcano  of  1494  feet  in  height 
was  raised,  in  a  single  night,  fix>m  the  sur- 
ftce  of  the  earth,  m  the  xmdst  of  more 
than  2000  small  openings,  which  are  stiU 
smoking.  Hiey  descended  to  the  bottom 
of  the  crater,  the  air  of  which  vras  verr 
strongly  charged  with  carbonic  acid, 
whicn  they  analyzed.  From  the  pleasant 
and  fruitful  kingdom  of  Mechoacan,  th^ 
returned  throu^  die  elevated  plains  of 
Tolucca  to  Mexico^  At  Tolucca,  they 
visited  the  wonderfhl  hand-tree,  the 
ehdrantkost^anon  of  Cervantes,  of  which, 
once  the  most  ancient  times,  there  has 
existed  but  one  specimen.  At  Mexico, 
thev  employed  themselves  in  airanging 
dienr  heibariums  and  geological  collec- 
tions, in  calculating  the  measurements 
which  they  had  made,  and  on  the  geologi- 
cal atlas,  for  which  Humboldt  had  taken 
sketches.  They  left  this  city  in  January, 
1804,  in  order  to  explore  the  eastern  de- 
chvities  of  tlie  Corduleras,  and  made  geo- 
metrical measurements  of  both  the  volca- 
noes of  Puebla,  Popocatepetl  and  Itzac- 
cihuatL  Thev  then  passed  on  through 
Perote  to  Xalapa.  Notwithstanding  the 
deep  snow  which  covered  it,  Hunaooidt 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  Cofiie,  which  ex- 
ceeds in  height  the  Vesk  of  Teneriffe  by 
162  toisee,  and  determined  its  situation  by 
observations  made  on  the  spot.  He  also 
took  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  Peak 
of  Orizana.  After  a  pkiuBant  tour  in 
this  country,  our  travellera  descended  to 
the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  escaped  the  black 
vonut,  which  then  extensively  prevailed, 
and  embmrked  on  board  a  Spanish  frigate 
for  Havana,  where  diey  again  took  pos- 
session of  their  collecdons,  which  bad 
been  deposited  there  in  1800.  They  re- 
mained nere  ^o  months,  when  they  set 
sail  fer  Philadelphia,  which  they  reached, 
afler  a  passage  of  33  days.  Here  and  at 
Washington,  they  remained  two  months, 
and  amved  in  Europe  August,  1804. 
TTje  rich  collections  which  they  brought 
with  them  are  unique  in  their  kinds,  and 
of  inestimable  value :  they  contain,  among 
otlier  things,  6300  kinds  of  plants.  The 
account  of^eir  travels,  and  of  dieir  impor- 
tant results,  Humboldt  published  in  the 
splendid  work  which  appeared  at  Parie^ 
Hamburg  and  London,  1810  et  seo^  Foycwe 
ikHundHMdB<mfiand[grmd  folio),  ^ 
first  division  of  which  is  devoted  to  gen- 
eral physics  and  to  an  account  of  their 
journey.  The  first  part  of  this  account  is 
contained  in  the  numbens  already  publish- 
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ed,  und^  the  separate  tide  of  Vws  des 
CordOUrea  H  Monumau  des  Pewoles  de 
VAmhiquAy  and  is  adorned  with  5u  or  60 
engravings.  The  second  division  relates 
to  zoolof^  and  comparative  anatomy ;  the 
third  contains  a  political  essay  on  New 
Spain ;  the  fourth  18  devoted  to  astronomy ; 
the  fifth  to  mineralogy  and  magnetism, 
and  the  sixth  to  hotany.  The  whole  se- 
ries, which  consists  of  12  volumes,  4to., 
3  volumes,  fbho,  vnth  two  coDections  of 
maps,  and  one  of  picturesque  engravings, 
IS  justly  called,  by  a  competent  judge,  ''a 
work  of  gigantic  extent  and  richness,  to 
which  the  modem  literature  of  Europe 
chn  hardly  ofier  a  paraUel."  Humboldt 
has  since,  with  Gay-Lussac  in  Puis,  rec- 
tified the  theory  of  the  situation  of  the 
magnetic  equator,  and  laid  before  the 
academy  of  sciences,  in  1817,  his  chart  Of 
the  remarkable  course  of  the  river  Ormo- 
co.  In  October,  1818,  he  visited  London, 
where  it  is  said  the  allied  powers  reauest- 
ed  him  to  sketch  a  plan  of  the  political 
situation  of  the  South  American  people. 
For  the  execution  of  his  plan  to  under- 
take a  scientific  journey  to  the  East  In- 
<Mes^and  Hiibet,  the  kmg  of  Prossia,  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  November,  1818,  graft- 
ed him  a  yearly  pension  of  12,000  dollars, 
and  the  use  of  the  necessary  instru- 
ments. But  this  journey  was  abandoned. 
Humboldt  lived  many  vears  in  Paris,  de- 
voted to  the  sciences,  till,  in  the  winter  of 
1822,  he  vras  called  to  Verona  to  accom- 
pany the  king  of  Prussia  on  his  journey 
through  Italy.  His  residence  at  Naples 
was  the  cause  of  his  inquiries  into  the  for- 
mation of  volcanoes,  the  result  of  vdiieh 
he  gave  to  the  public  in  a  small  essay.  In 
the  latterpart  of  1826,  he  returned  ftoai 
Paris  to  Beriin.  In  1829,  he  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Northern  Asia,  as  fiu-  as  to  the  con- 
fines of  China,  in  which  he  was  much  as- 
sisted by  the  Russian  government,  which 
wished  to  obtain,  throu^  him,  more  accu- 
rate information  respecting  Uie  character 
and  contents  of  the  Ural  mountains.  Since 
'  his  return,  he  has  communicated  several 
pieces  of  hi^ily  interesting  information 
connected  with  his  joumev.  According 
to  the  latest  accounts,  Humboldt  has  gone 
on  a  semi-diplomatic  mission  firom  Prussia 
to  Paris.* 
HuMK,  David,  an  eminent  historian  and 

*  The  emperor  of  Ruwia  has  lately  presented 
him  with  a  ma^ificeot  vase  of  aveDtanne.  The 
mbstance  is  said  to  be  confined  to  Siberia,  and, 

£  transparency  and  variety  of  tint,  crystalline 
leness  of  texture,  and  susceptibility  of  IKcfa  pol- 
ish, to  resemble  the  finest  sort  of  a^te.  The  vase 
m  eight  feet  hi^,  of  an  aoti<}ue  shape,  with  carved 
asms  of  massive  gold. 


philosoj^er,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1711.  His  ikthervras  a  descendant  of  the 
fiimHy  of  the  earl  of  Home,  but  not  opu- 
lent, and  the  subject  of  this  ardcle  bemg 
his  youngest  son,  his  fortune  was  veiy 
smaiL  I^ng  his  fiitha-  in  his  InfiuK^, 
he  veas  brought  up  under  the  care  of  hv 
mother,  a  woman  of  singular  merit,  md 
was  destined  bjr  his  &mi]y  for  the  kw; 
but  his  passion  knt  literattire  Ynsao  strong 
that  he  could  not  confine  himself  to  pro- 
fessional  studies,  and,  as  he  observes  in 
his  memoirs,  while  his  fiimily  fimcied  him 
to  be  poring  over  Voet  and  Viimius,  be 
vmas  occupi^  with  CicerD  and  VugiL  In 
1734,  he  visited  Bristol,  with  recommen- 
dations to  some  eminent  merchantB ;  but 
he  vnis  as  little  disposed  to  commerce  at 
to  law,  and  resolved  to  retire  to  some  [icd- 
vinctal  town  of  France,  with  the  intentioa 
of  prosecuting  his  literaiy  ptnsuits  in  pri- 
vacy, and  of  supplying,  ^  economy,  his 
pecuniary  deficiencies.  He  passed  three 
years  in  France,  in  a  manner  very  accord- 
ant with  his  own  indiiiations.  In  1737, 
he  went  to  London,  and  the  ne«t  year 
published  his  Treatise  upon  Human  Na- 
ture, the  entire  neglect  of  vt^ch  proved  a 
severe  mordfication.  In  1742,  he  ninted 
at  Edinburgh  his  E^ssay^  Moral,  Political 
and  Literary,  which,  owing  to  their  more 
popular  form  and  elecance  of  style,  were 
veiY  favorably  received.  In  1745,  he  took 
up  his  residence  with  the  young  marquis  of 
Annandale,  to  whom  he  acted  as  a  sort  of 
guardian— an  office  which  was  rendered 
necessary  by  that  nobleman^s  bmltb  and 
state  of  mind.  He  remained  in  dtis  situa- 
tion for  a  year,  and  then  stood  candidate 
for  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy 
at  Edinburgh ;  but,  althourii  strongly  sup- 
ported, he  was  excluded  T^  the  negative 
of  the  presbyteiy,  in  conseouenoe  of  his 
known  scepticism.  In  1746,  he  accom- 
pmied  general  Sinclair,  as  Ins  secretaiy, 
m  an  expedition  designed  against  Canada, 
but  which  ended  in  an  attack  upon  the 
French  coast;  and,  in  1747,  attended  the 
same  officer  in  a  militaiy  embassy  to  fba 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.  HavJDjif 
be^i  led  to  imasine  that  the  neglect  of  his 
IVeatise  upon  Human  Nature  <»iginated 
from  its  too  diy  and  systematic  fonn,  he 
cast  the  first  part  of  thle  work  anew,  and 
caused  it  to  be  published^  while  he  wa^ 
abroad,  with  the  title  of  an  Inquiry  con- 
cerning the  Human  Und^!standing.  It, 
however,  attracted  veiy  little  more  notice 
than  at  first,  and,  on  his  retum,  the  author 
retired  to  Scotland,  vdiere  he  resided  two 
years.  In  1751,  he  repaired  to  the  nue- 
tr^iolis,  where,  in  the  next  year,  be  pub- 
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liflhed  his  Polkical  Diacounes,  which  were 
at  oDce  well  received.  Nearly  about  the 
same  time,  appeared  his  Inquiry  concern- 
ing the  Principles  of  Morale— «  woik  (hat 
he  himself  deems  ^  incomparably  his  best," 
but  which  met  with  but  little  attention* 
In  1752,  he  obtained  the  impointment  of 
fibrarian  to  the  &culty  of  advocates  at 
Edinburdi,  which,  by  affording  him  the 
command  of  a  large  and  curious  collection 
of  books,  seems  to  have  inspired  him  with 
the  idea  of  writmg  histoir.  The  Histoiy 
of  England,  under  the  House  of  Stuart, 
of  which  a  <}uarto  volume  appeared  in 
1754,  to  use  his  own  language,  was  receiv- 
ed "  with  one  cry  of  reproach,  disappro- 
bation, and  even  detestation."  He  attrib- 
utes this  reception  to  his  &vonible  treat- 
ment of  Charles  I  and  lord  Strafford,  but 
it  vnis  much  more  owing  to  his  equally 
contemptuous  mention  of  the  opposing 
religious  parties;  which,  as  far  as  they 
were  sincerely  actuated  by  their  opinion& 
be  regards  as,  little  more  than  votaries  of 
Aiperstition  on  the  one  side,  and  of  enthu- 
siaam  on  the  other.  The  woiic  was  there- 
ibre  not  only  decried,  but  nedected ;  and, 
bad  not  a  war  broken  out  netween  the 
two  countries,  the  author  would  have 
again  retired  to  France.  His  constitu- 
tional equanimity,  however,  gradually  pre- 
vailed, and  he  resolved  to  proceed  m  his 
task;  in  the  mean  time,  he  published  his 
Natural  Histoiy  of  Relkion,  and  other 
pieces^  the  first  of  which  was  answered 
by  Warburton,  in  the  name  of  doctor 
Hurd.  In  1756^  he  published  the  second 
volume  of  his  hi^^iy,  which  emlnaced 
the  period  fix)m  Charies  II  to  the  revolu- 
tion, and  was  comparatively  well  received. 
He  now  resolved  to  take  a  vrider  ranffe, 
and,  in  1759,  published  his  Histoiy  of  Uie 
House  of  Tuaor,  which  excited  almost  as 
much  clamor  against  him  as  his  first  vol- 
ume. His  reputation  as  a  hist<»ian,  how- 
ever, gradually  increased,  and  he  was  en- 
coun^ed  to  complete  his  work  fix>m  the 
earliest  period,  which  he  accomplished,  in 
two  adchtional  volumes,  in  1761 ;  and  his 
Histoiy  of  En^and  became  thenceforth  a 
standard  book  Although  fi^ee  from  the 
narrow  partialities  and  prejudices  which 
80  frequently  influence  national  historians, 
and  emaiged  and  philosophieal  in  his  gen- 
eral views  of  events  and  characters,  his  re- 
searches into  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  English  constitution  are  wanting  both 
in  depm  and  accuracy.  He  h^  too 
sweepingly  regarded  the  liberty  of  the 
country  as  of  modem  date,  and  the  mere 
result  of  concessions  finom  the  sovereign, 
and  has  sometimes  even  colored  facts  to 


support  that  conduaion.  His  pvedilectioD 
for  the  house  of  Stuart  has  also  made  hhn 
somewhat  unfiiir  to  that  of  Tudor,  and 
still  more  to  the  real  patriotism  of  the  mo- 
tives of  many  of  those  who  soufi^htto  curb 
the  high  pretensions  and  baleful  extent  of 
prerogative  so  immudently  claimed  by 
that  unhappy  fkmily.  Widk  every  abate- 
ment, however,  his  reputation  stands  high, 
and,  aided  by  his  clear  style, — ^which,  al- 
though sometimes  incorrect,  and  exhibitinff 
Grallicisms,  is  frequently  eloquent,  and  a£ 
ways  agreeable, — ^will  probably  remain  so. 
The  copy  money  received  for  his  History, 
added  to  a  considerable  pendon  obtidned 
firom  the  crown  by  the  interest  of  lord 
Bute,  finally  secured  him  independence, 
and  he  was  about  to  retire  from  liis  native 
country,  when  he  was  invited  by  the  eari 
of  Hertford,  then  proceeding  as  ambassa^ 
dor  to  Paris,  to  attend  him,  with  a  view  of 
ultimately  becoming  the  secretary  of  the 
embassy.  He  accordingly  accompanied 
that  nobleman  to  France,  and  received  the 
expected  appointment  He  was  also  &r- 
ther  gratified  b^  a  most  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion in  the  Parisian  circles,  in  his  charac- 
ter of  historian  and  philosopher.  He  re- 
mained char^  tPaffinreSy  after  the  depart- 
nre  of  lord  Hertford,  in  1756,  and  return- 
ed to  England  in  1766,  accompanied  by 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  to  whom  he  be- 
haved with  a  delicacy  and  ^nerosity  whicb 
that  eccentric  oerson  repaid  with  lus  usual 
ingratitude  ana  suspicion.  Mr.  Hume,  in 
1767,  became  under-eecretaiy  of  state, 
under  general  Conway,  which  poet  he 
held  until  the  resignation  of  that  minister, 
in  1769.  He  then  finally  retired  to  Edin- 
bur^ ;  and  having,  by  this  time,  realized 
a  thousand  per  annum,  he  drew  round 
him  a  chosen  set  of  suitable  associates^ 
among  whom  he  lived,  ffeneiaUy  admired 
and  respected.  He  died  Aug.  &,  1776^  in 
the  65th  year  of  his  age.  Doctor  Adam 
Smith  depictures  him  as  charitable,  gen- 
erous, urbane,  and  possessed  of  a  degree 
of  gayety  and  good  humor  which  is  sel- 
dom attendant  on  students,  so  perseverinff 
as  Mr.  Hume.  This  temper  even  evinced 
itself  on  his  death-bed,  and  it  will  be  as 
difficuk  to  deny  the  hififa  personal  moral 
claims  of  this  writer,  mvored  as  he  was 
with  the  rare  talent  of  self-command,  as 
the  vigor  and  acuteneas  of  his  inteltoct 
He  doubtless  takes  the  lead  among  mod- 
em philosophical  sceptics,  and,  while 
open  to  the  objections  to  which  that  sys- 
tem of  philosophizing  will  ever  be  liable, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  have  upheld  it  with 
distinguished  ability. 
lIvMB,  Joseph,  esquire,  bom  in  1777,  ia 
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a  Dative  of  Montrose,  in  Scotland,  and 
was  educated  to  the  medical  profession. 
Afler  completing  his  education,  be  went 
out  to  Inma,  as  a8sistant-8urgfK>n  in  the 
company's  service^  to  the  presidency  of 
Calcutta.  The  appointment  of  surgeon 
in  India  is  veiy  lucrative ;  but  the  abilities, 
which  Mr.  Hume  exhibited,  procured  him 
other  advantageous  appointments,  as  a 
coiumissaiy,and  also  as  rernan  translator. 
He  was  also  agent  to  a  very  lucrative  con- 
tract, taken  by  some  of  his  fiiends.  From 
these  various  sources,  he  accumulated  an 
easy  and  independent  fortune,  with  which 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  in  1808. 
He  soon  afier  visited  Portugal  and  Greece, 
and  in  1812,  was  elected  member  of  par- 
liament He  is  generally  distinguished  in 
the  house  of  conmions  by  the  appellation 
of  the  honorable  member  for  Aberdeen. 
As  soon  as  be  v?as  returned  to  the  house 
of  commons,  he  began  to  apply  himself  to 
the  public  accounts.  He  saw  in  what 
they  were  defective,  and,  by  repeated  mo- 
tions in  the  house,  he  has  obtamed  such  a 
mass  of  information,  as  no  one,  we  beheve, 
but  himself  ever  procured.  The  motions 
he  has  brought  forward,  and  the  speeches 
which  he  mis  made,  on  the  subiect  of 
finance,  show  him  to  be  one  of  the  best 
financiers  in  the  house  of  commons.  He 
\iaA  exposed  the  extravagance  of  govern- 
ment, nas  dragged  forth  to  public  view 
the  dirty  jobs,  and  thrown  much  light 
over  a  busmess  hitherto  involved  in  dark- 
ness. The  city  of  London  has,  with  oth- 
er corporations,  bestowed  on  him  their 
freedom.  Great  efibrts  have  been  made 
in  the  house  to  browbeat  him,  and,  out  of 
the  house,  to  write  him  down ;  but  he  stands 
,  on  ground  too  strong  to  fear  the  attacks  of 
his  opponents.  It  is  said  thiit  tlie  corre- 
sponaence  into  which  he  has  been  led  by 
his  exertions  to  promote  financial  reforms, 
has  compelled  him  to  keep  on  foot  an 
establishment  of  clerks  equal  to  what  the 
business  of  a  first  rate  merchant  requires. 
Hummel,  John  Nepomuk,  one  of  the 
first  living  pianists  and  composers,  was 
bom  1778,  at  Presburg,  and  i^eceived  in- 
struction in  music  from  his  father.  At 
the  age  of  seven  years,  he  had  already 
attracted  notice  in  Vienna,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  Mozart,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  disffust  at  giving  lessons,  offered  to  in- 
struct Uie  boy,  on  condition  that  the  pupil 
should  be  trusted  entbrely  to  hisx»re  and 
management  Hummel  enjoyed  his  in- 
struction in  1787,  1788,  after  which  he 
began  to  travel  %vith  his  father  tlirough 
Gennany,  Denmark,  Scotland  (where  he 
puUishcd  )m  first  compo^tions,  Varia- 


tions for  the  Piano-fbite),  England  and 
HoHand.  Except  Mozart  himsS^  no  one 
had  displayed  so  much  power,  or  met 
with  80  much  applause.  Hummel  was 
then  engaged  by  prince  Esterhazy,  who 
was  particularly  fond  of  church  muac; 
and  his  first  mass  received  the  entire  ap- 
probation of  Haydn.  In  1811,  he  left  the 
service  of  the  prince,  and  gave  lessons,  in 
Vienna,  on  the  piano,  on  much  bis  power 
of  improvisation  excited  V^  adraiiiation. 
Hummel  is  particulariy  distinguished  as 
an  instrumental  composer.  He  has  com- 
posed  a  ^reat  many  variations^  fiigues, 
sonatas,  tnos,  rondos,  ballads,  sonjgs  and 
pot-pourrisy  sacred  music,  and  all  kinds  of 
dances  (among  others  three  ballets),  com- 
ic and  other  operas,  two  hi^  masses,  &c. 
His  greatest  compoations  are  his  two 
great  piano  concertos. 

HuMMiivG  -  Bird  (trodtUuBy  These 
beautiful  birds,  which  may  be  termed  the 
eems  of  animated  nature,  are  peculiar  to 
America,  and  almost  exclusively  tropical 
They  are  distingtushed  by  their  long  and 
slender  bill,  and  attenuate  and  retractile 
tongue,  which  is  divided  into  two  fila- 
ments firom  the  middle  to  die  tip.  Tbey 
feed  on  honey,  though  they  are  also 
insectivorous.  Their  iught  is  extremelj 
rapid,  and^  whilst  feeding,  they  remam 
doised  in  the  aur  by  means  of  the  hori- 
zpntal  nK>tion  of  their  wings,  which  pro- 
duces a  humming  noise,  whence  their 
common  name  is  derived.  The  genus 
trochUus  is  very  extenaive.  We  have, 
however,  only  one  species  in  the  U. 
States,  the  T.  colu&ru,  belonging  to  die 
sub^us  jneUintfia  (Bris.)^  or  those  havinc 
straight  bills.  This  well  known  and 
splendid  litde  bird  arrives  in  Pennsylvania 
towards  the  end  of  April,  and  b^ns  to 
build  its  nest  early  in  Mav.  Tliis  is 
usually  fixed  on  the  upper  side  of  a  hori- 
zontal branch,  seldom  above  10  feet  firom 
the  ground.  It  is  hemispherical,  and  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  lined  with  veeetsble 
down,  and  covered  externally  with  lichen. 
The  female  lays  two  egffs  of  a  white  col- 
or. The  humming-bira  is  veiy  fimd  of 
tubular  flowers,  imrticularly  those  of  the 
trumpet  vine.  When  he  alights,  he  al- 
vrays  prefera  the  nnall  dead  twigs  of  a 
tree  or  bush,  where  he  drrases  and  ar- 
ranges his  plumage  with  great  dexterity. 
His  only  note  is  a  angle  chirp,  not  louder 
thantliat  of  a  cricket  The  humming- 
bird is  veiy  unscible,  two  males  scaro^ 
ever  meeting  without  a  contest  ensuine. 
They  will  also  attack  buxls  of  a  nsuch 
larger  size,  as  wrens  or  king-birds,  and 
sometimes  have  ccmtests  fbr  a  &vorite 
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flower  with  the  humble-bee.  From  &e 
beau^  of  this  bird,  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  domesticate  them,  but  un- 
flUccessfliUy,  though  they  have  been  kept 
Ihnn  three  to  lour  months  with  atten- 
tion.    They  are  exceedingly  susceptible 


of  cold,  and  droop  and  die  when  deprived 
of  the  animating  influence  of  the  sun^  rays. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  insects 
fbim  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their 
Ibod.  They  begin  to  redre  south  in  Sep- 
tember, and,  in  November,  take  refuge, 
for  the  winter,  in  Florida.  The  hum- 
ming-bird is  three  inches  and  a  half  In 
length,  and  four  and  a  quarter  in  extent 
The  whole  back,  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
aides  under  the  wmgs,  tail  coverts^  and 
two  middle  feathers  of  the  ta^  are  of  a 
rich  goklen  green ;  the  tail  is  fori^ed,  and, 
as  wdl  as  the  wings,  of  a  deep  brownish 
purple ;  the  bill  and  eyes  are  black ;  but 
what  constitutes  their  chief  ornament,  is 
the  «)lendor  of  the  feathers  of  the  throat, 
which,  when  viewed  in  a  proper  light, 
rival  the  ruby  in  brilliancy.  These  feath- 
«nB  are  of  smgular  strength  and  texture, 
lying  cUme  together,  like  scales,  and  vary- 
ing, when  moved  before  the  eye,  from  a 
deep  Uack  to  a  fiery  crimson  and  buining 
onnge.  The  female  is  destitute  of  them. 
The  youni^  males  begin  to  acquire  them 
in  September.  (For  fidler  imormation, 
we  must  refer  to  Wilson,  Ail  Onu  vol.  2; 
from  which  we  have  condensed  the  above 
sketch.)  That  magnificent  work,  Le$ 
Oiseaux  Mouchesy  vividly  represents  most 
of  the  known  species. 

HuMOBAL,  in  medicine;  what  has  re- 
lation to  the  humors  or  fluids  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  humoral  patholo^  is  a  meidi- 
eal  theory  which  long  prevaued,  and  at- 
tributed all  diseases  to  irregular  chdnges 
in  the  fluid  parts  of  the  body,  without  as- 
siiming  any  influence  to  the  state  of  the 
s(%ds.  The  opposite  theory  is  that  which 
refers  eveiy  thine  to  the  nervous  energy  res- 
ident in  the  solids,  and  considers  diseases 
as  atiniiff  from  irregularities  in  their  func- 
tions. The  humoral  pathology  is  expos- 
ed, in  many  ways,  to  me  objection,  that  it 
rests  on  hypotheses,  and  is  very  partial  in 
its  views.  The  views  of  the  adherents 
of  this  theory  have  diflered  continually, 
with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  from  the 
days  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  its  neat 
su{^rterB,  down  to  very  late  times.  The 
nervous  pathology  is  also  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection of  bdng  of  a  partial  and  hypo- 
thetical character.  Of  late,  the  two  sys- 
tems have  been  blended,  and  both  fluids 
and  solids  alk>wed  a  share  in  the  changes 
of  the  body. 

40* 


HtniDBSD,  in  England ;  a  division  <ji  a 
shire  or  county.  It  vras  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  some  vniters,  because  each  hun- 
dred found  100  Jid^vswrij  or  sureties  of 
the  king's  peace,  or  100  able-bodied  men 
of  vrar.  Others  think  it  to  have  been  so 
called  because  originally  composed  of  100 
fionilies.  HundrMS  were  first  introduced 
into  England  by  Alfiied.  They  seem  to 
have  previously  existed  in  Denmaric ;  and 
in  France,  a  regulaticm  of  this  sort  wbb 
made,  above  200  years  before,  by  CloithairB 
and  Childebert,  with  a  view  of  obliging 
each  diistrict  to  answer  for  the  robbSies 
committed  in  it  Somethins  like  this  in^ 
stitution  may  be  traced  badL  to  the  an- 
cient Germans,  from  whom  were  derived 
the  Franks,  who  became  masCersof  Gaul, 
atkl  the  Saxons,  who  setded  in  England ; 
for  both  the  thing  and  the  name,  as  a  ter- 
ritorial assemblage  of  persons,  were  well 
known  to  that  WQriike  people.  By  va- 
rious statutes,  huiidreds  are  liable  to  ac- 
tions for  injuries  sustained  by  riots,  rob- 
beries, malicious  mischiefs,  &c 
Hundred  Court.  (See  Cowi$.) 
Hundred  Days.  (See  Cent  Jours.) 
HuNDSRUcx  (meaning  dog's  bad);  a 
continuation  of  the  Vosges^  of  moderate 
height,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  extending  from  east  to  west 
between  the  riven  Nahe,  Rhine  and  Mo- 
selle. The  range  is  calcareous,  and  cov- 
ered with  wood.  The  highest  elevation 
is  1600  German  feet  Flax  thrives 
well.  Some  write  the  name  HunsHUk^ 
and  derive  it  fitmi  a  colony  of  Huns 
planted  here  by  the  emperor  Gratian,  or 
from  a  renmant  of  Attila's  followers,  who 
took  refuge  here  afler  his  defeat  at  ChUons. 
Hungary  ;  the  country  of  the  Magyars, 
or  Hungarians^  as  they  were  first  called 
by  their  Sclavonic  neighbore  in  Russia. 
In  their  own  language  th^  are  called 
Magics,  and  their  origin  is  by  no  means 
precisely  ascertained.  The  older  writers 
xepreeent  them  as  derived  from  the  Huns 
of^  Attila.  A  supposed  resemblance  of 
their  kngua^  to  that  of  the  Firms  avre 
rise  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  of  Fin* 
nish  origin,  Fejer,  keeper  of  the  imiver- 
sity  libraiT  at  Festh,  derives  them  firom 
the  Parthians  (Sdeniifie  Magazine^  in 
Huii^arian,  1825),  and  Reine|w  and  Pal« 
las  found  Magyar  tribes  on  me  east  side 
of  the  Caspian.  They  appear  to  have 
emigrated  from  Asia  into  Europe  towards 
the  end  of  the  7th  century,  and,  afler  oc- 
cupying the  country  between  the  Don 
and  the  Dnieper  for  300  years,  they  vrera 
pressed  forward  by  the  Petcheneguea, 
and,  in  894,  they  entered  Hungary,  under 
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their  prince  Almas.  In  900,  under  Ar- 
pad,  son  of  Aknus^  they  completed  its  re- 
duction, after  having  conquered  the  Bul- 
garians, SclaYonians,  Wakchians,  Mora- 
vians, Germans,  Italians  Croatians,  Szek- 
lers  and  Dalmatians,  wno  then  occupied 
the  country.  The  conquered  territoiy 
was  at  first  distnbuted  only  amongst  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribes ;  but  the  duke  soon 
acquired  the  right  of  rewarding  the  cour- 
age of  the  souhers  by  the  investiture  of 
lands  without  regard  to  their  rank.  The 
Magyars  next  nmde  predatO«y  incursione 
into  the  neighboring  countries,  to  which 
they  were  chiefly  invited  by  foreign 
princes,  and  advanced  to  the  north  as  far 
as  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  to  the  west  into 
Provence,  on  the  south  to  Otranto,  and 
eastward  as  far  as  Constantmople.  These 
formidable  enemies,  whose  active  cavalry 
it  was  almost  A'ain  to  attack,  were  first  de- 
feated by  Henry  I,  tlie  Gennan  emperor, 
at  Merseburg,  in  933;  they  then  invaded 
Francouia  m  987,  and  Saxony  in  938, 
were  defeated  at  Stederbur^  imd  in  the 
Drommling  on  the  Ohra.  Their  last  in- 
cursion into  Bavaria,  954  and  9^,  termi- 
nated with  their  complete  overthrow  on 
the  Lech,  where  Otho  I,  king  of  the  Ger- 
mans, conquered  them.  They  gradually 
leamt,  fi^m  the  Sclavonians  and  Germans 
whom  they  conquered,  and  fh)m  the  pris- 
oners whom  they  had  taken  in  then:  in- 
cursions, the  tilts  of  peace,  aoiculture  and 
manufactures.  The  hospitality  of  Geysa, 
and  the  religious  zeal  of  Sarolta,  his  wife, 
did  much  to  attract  straneers,fh>m  differ- 
ent countries  and  of  dl  classes,  into  Hun- 
gary. The  Hungarians  violently  opposed 
9ie  mtroduction  of  Christianily  by  the  Wsh- 
ops  Pellegrin  of  Passau  and  Adelbert  of 
Prague,  and  Geysa  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  farther  extension  of  it  te  nis  son  Ste- 
phen, who  finally  prevail^  by  the  assitt- 
ance  of  Latin  monks  and  German  knights. 
Stephen  was  rewarded  for  his  services  in 
extirpatmg  the  heathens,  by  a  crown  from 
pope  Sylvester  II,  part  of  which  still  re- 
mains on  the  §acra  repti  HungaruB  coro- 
na, and  by  a  patriarchal  cross,  with  the 
title  of  cmosMie  king.  Thus  Stephen 
founded  the  kingdom  in  1000,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  that  period,  he 
endeavored  to  strengthen  b^  the  power  ef 
the  hierarchy  and  the  aristocracy.  He 
established  10  richly-endowed  bishoprics, 
and  divided  the  whole  empire  into  72 
counties,*  widi  an  officer  at  the  head  of 
♦  The  coanties  of  Hanffary  may  consist  6f 
two  or  more  districts.  Caen  one  has  lU  governor, 
a  vice-govenior,  who  is  collector  of  the  revenue, 
a  notary,  four  superior  and  four  inferior  Judget. 
AU  th^  civil  Officers  most  t>e  chosen  from  the 


each,  responsible  only  to  the  king,  and  is- 
vested  with  full  military  and  ci^  power. 
These  ofiloera  and  the  bishops  fimned  the 
senate  of  the  kingdom,  with  whose  cob- 
currenee  king  Stephen  granted  a  conrti- 
tution,  the  principal  features  of  which  are 
still  preserved.  The  unsettled  suite  of  the 
Buccesaon  to  the  crown,  and  tbe  conse- 
quent interference  of  neighboring  princei, 
and  of  the  Roman  coiurt,  in  the  domee^ 
concerns  of  Hungaiy,  the  inveterate  ha- 
tred of  the  Magyars  as^nst  the  fereignen^ 
who  were  fevered  by  Peter,  the  suoeeasor 
of  Stephen,  the  secret  struggle  of  pagan- 
ism with  Christianity,  and  ptuttcukriy  tbe 
arrogance  of  tbe  cler^  and  nobility,  kmg 
retarded  the  pro^nty  of  the  oounfiy. 
The  religious  zeal  and  bravery  of  Sl  La- 
dialaus,  and  the  energy  and  {nrudenee  of 
Colomann,  ehine  amidst  the  darkness  of 
this  period.  These  two  monarcfas  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  the  emfMre^  ike 
former  by  the  conquest  of  Croatia  and 
Sdavonia  (1089),  the  latter  by  the  con- 
quest of  Dalmana  (llOS).  They  asserted, 
with  firmness,  the  dignity  of  the  Hana- 
rian  crown,  and  the  independence  of  me 
nation,  against  all  foreign  attacks,  and  re- 
stored onier  and  tran<^iillity  at  home  by 
wise  laves  and  prudent  r^uationa  Tbe 
introducdon  or  German  colonistai,  fimn 
Flanders  and  Alsace,  into  Zips  and  Tho- 
sylvania,  by  Geysa  II  (1148),  had  an  im- 
portant influence  on  thope  districts;  and 
the  connexion  of  Hungary  with  CoMCan- 
tinople  during  tbe  reign  of  Bei  lU,  who 
had  been  educated  in  that  city,  had  a  6- 
vorable  effect  on  the  country  in  general 
The  Magyars,  who  had  previously  passed 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  m  tenta^  be- 
came more  accustomed  to  living  in  towns, 
and  to  civil  institutions.  Semid  court 
officers  and  a  royal  chancellor  vrere 
created  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  court 
On  the  other  hand,  Himgary  became  ceii- 
nected  with  France  by  the  second  mo^ 
riase  of  Bela  (1186)  with  Margaret,  sister 
to  Hem-v,  king  of  France,  and  widow  of 
Henry,  king  of  England.  She  introduced 
French  el^anoe  at  the  Hungarian  cooit, 
and  at  this  time  we  find  the  first  mendoa 
of  Hungarians  studying  at  Fuis;  but 

nobility  who  h&ve  estates  in  the  county,  hi  It 
counties  the  di^ty  of  governor  is  benxBitfj, 
but  in  others  it  is  connect  with  one  of  tbe  lun 
offices  of  the  kingdom  or  with  a  bishopric,  or  the 
court  appoints  "whom  it  will  out  of  tne  nobdity. 
The  nobuity  elect.the  other  officers  of  the  county 
from  three,  whom  the  jrovomor  names,  llioee 
parts  of  Transylvania,  Sdavonia  and  Croatia  to 
which  the  name  Land  of  ike  Ihatgariaau  is 
given,  with  the  excepti<m  of  the  miliary  settle- 
ments on  tlte  firontiers,  are  also  cfivided  into 
counties. 
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these  improvements  were  soon  checked. 
The  rich  nohiEty  and  the  cleray  availed 
themselves  of  the  weakness  of  Andrew  II 
to  extend  thdr  influence  and  power.  The 
ibrmer  extorted  a  confirmation  and  exten- 
sion of  their  privileges  hy  th^  golden  bull 
in  1222;  the  cEUter  a  fiivorable  concordate. 
Tb»  reforms  of  BelalV  were  interrupted 
by  the  invasions  of  the  Mongols  (1941 ),  and 
the  kingdom  was  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition.  After  the  retreat  of  these  wild 
hordes^  Bela  endeavored  to  heal  the 
^wounds  of  his  country.  He  induced 
Germans  to  settle  in  the  depopulated 
country,  and  elevated  the  condition  of  the 
dtizens  by  increasing  the  number  of  royal 
free  cities ;  but  the  coronation  of  his  scm, 
88  co-regent,  gave  rise  to  many  disputes 
between  them,  which  weakened  the  royal 
authorinr  and  hastened  the  dedine  of  the 
state.  With  Andrew  HI  die  male  line  of 
the  Arpod  dynasty  became  extinct  (1901). 
Under  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Anjou, 
HuBgmiy  attained  the  summit  of  its  pow- 
er. These  princes  considered  the  prel- 
ates and  the  nobles  as  the  supporu  of  their 
thrones,  yet  they  imposed  certain  obliga- 
tions in  return  for  me  privileges  granted 
them,  such  as  that  of  maintaining  troops. 
Charies  I  improved  the  currency,  intro- 
duced a  new  system  of  taxation,  which 
extended  also  to  the  peasants  of  the  no- 
bility and  clergy,  and  substituted  regular 
judicial  proceedings  for  trials  by  ordeal, 
virhich  were  then  practised.  Louis  I  add- 
ed Poland,  Red  Russia,  Moklavia,  and  a 
part  of  Servia,  to  his  kingdom.  His  expe- 
ditions and  campaigns  made  the  nation 
acquainted  with  foreign  civilization.  He 
founded  a  high  schoor(l367)  at  Fiinfkir- 
chen,  delivered  commieroe  &om  exorbi- 
tant duties,  and  banished  the  Jews  from 
the  country.  The  reign  of  Si^ismimd  is 
interesting  from  his  disputes  with  the  oli- 
garchs, mb  even  kept  him  in  prison  for 
several  months,  the  invasion  of  Hungaiy 
by  the^Turics  (1391),  and  the  war  with  the 
Hussites.  Althou^  he  was  much  eiQ[<^- 
ed,  as  Roman  emperor,  with  the  amiirB 
of  Germany  and  the  Catholic  chureh, 
he  introduced  equality  of  weights  and 
measures  and  the  first  military  regulation 
into  HunipuT,  raised  the  royd  finee  cities 
to  the  pivilege  of  an  estate  (1405^  and 
fiHindea  an  academy  at  Buda.  From 
their  first  appearance,  the  Turks  constant- 
ly disturbed  the  tranauiility  of  Hungary, 
which  served  as  a  bulwarit  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  death  of  Ladislaus  I,  in 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Vama  (1444),  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  plan  of 
the  hero  John  Hunniades,  for  driving  the 


Turks  firom  Europe,  fidled  through  the 
coldness  of  the  Chrisdan  courts  and  the 
intrigues  of  his  enemies.  Matthias  CorVl- 
nus,  son  of  Hunniades,  held  the  reins  of 
^vemment  with  a  firm  hand.  Combin- 
mg  the  talents  of  a  diplomatist  And  a  gen- 
eral, he  silenced  or  oefoated  all  his  ene- 
mies at  home  and  abroad,  secured  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity, which  had  been  but  too  often 
disturbed,  by  his  judicial  organization  of 
the  counties,  and  gained  die  love  and 
confidence  of  the  nation,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  measures  which  he  was  ofien 
compelled  to  adopt.  It  is  still  a  proverbial 
expression  with  the  lower  classes  in  Hun- 
gary, **  King  Matthias  is  dead,  and  Justice 
with  him."  He  showed  his  love  of  learn- 
ing by  the  foundation  of  a  new  university 
at  Presburg  (Istropolis),  1467,  by  inviting* 
learned  men  firom  foreign  countries,  par- 
ticulariy  fix>m  Italy,  and  ^  bis  excellent 
hbraiy,  in  the  royal  castle  at  Buda,  the  treas- 
ures of  which  were  scattered  soon  after  his 
death.  During  the  reigns  of  Ladislaus  II 
and  Louis  U,  the  amUtion  and  rapacity 
of  the  optimates,  headed  by  Stephen  Za- 
polya,  and  afterwards  by  bis  son  John, 
excited  domestic  troubles,  and  caused  an 
insurrection  of  the  peasants,  which  was 
only  suppressed  by  the  severest  measures 
(1514),  while  they  destroyed  the  foreign 
influence  of  the  kingdom.  The  batde  of 
Mohacs  (1526),  in  which  Louis  II  lost  his 
life,  and  which,  for  160  years,  made  a 
great  jpart  of  Hungaiy  a  Turkish  province, 
YfBB  the  natural  consequence  of  this  state 
of  things.  The  rest  of  the  coimtry  was 
in  dispute  between  the  rivals  Ferdinand 
of  Austria  and  John  Zapolya.  The  con- 
test was  decided  by  the  Protestants,  who, 
fearing  th^  perseciition  of  Zapolya,  de- 
clared for  Ferdinand.  Their  adherence 
gave  him  the  superiority,  and  Zapolya 
was  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
possession  of  Transylvania  and  some 
counties  of  Upper'  Hungary ;  but  this  di- 
vision of  the  kinsdom  caused  continual 
diqjutes  with  the  descendants  of  2^polya, 
instigated  by  the  Turks  and  the  French, 
and,  together  vnth  the  persecutions  of  the 
Protestants  (particularly  after  the  admis- 
aon  of  the  Jesuits,  1561),  gave  rise  to 
civil  commotions,  which  were  quieted  by 
the  treaties  of  Vienna,  with  Stephen  Bots- 
kay  (1606),  of  Nikelsburg,  witii  Gabriel 
Bc^hlen  (16221  and  of  Lintz,  with  George 
Rakoczy  (1645).  These  cireurostancea 
delayed  the  expulmon  of  the  Turks,  in 
which  Leopold  I  finallv  succeeded  so  far, 
that  he  retook  Buda  (1686),  and,  bv  the 
^leace  of  Cariowitz  (1699),  recovered  the 
rest  of  Hungaiy  (except  tne  Bannat)  and 
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Tr&Dsylvania.  This  treaty,  however,  and 
the  e^ablishment  of  the  commissto  ntth 
acqwdica,  to  decide  all  claims  on  the 
countries  recovered  from  the  Turks,  gave 
rise  to  new  troubles,  which  were  not  qui- 
c^  until  the  peace  of  Szathmar  in  1711. 
The  congress  of  Passarowkz  (1718)  re- 
stondd  the  Bannat  to  Hungary,  and  the 
peace  of  Belgrade  (1739)  terminated  hos- 
lifities  with  the  Porte  for  a  long  time. 
Charles  VI,  by  the  pragmatic  sanction, 
secured  the  inheritance  of  the  Hungarian 
crown  to  the  female  descendants  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  and  improved  the 
administration  of  the  kinsdoni,  by  givinj^ 
the  royal  chancery  and  the  vicere^  of- 
fice an  organization  better  suited  to  the 
age.  He  3bo  formed  a  standing  army  for 
Hungary,  and  established  the  mOitajT  con- 
tribution for  its  support  Maria  Theresa 
,  did  much  for  the  miprovement  of  Hun- 
gary, by  tiie  promulgation  of  the  rural 
code,  called  UrtHoium  (1765),  the  object 
of  which  was  to  fix  the  services,  and  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  peasants;  also 
by  the  formation  of  village  schools  (1770), 
and  the  aboliahing  of  the  order  of  Jesuits 
(1773).  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Joseph 
U,  one  of  the  greatest  severely  of  his 
age,  was  influenced  by  the  best  intentions 
in  the  changes  which  he  undertook  in  the 
Hungarian  constitution,  but  his  zeal  made 
him  forget  the  necessrty  of  proceeding 
sraduaUy  in  such  reforms.  The  nation, 
Sr  fit)m  entering  into  his  views,  opposed 
them,  and  Leopold  H  was  compelled  to 
revoke  the  ordinances  of  his  brother,  who, 
besides,  bad  never  been  crowned  in  Hun- 
gary. Hungary,  with  its  appendages, 
Croatia,  Sclavonia,  the  Littorale  and 
Transylvania,  lies  between  the  German 
provinces  of  Austria  and  Turkey.  It  is 
almost  surrounded  with  mountains,  among 
which  the  Carpathian,  on  the  north,  ex- 
tend, in  numerous  branches,  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  country.  Between  the  two 
principal  rivers,  the  Danube  and  the 
Theis,  IB  a  fertile  plain  containing  more 
than  21,000  square  miles.  Rivers  and 
streams  water  tne  country  in  every  direc- 
tion. Amongst  the  lakes,  the  Plattensee 
(45  miles  loiu^  and  5  to  9  miles  wide)  and 
the  Neusiedleisee  (20  miles  lon^,  4  to  7 
miles  wide),  are  the  most  extensive ;  and 
among  the  morasses,  the  Etseder  morass 
{2^  milep  lonff,'6  or  7  miles  wide),  and 
the  (so  called)  Sdrrit^  iidiich  has  been 
partly  drained,  are  the  principal  The 
situation  of  Hungary,  and  particularly 
the  nature  of  its  surface,  render  it  one 
of  the  healthiest  countries  in  Europe. 
Protected  from  the  north  winds  lay  high 


mountains,  it  is  open  to  the  mild  sea 
breezes  from  die  south,  which  are  tem- 
pered by  the  great  bocBes  of  water.  It  v 
also  owing  to  die  varied  of  its  surftcs 
that  Hungary  possesses  so  great  a  diveiB- 
t^  of  dimiate,  which,  comraned  ^wiih  die 
rertilit^  of  the  soil,  abondbntl^  snppliei 
her  With  all  the  natural  productMDS  neces- 
sary for  the  comfort  or  man.  All  kindi 
of  com,  a  sort  of  maize  (Kukirutz),  net, 
kitchen  Ve^etaMes  and  garden  plants  of 
every  description,  melons  (which  are  cul- 
tivated in  ojpen  fields).  Turkish  pepper 
{jH^fnika),  firuits  {particularily  diums,  for  the 
sake  of  die  brandy  prepared  from  diem^ 
called  SUffoivitza),  wmes  of  difiereol 
kinds  (fh>m  18,000,000  to  20,000,000  ean- 
ers— about  15  galhms  each— anmialhrl 
wood,  ^InutB,  potash,  tobacco  (dOQ^^OOO 
quintals),  hemp,  flax,  hops,  mSBton^  woad, 
madder,  sOmach,  cotton  aiid  rhubarb  ars 
among  the  products  of  Hungaiy.  Hones^ 
catde  (5,000,000),  sheep  (SfiOOflOO),  ho& 

Ee  (in  the  north,  bears),  poubiy,  nk 
)iigst  which  the  sturveoa  and  saJmon 
no  dantex]  are  the  prmcqial),  bees  aad 
silkwonns  (which  armually  yield  mariy 
20,000  pounds  of  silk),  are  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  animal  kingdom.  Among 
the  minerals  are  odd,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  lead,  zmc,  cobak,  antinnony,  sul- 
phur, arsenic,  oik,  soda,  saltpetre,  ahm, 
vitriol,  marble,  coals,  peat;  amo^ 
the  precious  stones,  the  opal  and  dialee- 
don V  are  rerharkably  beauofuL  No  coun- 
try has  so  many  mineral  and  medicinal 
springs.  The  population  of  Hungmy,  ex- 
clusive of  Transylvania,  exceeds  9^400^000^ 
in  52  firee  cities,  691  market  towns^  and 
11,068  villages,  upon  a  superficial  area  of 
88^500  square  mUes.  (Transylvaina  con- 
tains, besides,  23,500  square  males,  with  a 
popukticni  of  2,000,000,  and  the  mifiimr 
frontiers,  12,000  square  miles,  with  984/N)0 
inhabitants.)  Tie  prindpal  townsi,  ae- 
cordinff  to  Aszalay^s  table,  are  Pesdi 
(46,6<^mhabitant8),  and  Debreczin  (40^ 
inhabitants).  The  lai^gest  village  on  the 
European  continent  is  Czaba,  85  miks 
from  Pesth,  which  has  over  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, all  Sdavonians,  and  nearly  all  Prot- 
estants. The  great  number  of  dMnct 
races,  with  entirely  different  habits,  which 
is  found  in  Hungary,  is  remarkaUe.  The 
greater  pert  of  the  plain  country  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Magyturs,  whilst  the  Sdavo- 
nians, who  are  more  numerous,  inhabit 
the  motmtainous  country,  and  the  Ger- 
mans are  settled  chiefly  in  the  towns. 
Walachians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Clemen- 
tines, French,  Italians,  Jews  (whose  tax 
fbr  being  foleiated  amouDts  to  tSIOfiQQ 
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guildeiB),  and  Gypsiee  (the  muaciaiwof 
ttie  Magyars^  and  the  smiths  of  the  Yi\r 
lagen,  ^bout  40,000),  are  aU  xmngled  to- 
g^her.  Of  this  number,  about  4^,000 
are  Roman  Catholics,  about  1,000,000 
(chiefly  Germims  and  Sclavonians)  of  the 
Augsburg  confession;  of  the  Helvetic 
coxubssion,  above  1,500,000  (nearly  all 
Magyars,  on  which  accj>unt  thev  call  their 
creid  the  Magyaric  religion) ;  of  the  East- 
ern church,  1,400,000 ;  of  the  Jewi^  re- 
ligion, 190,000.  The  Hungarian  has  a 
natural  inclination  to  agriculture  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle.  Both  are^  however, 
still  in  tneir  infancy,  but  the  inexhaustible 
fertility^  of  nature  supines  every  deficien- 
cy cff  industry  and  skill  It  must  not  be 
forgotten^  that  Hungary  has  comparatively 
but  a  small  population,  that  the  Hunga^ 
nan  peasant  has  no  property  in  the  soil, 
and  that  foreign  commerce  is  checked. 
Many  improvements  are  made  by  in£- 
vidual  proprietors,  and  Hungary  may 
jui^  boast  of  two  institutious,  rounded 
by  private  individuals,  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture,  the  (korgiam  at  Kesz- 
thely,  and  the  agricultural  institute  in 
Hungarian  Altenburg.  Mining  is  carried 
on  by  Germans  and  Sclavonians.  There 
IS  a  mining  academy  at  Schemnitz,  to 
which  foreigners  fiequently  resort.  The 
principal  artisans  are  tanners,  furrieiB, 
manu&ctureni  ofUthism  (cordovan  boots), 
laccroakers  and  barbers.  There  fire  few 
manufactures  that  flourish  in  Hungary. 
Iron  and  copper,  linen,  leather,  alum  and 
saltpetre,  are  some  of  the,  articles  of  in- 
dustry. The  potteries  (the  laige  estab- 
lishment atDebreczin  produces  annually 
llfiOOftOO  pipe  headsl  the  cloth  manu- 
fiictories  at  Gatsch,  ana  the  sugar  refiner- 
ies at  Fiume,  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
Trade  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans,  Greeks  and  Jews. 
Internal  commerce  is  promoted  by  the 
Temesch  and  Francis  canals  (the  former 
75,  the  latter  60^  miles  longj,  the  fairs 
(which  amount  to  2000),  and  tne  complete 
absence  of  tolls :  the  clearing  of  the  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  the  building  of  regular 
roads,  under  the  du«ction  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  highways,  are  carefully  at- 
tended to.  The  foreign  commerce  is 
limited  to  the  natural  productions,  and  is 
besides  checked  by  the  Austrian  system 
of  dudes,'  together  with  the  tobacco  and 
salt  monopo^  of  the  government.  The 
Hungarian  constitution  is  in  force  in 
Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  the  Uttorale,  but 
not  in  Transylvania  and  the  military  fron- 
tiers, which  are  governed  by  their  own 
laws.    The  inhabitants  are  divided  into 


noUes  and  people.  To  the  nobili^  belong 
the  cleigy,  me  magnates  (iNtfons  of  the  em* 
pire,  the  chiefe  of  counties,  dukes,  counts, 
&C.),  those  individuals,  with  their  descend- 
ants, to  whom  the  king  has  granted 
patents  of  noUiity,  or  on  whom  he  has 
conferred  estates,  the  reyal  fi«e  cities  and 
some  wivileged  districts,  as  bodies  corpo- 
rate. The  nobility,  ^led,  in  efiicial  Latin, 
ihepopuhu  Hwngancua,  are  exempt  from 
taxes  (except  on  their  estates  within  the 
territories  or  a  city,  and  also  excepting  the 
land  tax,  which  they  pay  as  vassab  of 
other  nobles).  They  pay  no  imposts  (lin- 
less  engaged  in  commerce)  nor  tithes,  and 
are  not  liable  to  have  sokiiers  quartered 
on  them ;  they  cannot  be  imprisoned  until 
afler  conviction  of  a  crime,  except  in  case 
of  high  treason,  or  unless  taken  in  the  act. 
The  violation  of  their  person  or  property 
(major poitnJtia)  is  punished  with  the  loss 
of  the  property  of  the  offendinc  party. 
The  nobles  omy  can  hold  landed  estate, 
and  they  exereise  the  rtgaiia  on  them, 
and  certain  ofBces  can  be  enjoyed  only 
by  them.  The  estates  belonging  to  the 
nobles,  according  to  the  terras  of  grant, 
descend  either  in  the  male  line  alone,  or 
to  the  female  tine  also ;  on  the  extinction 
of  the  fbmily,  they  rorert  10  the  crown, 
which,  however,  is  bound  to  grant  them 
immediately  to  some  deserving  individual. 
In  return  for  their  privileges,  the  nobihty  are 
liable  to  a  sudden  levy  for  militaiy  service, 
in  case  of  emergency.  This  is  called  tn- 
gurrtctio^  and  they  must  serve  in  person^ 
and  at  Uieir  ovm  expense.  The  citizens 
of  the  royal  free  cities,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  privileged  districts,  also  enjoy  many 
exemptions.  The  whole  burthen  there- 
fore fiills  on  the  peasabts,  or  the  miserajdebs 
contrtbuens,  as  they  are  styled ;  for,  be- 
ades  contributions  in  money  and  in  kind, 
and  the  labor  which  they  are  bound  to 
perform  for  the  lord  of  the  manor,  they 
also  pay  tithes  of  all  their  produce  to  the 
cler^^',  maintain  the  county  magistracieB 
and  the  army,  and  labor  on  the  public 
works  without  pay.  The  bounty  of  na- 
ture, and  the  frugality  of  the  Hungarian 
pea«mt,  can  alone  explain  how,  under  all 
these  impositions,  he  can  still  maintain 
himself,  and,  if  fiivored  by  circumstances, 
can  sometimes  even  accumulate  a  little 
proper^.  The  peasant  is  not  attached  to 
the  soil,  but  the  state  provides  that  the 
place  of  an  emigrant  shall  be  immediately 
filled,  in  order  that  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  may  not  be  lessened*  A  sec- 
ond distinction  consists  in  the  difierence 
of  reUgion.  Though  all  sects  are,  in  gen- 
eral, equal,  yet  the  exceptions  e^qpr^y 
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named,  the  indiftioctneBB  of  the  expres- 
sion in  the  particular  cases,  and  the  proa- 
elyting  activity  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
render  the  Catholic  reli^on  predominant 
Children,  whose  parents  are  of  different 
religions,  if  the  father  is  a  Catholic,  most 
be  educated  in  the  Catholic  religion ;  but 
if  he  is  a  Protestant,  onljr  the  sons  can 
adopt  his  religion.  This  is  the  cause  of 
most  of  the  oppressions,  which  the  people 
suffer  from  the  clei^,  who  are  very  care- 
ful to  prevent  the  Protestant  religion  ^m 
getting  the  ascendency.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  the  diet,  that  is,  the 
idqff  and  the  estates.  The  estates  consist 
of  me  higher  clergy  (bishops,  popes  and 
abbots),  the  magnates,  the  two  courts  of 
appeal,  and  two  representatives  from  each 
chapter,  county,  city  and  privileged  dis- 
trict They  are  divided  into  two  cham- 
bers {tabuUt\  under  the  presidency  of  the 
paladne  ana  the  personal  (president  of  tne 
royal  chambers  of  justice).  The  diet  has 
also  the  privilege  of  crowninff  the  kinff 
(who  swears  to  maintain  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  recover  all 
the  lost  provinces,  and  annex  them  to  the 
Idngdom),  of  electing  the  palaUne  (the 
first  officer  of  the  state),  and  of  granting 
SQppIies  and  subeidios  in  money,  in  kind, 
and  in  troops.  The  king  has,  1.  the  right 
of  patronage,  or  die  investiture  of  all  ec- 
clesiasdcal  benefices;  2.  the  right  of  con- 
ferring nobility  (yet  certain  orelates  have 
the  power,  by  grantinff  particiuar  estates,  of 
pbem^  persons,  not  belonging  to  ihe  no- 
oility,  m  a  condition  nearlv  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  nobOity) ;  3.  the  appointment 
to  all  offices  and  honois,  excepting  that  of 
palatine ;  4.  the  coining  of  money ;  5.  the 
regulation  of  the  pdk;  6.  the  right  of 
declaring  Mrar  and  making  peace ;  7.  the 
command  of  the  army ;  8.  the  right  of 
assemblinff  and  dissolvinc  the  diet  The 
inferior  administration  of  the  country  is 
differendy  oi^janized  in  relation  to  the  va- 
rious classes  of  inhabitants.  The  whole 
country  is  divided  into  53  counties,  of 
which  there  is  one  in  the  Littorale,  three 
in  Croatia,  and  three  in  Sclavonia.  The 
county  magistrates  have  the  immediate 
government  over  both  the  nobility  and  the 
peasants  of  the  county ;  but  they  are  elect- 
ed ))y  the  nolnlitv,  every  three  years,  from 
their  own  members,  llesideB  which  they 
advise  with  the  nobility  on  subjects  of  gen- 
feral  interest,  in  public  meetings.  The  cit- 
izens of  the  f^  cities  have  abo  their  own 
magistrates,  consisting  of  the  inner  coun- 
cil (senators  elected  for  life),  and  the  outer 
(the  electors  who  choose  the  senate  and 
fin  their  own  vacancies).    The  privileged 


(fistriots  also  choose  their  owni 
The  r^al  resency  (m  Buda),  at  dbe  head 
of  which  is  the  palatine,  is  over  all  the  of- 
fices above  named.  It  has  the  supreme  ad- 
ministration of  the  country,  and  is  die  regu- 
lar organ  of  communication  between  the 
king  and  countiy;  it  watches  over  the 
observance  of  the  oonstimtion,  and  ttihmits 
to  the  king  an^  proposals  for  the  puUie 
good.  The  kmg  exercises  his  authoring 
through  the  Hungarian  chancery  (in  Vh 
enna^  Besides  their  political  powers,  the 
infbnor  authorities  exercise  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  first  instance.  But 
the  peasant  is  subject  to  the  seigneuiial 
jurisdiction  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  which 
sometimes  extends  even  to  4»minal  cases, 
if  the  lord  is  invested  with  the  jus  glaSi 
(as  it  is  called).  There  are  three  counQr 
courts  in  civil  cases,  accordinj^  to  tl^  im- 
portance of  the  subject  in  question ;  consiat- 
ifig  either  of  a  iudge  with  a  juiy,  or  of  the 
vice-officer  of  the  county  with  s  judge  and 
jury,  or  of  the  sujpreme  tribunal  of  the 
county  (sedesjudiciana,  Sedria},  which  al- 
so revises  the  decisions  of  the  two  other 
courts  and  of  the  seigneuriai  eouits,  aod 
has  the  sole  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cans 
m  the  coimties.  In  certaio  civU  proceaea, 
designated  by  law,  four  district  tablet 
(tabuUB)  in  Hungary,  and  one  in  Croa- 
tia, exercise  origmal  jurisdiction.  Tbs 
couits  of  appellate  jurisdiction  are  the 
royal  table  (which,  however^  in  seveial 
cases,  has  original  jurisdiction)  and  the  ta- 
ble of  the  seven  (both  in  Pestii).  Hieyars 
both  comprised  under  the  name  of  cNfia 
rtgiOf  the  sentences  of  which  have  the 
force  of  law,  in  caise  there  is  no  poaiiive 
law.  The  Catholic  clergy  in  Hungary  are 
powerful,  by  reason  of  £eir  lane  landed 
property,  and  the  influence  which  they 
poMess  over  all  offices.  10,000  clergymen, 
with  d  archbishops  and  20  diocesan  bish- 
ops (among  whom  are  4  Greek  Catholics|^ 
watch  over  the  Catholic  flock.  The  Prot- 
estants have  a  primitive  form  of  govern- 
ment Laymen  and  clerg^rmen  united 
{vresh^teri)  manaj^  the  afiSurs  of  the  de- 
ferent congregations,  under  the  direetioD 
of  superintenc&nts.  The  adherents  of  the 
Augsburg  confession  have  also  a  geneni 
superintendent  There  are  seven  mshops 
and  one  metro^litan  of  the  non-united 
Greeks.  The  education  and  instruction 
of  the  Catholic  youth  are  mosthr  in  the 
hands  of  the  clei^.  There  are  me  acsd- 
emies  for  higher  studies ;  a  lyceum  at  Er- 
lau,  and  a  university  at  Pesth  with  a  Hbia* 
rv  of  70,000  volumes,  an  observatory,  &c. 
Protestants  are  admitted  into  these  estab- 
lishments, and  the  instnictioo  is  |p»tiutou«L 
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The  Protestants  have  many  g3fiiifiana ;  the 
noD-united  Greeks  have  two.  The  Hun- 
garian contingent  to  the  Anstrian  anny 
c4jioaBbs  of  twelve  re^ments  of  infantry 
and  ten  of  cavafay ;  in  all,  64,000  men ; 
to  which,  in  cases  of  emergency,  is  added 
the  huurndion,  which,  in  1808,  amount- 
ed to  40,000  men*  The  annual  revenue 
finotn  the  domains,  the  rmUa  and  taxes^ 
amounts  to  from  'dO  to  40,000,000  guilders. 
The  expenditure  is  smalL  The  peasants 
pay  the  county  officers ;  they  also  supply 
the  provisions  fi>r  the  army,  at  a  nrice  nxed 
in  1751,  which  is  much  below  the  market 
value.  In  the  free  cities  and  privileged 
districts,  the  officers  are  also  paid  by  the 
communes.  Most  of  the  public  institutions 
hove  considerable  flmds ;  and  the  ^x>te8t- 
ants  are  obliged  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
their  wmvhip.  Tliere  is  no  public  debt 
— Bee  doctor  J.  A.  Fessler's  HUUny  (ff 
Hungmy^  in  German,  10  vols.  (Loipsic, 
1815  et  seq.),  and  HUtary  of  (he  Matnfarg^ 
by  count  Mailath,  3  vols.  (Vienna,  miS) ; 
fieudan^  MinaraUtgiad  md  Ckognottical 
Travdi  in  Hungary,  in  the  Year  1818, 4 
vOl&  (1822);  Br@)t%  Travels  in  Hungary 
(1814). 

Hungarian  lAkraturt  has  received  but 
little  attention  from  foreign  scholars,  but 
has  been  treated  by  Hungarian  writers,  in 
the  Hungarian  language,  by  Spang&r 
(1738),  Bod  (1766^ndor,  Budai,  P4pa], 
T6th,  Jankowich,  and  others;  in  Latin, 
bv  Czwittmger  (1711^  Rotarides  0745), 
Ml,  Schier,  Haner,  Bchmeitzel,  Wesz- 
pr^mi,  Prav,  Walk^ky,  Simonchich,  Bel- 
nai,  Tibold,  &c;  in  German,  by  Win- 
diech,  Seivot,  Kovachich,  Engel,  Fessler, 
MHler,  Schwartner,  Schedius,  Liibeck, 
R6der,  &c  The  character  of  this  angu- 
lar people,  their  peculiar  views  of  life  and 
the  worid,  are  strikingly  displayed  in  their 
literature,  which  also  bears  traces  of  the 
constant  struggle  which  they  have  had  to 
canv  on  ever  since  their  first  entrance  in- 
to Europe.  Nor  is  it  deficient  in  qualities 
which  render  it  important  in  a  scientific 
li^L  The  lanpiage  suggests  many  un- 
exoected  views  m  regard  to  the  philosophy 
of  languace  in  general ;  the  poetiy,  partic- 
ulariy  the^nric,  excels  in  beauty,  and  works 
are  not  wanting  in  the  department  of  nat- 
uial  history,  Roman  and  Grecian  antiqui- 
ty irfiilok>gy, histoiy  in  generaLthe  laws 
of  natioiis,  and  other  subjects.  The  Hun- 
garians, impelled  portly  by  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture which  characterized  tne  middle 
ages,  and  partly  by  the  demands  of  assist- 
ance from  foreign  princes,  emigrated  from 
Asia,  and  eprenid  over  the  disconnected 
pfwinccs  of  Eastern  Europe,  until  they 


readied  a  country  with  a  settled  constitu- 
tion and  a  consoudated  government  (Ger- 
many, under  Henry  I  ami  Otho  I]|,  which 
set  l>ounds  to  their  warlike  incursions  (in 
d55).  From  this  period,  the  attention  of 
the  people,  previously  occupied  vrith  ex- 
ternal subjects,  began  to  be  tunied  inward 
upon  itself  The  civilization  of  the  Maf- 
yaiB  commenced,  and  advanced  so  rapidly 
that,  in  less  than  fifty  vears,  the  domestic 
and  foreign  security  of  the  kingdom  was 
established,  industry  awakens,  milder 
mannera  introduced,  and  the  nation  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  Christianitjr ; 
out,  instead  of  being  contented  with  this 
ffradual  progress,  and  awaiting  ihe  natural 
developement  of  the  national  character, 
Stephen  I  and  most  of  his  successors  im- 
prudent endeavored  to  hasten  the  prog- 
ress. The  discontents  caused  by  this  pol- 
icy vrere  increased  by  the  frequent  admis- 
sion of  foreignera  into  the  clerical  and 
noble  orders,  by  the  exaltation  of  the 
dercy  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom, 
by  the  preference  given  to  the  Latin  over 
the  national  langua^,  not  only  in  the 
church,  but  in  judicial  proceedings,  legal 
documents  and  forms.  Hiese  circuui- 
stances  gave  rise  to  an  opposition,  which, 
though  checked,  in  some  degree,  by  the 

Erudent  measures  of  the  princes  of  the 
onse  of  Anjou,  in  the  14th  century, 
was  afterwards  continually  renewed.  The 
Latin  language  predominated  in  this  coun- 
try, as  it  did  at  tnat  time  in  every  country 
wMch  had  reached  any  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  in  Hungary  it  has,  from  obvious 
causes,  continued  prevalent  to  the  present 
day,  while  in  other  nations  it  is  employed 
(Muy  as  an  instrument  of  learning.  The 
use  of  a  dead  language  in  common  life,  as 
well  as  on  all  scientific  subjects,  could 
neither  be  advantageous  to  the  kuiguace 
itself,  to  the  general  improvement  of  the 
people,  nor  to  the  national  literature.  Not- 
withstanding these  disadvantages,  some 
buds  of  literature  fix>m  time  to  time  unfold- 
ed themselves,  and  native  genius,  though 
chuned,  would  sometimes  attain  distinc- 
tion ;  yet  how  much  gr^er  would  have 
been  the  results,  if  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
had  been  permitted  a  fiiee  developement 
of  its  pecunarities,  under  the  influence  of 
national  mannera!  As  early  as  the  11th 
century,  several  monastic  and  episcopal 
schools  were  founded,  and  the  students 
were  numerous.  In  the  12th  century, 
many  voung  men,  particularly  those  des- 
tined for  the  church,  were  sent  to  Paris, 
where  the  university  had  Just  been  erect- 
ed. In  the  beginnmg  of  the  Idth  cen- 
tuiy,  the  first  Hudam  gentrak  was  estab- 
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lished  at  Weflsprim,  a  university  modelled 
after  that  of  Paris:  it  was  mach  frequent- 
ed. This  dudium  generaU  was  afterwards 
revived,  and  at  a  later  period  one  was  estab- 
lished at  Buda.  Inl473,  the  printing  press 
was  brought  into  Hungary.  In  the  16th 
century,  £e  number  of  schools  was  much 
increased,  particularly  among  the  Protest- 
ants; and  the  situation  of  the  country 
would  hove  been  very  different,  had  not 
the  Protestants  been  persecuted  by  the 
Catliolics,  and  had  not  Hungary  fidlen  un- 
der the  sway  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  thus 
become  merely  a  part  of  a  gr^  empire, 
to  whose  true  interests  little  attention  was 
paid.  We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
a  wish,  that  one  consequence  of  the  pres- 
ent commotions  in  Europe  may  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  government 
in  Hungary,  whose  natural  advantages  are 
at  present  paralyzed  by  a  government  un- 
able to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  heterogeneous  mass  under  its  rule. 
Hunnuy  can  boast  of  many  distin^ished 
vmt^  m  the  Latin  language,  at  this  eariy 
period;  but  this  exotic  literature  had  so 
litde  influence  on  the  nation  at  large,  that, 
though  it  had  attained  a  high  degree  of 
excelence  in  the  time  of  Matthias  Corvi- 
nus,  yet  many  of  the  higher  ofllcersof  the 
kingdom  coiud  neither  write  nor  read,  in 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  Ladislaus  II 
(14911  In  the  11th  century,  with  the 
introauction  of  Ciuistiani^  in  Hungary, 
the  Latin  language  acquired  the  ascenden- 
cy in  the  church,  in  schools  and  public  af- 
fairs ;  yet  the  Hungarian  was  used  in  com- 
merce, in  the  camp,  and  even  the  resolu- 
tions of  tlie  diet  were  first  drawn  up  in 
Hungarian.  When  the  missionaries  ad- 
dressed the  people  in  Latin,  an  interpreter 
was  usually  present ;  and  there  are  several 
relics  of  poetry,  sacred  eloquence  and  state 
papers,  extant  in  Hungarian.  A  new  im- 
pulse was  given  to  this  language,  on  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Anjou  to  the 
throne  of  Hungary.  The  Latin  was  in- 
deed still  the  language  of  church  and 
state ;  but  the  Hungarian  became  the  lan- 
guage of  the  court  Documents  were 
dmwn  up  in  Hungarian,  and  the  Hungari- 
an oath,  in  the  corjms  juris  Himg^  dates 
from  tins  time.  Tne  holy  Scriptures  were 
translated  into  Himgarian;  in  the  impcr 
rial  library  of  Vienna,  there  jb  a  MS.  trans- 
lation, of  1382 ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  violent 
oppoffltion  of  the  inqmsilores  herdiciBpravi' 
tatiSy  several  transuitions  were  pubushed. 
In  1465,  Janus  Pannoniuswrdte  a  Hungari- 
an grammar,  winch  is  lost  The  16th  centu- 
ry was  favon^le  to  Hungarian  literature, 
through  the  religk)U8  disputes  in  the  coun- 


tiy,  the  sacred,  mailia]  and  pop 
well  as  by  the  histories  written  and  pul) 
ed  fi>rthe  peo^,and  the  multiplied  transh- 
tionsfof  the  Bible.    It  then  reached  a  d^ 

rof  perfection  Which  it  retained  until 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  A 
large  n\unber  of  mmmars  and  djction- 
aries  were  printed  from  the  16th  cen- 
tury to  the  18th.  But  the  hopes  of  the 
further  developement  of  Hungarian  fit- 
erature  were  not  realized;  a  Latin  peri- 
od again  succeeded,  from  1700  to  1780^ 
during  ^^ch  time  numerous  and  finislied 
works  were  composed  in  Latin  by  Hun- 
garidn  writers.  In  1721,  a  Latin  new^- 
per  was  established,  and  the  state  calen- 
dar, wtuch  commenced  in  1726,  was;,  and 
continues  to  be,  in  Latin.  In  1781,  the 
flrst  Hungarian  newspaper  vras  printed  in 
Presburg.  At  present  there  are  two,  one 
in  Vienna,  the  other  in  Pesth.  When  Jo- 
seph II  died,  many  violem  yet  bloodless 
ohan^  were  made  in  the  Htrngarian  con- 
stitution, and  several  laws  were  passed  in 
fiivor  of  the  Hungarian  language.  It  vras  re- 
quired to  be  used  in  all  puraic  proceedings. 
Courses  of  lectures  were  delivered  in  Hiui- 
garian  in  some  of  the  schools,  and  it  was 
taught  in  all  of  them.  Several  pertodicab 
were  establiriied,  Hungarian  theatres  erect- 
ed in  Buda  and  Pesdi,  many  works  were 
written  on  die  grammar  of  the  language, 
&c.;  but  these  measures  were  gradual- 
ly pursued  with  less  zeal.  (See  Bowring^ 
Specimens  cf  the  Poetry  of  the  Magym^ 

Hungarian  Language*  The  language 
of  the  Magyars,  as  82k>ken  and  written  at 
present  in  Htingary,  is  a  phenomenon  in 
philology  well  worthy  of^  study;  and  the 
knowl^ge  of  it  unlocks  rich  stores  fbr 
the  philosophical' historian  and  philologist 
As  the  Magyars  belonged  to  the  great 
tribe,  which  was  spreacf  fh)m  the  south- 
western part  of  Asia  on  the  Caspian  sea, 
to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Europe, 
to  Finland,  of  whose  branches  transplant- 
ed to  Eurone  (as  the  Uzi,  Polovtzes,  Avars, 
Chazars,  Petschenegues,  &c),  only  one 
has  taken  deep  root;  so  the  Magyarian 
lan^a^  is  derived  from  the  language 
which  is  comrncm  to  that  g[reat  tribe,  and 
which  coniprises  the  Semitic  and  Finnisli 
tongues.  This  view,  as  Niclas  R^vai  has 
^own,  settles  the  long  diqiute  among  the 
learned,  whether  the  Hungarian  language 
is  allied  to  the  Lapland  and  Fmland 
language,  as  some  maintain  (Rudbeck, 
Eccar^  Ihre,  HeD,  S^jnovits,  CSattereri 
SchlcBzer,  BC^sching,  Haj|en,  and  paitic- 
ulariy  Gyarmathi),  or  to  me  Orienud  lan- 
guages, as  others  assert  (Otrokt^  CEitel, 
Kalmar,  Versegi,  and  chiefly  Beregaz^). 
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Di£feniup  from  all  EnropeaB  languages 
except  Sie  Fimugh,  in  internal  atruGture 
and  eztenuil  fbnn,  the  Hungarian  never^ 
iheleBB  was  obliged  to  exfireaB  with  tbe 
Roman  alphabet,  adopted  ynth  Chnstian- 
iW,  all  tne  Asaati<;  shades  of  sounds. 
The  Hungarian  distinguishes,  like  the  in- 
habitant of  the  East,  the  ample  vowels 
finom  the  prolonged:  die  former,  a^eji^o^ 
d,  n,  fi,  are  pponoonced  shaip,  ndietfaer 
they  are  long  or  short:  the  latter  have 
alwajB  a  fuller,  more  protracted  pronun- 
.ciation;  they  are  desiniated  by  an  accent, 
Oy  if  ij  6,  tj  Uyiky  and  are  very  different 
fiom  die  fimner;  for  instance,  kar  (the 
ann),&<b-(theinjuiy);  l:erdb  (round),  ier^ 
(the  wheel),  ftMb  (I  beg).  The  Hungari- 
an is  destitute  of  diphthongs,  like  the  Ori- 
ental knguages,  and  mariu  the  finest  dis- 
tinctions of  sounds,  particulariy  of  conso- 
nants, with  great  accura<nr.  Sounds  pe- 
culiar to  it  are  jhose  oi  g^^  9iy,  ^  ^ 
where  die  jf  is  the  consonant^  l>ut  close- 
ly and  intimately  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding oonsfHianL  At  the  beginning  of  a 
pliable,  the  Hungarian  never  allows  more 
than  one  consonant ;  foreign  words  which 
begin  with  two  consonants,  are,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Hungarian,  separated  bv  a 
vowel  put  before  them  (e.  g.,  of  sehda 
they  make  ishola),  or  put  a  vowel  between 
(as  firom  kr6l  thev  make  Hr%).  The 
Hungarian  has  a  fixed  law  for  the  order 
of  the  vowels,  like  the  Finnish  (according 
toRaskandSiicegren).  It  has,  like  that  lan- 
guage, no  disdnction  of  sex  whatever,  but 
a  rich  declension,  with  numerous  inflex- 
ions of  cases,  which  seem  to  prove,  vei^ 
evidendy,  what  James  Giimm,  in  his 
German  Grammar,  ventured  to  hint,  that 
the  inflexions  of  cases  originated  fix>m 
additions  of  particles  to  the  root  The 
difference  of  absolute  and  relative  fornifi 
in  languages,  which  is  founded  in  the 
laws  of  our  mind,  and  traces  of  which  are 
found  in  many  languages  (in  the  Semitic 
langua^l^as  ttoius  consiruchis  and  ab^o- 
luim;  m  the  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon  and 
other  Teutonic  languages,  according  to 
James  Grimm,  as  strong  and  weak  forms ; 
in  the  French  and  Ei^lish,  in  the  abso- 
lute and  conjunctive  pronouns,  &c),  man- 
ifests itself  in  aU  the  declensions  and  con- 
iugations  so  distincdy  and  characteristical- 
nr,  as  to  present  the  greatest  difSculty  to 
roreigners,  who  meet  with  this  distinction 
throi^out  in  no  other  languages.  The 
conjunctive  possessive  pronouns,  as  well 
as  prepositions,  are  expressed  as  suffixes. 
Family  names  are  considered  as  adjec- 
tivee,  from  which  they  mosdy  originated, 
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and  hence  are  put  before  the  bapttoial 
name ;  for  instance,  B4tori  G^ibor,  as  if  it 
were  the  Batorish  Gabor,the  Gaborof  the 
Batori  fiunily.  The  beautiful  proportion 
between  vowels  and  consonants,  the  ac- 
curate riiadowinc  and  fbU  articulation 
which  every  syllable  requires  (the  Hunga- 
rian suffers  BO  mute  vowels,  so  called— no  e 
wuei),  and  the  fixed  succeenon  of  vowels, 
give  to  the  Hungarian  language  a  charac- 
ter of  magnificent  and  mascimne  harmo- 
ny, in  which  it  will  bear  a  comparison 
with  every  other.  The  richness  and  ex- 
pressiveness of  its  various  fovpaB  ^ve  it 
peat  energy;  the  regularity  of  its  mflex- 
lons  and  compositions,  in  wnioh  it  is  to  be 
compared  with  the  Sanscrit,  makes  it  clear 
and  distinct,  and  its  itifinite  power  of  com- 
position gives  it  the  means  of  increasing 
Its  stores  beyond  ahnoet  any  Western  lan- 
guage. If  it  is  actuaUy  not  so  much  devel- 
oped, this  is  easily  aokiunted  for  fiiora 
two  cucumstanoes ;— diat  Sclavonic,  Ser- 
vian, German,  modem  Crreek,  Walachian, 
Italian,  &C.,  are  spoken  in  the  countiT  at 
the  same  time ;  and  that  it  was,  for  a  long 
time,  excluded  fiom  public  transactions, 
fiiom  the  church,  and  even  fiom  conver- 
sation, where  German  and  French  took 
its  place.  Yet  it  found  some  opportuni- 
ties to  develope  itself  partly  at  the  courts 
of  the  Hungarian  kings  and  magnates, 
particulariy  those  of  the  princes  ;of 
Transyhrania ;  partly  in  the  county  di- 
ets; partly  in  the  diets  of  the  realm, 
where  the  native  language  could  not  be 
entirely  suppressed;  pait^  in  the  jpo- 
lemic  writings  at  the  time  of  the  tefor- 
mation,  and  finally  in  the  reaction  pro- 
duced by  the  law  of  Joseph  II,  to  use  only 
the  German  language  in  public  business, 
which,  aided  by  the  then  existing  liberty 
of  the  press,  produced  many  excellent 
Hungarian  works.  Among  the  great 
number  of  Hungarian  grammars,  the  first 
which  a{^;)eared  m  print  was  that  by  John 
Sylvester  ^or  Erdoesi),  in  1599.  Ajiother 
in  the  Hungarian  language  was  published 
at  Vienna,  in  1795,  by  a  society  of  learned 
men.  That  of  Gyarmathi  (KJausenburg, 
1795)  is,  in  many  respects,  excellent. 
Verse^hi  published  a  Grammar  in  Ger- 
man, ,  in  1805^  at  Pesth,  and,  in  1816,  in 
Latin.  The  most  useful  for  a  beginner  is 
that  first  written  by  John  Farkas,  and  re- 
modelled by  Francis  Pethe.  of  which 
many  editions  havfe  been  published.  Joe. 
M^uton  published  a  Grammar  (the  latest 
edition,  Vienna,  1890).  The  most  com- 
plete and  most  critical,  probably,  is  that 
begun  by  Niclas  R^vai  (S  volk,  Pestii, 
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1809);  death  prevented  the  author  fiom 
completiiig  it  AmeDg  the  later  dktioDa- 
lies  are  tmwe  by  Joe.'  M^iitoii  add  Benj. 
Mokry,  in  Latin  and  Hungarian. 

ttmgarian  Winm.  Hunffary  produeee 
a  greater  quantity  of  wine  than  any  coun- 
HT  except  France.  The  annual  product 
of  Hungaiy  Propjer  and  the  territoiiea  he- 
longing  to  it  may  he  calculated  at  fiom 
90,000,000  to  30^,000  eimera  (of  ahout 
15  gallons  eaofa^  In  general,  the  Hungar 
rian  wine  contaiiiBmuch  alcohd  and  lime 
aoueoufl  matter.  The  dneat  ia  the  Tokay, 
which  is  pit>duced  in  the  HenraUya  (the 
countiy  around  the  Tokay  hnlsi  in  the 
countyofFenq^lat^N.  l%e  dried 
grapee  are  care^y  separated  from  die 
others,  and  th)«e  sorts  of  wine  are  ob- 
tained. The  best  is  the  E$9meei  this  is 
the  oihjr  juice,  which  runs  of  itsdf  from 
the  fruit,  without  any  pressure.  When 
ths  ceases  to  run,  the  grapes  are  moisten- 
ed with  common  Tokay-must,  and  trod 
out;  this  ffives  the  Autirwk,  A  second 
inAuion  of  coitunon  Tokay-must,  on  the 
remaining  grapes,  pressed  by  the  hands, 
gives  ^the  M&nUu  (Maddass).  In  the 
same  way,  the  Au^iruch  and  Maskl^ss 
are  prepued  in  the  mountains  of  Menesch 
(county  cff  Arad),  and  Ausbruch  in  Rust 
(county  of  (Edenburg)  and  St  Qeorgo 
(county  of  Presbuig).  Hungaiy  also  pit>- 
duces  exiMsUent  table  wines,  of  which  the 
beet  are  those  of  Buda,  Eriau,  Selksard, 
Wessm^ly. 

HtmesR ;  the  feeiihg  of  a  want  of  fixNl. 
When  tfie  stomach  has  digested  and  dis- 
posed of  the  food  and  drinK  Which  it  con- 
tained, its  peculiar  nervous  powA*  is  de- 
stroyed, and  some  tim^  is  necessary  be- 
fore it  collects  it  again.  This  time  is 
shorter  in  proportion  as  the  individuid  is 
heal^y,  young,  strong  and  active.  As 
soon  tis  this  liervtous  power  is  restored,  die 
activity  of  the  organ  is  again  awakened, 
and  produces  a  longing  to  eat,  which  we 
caH,  m  its  first  degree,  iqfpeHU,  •  If  this  is 
not  gratified,  it  gains  strength,  and  be- 
comes hunger,  which,  if  not  af^ieased, 
turns  to  voraci^.  Appetite  is  not  a  disa- 
greeable feeling,  but  hunger  is  an  ever-in- 
creasing pain,  on  account  of  the  ever-in- 
creaongsenaibilityof  the  nerves  of  the  stom- 
ach. To  some  men,  whose  ^omachs  are 
morbidly  senative,  the  first  deore  for  food  is 
unpleasant,  and  if  this  desire  is  not  immedi- 
ately gratified,  they  are  seized  with  griping 
pains  m  the  parts  ahout  the  stomacl^ 
which,  if  not  appeased,  are  followed  by 
sudden  weakness,  and  even  fiunting.  If 
hunger  is  not  allayetL  a  dreadfiil  stale  of 
the  body  ensuefl^  and  finafly  depth.    Aikr    of  the 


long-continued  hungov  the  bkxid  be- 
comes weak,  acnd  sod  thin,  on  account 
of  the.  want  of  materials  to  comTwuwafp 
for  the  nutiitiouB.  matter  ejq>ended  in  the 
support  of  the  body;  henco  the  whole 
body  becomes  lean  and  weak,  hbody 
fluxes  take  pkM^e  fitNn  all  parts,  as  well  as 
violent  irritation  of  the  nervous  sysleoi, 
caused  by  the  excessive  senaibiliQr  of  the 
nerves,  of  the  stomach,  which  at  lenstfa 
extends  to  the  whole  Rgion  of  the  dido- 
men,  is  cankd  to  a  soil  greater  hei^it, 
and  produces  pain  over  the  whcde  body, 


until  at  length  deadi  putt  an  end  to  the 
scene. 

Hunger  Curt;  a  mode  of  curing  dis- 
eases 1^  the  greatest  posable  abstmenoe 
frsm  fix)d ;  so  much  onhr  bein|;  allowed 
«s  is  requisite  to  keep  me  patient  alive. 
The  food  is  diminished  by  d^greea^  andv 
in  the  period  of  convalescence,  is  in- 
creased m  the  same  way,  with  much  pra- 
cairtion,  as  many  patterns^  unable  to  reajpt 
their  appetite,  ho^  died  in  Mmsequenoe 
of  «  flbght  mdnlgenoe.  This  mode  of 
cure  has  been  found  of  great  use  in  the 
case  of  deep^ooted  complaintFs  winch 
baffled  die  powers  of  medicine.  It  is 
used,  partiduariy  in  connexion  with  fre- 
quent unctions  of  mercury,  in  ohstmasa 
cases  of  sj^ihiiis,  what  even  the  bones 
have  become  affected;  and  the  caaes  in 
vrhich  this  severe  rraiedy  has  produced 
brilliant  successes  are  numeroua  It  is 
consideredjin  Qeimany,as indispensable  to 
the  cure  of  inveterate  87phi)i&  The  pa- 
tient is  kqot  in  a  wdl  closad  rsom,  reoerr- 
ing  onlv  a  little  bread  and  water,  and  sooq 
loses  hn  appetite,  owing  to  liii  debifitaied 
state  produced  by  the  mercurial  unctioQa. 
His  bed-linen  is  never  chansed,  nor  the 
roomaired ;  indeed, a verytriflins diaugfat 
of  air  has  proved  fiitaL  The  ssuvatioa  ia 
very  ipeat,  and  it  is  surprising  that  tnan 
can  five  at  all  in  such  a  state  as  tiieae 
patient^  are  often  in.  The  cure  generally 
requknes  about  three  weeks. 

Himiiresif,' or  Huituvoux;  a  place  in 
Alsace,  denartment  of  the  Haut-Iuiin,haif 
a  league  from  Basle.  Louis  XIV  caused 
it  to  be  fortified  by  Vauban,  in  1679.  In 
1814,  it  was  besieged  by  the  allies,  and,  by 
the  peace  of  Paru,  in  1616^  it  was  st^m- 
lated  that  the  fortifications  should  be  de- 
stroyed, at  the  urgent  solicitations,  aa  is 
-said,  of  Basle.  It  now  contams  but  1000 
inhabitanta,  and  is  of  no  importance. 

HinrinABKs,  John  Corvinus,  wayncode 
of  Trani^vania,  and  Moeral  of  the  f 
of  I  adidlauB,  Ui^  of  Hungaiy, 

of  his 
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He  feu^t  asainst  die  Tvaka  lieioieaHf, 
and,  in  1443  and  1443,  gained  impor- 
tant advantages  over  the  general*  of  sultan 
Amurath.  and  obliged  that  printoe  to  retire 
ftom  Belgrade,  after  beneginff  it  seven 
months.  In  1456,  he  obliged  Mohammed 
n  also  to  relhiqui^  a  spege  of  the  same 
place,  but  died  ^ptember  10,  in  the  same 
year.  He  was,  at  this  time,  regarded  as 
die  hero  of  Chostendom,  and  not  less 
esteemed  by  his  enemies  than  regretted 
by  his  fiiends.  He  left  two  sons,  the 
yomiger  of  whom,  Matthias,  was  after- 
wards king  of  Hungary. 

Huns;  a  nation  of  Nonhem  Asia, 
which  probably*  b^ngs  to  the  Finnish 
race,  and  formerly  led  a  nomadic  liib  on 
the  frontiers  of  Qiina.  The  history  of 
the  Huns  can  be  traced  no  farther  back 
than  the  r^ign  of  Me-te,  a  son  of  Teu-man, 
on  account  of  ^ose  inroads  the  Chinese 
buik  their  great  wall»BwC.20a  (SeeDe 
Guisne^  Higkin  de$  Hunw,)  This  pow- 
eitbl  people,  not  entirety  destitute  of  civil- 
izatidn,  were  masters  of  Mongofia  and  the 
greatest  pait  of  the  north  of  Asia,  as  fior 
as  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  bordeis  of 
Thibet  and  were  hng  dangerous  neigh- 
bon  to  the  Chinese.  But»  internal  ditten- 
siMiB  having  weakened  the  power  of  the 
Hnns,  the  Chinese  gained  a  dominkm 
ovei*  tliem,  atthougfa  doubtfiil  and  inter- 
rupted, and  put  an  end  to  their  northern 
kingdom,  A.  D.  93;  and  to  their  southehi 
in  the  5th  centunr.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  old  kingdom  of  the  Huns  in  the 
north,  a  part  of  this  people  retired  to 
Youen-Pan,  near  the  sources  of  the  Und, 
not  ftr  ftom  the  residence  of  theBashkiis. 
The  countiy  was  afterwards  ^aQed  T^an- 
JoM  or  Great  Hungary.  According  to  the 
aocounis  of  the  Roman  geognmheis,  hdw- 
ever,  the  Huns,  in  the  time  of  AugustUfl^ 
were  settled  near  the  Caspian  sea.  These 
new  comers  had  the  Alans  on  the  south- 
west, and  occupied  the  fiontiera  of  the 
Roman  empire.  While  they  were  spread- 
ing to  the  north  and  south,  thejr  earned  on 
wars  in  the  east  with  the  Chmese.  But 
when  the  To-pa  or  To-ten,-  who  dwelt  on 
theriver  Amour,  spread  themselves  on  the 
west  of  China,  and  drove  the  Sienpi  firmn 
their  poasessimis,  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
4th  century,  the  Huns  again  prened  to- 
wards the  westk  to' the  Ca^ian  sea  and  the 
Pontus  Euxinus.  After  a  bloody  struggle 
with  the  Alans,  diey  united  with  them,  to 
pass  ther  Pontus  Euxinus,  and  attack  the 
Oodie  (376),  and  thus  produced  the  gea- 
enJ  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  "niey 
were  acconopanied  by  many  tribes  whom 
they  had  overcome,  and  they  reduced  all 


the  nations  on  the  north  of  the  Danube. 
They  sometimes  made  war  on  the  Ro- 
mans, and  sometimes  served  in  troops 
imder  their  standards.  Rouas  cdmneUed 
die  Romans  to  pay  tntbute.  His  nepnewa, 
Bleda  and  Attila,  sons  of  Miaidras  (Mund- 
zuk),  succeeded  him  in  443^  and  turned  their 
arras  aoainst  the  Geimans  and  Sarmatiana 
After  the  death  of  Bleda^  Attila  continued 
his  conquests,  and  founded  one  of  the 
most  extensive  kingdoms  Imown  in  histo- 
ry. (See  MOa.)  Soon  after  his  death 
(458),  the  empire  fell  to  pieces;  but  the 
liordes  of  Huns-  bnff  lived  on  the  north 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Palus  Mcnotis, 
antfl  at  lei^^th  the  people  and  the  name 
became  extinct 

HimTKa,  MQlliam ;  a  celebrated  anato- 
mist and  medical  practi^oner,  born  May 
93,  1718,  at  Kilbnde,  in  the  county  of 
Lanark,  in  Scotland.  At  the  age  of  14, 
he  was  sent  to  the  universntr  of  Glasgow, 
and  ^igaged  himself  as  tne.  pupil,  and 
afterwaras  as  the  partner,  of  CuUen,  at 
llamUtiNi.  The  result  of  this  connexion 
has  been  already  partially  related.  (See 
CfuOerij  f^iUurniA  Mr.  Hunter  went  ta 
reeide  at  Hamlnon  In  1737;  and,  after 
faavkig  passed  the  winter  ef  1740  at  Ed- 
inbur;^,  he  vvent  to  London  in  1741.  He 
Boon  evinced  his  ability  by  a  paper  On 
the  Structure  and  Diseases  of  Articulating 
Cartilages,  which  he  commimicated  to  the 
royal  society  in  1743,  and  which  was  in- 
serted in  tbe  Philoeophica]  Transactjons. 
He  determined  to  establish  himself  in 
London  as  a  teacher  of  anattmiy,  and 
comra^ioed  lecturing  on  that  suqect  in 
1746^  havkg  previously  been  engaged  to 
assist  Mr.  Scunuel  Sharpe  as  a  lecturer  on 
surgery.  In  1747,  he  was  adraitt^  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  euigeons ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  ibOowing  year, 
soon  after  the  dose  of  his  lectures  for  the 
season,  he  went  to  Ley  den  and  Paris.  On 
his  return  hoaoe^  he  devoted  himself  to 
die  practieeof  midwi^ry»  and  was  chosen 
surj^Bon-accoucheur,  first  to  the  Middl^ex 
hoi^tal,  and  then  to  die  BritiBh  lyinf  4n 
hospital.  In  ITSO^he entirely  relinquisned 
mere  surgical  uactice,  though  nmch  con- 
siilted  as  a  physican  in  cases  requiring 
pe<9uliar  anatoooical  skiU  for  their  inveeti- 

r'cm.  In  1755^  he  became  physdan  to 
British  lying-in  hospital,and  was  soon 
after  elected  a  member  of  the  medical  so- 
ciety. In  die  firK  volume  of  Obeervadons 
and  Inquiries,  published  by  that  assoda- 
tion  in  1757,  appeared  doctor  Hunter^ 
History  of  an  Aiieurism  of  the  Aoita ;  and 
be  vras  an  important  contributor  to  the 
subsequent  puuieations  of  the  society,  of 
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which  he  was  chosen  preaidrait  on  the 
death  of  doctor  Fotheigill.  In  17a2»  he 
published  a  work,  entitled  Mescal  Con^- 
n^ntaries  (4to.),  to  which  was  suhee- 
quendy  added  a  Suppleaa^t,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  Vindicate  his  daim  to 
some  anatomical  discoveries,  in  opposition 
to  professor  Monro,  of  Edinburgh,  and 
others.  In  17d4,  he  was  appointed  ^y-- 
sician^extniardin^  to  the  aueen.  Doc- 
tor Hunter  was  elected  a  feUpw  of  the 
royal  society  in  1767 ;  and,  in  1768,  on  the 
establirtmient  of  Che  royal  academy  of  arts, 
he  was  a{:^inted  proif^sstMr  of  anatomy. 
He  was  made  a  foreign  associate  of  the 
royal  medical  society  at  Paris  in  1780, 
and  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  in 
1783.  The  most  elaborate  and  splendid 
of  his  publications,  the  Anatomy  of  the 
human  Gravid  Uterus  (folio,  illustrated  by 
34  laige  plates),  appeared  in  1775.  In 
1777,  he  joined  Mr.  Watson  in  presenting 
to  the  royal  society  a  Short  Account  of  the 
ktte  Doctor  Mark's  Illness,  and  of  the 
Appearances  on  Dissection ;  and,  in  1778, 
he  published  Reflections  on  the  Section 
of  tbe^  Symphysis  Pubis,  designed  to  show 
the  impropriety  and  inutlljty  of  that  sur- 
gical operation,  whi<^  had  become  fesh- 
ionable  among  accoucheurs  on  the  ccmti- 
neht,  and  eap^siaDy  in  iFrance.  Two  In^ 
troductbry  Lectures  to  his  Aimtomical 
Course,  which  he  htfd  prepared  for  the 
press,  were  published  after  has  death. 
About  1765^  he  presented  a  memorial  to 
Mr.  Grenville,  then  minister,  requesting  a 
grant  ftom  government  of  the  site  of  the 
King's  mews,  whereon  he  oflfered  to  erect 
an  edifice  at  the  expense  of  £7000,  and 
endow  a  professbnihip  in  perpetuity.  But 
his  proposal  was  treated  with  neglect,  in 
conseouence  of  which  he  purchased  a 
spot  or  ground  in  Great  Windmill  street, 
Haymareet,  M^ere  he  built  a  house,  ana- 
tomical theatre,  and  museum,  for  his  own 
professional  purposes,  and  thither  he  re- 
moved in  1770.  Here,  besides  otjects 
coimected  with  the  medical  sciences,  he 
uhhnately  collected  a  libraiy  of  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  and  a  viUuaUe  cabinet  of 
medals.  The  latter  flumished  the  materi- 
als for  ^  publicaiion,  entitled  Mamarum 
vdenm  Pojjvlorum  it  Urbium  qui  m  JMii- 
$to  (hdidmi  Ihmtar  asservmtur  DtscrwHioj 
Figuri$  mmtratoy  Op.  et  ShuL  CSiroU 
Qmbt,  SR.H  SA.  &e.  (1783,  4to.V  In 
1781,  the  museum  wae  augmented  t>y  the 
addition  of  shells  and  other  natural  cuii^ 
osities,  which  had  been  collected  by  doc- 
tor FothergiH,  who  had  given  testamenta- 
ry directions  that  his  cabinet  of  natural 
histoiy  should  be  offered  to  doctor  Hunter 
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for  £900  less  di&n  the  appnussd  value; 
and  he  accordingly  porcholBed  it  for  £1900. 
He  continued  to  attend  to  his  avocations  till 
within  a  vc«y  sh<»t  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  March  30, 1783.  He  bemieath- 
ed  his  mnseum  to  his  nephew  for  the 
term  of  90  year^  after  which  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where 
it  is  now  deposited. 

,  Hunter,  J6hn ;  younger  hrodier  of  the 
prececUng,  hi^ly  celebmted  as  a  practi- 
tioner and  writer  on  surgery,  anatomy  and 
lysiology.  He  was  bom  July  14^  1738. 
education  was  neglected,  and  he  was^ 
at  first,  spiHfenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker; 
but,  hearmg  of  the  success  of  his  Ma 
brother,  in  London,  he  o£fered  his  services 
to  him  as  an  anatomical. assistant,  and  was 
invited  by  him  to  Lcmdon,  where  be  ar- 
rived in  September,  1748.  He  in^roved 
so;ipeedily,  that,  in  the  winter  of  1749,  he 
was  cfble  to  undertake  the  instruction  of 
dissecting  pupils.  In  17^  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  partnership  in  the  lectures 
deliveied  by  his  brother,  in  which  situa- 
tion he  most  asaduously  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  practical  anatomy,  not 
only  of  the  human  body,  but  also  c^brute 
animals,  for  whiph  he  procured  from  the 
Tower,  and  fix>m  the  keepers  of  other 
menageries,  subjects  for  dissection.  He 
also  kept  several  foreign  and  uncommon 
animals  in  his  house  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  their  habtts  and  organization.  In 
the  begmning  of  17$7,  he  vras  elected  a 
foDow  of  the  royal  society.  His  first  pub- 
lication, a  treatise  On  the  Natioal  Histoiy 
of  the  Teeth  (4to.  V^ppeared  in  177L  In 
the  winter  of  1773,  he  commenced  a 
cour^  of  lectures  on  the  theoiy  and  ptin< 
ciples  of  surgery,  in  which  he  developed 
some  of  those  pecidiar  doctrines  wluch  he 
aftmrwards  explained  more  iuDy  in  his 
published  works.  His  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  anatomy  renaered  him  a  hold 
imd  skilful  operator^  and  enabled  him  to 
make  imprbvements  in  the  noodes  of  treat- 
ing; eertam  nirffical  cases.  But  his  fame 
chiefly  rests  on  nis  researches  concerning 
comparative  anatomy.  In  1776^  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  suraeon-extra- 
ordinary  to  ttie  army.  In  1781,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  royal  soeiety  of 
G6tdngen,  and,  in  1783,  of  the  royal  socie- 
tv  of  medicine  and  academy  of  surgeiy  at 
raris.  In  1786,  he  published  his  cele- 
bfated  work  On  the  Vehereal  Disease. 
About  the  same  time  appeared  a  quarto 
volume,  entitled  Observations  on  VarionB 
Parts  of  the  Animal  (Economy,  consistiBg 
of  physiological  essays,  hiost  <n  vdiich  had 
been  mserted  in  the  Philosophical  Traio- 
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KtkHM.  Hifl  Treatise  OB  the  Bfeod,  In- 
ianmiatioD,  and  Gun-shot  Wounds^  was 
ane  c^  the  last  of  his  literary  labom.  On 
^le  death  of  Mr.  Adair,  he  was  appointed 
Bispector-general  of  hoqiitak  and  sur- 
seon-ffeneral  to  the  armjr.  He  died  Oct 
16;  1798.  His  Treatise  on  the  Blood, 
^tc.,  was  published  in  1794,  with  an  ac^^ 
count  of  his  li^  by  su-  Evenud  Home. 
Ooyenmient  purchased  the  museum  oi 
Hunter  for  £ld,00a  and  transfened  it  to 
the  royal  college  of  sui^^eons,  for  <he  use 
of  the  public 

HuRTUfe^  in  a  genenl  sense,  included 
the  ponuit  both  of  haiiy  and  feathered 
gfjne;  but,  in  a  nairower  sense,  is  ap- 
frfkod  only  to  beasts  of  venery  (<^  the  i<n^ 
as  the  hart,  hind,  hare,  boar,  wolf)  and  or 
rhaae  (of  the  field,  as  the  buck,  doe,  fox, 
marten,  roe^  In  a  rude  state  of  society, 
it  is  one  or  the  most  important  employ- 
mentB  of  mankind ;  and,  in  its  more  ad* 
vanced  state,  becomes  an  agreeably  amuse- 
menl,  men  pursuing  for  pleasure,  in  die 
latter  case,  what  they  once  followed  fixxn 
necesBity.  Hunting  is  practised  in  a  great 
▼ariety  of  ways,  accordmg  to  the  object  of 
the  persons  engagjed  in  it,  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  tne  description  of  the  oame. 
Hie  object  may  be  to  obtain  a  supfuy  of 
food,  to  destroy  noxious  aniinals,  to  get 
possesaion  of  usefiil  ones,  or  of  some  use- 
fill  animal  product  (as  furs,  &c.),  or  mere- 
Sr  amusement  The  pursuit  may  be  con- 
acted  by  means  of  othor  animal?,  as  by 
dog^  fokons  (see  fUcom^),  ^^ «  ^^  ^® 
prey  may  be  causfat  by  stratagem  (as  by 
neti^  traps,  pitfidls),  or  destroyed  by  fire- 
aims  or  other  weapons,  &c.  A  foil 
account  of  the  methods  of  hunting  among 
the  ancients  may  be  found  in  the  treatises 
of  Xenophon  (K»yvx<ncoiJ  and  Artian  (un- 
der the  same  title)^  and  in  the  poem  of 
Oppian — Cyrug^eficf,  or  On  Hunting.  The 
bleeds  of  hounds,  their  training  and  man- 
agement, the  hunting  of  the  hare,  the  stag, 
iSe  wild  boar,  hon,  bear,  &c ;  the  instni- 
moits,  dress,  ^c,  of  th0  huiuterB,  are  mi- 
nutely described  with  evident  keenness 
and  great  precision.  Xen<^on  com- 
mences with  Apollo  and  Diana,  through 
whose  aid  the  Centaur  Chiron,  on  ac- 
count of  his  love  of  justice,  was  rewarded 
with  instructions  in  the  science  of  the 
chase.  Chiron,  in  turn,  taught  many 
eminent  pupils.  The  treatise  concludes 
with  a  ^^ral  eulogy  of  hunting,  which, 
we  are  informed,  not  only  afiR>rds  pleaiBure, 
but  increases  health,  strengthens  the  sight 
and  hearing,  and  protracts  the  approach 
of  old  age.  It  is  also  the  best  preparation 
for  military  service.  The  author  then 
41» 


goes  onto  prove  that  activiQr  is  the  duty 
of  every  good  citizen,  and  that  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country,  not  less  than  die  will 
of  the  gods,  demand  fipem  each  man  all 
the  exertion  of  which  he  is  capaUe.  To 
the  passion  for  hunting,  which  animated 
^b»  feudal  kings  and  nobles  of  EurMie, 
the  huge  tracts  of  land  which  were  affor- 
ested bear  fearfol  testimony;  and  the 
writeiB  of  the  time  give  a  strong  picture 
of  the  sufilbings  of  the  oppreswd  com- 
monalty, under  the  tyrannical  privileges 
of  sport  ^diich  were  <ilaimed  1^  iJmt 
masters.  (See  Gome  !Laiaf*)  It  is  unne- 
cessary here  to  ^  into  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  techmcal  terms  of  huntiDg,  or 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on. 
In  Enc^d,  the  fox,  the  stag  and  the 
hare  are  the  principal  objects  of  the  chase ; 
on  the  continent  of  Enrope,  the  wikl  boar 
and  the  wolf  are  added  to  the  list  (See 
DankUl^  RwrtdSpmU.)  The  lion  is  hunt- 
ed by  horsemen  on  plains,  and  larce  dogs 
nre  used  to  dislodge  nim  fh>m  his  haunts. 
At  the  first  sight  of  the  himtsmen,  he 
always  endeavors  to  escape  by  speed,  but 
if  they  and  the  dogs  get  near,  he  either 
slackens  hispace,  or  quietly  avraits  didr 
af^[)roach.  The  dogs  immemately  rush' on, 
and,  afier  one  or  two  are  destroyed,  over- 
power him:  19  or  16  are  a  sufficient 
match  for  him.  The  huntsmen  keep  to- 
gether in  pairs ;  if  they  have  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  doga  one  of  them,  when 
within  reach  of  the  uon,  dismounts  and 
aims  at  the  animal'^  heart;  he  instantly 
remounts,  and  his  companion  follows  up 
the  blow.  In  some  per^  of  Afiica,  when 
a  hon  is  discovered,  the  vfhoie  surround- 
ing district  is  niaecL  a  circle  of  three  or 
four  miles  is  formed,  and  die  party  pro- 
ceeds, alwilys  narrowing  the  circle  untH 
the  lion  appearsi  He  then  minings  on  one 
of  the  party,  who  generally  succeeds  in 
killing  him  with  a  musket  ball.  One  of 
the  noblest  .sports  in  the  East  is  hunting 
the  tiffer,  which  is  done  in  various  ways, 
but  chiefly  by  a  numerous  company  of 
spOTttmen,  with  elephants  trained  for  the 
purpose,  hones  becoming  ungovernable. 
When  the  retreat  of  the  tiger  is  discovered, 
every  attempt  is  made  to  didodge  him; 
the  search  b  conducted  with  the  largest 
and  befll  trained  elephant,  which  discloses 
the  presence  of  the  tiger  b^  a  peculiar 
kind  of  snorting  and  great  agitation.  The 
huntsmen,  who  are  mounted  on  elephants, 
dkKharse  their  pieces,  and,  if  the  shot  is 
not  fioal,  the  tiger  springs  up<Hi  his  assail- 
ants) who  are  often  in  great  danger.  H- 
gen  are  sometiines  taken  in  traps,  pits  or 
nets.     The  other  anioMk  of  the  fefine 
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species— 4he  panther,  leopard,  &c.— are 
ffenerally  roused  by  docs,  and  killed  with 
fire-arms  or  arrows.  The  animals  of  the 
canine  species,  though  lees  furious,  are 
more  cunning  than  those  above  mentioned. 
The  wolf  bi^  always  been  an  object  of 
human  vengeance:  in  the  ilast,it  is  hunt- 
ed by  eagles  trained  for  the  purpose;  in 
Europe,  die  strongest  greyhounds  and 
other  dogs  are  ehipioyea,  and  the  chase 
is  prosecuted  either  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back. It  is,  however,  veiy  difficult  to  run 
down  a  wol^  for  it  is  stronger  than  a 
doff,  and  will  easily  run  20  mues,  which, 
added  to  its  stratagems,  often  renders  the 
pursuit  abortive.  Wolves  aie  also  taken 
.  m  tnps  and  nets,  thouj^h  their  vigilance 
and  cautidn  make  it  difficult  to  deceive 
them.  The  most  formidable  animals  of 
North  America  are  the  white  bear  and  the 
grisly  bear.  They  are  ferocious,  fearless, 
and  extremely  vivacious,  and  are  himted 
with  arrows  or  fire-arms.  The  Inson  is 
destroyed  by  the  North  American  Indians 
som^imes  by  riding  in  among  a  herd,  and 
singling  out  (me,  which  they  woupd  with 
theu*  arrows,  until  a  mortal  blow  is  given ;  or 
they  drive  a  whole  herd  over  a  ]HMiuce. 
When  flying  before  the  pussuerB,  the  herd 
rushes  on  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  the  leaders  to  stop,  as  the 
main  body  pushes  forward  to  escape  the 
pursuit.  The  Indians  nearly  surround 
them,  and  rush  forward  with  loud  yells. 
The  alaimed  animals  hasten  forward  in 
the  only  dk«ction  not  occupied  by  tlieir 
enemies,  and  are  huried  over  the  preci- 
pice and  dashed  to  pieces. 

HuNTUfeDon,  Selina,  countess  of^  the 
second  daughter  of  Washington,  earl  Fer- 
rers, waa  bom  in  1707,  and  married  June 
3, 1728,  to  Theophilus,  earl  of  Hunting- 
don. Becoming  a  widow^  she  acquir^ 
a  taste  for  die  principles  of  the  Calyihis- 
tic  Methodists,  and  patronised  tlie  famous 
Georse  ,Whitefield,  whom  she  constituted 
her  cliaplain.  Her  rank  and  fortune  giv- 
inff  her  great  influe;ice,  she  was  long  con- 
sider^ as  the  'head  of  a  sect  of  religionists ; 
and,  after  the  death  of  Whltefield,  his  fol- 
lowers were  designated  as  the  people  of 
lady  Huntingdon.  She  founded  schools 
and  colleges  K>r  preachers,  supported  them 
widi  her  purse,  and  expended  annually 
large  sums  in  private  charity.  She  died 
June  17, 1791. 

HuiiTiiveDON,William;  a  religious  enthu- 
riast,  who  attained  some  notorie^  towards 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  farmer's  laborer  in  Kent,  and  the 
early  p«rt  of  his  life  was  passed  in  menial 
service,  and  other  humble  occupations. 


After  indulging  in  viee  and  dissipation  Ibr 
several  years,  according  to  lus  own  ac- 
count, he  was  converted,  and  became  a. 
neacher  among  the  Calvin  tsdc  MethodistiL 
He  socm  engaged  in  religious  controver- 
sies, publieAied  a  vast  niunber  of  trscii^ 
and  was  resarded  as  the  head  of  a  pecufiar 
sect.  He  died  in  August,  1813,  at  the  age 
of  69.  He  was  a  man  of  some  taleot, 
&ou^  little  cultivated  by  education.  His 
pubhcations  are  very  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  ^contain  curious  details  relative  to 
Ins  personal  histoiy  and  religious  experi- 
ence. The  tides  of  two  may  be  men- 
tioned as  specim^is:  the  Amunian  Skel- 
eton, or  the  Arminiens  dissected  and  anat- 
omized (8vo.);  and  the  Bank  of  Faith 
(8vo.).  .^ner  having  lost  has  first  wife  li^ 
death,  he  married  tl^  wealthy  relict  of  or 
James  Saunderson,  a  London  aldemiBB, 
and  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  fife  in . 
affluence. 

HuNTUf enoN,  Heniy  o^  an  andent  Eng- 
lish historian,  vras  bom  towanbtheend  of 
the  11th  or  the  beginning  of  the  12th  centu- 
ry. He  was  educated  by  Albinus  of  Anjou, 
a  learned  canon  of  the  church  of  Unoobi. 
He  composed  a  general  hisipiy  of  Eng- 
land, finom  the  earliest  accounts -to  the 
death  of  Idng  Ste^rfi^  in  1154,  in  eight 
books,  which  have  been  published  fay  sir 
HGory  Savile.  Towards  the  concMaon, 
the  autlKHT  hcmesdy  acknowledges  that  it 
is  only  an  abridgment,  and  allows  that 
to  compose  a  complete  histoiy  of  Eng- 
land, many  books  were  necessarr  whicn 
he  coiold  tiot  procure.  Hr.  Wharton 
h^  published  a  letter  of  his  on  the  eon-' 
tempt  of  die  worid,  which  details  many 
curious  anecdotes  of  the  great  men  of 
histime. 

HuNTiNOToif.  Samuel,  (me  of  the  sign- 
era  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
was  bom  in  Windham,  Connecticut,  in 
1732.  His  ftither  was  a  ftumer,  whose 
atuaxion  did  not  allow  him  to  cive  his 
son  any  other  than  the  limited  educatioD 
which  the  common  schools  of  the  province 
afforded.  Young  Huntington,  noweva-, 
made  up  for  this  deficiency,  b^^his  own 
industiy,  and  employed  all  the  tune  whi<^ 
he  coiud  spare  from  the  occupations  of 
the  fiumin  improving  his  mind.  At  the 
age  of  22,  he  resolved  upon  studying  the 
law,  and,  -having  borrowed  the  necessary 
books,  soon  acquired  knowledge  sufficient 
to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  and  comm^ice 
the  practice  of  his  prdession,  which  he 
did  in  his  native  town.  He  shortly  after- 
wards removed  to  Norwich.  Here  he  had 
not  long  resided,  before  his  businesB  be- 
came veiy  extensive,  andj  in  1764^  he  was 
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deeted  a  feprtmntatiye  of  the  town  in 
the  general  aisenibly,  and  the  following 
year  appointed  king's  attomev,  an  office 
which  he  filled  until  1774,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  bench  of  the  superior  court 
In  1775,  he  was  chosen  a  nmnber  of  the 
council  of  Connecticut,  and  in  the  same 
yfari  having  alwm  shown  himself  a  de- 
cided opponent  of  all  encroachments  on 
the  rights  of  the  people^  was  sent  as  a 
delegate  to  the  general  congress  of  the 
colonies.  He  tome  his  seat  in  tint  assem- 
bly on  the  16th  of  January,  1776,  and,  in 
the  ensuing  month  of  July,  aigned  the 
declaration  of  uidependence.  September 
S8, 1770,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  J<^ 
Jay,  as  preflident  of  the  congress*  He 
was  reelected  to  the  same  dignity  in 
1780,  and  occupied  it  until  the  following 
yeai^  when  his  health  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire fitMn  the  house.  On  his  return  to 
Connecticut,  he  resumed  his  judidid  ftmc- 
tions  and  hiis  seat  in  the  council  of  that 
state.  In  1783^  he  again  went  to  congress, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  ^pointed  chief- 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecti- 
cut In  1786^  he  was  chosen  the  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Gnswold  in  the  chief  magis- 
tracy <^  the  state,  and  was  annually  re- 
elei^ted  to  the  same  station  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  Jan.  5, 1796,  in  die  64Ui 
year  of  his  age. 

HupAxoLi,  Francis ;  one  of  the  few  in- 
dividuals who  have  lived  in  three  centu- 
liee.  He  was  bora  in  1587,  at  Casal,  in 
Sardmia,  and  died  in  1702.  At  first,  he 
was  a  clergyman,  and  afterwards  became 
a  merchant  at  Scio ;  and,  in  his  82d  year, 
he  was  appointed  Venetian  consul  at 
Smyrna.  He  had  five  wives,  who  bore 
him  24  children,  besides  which,  he  is 
known  to  have  had  25  illej^timate  chil- 
dren. BvhiB  fifth  wife,  whom  he  mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  98  years,  he  had  four 
children.  His  drink  was  water;  he  nev- 
er 8m<^ed,  and  eat  Bttlie  (principally  game 
and  fiiiit).  He  drank  a  good  deal  of  the 
juice  of  the  scorzonara  root,  eat  but  very 
little  at  nifht,  went  to  bed  and  rose  ear|y, 
then  heard  mass,  walked  and  kbored  the 
whole  day  to  the  last  He  wrote  down 
eveiy  thin^  remarkable  which  he  had 
witnessed,  m  22  vols.  He  never  had  a  fe- 
ver, was  never  bled,  and  never  took  any 
medicine.  At  the  age  of  100,  his  gray 
hair  again  became  black.  When  109 
yean  M,  he  lost  his  teeth,  and  lived  on 
soup.  Four  yearb  later,  he  had  two  large 
new  teeth,  and  began  acain  to  eat  meat 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  lif^  he  had, 
for  almost  90  years,  monthly  evacuations 
of  bkxxL    After  these  eeased,  he  was  af- 


flicted with  tiie  stone,  and  finequent  eolds^ 
which  continued  until  his  death.  He  waa 
of  a  miki  tempeh  His  principal  fiiult 
was  his  passion  for  die  other  sex.  Hupa- 
zoh  was  rich,  and  had  but  few  wants.  • 

Hcan,  Richard ;  an  eminent  English 
prelate  and  philological  writer  of  the  laaot 
eentuiy.  He  was  bom  Jan.  13, 1720,  at 
Congreve,  in  StafiRudshire,  went  to  Eman- 
uel college,  Cambridge,  in  which  he  ob- 
tained a  fc^wship  in  1742,  and,  in  1749, 
published  HmttU  An  Poeticoj  EpiMa  ad 
I*iaon/ti0f  with  an  English  commentary  and 
notes.  In  1750,  he  published  a  Commen- 
taiy  on  the  Episde  of  Horace  to  Augusr 
tus.  A  satirical  attack  on  doctor  Jortin,  in 
defence  of  Warburton,  in  an  Essay  on  the 
Delicacy  of  Fnendship,  he  afterwards  en- 
deavored to  suppress.  In  1757,  hepub- 
lished  RemMs  on  David  Hume's  Essay 
on  the  Natural  History  of  Reh^n  (8vo.L 
His  Dialogues,  moral  and  political,  with 
Letters  on  Chivahy  and  Romance,  ap- 
peared at  different  times,  from  1758  to 
1764,  and  were  republished  collectively, 
in  1765  (3  vols.  8va).  None  of  his  works 
attracted  so  much  notice  as  the  dia- 
logues, which  were  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  H61ty.  In  1767,  he  was  made 
areh-deacon  of  Gloucester,  and,  in  1768, 
commenced  a  series  of  sennons  on  the 
prcn^ieciee,  preached  at  the  lecture  found- 
ed by  his  finend  Warburton,  at  Lincoln^ 
Inn.  These  discourses  were  published 
under  the  tide  of  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Prophecies  concerning  the 
Christian  Chureb^  in  twelve  Lectures 
(1772).  In  177f^  doctor  Hurd  was  raised 
to  the  bishopric  of  Litchfield  and  Coven- 
tiy ;  and,  not  Ions  afler,  was  made  pre- 
ceptor to  the  late  king,  and  his  brother  the 
duke  of  York.  He  was  translated  to  die 
see  of  Worcester,  in  1781,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  was  b^towed  on  him  the  con- 
fidential situation  of  cleik  of  the  closet 
The  kinff  afterwards  desh^  to  elevate 
doctor  l&rd  to  the  primacy,  but  he  mod- 
esdy  declined  the  o&r.  In  1788,  he  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  works  of  bishop 
Warburton,  in  which  be  omitted  some  of 
the  fNToductions  of  his  deceased  frioKl. 
Doctor  Parr  supplied  the  editorial  defiden- 
cies  of  bishop  Hurd's  collection,  b^  Tracts 
byWarfourton  and  a  Warburtonian.  In 
1795,  the  ri^t  reverend  editor  himself 
publisfaed  a  Idnd  of  supplement  to  the 
works  of  Warburton,  in  the  foim  of  a 
biographical  preface,  and  he  subsequendy 
ako  published  the  correspondence  of 
Warburton,  which  was  his  last  literaiy  On- 
dertaking.    He  died  in  May,  1808. 

Hi7i^  Gats  (see  EatiRtvtr),    We  will 
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ooly  add  here,  that  a  prqjeet  is  on  foot  for 
improving  the  navigwtioti  of  this  danger* 
ous  pasByand  that  a  surrey  has  been  made 
lor  this  pmpoee,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  a  ship  canal;  of  9439  nmninf  roet  in 
lensth*  can  be  opened  between  Pet  cove 
and  Hallet  cove,  sufficient  to  admit  the 
lanneet  vessel  of  war. 

Huaozi ;  a  lake  of  North  America,  218 
miles  long,  from  east  to  west,  and  180 
broad,  of  veiy  irreguliir  Ibrm ;  about  1100 
miles  in  chrcumlerence,  containing  many 
islands  and  bays ;  Ion.  80^  10"  to  84<'  d(y 
W.;lat43°«yto46«10'N.  Itaboimds 
in  fiish,  which  are  similar  to  thpse  in  lake 
Superior.  Some  of  the  land  on  its  banks 
is  veiy  fertile,  and  suitable  fi>r  cultivation ; 
but  in  other  places,  barren  and  sandy. 
The  pomontory  which  divides  the  lake 
from  lake  Michinn,  is  composed  of  a  vast 
plain,  upwards  (n  100  miles  in  le^tb,  but 
vaiying  in  its  breadth.  At  the  north-east 
comer,  the  lake  communicates  with  lake 
Michigan,  by  the  straits  of  Michilimaoki- 
nac  On  its  banks  are  found  amazing 
quantities  of  sand  cbemee,  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent countries,  nearly  the  same  fitiits  as 
about  the  other  Jakes^—^fiircmitu^,  or 
iSt  CIdtr  JRtDer,  connects  lake  Huron  with 
lake  St,  Clair.  It  is  40  miles  long,  and 
about  one  mite  mde. 

HuRONs;  a  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians,  which  was  formeriy  numerous^ 
and  dwelt  on  the  east  of  lake  Huron ;  but, 
in  1650,  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Iro* 
quois,  and  retired  to  the  south-west  of 
lake  Erie.  The  Six  Nations  (the  Mohawk 
tribes  or  Iroquois)  call  the  Hurons  fl^ 
ihiTy  without  doubt  .because  they  are  de- 
scended from  the  Hurons,  who  are  now 
reduced  to  700  warriors,  lliey  are 
amon^  the  most  civilized  of  the  N. 
American  Indians,  live  in  good  houses, 
have  horses,  cows  and  swine,  and  raise 
grain  for  sale.  Their  pro^  name  is  Wy^ 
andaii,  (See  JS/orffi  American  Aevietr,  voL 
24,  pp.  419, 428.)  The  Iroquois  are  some- 
times included  uhderthenameof  Jfurons, 
but  they  are  a  separate  people. 
.  HuRRiCAifz  (in  Spanish,  karracan ;  in 
French,  owagftn ;  in  German,  orkan); 
a  word,  acconling  to  the  most  probable 
supposition,  pick^  up  by  voyagers  among 
the  natives  of  the  West  Indies;  property  a' 
violent  tempest  of  wind,  attended  vmh 
thunder  and  lighminff,  and  rein  or  hail. 
Hurricanes  appear  to  nave  an  electric  ori- 
gin :  at  the  moment  that  the  electric 
sparic  produces  a  combination  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen;  a  sudden  M  of  nun  or 
hail  is  thus  occasioned,  and  a  vacuum 
formed,  into  which  the  circumambient 


air  rushes  with  mat  nipicBQr  from  all  di^ 
reckons.  The  West  Indies,  the  kfe  of* 
France,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  md 
Chma,  are  the  countries  most  subject  to 
their  ravages.  What  are  called  liumcanea^ 
in  the  more  nordiem  latitudes,  are  nodi- 
ing  more  than  whiriwkids,  occasoned  by 
the  meeting  of  q>poeite  currents.  But  In 
the  real  hurricane,  aD  the  elements  aeem 
to  hav^  armed  themselves  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  hcunan.  labors  and  of  nature  ber- 
setC  The  vdodty  of  die  wind  exceeds 
that  of  a  cannon  ball ;  com,  vines,  su^ar 
canes,  fbrests,'hou8es,  evenr  thing  is  swept 
away.  The  hurricane  or  the  temperate 
zone  moves  with  a  velocity  of  about  00 
ftet  a  second ;  those  of  the  torrid  zone, 
from  150  to  300  feet  in  the  ssme  timew 
They  begin  in  various  ways;  sometioiesm 
little  black  doud  rolls  down  the  moun- 
tains/md  suddenly  unfolds  itself  and  coveia 
die  whole  horizon;  at  others,  the  stonn 
comes  onin  the  shape  of  a  fieiy  doodyWhidA 
suddenly  appears  in  a  calm  and  suene  sky. 
Husband  and  Wife.  Of  aD  private 
ccmtracts.  that  of  marriage  is  most  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  social  conditioii 
of  a  conununity,  and  gives  rise  tothemost 
numerous  and  important  reladmi^  li^ifeB 
and  duties.  It  was  fortius  reason,  in  pait, 
diough  still  BKNne,  perhaps,  fiom  tbedeaie 
of  (Kmiination  and  jurisdictioB  on  die 
part  of  the  deigy  in  foimer  thnes^  that 
this  ixmtrBCt  was  invesled  with  a  pecu- 
liar relijpous  character,  and  made  one 
of  die  seven  $acnmenti  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Marriage,  aecordim^,  is  often 
celebrated  in  places  of  public  re^^oua 
vwrship,  in  botn  Cathofic  and  ProMaiit 
countries ;  and  the  ministen  of  refi^on, 
even  in  cotmtries  where  thediurch  has 
no  judicial  jurisdiction  whatever  over  die 
rights  ariang  from  this  contract,  stiU  offi- 
ciate, for  the  most  part,  at  its  solemmza- 
tion.  \Ab  to  the  forms  of  sol^muang 
mairia^  and  as  to  its  dissolution,  the 
roader  is  referred  to  the  r^iective  articles 
MBtrriageBnd  Dworce,)  Thefiratandofie 
of  the  most  important  rights  resulting 
from  this  contract,  is  die  control,  in  a 
ffreater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
u^wa  bf  different  countries  which  it  giyee 
to  the  husiband  of  the  person  of  the  wife. 
The  t^ins  in  which  this  right  is  express- 
ed, in  the  laws  of  England  and  the  U. 
States,  are  stronger  than  those  of  the  civU 
law,  or  the  moderti  codes  derived  frcHn  it. 
But  this  right  is  still  recocnised  in  those 
codee^  of  which  that  of  France  may  be 
referred  to  as  an  example.  The  old  vmrit- 
ersin  the  English  law  esxpn&B  themsdves 
more  dhnecUy  upon  this  solyjeet  than  is 
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mteful  to  modern  eera,  putting  the  au- 
Uiority  of  the  husband  upon  a  fbotinff  suhi- 
lar  to  that  of  a  parent  over  a  chilo,  or  a 
master  over  a  servant ;  and,  in  this  case^ 
as  in  those,  they  very  <K>mpoeed]y  lay 
down  the  rules  and  limits  of  the  exercise 
of  this  authority,  describing  the  degree  of 
coercion  permitted  by  the  law  to  be  used, 
and  the  degree  of  correction  which  it  al- 
lows to  be  administered  by  the  husband. 
In  modem  times,  these  doctrihes  are  ex- 
pressed in  more  cautious  and  qualified 
terms,  and  some  writers  are  careful  to 
reserve  to  the  vnfe  some  Corresponding 
rights.  However  the  mutual  rights  of  the 
parties  in  this  respect  are  to  be  construed 
and  reconoiledy  it  is  certain  that  the  Eng- 
lish and  Ap^rican  law  distinctly  recog- 
nises thie  husband^  right  to  the  personal 
services  of  his  wife ;  and,  in  the  ncdon  by 
the  husband  against  another  on  account 
of  criminal  conversation  with  the  wife, 
direct  alluaion  is  made  to  this  marital 
right,  while  the  wife  has  no  correspondf 
ing  action  against  a  woman  who  does  her 
a  similar  injury.  In  respect  to  the  chil- 
dren— as  a  divided  authority,  where  the 
voices  would  be  equals  would  lead  to  em- 
barrassment—the  law  assigns  the  .guardi- 
anship and  authority  over  them  to  the 
&ther,  to  which  the  mother  succeeds,  in 
a  great  d^ree,  on  his  decease,  but  not 
wholly,  for  the  childran  may,  at  a  certain 
age  in  their  minoi^,  choose  guardians 
lor  themselves^  in  ease  of  the  famer's  de- 
cease. As  the  law  asairns  a  certain  as- 
cendency to  th^  husband,  so  it  provides 
some  compensation,  by  imposing  upon 
bimstronffer  and  more  extensive  obliga- 
tions; and  both  the  authority  and  the  ob- 
ligittions  of  the  husband  are  more  exten- 
sive where  the  conmion  law  of  England 
bas  sway  than  where  the  Roman  law  is 
the  fountain  of  civil  jurisprudence.  As 
this  eommmi  law,  according  to  its  original 
spirit  and  usual  operation^  feaves  the  wife 
destitute  of  the  means  of  supporthig  her- 
self^ it  imposes  upoo  the  husband  the  obli- 
gation of  supporting  her,  in  die  most  di- 
rect and  aheolute  terms.  His  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  the  support  of  the  children  is  no 
lees  imperatively  emoined  by  the  law,  to 
which  duty  the  wife  succeeds,  in  its  fbll 
force,  in  case  of  the  decease  of  the  hus- 
band. In  either  case,  the  duty  extends  to 
the  utmost  ability  and  means  of  the  party. 
In  respect  to  the  distinct  poasession  of 
property,  and  distinct  civil  abilities  of  the 
two  parties,  in  regard  to  the  acquisition 
and  mana|ement  of  property,  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  and  the  codes  spring- 
ing fit)m  the  Roman  law  are  widely  d^ 


ferent,  and  give  rise  to  the  most  striking 
diversides  in  the  civil  relations  of  femilies 
under  the  iurisdicdon  of  these  respective 
systems.    By  the  theoxy,  as  well  as  the 

Eractical  administration  of  the  common 
LW  of  En^^and,  which  has  not,  either 
there  or  in  the  U.  States,  been  veiy  deeply 
trenched  upon  by  statutes  or  judicial  modi- 
fications, me  civil  rights  and  abilities  of 
the  wife  are  mosdy  meraed  by  the  mar- 
riage. The  husband  and  vrife  are  consid- 
ered, in  law,  to  be  one  person,  and  that 
one  person  recoanised  by  the  law  is  the 
husband.  By  the  very  act  of  the  mar- 
riage, the  chattels  of  the  wife  become  the 
property  of  the  husband.  He  has  a  right, 
also,  to  cdlect  all  the  debts  due  to  her ; 
but  then  he  also,  at  the  same  time,  incurs 
a  corresponding  obligation,  fer  he  at  once 
becopies  liable  to  pat  aU  her  debte. 
Though,  in  brincing  suns,  aifler  the  mar- 
riage, fbr  the  debts  due  to  the  y/ik  before 
marriage,  the  names  of  both  the  husband 
and  vrnh  are  used  as  plaintifEs  and  credit- 
ors, yet,  when  the  debts  are  collected,  the 
proceeds  are  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
the  husbsnd.  So  the  rents  and  income  dT 
th)B  wife's  real  estate,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  conjugal  connexion,  belong  to 
th^  husband  as  absolutely  as  if  the  estate 
itself  were  )p&  o^m ;  but  he  cannot  sell  the 
estate  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
vnfe,  and,  in  England,  such  a  sale  can  b» 
made  only  under  judicial  cognizance,  by 
a  proceeding  in  which  the  wife  must  ap- 
pear personally  in  court,  and  express  her 
aasent  to  the  nle.  In  the  U.  States^  this 
precaution  is  not  taken,  though,  in  some 
of  the  states,  the  wife  must  m  examined 
separately  ih>m  her  husband,  by  some 
magisdrate  authorized  to  take  the  acknovrl- 
edgment  of  deeds ;  and,  on  her  acknowl- 
edging that  ahe^  freely,  and  without  con- 
straint by  the  husband,  assents  to  the  sale» 
the  conveyance  vnJl  be  good;  while,  in 
other  states,  no  such  separate  examination 
is  required,  but  she  may  execute  die  deed 
either  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  her 
husband,  as  the  law  may  provide  in  this 
respect  If  the  vrife  has  already  com- 
menced a  suit,  at  the  time  of  the  marriase^ 
the  husband's  control  of  the  claim  fbr  me 
demandinsuitis  considered  to  be  so  di- 
rect and  absolute,  that  the  defendant  is  ao 
longer  liable  to  answer  to  the  wife,  and 
the  suit  will  be  defeated  on  the  defend- 
ant's objecting  to  its  being  further  prose- 
cuted in  her  name ;  fer  tlM  common  law 
does  not  allow  the  buriiand,  in  such  case, 
to  come  in  and  join  in  the  prosecution, 
though  there  seems  to  be  no  veiy  good 
reason  why  it  should  not    In  such  case, 
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the  proGeediiigS  must  -  be  cammeneed 
anew,  in  the  Dames,  of  both.  By  the  laws 
of  some  of  the  U.  States^  however,  the 
suit  does  not  abate,  but  the  husband  comes 
in  and  joins  in  proeecu6ng  it.  If  a  suit  is 
pending' agaitast  the  wife  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage,  it  does  not  abate,  for  the  law 
will  not  permit  the  rights  of  third  parties 
t6  be  injured  by  the  voluntary  aet  of  the 
defendant,  but  such  suit  proceeds  as  if  no 
marriage  had  taken  place,  or  the  husband 
is  cited  in  ^nd  made  a  co-d^endant  in  the 
suit  llie'  same  prindples  extend  to  all 
the  civil  relations  of  the  wife.  If  die  was 
acting  as  executrix  on  an  estate,  the  hus- 
band, on  the  marriage,  becomes  exiecutor 
with  her.  So  if  ehe  i^  appointed  execu- 
trix dming  the  marriaffe,  the  huid)end  is 
executor  With  her ;  and  so  where  impris- 
onment for  debt  is  permitted,  the  law  does 
liot  Idlow  the  wifo  to  be  imprison^  on 
execution  for  her  own  debt,  separately 
from  her  husband,  but  he  must  be  immis- 
ened  with  her ;  and  if  he  escapes  from 
prison,  and  is  Hot  retaken,  tHer  a  reasona- 
Ue  time  allowed  for  this  purpose,  tiie  w^ 
VlU  be  discharged.  On  the  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  by  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band, or  by  a  divorce  from  the  bonds  of 
matranony,  the  civil i^nlities  of thewifo 
revive,  and  she  will  then  also  be  entitled, 
iki  her  own  right,  to  the  rents  and  income 
of  her  real  estate  accruing  subsequently, 
and  she  will  also  be  ent&d^,  in  her  own 
flight,  to  all  the  debts  due  to  herbefore  the 
marriage,  and  which  the  husband  has  not 
appropriated  to  himselft  But  as  all  the 
eanungs  of  (be  wife,  during  the  nmrriage, 
belong  exclusively  to  the  husband, S^riieui- 
er  gained  by  her  labor,  by  trade,  ojr  in  any 
other  way,  he  alone  can  sue  for  any  claim 
thence  arising ;  and,  in  case  of  his  decease, 
his.  executors  succeed  to  his  right,  ai^d  not 
the  wife  in  her  individual  cipaciQr.  The 
law,  at  the  same  tune,  shows  a  scnipu- 
lous  respect  fbr  a  union  so  indmate,  and 
permits  the  parties  mutually  to'  defend 
each  other  affainst  the  attacks  of  other 
persons;  and  a«o  exempts  them,  except  in 
a  few  extreme  cases^  from  being  wimesses 
acainsteach  other,  upon  the  aame  princt- 
pie  on  which  it  exempts  a  party  from  be- 
mg  a  wimesB  asainst  himself;  and  evmi 
ftrther,  for  it  wm  not  permit  either  to  be  a 
witiless  against  the  other.  It  is  a  general 
nde,  that  this  contract  of  marriace  so  com- 
fdetely  absorbs  all  others,  that  the  parties 
cannot  afterwards  contract  vrith  each 
other,  once,  in  the  view  of  the  law,  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  cototcact  clC  a 
party  with  hmiself.  In  die  time  of  lord 
Maosfield,  some  decisions  were  made  by 


th^  court  of  king^  beodi^  in  FSngfawfy 
tmiding  to  the  infoduction  of  an  excep- 
tioii  to  this  doctrine,  in  case  of  an  agrae- 
ment  between  husband  and  wife  m  five 
separately,  upon  fynaal  artides  made  hj 
them,  providinff  for  a  separate  nudnte' 
nance  of  the  wife*  But  the  same  court  re^ 
traced  its  Stops,  in  the  time  cf  the  soe^ 
ceedinff  chi^-iustice,  lord  Kenyon,  «ad 
reisBtabBshed  the  oki  doctrine,  that  all  sudi 
agreements  were  absdutely  void.  Tbtt 
only  way,  aocordini^y^  of  protecting'  and 
mamtaitiing  the  pecuniary  contracts  of  the 
wife,  and  prevraiting  them  from  benig 
merged  by  the  marriage,  is  through  the  in- 
tervention of  trustees.  The  law  does  not 
meveirt  the  putting  property  into  the 
hands  of  trustees,  to  be  rnaiuiged  eicbo' 
acccnding  to  the  discretkm  of  w  troateeiv 
or  under  the  direction  of  die  wife,  fbrlMar 
sepaiate  benefit;'  as  if  she  were  a  siiigie 
woman ;  and  dus  may  be  done  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  marriate,  provided  ibas 
thQ  interest  of  creditor&liaving subsMuig 
daimsatthe  tira&  ahaU  not  be  aflbcte£ 
80  that,  after  aD,  this  civil  idendtyof  die 
husband  and  wife,  as  to  the  ponBranioni, 
use,  contarol  and  application  or  the  wiAi^ 
^x^ierty,  or  its  income,  is'rnerdyrKniiiiial, 
■nee  the.  law  p^mits  to  be  clone  in  tiie 
name  of  anodic  v^hat  it  does  not  permit 
ia  her  own*  And,  where  diere  arecoims 
estabfisbed^with  sufficient  poweife  to  giw 
suitable  remedies  in  regard  to  sudi  con- 
tractu (as  there  ouf^  undoubted^,  to  be 
every  wh^^^j,  any  provisionsandconditioiiB 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  partieB^ 
as  to  any  proper^  already  exifldn^.  So^ 
contracts  are,  however,  ooDateni  to  that 
of  marriage;  forthelawwiBbynoraieaiis 
allow  of  any  condidons  or  modificatkMEiB 
to  the  contract  Itself.  In  countries  wh^ne 
the  civil  iiiscitutions  are  borrowed  fixMn 
die  Roman  law,  as  has  abready  been  said, 
the  conjugal  bond,  of  its  own  fin^  sod 
«eo(»ding  to  the  general  laws^  indq^eod- 
endy  of  any  express  stipulations  of  the 
parfies  between  themselves,  or  of  the  in- 
travention  of  any  third  partiesi  gives  rise 
to  a  very  difierent  set  of  rehnons  end 
rights.  To  takethe  French  code,  for  aa 
example,  without  going  into  an  inquiry 
how  rar  the  laws  ofother  countriea,  mrir- 
ed  from  the  seme  soince,  ccMncide  widi 
that  code  in  minor  details  imd  nroviflioiis^ 
there  are  two  descriptions  or  marriagie 
contract,  as  fer  as  the  property  of  the  par- 
ties Is  concerned,  both  of  vdiich,howe^ar, 
contemplate  the  ri^its  of  prope^  of  ifeo 
parties  as  distinct '  By  one  form  of  tbe 
marriage  contract,  the  hitffaand  and  w^ 
become  paitners ;  by  the  other,  thdrrigblB 
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of  ptGpam  coQtiiiue  disdnot,  Domith- 
imiininj^  the  marriage.  In  case  of  no 
stipulation,  a  community  of  ipopda  wiU,  by 
the  operation  of  law,  ranih  from  the  mar- 
riage; ao  that  a  qiecial  agreeno^ent  is  requi- 
site, in  order  to  maintain  a  aepfurate  i«t>p- 
eily  in  each  par^ ;  and  this  is  calM  a  cfetot 
mariia^  or  one  in  whidi  the  wife^  dot^ 
wrportum,  a  regarded  as  a  distinct  proper- 
tv*  If  the  mairiage  is  intended  to  be  a  , 
dotal  one,  it  must  be  so  expressed,  in  a  fi>r- 
mal  instrument,  drawn  up  Wore  a  notary- 
public  ;  and  thus  the  same  object  is  effect- 
ed, which,  under  the  juris^ction  of  the 
common  law  of  England,  can  be  secured 
waiv  hfihfi  interposition  pf  a  third  paity, 
aad  a  set  of  minute  and  elaborate  provis- 
ionfi^  creating  a  trust  The  French  code 
does  not,  however,  Any  more  than  the 
English  common  law,  pendit  any  condi- 
tions <Mr  modifications  to  be  introduced  in- 
to the  marriage  eonO^act  itself  which 
makes  the  personal  rights  of  the  parties 
the  same  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and, 
in  respect  to  the  rights  to  {woperty,  and  its 
i  and  use,  it  does  not.  like  the 
L  common  law,  affect  at  all  to  eon- 
'  the  parties  as  identified.  This  com- 
munity of  goods  extends  to  all  the  mova- 
ble property  of  The  parties,  possessed  at 
Aie  tmie  of  the  marriaj|e,  and  to  all  thatia 
acquired  b^  them  dunng  the  continuance 
of  the  ^sonjucal  relation,  as  well  what  ac* 
cnnss  from  their  indusoy,  and  the  tise  of 
their  property,  as  that  which  comes  by 
deseoit  or  donati<Hi,  unless  the  donation  is 
upon  other  c(Midition8  prescribed  on  the 
part  of  the  donor ;  but,  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  partnership,  or  community  of  goods 
and  interests,  whether  by  the  d^ith  of  one 
of  die  parties,  or  othenvise,  a  division  is 
made  between  them,  or  between  the  sur- 
mor  and  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  part- 
ner, as  in  tlie  case  of  an  ordinary  partner- 
^p;  but,  if  the  marriage  is  dotal,  the 
wlro^f  portion,  or  its  valuo,  \nU  continue 
to  be  ber  separate  {woperty ;  but  stiU,  uu- 
iesB  it  be  otherwise  agreed,  the  manage- 
ment and  income  of  it  will  belong  to  tne 
kiuband,  who  is  hot  oMiged  to  give  any 
sureties  for  his  proper  management  of  the 
trust,  unless  it  shall  be  so  stipulated  by 
the  parties.  If  this  separate  property  con- 
ABli»  of  lands,  neither  the  husband  alone^ 
nor  both  parties  concurring,  can  dispose 
of  it  during  the  marriage.  In  general, 
this  separate  property,  or  its  value,  must 
eventually,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  qiar« 
riage,  like  the  wife^  share  in  the  partner- 
ship funds  in  die  case  of  community  of 
property,  go  to  the  wiib,or  herrepresenta- 
lives.    Trore  are,  however,  certain  cases 


in  which  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  capi- 
tal, of  whicn  the  portion  connsts,  may  ne 
afienated  during  the  marriage ;  a&  for  in- 
stance, to  obtain  the  release  of  the  hus- 
band m>m  prison,  to  supply  the  means  of 
support  to  the  family,  and  in  a  few  otber 
specified  cased ;  but  m  general,  it  is  to  re^ 
main  the  separate  proper^  of  the  wife, 
and,  as  sucl),  vmther  it  consists  of 
personal  qir  real  edtate,  descends  to  her 
heirs. 

HysKissox,  Wilfiam,  theriflht  honora- 
ble, was  bom  1769,  and  sent  to  Paris,  while 
quite  young,  to  study  anatoiny  and  medi- 
cine. On  the  breaking  out  of'^the  French 
revolution,  he  wai^  warnil^r  disposed  to  the 
liberal  side  of  the  question,  and  was  an 
active  member  of  the  London  corre^nd- 
vag  society,  though  not,  aer  has  been  said, 
ofthe  Jacobin  club  at  Pari&  He  was 
soon  after,  however,  introduced  to  the  no- 
tice and  fiivor  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and,  in  1796, 
was  placed  in  the  ofiice  of  Mr.  Dundas 
Hord  Melville),  then  secretary  of  the  homo 
department  In  1801,-  he  was  appointed 
receiver-genera)  of  the  duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  a  commissioner  of  trade  and  plan- 
tations. He  soon  after  entered  parliament 
as  ipember  for  McMpeth.  Here  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  did  not  speak  much,  but  was  very 
useful  to  the  ministry  in  financial  matters, 
both  in  parliament  and  in  preparing  papers. 
When  Mr.  Canning's  diperence  with  lord 
Castlereoiri}  induct  him  to  leave  the  roin- 
istiy  (18%),  Mr.  Huskisson  retired  with 
him,  and  in  subsejtpient  debates  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  a  third  party  existed  in  the 
nouse,  agreeing  with  tne  ministiy  on  ques- 
tions of  general  policy,  but  joining  the 
opposition  in  ^mandmg  retrenchment  in 
the  puUjc  expenditure.  On  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  fineign  secre- 
tariship,  Mr.  Huskisson  entered  uie  cabi- 
net with  him  as  president  of  the  board  of 
trade.  In  the  Uoderich  ministiy,  he  be- 
came secretaiy  for  the  colonies,  and  re- 
tained that  post  in  the  Wellington  minis, 
tipr,  composed  of  the  warm  enemies  of 
his  late  niend,  Mr.  Canning ;  but  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  no  cordial  cooperation 
could  take  place  faetwe^i  men  of  such  op- 
posite principles,  and  Mr.  Huduason  and 
{lis  fiiends  were  soon  obliged  to  withdraw. 
His  death  took  place  Sept  15, 1830.  Be- 
ing present  at  the  celebration  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
way, he  came  inadvertently  in  the  course 
of  one  of  the  steam-carriages,  moving  at 
a  rapid  rate,  which  passed  over  him,  and 
crusned  one  of  his  legs.  He  died  very 
soonafler. 

Huss,  Hussrrss.    John  Huss  was  bom 
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io  1373,  at  HuBBiiiez,  near  Pradiatiz,  in 
Bohemia,  Whence  he  acquired  the  name 
of  Haas^  or  John  qf  Huismez,  In  1389,  be 
ma  Bent,  by  his  feudal  l9id  and  some  other 
patrons,  to  the  universi^  of  Prague,  where 
be  was  distinguished  ror  his  talents  and 
indusby.  Having  become  the  servitor  of  a 
professor,  to  whose  libraiy  he  thereby  had 
access,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
a  decree  Of  thfsological  information,  which, 
for  uiat  age,  was  remarkable.  In.  1396, 
he  took  die  degree  of  master  of  uts,  and, 
in  1396,  deliv^ed  pubGc  theok>gicaI  and 
philosophical  lectures.  In  1402,  the  office 
of  Bohemian  preacher  In  the  Bethlehem 
chapel  at  Prague,  which  was  established 
bv  a  private  toundation,  was  conferred  <m 
hW  Here  he  began  to  acquire  influence 
over  the  people,  with  whom,  as  well  as 
with  the  smdents,  his  sermons  were  very 
popular ;  and,  being  soon  after  made  confes- 
sor to  die  queen  Sopnia,  he  thus  t^ed  ac- 
cess to  the  court  At  this  time,  be  became 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Wlcklifle. 
His  knowle(ke  of  the  dcriptures  soon 
made  him  feel  the  jusdce  of  that  boM  re- 
former's attacks  on  the  .abuses  of  the 
church,  and  l^e  now  became  himself  the 
boldest  advocate  of  a  reform  which  should 
restore  to  the  corrupt  church  the  simplici- 
tv  and  purity  of  scriptOral  Christianity. 
His  boldness  did  not  long  remain  unob- 
served ;  and  as,  in  the  frequent  disputes  of 
the  Germans  with  the  Bohemian  acade- 
inieians,  he  took  part  with  the  latter,  he 
had  soon  to  contend  with  powerful  ene- 
mies. This  made  a  national  diviaon  of 
diat  ifdiich  hitherto  had  been  only  a  con- 
test between  the  philosophical  schools  of 
the  Realists,  to  which  Huss  belonged,  and 
of  the  Nominalists,  to  which  most  of  the 
(Germans  had  attached  themselves.  About 
5000  foreign  professors  and  students  left 
Prague,  and  either  created  Or  save  a  new 
impulse  to  the  univernties  of  Leipsic,  Er- 
funh,  Ingolstadt,  Rostock  and  Cracow,  a 
loss  which  Prague  and  Huss  himself^  who 
VTBS  now  a  rector,  sensibly  felt  Yet  he 
could  not  be  attacked  in  Bohemia;  the 
great'  schism  had  exposed  the  weakness 
of  the  priesthood ;  Bohemia  did  not  rec- 
ognise Benedict  XIII,  nor  Gregoiy  XII, 
wer  1409 ;  the  nobili^  and  people  were 
excited  against  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  the 
pope,  by  some  bold  spirits,  who  served  as 
the  precursora  of  Huss's  dpctrines,  and 
thus  Decame  accustomed  to  judge  freely ; 
the  government  of  Wenceslaus  favored 
the  and-papal  spirit  of  many  among  the 
people,  from  polidcal  grounds,  and  from 
an  inchnadon  fevorable  to  Huss,  who  was 
generally  esteemed.    He  ventured,  there- 


fere,  to  censure  pidiiBely  the  eojmipcnionlB 
of  the  priests  and  thelaitv,  axMl  to  preach 
against  the  sale  of  papal  indulgences  in 
Bohemia ;  he  said  nothing  new,  when 
he  declared  masses  for  the  dead,  imaxe- 
worsfaip,  monasdc  life,  auricular  coqk»- 
non,  fiists,  &C.,  to  be  invendons  of  nirit- 
ual  despotism  and  supersthiaD,  ana  the 
withholding  of  the  cup  at  the  LonTs  aup- 
per  unscripturaL  The  new  pope,  Alex- 
ander V,  finally  sumnumed  him  to  Rome, 
and,  as  he  did  not  appear,  the  archbishop 
of  Plague,  Sbynko,  commenced  the  in^ 
mediate  persecution  of  this  preacher  of 
truth.  About  200  volumes  of  copies  of 
WiddifTe*^  writings  were  burnt  in  1410, 
in  the  archbishop's  palace,  and  the  Bohe- 
mian preachmg  at  the  B^hlehem  ch^>el 
prohibited.  But  Huss  did  not  obey  either 
this  prohibidon  or  the  tiew  summons  of 
John  XXIII,  but  appealed,  as  his  envoya 
at  Rome  were  imprisoned,  to  a  general 
counciL  When  the  pope  caused  a  cm- 
sade  against  Ladislaus  of  Naples  to  be 
preached  in  Bohemia,  Huss  opposed  it  in 
the  warmest  manner,  and  his  friend  Je- 
rome expressed  himself  on  the  suhject  in 
violent  language,  which  the  pope  ascribed 
to  Huss,  who  was,  in  conseciuence,«xc(xn- 
municated,  and  Prague  laid  under  an  in- 
terdict as  long  as  Huss  should  remain  in 
it  Huss,  therefore,  distnistful  c^the  pro- 
tection of  the  weak  kinff  of  Bohemia, 
went  to  the  feudal  k>rd  of  his  biithplace, 
Hussinez,  whose  name  was  Nicholas 
Here,  and  in  many  places  in  the  code  of 
Bechin,  he  preached  with  much  success  ; 
here  he  also  wrote  his  memorable  books 
On  the  Six  Errors,  and  On  the  Church,  in 
which  he  attacks  transubstantiarion,  the 
belief  in  the  pope  and  the  saints,  the  effi> 
cacy  of  the  abeoludon  of  a  vicious 
priest,  unconditional  obedience  to  eatthly 
rulers,  and  amony,  which  was  then  ex- 
tremely prevalent,  and  makes  the  holy 
Scriptures  the  only  rule  of  matten  of  re- 
ligion. The  approbation  with  which  these 
doctrines  were  received,  both  among  the 
nobility  and  common  people,  increased  the 
party  of  Huss  in  a  gzeat  degree  ;  and,  as 
nothing  was  nearer  to  his  heart  than  the 
diftlision  of  truth,  he  readily  comdied 
with  the  summons  of  the  coutidl  of  Uon- 
stance  to  defend  his  opinions  before  the 
clergy  of  all  nations.  Wenceslaus  gave 
him  the  count  Chlum  and  two  other  Bo- 
hemians of  rank  for  his  escort  The  em- 
peror Sigiiftmund,  by  letters  of  safe  con- 
duct, be<^e  responsible  for  his  personal 
safety,  and  John  XXIII,  after  his  arrival 
at  Constance,  November  4,  made  promises 
to  the  same  effect    Notwithstanoing  this, 
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he  was  thrown  into  prison,  November  38, 
eiler  a  private  examination  befbfe  some 
of  the  cardinals,  and,  in  spite  of  the  reite- 
rated remonstrances  of  the  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  nobles,  was  keptin  confinement, 
and,  though  sick,  was  not  permitted  an  ad- 
vocate. At  a  public  examination,  June  5, 
1415,  the  fathers  of  the  council  interrupted 
him  in  his  defence  by  loud  and  vehement 
vociferation.  In  a  trial  on  the  7th  and  6th 
of  June,  he  defended  himself  at  length,  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor ;  but  his 
grounds  of  defence  were  not  regarded, 
and  an  unconditional  recantation  of  here- 
sies which  he  had  not  tau^t,  as  well  as 
those  which  he  had,  was  demanded  of 
him.  Huss,  ho weveiv,  remained  firm  in 
his  belief,  and  the  last  examinatioir  (July 
6)  eventuated  in  a  ^ntence  of  death, 
which  had  long  since  been  determiaed  on. 
Huss  on  this  occaaion  reminded  the  em^ 
peror  of  his  promise  of  safe  conduct,,  at 
which  Sigismund  could  not  reihdn^om 
blowing  his  shame  by^  a  bludi;  yet 
the  hatred  against  a  man  who  had  ven- 
tured to  speak  tlie  truth  was  too  great  to 
allow  any  hopes  of  safetv.  He  was,  with- 
out being  convicted  of  any  error,  that 
same  day  burnt  alive,  and  h&  ashes  were 
thrown  into  the  Rhine.  On  his  way  to 
the  pile,  he  was  observed  to  ^mile  at  a 
place  where  some  of  his  writings  hiad  been 
burnt,  and  fiflerwards  expired  in  the  midst 
of  joyful  prayers.  Even  his  enemies 
speak  with  admiration  of  his  unUeraishcd 
virtue  and  his  firmness  in  the  hour  of 
death.. — Httssttes.  The  gentle  and  pious 
mind  of  Huss  would  not  have  approved 
of  the  terrible  revenge,  which  his  Bohe- 
mia^  adherents  took  u^<m  the  emperor, 
the  empire  and  the  clei^,  for  his  death, 
in  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  terrible 
Ivars  ever  known.  The  decrees  and  ex- 
communications of  the  council  were  de- 
nnsed  in  Bohemia.  Instead  of  destroying 
the  new  doctrines,  die  auto-dorfi  of  Con-' 
stance  was  the  watchword  of  union  for 
multitudes  of  all  classes,  who,  firom  their 
teacher,  were  called  Hxtssites.  Wences- 
laus  was  compelled,  in  1417,  to  grant  them 
many  churches  for  the  celebration  of  the 
sacrament  in  both  ferms,  and  as  theiT 
number  increased  eveiy  day,  there  were 
soon  many  amonff  them  who  wished  for 
0omething  more  than  mere  religious  free- 
dom. The  wavering  and  temporizing 
conduct  of  this  kita^  (who  died  August  1^ 
1419),  and  the  inquisitorial  violence  of  the 
cardinal  legate,  John  Dominico,  kindled 
the  fire  m  insurrection.  The  people 
could  not,  howev^,  set  aside  the  claims  of 
the  hated  emperor  Sigismund  to  the  vacant 
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throne.   Always  bent  upon  the  extirpation 
of  heretics,  faithless  in  treaties,  and  une- 

2ual  to  contend  with  the  activity  of  the 
[ussites,  and  the  genius  of  their  generals, 
he  was  obliged  to  see  the  kingdom 
which  he  had  inherited  in  a  state  of  anar- 
chy for  fifteen  years.  The  Hussites  com- 
menced their  rebellio|i  by  a  bloody  ven- 
geance on  the  Catholics ;  their  convents, 
many  of  which,  in  Bohemia,  were  more 
rolendid  than  elsewhere,  and  ,  their 
churches^  were  plundered  and  burnt,  and 
the  priests  and  monks  m^rde^.  John 
Zisba  of  TroGznow,  a  Bohemian  knight, 
formed  of  the  large  bodies  of  people 
which  were  ccmstandy  flocking  to  liim,  a 
welt  mounted  and  disciplined  army,  which, 
in  its  barricado  of  wagons,  rcneUed  all  at- 
tacks, and  built  the  fortified  city  of  Tabor, 
for  a  place  of  aiins  and  a  point  of  defence, 
upon  a  mountain  consecrated  by  the  field 
preachings  of  Huss,  and  strong  by  nature* 
m  the  circle  of  Beclun.  The  oldest  fiiend 
of  Huss,  Nicholas  of  Hussinez,  command- 
ed under  this  general  Nicholas  was  well 
known  for  the  courage  with  which  he 
had,  in  1417^  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Hussites,  and  beaten  a^d  driven 
from  Tabor  Ae  fiiithless  Uhich  of  Rosen- 
heim together  with  the  imperial  arm^,  in 
l4SSi,  He  resisted,  fix)m  patriotic  motives, 
die  plan  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prague,  to 
.  choose  a  foreign  prince  fer  a  king,  but 
died,  too  soon  mr  tne  welfere  of  Bohemia, 
December  25,  1420,  with  the  glory 
of  having  been  rather  a  defender  of 
the  faith  of  Huss,  than  a  persecutor  of  the 
CatholicJs.  Ii^  this  persecution,  Ziska  wias 
the  most  zealous  and  most  cruel — Ziaka 
of  the  cup,  as  he  waff  called,  chief  of  the 
Taboniei,  as  the  Hussites  under  his  ban- 
ner de^gnated  themselves,  froia  their 
city. '  The  strength  of  his  army,  and  his 
victories  over  the  Imperialists,  gave  him  an 
influence  in  the  Bohemian  amirs,  which 
was  nearly  allied  to  that  of  a  protector. 
But  when  the  muiders  and  devastations 
of  his  army,  and  of  the  small  bands  which 
njadethe  relidous  war  a  pretext  for  plun- 
der, continually  increased,  the  more  mode- 
rate Hussites  of  the  nobility^dthe  citizens 
of  Prague,  whose  chief  concern  was  the 
allowance  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  at  the 
"sacrament  (thence  called  Calixtines  or 
Prdgtiers),  and  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom, 
were  inauqed  to  ofifer  the  Bohemian 
throne,  first  to  Ladislaus,  kin^  of  Poland, 
then  to  the  grand  prince  Vitold,  of  Li- 
thuania, and  at  last  to  his  nephew  Kori- 
but.  But  Ziska,  with  the  Taborites,  dis- 
sented, and  the  difference  of  these  parties, 
which  had  appeared  in  the  divernty  of 
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their  demands  for  it  ehusch  reform,  now 
produced  a  real  division.  Nothing  was 
more  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  ^e  Huss- 
ites thaathe  multitude  of  sects  aivd  par- 
ties in  Bohemia ;  each,  since  1421,  acted 
by  itself^  and  they  only  united  against  the 
common  enemy,  in  order  that,  as  soon  as 
he  was  routed,  they  might  agun  quarrel 
with  each  other.  Ziska  having  become 
totally  blind  at  the  siege  of  Mhy,  and 
victorious  over  the  imperialistB«.whom  he 
defeated  in  the  great  battle  of  Deutschbrod^ 
'  and  continually  succeesftd  in  small  con- 
tests against  the  nobility,  who  lo^  im- 
mensely by  his  n^vages,  without  bdng 
able  to  place  any  Kmit  to  them,  and  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Prague,  who  preserved 
their  city  &om  destruction  only  by  a  hard 
and  sbort-fived  peace,  Sept  1%  1424,  died, 
October  12,  of  the  same  year,  of  the 
pla^e.  At  bis  death,  the  fearfbl  mass, 
which  only  his  nulitary  talents  and  good 
fortune  had  held  together,  fell  to  piecea 
The  minority  of  the  Taborites  elected  ^r 
their  general  Andrew  Procopius,  who  had 
been  recommenced  by  Ziska,  and  who, 
having  been  at  first  destined  to  the  church, 
is  called  the  Shorn  (Holy,  rosw).  Koribut, 
a  mere  shadow  or  a  king,  had  been  cho- 
sen by  the  inhabitants  of  Prague,  in 
1422,  and,  although,  he  had  routed  Busso 
of  Vitzthuni  with  the  strongest  army 
which  Saxony  had  ever  produced,  June 
16^  1426,  at  Anssig,  was  not  able  to  control 
the  feroei^r  and  plundering  propensity  of 
the  parties  amoi^  the  Hussites,  and  v^as 
obliged  to  abdicate  the  throne,  in  1427. 
Procopius  showed  himself  worthy  of  his 
predecessor.  The  decisiye  victories  which 
he  gained  in  July,  1427,  and  August  14, 
1431,  at  Miess  and  Tach^iu,  over  the  army 
of  the  cross,  composed  of  the  j)eople  of 
the  German  empure,  and  far  superior  to 
the  Hussites  in  number,  made  the  tanoaa 
of  the  latter  not  less  fomiiidable  than  the 
devastating  expeditions,  which  the  de- 
tached bcKlies  of  partisans  carried  on 
against  the  neidbboring  states  almost  eveiy 
year  froi;n  the  oe^dnning  of  the  war  untd 
14^  Austria,  Franconia,  but  especially 
Saxony  and  those  provinces  of  Bohemia 
which  were  yet  obedient  to  the  pope, 
Lusace  and  Sileaa,  were  the  theatre  of 
the  most  horrid  crueMea  and  robberies. 
All  parties  were  now  desirous  of  peace ; 
and,  as  the  German  arms  were  unsuc- 
cessful against  the  Hussites,  the  council 
of  Basle  saw  itself  compelled  by  Si^is- 
mund,  who  had  always  retained, a  fiiction 
among  the  Bohemian  nobility  and  the  in- 
habitimts  of  Prague,  to  come  to  terms  vnth 
the  heretics;  and  ihva^  Nov.  20,  1433,  « 


compromise  was  made  (the  compact  of 
Prague),  which,  however,  was  not  receiv- 
ed by  all  partiee,  and  hostilities  recom- 
menced, but  were  ended  by«  complete 
victory  of  the  Gafiziines  and  Cathofics 
under  ^ebhard  of  Neuhaus,  9t  Bdmisch- 
brod,May3(]^1434.  The  Galixtinee,  who 
were  now  superior,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Catholic  states.  Chose  the  emperor 
Sieismund  fbr  thdr  king^  who  swore  at 
Iglau,  July  S^  1436,  to  a£ere  to  the^  com- 
pacts, which  had  been  rendered  somewlMt 
easier  by  the  council,  in  compliaiice  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Calixtines,  but  was  ajnin 
fidthlesB  to  his  promise^  and  died  Dec 
9y  1437,  vnthout  having  restored  perfect 
quiet  to  Bohemia.  The  Taborites,  veiy 
much  weakened,  were  able  to  maintaia 
their  dispute  only  in  the  ddiberatioDfl  of 
the  diet,  and  in  theological  controvenial 
writings,  whereby  their  confession  of  ftith 
acquired  a  puriQr  and  a  compfeteness 
vrfa^ch  made  it  similar,  in  mair^  respecti^ 
to  the  confessions  of  the  Protestants 
of  the  IGth  century  ;  but  their  religioos 
fiieedom  continually  suffered  more  and 
more^  imtil  the^  mereed  '  in  the  fii- 
temiQrof  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Bredi- 
ren,  which  arose  in  1457,  and,  under  the 
inost  violent  persteutions,*  exhibited  an 
honorable  steadf^omess  and  purktr.  (See 
Bohemian  Brdkrm,  and  UnOed  Areikmi) 

Hussars;  originally,  the  name  of  the 
Hungarian  cavahy,  raised  in  1458,  when 
Matthias  1  ordered  the  prelates  and  nobies 
to  assemble,  with  their  cavalry,  in  his 
camp.  Every  20  houses  were  obliged  to 
furnish  a  man ;  and  thus,  ftom  the  Hun- 
garian words  kusz  (tweimr),  and  or  (jmy), 
was  formed  the  name  Jtluszar,  atstar. 
The  arms  and  drees  of  this  light  cavaky 
were  afterwards  imitated,  and  the  name 
borrowed  by  other  n^ions. 

>  Hustings,  Court  of  ;  the  principal 
court  in  the  city  of  L6ndon,  of  grept  an- 
tiquity, held  before  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  in  London,  the  sheriff  and  re- 
corder in  Guildhall  The  derivation  is 
uncertain.  In  a  popular  sense,  it  is  used 
in  England  fbr  a  place  raised  for  the  can- 
didates at  elections  of  members  of  parfia- 
ment,  periiaps  from  hoigtuyrs, 

HuTCHEsoN,  Francis,  LJlD.,  «n  ingen- 
ious phflosophical  writer,  vras  bom  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  Aug«  8,  1694,  and,  in 
1710,  was  entered  a  student  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  Afler  spending  six  years 
at  Glasgow,  he  returned  to  Ms  native 
country,  where  he  was  liidensed  to  preuh 
amon^  the  Dissenters,  but  accepted  die 
invitation  of  some  gentlemen  acquainted 
with  his  talents^  to  set  up  a  private  aeade- 
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my  in  DuUku  In  1995,  the  fint  edition 
of  his  celebrated  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of 
Beauty  and  Virtue  appeared  without  his 
name;  but  its  merit  would  not  allow  the 
author  to  be  long  concealed.  In  1728,  he 
published  his  iVeatise  on  the  Passions, 
which  has  often  been  reprinted,  and  is 
admiied  even  by  those  wno  dispute  the 
soundness  of  its  philoeopdiy.  In  17S^,  he 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at 
Glasgow.  He  died  in  1747,  in  his  5dd 
year.  In  1755  was  published,  from  his 
MSS.,  a  System  of  Moral  Philosophy  (in 
three  books,  9  vols.,  4to.);  to  wnich  is 
prefixed  some  account  of  the  Life,  Writ* 
ings  and  Character  of  the  Author,  by 
Doctor  Leechman,  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  Univeraity  of  Glasgow.  The  8y»- 
tern  of  morals  of  doctor  Hiitcheson  id 
founded  upon  nearhr  the  sanoe  principles 
as  that  of  lord  Sbaftesbuiy.  He  deduces 
all  our  moral  ideas  from  an  implanted 
moral  sense  or  instinct,  like  that  of  self- 
preservatibn,  which,  independently  of  ar- 
gument, or  the  reasonableness  of*^  certain 
actions,  leads  us  to  perform  them  our- 
selves, and  to  approve  them  in  others* 
His  works  and  lectures  contributed  to 
diftuse  a  tas^  fbr  analytical  discussion  in 
Scotland,  winch  led  to  the  production  of 
some  of  the  most  valuable  writings  of  the 
18th  century. 

Hurcaiivs,  Thomas,  geographer  to  the 
U.  States,  was  bom  in  New  Jeraey,  about 
1790.  He  entered  the  army  in  the  French 
war,  and  served  at  fort  Pitt  and  agahist 
the  Indians  in  Florida.  He  was  impris- 
oned in  England,  in  1779,  on  the  charse 
ofhaving  corresponded  with  doctor  Frank- 
lin, then  American  agent  in  France.  On 
recovering  his  liberty,  he  joined  the  army 
of  generu  Greene  at  Charleston.  He 
was  nominated  geographer-general  to  the 
U.  States ;  aind  died  at  Fittsbuigh,  i;^  1789. 
He  publii^ed  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Expedition  of  Bouquet  against  the  Indians 
of  Ohio,  in  1764  ;^  a  Topographical  De- 
scription of  Vii^rinia, .  Penn^vania,!  Maiy* 
land  and  Carohna,  vyith  maps  (London, 
1778);  a  Historicid  Account  and  Topo- 
graphical Description  of  Louisiana,  West 
Florida,  and  Philadelphia  (1784).  . 

HuTcpuisoif,  Ann,  a  religious  enthusi- 
ast, who  occasioned  dissenoons  m  the 
churches  of  New  England,  came  from 
lincohishire  to  Boston,  in  1^6.  She 
institnted  meetings  fbr  women,  in  which, 
pretending  to  enjoy  immediate  revelationa, 
she  taught  many  Antinomian  and  other 
sentimental  which  soon  occaaoned  great 
controversy  in  the  colony,  and,  in  1637, 
drew  together  an  ecclesiastical  i^ynod. 


which  condemned  her  errors.  Not  long 
after,  she  was  banished  <  fixmi  the  odony, 
and  removed  to  a  Dutch  setdement  in 
New  York,  where,  in  1643,  she,  and  her 
family,  consisting  of  15  persons,  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Indians,  and  all  except  a 
daughter  killed. 

HuTCHiifsoif,  Thomas,  a  goyemor  of 
the^  colony  of  Massachusetts,  was  of  a 
fiunily  distinguished  in  the  a^:inals  of  New 
England,  ana  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  1711. 
Afler  graduating  at  Harvard  college,  in 
1727,  he  became  a  merchant ;  but,  not 
succeeding  in  trade,  engaged  in  the  studv 
of  law  ai^  politics,  in  order  to  quali^ 
himself  for  pubho.life.  He  was  sent  to 
I^ndon  to  transact  some  buoness  fbr  thh 
town  of  Boston,  which  charge  he  executed 
satisfkctorily,  and,  on  his  fetum,  was  elect- 
ed a  representative.  He  was,  after  a  few 
years,  chosen  roeaker  of  the  house,  and, 
m  1752,.  succeeded  his  uncle  as  judge  of 
probate.  He  was  placed  in  the  council, 
and  was  appointed  Ueutenant-govemor.  in 
1758,  and  chief-justice  in  1760— all  of 
which  offices  he  held  simultaneouslv  for 
several  years.  In  1771,  he  received  his 
eommisBion  as  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
It  is  affirmed  that  there  was  no  angle 
officer  of  the  British  government  in  Amer- 
ica, who  contributed  more  to  produce  the 
sefWation  of  the  two  countries  than 
Hutchinson.  His  ambition  and  avarice 
weie  such  as  to  render  him  compl^ly 
tubeenrient  to  the  views  of  the  British 
ministnr,  and  to. cause  him  to  mcrifice  his 
principles,  in  order  to  abet  every  arfoitnuy 
regulatioD,  and  to  sugoest  the  most  odious 
means  of  enforcing  tnem.  He  went  so 
far  even  as  to  cliallen^  the  legislature  to 
a  disctianon  of  colonial  rights,  which,  he 
believed,  410  could  convince  them  by  ar- 
gument that  they  did  not  understand,  and 
ou^ht  to  abandon.  Fot  some  time,  he 
enjoyed  considerable  popularity  in  the 
province,  in  consequence  of  Ins  attention 
to  business,  and  the  circtnnstances  of  his 
being  a  native,  and  not  p.  member  of  the 
En^ish  church.  But  the.^blication  of 
several  of  his  letters'to  the  ministers,  which 
had  ftllen  iuto  the  hands  of  doctor  Frank- 
lin in  London,  and  by  him  had  been 
transmitted  to  Boston^  by  which  the  peo- 
ple became-  awkre  of  his  hypocrifljr,  and 
of  the  odious  counsels  which  he  had  givto 
against  their  rights,  combii^ed  with  his 
obstinacy  in  preventing  the  obnoxious 
tea  from  being  returned  to  the  ships,  so 
exaq>erated  them,  that  his  recafl  was  ren- 
dered indispensable.  In  the  year  1774, 
accordin([^y,  he  was  removed  from  his 
office,  and  gei^^  Gage  was  put  in  his 
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place.  He  then  xepaired  to  £o£|kDjd, 
where,  for  some  time,  he  wds  fed  with 
expectations  of  &vorj  but,  after  it  was 
found  by  the  British  ministry  to  be  a  more 
difficult  matter  to  conquer  the  Americans, 
than  he  had  led  them  to  suppose,  he  fell 
into  disgrace,  and  lived  in  the  most  retired 
way,  ne^  Brompton,  until  his  death,  June 
3, 1780,  in  his  69th  year.  The  following 
extract  of  a  letter  fin>m  president  Adams 
to  William  Tudor  will  give  an  idea  of 

governor  Hutchinson's  condition  in  Lon- 
on:  *<Fled,  in  his  old  age,  from  the 
detestation  of  a  countiy  where  he  had 
been  beloved  esteemed,  admired,  and  ap- 
plauded yvim  exaggeration;  in  short, 
where  he  bad  been  eveiy  thing  from  his 
in&ncy,  to  a  country  where  be  was  noth- 
ing ;  pinched  by  a  pension,  which,  though 
ample  in  Boston,,  would  barely  keep  a 
house  in  London  j  throwing  round  his 
baleful  eyes  on  the  exiled  companions  of 
his  folly ;  hearing  daily  of  the  slaughter  of 
his  coiutiymen,  and  confla^ntion  of  their 
cities;  (d>hoiTed  hy  the  greatest  men  and 
soundest  pait  of  the  natipn,  and  neglected, 
if  not  despised,  by  the  rest — ^hardened  as 
had  been  my  heart  against  him,  I  assure 
you,  I  was  melted  at  the  accounts,!  heard 
of  his  condition.  Lord  Townsend  told 
me  that  he  put  an  end  to  liia  own  life* 
Tliouffh  I  disbblieve  this,  I  knew  he  was 
ridicufed  by  the  courtiers.  They  laughed 
at  his  manneis  at  tlie  levee,  at  the  perpet- 
ual duotations  of  his  broths  Foster  (Fos- 
ter Hutchinson,  brother  of  governor  Hutch- 
inson, was  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  in 
MassachusettsV  searching  liis  pockets  for 
letters  to  reaa  to  the  king,  and  the  king'« 
turning  away  &om  him  with  his  nose  ^, 
&c.,  ^c."  As  a  j  udge,  he  was  iireproach- 
able,  and  evinced  great  ability,  lie  was 
a  writer  of  considerable  merit,  more  valu- 
able for  his  facts  than  his  sU'le.  His  prin- 
cipal woik  was  a  History  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  in  two  vokpies,  with  i^  volume  of 
State  Papers;  which  was  brought  down  to 
the  year  1750.  He  left  a  contmuotion  of 
it  in  manuscript,  which  was  published  in, 
London,  in  1^,  forming  a  third  volume 
of  the  histoiy.  His  c^er. productions 
consist  of  occasional  essays^and  a  pamph- 
let on  Colonian  Claims,  in  1764.  A  mrge 
number  of  manusGripts  of  all  kinds  con- 
cerning the  colonies,  which  he  had  col- 
lected, were  unfortunately  destroved  during 
the  riot  in  Boston,  when  his  house  was 
nearly  demolished. 

HuTTEN,  Ulrich  von,  was  descepded 
from  an  ancient  family,  which  could  boast 
of  many  knights  and  statesmen  distiur 
guished  in  the  service  of  the  German  em- 


perors. Hutten  was  bom  at  the  ^aniSly 
castle  of  Steckelbei^  on  the  Maine,  In 
1488.  In  his  lOtb  year,  his  fether  placed 
him  at  Fulda,  in  order  to  educate  mm  for 
a  monk.  The  monastic  school  there  iwras 
one  of  the  most  &mous  in  all  Germairsr, 
and  he  received  an  excellent  educatkni; 
but  the  monastic  life  corresponded  so  little 
with  his  inclination,  that  he  fled  to  Erfurt, 
in  1504,  where  he  became  Intimately  ac- 
quainted w^th  several  scholars  and  poets. 
A  pestilence  drove  him,  in  the  next  year, 
to  Cologne,  the  imiversity  in  which  place 
was  then  flourishing.  But  Rhagius,  one 
of  the  most  learned  professors  there,  hav- 
ihg  been  banished,  retired  to  Fraakfint  on 
the  Oder,  whither  Hutten  accoaipanied 
him.  His  patron,  Eitelwolf  von  Stein^  as- 
sisted him  in  various  ways,  during  the 
three  veais  of  his  readence  here.  But 
quiet  did  not  long  accord  with  his  restless 
dispoffltion.  He  travelled  in  the  nordi  of 
Germany,  although  tormented  with  the 
loathsome  disease,  wbicli,  maklnff  its  first 
appearance  at  that  time,  raged  like  a 
pestilence,  but  was  not  as  yet  attended 
with  disgrace,.'and  visited  Gi^i&wald  and 
Rostock,  where  he  was  welcome  as  a  poet 
and  man  of  talents,  and  where  he  support- 
ed himself  hy  his  labors.  In  1511,  be 
went  to  Wittenbeig,  where  he  pubUsbed 
4  work  on  versification.  From  thence  he 
procei^ed  to  Favia  to  study  law,  and,  if 
posmble,  to  coilciliate  his  father.  Dunn^ 
tlie  time  of  his  residence  there,  Favia  was 
taken  by  the  Swiss  in  the  service  of  Max- 
imilian I„  and  these  troubles  compeUed 
him  to  remove  to  Bologna,  after  navin^^ 
been  stripped  of  his  propertv  by  the  sol- 
diers. He  was  finally  compelM,  b^  sheer 
want,  to  enter  the  imperial  service,  in 
lSl3.  The  next  year,  hte  M  the  service, 
and  became  known  throughout  Germany. 
Ubic,  duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  had  murder- 
ed a  t;ousin  of  Hutten,  pardy  from  jeal- 
ousy, partly  froyn  hatred,  and  Hutten  gave 
free  course  tp  his  indignation  in  poems, 
letters  and  addresses.  He  was  no  less 
distinguished  in  the  Reuchlinian  convno- 
versy  with  the  Dominican  Hegstraaten  in 
Cologne.  Hutten  vigorously  tended  the 
learned,  honest  and  perse'^uted  Reuchluif 
particularly  in  satir^  and  the  Episloi<B 
obscurorum  Virorum,  in  which  he  had  die 
greatest  share,  contributed  to  display  the 
monks  in  all  their  nakedness.  To  please  his 
father,  he  went  acain  to  Italy,  in  1515,  to 
take  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  Bo- 
logna. He  fi^  visited  Ronie,  and  aflertvards 
went  to  Bologna ;  but  he  coidd  not  remain 
any  where  lon^,  and  soon  retuhied  by  fray 
of  Venice  to  his  countiy,  where  he  Was 
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adonied  with  the  poetic  laurel  in  Aif|B- 
burg,  by  the'  fairest  of  the  Germaa  maid- 
eii8--CQnstaDtia,  the  daughter  of  PeutiDg- 
er — aud  was  blighted  by  Majdmiiilm.  m 
Italy,  Hutten  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  monastic  life  ia  all  its  deformity,  and 
"was'so  much  the  enemy  of  the  clergy, 
-diat,  by  his  edition  of  iLajiuentius  Valla,  xAe 
Jalso  credUa  d  ementita  Donatione  Con- 
jtofi/mt,  he  declared  war  ^upon  them,  and 
opened  the  way  for  Luther.  He  dedicated 
the  work  to  pope  Leo  X,  but  h  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  this  was  in  ridicule,  or 
fiom  a  sincere  conviction  that  this  pope 
was  mor6  honest  in  his  opinions  than  the 
former  popes.  In  1518,  he  entered  the 
service  of  Albert,  archbi^op  of  Mayence, 
and  made  sUsveral  official  journeys  to  Par- 
is. He  also  ^compai^ed  the  archbishop 
to  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  where  Luther 
held  his  well  known  discusrion  with  Ca- 
jetan,  and  Hutten,  In  a  Demosthenic  ora- 
tion, urged  the  German  princes  to  a  virar 
aj^ainst  the  Turks;  but  he  vras  soon  wea- 
ned with  courts,  and  he  took  the  field, 
with  the  Suabiah  league,  in  1519,  against 
his  hereditary  enemy,  Ulric  of .  Wfir- 
temberg,  where  he  contracted  an  intima- 
cy with  the  brave  Francis  of  Sickingen. 
Afli^  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  re- 
turned to  Mayence,  where  he  received 
applause  firom  all  quarters  for  his  various 
works  against  the  hierarchy.  In  order  to 
engage  anew  in  this  labor,  he  retired  to 
the  solitude  of  his  paternal  castle.  Here 
Goe  work  followed  anotiier,  exhibiting  in 
a  strong  light  the  arrogance  and  corrup- 
tion of  Rome;  but,  as  the  objects  of  his 
attacks  complained  to  his  patron,  Albert 
of  Mayence,  he  lost,  eventually,  the  favor 
of  the  latter,  but  formed  publicly  a  con- 
nexion with  Luther,  and  began  to  write 
altogether  in  German,  instead  of  Latin,  as 
he  had  formerly  done.  At  length  the 
Roman  authorities  demanded  mat  he 
should  be  delivered  up  to  them :  attempts 
were  made  to  assassinate  him,  and  he  was 
not  safe,  even  in  the  head  quarters  of 
Charies  V.  But  his  faitiiful  fiiend,  Fran- 
cis of  Sickingen,  allowed  him  an  asylum 
in  his  castie,  whence  he  issued  new  mis- 
sives to  princes  and  people.  Meanwhile, 
Sickin^n  became  involved  in  a  bloody 
feud  with  Richard,  archbishop  at  Treves, 
wliich  terminated  unhappily  for  the  fbr- 
mer,  and  HiUtni  had  to  seek  another 
plaoe  of  refiige.  He  hoped  to  find  it  in 
Switzerland,  but  Erasmus  was  opposed  to 
him,  so  that  he  vras  oblig^  to  change 
irom  one  place  to  another,  till  finally,  over- 
powered by  a  new  attack  of  his  disease, 
at  the  age  of  ^  years,  he  found,  on  the 
43* 


istond  of  Ufbau,  in  the  lake  of  Zurich, 
Aug.  31,  1583;  that  repose  wliich  had 
never  been  his  lot  oh  earth,  in  conse- 
quence, perdy  of  his  character,  partiy  of 
his  domestic  relatkMis,  partiyof  his  hteraiy 
hboTS.  Hutten  vras  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  fiiee-spirited  men  of  hie  time ; 
a  forerunner  ana  promoter  of  the  reform- 
ation ;  an  example,  ^n  assistant  for  Luther, 
with  whom  hb  Was  never  personally  ac- 
quainted, for,  although  he  met  him  in 
Augsbui^,  in  1518,  he  had  then  too  little 
respect  for  a  mendicant  friar  to  seek  his 
acquaintance.  But  he  was  subsequent^ 
impressed  with  the  greatest  veneration  for 
him,  as  he  had  formerly  been  for  Reuch- 
lin.  His  jmncipal  fault  as  a  vmter  Was  a 
kind  of  fiivohty,  which  caused  him  to  dis- 
regard many  circumstances,  which,  to 
use  the  words  of  Erasmus,  should  have 
been  treated  more  tenderiy.  But  hifi 
motxo-^ada  a2eaealo--expreased  bis  prin- 
ciples, which  allowed  hun  as  litde  to 
gause  as  Luther,  who  was  more  favored 
y  fortune.  Injustice,  falsehood,  bvpoc- 
riay  and  tyranny  filled  him  vnth  indigna- 
tion, and  he  unmasked  them  vrith  all  his 
EOwer.  While  all  his  fiiends  were  trem- 
lihg,  hiiB  courageous  spirit  knew  no  fear. 
There  are  45  works  fit»m  his  hand,  exclu- 
«ive  of  several  vi^ich  are  not  certainly 
known  to  be  his.  After  several  attempts, 
a  collection  of  them  has  been  made.  It 
appeared  in  five  volumes  (Berlin  and 
Leipsic,  1821—1825):  the  editor  is  E.  JT. 
H.  Af  (inch.  The  most  complete  and  the 
latest  biography  of  Hotten  appeared  in 
Nuremberg,  1^3,  fh>m  the  pen  of  C.  J. 
Wagensei)  of  Auesbur^. 

lIUTTON,  Charies,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent 
mathematician,  vms  bom  at  Newcastie- 
upon-Tyne,  Aug.  14,*  1737,  and  his  father, 
vvho  was  a  viewer  of  mines,  intended  to 
devote  hun  to  his  own  employment  He 
received  a  little  instruction  in  die  rudi- 
ments  of  the  Latin  language,  and  in  the 
elements  of  the  mathematics ;  but  he  owed 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  ac- 
quirements to  his  own  application.  Hav> 
mg  received  an  injury  in  one  of  his  arms, 
he  was  found  tmfit  for  his  intended  occu- 
pation, on  which  the  natural  bent  of  his 
mclinations  led  him  to  prepare  himself  for 
becoming  a  mathematicaT  teacher.  The 
destruction  of  the  old  brid^  at  Newcastie 
having  attracted  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  construction  and  properties  of 
arches,  he  was  led  to  the  production  of  a 
small  work  on  the  principles  of  bridges, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fiiture 
fame.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Woolwich  col- 
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lege,  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society, 
and,  in  1779,  received  the  degree^of  LL.  D. 
fiom  the  iiniveiBity  of  E^nbui^b.'  In 
1785,  he  publishedi  hid  Mathematical  Ta- 
blcB,  preceded  by  an  introduction,  tracing 
the  prqnees  and  improvement  of  loga- 
rithms uom  the  date  of  their  discovery. 
This  woik  has  gone  through  five  editions. 
The  next  vear,  doctor  Hutton  published  a 
quarto  volume  of  Tracts,  Mathematical 
and  Philosophica],  which  was  not  long  i^- 
ter  followed  by  his  Elements  of  C^nic 
Sections,  for  the  use  of  the  academy  at 
Woolwich.  His  Mathematical  and  Philo^ 
sophical  Dictionary  (2  vols^  4to.),app^ured 
in  1796,  of  wluch  a  new  and  greiatly  en- 
laived  edition  was  published  in  1815.  In 
1798,  he  gave  the  worid  the  first  edition  of 
his  Course  of  Mathematics,  in  2  vols.,  8vo., 
to  which  a  third  was  added  in  181L 
From  1803  to  1809,  he  was  employed,  in 
conjunction  with  doctors  Pearaon^and 
Shaw,  in  an  fd>ridgment  of  the  Philosoph- 
ical Transactions,  published  In  18  thick 
quarto  volumes.  In  1812,  he  published 
another  collection  of  Tracts,  on  mathe- 
ihatical  and  philosophical  subjects.  He 
died  January  27, 1823,  in  the  86th  year  of 
his  age. 

HtTTON,  James;  a  natural  philosopher, 
distinguished  as  the  author  of  a  system  of 
geology,  which  refers  the  structure  of  the 
solid  parts  of  the  earth  to  the  action  of 
fire,  hence  termed  the  Phdonian  thwry. 
He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  1726,  and 
studied  in  the  university  under  Madaurin, 
the  celebrated  mathematicikn.  He  also 
applied  himself  to  chemistiy,  and  went 
to  Leyden,  where  he  graduated  as  M.  D., 
in  1749.  About  1768,  he  settled  at  Edin- 
burffh,  where  he  published  nunlerous 
wencs  relating  to  natural  phiiosoph}^ 
among  ^hieh  are,  Dissertations  on  difier- 
cnt  Subjects  in  Natural  Philosophy  (Edin- 
burgh, 1792, 4to.)^  an  Investigatipn  of  the 
Principles  of  Knowledge,  and  of  the  Prog- 
ress of  Reason  fix)m  Sense  to  Science 
and  Philosophy  f  Edinburgh,  1794, 3  vols., 
4to.),  Theoiy  of  the  Earth,  with  Proofii 
and  IDustFBtions,  in  feur  parts  (fkiinburgh, 
1795, 2  irols.,  8vo.).  His  death  took  place 
in  1797.  The  geological  system,  or  theo^ 
ry  of  the  earth,  proposed  by  this  philoso- 
pher, excited  a  warm  ccmtroventy  amoxig^ 
mei^  of  science,  and  met  with  an  advo- 
cate m  the  late  professor  Playfeir,  who,  in 
1802,  published  a  work  entitled  Ulustra- 
tions  of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  theEarth. 

Huvs  (komCf  dwdling) ;  a  Danish  and 
Norwe^an  correlative  of  the  Germair 
hauSf  and  En^ish  hoiue^  appearing  in 
nattny  geographical  names. 


HiTToENS,  ClmsdaQ  (or,  as  it  was  wmae* 
times  \imtteu,  in^tfAaiu),  disdngttifiheil  fcir 
his  researches  ana  discoveries  in  the  4le- 
partments  of  mathematics,  (^ysics  and  as- 
tronomy, son  of  Constantino  Huygene^  a 
poet,  was  bom  in  1629,  at  the  Hague^  ac- 
companied Heiuy,  count  of  Nassau,  ia 
1649,  to  Holstein  and  Denmaik.  He  af- 
terwards travelled  in  France  and  Engiand, 
ahd  lived  at  Pari&  from  1666  to  1681^  wkh 
a  pension  froin  the  king  of  France.  To 
himis  g^erally  ascribed,  on  the  Ettropean 
continent,  the  application  of  the  peadu- 
lum  to  ck>cks  (1656),  by  whidi  be  was 
led  to  the  discovery  of  evoliite&  llie 
Eng^  attribute  the  invention  of  the  pen- 
dulum clodc  to  Hooke.  Huy^rais  creatt 
of  these  subjects  In  his  principal  woik, 
JToro^oguun  oacUkUmiuimj  etc.  (Paris,  1679^ 
$>].),  ^^ch  also  contains  a  comfdete  trea- 
tise on  the  properties  of  the  cyckxid,  con- 
nected with  nis  theoiy  of  pendulum 
clocks  and  evolutions.  This,  and  odier 
geometrical  discoveries^  he  a^nifi^  with 
great  success  ttf  mechanics.'  He  investi- 
gated the  laws' of  the  motion  of  heavy 
bodies  in  a  eiven  path.  He  discovered,  ia 
1661,  simultaneously  vrith  WaUis  and 
Wren,  the  laws  of  the  communication  of 
motion,  by  impact;  and  proposed  the  the- 
oiy of  oscillatory  motion,  in  which  he 
solved  the  problem  of  the  centze  of 
oscillation,  and  the  laws  of  the  cea- 
tral  forces.  To  him  is,  moreovi^r,  as- 
cribed the  discoveiy  of  the  mktcipies 
more  fiiUy  developed  by  James  Beraoulli, 
of  the  preservation  of  living  forces.  He 
was  not  lees  distingi^shed  m  optics,  and 
he  gave  a  physico-mathematical  tfaecny  of 
the;  motion  of  Ji^t,  by  which  he  attoniA- 
ed  to  exi^iun  the  strength  and  Uvelmes 
of  light  He  also  acquit  a  lu^  r^wta- 
tion  in  astronomy,  by  establishing  many 
fundamental  truths;  he  examined  mote 
minutely,  with  telescopes  improved  bv 
himself,  in  1655^  the  form  and  rinc  oi 
Saturn,  and  discovered  the  four  satcfiites 
of  this  planet,  &c  His  works  have  ai>- 
peared  in  three  collections — vF 
Opuac  P<M<ftti]fia  (Leyden,  1707); 
variaak  J.Jl.  f^Oraot^<tnde^  yMi  the  \ 
of  Huygens  (Leyden,  1724, 4  parts) ;  and, 
finally,  Optra  rtUtjwh  etc  (Amsterdam, 
1728, 2  vols.  4to.).  Juri^rudence,  vidiidi 
he.  studied  at  Leyden,  he  abandoned  fhw 
a  greater  inclination  for  the  mathematical 
and  naniral  sciences,  fi>r  the  study  of 
which  he  travelled  much.  He  devoted 
his  lifb  to  science^  and  resided  paitly  in 
Paris,  partly  at  tlie  Hague.  At  me  latter 
place  he  died,  in  1695.  fSee  his  lifb  pre- 
fixed to   the  edition  m  his  woriu^  by 
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a^CSmvesande,  and  in  Montucla's  J^bi^  des 
«\2a^  3d  vol^  p.  415.) 

HuYsuM,  John  Tan,  the  most  distin- 
guiahed  flower  and  fruit  painter  of  mod- 
em times,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1682.  He  surpassed  his  pedecessors  in 
softness  and  freshness,  in  delicacy  and  vi- 
vacity of  color,  in  ^leness  of  pencilling, 
in  the  dispoation  of  light,  and  in  exquisite 
finish.  His  father,  Justus  Huysum,  a 
picture  dealer  and  a  painter  of  modemte 
merit,  at  first  employed  him  in  all  branches 
of  painting ;  but  young  Huysum,  at  a 
maturer  age,  felt  a  decided  inclination  for 
the  representation  of  the  productions  of 
the  vegetable  kingdoinu  He  therefbre 
e^Mirated  from  his  father,  and  married 
about  1705.  In  landscape 'pointing,  he 
followed  the  mamn^rof  Nk^^oias  Piemont, 
a  mUch  esteemed  painter  dn  Holland.  But 
he  reached  the  highest  perfection  in  flow- 
er and  fruit  pieces.  He  knew  how  to  pen- 
etrate the  secriets  of  nature,  to  seize  the 
traiuntory  blossom  in  its  most  perfect  state, 
and  to  represent  it  with  enchanting  truth 
and  \we^  of  colors.  He  was  the  first 
who  had  tne  idea  of  painting  flowers  on  a 
white  ground.  He  was  so  .jealous  of  ri- 
valry, that  he  permitted  no  one  to  see  him 
atworit,  nor  would  he  take  any  pupils, 
except  his  brother  Michael  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  friend.  His  flowers  have  more 
truth  and  beaqty  than  his  fruits;  the  drops 
of  dew  and  insects  which  he  painted  on 
theiA  are  like  real  lif^  Unhq>py  domes- 
tic circumstances,  particulariy  me  levity 
and  prodiga^ty  ofhis  wife,  and  the  bad  con- 
duct of  hSi  son,  rendered  him  melancholy ; 
yet  his  worics  show  no  traces  of  this  turn 
of  mind.  He  died  at  Amsterdam,  1749, 
-without  leaving  a  fortune  to  his  three  sons^ 
though  his  pictures  sold  for  IQOO  to  1400 
florins.  His  brother  Justus  was  a  bottle 
^inter,  and  died  at  the  age  of  02  yeacs. 
The  third,  James,  copied  his  brother's 
flower  and  firuit  pieces  so  perfectly,  that 
th^  brought  a  very  high  pnce.  He  died 
inEilgfauid,inl740. 

Hyacinth.  The  numerous  and  splen- 
did varieties  of  the  garden  hracinth  [hf- 
adnikus  OnadaUa)  have  always  been 
ireneral  fiurorites,  and,  in  some  countries, 
uie  fondness  for  this  plant  amounts  to  a 
conmlete  mania.  In  Holland,  upwards 
of  JOOO  varieties  have  received  distincjC 
names,  recognised  bv  the  difiTc^rent  florists, 
and  the  price  of  1000  florins  has  been  paid 
for  a  single  plant.  (See  Fhwer-Trade), 
The  environs  of  some  of  the  Dutch  towns 
astonish  the  traveller,  fix>m  the  gorgeous 
appearance  produced  by  the  vast  profii- 
aion  of  these  flowers.    The  wild  plant  is 


a  native  of  the  Levant  and  has  a  bulbous 
root,  firom  which  rise  a  f^w  linear  lance- 
olate leaves  and  a  leafless  stem,  bearing 
ax  or  eight  bell-sbaped  flowers,  of  a  blue 
or  white  color,  llie  cultivated  double 
varieties  have  veiy  graceful  fi>rm8  and  a 
remarkable  diversity  of  color.  The  natu- 
ral affinities  of  this  plant  place  it  in  the 
same  family  with  the  sqmll  and  onion. 
All  the  species  of  hyacinth  are  na^ves  of 
the  eastern  continent. 

Hyacinth,  in  mineralogy.  (See  Zircm), 

Hyacinthus  ;  a  son  of  .Amyolas  and 
Diomede,  greatly  beloved  byApoUo  and 
Zephyrus.  He  returned  the  former's 
love,  and  Zephyrus,  incensed  at  his  cold- 
ness and  indifi^nce,  resolved  to  punish 
his  rival  As  ApoUo,  who  was  intrusted 
tvith  the  education  of  Hyacinthus,  once 
played  at  quoits  with  his  pupil,  Zephyrus 
blew  the  quoit,  as  soon  as  it  was  thrown 
by  Apollo,  upon  th<B  head  of  Hyacinthus, 
and  he  was  killed  with  the  blow.  Apollo 
was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  Hya* 
cinthus,  that  he  changed  his  blood  into  a 
flower  wliich  bore  his  name,  and  placed 
his.  body  among  the  constellations.  The 
Spartans  estabfished  yearly  festivals  i^ 
honor  of  the  nephew  of  their  king. 

Hyades.  The  Hyades,  according  to 
Ovid,  were  nymphs,  dau^^ters  of  Atlas 
and^thra;  according  to  otheis,  daugh- 
ters of  Cadmus  or  Erectheus.  Their 
number  was  given  diflferently.  They  be- 
wailed the  death  of  their  brother  Hyas, 
who  was  torn  in  pieces  by  o  lioness,  with 
such  unceasing  anguish,  that  the  gods, 
moved  with  compassion,  transferred  Siem 
to  the  heavens,  where  they  still  weep. 
They  form  the  well  known  constellation 
in  the  head  of  Taurus.  According  to 
the  m^  probable  accQunt,  these  stars  de- 
rived their  name  from  the  Greek  word 
itfv,  to  rain,  because  rain  usually  follows 
their  rising  and  setting.  On  this  account, 
they  have  received  the  names  of  mourr^ 
{tristes)  and  the  ram-hringing  (Latin,  sue- 
ti/di),  which  cireumstances  prooably  gave 
rise  to  the  t^ve-mentioned  fiible.  ^me 
poets  have  confounded  them  vrith  the 
rleiades.  The  chief  of  the  Hyades  in 
the  lefl  eye  of  Taurus,  is  the  bnght  star 
called  Mebaran,  by  the  Arabs. 

Hyjcna  [ctmisj  Lin.,  hyanoy  Desm.). 
This  well  known  and  savage  genus  of 
quadrupeds  is  distmguished  bjr  having  no 
tubereiuous  or  small  teeth  behind  the  car- 
nivorous. Its  dental  formula  is,  incisors 
f  ,  canme  -f  ^,  molar  J  J=34.  These 
teeth  are  well  adapted,  from  their  great 
thickness  and  strength,  to  break  bones. 
The  head  of  the  hysena  is  of  a  middle 
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i^ze,  with  an  elevBted  forehead ;  the  jaws 
are  shorter,  Id  proportion,  than  those  of 
dogs,  and  lon^  than  those  of  cats  ;  the 
tongue  is  Aumished  with  rouffh  pi^illie ; 
the  eyes  are  large,  and  have  k>n^tudinal 
pujnb;  the  ears  are  long,  pricked,  Teiy~ 
open,  and  directed  fbrwards.  Beneath  the 
tul  is  a  glandulous  pouch.  Naturalists 
have  described  three  specie  of  the  hyaena, 
llie  common  or  striped  hyeena  (H.  vtdga- 
ris)t  which  is  a  native  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Syria,  Abyssinia,  &C.,  is  abou(  the  size  of 
a  laige  dog,  of  a  brewnish  gray  color,  and 
marked  with  transverse  bands  of  daik 
brown  on  the  body,  which  become  oblique 
on  the  flanks  ai^  legs.  The  hair  upon' 
the  line  of  the  back  is  much  thicker  and^ 
stronger  than  on  any  other  pert,  forming 
a  sort  of  mane,  extending  fix>m  the  nape 
of  thb  neck  to  the  ori^  of  the  tail.  This 
species  was  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
who  entertained  many  absurd  notions 
respectiuj?  it ;  believing  that  its  neck  con- 
osted  of  but  one  bone ;  that  it  changed  its 
sex  every  year;  that  it  coukl  imitate  the 
human  voice ;  that  it  had  the  power  of 
charming  the  shepherds^  and  riveting 
them  to  the  ^>ot,  as  the  serpent  is  said  to 
fascinate  a  bird.  Lucan  iumishes  the 
Thessalian  sorceress  with  the  neck  of 
one  of  these  animals,  as  a  potent  ^pe^.* 
The  hysena  generally  inhabits  caverns  and 
rocky  places^  prowUng  about  at  night  to 
feed  on  the  remaiils  of  dead  animals,  or 
on  whatever  hving  prey  it  can  seize.  The 
common  idea,  that  mese  animals  tear 
newly  buried  bodies  out  of  graves,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  their  faisauate  voracity 
and  the  peculiar  stl^ngth  of  their  claws. 
The  courage  of  the  hysena  is  equal  to  his 
rapacity.  Kftmpfer  says,  that  he  saw  one 
which  had  put  two  lions  to  flight  At 
Darfur,  a  kingdom  in  the  interior  of  Afri- 
ca, the  hyaenas  come  in  herds  of  six,  eight, 
and  often  more,  to  the  villages  at  night, 
and  cany  off  .with  them  whatever  they 
are  able  to  master.  They  will  kill  dogs 
and  asses,  even  within  the  enclosure  of 
the  houses,  and  fail  not  to  assemble  wher- 
ever a  dead  camel  or  other  animal  is 
thrown ;  nor  are  they  much  aknned  at 
the  sight  of  men  or  the  report  of  fire-arms. 
In  these  attacks,  if  one  of  them  should 
be  wounded,  his  companions  instahtly 
tear  him  in  pieces  and  devour  him. 
{Brown,)  A  remarkable  peculiarinr  in 
this  animal  is,  that  when  he  is  first  obuged 
to  run.  he  always  aippears  lame  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  that,  in  some  cases, 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  induce  a  belief 

*  N6n  dirmnoduthycMoe  de/uU.    Lib.  vi.  672. 


that  one  of  his  legs  is  broken  ;  but  after 
running  for  some  time,  this  halting  diaq>- 
pears,  and.he  proceeds  on  his  coune  veiy 
swiftly.  {Bruct.)  It  was  formeriy  suppos- 
ed, that  the  hyaena  was  untamable,  and 
this  aasertiim  has  been  copied  by  most 
writers  on  natuAd  histoiy  without  mvesti- 
gation.  But  that  it  can  be  compl^ely 
tamed,  there  is  not  the  riiadow  of  a  doubt 
The  hyaeoia  has  lately  been  domesticated 
in  thfe  Sneeubei^  (SouA  Afiica],  where  it  is 
considered  as  oneof  the.best  hunters  after 
game,  and  as  faithftil  and  diligent  as  any 
of  the  common  domestic  dogs.  IBarrowi) 
A  Mr.  Traill,  in  India,  had  one  for  many 
years,  which  followed  him  about  tike  a 
dog.  (Heber.)  It  is,  in  ftct,  exceeding^ 
doubtful  whether  any  ammal  is  incapable 
of  subjection  to  man.  The  spotted  hyaeoa 
(C.  crocutoy  Lin.,  H.  c<9>fnn9,Desm.)  basa 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  former 
species,  but  is  larger,  and  is  marked  wifli 
numerous  round  bladdsh-brown  spots 
instead  <)f  stripes,  nor  is  the  mane  80  lane; 
This  species  inhabitB  many  paits  of  Afii- 
ca, but  is  peculiany  numerous  aroond  the 
cape  o(  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  much 
di^aded.  One  of  them  entered  a  negro 
hut,  laid  hoM  of  a  ghl,  flung  h^  o>ver  its 
back,  hekl  her*by  one  leg  in  its  te^h,  and 
was  making  off  with  her,  when  her 
screams  fortunately  brou^t  assistance,  and 
she  was  rescued.  {Basnum.)  Those  ani- 
mals act  the  part  of  scavengera  in  South 
Africa.  At  the  ci^,  they  formerly  came 
down  into  the  town,  unmolested  by  the 
inhabitants,  to  devour  the  Skh  and  offiJ. 
Among  the  savage  tribes  in  this  part  of 
Afiica,  the  dead  are  never  buried  after  a 
batde,  the  bu^  and  beasts  of  prey  reliev- 
ing the  living  of  that  trouble ;  even  ^ 
bones,  except  a  few  of  the  less  man- 
ageable pails,  finding  a  sefRilchre  in  the 
voracious  maw  of  the  hyaenas.  Thunfoeig 
informs  us,  that  they  are  so  excessively 
bold  and  ravenouai  as  sometimes  to  eat 
the  saddle  fhmi  under  the  traveller^  head, 
and  gnaw  the  shoes  on  his  feet,  while  be 
is  sleeping  m  the  open  ah*.  •  In  feet,  eveiy 
kind  of  animal  substance  is  a  prize  to 
them,  and  this  gluttony  seems  a  kind  pro- 
vision of  nature,  to  consume  those  oead 
and  corrupting  bodies,  which,  in  warai 
climates,  might  otherwise  cause  disease 
and  death  among  die  inhabitants.  The 
following  curious  incident  is  related  hj 
Sparmann :  One  night,  at  a  feast  near  the 
cape,  a  trumpeter,  who  had  become  in- 
toxicated, was  carried  out  of  doors,  in  order 
to  cool  and  sober  him;  The  scent  of  him 
attracted  a  hyaena,  which  threw  him  on 
Ins  back,  and  draped  him  akmg  like 'a 
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corpse  up  towards  Table  mountain.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  drunken  musician  re- 
vived sufficiently  to  find  the  d^uigerof 
his  situation,  and  to  sound  the  alarm  with 
his  trumpet,  which  fortunately  he  had  not 
relinquished.  The  wild  beast  became 
alarmed  in  turn,  and  fled.  TJ^ere  is  an- 
other species  mentioned  by  Cuvier  (the  H, 
bruimeaj  Thunberg ;  ILvuloady  Smith),  of 
which  little  is  known.  It  differs  from  the 
preceding,  by  having  soipes  on  the  legs, 
the  rest  of  the  body  being  of  a  dork  gray- 
ish-brown. It  inhabits  the  son^  of  Afri- 
ca, and  is  known  there  under  the  i^ame  of 
sea-shore  tDo{f.  The  bones  of  a  species 
of  this  animal  have,  of  late  years,  been 
found  in  a  fossil  state  in  variousparts  of 
Europe,  but  more  particularly,  in  England. 
The  scientific  world  are  indebted,  in  a 
creat  measure,  to  professor  Buckland,  of 
Oxford,  for  the  infprmation  we  hav^  on 
the  subject.  This  fossil  or  extinct  species 
{H,  speUea),  according  to  Cuvier,  was  about 
one  third  larger  than  the  stnped  species, 
with  the  muzzle,  in  proportion,  much 
shorter.  The  teeth  resemble  those  of  the 
spotted  species,  but  are  considerably 
lawjer. 

Hyalite.    (See  OpaL) 

HtbIia;  a  mountain  in  Sicily,  where 
tliyme  and  odoriferous  flowers  of  all  sorts 
grew  in  abundance.  It  is  famous  for  its  , 
honey.  There  is,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, a  town  of  the  same  name.  There  is 
also  another  near  mount  JEtn^  and  tc 
third  near  Catana  (Pottf .,  v.  c.  23 ;  Strab., 
vLc.2;Jtfcto.,ii.c.7;55tef.,iiv.v.201).  A 
city  of  Attica  bears  also  die  name  of 
Hybla. 

Htcsos  or  Htk-shos  fthat  is,  shepherd- 
ldngs\  a  nomadic  people  from  Arabia, 
which  conquered  me  greater  part  of^ 
Egypt,  and  held  it  from  about  1700  to 
1500  B.  C.  Their  invasions  wore  begun 
long  before  their  final  conquest  of  Lower 
and  Middle  Egypt.  They  destroyed  the 
temples  and  cities,  carried  away  women 
and  children  into  captivity,  ^nd,  as  the 
Egyptian  historians  assert,  committed  the 
most  brutal  cruelties.  On  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  country,  near  Pelusium, 
they  built  the  fortress  of  Avaris,  and 
founded  a  kingdom,  the  capital  of  which 
was  Mempliis.  Thebes,  however,  and 
some  other  states,  remained  distinct  ffov- 
emments,  but  became  tributary.  The 
Hyk-shos  are  supposed  to  have  entered 
Eg}'pt  during  the  xesidence  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  that  country,  on  account  of  which, 
the  two  nations  have  been  confounded 
with  each  other.  The  Pharaoh  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Red  sea,  when  punuing 


the  Israelites,  is  thou^t,  by  some,  to  have 
been  a  Hyk-sho.  Manetho  (q.v.)  men- 
tions a  series  of  their  kings,  whom  he 
reckons  among  the  Egyptian  dynasties. 
They  were  probably  the  buUders  of  the 
pyramids,  who  are  called,  in  the  annals  of 
the  priests,  oppressors  q/*  the  people  and  en- 
emies ef  rdigwn^  They  were  nnaUv  con- 
quered by  Tethmosis,  king  of  Thebes. 
Avaris  was  besieged,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  coundy.  On  the 
magnificem  riiins  of  Kamac  (q.  v.],  the 
events  of  this  war  are  represented.  The 
Ejiyptians  detested  them  as  the  enemies 
of  every  thing  holy  or  noble.  They  are 
always  represented  in  the  bass-relie&  as 
captives,  oflen  lying  bound  on  the  ground, 
serving  as  foot-stools,  and  their  images 
were  oflen  painted  under  the  sandals  of 
the  Egyptians.  If)  as  is  very  probable,  on 
the  block,  of  black  granite  in  the  museum 
at  Turin,  which  represents  three  different 
nations,  the  Israelites,  Negroes  and  Hyk- 
shos  are  intended,  the  liuter  appear 
in  a  state  of  barbarisnv  wearing  a  rough 
skin  over  their  shoulders,  iprith  their  lees 
and  arms  tattooed.  This  stone  is  describ- 
ed in  one  of  CliampoUion's  letters  to  the 
duke  of  Blacas.  (See  Spineto's  Lectures 
on  the  JSlements  of  lE^oglyMcs,  London, 
1829.) 

Hydasp£S  ;  a  river  of  Asia,  flowing  by 
Susa. — Another  in  India,  the  boundaj^ 
of  Alexander's  conquests  in  the  Ea^  It 
ftlls  into  the  Indus. 

ttroi:,  Edward,  earl  of  Clarendon.  (See 
ClarendimA 

Hyde,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  Orientalist, 
was  bom  in  1696,  and  went  to  King's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  at  the  ace  of  16L  There 
he  was  recommended  to  Walton,  as  capa- 
ble of  assisting  him  in  his  great  polydot 
Bible.  Such  were  his  attainments  at  mat 
time,  as  to  enable  him  to  make  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  Persian  Pentateuch'  for 
that  work.  In  1658,  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  admitted  a  student  of 
Queen's  college,  and  soon  afler  appointed 
Hebrew  reader  to  that  society.  In  1697, 
he  was  am>ointed  regius  professor  of  He- 
brew, ana  canon  of  Ciirist  church,  Oxford. 
He  died  in  17a3.  His  Veterum  Persa- 
rum  et  Medorum  Historia  (3d  edit.,  Oxford, 
1760)  is  a  valuable  work.  The  Simtoffma 
Dissert.  (2  vols.  4to.,  1767)  was  edited  by 
doctor  Snarpe. 

Hyde  ae  Necville,  Paul,  count  of; 
during  the  revolution  and  the  imperial 
government,  was  distinguished  for  his  se- 
cret machinations  against  the  existing  au- 
thorities in  France.  After  the  restoration, 
he  sat  on  the  extreme  right  in  the  cham- . 
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ber  of  deputies.  He  was  bom  at  Charity 
8ur  Loire,  where  his  &ther,  who  left  him 
aconsiderabie  fortune,  was  a  button-n^an- 
u&cturer,  and,  at  the  commencement  of 
die  revolution,  he  went  to  Pans,  without, 
however,  acquiring  any  jiolitical  import- 
ance till  179/.  He  then  joined  the  party 
known  under  the  name  of  CUchjl,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  overthrow  the  liberal 
institutions,  and  to  restore  the  old  govern- 
ment Thjs  they  endeavored  to  enect  by 
keeping  the  nation  in  agitation,  and  ex- , 
citing  prejudices  against  the  advocate^  of 
flreedom,  bv  confounding  them  with  die 
monsters  of  the  reign  of  terror,  an4  reite- 
rating in  their  public  speeches  that  the  , 
character,  cultivation  ana  the  manners  of 
the  nation  were  totally  incompatible  with 
£ree  institutions.  Through  the  weakness 
of  the  directory,  the  project  was  already 
so  far  successful,  by  the  aid  of  a  number 
of  venal  pens,  that  hopes  were  entertain- 
ed of  lighting  again  the  tprch  of  civil 
war,  which  had  teen  hardly  eictinguished 
by  rivers  of  blood  in  the  western  depart- 
ments.. When  the  whole  was  frustrated 
by  the  unexpected  return  of  Niqioleon 
from  Egjrpt,  Hyde  de  Neuville  played 
his  part  so  warily,  that,  for  a  long  time,  no 
suspicion  fell  on  him,  although  he  had  un- 
dertaken several  journeys  to  England,  in 
the  sendee  of  the  royanst  party.  About 
the  end  of .  1799,  he  formed  connexions 
virith  the  instursepts  in  the  western  depart- 
ments, particubrivwith  George  Cadoudal, 
Qandign^  and  courmont,  and  Gke^wise 
presented  to  the  British  numStiy  the 
plan  of  a  counter  revolution,  when 
the  project  was  overthrovm  by  the  18th 
Brumaire.  The  scheme,  nevertheless, 
was  not  entirely  abandoned,  and  M.  Hyde 
had  the  assurance  to  projpose  to  the  first 
consul  the  restoration  of^  the  Bouibons. 
As  this  attempt  &Uedj  with  the  aid  of 
some  congenial  spirits  in  Paris,  he  formed 
a  counter  police,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  watch  all  the  steps  of  the  eovernment, 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity that  might  present  itself.  This  was 
soon  discovered,  and  the  arrest  of  M. 
Hyde  was  ordered ;  but  be  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  England.  His  papers,  which 
contained  important  disclosures,  fell  into 
the  hands  of^the  government,  and  were 
published  m  May,  1800,  under  the  tide  of 
Corredpondance  ^^tngkdse^  in  which  he  is 
designated  under  the  name  of  Paul  Berri. 
He  was  subsequenUy  accused,  in  a  report 
of  Fouch^,  the  minister  of  the  police,  of 
having  been  engaffed  in  the  plot  of  the 
infernal  machine,  but  in  a  memorial  pub- 
lished in  1801,  he  repelled  this  charge. 


He  soon  after  repaired  to  LjroDSy^wfaen  be 
lived  in   great  secrecy  till  18^  whoi, 
throiigh  the  intercession  of  his  fiieodSytbe 
prayers  of  his  wife^  and  espedalhr  tfareii^ 
the  influence  of  the  empress  Josqibiiiey 
he  received  permiasioa  finom  Naooleoo  to 
arrange  his  aflSiire  in  France,  and  then  re- 
move to  Spain.     He  remmned  in  that 
country  but  a  short  time,  but  repaired  with 
his  family  to  the  U.  States,  where  he  pur- 
chased an  estate  in  New  Yoric,  in  the 
nei^borhoed  of  general  Moreau.    He  is 
said  to  have  had  the  principal  agei^ey  in 
persuading  the  general  to  return  to  £ii- 
kope,  and  take  up  arms  against  N^N>leOQ. 
M.  Hyde  returned  to  France  afber  the  && 
of  Napoleon   in    1814,  fbUowed   Loois 
XVin  to  Ghent,  and,  after  the  second 
restoration,  was  elected  member  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  where  he  took  his 
j^pe  amons  tne  ultra  royalists^  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  i^teace  in  urging 
the  severest   measures,  by  which  means 
he  UQt  unfreauently  embairassed  the  min- 
isters themselves.    His  zeal  was  paiticu- 
ladv  manifested  against  retaining  the  im- 
perial bfficers  (whose  places  he  wiabed 
should   be   supplied  by  pure  loyalifltt)^ 
against  the  laws  of  amnesty,  against  tlie 
tnbunals  of  justice,  not  occupied  with 
men  of  his  viewa^  Sea    The  Pariaaana^ 
therefbre,  called  him  and  his  partjaaiw, 
Les  Hideux.    Afler  the  dissolution  of  the 
chamber  of  181$,  he  was  made  count  b^ 
Louis  XVHI,  and  sent  as  a  minister  plnu- 
potentiaxy  to  the  U.  States  of  Noith  Amer- 
ica ;  also  received  the  grand  cmm  of  the 
legion  of  honor.    In  1822,  he  fetumed 
from  the  U.  States,  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  tor  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ni^vre,  in  1823,  and  soon,  al^ 
ter  sent  as  ambassador  to  Lisbon.    On  oc- 
casion of  the  distmhances  raised  by  prince 
Miguel  in  that  countiy,  he  supported  the 
cause  of  the  legitimate  monarch;  in  i^e- 
turn  for  which,  king  John  VI  appointed 
him  count  of  Bemposta.    Qut  the  Britirii 
influence  being  predominant  there,  he  left 
Lisbon  ip  18S^  xetumed  to  Paris,  and  re- 
eumed  his  seat  in  the  chamber,  ifHiere  be 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  govern- 
ment,  and  lost  his  diplomatic  prospectB^  hy 
his  opposition  to  Vill^le   and  his  c]«ee 
connexion  with  Chateaubriand.  InMarx^li, 
1828,  be  received  the  portfolio  ci  die  ma- 
rine in  the  Martignac  ministiy,  Chaibrol 
having  resigned  Siat  chaige.     He  was 
succeeded,  Aug.  9, 1829,  on  the  ibrmatioiK 
of  the  Polignac  ministry,  by  d'Hausaez. 
Since  the  late  revolution,  he  has  coDitin- 
ued  to  sit  in  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
Hypb  Park  is  situated  at  the 
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extremity  of  LottdoiL  This  paric  derived 
its  namo  ftom  having  been  the  manor  of 
the  Hyde,  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  West- 
minster.  It  contains  nearly  400  bcxw, 
and  abounds  with  fine  trees  and  pleasing 
scenery/  At  the  south-east  comer  of 
Hyde  park,  near  the  cintrance  fix)m  Picca- 
diUy,  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Achilles,  ex- 
ecuted by  Mr.  Westmacott,  and  dedicated 
to  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  his  com- 
panions in  arods.  This  statue  wbb  cast 
fit>m  cannon  taken  in  the  battles  of  Sala^ 
manca,  Vittoria,  Toulouse  and  Waterloo, 
is  about  18  feet  hi£^,  and  stands  on  U 
basement  of  greniteu  making  the  whole  36 
Ibet  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  It 
-was  cast  finom  12  twen^-four  poundera^ 
and  weighs  upwards  of  30  tons.  The 
sheet  of  water  called  the  Serpentine  rioer^ 
although  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
was  knade  between  1730  and  1733,  by  orr 
der  of  queen  Caroline.  It  is  nmch  fi:e- 
qoenied  in  summer  for  bathing,  and  dur- 
iltf  fixwts  fer  skating.  At  the  eastern  end 
or  it  is  an  artificial  waterfiill,  constructed 
in  1817.  On  the  south  ade  are  the  bar- 
racks of  the  life-guards.  The  park  is 
nwch  firequented  as  a  promenade. 

Htdebabad,  as  a  province  {nibak\of 
the  Mogul  empire  containing  42  districts 
(arcoTf^  and  upwards  of  400  townships 
\pemnaks\  comprehending  neariy  the 
iHicJe  teiritory  between  the  Godaveiy  and 
the  Krishna,  has  been  much  reduced  by 
the  diminution  of  the  Mussulman  power 
in  India,  but  still  comprehends  the  territo- 
ries of  the  most  powerful  Mohammedaa 
prince,  the  nizam  of  the  Deecan.  It  is 
now  divided  into  16  districts.  Neariy  the 
whole  country  is  parcelled  out  into  feudal 
kudflhips,  the  poesessors  of  which  are 
bound  to  maintain  an  armed  force.  •  The 
soil  is  fertile,  but  agriculture  and  com- 
merce are  equally  discouraged  by  the  bad- 
ness of 'the  government.  A  small  quanti- 
nr  of  muslins,  salt  and  opium  are  almost 
ue  (mly  articles  of  conun^x^  On  the 
death  of  Aurentf-Zebe,  this  country, 
which  had  fermed  a  province  of  his  em- 
pire, was  taken  possesaion  of  (1717)  by 
his  viceroy,  who  still  preserved  the  title  of 
ft£taf»  or  minister.  His  succesaors.  alarm- 
ed by  the  growing  power  of  the  Mahrat- 
taSyWho  had  aliiady  seized  a  valuable 
part  of  their  territoiy,  fermed  treaties 
with  the  British  (1796  and  1800),  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  a  British  ferce  should 
be  stationed  in  the  country,  and  that  all 
the  fereisn  af&irs  of  the  nizam  should  be 
managed  by  the  English  government 
Byd(Tahcd  the  capital,  is  in  17^  15^  N. 
ht :  78°  35^  £.  Ion.     It  is  about  four 


miles  lonff  and  three  broad,  and  is  suiv 
rounded  by  a  stone  wall  Its  streets  are 
narrow,  crooked,  ill-paved,  formed  by 
rows  of  houses  of  one  story.  The  palace . 
and  some  of  the  mosques  are  the  only  re- 
maricable  buildings,  but  the  tank  is  worthy 
of  notice  ;  it  is  neariy  17  miles  in  circum- 
ference^ and  covers  alkmt  10,000  acres.  It 
is  filled  bv  a  canal  ttom  the  river,  and  is 
formed  by  azf  enlbankment,  coosistine 
chiedy  of  granite,  3350  feet  long  and  50 
feet  high,  which  closes  the  open  end  of  a 
valley,  sunounded  on  the  othw  three  sides 
by  mountains.  It  v^as  finished  in  1812. 
The  population  is  20O,0Q0. 

Htder  Allt  Khait  ;  an  Asiatic  prince, 
who  rose  by  his  talents  to  sovereign  pow- 
er, and  was  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
English  in  Hindoostan,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  centuiy.  He  was  bom  at  Dina-  . 
velli,  in  the  Mysore,  and  after  some  mili- 
taiy  service  under  his  fiither,a  petty  chief 
of  the  country,  he  joined  his  brother  in  an 
alliance  virith  France,  and  introduced  Eu- 
ropean discipline  amonff  his  troops.  He 
became  general-in-cbief  of  the  forces  of 
Cinoas,  who  then  reigned  at  Serinsapatam 
as  a  vassal  of  the  Great  Mogul ;  and  having 
quarrelled  with  the  grand  vizier  of  his 
master,  he  marched  against  the  capital, 
and  obliged  Cinoas  not  only  to  deliver 
the  vizier  into  his  power,  but  also  to  ap- 
point him  regent  He  subsequently  as- 
sumed thov  sovereignty  himself;  and  hav- 
ing deposed  the  roval  fiunUy,  he  founded 
the  Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Mysore,  in 
1760.  He  so  eready  extended  his  domin- 
ions, that,  m  1766,  they  contained  70,000 
square  miles,  and  afforded  an  immense  ^ 
revenue.  His  reign  was  passed  in  wars 
with  the  English  and  with  the  Mahrattas, 
the  former  of  vfhich  powers  excited  his 
peculiar  jealousy.  A  treaty  which  he 
made  with  the  East  India  company,  in 
1769,  was  violated  in  1780,  and  he  was  op- 
posed with  success  in  the  field  by  the 
English  general,  sir  Eyre  Coote.  The 
Mahrattas  joining  in  a  league  against  him, 
he  carried  on  a  cusadvantageous  war,  duf- 
iiMrtfie  continuance  of  which  he  died,  in 
IWL  (For  an  account  of  the  subsequent 
fiite  of  his  empire,  see  TSppoo  Smb.) 

Htdra;  a  celebrated  monster,  which 
infested  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake 
Lema  in  the  Peloponnesus.  .It  was  the 
fiwt  of  Echidna^  imion  with  Typhon. 
It  had  a  hundred  heads  according  to 
Diodonis,  50  accordinff  to  Simonides,  and 
9  according  to  Apollodorus,  Hyginus,  &c. 
The  centru  head  was  immortiu.  As  soon 
as  one  of  those  heads  was  cut  o%  two 
immediately  grew  up,  if  the  wound  was 
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not  stopped  by  fire.  It  was  one  of  the 
iabors  of  Hercuks  to  destroy  this  dreadful 
monster,  and  this  he  easily  efiected  with 
the  assistance  of  lolaus,  who  applied  a 
tmnling  iron  to  the  wounds  as  soon  as 
one  head  was  cut  off.  The  central  head 
the  conqueror  buried  in  the  earth,  and 
covered  iwth  a  piece  of  rock.  While 
Hercules  was  destroying  the  hydra,  Juno, 
jealous  of  hn  glory,  sent  a  sea-ciab  to  bite 
his  foot  This  new  enemy  was  soon  des- 
patched, and  Juno,  unable  to  succeed  in  her 
attempts  to  lessen  the  fiune  of  Hercules, 
piacea  the  crab  anions  the  constellations, 
>vhere  it  is  now  called  the  Cancer,  The 
conqueror  dipped  his  arrows  in  the  gall 
of  the  hydra.  From  that  circumstance 
all  the  wounds  which  he  gave  proved  in- 
curable and  mortaL  S<mie  writers  con- 
sider this  fable  as  a  symboUcal  representa- 
tion of  the  cleaning  and  draining  of  the 
Peloponnesus  by  the  first  authors  of  civili- 
zation. 

Htdra,  the  centre  of  the  Greek  mari- 
time trade,  and  the  palladium  of  Ch'eek 
inde[)endence,  with  the  neighboring  Spez- 
zia,  is  situated  south-east  of  the  relo- 
ponnesus,  between  two  and  three  leagues 
from  the  coast,  and  is  guarded  by  steep 
rocks  and  batteries  from  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy ;  so  that  vessels  in  the  port  are  in 
no  danger  but  fiiom  fire-ships.'  Spezzia, 
on  the  contrary,  is  unprotected,  and  its  in- 
habitants, at  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
fiee  for  shelter  to  Hydra.  The  two  islands 
together  contain  about  85  square  miles 
an<{  40,000  inhabitants,  although  without 
spnngs,  herds  or  agriculture.  Thejr  sub- 
sist by  navigation  and  trade.  The  city  of 
Hydra,  containing  S0,000  inhabitants,  rises 
like  an  amphitheatre  over  the  harbor.  The 
houses  are  very  beautifiil,  and  adcHned 
vnth  modem  works  of  art  in  marble.  -  In 
the  interior,  they  are  very  neat  and  tasteful. 
A  natural  grace  shows  itself  even  in  the 
dress  of  the  sailors.  The  ladies  Uve  very 
retired,  in  the  bosom  of  their  families.  The 
Jhvt  inhabitants  of  Hydra  and  Spezzia 
^vere  of  Albanian  descent.  They  differ 
in  their  Amaout  dialect,  as  well  as  in  their 
chancer,  di^ss  and  manners,  fit)m  tlie 
Romaics  or  modem  Greeks.  When  the 
Russians,  in  the  war  of  1774,  evacuated 
the  Morea,  many  of  the  Pelopormesians 
fled  with  their  property  from  the  ven- 
eeance  of  the  Turks,  to  the  rocks  of  Hydra. 
They  now  built  greater  vessels,  and  un- 
dertook more  disSmt  voyages,  especially 
since  France,  in  consequence  of  thb  war 
of  179^  was  obliged  to  give'  up  its  trade  to 
the  Levant  These  modem  Arsonauts 
were  seen  in  every  harbor  of  Italy,  Pnmce, 


Spain,  the  Baltic,  and  even  America.  In 
Marseilles,  they  exchanged  the  Greek  com 
for  the  cloths  and  siUcs  of  Lyons.  As 
bold  as  they  were  dexterous,  they  escaped 
the  British  cruisers,  and  safely  entmd 
blockaded  harbors,  and  euned  lar^  moC- 
its  in  this  way ;  so  that  they  were  enabled, 
by  the  extension  of  their  trade,  to  establiah 
mercantile  houses  in  the  first  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, befbre  1810.  They  equipped  their 
vessels  with  cannon,  to  secive  them 
against  the  Algerine  coreairs.  Aocus- 
tomed  from  youth  to  great  acdvity,  to 
moderation,  and  the  dangers  of  a  sea  fife, 
the  Hydriots  and  the  other  islandem  of  the 
Archipelago  are  the  boldest  and  the  moot 
active  sailors  in  the  Mediterranean.  Com- 
merce has  not  merely  filled  their  poises; 
it  has  also  enlightened  their  inind&  Be- 
sides the  common  schools,  Hjdra  has 
erected,  within  30  years,  an  institution  lor 
the  cultivation  of^  clasakal  hterature,  and 
the  Italian  and  French' languages.  The 
rich  Hydriots,  the  Sciots  and  others,  cn- 
conraffed  the  translatmn  and  pcdbdication 
of  books  in  foreign  languages.  They  sent 
their  sons  to  the  nest  schools  in  GermaDT, 
France  and  Italy.  Thus  they  becaooe 
acquamted  with  the  sciences,  and  acquired 
a  taste  for  the  arts ;  dieir  mannon  were 
refined,  and  they  were  enabled  to  establiri], 
on  their  return,  eood  seminariee  of  learn- 
ing. The  late  \w  exhausted  thefar  wealth, 
.and  caused  a  total  stagnation  of  tbfir 
irade.  Scarcely  were  the  magistrates  aUe 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  sailorB  and 
vessels.  On  this  account,  ihey  have,  in 
times  of  danger,  contemplated  leavii^ 
their  countrv,  taking  with  them  their 
families  an^^  property.  The  restoratiou 
of  peace,  we  tmst,  will  restore  their  an- 
cient prosperity. 

■  Htdrakgca  ;  a  genus  of  plants,  inclod- 
ine  three  or  fbinr  shrubs,  having  some- 
what of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
gelder-rose  or  viburnum,  but  dififering  in 
Sie  structure  of  the  flovrers.  All  the  epe- 
cies  are,  in  their  wild  state,  exclurivdy 
confined  to  the  U.  StAtes,  but  they  are 
fi^quendy  cultii'ated  in  the  European  gar- 
dei^  for  ornament.  The  H,  tndgans 
grows  on  the  AHeghanies,  and  iir  other 
parts  of  the  Union,  but  not  north  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  Atlantic  states.  The  H, 
nivea,  a  more  ornamental  shnib  than  fiie 
preceding,  and  Offering  by  the  white  in- 
ferioT  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  the  lane 
size  of  the  mai^ginal  flowers,  seems  to  be 
more  exclusively  confined  to  the  region 
about  the  southern  porti<m  of  the  AHegha- 
nies, extending,  however,  as  far  north  as 
Pennsylvania.     The  IL  querd/oUa^  dis- 
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tinguidied  by  its  kiwte  leavtSy  inhabits  the 
countiy  boraeiing  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  18  not  unfiequently  cultivated  in  our 
own  gardens.  TheAoiiennaorJapanro0e,a 
pknt  closely  alli^  to  the  preceding  genus, 
and  even  united  with  it  by  some  authors, 
is  more  frequent  with  us,  and  has  veiy 
commooly  usurped  the  name  of  liydrangea. 
This  plant  is  a  genernl  &vonte  in  Cmna 
and  Japan,  the  countries  irom  which  it 
was  originally  brought ;  and,  indeed,  the 
fine  coiymbs  of  lai^ge  rose-^^olored  flowers^ 
winch  retain  their  ireshness  for  a  long 
time,  and  succeed  each  other  throughout 
the  whole  season,  added  to  the  ease  of 
cultivation,  afford  well  fi^unded  claims  for 
distinction.  The  fruit  is  yet  unknown, 
the  laige  flowers^  so  much  resembling 
those  of  the  anow4)all  tree,  being  con^ 
fltandy  barren. 

UrDKkVLicoTX  (water-organ)^  in  music; 
an  instrument  a^ed  upon  by  vrater,  the 
invention  of  which  is  ^dd  to  be  of  higher 
antiquity  than  that  of  the  wind  organ. 

Htdraulics  (from  hi^^p,  water,  and  aiXos, 
a  pipe,  referring  to  the  movement  of  water 
in  certain  musical  instruments  used  by  the 
Oreeks| ;  that  branch  of  hydrodynamics 
which  nas  for  its  object  the  investigation 
of  the  motions  of  liquids,  the  means  by 
which  they  are  produced,  the  laws  by 
which  thev  are  regulated^  and  the  force 
or  efl^  which  they  exert  against  them- 
aelves  or  against  solid  bodies.  This  sub- 
ject naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
heads :  1.  the  efiects  which  take  place  in 
the  natural  flowing  of  fluids  through  the 
various  ducts  or  channels  which  convey 
them ;  3.  the  artifldal  means  of  producing 
motion  in  fluids,  and  destroying  their  nat- 
ural equihbrium  by  means  of  pumps  and 
various  hydraulic  engines  and  machines; 
and,  3.  the  force  and  power,  which 
may  be  derived  from  fluids  in  motion, 
whether  that  motion  be  produced  naturally 
or  artiflcially.  The  paiticles  of  fluids  are 
ibund  to  flow  over  or  amongst  each  other 
with  leas  firiction  than  over  solid  sub- 
stances ;  and  as  each  particle  is  under 
the  influence  of  gravitation,  it  fi^ws  that 
no  quantity  of  homogeneous  fluid  can  be 
in  a  state  of  rest,  unless  every  part  of  its 
sur^ice  is  on  a  level,  that  is,  not  a  level 
plane,  but  so  far  convex  as  that  eveiy  part 
of  the  surfiice  may  be  equally  distant  from 
the  centre  of  ^e  earth.  As  the  particles 
of  all  V^uids  gravitate,  any  vessel  contain- 
ing a  hqfud  will  be  drawn  towards  the 
etfth  with  a  power  equivalent  to  the 
we^^t  it  contains,  and  if  the  quantity  of 
the  fluid  be  doubled,  tripled,  &C.,  the 
gravitating  influence   will  be  doubled, 
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tripled,  &c  The  pressnre  of  fluids  is, 
therefore,  shnply  as  their  heights, — a  cir- 
cumstance of  great  importance  in  the  con- 
struction of  pumps  and  engines  for  raising 
vniter.  As  hquids  gravitate  independently, 
if  a  hole  be  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  die  liquid  will  flow  out,  those  par- 
ticles directly  over  the  hole  being  dis- 
charged first  Their  motion  causes  a 
momentary  vacuum,  into  which  the  par- 
ticles tend  to  flow  from  all  directions,  and 
thus  the  whole  mass  of  the  water,  and  not 
merely  the  perpendicular  column  above 
the  orifice,  is  set  in  motion.  If  the  liquid 
falls  perpendicularly,  its  descent  will  be 
accelerated  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  fiilling  solid  bodies.  (See  Mechamcs.) 
When  virater  flows  in  a  current,  as  m 
rivers,  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  incfina- 
tion  of  the  channel,  and  its  motion  is  refer- 
rible  to  that  of  solids  descending  an  in- 
clined plane ;  but,  firom  vrant  of  cohesion 
amonff  its  particles,  the  motions  are  more 
irregiuar  than  those  of  solida^d  involve 
some  difficult  quesdons.  The  fricdon 
between  a  solid  and  the  surfoce  on  which 
it  moves  can  be  accurately  ascertained ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  liquids,  one  part 
of  which  may  be  moving  rapidly  and 
another  riowly;  while  another  is  stationaiy. 
This  is  observable  in  rivers  and  pipes, 
where  the  water  in  the  centre  moves  with 
greater  rapidity  than  at  the  sides,  so  that  a 
pipe  does  not  discharge  as  much  water  in 
a  given  time,  in  proportiim  to  its  magni- 
mde,  as  theoretical  calculation  would  lead 
us  to  suppose.  As  water,  in  descending, 
foUows  the  same  laws  as  other  falling 
bodies,  its  motion  will  be  accelerated ; 
in  rivers,  therefore,  the  velocity  and  quan- 
tity discharged  at  difierent  depths  would 
be  as  the  square  roots  of  those  depths,  did 
not  the  friction  against  the  bottom  check 
the  rapidity  of  the  flow.  The  same  law 
applies  to  the  spouting  of  water  throush 
jets  or  adjutages.  Thus,  if  a  hole  be  made 
m  the  side  of  a  vessel  of  water^  the  water 
at  this  orifice,  which  before  was  only 
pressed  by  the  simple  weight  of  the  per- 
pendicular colu^nn  above  it,  will  be 
pressed  by  the  same  force  as  if  the  vrater 
were  a  solid  body  descending  from  the 
surface  to  the  orifice ;  that  is,  as  the  square 
root  of  the  distance  of  thoee  two  points ; 
and,  in  the  same  way,  water  issuing  fh>m 
any  other  orifices,  wiH  run  in  quantities 
and  velocities  proportionate  to  the  square 
root  of  their  depths  below  the  sumce. 
Now,  the  quantity  of  water  qx>uting  firom 
any  bole  in  a  given  time,  must  be  as  the 
velod^  with  which  it  flows :  if,  therefore, 
a  hole  A  be  four  times  as  deep  below  the 
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surfiioe  as  a  hole  B,  it  foUows  that  A  will 
discharge  twice  as  much  water  in  a  given 
time  as  B,  because  two  is  the  square  root  of 
four.  A  hole  in  the  centre  of  such  a  col- 
umn of  water,  will  project  the  water  to  the 
greatest  horizontal  mstance  (or  rangel 
which  will  be  equal  to  twice  the  len^  of 
the  column  of  which  the  orifice  is  the 
centre.  In  like  manner,  two  jets  of  water, 
spouting  fix>m  holes  at  equal  distances 
anove  and  below  the  central  orifice,  will 
be  thrown  equal  horizontal  distance& 
The  path  of  the  spouting  Uquid  will 
always  be  a  parabola,  because  it  is  impel- 
led by  two  forces,  the  one  horizontal,  and 
the  other  (gravitation)  perpendicular. — ^The 
second  division  of  the  subject^  mentioned 
in  the  beginning'  of  tliis  article,  is  of  the 
greatest  practical  utility,  as  embracing  an 
account  of  the  various  pumps  and  ma- 
chines which  have  ,  been  employed  to 
raise  water ;  and  numerous  as  these  may 
appear,  it  will  be  found  tluu  they  may  all  be 
comprehended  under  four  general  heads: 
1.  those  machines  in  which  water  is  lifted 
in  vessels  by  the  application  of  some  me- 
chanical force  to  them.  The  earlier  hy- 
drauUc  machines  were  constructed  on  tins 
principle,  which  is  the  simplest;  such  are 
the  Persian  wheel,  coiDsisting  of  upright 
buckets  attached  to  the  rim  of  a  wheel, 
moving  in  a  reservoir  of  water ;  the  buck- 
ets are  filled  at  bottom,  as  they  pass 
through  the  water,  and  emptied  at  top,  so 
that  the  water  is  nused  a  height  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel.  The  whed 
may  be  turned  by  living  power,  or,  if  in 
running  water,  by  fastening  float-boards  to 
the  circumference.  The  Archimedian 
screw,  the  bucket-engine  or  chain-pump, 
and  the  rope-pump  of  Vera,  are  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  principle.  2.  The  next 
class  of  machines  are  those  in  which  tlie 
water  is  raised  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  comprises  all  tliose  ma- 
chines to  which  the  name  of  pump  is  more 
particularly  applied.  (See  Pump.)  These 
act  entirely  by  removing  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  fix>m  the  suiikce  of  the 
water,  which  iimv  thus  be  raised  to  the 
height  of  about  32  feet  (See  Mmospktrty 
Air,)  Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to 
raise  water  to  greater  heights,  3,  the 
third  class  of  machines,  or  those  which 
act  by  compression  on  the  water,  either 
immediately  or  by  the  intervention  of 
condensed  air,  are  employed.  All  pumps 
of  this  descripdon  are  called  Jorcmg- 
pwn^.  (See  I^un^.)  Although  atmos- 
phenc  pressure  is  not  necessary  in  the 
construction  of  forcing-pumps,  it  is,  in 
most  cases,  resorted  to  for  laieing  \h» 


water,  in  the  first  pkoe^  int»  the  body  of 
the  pump,  where  the  forcing  action  takes 
place.  In  machines  of  this  kind,  the  wa- 
ter may  be  raised  to  any  height  4.  The 
fourth  class  of  h^drauHc  machinee  for 
raising  water,  conosts  of  such  eogipes  as 
act  either  by  the  weight  of  a  portion  of 
the  water  which  they  have  to  raise,  or  of 
any  other  water  that  can  be  used  for  such 
purpose,  or  by  its  centrifugal  force,  mo- 
mentum, or  other  natural  powers;  and 
this  class,  therefore,  includes  some  vety 
beautiful  and  truly  philosophieal  con- 
trivances, too  numerous  for  us  to  describe. 
The  Hungarian  machine,  the  oentnfiinl 
pump,  and  the  water-ram,  are  aoMXig  Sie 
number.^The  third  seneral  diYJaon  of 
the  subject  relates  to  me  means  by  which 
motion  and  power  may  be  obtained  finom 
hquids,  and  includes  the  general  conader- 
ation  of  water-wheels  and  other  contri- 
vances for  moving  machinery.  Motion  is 
generally  obtains  fifom  water,  either!^ 
exposin£[  obstacles  to  the  action  of  its  cur- 
rent, as  m  vimter-wheels,  or  by  arresting 
its  progress  in  movable  buckets,  or  recep- 
tacles which  retain  it  during  a  part  of  its 
descent  Water-wheels  have  three  de- 
nominations, depending  on  their  particalar 
construction,  on  the  manner  in  wliich  tbev 
axe  set  or  used,  and  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  water  is  made  to  act  upon  them;  but 
all  water-wheels  consist,  in  coramoo,  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  or  drum,  revolving  on  a 
central  axle  or  spindle,  from  which  the 
power  to  be  uped  is  communicated,  while 
their  exterior  surface  is  covered  with 
vanes,  float-boards,  or  cavities,  upon  which 
the  water  is  to  act  The  undenoot  wheel 
is  the  oldest  construction  of  this  kind :  it 
is  merely  a  wheel,  fiimished  with  a  series 
of  plane  surfiioes  or  floats  projecting  from 
its  circunlfbrence,  for  the.pufpoea  of  re- 
ceiving the  impulse  of  the  water  wMch  is 
delivered  under  the  wheel  As  it  acts 
chiefly  b^  the  momentum  of  the  wateiv 
the  posiuve  weight  of  which  is  scarcely 
oallcd  into  action,  it  is  only  proper  to  be 
used  where  there  is  a  great  supply  g£  wa- 
ter always  in  motion.  It  is  the  cheapeet 
of  all  water-wheels,  and  is  more  applicable 
to  rivers  in  their  natural  state  than  any 
other  form  of  the  wheel ;  it  is  also  usefol 
in  tide-currents,  where  the  v^ater  sets  in 
opposite  directions  at  diflfeirent  times,  be- 
cause it  receives  the  impulpe  equally  well 
on  either  side  of  its  floats.  In  the  over- 
shot wheel,  the  circtimference  is  furmsbed 
with  a  series  of  cavities  or  buckets^  into 
which  the  water  is  delivered  firom  above. 
The  buckets  on  one  side,  being  eiect,  will 
be  loaded  with  water,  and  the  wheel  wSk 
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be  thus  set  in  motioii ;  the  mouths  of  the 
loaded  buckets,  bein^  thus  turned  down- 
vnrda  by  the  revolution  of  the  wheel,  will 
be  empded,  while  the  empty  buckets  are 
successiTely  brought  under  the  stream  by 
the  same  motion,  and  filled.    The  breast- 
wheel  difiers  fitim  this  in  receiving  the 
water  a  Kttle  below  the  level  of  the  axle, 
and  has  floats  instead  of  buckets.     In 
these  two  wheels,  the  weight  and  motion 
of  the  water  are  used,  as  weU  as  its  momen- 
tum, and  a  much  greater  power  is,  there- 
fore, produced  witti  a  less  supply  of  water 
than  is  necessaiy  for  the  undershot  wheel 
In  order  to  permit  these  wheels  to  work 
with  (Veedom,  and  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, it  is  necessanr  that  the  back  or  taU 
water,  as  it  is  caUed,  or  that  which  is  dis- 
eharsed  from  the  bottom  of  the  viiieel, 
flhouJd  have  an  nnintenupted  passage  off; 
ibr  otherwise  it  accumulates,  and  fmrn  a 
resistance  to  the  float-boards.    One  of  the 
simplest  methods  of  removing  it  consists 
of  forming  two  drains  through  the  mason- 
jy,  each  side  of  the  water-wheel,  so  as  to 
permk  a  portion  of  the  upper  water  to 
9ow  down  into  the  tail,  in  firont  of  the 
i^eeL    The  veater,  thus  brou^t  dovm 
with  neat  impetuosity,  drives  die  tail- 
water  before  it,  and  forms  a  hollow  place, 
in  which  tibe  wheel  works  freely,  even  if 
the  state  of  the  virater  be  snob  that  it  would 
otherwise  form  a  tailmg  of  from  12  to  18 
inches;    The  drains  may  be  closed  when- 
ever the  water  is  scarce.    Numerous  oth- 
er contrhrances  are  in  use,  which  our  limits 
win  not  permit  us  to  describe.    In  Bar- 
ker's centrifiigal  mill,  the  water  does  not 
act,  as  in  the  contrivances  above  noticed, 
by  its  weight  or  momentum,  but  by  its 
centrifugal  force  and  the  reaction  that  is 
produced  by  the  flowing  of  the  water  on 
the  poim  immediately  behind  the  orifice 
of  cDseharge.    It  con^sts  of  a  revolving 
vertical  tube,  which  receives  the  water  at 
top,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  hori- 
zontal tube,  extending  on  each  side  of  it, 
and  having  apertures  opening  in  opposite 
aides,  near  the  ends.    The  water  spouting 
firom  these  apertures  keeps  up,  by  its  re- 
acti<m,  a  constant  rotary  motion.    The 
motive  power  of  water  is  much  more 
extensivdy  used  in  the  U.  States  than 
flteam,  wind,  or  animal  force,  for  the  car^ 
rying  of  machineiy  in  diflerent  manufkc- 
turing  processes. 

Htdriads.  The  Hydriads,  in  mytholo- 
gy, were  a  kind  of  virater-nymphs,  who 
danced  with  the  Haroadiyads,  to  the 
aoimd  of  the  pipe  of  Pan. 

Hydro  ;  two  sjrUables  which  occur  in  a 
Dumber  of  scientific  words;  derived  fiom 


the  Greek  hS^tp,  water.  (Sse  the  foOcwing 
arHcUs,) 
Htdrocephalus.  (See  Dropsy.) 
HTDRODTifjLMics  treats  of  the  state 
and  forces  of  fluids,  at  rest  or  in  mo- 
tion, whether  liquids  or  gases.  The  name 
is  derived  fiom  himp,  water,  and  ivvaiiK, 
force.  It  is  divided  into  hydrostatics, 
hydraulics,  pneumatics,  and  acoustics. 
(&e  the  9tpartde  orHdts.) 

Htdrogen  ;  a  simple  non-metallic  body, 
forming  acids  by  its  union  with  chlorine, 
iodine  and  bromine,  and  hence  termed  an 
aeidjfiabU  body,  and  producing  water  by 
its  combination  with  oxygen,  in  allusion  to 
which  the  name  ^(frwen  (from  M«f ,  water) 
has  been  applied    Tne  most  ample  state 
in  which  we  can  procure  it  is  in  mat  of  a 
cas,  L  e.,  in  union  vnth  caloric,  and  possi- 
bly vrith  electricity  and  Bght    To  effect 
this,  water  is  always  empbyed ;  and  one 
of  the  foUowing  arrangements  is  adopted : 
vrater  m  the  state  of  vapor  is  passed  over 
metallic  iron  heated  to  redness,  by  adjust- 
ing a  retort,  half  filled  with  this  fluid,  to 
one  extremit)r  of  an  iron  tube  containing 
clean  iron  wire,  and  laid  across  a  heated 
furnace,  the  other  extremis  having  a  bent 
tube  connected  with  it  and  dipping  under 
the  shelf  of  a  pneumatic  cistern ;  the  wa- 
ter in  the  retort  is  made  to  boil  briskly, 
and  the  steam  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
heated  iron ;  upon  which  hydrogen  pas  is 
copiously  disengaged,  and  coUected  m  the 
pneumatic  apparatus.    Or,  slips  of  sheet 
zinc,  iron  filinss  or  turnings,  or  small  iron 
nails,  are  introduced  into  a  smaU  gas-bottle 
with  a  bent  tube,  or  into  a  common  retort, 
upon  which  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  vrith 
five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  vrater,  is 
poured;   effervescence   ensues,  and  the 
escaping  gas  may  be  collected  in  the  usual 
manner.    One  troy  ounce  (480  grains)  of 
zinc  gives  356  oz.  measures  as  Sbout  676 
cubic  inches;  and  1  ounce  of  iron,  413 
oz.  measures  as  782  cubic  inches,  of  hy- 
drog^  gas.    The  hydrogen  obtained  m 
these   processes  is  not  absolutely  pure. 
The  ^OB  evolved  during  the  solution  of 
iron   IS   contaminated   by  a  compound 
formed  firom  hydrogen  and  the  carbon 
contained  in  the  iron.    This  compound, 
which  is  a  volatile  oil,  is  removed  by 
transmitting  the  gas  through  alcohol    The 
eas  obtained  by  means  of  zinc  is  more 
free  firom  impurities ;  though  the  small 
proportion  of  sulphur  and  ciubon  still  re- 
maming  in  the  zinc  of  commerce,  gives 
rise  to  me  same  compound  as  in  the  for- 
mer case,  and  also  to  a  litUe  sulphureted 
hydrogen.     The  impurities   in  this  in- 
stance are  removed  oy  passing  tiie  gas 
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throu^  a  soludon  of  caustic  potash. 
Thus  purified,  hydrogen  gas  has  neither 
taste  n<2r  odor ;  it  is  colorless,  and  the 
lightest  of  all  ponderable  matter  known, 
its  specific  gravity  being  0.068,  that  of  the 
atmospheric  air  being  1.000,  or  about  14^ 
times  lighter  than  common  air.  This 
remaikable  kvity  allows  it  to  ascend  with 
the  greatest  readiness  through  all  tiquids 
and  gases,  and  is  the  cause  of  its  being 
employed  to  fill  baUoons ;  which,  notwith- 
standinff  the  weight  of  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  constructed,  are  sufSciently 
light,  compared  with  the  atmosphere,  to 
rise  to  very  great  elevations,  or  until  they 
meet  with  a  medium  whose  densi^  is 
such  as  to  render  them  stationaiy.  (See 
AsronavJUa,)  Hydrogen  gas  is  a  powerful 
refractor  of  light,  and  has  hitherto  re- 
sisted all  attempts  to  compress  it  into  a 
liquid.  It  is  sparingly  absorbed  by  water, 
1(X)  cubic  inches  of  that  liquid  dissolvinff 
about  1^  of  the  gas.  It  is  incapable  of 
supporting  respiration;  nor  is  it  a  sup- 
porter of  combustion ;  for  when  a  lighted 
taper  is  passed  up  into  an  inverted  glaiss 
full  of  hydrogen  gas,  it  is  immediately 
extinguished.  But  its  most  characteristic 
property  is  that  of  its  inflammability, 
though,  like  other  combustibles,  it  requires 
the  aid  of  a  supporter  for  enabling  its 
combustion  to  take  place.  This  is  exem- 
plified by  bringing  a  lighted  candle  or 
taper  to  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  jar,  or 
wide-mouthed  bottie,  fiUed  vrith  the  gas ; 
it  is  immediately  kindled,  but  only  bums 
where  it  is  in  contact  i\ith  the  air,  the 
combustion  goin^  on  quietiy  in  successive 
strata  from  the  orifice  to  the  bottom  of  tho 
vessel  Mingled  vrith  oxygen  gas,  no 
action  takes  place  so  long  as  the  com- 
pound remains  cold ;  but,  on  the  approach 
of  a  flame,  the  whole  is  kindled  at  the 
same  instant;  a  flash  of  light  passes 
through  the  mixture,  followed  by  a  vio- 
lent explofuon.  The  report  is  the  loudest 
when  the  proportions  observed  in  the 
mixture  are  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and 
one  of  oxygen.  The  same  phenomena 
take  place,  though  less  strikindyy  when 
atmospheric  air  is  substituted  ror  oxygen 
gBs:  in  the  latter  case,  however,  the  pro- 
portions are  two  measures  of  hydrogen  to 
nve  or  six  of  air.  And  not  only  is  hydro* 
gen  gas  inflamed  when  in  contact  viixh 
air  or  oxygen  gas  by  the  contact  of  a 
burning  taper,  but  by  a  solid  body  heated 
to  redness,  and  by  the  electric  sparic.  If 
a  jet  of  hydroffen  be  dehvered  upon  re- 
cently prepared  spongy  platinum  (see  Pla- 
tinum)^ this  metal  very  quickly  becomes 
red-hot,  and  then  sets  fire  to  the  gas* 


The  electric  spaiit  ceases  to  caxne  deton- 
tion  when  the  explosive  mixture,  fonned 
of  two  measures  of  hydrogen  to  one  of 
oxygen,  is  diluted  with  12  times  its  vol- 
ume of  air,  14  of  oxygen,  or  9  of  hydro- 
gen, or  when  it  is  expanded  to  16  times  its 
bulk  by  diminished  pressure.  Sudden 
and  violent  compression,  likewise,  causes 
an  explosion  of  the  explosive  mixture; 
apparentiy  from  the  heat  emitted  during 
the  operation ;  for  an  equal  degree  of  con- 
densation, slowly  produced,  has  not  the 
sameeflbot  AVnen  the  action  of  heat,  the 
electric  ^wrk  and  spongy  platinum  no 
longer  cause  an  explosiony  a  silent  and 
gradual  combination  •  between  the  eases 
may  still  be  occasioaaed  by  them.  Oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  gases  unite  slowly  wiib 
one  another  when  exposed  to  a  tmnpoa- 
ture  above  the  boiUn^  point  of  mercuiy, 
and  below  that  at  which  glass  begins  to 
appear  lummous  in  the  daik.  An  explo- 
«ve  mixture,  diluted  with  air  to  too  great 
a  degree  to  explode  by  electridty,  is  made 
to  unite  silentiy  by  a  succession' of  electric 
sparks.  Spongy  platinum  causes  them  to 
unite  slowly,  though  mixed  with  lOO 
times  their  bulk  of  oxygen  gas.  A  veiy 
hij^  temperature  is  excited  by  tha  com- 
bustion of  hydrogen  gas,  eqiecaally  when 
it  is  burned  in  oxygen  sas,  as  m  the  com- 
pound Mow-pipe  of  doctor  Hare.  (See 
Comwmnd  BUno-pwe.)  Water  is  the  sde 
product  of  the  comoustion  of -faydrosen— « 
tact  fkst  demdnstnued  by  Cavendish,  who 
burned  oxygen  and  hywpgmi  gases  in  a 
diy  glass  vessel,  and  obtained  a  quantity  ef 
pure  water  oxacdy  equal  to  th^  of  the 
gases  which  had  disappeared  during  the 
experiment  The  syntlietio  proof  <»  the 
com))oation  of  water  is  obtained  also  by 
detonating  two  measures  of  by^t>geB, 
mixed  with  one  of  oxygen,  in  a  tube,  over 
the  mercurial  cistern ;  the  whole  is  con- 
densed into  water.  Lavoisier  first  exhib- 
ited the  composition  of  water  analyticafly« 
by  passing  a  known  quantity  of  wataiy 
vapor  over  metallic  iron  heated  to  rednees 
in  a  glass  tube.  Hydrogen  gas  was  dis- 
engaged; the  metal  in  the  tube  was 
oxydized ;  and  the  weight  of  the  hydro- 
ffen,  added  to  the  increase  which  the  iron 
had  experienced  firom  combining  with 
oxygen,  exacdy  corresponded  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  had  been  decorapoaed. 
Its  composition  by  volume  is  very  dearly 
shovm  by  galvanism.  On  resolving  wa- 
ter into  its  elementB  by  this  agent,  and 
collecting  them  in  separate  vevelfl^  two 
measures  of  hydlrogen  to  one  of  oxygen 
are  obtained;  and,  on  the  other  biaid» 
these  gases,  when  inflamed  by  the  dec* 
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trie  sparic,  ufihe  in  the  exact  ratio  of  one 
to  two,  whatever  may  be  their  rdative 
<iuanti^  in  the  mixture.  Hence  the 
comporition  of  water,  by  weight  and 
jneasure,  ia, 

Bjr  weight.    Qjr  voluine. 

Oxygen,      •    ...    8    ...    1 
Hydrogen,  .    .    .    •    1    .    .    .    2 

{For  a  JMhir  (uxaunt  ((fiJu  prapeiiUaof 
troCer,  iu  thai  artUkJ)  The  processes  for 
procoring  a  supply  of  hydrogen,  described 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  ard- 
cte,  will  now  be  inteDinble.  The  funst  is 
ftHUided  on  the  fact  mat  iron,  at  a  red 
heat,  decomposes  water,  the  oxygen  of 
which  unites  with  the  metal,  wmle  the 
hydrogen  g^as  is  set  free.  '  Tliat  the  hy- 
drogni  which  is  eyolved  when  zinc  or 
iron  is  put  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is 
derived  from  the  water,  is  obvious  from 
the  consideration,  that  of  the  three  sub- 
Kancee,  iron  or  zinc,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
water,  the  last  is  the  only  one  which  con- 
tains hydroffon.  The  product  of  the  ope- 
ration, besides  hydrogen,  is  the  sulphate 
of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  if  iron  is  used,  or 
of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  when  zinc  is  em- 
ployed. Hydrogen,  therefore,  is  one  of 
the  most  abundant  substances  in  nature. 
It  forms,  as  has  been  stated,  eight  ninths 
of  water;  besides,  with  carbon  and  oxy- 
gen, it  enters  into  the  composition  of  aU 
vegetable  substances;  and,  with  oxycen, 
carbon  and  nitrogen,  it  forms  a  part  of  all 
animal  substances.  Laige  quantities  of  it, 
often  united  with  more  or  less  of  carbon, 
are  continually  evolved  into  the  atmos- 
phere fit>m  the  decomposition  of  vegeteble 
and  animal  matters. 

HTDEoeaAPHT ;  that  part  of  ffeography 
which  treats  of  waters. — Ih^trorrtqfhc 
inau ;  such  as  make  the  rivers  ana  other 
collections  of  water  their  chief  subject 

HTDROBfETBE  (Oftdcjf  moascuier  of  dcu- 
fiir|r  (for. fluids),  is  an  uistrument,  which, 
bemg  immersed  in  fluids,  as  in  water, 
brine,  beer,  brandy,  determines  the  pro- 
poition  of  thor  densities  or  their  specific 
gravities,  and  thence  their  qualities.  The 
use  of  the  hydrometer  depends  on  the 
following  propositions— 1.  The  hydrometer 
will  smk  in  different  fluids  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  density  of  the  fluids ; 
U.  the  weight  required  to  sink  a  hydrom- 
eter equally  ftr  in  different  fluids,  will  be 
directly  as  the  densities  of  the  fluids. 
Each  of  these  two  propositions  gives  rise 
to  a  particular  kind  of  hydrometer ;  the  first 
with  the  graduated  scaJe,  the  second  vrith 
weigfatSL  The  latter  deserves  the  prefer- 
ence. (See  JhttU  fP^Oriomilrie  de  M. 
Fiaoc€Bur,  and  Lt  Court  dt  Phmqm  de 

43*      ^=r^ 


M.  Blot) — ^There  are  various  instruments 
used  as  hydrometers ;  one  is  a  glass  or 
copper  ball,  with  a  stem,  on  which  is  mark- 
ed a  scale  of  equal  parts  or  degrees.  The 
point  to  which  the  stem  nnks  in  any  liquid 
being  ascertained  and  nuuked  on  this 
scale,  we  can  tell  how  many  degrees  any 
other  liquid  is  heavier  or  fighter,  by  ol>- 
serving  the  point  to  which  the  stem  sinks 
in  it  Another  kind  is  formed  by  prepar- 
iniF  a  number  of  hollow  glass  beads,  of 
dinerent  weights,  and  finding  which  bead 
will  remain  stationary  in  any  liquid, 
wherever  it  is  placed.  An  instrument  of 
jfreat  delicacy,  which  will  even  detect  any 
impurity  in  water  too  slight  to  be  detected 
by  any  ordinary  test,  or  By  the  taste,  con- 
sists of  a  ball  of  fflass  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter, with  another  joining  it,  and  open- 
ing into  it  one  inch  in  diameter.  A  wire, 
about  10  inches  long  and  l-40th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  divided  into  inches  and 
tenths,  is  screwed  into  the  lai^r  ball.  A 
tenth  of  a  grain,  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
wire,  will  sink  it  a  tenth  of  an  inch.  Now 
it  will  stand  in  one  kind  of  water  a  tenth 
of  an  inch  lower  than  in  another,  which 
shoves  that  a  bulk  of  one  kind  of  water, 
equal  to  the  bulk  <^  the  instrument 
(which  weighs  4000  gis.),  weighs  one  tenth 
of  a  grain  less  than  an  equal  bulk  of  the 
other  kind  of  water ;  so  that  a  difiference 
in  specific  gravity  of  one  part  in  40,000 
is  detected.  The  areometer  is  more  sim- 
ple and  accurate.  A  glass  phial,  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  seven  or  eight 
long,  is  corked  tight ;  into  die  coik  is  fixed 
a  straight  wue  one  twelflh  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  thirty  inches  long.  The 
phkl  is  loaded  with  shot  so  as  to  sink  in 
the  heaviest  liauid,  leaving  the  wire  iust 
below  the  surface.  The  Mquor  is  then 
placed  in  a  glass  cylinder  three  or  four 
leet  long,  with  a  scide  of  equal  ports  on 
the  side,  by  which  the  point  to  which  the 
top  of  the  wire  dinks  is  noarked.  This 
instrument  is  so  delicate,  that  the  sun's 
rays,  ftlline  upon  it,  will  cause  the  wire  to 
sink  several  inches ;  and  it  wiU  rise  again 
when  carried  into  the  shade. 

Htdrophane.    (See  Opal,) 

Htdrophobia  (from  t^wp,  water,  and 
fo^i,  fear] ;  a  roecific  disease  arising  from 
the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal.  The  animals 
most  liable  to  be  afllicted  with  madness 
are  doffs ;  but  cats,  wolves,  foxei*,  &c.,  are 
also  subject  to  it  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  rabies  afl^ts 
dogs,  is  from  a  communication  in  the 
Spotting  Magazine,  September,  1825 : — 
The  ^mptoms  of  rabies  in  the  dog  are 
the  following,  and  are  given  nearly  in  the 
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order  in  which  they  usually  appear:— An 
earnest  licking,  or  scratching,  or  nibbing, 
of  some  particular  part ;  sullenness,  and  a 
disposition  to  hide  m)m  observation ;  con- 
siderable costiveneas  and  occasional  vom- 
iting; an  eager  search  for  indigestible 
substances — as  bits  of  thread,  hair,  straw 
and  dung ;  an  occasional  inclination  to  eat 
its  own  dung,  and  a  general  propensity  to 
lap  its  own  urine.  Tne  two  last  are  per- 
fectly characteristic  The  dog  becomes 
Irritable  ;  quarrels  yriih  his  companions ; 
eagerhr  hunts  and  worries  the  cat ;  mum- 
bles the  hand  or  foot  of  his  master,  or 
perhaps  suddenly  bites  it,  and  then 
crouches  and  asks  pardon.  As  the  dis- 
ease proceeds,  the  eyes  become  red  f  they 
have  a  peculiar  brieht  and  fierce  expres- 
sion ;  some  degree  of  strabismus,  or  squint- 
ing, veiy  early  appears — not  ^e  }m>trusion 
or  the  memtixMa  mdUam,  or  haw,  over 
the  eye,  ^^ch,  in  distemper,  often  gives 
the  appearance  of  squmting,  but  an  actual 
distortion  of  the  eyes ;  the  lid  of  one  eye 
is  evidently  more  contracted  than  thatch 
the  other;  twitchincs  occur  round  that 
eve ;  they  ffradually  spread  over  that 
cheek,  and  nnally  over  the  whole  ftce. 
In  the  latter  stage  of  the  disease,  that  eye 
fveouently  assumes  a  duU  gre^i  color,  and 
at  fenffth  becomes  a  mass  of  ulceration. 
After  me  second  day,  the  dog  usually  be- 
gins to  lose  a  perfect  control  over  the  vol- 
untary muscles.  He  catches  at  his  food 
with  an  eager  snap,  as  if  uncertain  wheth- 
er he  could  seize  it ;  and  he  often  fails  in 
the  attempt.  He  either  bolts  his  meat  al- 
most unchewed,  or,  in  the  attempt  to  chew 
it,  suffers  it  to  drop  from  his  mouth.  This 
want  of  power  over  the  muscles  of  the 
jaw,  tongue  and  throat  increases,  until  the 
lower  jaw  becomes  dependent,  the  tongue 
protrudes  firom  the  mouth,  and  is  of  a 
dark  and  almost  black  color.  The  animal 
is  able,  however,  by  a  sudden  convulsive 
efibrt,  to  close  his  jaws,  and  to  inflict  a 
severe  bite.  The  dog  is  in  incessant  ac- 
tion ;  he  scrapes  hist^  together,  disposes 
it  under  him  in  various  fonns,  shifts  his 
posture  every  instant,  starts  up,  and  eager- 
ly gazes  at  some  real  or  imaginary  object ; 
a  peculiar  kind  of  delirium  comes  on ;  he 
traces  the  fancied  path  of  some  imaginary 
object  floating  around  him  ;  he  fixes  his 
gaze  intently  on  some  spot  in  the  wall  or 
partition,  and  suddenly  plun^  and  snaps  at 
it ;  his  eyes  then  close,  and  his  head  droops^ 
but  the  next  moment  he  starts  again  to  re- 
newed activity :  he  is  in  an  instant  recalled 
firom  this  delirium  by  the  voice  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  listens  attentively  to  his  com- 
mands; but  as  soon  as  his  master  ceases 
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to  address  hiiB,  he  relapses  into  his  fiwner 
mental  wandering.  His  thint  is  exeel- 
flive  (there  is  no  hydrophobia,  or  fetr  of 
water,  in  the  dog),  and,  the  power  over  the 
muscles  concerned  in  deghitition  bang  im- 
paired,  he  plunges  his  &k  into  the  latir 
up  to  die  very  eyes,  and  aasiduoaiiy,  b« 
inefl^tually,  attempts  to  lap.  (La  Joho- 
son's  Shooter's  Companion,  the  autbcr 
observes,  **  In  those  kistances  of  bjdn- 
phobia  which  have  Men  undermy no- 
tice, the  animal  has  alwavs  been  cajubfe 
of  lapping ;  however,  in  the  diaesBe  caHad 
dumh  madntsM,  I  have  noticed  symffaa 
amilar  to  the  above.*^)  His  deaue  to  do 
mischief  depends  much  on  hia  prerkni 
disposidon  and  habits.  I  have  known  katt 
to  proceed  beyond  an  occa8iQDal(nap,iBd 
th^  only  when  the  animal  was  puipott^ 
irritated;  but  with  the  fi^^ting  doj^  ti» 
scene  is  often  terrific  Heqiringitothecad 
of  his  chain;  he  darts  with  ferocity  atsoBie 
object  which  be  conceives  to  be  within  hii 
reach ;  he  diligently  tears  to  pieoes  evny 
thing  about  him :  the  caipet  or  rug  iadnkta 

with  savage  violence;  the  door  or  p«tt- 
tion  is  gnawed  asunder;  and  so  eagerv 
he  in  this  work  of  demc^hioD,  and  lo  le- 
gardless  of  bodily  pain,  that  he  nee  imfie- 
quently  breaks  one  or  all  of  his  tuibeL 
If  he  eflects  his  escape,he  wanden  about, 
sometimes  mierely  attacking  dioae  dogi 
which  i&U  in  his  way ;  and  at  other  tnaes 
he  diligently  and  persevering bunttotf 
his  prey :  he  overcomes  eveiy  obrtadeto 
efiect  his  purpose ;  and,  unless  be  his 
been  stopped  m  his  march  of  deadi,  be 
returns  in  about  four  and  vmsfy  booij 
complete^  exhausted,  to  the  h^biM^j" 
his  master.  He  frequently  utteis  *  *^ 
and  peculiar  howl,  which,  if  <«w^  "^'y 
can  rarely  be  forgotten  ;  or  if  he  *^*^* 
is  with  a  short,  hoarse,  inward  sound,  a»- 
gether  diawmilar  from  bi«  w«al  tonalj 
the  ktter  stsAee  of  the  disease,  a  jwm 
saliva  flows  from  his  mouth,  with  whica 
the  surface  of  the  water  that  may  » 
pkced  before  him,  is  covered  J^ia** 
mmutes;  and  his  breathing  J«  ?ttwj 
with  a  harsh,  grating  sound,  as  « »"T^ 
by  the  accumulation  of  phtegm  »  »• 
respkatoiy  passages.  The  loss  of  po^ 
over  the  voluntary  muscles  extends,  anw 
the  third  day,  throu^ut  his  whote  f^ 
and  is  particulariy  evident  in  the  wtf*- 
he  stamen  in  his  gait;  there  i«^"J^ 
tainty  mall  his  motions;  andhefieqW"^ 
ly  fells,  not  only  when  he  attempB. » 
walk,  but  when  he  stands,  balancing  Iu»- 
selfasweDashecan.  OnthefburthorDn" 
day  of  the  disease,  he  dies,  someliroesifl 
convulsions,  but  more  firequenUy  wO^ 
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•  stnigi^.  Aftmr de&di,  there  williByari* 
ably  be  found  more  or  leas  inflfUBDiatioii 
of  the  mueous  coat  of  tlie  stomach ;  some- 
tunes  coofined  to  the  iiigse,  at  other  times 
in  patches,  generally  wim  spots  of  extra- 
TBsated  blood,  and  occasionally  intense, 
and  occupying  the  whole  of  that  Tiscua 
The  stomach  will  likewise  contain  some 
portion  of  indigestible  matter  (hair,  straw, 
dungiand,  occasionally,  it  wiU  be  com* 
pletely  filled  and  distended  by  an  incon- 
^(Tuous  mass.  The  lungs  will  usually  pre- 
sent appearances  of  inflammation,  more 
intense  m  one,  and  generally  the  left  lung, 
than  in  the  other.  Some  poniculor  points 
and  patches  will  be  of  a  deep  color,  while 
the  neighboring  portions  are  unaffected. 
The  sumingual  and  parotid  glands  will  be 
invariably  enlarged,  and  there  will  also  be 
a  certain  portion  of  inflammation,  some- 
tiuMS  intense,  and  at  other  tibies  iMwiipffing 
only  a  &int  bhish,  on  the  edge  of  the  epi- 
glottis, or  on  the  rimaglottidis,  or  in  thean- 
ffieofthelaiynxatthebaekofit  The  hy- 
drophobia seems  to  be  8|)ontaneou8,  (md  ca- 
paMe  of  being  communicated  only  in  cer- 
tain animals— the  dog,  the  wolf,  the  ibx  and 
the  cat  AU  animals  which  have  become 
jnahid  b^  a  bite,  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to 
transmit  it  to  othos ;  as  the  hog,  cow, 
aheq>.  In  re^;ard  to  man,  it  isnot  certain, 
whether  the  disease  is  communicable  from 
the  human  subject  The  hydrophobia  is 
sot  commonly  manifested  in  the  time  of 
Ipneatest  cold  or  greatest  heat,  but  usually 
m  March  and  April  in  wolves,  and  in  May 
and  September  m  do^  Itis  rare  in  veiy 
wwaaa  or  veiy  cold  cimmtcis.  No  particu- 
lar cause  of  the  rabies  is  known ;  it  is  a 
mistake  to  attribute  it  to  a  total  privation 
of  food,  as  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments prove  that  this  is  not  the  efl^ct  of 
such  a  treatment  All  observations  seem 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a  rabid  virus, 
which  ia  more  violent  when  it  proceeds 
j&om  wolves  than  fiom  do^ ;  as,  out  of  a 
given  number  of  persons  bitten  by  a  rabid 
woI(  a  greater  number  vnH  die  than  out 
of  the  same  number  bitten  by  a  doff.  The 
ooramunication  of  the  virulent  hydropho- 
bia by  inoculation  cannot  be  denied,  and 
is  the  best  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
virus.  The  virus  appears  to  be  contained 
solely  in  the  saUva,  and  does  not  produce 
an^  effect  on  the  healthy  skin.  But  if  the 
elcm  is  deprived  of  the  epidermis,  or  if  the 
virus  is  applied  to  a  wound,  the  inoculation 
will  take  effect  The  developement  of 
the  ralnd  symptcmis  is  rarely  immediate  ; 
it  seldom  takes  place  before  the  40th  or 
after  the  60th  day.  It  begins  with  a  slight 
pain  in  the  scar  of  the  bitei  sometimes  at- 


tended with  a  chill ;  the  pain  extends  and 
reaches  the  base  of  the  oreast,  if  the  bite 
was  on  the  lower  limbs,  or  the  throat,  if 
on  the  upper  extremities.  The  patient 
becomes  silent ;  fiightftd  dreams  disturt) 
his  sleep ;  the  eyes  Income  brilliant ;  pains 
in  the  neck  and  throat  ensue.  These  symp- 
toms precede  the  rabid  symptoms  two  or 
three  days.  They  are  ibliowed  by  a  gen- 
eral diuddering  at  the  approach  of  any 
liquid  or  smooth  body,  attended  with  a 
sensatbn  of  oppresnon,  deep  aghs  and 
convulsive  starts,  in  which  tne  muscular 
strength  is  much  increased.  After  the 
rabid  fl^  the  patient  is  able  to  drink.  The 
dispoation  to  bite  d€kes  not  appear  to  be- 
long to  any  animals  except  those  whose 
teem  are  weapons  of  offence  ;  thus  rabid 
^eep  butt  iurioudy.  A  foamy,  viscid 
^ver  is  dischaiged  flt)m  the  mouth ;  the 
deglutition  of  send  mattero  is  difficult ;  the 
respiraticm  hard ;  the  skin  warm,  burning, 
ana  afterwards  covered  with  sweat ;  the 
pulse  strong;  the  fit  is  often  fbUowed  by 
a  syncope ;  the  fits  return  at  first  every 
few  hours,  then  at  diorter  intervals,  and 
death  takes  place  generally  on  the  second 
or  third  day.  A  great  number  of  appU- 
cations  have  been  recommended,  out 
without  success.  The  treatment  of  the 
disease  is  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  consists 
in  preventing  its  developement:  the  other 
in  checking  its  progress.  The  former  con- 
sists in  cauterizing  the  wound  with  iron 
heUed  to  a  white  heat,  the  pain  of  the 
cauteiy  being  less,  as  the  temperature  is 
greater.  Tl^  cauteiy  is  preferable  to  the 
use  of  k)tiona,  liniments,  &;c.,  but  it  should 
be  employed  within  twelve  hours  aflerthe 
bite.  It  has  been  said  that,  in  patients  who 
were  about  to  become  rabid,  several  little 
pustules  filled  with  a  serous  matter  appear- 
ed under  the  tonsue,  the  opening  of  which 
would  prevent  the  disease ;  but  this  is  not 
well  e^ablished.  Various  remedies  have 
been  prescrUied  for  the  cure  of  a  declared 
hydrophobia.  Bleeding,  even  to  syncope, 
appeara  to  have  produced  the  grea^st 
eflect,  but  without  complete  success. 
Preparations  of  opium  administered  in- 
ternally or  by  iiyecuon,  mercurial  fiictions, 
belladonna,  emetics,  sudorifics,  purgatives, 
&C.,  have  been  tried  ineffemially.  Yet 
the  physician  should  not  despair,  as  a 
remedy  which  has  fiiiled  in  one  case  may 
succeed  in  another*  Above  aU,  the  patient 
should  be  treated  gently,  and  his  sufferings 
liUeviated  by  consulting  his  comfort  as 
much  as  possible ;  and  the  attendants 
should  not  fbrffet,that  there  is  no  instance 
of  the  raUes  having  been  communicated 
fiom  one  man  to  another. 
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Hydrostatics  (fiom  l^p,  water,  and 
vrariKn,  the  Bcience  of  bodies  at  rest)  is  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  weight,  pres- 
sure and  equilibrium  of  liquid  fluids. 
The  particles  in  liquids  are  meiy  movable 
amonff  each  other,  so  as  to  yield  to  the 
least  Asturbing  force  ;  but  though  it  was 
formerly  believed  that  the  liquid  fluids  are 
incompressible,  recent  experiments  have 
shown  that  they  may  be  indefinitely  con- 
densed by  pressure.  The  fundamental 
truth,  on  which  the  whole  science  of  hy- 
drostatics rests,  is  equality  of  {oessure. 
All  the  particles  of  fluids  are  so  connected 
together,  that  they  press  equally  in  eveiy 
diroction,  and  are  continually  pressed 
upon  ;  each  particle  presses  equally  on  all 
the  particles  that  surround  it,  and  is  equal- 
ly pressed  upon  by  them ;  iteaually  presses 
upon  the  solid  bodies  which  it  touches, 
and  is  equally  pressed  by  those  bodies. 
From  this,  and  from  their  gravity,  it  fol- 
lows, that  when  a  fluid  is  at  rest,  and  left 
to  itself  all  its  parts  rise  or  fall  so  as  to 
setde  at  the  same  level,  no  part  standing 
above  or  sinking  below  the  rest  Hence, 
if  we  pour  water  or  any  other  liquid  into 
a  mbe  bent  like  a  U,  it  will  stand  at  the 
same  height  in  both  limbs,  whether  they 
are  of  the  same  diameter  or  not,  and  thus 
a  portion  of  the  liquid,  however  small, 
will  reost  the  pressure  of  a  portion  how- 
ever laroe,  and  balance  it  In  a  common 
tea-ketde,  for  instance,  water  poured  into 
the  body  of  the  vessel  will  rise  to  the  same 
level  in  the  nose  as  in  the  vessel ;  and  if 
poured  into  the  nose,  the  same  veiU  also  be 
true,  and  the  small  column  of  water  in 
the  nose  balances  the  whole  column  in 
the  body  of  the  vessel,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so,  however  large  the  one,  and  however 
small  the  other  may  be.  From  this  ftct 
two  important  conclusions  follow,  derived 
both  fjK>m  reasoning;  and  firom  daily  ex- 
perience. The  one  is,  that  water,  though, 
when  unconfined,  it  can  never  rise  above  its 
level  at  any  point,  and  can  never  move 
upwards,  will,  on  being  confined  in  close 
channels,  rise  to  the  height  fit>m  which 
it  came,  that  is,  as  high  as  its  source; 
and  upon  this  principle  depend  all  the 
useful  contrivances  for  conveying  water 
by  pipes,  in  a  way  &r  more  easy,  cheap 
ana  effectual  than  by  those  vast  buildings, 
called  aqueducts,  by  which  the  ancients 
carried  their  supplies  of  water  in  artificial 
rivers  over  arches  for  many  miles.  In 
this  case,  the  stream  must  have  been  run- 
ning down  all  the  way,  and  consequentiy 
a  fountain  fed  flt>m  it  at  its  termination, 
could  not  furnish  the  water  at  the  same 
height  as  its  souroe.    The  other  conclu- 


sion is  not  less  tni&  but  far  iiM»e  extraor- 
dinary, and^  indeed,  startling  to  belief  If 
we  dia  not  considar  the  reasoning  upon 
which  it  is  founded ;  it  is  that  tl^  pres- 
sure of  the  water  upon  any  obyect  agunst 
which  it  comes,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
body  or  bulk  of  the  water,  bat  only  to 
the  size  of  the  surfiboe,  on  or  against 
which  it  preSBes,  and  its  own  h^ght  above 
that  surmce.  Thus,  in  a  tunnei-oiiaped 
vessel,  the  piessure  on  the  bottom  Is  not 
proportioned  to  the  whole  body  of  water 
m  the  vessel,  but  only  to  a  colunm  of  the 
fluid  equal  in  diameter  to  the  boaom. 
The  general  rule  fw  estimating  the  pres- 
sure of  an^  fluid,  is  to  multiply  the  b^^ 
of  the  fimd  by  the  extent  of  the  sormce 
on  which  it  stsnds.  If  any  portion  of  the 
fluid  is  suiqxxrted  by  a  tube  above  the  re- 
mainder, the  pieesnre  on  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  water 
was  throughout  at  the  same  height  as  that 
m  the  tube,  so  that  the  heij|;fat  of  the  tube 
is  properly  muhqpiied  by  the  extent  of  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  to  detennioe  the 
whole  pressure.  This  principle  of  equal 
pressure  has  been  caUed  the  hgebno&Utic 
panuUiXj  thou^  there  is  nothing  m  re^ty 
more  paradoxical  in  it  than  that  one  ponod 
at  the  long  end  of  a  lever  should  bafanee 
ten  pouncb  at  the  short  end ;  it  is,  indeed, 
but  another  means,  like  the  contrivances 
called  muhanietd  powers^  of  balandng 
difleient  intensities  of  force  by  amlyittg 
them  to  parts  (^  an  ai^Miatus  whicn  more 
with  difl^^ent  velocities.  This  law  of 
pressure  is  rmdered  very  striking  in  the 
experiment  of  bursting  a  ttnmg  ewak  by 
the  action  of  a  fbw  ounces  of  water. 
Suppose  a  cask  already  filled  vrith  water, 
and  let  a  long  tube  be  screwed  ti^tly  into 
its  top,  which  tube  wiU  contamonly  a  few 
ounces  of  water ;  by  filling  tins  tube  the 
cask  will  be  burst  The  exf^anation  of 
the  experiment  is  this:  if  the  tube  have 
an  area  of  a  fortieth  of  an  inch,  and  con- 
tain half  a  pound  of  water,  this  will  pro- 
duce a  pressure  of  half  a  pound  upon  ev- 
ei^  fortieth  of  an  inch  over  aD  the  mterior 
of^the  cask.  The  same  efleet  Is  product 
in  what  is  caUed  the  hydrotiahe  hdhws. 
The  tube  is  made  to  communicate  wkh 
an  i^[>paratus  construoted  like  a  common 
bellows,  but  without  a  valve.  If  the  tube 
holds  an  ounce  of  water,  and  has  im  area 
equal  only  to  one  thousandth  of  that  of 
the  top  board  of  the  bellowB,  an  ounce  of 
water  in  the  tube  will  balance  w^cfats 
of  a  thousand  ounces  resting  on  the  bel- 
lows. The  hydrostatic  dr  hydiaulic  press 
of  Mr.  Bramah  is  constructed  on  this 
prmciple ;  a  prodigious  fbrce  Is  thus  ob- 
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tained  with  great  ease,  and  in  a 
csompaas,  so  tSaty  with  a  machine  the  size 
of  a  common  teapot,  a  bar  of  iron  may  be 
as  easily  cut  as  aalip  of  pasteboard.  A 
awall  forcing  pump  takes  die  place  of  the 
tube  in  the  instrument  above  described, 
and  a  pump  barrel  and  piston  is  substi- 
tuted for  the  oellowB ;  water  is  then  driven 
fiom  the  small  pump  into  the  lai^  bar- 
rel under  the  piston,  and  the  pistiMi 
is  thus  pressed  against  the  object  to  be 
opeanied  upon.  If  the  small  pump 
Iiave  one  thousandth  of  the  area  of  the 
laige  barrel,  and  the  force  of  500  pounds 
be  applied  to  its  piston  by  its  lever  handle, 
the  great  piston  will  rise  with  a  force 
equal  to  one  thousand  times  500  pounds, 
or  more  than  two  hundred  tons.  The 
uses  to  which  this  power  may  be  applied, 
are  of  great  variety  and  extent,  but  this 
branch  of  art  seems  to  be  yet  in  its  infan- 
cy. Upon  the  tendency  of  all  ihe  parts 
of  fluids  to  dispose  themselVes  in  a  plain 
or  levd  sur&ce,  depends  the  making  of 
UveUMnff  instrupients,  or  instruments  for 
ascertamlng  whether  any  surface  is  level, 
or  an^  line  horizontal ;  for  finding  what^ 
point  IS  on  the  same  level  with  any  civen 
point,  and  how  much  any  point  is  Sbove 
or  below  the  level  of  any  other  point 
We  havethus  hi  spoken  of  the  pressure 
of  liquids  upon  a  horizontal  or  level  sur- 
&ce,  in  which  case  it  is  only  neceasaiy  to 
multiply  the  height  of  the  fluid  by  the  ex- 
tent of  ihe  surface,  and  the  weight  of  the 
bulk  is  equal  to  the  pressure  upon  the 
auiftoe.  But  if  the  sur&ce  is  not  hori- 
zencal,  a diffefent  rule  must  be  applied; 
^  tben  the  pressure  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  bulk,  found  by  muhiplyins 
the  extent  of  the  surflice  into  the  depth 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface. 
In  this  manner  we  can  find  the  pressure 
upon  a  dam ;  we  musttake  half  the  depth 
or  the  water,  and  multiply  it  by  the  super- 
ficial ejoent  of  the  dam ;  this  fives  the 
bulk  of  water  whose  weight  is  uie  pres- 
sure on  tlie  dam.  The  pressure  apinat 
the  upright  sides  of  a  cyfinder  filled  with 
water,  may  be  found  by  muhiplyinff  the 
curve  sumce  under  water  by  the  &pth 
of  its  centre  of  gntvi^>  ^^cb  is  half  the 
depth  of  the  water.  The  increase  of  jpres- 
9ire  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
fluid,  shows  the  necessity  of  makinff  the 
sides  of  pipes  or  masonry,  in  which  fluids 
are  to  be  contained,  stronger  in  proportioa 
to  their  depth.  It  is  therefore  needless  to 
make  them  equafly  thidt  and  strong  firom 
the  top  downwank.  If  they  are  thick 
enough  for  the  great  pressure  below,  they 
will  be  thicker  than  is  required  for  the 


smaller  pressure  above.    The  same  is  true 
in  regard  to  flood-eates,  dams  and  banks. 
When  a  solid  body  is  plunged  in  any 
Uquid,  it  must  displace  a  quantity  of  that 
liquid   exactly   equal  to  its  own   bulk. 
Hence,  by  measuring  the  bulk  of  the  liquid 
So  displaced,  we  can  ascertain  precisely 
the  biuk  of  the  body  ;  for  the  liquid  can 
be  put  into  any  shape,  as  that  of  cubic 
feet  or  inches,  by  being  poured  into  a  ves- 
sel of  that  shape  divided  into  equal  ports. 
This  is  the  easiest  way  of  measuring  the 
solid  contents  of  irregular  bodies.  Wnen  a 
body  is  plunged  into  a  li<]uid,  if  it  be  of  the 
sl^ne  weight  as  the  hqmd,  it  vrill  remain 
in  whatever  part  of  the  fliud  it  is  placed  ; 
if  it  be  heavier,  it  will  smk  to  the  bottom ; 
if  lighter,  it  wiU  rise  to  the  top.    If  any 
body,  therefore,  be  weighed  m  the  air, 
and  then  weighed  in  a  liquid,  it  will  lose 
as  much  in  weight  as  an  equal  bulk  of  the 
hquid  weigha    In  this  manner  we  deter- 
mine the  relative  weights  of  all  bodies,  or 
the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  each 
other  in  weight,  which  is  called  their  irpe- 
cj^  grarity.  (q.  v.)    Suppose  a  mass  of 
^Id,  for  instance,  to  have  a  certain  weight 
m  the  air ;  it  would  lose,  on  bein^  weighed 
in  water,  about  a  I9th  of  its  weight ;  that 
is,  the  gold  would  be  19  times  heavier  than 
water.    The  inatnunait  used  for  this  pur- 
pose is  called  the  hfdrottaUc  hakmeey  and 
afi^Hrds  the   easiest  and   most  accurate 
method    of   comparing  all    substances, 
whether  solid  or  fluid.    This  operation 
may  be  performed  with  substances  lighter 
than  water,  by  attaching  them  to  a  stifT 
pin,  ftstened  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  or 
ny  suspending  some  heavy  substance  of  a 
known  weight.    The  same  principle  also 
enables  us  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravi- 
ties of  different  fluids;  fon  if  the  same  sub- 
stance be  weigbed  in  two  fluids,  the  weight 
which  it  loses  in  each  is  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  that  fluid.  (Qee  Jhfdromder.)  If 
a  drop  of  water,  or  any  liquid  of  a  like  de- 
gree of  fluidity,  be  pressed  upon  a  eoM 
surfiice,  it  will  wet  that  sur&ce  and  adhere 
to  it,  instead  of  keeping  together  and  nm- 
ningo£  This  shows  that  parts  of  the  Uquid 
are  more  attracted  by  the  parts  of  the 
solids  than  by  one  another.    In  the  same 
manner,  round  the  dass  in  which  a  fiquid 
is  contained,  its  sumce  will  be  seen  to  be 
higher  than  in  the  centre.    If  the  vessel  be 
]e»  than  the  20th  part  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, the  hquid  will  rise  in  it  the  higher  in 
proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  diame- 
ter.   This   is  called  capiikuy  aitradion^ 
and  tubes  of  this  kind  are  called  cofiUmy 
hhu.    (See  Capillary  TiAti ;  see  also 
PumfSj  SgAans,  Sjprhig$.) 
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Hteres.    (QeeHurti.) 

Htgieia,  the  sweet,  smiling  goddess 
of  health,  was  the  daughter  of  Asclepias, 
or  Esculapius.  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  Pinr 
dar,  who  were  unacquainted  with  any 
such  divinity  as  Escuhi{mi8,  of  coune 
knewnothinff  of  such  a  ^dess.  This 
fable,  probably,  had  its  origm  at  the  time 
in  winch  the  worship  of  £aculi4>ius  began. 
When  the  healing  art  was  pmctised  in  his 
temple,  the  god  of  medicine  and  the  god- 
dess of  hefdm  were  always  in  close  con- 
nexion. Her  temple  was  placed  near  his, 
and  her  statues  were  even  erected  in  it. 
She  is  represented  as  a  maid  of  slender 
form,  with  a  long,  flowing  robe.  Her  dis- 
^nguishing  characteristic  is  a  feminine  soft- 
ness. She  has  a  bowl  in  her  hand,  fi:t)m 
which  a  serpent  is  eating— an  emblem  of 
the  art  of  medicine. 

Htgrometer,  HtGROscoPE.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  meteorology  to 
ascertain  at  any  time  the  quantity  of  water 
contained  in  the  air.  The  instruments 
used  for  this  purpose  are  called  hyrrome' 
ters  (measurers  of  moisture).  DflA^  ex- 
perience shows,  that  some  bodies  poasess 
a  great  capability  of  absorbing  the  hiunid- 
ity  suspended  in  the  atmosf^ere,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  construction, 
beconung  longer  or  shorter,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fibresof  their  length  or  breadth. 
Thus,  for  example,  cordace  and  catgut 
are  shortened  and  imtwisted  by  moisture. 
And  this  observation  is  the  foundation  of 
the  hygrometer  of  Lambert,  which,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the 
motion  produced  in  the  catgut  by  the  hu- 
midity, does  not  altogether  answer  its  pur- 
pose, but  properly  deserves  the  name  of  a 
nygroscopc  (shower  of  moisture).  Saus- 
sure  andl)e  Luc,  therefore,  sought  for  oth- 
er substances,  which  are  regularly  length-* 
ened  or  shortened  by  the  absorption  or 
loss  of  humidity.  Saussure  believed  this 
property  might  be  foimd  in  a  human  hair, 
fi'eed  fix)m  all  unctuosi^  by  boiling  in  ley ; 
De  Luc,  in  a  veiy  thin  piece  of  whale- 
bone,  cut  in  a  direction  transv^nse  to  the 
fibre.  Saussure  stretches  the  hair,  prop- 
cdy  prepared,  and  ftstened  at  one  end, 
over  a  delicate  and  easily  movable  wheel, 
by  a  small  weight,  while  De  Luc  makes 
use  of  a  small  wire  of  gold  to  stretch  the 
whalebone.  Whenever  the  hair  in'Saus- 
sure's  hygrometer  is  lengthened  or  diort- 
ened  by  the  action  of  the  moisture  or  dry- 
ness, the  wheel,  and  an  index  attached  to 
it,  must  be  turned,  and  thus  mark  the  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  the  virater  sus- 
pended in  the  atmosphere.  But  to  find 
the  absolute  quantity,  it  is  necessaiy  to  fix 


tfie  points  of  extr^ne  mcnstuio  and  diy- 
ness.  Saussure  fixes  the  point  of  extmne 
moisnue  in  his  hygrometer  by  pladog  it 
in  a  glass  receiver,  which  is  enckMed  in 
water  and  moistened  with  wato' within ; 
De  Luc,  on  the  other  hand,  by  simfdy  im- 
mersing his  hygrometer  in  water.  Hie 
point  of  extreme  dijmees  Saussure  dettr- 
mines  by  [facing  his  hygrometer  imder  a 
receiver,  which  stands  ona  tin  {^ote^  heat- 
ed toa  red  heat,  and  covered  with  red  hoc 
potash  ;  De  Luc  by  suspending  the  far- 
grometer  in  a  close  vessel,  pardy  filed 
vnth  hot  quick-hme. 

Htxas*;  a  beautiful  boy,  of  wfa4^  pa- 
rents dififei^nt  accounts  nave  been  given. 
Hercules,  who  loved  him,  took  him  with 
him  on  the  Aivonanfic  expedition.  But 
Hylas  having  umded  in  me  region  of 
Troy  to  draw  water,  the  nym^s  saw 
him,  and  were  so  enraptured  with  his 
beauty,  that  they  drew  him  down  into  the 
crystal  v^aler..  Herci:rie8  called  hira  in 
vain  ontheshore,  and,ontfai8accoam,de- 
hiy  ed  his  return  to  the  riiip  Aigo,  whidi  con- 
tinued her  voyage  to  Colchis  widioot  him. 

Htmeu,  HrvEif  JEU8  ;  the  god  of  mar- 
riage among  the  later  Gre^s,  by  wfaoni 
die  mairiage  itself  and  the  bridd  soi^ 
were  also  called  Jhrneneeui.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  god  of  marriage  derived 
his  name  from  the  nuptial  was,  since  we 
find  it  mentk>ned  earlier  than  the  divinity. 
According  to  the  commonly  received 
opinion.  Hymen  was  so  beautmil  a  youth, 
that  he  might  etnly  have  been  mistaken  for 
a  maiden.  But  he  was  poor ;  and  there- 
fore his^ove,  diough  not  unrequited,  was 
tmfbrtunate.  In  <mer  to  be  near  his  mis- 
tress, he  dressed  himself  like  a  vroman  od 
the  festival  of  die  Eleusinian  Ceres,  md 
mingled  in  the  ceremonj.  During  the 
cel^radon,  a  band  of  pirates  broke  in, 
and  carried  him  off  wiui  the  crowd  of 
females.  The  pintfes  having  landed  on  a 
desolate  island,  and  fallen  asleep  tfarongh 
weariness,  be  destroyed  them  all,  and  h»- 
tmed  back  to  Athens,  where  he  promised 
to  bring  back  all  the  damsels  that  had 
been  carried  o£^  on  condition  of  being 
united  to  his  mistress.  A  joyful  consent 
was  given,  and,  because  his  marriage  was 
so  fortunate,  be  was  commemorated  in 
the  nuptial  songs,  till  he  v^as  deified. 
Other  traditions  also  are  handed  down 
respecting  him,  and  nothing  ceitun  is 
known  about  hk  descent.  Sometimes  he 
is  called  theaon  of  the  musician  Bfagnes ; 
sometimes  of  Bacchus  and  Venus ;  and 
sometimes  of  Apoiki  and  a  muse,  Imt 
whether  of  Terpsichore,  Urttiia,  Clio  or 
Calhopo,  is  uncertain.    ClaadianeayBthat 
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Venus  gave  the  mm  of  the  muse  authority 
over  marriages  ;  so  that,  without  invoking 
him,  no  one  dared  to  solemnize  them,  or 
to  Hgbt  the  nuptial  torch.  He  was  in  the 
tnin  of  Venus,  and  /unong  the  compan- 
ioos  of  Cupid.  No  marriage  took  place 
without  his  being  invoked  to  sanction  it 
He  is  described  as  having  around  his 
brows  the  flower  of  marjoram,  in  his 
left  hand  the  flame-colored  nuptial  veil, 
in  his  right  the  nuptial  torch,  and  on  his 
feetgolffen  sandals.  Song  and  dance  ac- 
compeaij  him«  At  the  death  of  Adonis, 
Bion  describes  him  as  extinguishing  his 
torch,  and  tearing  the  nuptial  wreath.  If 
we  may  believe  the  beautifld  hymn  of 
Catullus  to  this  god.  Hymen  has  his  seat 
on  Helicon,  among  tbe  muses. 

Htmkttus  ;  a  mountain  in  Attica,  now 
called  OMownmo,  distinguished  for  the 
quantity  and  exceUence  of  its  honey, 
which  die  bees  here  collect  This  honey 
is  always  fluid.  Ju|Hter,  who  was  wor- 
shipped on  this  mountain,  received  there- 
fix»in  the  name  of  IfymetHui. 

Htun;  a  sonf  of  praise,  which  was 
sung  in  honor  of  gods  or  heroes,  on  festi- 
vals, with  the  accompaniments  of  music 
and  dancing.  The  hymns  varied  in 
name  and  cmuracter,  according  to  the jrods 
In  whose  honor  they  were  sung.  They 
were  called  dkhyraniics,  p^sans,  &c.  Af- 
terwards, every  song  of  praise,  or  ode, 
wherein  any  thing  elevated  or  sublime 
was  sung^  went  by  this  name.  In  this  re- 
spect, many  of  the  Hebrew  psalms  ore  to 
be  odled  hwrms.  In  consequence  of 
their  Oriental  character,  and  the  nature  of 
their  relijnon,  these  breathe  a  more  fervid 
rairit  of  devotion  than  those  of  the 
Greeks.  These  last  were  anciently  al- 
most entirety  epic,  like  those  of  Homer. 
They  recounted  leeends  of  tlie  gods,  as 
well  as  the  deeds  of  men.  Those  of  later 
times,  of  Callimachus  and  Pindar,  for  in- 
stance, are  almost  entirely  lyric.  Tbe 
eariy  Uhristian  hymns  are,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, lyric,  and  express  the  feelmp  of  one 
who  longs  earnestly  for  invisible  tfain^ 
Tbe  English  hymns,  commonly  suns  in 
the  churches,  are,  generally,  fer  fix)m  hav- 
ing the  original  character  of  a  hymn,  and 
d^oid  of  the  fervent  lyric  strain,  the 
slowing  feeling,  which  pliaracterize  it 
In  the  Greek  and  Latin  church,  certain 
songs  are  called  hfmn$  (in  the  latter  96  in 
number),  which,  at  certain  periods,  are 
sung  in  the  churches  standing,  the  pralms 
being  sung  sitting.  The  tot  of  tbeap 
hymns  are  said  to  have  been  composed  in 
the  Greek  church  by  bishop  Hierotheus, 
in  the  Latin  diurch  by  St  Hilarius,  bish- 


op of  Poitiers,  and,  after  htm,  by  8t  Am- 
lut>8aus,  bishop  of  Milan.  Some  of  them 
must  be  ranked  among  tbe  first  produc- 
tions of  sacred  poetry.  The  popes  Gela- 
nus  and  Gresoryalso  composed  hymns, 
as  did  also  Synasius,  Cosmus  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Johannes  Dantascenus,  Theophanes, 
Prudentius,  Beds,  Sedulius,  Pauhnus,  Ve- 
nantius,  Fortunatus.  Paulus  IMaconus, 
Thomas  Aquinas.  The  fervent  hvnm,  by 
which  the  Franciscans  greet  the  nrst  rays 
of  the  sun,  is  celebr^ed.  These  old 
hymns  are  written  in  iambics,  trochees, 
&^c,  often  in  irregular  metre,  also  in 
rhymes.  In  1629,  pope  Urban  VIII  im- 
proved them.  The  use  of  h^mns  was 
sanctioned  by  the  fourth  councd,  at  Tole- 
do, in  633.  They  are  sung  in  the  canoni- 
cal hours,  (q.  v.)  Several  of  these  hymns 
have  particular  names,  as  Hymm  I^nstolicij 
sung  m  the  mass  before  the  reading  of  the 
epistles ;  Hymni  Evangdici,  simg  before  the 
reading  of  the  gospel;  Ifynnua  .Ambrosia' 
nus,  or  TV  Deum  laudamiut ;  Ifymnua  An^ 
ftdicus,  the  same  with  Gloria  in  Excdsis 
Deo  (see  Doxology);  Gloria  Patri  (see 
Doxohgy)}  Hyrmus  Marianus^  the  same 
with  the  Magnificaie,  &c. 

Hti*atia  ;  a  female  philosopher  of  the 
eclectic  sect,  the  daughter  of  Theon,  a  cel- 
ebrated mathematician,  who  governed  the 
Platonic  school  in  ^exanmia,  towards 
the  close  of  the  4th  century,  at  which  pe- 
riod die  was  bom.  As  she  early  exhibit- 
ed proof  of  extraordinary  genius  and 
iudgment  her  fiuher,  besides  educating 
her  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  her 
own  sex,  made  her  mistress  not  only  of 
the  different  branches  of  polite  learning, 
but  of  geometry  and  astrcnomy,  as  then 
tuiderstood.  She  finally  studied  philoso- 
phy; and  such  was  her  reputation,  that 
she  became  a  preceptress  in  the  school  in 
which  Ammonius,  Hierocles,  and  other 
celebrated  philosophers,  had  pre»ded, 
and  the  votaries  of  philosophy  crowds 
to  Alexandria.  Her  ready  elocution  and 
graceful  address,  united  with  deep  erudi- 
tion and  soimd  judgment,  procured  her 
the  admiration  of  ml  her  hearers.  Sbe 
discovered  none  of  the  vanity  or  pride  of 
learning,  and,  although  eminentiy  beauti- 
ful, was  equally  virtuous.  Her  house  be- 
came the  resort  of  all  the  persons  of 
learning  and  distinction  in  Alexandria, 
and,  among  others,  of  Orestes  the 
governor.  At  this  time,  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  was  Cyril,  a  prelate  in  the 
highest  degree  intolerant  and  haughty, 
who  was  guilty  of  encouraging  the  popu- 
'  lace  to  plunder  the  Jews.  Orestes  laid 
the  afibir  before  the  emperor,  who  declin- 
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ing  to  intei&re,  Alexoodria  became  a 
frequent  scene  of  tumult  between  the  par- 
tisans of  the  governor  and  of  the  bishop. 
The  intunacy  of  the  governor  with  Hypa- 
tia  aroused  the  anger  and  jealousy  of 
C^ril ;  and  in  consequence  she  was  much^ 
cakinuiiated  by  his  monkish  partisans  and' 
the  Christian  populace.  Their  bHnd  re-' 
s^tment  at  length  led  them  to  a  conspira- 
cy aga^ist  her  ufe,  and  a  furious  band  of 
MMMimna  seized  upon  her,  as  she  was  re- 
turning home  from  die  schools,  dragged 
her  tlm>ugfa  die  streets  of  Alexandria, 
stripped  her  naked,  and  finally  tore  her 
Kmo  fix>m  limb,  with  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  barbarity,  and  committed  her 
mangled  members  to  die  flames.  This 
infamous  transaction  took  place  in  415, 
under  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II. 

Htperboreans  (those  who  dwelt  be- 
yond the  domain  of  Boreas  or  the  north 
wind) ;  the  name  ffiven  by  the  ancients  to 
the  umrnown  inluS>itants  of  the  North  and 
West,  who  were  reported  always  to  enjoy 
a  delu^tfhl  climate.  In  eariier  times,  the 
dwellmg  of  Night  and  the  reahn  of  Shades, 
and  the  Cimmerians,  who  lived  in  perpetu- 
al darkness,  were  placed  m  the  west  In- 
stead of  these,  the  ancients  found  there  a 
contented  and  somewhat  civilized  people, 
who  inhalnted  a  soil  rich  in  gold,  and 
free  fr^m  the  cold  north  wmds  of  Greece, 
against  which  the  Alps  and  Pyrennees 
appeared  to  screen  them.  Hence  origi- 
nated die  report  of  a  people  enjoying  per- 
petual heajth  and  long  life ;  and  who,  being 
the  especial  iGivorites  of  ApoUo,  worship- 
ped him,  with  music  and  sacrifices,  on 
pkdns  rich  m  fruit,  and  protected  fit)m  the 
north  wind,  and  who,  fbr  thousands  of 
years,  Kved  in  a  perpetual  succession  of 
pleasures.  As  the  West  gradually  became 
better  luiown,  the  name  of  ifmtrboreans 
was  applied  exclusively  to  the  North. 

Htperion.    (See  l^tans,) 

HTPERMifESTRA ;  ouc  of  the  50  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus,  who  married  Lynceus,  son 
of  iEgyptus.  She  disobeyed  her  father^ 
bloody  commands,  who  had  ordered  her 
to  murder  her  husband  the  first  night  of 
l^er  nuptials,  and  suffered  Lynceus  to  es- 
cape unhurt  from  the  bridal  bed.  Her 
fatner  summoned  her  to  appear  and  an- 
swer fbr  her  disobedience,  but  the  people 
acquitted  her,  and  Danaus  was  reconciled 
to  her  and  her  husband,  to  whom  he  left 
his  kingdom  at  his  death.  Some  say  that 
Lynceus  returned  to  Aiigos  with  an  army, 
and  that  he  conquered  and  put  to  death 
his  &ther-in-law,  and  usurped  his  crown. 

Htpersthene;  a  mineral  principally 
fbund,  ia  rolled  mosBes,  upon  the  coast  of 


Labrador,  and  hence  sometimes  cafled 
Labrador  hornkUndt,  It  has  a  bmdSar 
structure,  parallel  with  the  diagonals  and 
sides  of  a  rhomlHC  prism  of  9r  and  93?. 
The  cleavage  takes /place  most  readily 
parallel  to  the  short  d^gonal  of  the  priam, 
and  the  planes,  produced  bv  this  diviaioQ, 
present  an  eminendy  metallic  histz^  usu- 
ally of  a  copper-red  color.  Color,  grayiah 
or  ffreeniahblack ;  opaque ;  hardnesB  eonal 
to  diat  of  quartz ;  specific  gravitj,  3w389L 
It  consists  of  slex  54.25,  magnesia  14jOQ^ 
alumihe  2.25,  lime  1.50,  oxide  of  iron  9150^ 
and  water  1.00. 

Htfo,  the  Greek  hv,  a  prepositioii  which 
occurs  in  many  compound  words  used 
in  English,  and  mostk  signifies  imdSer. 

Htfochoxoriasis  (from  the  Greek  ^ 
under,  and  x^^^^t  ^^  cartilace ;  hence  hf- 
pochondriumt  the  region  of  me  abdomen, 
which  lies  under  the  short  ribs) ;  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  of  diseases.  Its 
seat  is  in  die  abdomen,  particularly  under 
the  short  ribs;  but  wheit  it  has  incnsaaed 
to  a  certain  degree,  it  manifests  itseiC  in 
the  most  various  wajs,  in  the  whole  body, 
as  there  are  few  diseases  of  wiik^  tbo 
hypochondriac  does  not  at  some  time  or 
other  complain.  He  feels  a  presBure  eo 
the  right  side,  and  thinks  it  is  owinff  to  a 
compmint  of  the  liver;  he  has  pams  in 
the  breast,  and  immediately  apprehends 
inflammation  of  the  lungs;  nis  Imd  feeb 
heavy,  and  nothing  is  more  certain  ^an 
an  approaching  apoplexy;  he  sees  q^ecks 
before  his  eyes,  and  a  cataract  is  unavoid- 
aMe;  if  the  heart  beats  stronger  than 
usual,  a  polypus  in  that  organ  k  probable  ; 
and  an  unimportant  pimme  becomes  the 
indication  of  mveterate  ulcere;  and  so  on. 
An  these  ejects  of  the  disease  are  ex- 
plicable Srom  its  nature,  seat  and  causes. 
Hypochondria  is  a  disturbance  of  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system  of  the 
abdomen.  Hence  the  senability  of  the 
nervous  83rstem  is  morbidly  heightened, 
but  its  power  of  action  lessened.  At  the 
same  tune,  the  separation  between  the 
nervous  system  of  the  abdomen  and  that 
of  the  brain  is  rendered  leas  complete,  so 
that  certain  feelings  reach  the  brain,  and 
thus  affect  the  thoughts  much  more  than 
in  a  state  of  health.  The  disturbance  in  the 
function  of  the  abdominal  nervous  sys- 
tem produces  next  a  weakness  and  dis- 
turbance  in  the  digestion,  which  genera^ 
produce  the  first  and  most  numerous  at- 
tacks of  hypochondria,  from  which  all 
the  others  origmate,  in  proportion  as  the 
morbid  sympamy  extend  over  the  whole 
body.  Hence,  firat,  is  produced 
contractions  under  the  short 
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times  on  pne  Bde,aoiiietime8  on  the  other, 
Bometimee  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  tor- 
pidly of  the  bowels,  flatulency,  mflation 
of  the  abdomen,  want  of  appetite,  in- 
creased presBure,  and,  generaDy,  disagree- 
able fbelingB  after  eating.  In  the  promss 
of  the  dis^ise,  a  slow  and  somewhat  diffi- 
Guh  inspiration  comes  on,  indescribable 
anxiety,  and  pain  and  giddiness  in  the 
head.  Also,  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
this  organ  sometimes  suffers  pain  and 
skkneSB,  and  vomiting  takes  place.  For 
raomentB,  pardcukrly  after  digesdon  Is 
finished,  me  hypochondriac  feels  easv, 
well  and  serene ;  but,  all  at  once,  the  old 
complaintsi  seize  again  upon  their  victim. 
The  disturfoance  of  the  nervous  system 
also  has,  as  well  may  be  conceived,  a 
great  influence  upon  the  mind  and  htmior 
of  the  patienL  Sometimes  he  is  melan- 
choly, sometimes  gay  to  an  excess.  Un- 
interruptedly occupied  with  the  state  of 
his  body,  he  takes  notice  of  eveiy  feeling, 
and  wi^es  to  have  every  trifling  pain  ex- 
plained, considering  every  one  as  a  symp- 
tom of  a  serious  disease.  For  eveiy 
thing  he  vFants  physic;  In  the  hours  ot 
anxiety)  hypochondriacs  are  constantly  in 
dread  of  death.  Sometimes  anxiety  at- 
tacks them  so  suddenly,  that  they  must 
jmnp  up,  and  cannot  find  quiet  any 
whc«ie.  Sometimefr  memoiy  leaves  them, 
so  that  they  cannot  think  of  their  name. 
In  the  midst  of  the  most  serious  conver- 
sation, naj,  even  of  prayera,  the  most  lu- 
dicrous ideas  or  images  strike  them. 
Others,  all  at  once,  feel  a  desune  to  perform 
the  strangest  actions,  from  which  they 
can  restrain  themselvto  only  with  great 
difficulty.  This  depldrable  disease  may 
be  occasioned  l^  any  cucvmstances 
which  disturi)  the  fimctions  of  the  ab- 
dominal nervous  eystem,.  heighten  its  sen- 
sitivenesB^  debilitate  <Mge8tiou,  and  lessen 
the  separation  of  the  reproductive  ii^rous 
aystem  fi;om  the  sensitive.  Among  the 
enief  pauses  are  great  exertions  of  the 
mind  in  studying,  a  sedentary  or  dissipat- 
ed fife,  excess  in  exciting  liqumrs,  particu- 
lariy  cofiee ;  also  want  of  exercise  of  the 
physical  and  mental  pKtwera,  producing 
ermuL  Hypochondria  is  physiadly  con- 
sidered not  a  dangerous  diaease.  It  is 
true,  the  genuine  hypochondriac  befieves, 
at  least  for  six  days  of  every  week,  that 
his  hour  is  come.  He  passes  a  wretched 
existence,  and  is  a  real  torment  to  his 
fiuniljy  and  i^yacian.  Hypochondria 
can  be  cured  but  dowly.  A  hvpochoi^ 
driac  must  abstain  fiom  much  pn3^e,  but 
the  diffieidty  is  to  persuade  him  to  do  sou 
He  would  c«en  rather  tako  ten  medicines 
VOL.  VI.  44 


dian  one.  He  ought  to  avoid  sensual  in- 
dulgences, but  his  intUAed  nerves  refuse 
obedience  to  duty;  he  ought  to  master 
his  feelings,  but  the  body  has  become  the 
governing  power;  he  ought  to  take 
much  exercise,  but  his  indolence  finds 
continual  excuses  .for  omitting  it;  he 
ought  to  observe  a  strict  diet  mr  years, 
and  confidingly  feUow  the.  directions  of 
his  physician',  but  he  is  impatient  to  be 
cured  immediately,  and  his  most  solemn 
promises  are  foigotten  in  a  we^k;  he 
would  have  ten  phyadans  at  once,  not  to 
foUow  their  advice,  out  to  quaird  with  all, 
and  to  tell  them  that  they  .know  nothing 
of  his  case.  Thus  it  happens,  that  a  hyp- 
ochondriac is  seldom  entirely  cured,  but, 
after  having  sufiered  fer  years,  he  dies  of 
some  additional  disease ;  or,  in  very  ad- 
vanced ace,  when  ^e  irritability  of  ther 
nerves  is  fessened,  the  disease  disappears. 

HTPOOABTKie  (fixHn  into,  under,  and 
y^onip,  the  abdomen) ;  seated  in  the  bwer 
part  of  the  bdly. 

HTFOTmccATioir.    (Sco  BcUomry.) 

Htpsiftia  ;  daughter  of  Thoas,  king 
of  Lemnos.  When  the  Lemnian  women 
murdered  their  husbands,  in  their  sleep, 
because  they  had  taken  Thradan  skives 
for  concubines,  she  alone  preserved  her 
fether,  and  concealed  him  in  the  island  of 
Chios.  Hypeipyle  received  the  Arp-' 
nauta,  who  haa  landed  on  Lemnos,  with 
mat  kindness,  and  bore  Jason  two  sons, 
Thoas  and  Eimeus.  When  the  Lemnian 
women  discovered  that  Hypsipy  le  hod  pre- 
served her  fiither,  they  attempted  to  mur- 
der her,  and  would  have  accomplished 
their  purpose,  had  die  not  saved  nerself 
by  a  timely  flight;  but  she  was  seized 
snort^  after  by  pirates,  who  sold  her  to 
king  Lycus  (or  Lycuisus  of  Nemsea),  who 
intrusted  her  with  the  education  of  his 
son,  Opheltes.  When  the  army  of  the 
seven  princes  passed  throu^  the  territo- 
ries of  Lycuigus,  on  their  way  to  Thebes, 
they  feund  Hypsipyle  alone  in  a  wood, 
with  the  boy  at  her  breast  To  procure 
them  refiieehment,  she  put  down  the  boy ; 
but,  while  she  was  gone,  a  serpent  kiUed 
him.  In  remembrance  of  him,  the  Greeks 
instituted  the  Nemcean  games.  Hypsipyle 
was  thrown  into  confiiwement,  and  would 
have  atoned  for  her  misfortune  with  her 
life,  had  not  her  sons  rescued  her. 

Htbcania  ;  a  province  of  ancient  Per- 
sia, encompaasea  with  mountains,  and  fer- 
tile in  wine  and  fi-uit  It  now  contains 
the  northern  half  of  Khorasan  and  the 
soudiem  portion  of  Mazanderan,  aloDff 
the  Caspian  sea.  The  inhabitants  of 
Hyreania  were  probaUy  descended  fiom 
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the  northern  S<m2iian8.  Ab  early  as  the 
first  centuij,  I^rrcania  possessed  inde- 
pendent  sovereigns,  who  were  oflen  for- 
midable to  the  Parthian  monarchy. 

Htson  Tea.    (See  Tea.) 

Hysterics  are  with  women  neariy 
the  same  as  hypochondria  with  men, 
the  difierence  which  really  exists  slic- 
ing from  the  peculiar  character  alid 
constitution  of  women.  It  arises  from  a 
moihid  excitement  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  manifests  itself  by  great  uneasiness 
unusual  suso^tibility,  occasioning  great 
trouble,  often  from  imaginaiy  causes^  and 
afiecting  t6e  sa£ferer  even  to  tears.  To 
these  is  added  the  sensation  of  a  ball 
mounting  from  the  abdomen,  and  particu- 
lariyfrom  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  where 
the  most  important  nerves  concentre,  and 
occasioning  a  feeling  of  strangulation. 
From  the  greater  susMptibility  in  the  sys* 
tem  of  women,  these  aflfeetiOBS  are  more 
umversal,  and  appear  ouicker  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the  mus- 
cles, than  in  men.  Henoe  epeems  of  va- 
rious kinds,  contractions  of  the  neck, 
pains  in  the  head,  fainting  fits,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  appeav  veiy  frequently,  and 
are  sometimes  so  severe,  that  pencMis 


afflicted  with  them  seem  to  be  dying. 
These  compiaints  were  once  ascribed  lo 
vapon  arising  from  the  stomach,  and  wwD 
caUed  by  that  name.  They  were  onee 
veiy  fiahionable  amonj^theladies.  Wo* 
men  of  a  delicate  habit,  uid  whose  ner- 
vous syslBm  is  extremely  sensible,  are  the 
most  subset  to  hystmioal  aflEectionB;  and 
the  habit  which  pedisposes  to  these  at- 
tacks is  acquired  by  inactivity  and  a  sed- 
entai^  life,  grie^  anxiety,  and  various 
physical  disorders.  They  are  readily  ex- 
cited, in  thosewho  are  subject  to  them,  by 
strong  emodonft  espeoiaily  if  sudden. 
Hysterical  complaints  ane  Mst  pnfvented 
by  a  judicious  care  of  the  moral  and  phys- 
ioil  education  of  giris.  Men  of  uneom- 
RHNi  nervous  senabihty  ane  somedraM 
subject  to  disorden  not  essentially  difo- 
ent 

HrsTBEoif  PmoTBmoN^  two  Greek 
words,  meaning  tkt^ltui  first;  hence  it  is 
used  for  an  anachronism,  but  cfaiefy  to 
designate,  m  grammar,  the  fiffure  in  mich 
that  word  'vimich  should  ^ow  is  used 
first;  for  mstance,  Vdd  aiqm  vwd  (be  is 
well  and  hves).  B  is  oftm  used  topo- 
duce  a  comic  eflfoct;  for  instance,  Jm  <fte 
world  and  Potion  talked  o/iL 


I. 


I J  the  ninth  letter  in  the  EmIi^  alpha- 
bet, and  the  third  vowel.  The  English 
language  is  the  only  one  known  to  us, 
which  denotes,  by  this  same  character,  the 
two  total^  different  sounds  of  i  (as  in  pine) 
and  { (as  m  pin).  In  all  other  languages 
of  Western  £un>pe,  it  has  the  sound  of  % 
in  pin  and  ee  in  oeef,  which  te  the  same 
vowel,  onlv  in  the  former  case  short,  in 
the  latter,  long.  Those  languages  which 
have  the  sound  %  in  pint  express  it  by  a 
diphthong;  for  instance,  the  German  by 
et  and  m;  and  it  is,  in  fact,a  real  diphthong. 
The  continental  t,  con^^K>ndin^  to  the 
Enirlish  ee^  is  produced  by  breathmg  out, 
whust  the  fins  are  fUighdy  parted,  the 
mouth  drawn  oack  a  hue  at  the  coraens, 
and  &e  tonsue  curved  upwards,  yet  not 
80  as  to  tou<3i  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  If 
the  tongue  touches  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
the  lips  remaining  in  the  same  position, 
the  sound  of  j  is  {woduced,  which  change 
takes  phice,  particularly  if  %  precedes  an- 
other vowel.    This  circumstance,  and  the 


near  afihiity  of  the  two  sounds^  are  the 
reason  that,  m  some  languages^  particular- 
ly in  Latin,  diey  have  the  same  character; 
hence  it  was  said,  i  is  a  vowd  in  some 
cases,  and  a  consonant  in  otken.  In  all 
Latin  words  of  Latin  origin,  t  preceding  a 
vowel  (unless  it  follows  another  vowel^is 
a  consonant,  as  Jbtttti#  (AiW),  eomicio  (0011- 
/teto) ;  but  in  words  or  Greek  origin,  it  is  a 
vowel,  as  iamhusj  ia$pis.  In  words  of 
Hebrew  ori^pn,  it  varies:  in  lacobma 
(CZoui&tii,  epigr.  27)>  it  is  a  vowel;  in  hh 
doHtt  a  consonant  With  the  propagatioD 
of  Christianity,  Latin  became,  in  many 
respects,  the  model  of  other  languagea 
and  this  peculiarity  of  i  was  also  adopted 
by  most  of  them ;  ao  that,  even  afler  two 
difiersnt  signs  (the  iand^)  had  been  adqit- 
ed  for  the  vowel  and  the  consonant  somid 
of  i,  they  neverthekss  wera^  and  still  are^ 
mixed  together  in  dictionaries;  bat  the 
feet  thatthey  are  distinct  in  nature  (though 
nearly  akin),  and  have  disdnct  characten^ 
suffioently  authorises  ue  to  separate  them. 
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As  the  pomtlon  of  the  mooth  required  fbr 
protiotmcmg  the  t  of  the  European  conti- 
neiit  (ee)  is  sueh,  that  it  can  easily  be  as- 
sumed mm  the  position  necesaacy  fbr  the 
pronunciation  or  other  vowels^  we  find  t, 
in  many  languages,  the  final  vowel  of  sev- 
end  diphthong ;  as,  in  German,  et,  m;  in 
French,  oi,  ot,  ui,  &c ;  and  these  sounds 
at  last  actuaUy  b^me  one.  In  the  Greek, 
ibe  %  {iota)  was  always  a  Towel.  As  a  nu- 
meral, it  signified  ten;  with  a  litde  line 
\iBderk(J_\  knihottsand.  The  Romans 
used  I  to  mzmfy  one,  and  they  continued 
to  count  wi£  it  up  to  ibur  (I,U,ni,  IIII). 
The  Roman  J,  put  before  a  V,  takes  away 
the  Ydue  of  one ;  hmoe  IV  is  equal  to 
f^r;  and,  placed  after  V,  it  adds  one; 
hence  VI  is  equal  to  sbc  The  dot  over 
the  t  originated  in  the  14th  centunr.  I,  on 
It(»nan  c<Hn8,  was  the  mark  of  the  as,  in' 
value  and  weight  As  an  initia]  letter,  it 
stands  fbr  idaa,  imperator,  mmerny  inM- 
gtntiOy  irmebu,  &c  It  is  a  French  pr6v- 
efb  of  a  perscm  occupied  with  trifies— il 
met  U$  pcmts  iur  lei  i  ihe  ia  dotting 
WsiH 

LufBi>8,  m  prosodv ;  a  fbob  of  two  syl- 
laides,  a  short  and  a  kmg  one.  In  Ladn, 
the  iambic  verse  consislsof  fbur,  six,  or  (in 
the  comic  writere)  even  of  eight  feet  Tne 
odd  feet,  Le.,  the  first,  third  and  fifUi,  may 
be  iambuses,  spondees,  anapsests,  dactyies 
or  tribrachs  (but  never  trocheesl  The 
even  feet,  however,  or  the  seoono,  fourth 
and  si:cth,  must  be  iambuses.  '  11^  more 
iambuses  there  are  in  the  verw,  the 
more  beautifid  it  is  conridered.  An  iam- 
bic verse  of  fbur  fbet  is  called  a  quatema" 
riu»;  one  of  six,  a  senarius  ;  one  of  eight, 
an  octonanus.  The  German  knguage, 
having  a  prosody,  has,  c^counie,  the  iam- 
bus, and  makes  greot  use  of  it  in  poetry. 
The  iambic  metre  is  also  the  fhndaniental 
rhythm  of  manjr  English  versea 

Ias;  a  RusBiBn  word,  signifying  hank, 
and*  KppesxiDg  in  many  geomphical 
names;  as,  larodaf,  bank  of  the  Scuvon- 

iCSL 

Iakbas.    [SeeDidon] 

Ibaera,-  Joachim,  pnnter.  to  the  king  of , 
Spain,  was  boni  at  Saragossa,  and  oSed 
Nov.  93,  1785^  59  years  okL  He  raised 
the  art  of  typography  to  an  excellence 
before  unequalled  m  Spain.  From  his 
pren  were,  issued  maipiincent  editions  of 
the  BiMe,  the  Mozarabic  Bfissal,  Mariana^ 
Htftoiy  oif  Spain,  Don  Quixote,  and  the 
Spanish  translation  of  Sallust  The  lat- 
ter, whkh  appeared  in  one  foKo  volume, 
in  1773,  was  made  by  the  Infent  don  Ga- 
briel, and  is  very  rare,  as  the  prince  dis- 
tributed the  wfaofo  editktt  among  his 


firiends.  Ibam  invented  an  ink,  which, 
without  doing  injuiy  to  its  Uackaees,  he 
could  make  thicker  or  thinner  at  any  mo- 
ment He  also  inuoduced  into  Spam  the 
ait  of  smoothing  the  peper  after  it  was 
pinted.  As  he  never  left  his  countiy,  he 
mvented  almost  all  the  improvements 
which  he  introduced. 

Ibcria,  in  ancient  geomphy ; — 1«  a  veiy 
fertile  district  in  Asia,  ipiiudi  consisted  of 
a  large  plain,  surround^  on  all  sides  with 
mountams;  a  part  of  the  present  Russian 
Georgia.  In  ancient  tinies,  this  countiy 
probiu)ly  belonfjed  to  the  Persian  monar- 
chy; at  least,  this  seems  to  be  intimated  by 
the  name  ofthe  river  Cyrus.  Alexander  and 
his  successors  did  not  penetrate  into  Ibe- 
ria. The  Iberians,  probably,  therefere,  re- 
nuuned  independent  till  Pompey  and 
Trajan  reduced  them  to  the  Roman  do- 
minion, imder  whieh  tiiey  remained  till ' 
after  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian.  They 
were  afterwards  subject,  sometimes  to  the 
Turks,' sometimes  to  the  Persians,  or  had 
tiieir  own  princes*  2.  Spain  wad  anciently 
called  i6ena, and  the  principal  river,i6eni# 
(Ebrp).  The  Iberi  q)r  Iberians,  probably 
the  most  ancient  European  nation,  driven 
towards  the  West,  formed  the  basis  c^the 
population  of  Italy ,  Gaul,  Spain  and  Lusi- 
tania.  Their  kmguagb  still  lives  in  the 
Basque.  The  Cdts,  who  entered  the 
countiy  kiter,  were  intermingled  with 
them,  and  have  been  consideied  as  the 
orinnal  inhabitants  of  Spain.    (See  Cdts.) 

Ibxrus.    (See  ^SiroA 

Ibex  (ctara  ibex).  This  animal  is  dis- 
tinguished oy  large  knotted  horns,  reclin- 
ing backwards;  a  small  head;  large  eyes; 
a  thick,  short,  strong  body ;  strong  lees ; 
veiy  short  hoofe;  and  a  short  tuL  Its 
body  is  of  a  deep  brown  color,  with  a 
mixture  of  hoaiy  hairs ;  its  beUy  is  of  a 
tawny  white;  its  legs  partly  blade,  partly 
white ;  the  space  under  the  tail,  in  some 
individuals,  is  tawnv,  in  othera  white. 
Hie  hair  is  harsh,  and  the  male  is  furnish- 
ed with  a  beard.  These  animals  are  sel- 
dom found,  except  in  the  miost  precipitous 
and  inaccessible  heights  of  lofly  moun- 
tains^ where  ihej  assemble  in  flocks, 
sometimes  consietmg  of  10  or  15  individu- 
ak.  During  the  n^fat,  they  feed  in  the 
highest  wo<kLb,  but,  at  simrise,  they  again 
ascend  the  mountains,  till  they  have 
reached  the  most  perilous  heiffhts.  They 
are  remarkably  swift,  and  disjMf^  amazing 
aflility  and  dexterity  in  leaping.  The^  are 
o^eeta  of  the  chase,  but,  fitmi  the  mac- 
ceesible  nature  of  the  places  to  which  they 
generally  resort,  their  dexterity  in  leaping^ 
and  the  danger  attendant  on  a  pursuit  of 
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them,  the  ibex  himt^  muet  have  a  head 
that  can  bear  to  look  down  fiom  the  most 
tremendous  precipices  without  tenor,  ad- 
dress and  sure-footedness  in  the  most  dif- 
ficult passes,  and  also  much  strengdi,  vig- 
or and  activity.  Another  danjier  attend- 
ant on  this  chase  is,  that  the  u>ex,  when 
close  pressed,  will  sometimes  turn  on  his 
pursuer,  and  tumble  him  down  the  preci- 
'^  pices,  unless  he  has  time  to  lie  down,  and 
permit  the  animal  to  pass  over  him.  The 
ibex  will  mount  ah  almost  perp^vlicular 
rock  of  15  feet,  at  three  successive  bounds, 
appearing  merely  to  touch  it,  to  be  repelled, 
like  an  emstic  subcrtance  striking  a^^unst  a 
hard  body.  The  fore  leas  being  consid- 
erably shorter  than  the  hinder,  enables 
tliese  animals  to  ascend  with  more  fecility 
than  to  aescend,  and  hence,  when  pursu- 
ed, thev  always  attempt  to  gain  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains*  Th^  inhabit  the 
chain  of  mountains  extending  fi:om  mount 
Taurus, 'between  Eastern  Tartary  and  Si- 
beria. In  Europe,  they  are  found  on  the 
Carpathian  and  Pyrenean  chains,  and  in 
the  Orisons  and  other  parts  of  the  Alps. 
The  season  for  hunting  them  is  during 
August  and  Sq>tember,  when  th^y.are 
usually  tn  good  condition.  The  old  males 
haunt  more  elevated  spots  than  the  fe- 
males and  younger  aniinals.  Their  voke 
is  a  sharp,  short  whisde,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  chamois,  but  of  shorter  duration: 
sometimes,  and  especially  "when  irritated, 
they  make  a  snorting  noise.  The  female 
seldom  has  more  tlw  one  young  one  at 
a  time:  to  thvs  she  pays  great  attention, 
defending  it  with  courage  and  obstinacy. 
As  to  the  stories  of  their  throwing  them- 
selves down  the  steepest  precipaces,  and 
contriving  to  fall  on  their  horns,  when 
closely  pursued,  or  hanging  by  these  ap- 
pendages over  gulfs  by  a  projecting  tree 
till  the  danger  be  passed,  we  nmst  confess 
that  they  appear  to  us  very  problemati- 
cal. 

Ibidem  (Loitn) ;  in  Vie  same  place  (gen- 
erally contracted,  as  ibid.) ;  used  for  refer- 
ences. 

Ibis  ;  a  senus  of  birds  found  in  all  paits 
of  the  world,  except  Australia,  but  more 
particularly  in  warm  climates.  Generic 
characters: — beak  arched,  long,  slender, 
thick  at  the  base,  and  quadrangiuar,  round- 
ed at  the  tip,  which  is  obtuse ;  nostrils 
linear,  extending  fit>m  the  root  to  the  tip 
of  the  beak,  and  dividing  it  into  three  por- 
tions, of  which  the  upper  is  the  broadest, 
and  flattened ;  bead  and  throat  bare ;  legs 
lon|^h  and  four-toed,  the  fiont  webbed  at 
their  base  as  ^  as  the  first  joint,  the  hind 
toe  very  long,  all  provided  with  daws; 


that  of  the  nnddle  toe,  io  aoiiie,mMMith,Bi 
others,  serrated  on  its  inner  edge.  The 
ibes  perform  a  powerfid  and  elevated 
flight,  extending  their  neck  and  legsy  and 
uttering  a  hoarse  oroak.  The  L/alaiui^ 
Zta(Tem.)  is  nearly  two  feet  in  lengthy  and 
varies  much  in  its  plama^  at  cufifereDt 
age&  This  species  builds  m  Aiici,  and  is 
found  on  the  streams  and  lakes,  in  flocks 
of30or40.  They  migrate  p^odkalfy  to 
Egjrpt,  and,  arriving  there  later  than  the 
white  ibis,  stay  also  later.  In  their  pas- 
sage, ^y  are  numerous  in  Poland,  Hun- 
gaiy,  Turkey  and  the  Greek  Arch^laffo. 
They  occasionally  visit  the  banks,  of  die 
Danube,  Switzerland  and  Italy^^and,  more 
rarely.  England  and  Holland.  The  white 
ibis  (i-  rehfiosa,  Cnv.)  arrives  in  Em^ 
about  the  tune  that  the  inundation  ofthe 
Nile  commences,  its  numbers  increaang 
or  diminishing  with  the  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  the  waters ;  and  it  migrates  about 
the  end  of  June^at  which  time  it  is  first 
noticed  in  Ethiopia.  This  spedea  does 
not  collect  in  large  flights:  Savigny  has 
observed  not  more  than  8  or  10  together. 
Thev  are  about  the  size  of  a  fowl;  the 
head  and  neck  bare ;  the  body  whiter  ^ 
primaries  of  the  wings  tipped  with  diiningr 
ashy  black,  among  which  the  white  fonaa 
oblique  notches;  the  secondaries  faEo^i 
black,  gk>8Bed  with  green  and  violet;  Uie 
qpill-feathets  of  the  tail  white.  Hieaa 
two  opecies  are  die  birds  which  were 
adored  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  of 
which  numerous  mummies  are  found.  It 
is  remarkable  that  with  tbie  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  white  ibis,  given  by  Hero- 
dotus, before  their  ^es,  naturalista  so  long 
gave  the  name  of  that  bird  to  individuals 
which  are  tqtally  different.  The.  Inrd  de- 
scribed by  Perrault  as  the  i&it  b^onc,  by 
Brisson  as  the  ibis  Candida^  and  by  iinns^- 
us  as  the  iaiddlua  ibis^  and  consideied  by 
these  naturalists  to  be  the  mesent  species^ 
differs  from  it  in  size,  and  in  having  the 
ridge  of  the  beak  rounded,  its  t^^  sh^tly 
grooved  on  each  side,  and  the  nostrils  at 
me  root.  Consequently  it  is  not  an  ibis ; 
for,  in  thisiiird,  the  beakjs  not  gnraved^ 
and  the  nostrils  extend  nearly  mm  the 
base  to  the  tip  of  the  beak*  Theibisleeds 
upon  insects,  worms,  testaceous  animals, 
and  sometimes  on  small  fish,  and  not,  as 
has  been'sa^  on  snakes.  The  scuiet 
ibis  (L  rubra)  is  found  in  the  hottest  parts 
of  A^merica  in  large  flocks,  and  frequently 
the  old  are  separated  finom  the  young 
lurds.  They  fly  rapidly,  but  rarely,  except 
at  morning  and  evening,  in  search  of  Iboo. 
The  plumage  is  scariet ;  beak  naked ;  part 
ofthecheelu,  legs  and  ftet,  pale  red.    a^ 
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fan  die  scajclet  ibis  reaches  its  full  age,  its 
phimafpe  Taries  remi^rkably.  It  is  a  veiy 
npleiidid  bird.  It  fometiiBes  appears  in  the 
Soutfaera  States  of  the  Unkm.  Otherspe* 
cies  are  found  in  India,  Mada^nsear,  cape 
<^  Good  Hope  and  Mexico.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  contain  many  ftbulous 
stories  relating  to  the  ibis,  which  it  wonld 
be  superfluous  to  repeat  Savigny,  in  his 
learned  woik— JSutouv  ATahame  d  J^fy- 
fkologiqutde  Tjf&M— examines  all  the  ques- 
tioas  connected  with  this  subject  His 
chi^  hypothesis  is,  that  the  ibis  did  not, 
in  point  of  fiM^  destroy  snakes,  but  that 
the  reverence  attached  to  it  by  the  Egyp- 
tiaas  aiose  fimn  its  return  into  their  coun* 
try  with  the  Etesian  winds,  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season  of  abundance. 
The  ilus  mummies  have  been  found  in 
neat  numbers  in    the   excavations  in 


Ibbai 


iBBAHiM;  the  Turkish  for  Mrahamy 
and  the  namcof  many  auhans  and  grand 
vizierB  distinguished  in  Ottoman  his- 
toiy.  Among  them  was  Soliman's  grand 
▼izier,  bom  in  Genoa,  of  the  femily  of  the 
GJiustiniani,  and  carried  by  pirates  to  Con- 
stantinople. He  was  strangled  in  1536,  at 
the  instigation  of  Roxelana.  (See  SSoliman.) 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  eldest  son  of  the  pres- 
ent pacha  of  Egypt,  was  bom  about  1795; 
oonunlBtfided  an  expedition  to  Sennaar  and 
D<mgola,  and,  in  1835,  led  the  Egyptian 
forces  affBiinst  Candia  and  the  Morea.  He 
desolated  the  Morea,  until  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  in  1828^  put  a  stop  to  his  devas- 
tations.   (See  Greecei) 

Ibtgus  ;  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  contempo- 
rary with  Anacreon^  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  bei<Mre  the  Christian  era, 
and,  according  to  the  general  account,  a 
native  of  Rh^um  in  Imly.  He  went  to 
Samoa  during  the  reign  of  Poly  crates  over 
that  island,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life 
thme.  It  is  rektted,  that,  while  on  a  jour- 
ney, he  was  surprned  and  murdered  by 
robbers.  Finding  escape  impossible,  be 
declared  that  the  cranes,  whicn  hq>pened 
to  be  flying  over  their  heads,  would  re- 
venge his  death.  The  robbers  afterwards, 
in  Corinth,  seeing  a  flock  of  cranes,  one 
of  them  said  ironically,  ^  See  Uie  avengers 
of  Ibycns.^  These  words  wero  heard  by 
a  by^ander,  who  reported  them  to  the 
magistrates.  The  robbers  wero  in  conse- 
qoence  seized,  and,  after  confessing  their 
crime,  wero  executed  Ibjrcus  is  said  to 
have  left  seven  books  of  l^o  poetiy,  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  and  to  have  invented  the  mu- 
sical instrument  called  the  Mm6uca»  with  a 
khid  of  poetiy  in  which  he  sung  his  ovm  lifb. 

and  which  was  called,  after  him,  Bn/catu 
44# 


Only  a  few  fiagments  of  his  works  have 
come  down  lo  us.  The  deadi  of  Ibycus  is 
the  subject  of  Schiller's  beautiftd  ballad 
Die  Kjnanuhe  des  Ibykus  {the  Cranes  of 
Ibycus). 

IcAKUs.    (See  DadakttJ) 

Ice;  eveiy  fit>zen  liquid:  in  a  moro 
limited  sense,  fix>2sen  water.  As  soon  aa 
the  temperature  is  raised,  the  solid  state 
again  gives  weif  to  the  Itqidd.  W^  see, 
then,uiat  ice  is  nothing  but  water  de- 
prived of  its  caloric  (q.  v.)  The  fi^eezing 
of  water  is  a.  phenomenon  ^  romaikable, 
diat  the  greatest  naturalists  have  thought 
it  Worthy  of  a  carofti)  investigation.  Ex- 
pose a  g^ass^  &ipd  with  water,  to  a  degree 
of  ^cold  producing  ii^ ;  an  extrem^  thin 
film  of  ice  is  observed  flr^  on  the  surfiice 
of  the  v^ater  in  contact  with  the  cold  air. 
Slender  threads  of  ice  are  soon  seen  to 
shoot  out  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
graerally  foroiinff  with  it  obtuse  or  acute, 
seldom  ri|^ht  aqgfes ;  Scorn  these  rays,  new 
ones  contmually  shoot  out,  till  the  whole 
sui&ce  is  covered  with  a  single  coating ; 
while  this  process  is  going  on,  a  great 
number  of  air-bubbles  arise,  as  in  boiling, 
which  pass  otit  of  the  water  when  the 
congelation  is  slow;  but  when  it  is  sud- 
den, th^  are  frozen  in,  and  by  their  ex- 
pansion cause  rents  in  the  ice.  Although 
cold  ^peneraHy  produces  contraction,  ice 
occupies  a  lai^r  space  than  virater ;  it  is 
hence  specifically  bghter,  and  floats  upon 
it.  Those  persons  are  in  i^i  error,  who 
suppose  that  gnmnd^e,  as  it  is  called, 
rises  flcom  the  bottom  of  the  water  af' 
ter  fineezing.  A  kind,  however,  called  on* 
chor4cCy  appears  to  be  formed  at  the  bot- 
tom, or,  at  least,  under  the  surface,  of  rapid 
rivers,  perhaps  owing  to  the  comparative- 
ly slow  motion  of  the  vmter  at  the  bottom 
of  a  stream.  It  is  well  known,  that  stag- 
nant water  fieezes  sooner  than  flowing  wa- 
ter :  peiifect  rest,  however,  seems  to  be  unfa- 
vorable to  fi:eezing,  for  we  know  by  experi- 
.  ence,  that  water  perfectly  still  is  not  fixizea 
when  its  temperature  is  reduced  much  be- 
low the  fiieezmff-point ;  but  a  little  agitation 
is  suflicient  to  change  it  into  ice.  Sea-water, 
and  in  general  all  salt-water,  fteeze  with 
greater  difficulty,  because  the  salt  and 
othef  ingredients  retain  the  caloric  longer. 
Sak  is,  moreover,  separated  in  the  process 
of  finecndng,  and  precipitated  to  the  bottom, 
so  that  iceftomsea-watersometimesaflbrds 
potable  water.  Saks,  however,  produce  a 
decree  of  cold  beyond  the  fineezing  temper- 
ature, and,  bv  means  of  them,  we  can  cool 
wtker  much  below  the  freezingpoint,  while 
it  still  remains  fluid,  ^ost  suts  have  this 
pit>perty ;  especially  nitre,  muriate  of  am- 
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monia,  and  common  salt.  A  degree  of 
cold  sufficient  for  the  freezing  of  wi^r 
may  be  produced  by  tbem  in  summer,  or 
even  over  a  fire.  Ardfi<^  iee  is  formed, 
also,  by  expoonff  pure  water,  in  pi^^r 
vessels,  to  such  n^eezing  mbctures.  The 
more  severe  the  cold,  the  greater  the 
hardneoB  and  firmness  of  the  ice;  and  the 
ice  of  the  polar  regions  can  hardly  be 
broken  with  a  haimner.  In  the  severe 
winter  of  1740,  a  house  was  built  at  Pe- 
tersburg, fit>m  the  ice  of  the  Neva,  581 
feet  long,  16^  wide,  and  20  high;  and 
notwith^anding  the  enormous  weight  of 
the  roo(  which  was  likewise  Of  ice,  the 
lower  parts  of  die  building  did  not  receive 
the  smallest  injury.  The  {Mecee  of  ice 
were  hewn  to  the  form  and  riiape  required, 
adorned  and  arranged  according  to  the  rules 
of  architecture,  before  the  palace  stood 
mx  cannons  of  ice,  whidi  were  turned  on 
a  lathe,  with  the  carriages  and  wheels  of 
ice,  and  two  mortars  fbrmed  like  cast  • 
pieces.  The  cannons  were  six-fiounders, 
which  are  commonly  loaded  with  three 
pounds  of  powder;  ^ese,  however,  were 
loaded  with  only  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and 
carried  a  ball  of  stuf^  hemp,  and  some- 
times of  iron.  The  ball^  at  a  distance  of 
60  paces,  passed  through  a  board  two 
inches  in  tfiickness :  the  ice  of  the  cannons 
could  not  have  been  much  more  than 
three  or  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  yet 
it  resisted  the  force  of  the  explosion.  The 
ice  which  obstructs  the  navigation  of  the 
arctic  seas,  according  to  professor  Ledie, 
consists  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  produced 
by  the  congelation  offish,  and  the  other 
by  that  of  salt  waten  The  snow  on  the 
islands  or  continents^  being  raeked  in 
summer,  fbrms  collections  of  fresh  water, 
which  soon  freezes,  wid  increases  yearly, 
until  the  mass  becomes  mountainous,  and 
rises  to  the  elevation  of  the  surrounding 
clif&.  The  melting  of  the  snow,  which 
is  afterwards  depicted  on  these  enor- 
mous blocks,  likewise  contributes  to  their 
growth,  and,  by  filling  up  the  holes  and 
crevices,  renders  the  whole  solid.  When 
such  a  mass  has  reached  the  height  of 
1000  or  2000  feet,  the  accumulated  weight, 
asfflsted  by  the  action  of  the  ocean  at  its 
base,  plun^  it  into  the  sea,  and  it  is 
driven  souSiwards  by  the  y^nm  and  cur- 
rents, and  known^  to  mariners  under  the 
name  of  iceberg.  The  icebergs  consist  of 
a  clear,  compact,  solid  ice,  with  a  Uuish- 
green  tint  From  the  cavities  in  them, 
die  northern  whalers  fill  their  casks  with 
pure  fresh  water.  The  other  kind  is  the 
neld-ice,  or  frozen  sea-water,  which  is  po- 
rous, incompact,  and  imperfectly  diapW 


nous.  It  oonsgstB  of  spieukr  diools  or 
thin  flakes,  which  detain  within  their  ni- 
terstiees  the  stronger  brine.  This  iee 
never  yields  pure  water^  but  if  the  brine 
be  first  drained  ofl^  the  icy  umm  wifl  yield 
a  brackish  liquid,  which  may  soaoetimes 
be  drunk.  Se&-water  usually  eongeak  at 
about  27^  of  Fahr.  Within  the  aietic 
cbfde,  the  congelation  beipna  by  die  fint 
of  August,  and  a  sheet  of  ice,  peiiiaps  of 
an  inch  thick,  is  foimed  in  a  smgle  uighL 
In  a  short  time,  the  whole  extent  of  the 
polar  seas  is  coverod  with  a  vauk  sevail 
feet  thick.  As  soon  as  the  summer  heat 
commences,  it  is  softened,  and,  with  the 
first  swell  of  the  ocean,  breaks  up,  and  fi» 
fields  of  the  safine  ice  are  thus  annoaOy 
formed  and  destnmd.  The  wfaalen  call 
a  large  expanse  of^  saline  lee  a  fielrf;  one 
of  smaller  dimensions,  a  j!oe;  when  a  field 
is  much  brc^en  up,  it  is  eaUed  a  jMdL 
If  the  eAiip  can  sail  fineely  tfamoa^  ^ 
floating  pieces  of  ice,  it  is  eaShd  drj/Nce. 
A  portion  of  ice  rising  above  the  commsn 
]ey^  is  called  a  hummodt,  being  pnduced 
^  the  crowding  of  one  piece  over  another. 
The  ice-Uink  is  a  whitish  appearance  in 


the  horizoti,  occasioned  hy  fields  of  ice, 
which  reflect  the  lu^ht  obliqiiely  against 
the  atmoq^here.  Much  ice  is  exported 
fK>m  Boston  to  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Southern  States  of  the  U.  States.  The  ex- 
portation began  in  1805,  and  has  been  in- 
creasing ever  ejnce.  Inl619,wlienicewa8 
scarce  m  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  a 
vessel  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
in  order  to  take  ice  fixmi  an  ioebef;^  and 
succeeded,  though  with  some  dama^  in 
procuring  a  cargo,  which  she  canied  to 
Martinique. 

.Artificial  Ice,  The  Cireeks  and  Ro- 
mans used  various  means  to  preserve 
snow  and  ice  to  co<d  their  drinks:  still 
they  never  carried  this  art  to  such  perfec- 
tion as  the  modems  have  done.  We  are 
now  better  acquainted  with  the  means 
of  producing  artificial  cold.  Experience 
teaches  us,  mat  cold  arises  fix)m  the  evap- 
oration of  liquids.  With  vitriolic  ether, 
and  stiH  better  with  nitric  ether,  artificid 
ice  may  be  produced  in  this  way,  in  the 
middle  of  suinmer  and  on  the  wannest 
days.  Ice  is  formed  in  the  East  Indiesi 
in  Calcutta  and  other  places,  princ^wl- 
ly  by  evaporation.  In  the  level  comi- 
tries  there,  snow  and  fitist  are  never 
known ;  but  in  order  to  have  coofinjg  ma- 
terials in  die  heat  of  munmer,  the  inhab- 
itants collect  snow  and  ice,  during  the 
winter,  fiiom  the  high  mountains,  and 
throw  portions  of  it  into  small  earthen 
pans,  unglazed,  which  at  sun-down  are 
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iQled  with  water.  The  pans  are  inaened 
in  the  earth,  two  feet  deep,  coTeied  with 
dry  straw,  and  eymxiratlon  is  then  suf^ 
fbred  to  go  on.  In  dear  weadier,  so 
tnuch  calorie  is  absoitied  from  the*  re- 
maining water  by  this  evaporation,  that, 
with  the  help  of  the  snow  floating  in  it, 
die  whole  becomes  ice ;  this  is  then  put  in 
deep  oaves  before  sun-rise,  and  preserved 
for  sumnder.  About  the  middle  of  the 
16th  centmy,  the  custom  of  coolmg  drink 
with  saltpetre  vms  introduced  into  Italy. 
Afterivanls,  the  method  of  increanng  the 
cold  of  snow  and  ice  by  a  mixture  of 
saltpetre  became  conunon.  The  prepara- 
tion of  artificial  ice  graduaUy  became 
more  usual;  and  what  was  at  first  only 
an  experiment,  at  length  became  an  oliject 
of  luxury.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  ice-cups  were  introduced,  and 
fimits  Dozen  in  ice  were  brought  upon  the 
tables.  Soon  after,  the  French  began  to 
freeze  the  juices  of  aU  savory  firiuts  f^ 
desserts.  Ice  is  most  used  for  the  purpose 
of  cooling  in  summer,  in  the  south  of 
Italy  and  m  the  U^  States. 

IcEJLAin>,  an  island  in  the  Atleatic  ocean, 
en  ^e  confines  of  the  polar  cirde,  between 
)at  63^  23^  and  66^  33^  N.,  and  Ion.  ld»  15^ 
and  94^  4ff  W.,  area  about  40,000  square 
miles,  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the 
Ultima  Thme  of  the  Romans.  About 
A.  D.  860,  Naddodr,  a  Norwegian  pirate, 
was  driven  on  the  coast  Gardar^  a 
Swede,  circumnavi^ted  it  in  864 ;  Fldce, 
a  Norwegian,  remained  on  it  two  winters, 
and  gave  it  its  name  fix>m  the  quantities 
of  ice  which  drifted  into  the  bays.  The 
first  Norwe^an  colony  arrived  there  in 
874.  Chrisuanity  was  introduced  in  961, 
and  formally  adopted  in  lOOO.  In  1261, 
the  islanders  submitted  to  the  king  of 
Norway.  Iceland  affords  the  epectucle 
of  a  peaceful,  religious,  and  even  literary 
society,  existing  far  centuries  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  soil  and  climate.  In  its 
phystcal  structure,  the  action  c^  fire  is 
every  where  evident  No  stratified  rocks 
bave  been  seen,  nor  any  of  which  the 
igneous  origin  is'  generally  contested. 
£ava  covers  a  large  poition  of  ^  idand. 
The  interior  of  Iceland  (not  less,  perhaps, 
than  26,000  square  miles)  is  a  dreaiy 
waste,  only  partially  known  to  the  natives, 
"Who  are  sometimes  obliged  to  explore  it 
in  search  of  lost  sheep,  n>r  the  most  part 
presenting  only  a  dm  surfitce  of  lava, 
without  any  trace  of  vegetation.  In  the 
south  are  extensive  tracts  of  melted  rock, 
throujB^  which  rents,  100  fyet  wide,  ex- 
tend for  several  miles.  Above  these  wilds 
are  lofty  mountains,  with  volcanic  rooks, 


protruding  through  eternal  snows.  The 
gbdersor  vtdtuiU  cover  a  great  pait  of  the 
•_i__  J     Y^^  jjjQ^  extensive  is  that  called 


Klofa  yaJadf  behind  the  mountains  of  tiie 
east  coast,  forming,  with  little  intemiption, 
a  chain  of  iee  and  snow  mountains,  sup- 
posed to  ffll  a  space  of  3000  square  miles. 
The  progresave  movement  of  the  glaeiera 
is  observed  here  as  weU  as  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  morSSne,erramportof  debris,heap- 
ed  together  by  its  descent,  has  been  seen,  in 
some  i^aces,  60  feet  high,  and  conaposed 
of  lai^  rooks,  llie  Sniefell,  by  a  late 
survey  of  the  island,  is  found  to  be 
6662  feet  hi^  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
loftiest  mountain  on  the  island.  ^  Most  of 
the  high  mountains  are  slumbering  vok»i- 
noes.  Hot  ^qxrings  and  boiling  fountains 
are  found  eveiy  where.  The  volcano  of 
Krabla^  between  1724  and  1730,  poured 
forth  streams  of  lava,  which  covered  se(v- 
eral  square  leagues.  In  1755,  Katlegiaa, 
on  the  eastern  shore,  burst  forth  with 
tremendous  fuiy.  The  eruption  was  ac- 
companied with  earthquakes  so  violent, 
that  the  people  thought  the  destruction  of 
the  island  at  hand.  The  detonations  of 
the  mountain  were  heard  30  leagues,  and 
showera  of  ashes  fefl  on  the  imands  of 
F)eroe,  100  leacues  distant  Fifty  fornis 
were  destroyed  and  rocks  of  pumice- 
stone  and  lava,  carried  down  mto  the 
aea,  formed  promontories  extending  three 
leaffues  firom  the  shore.  These  rocks 
still  project  above  the  sea,  where  formerfy 
were  40  fathoms  of  water.  In  1783,  an 
eruption  fiDpm  mount  Skeidera  covered 
vrith  lava  some  of  the  best  disttiotB  of  the 
island ;  the  clouds  of  ashes  impregnated 
.the  air  with  noxious  particles;  the  waters 
were  c<HTupted,  the  fish  driven  finom  the 
coasts,  and  fiunine  and  pestilence  ensued. 
The  miseries  which  succeeded  this  erup- 
tion destroyed,  in  two  vears,  9000  people 
(a  fiflh  partof  the  pQpulation),  with  28,000 
horses,  ld0,5008heep,  and  more  than  11,000 
head  of  cirttle.  •  The  eruptions  of  mount 
Hecla  are  rather  numerous  than  violent 
The  last  lock  ^aee  m  18aa  The  height 
of  Heolais  5210  feet  The  population  is 
confined  to  ihejbrdg  or  fiiths  round  the 
island.  Sbme  of  the  low  mountains  aro 
covered  with  coarte  grass,  a^rding  sum- 
mer postiirage  for  the  catde ;  but  the  onfy 
perraanentiy  occupied  spots  ara  akmg  the 
shore.  The  rivers  aro  numerous  and  of 
consideraUe  size,  especially  on  the  north- 
em  side.  There  are  also  many  lakes  in 
the  interior.  Springs  or  jets  of  boifing 
water  are  fiequent :  those  named  the  Ggf- 
sers  are  most  fiunous,  periiape  on  account 
<Mf  their  accesnbility.    They  aro  about  30 
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miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Hecki,  in  a  p^ain  cov- 
ered with  hot  aprings  and  eteaminff  i^er- 
tures.  The  Great  Geyser  rises  mm  a 
tunn^-shaped  basin,  lined  and  edged  with 
siliceous  depositioDB.  The  pipe  at  the 
bottom,  fiom  which  the  jet  issues,  is  about 
]0  ieet  in  diameter,  and  thebaain^  at  its 
outer  edge,  is  about  56.  The  emisBionB 
genoaOy  take  plsee  at  intervals  of  six 
hours,  preceded  by  a  rambling  noise  or 
kwd  report  like  that  of  artillery,  with  an 
agitation  of  the  ground.  The  column,  as 
measured  by  a  quadrant,  has  been  seen  to 
rise  as  hi^  as  312  fbeL  The  hot  spfings 
near  the  mhabited  parts  are  used  for  eco- 
nomical puipeaes;  food  is  dressed  over 
them ;  and,  in  some  places,  huts  are  built 
overBmall  fountains  to  fonn  steam^batfas. 
In  other  puts  of  the  island  iare  seen  cal- 
drons of  boilinf  mud,  emitting  sulphureous 
exhalations.  Pestilential  airp  have  been 
known  to  issue  from  particular  spots  in 
the  plains,  during  the  volcanie  ^eruptions, 
which  have  destroyed  all  who  approached. 
Mineral  qnings,  or  many  kinds  and  eveiy 
temperature,  are  found;  some,  highly  im- 
preffnatod  with  caibonic  add  sas,  are  caU- 
ed  by  the  people  a2e  sminf^^  having,  it  is 
said,  the  power  of  ineDriatm^.  Iron  aiid 
copper  are  found,  but  the  mmes  are  not 
woiked,  for  want  of  fbeL  The  only  mine- 
ral from  which  the  people  derive  a  reve- 
nue is  sulphur,  of  which  the  supply  ap- 
pea»  to  DO  inexhaustible.  Extensive 
mountains  are  incrusted,  to  the  depth,  of 
some  inches,  with  this  substance,  which, 
when  removed,  is  again  deposited  in  beau- 
tiful crystals  by  the  hot  steam  from  below. 
Fossil-wood,  impreffhated  more  or  less 
with  bitumen,  is  found  in  abundance, 
and  might  afibrd  valuable  stores  of  iliel  to 
the  people,  if  they  had  more  acdvitv.  It 
IS  called  amiwhmid,  and  is  used  cidefly 
in  the  smithies,  and  in  «itmJ1  quantities; 
Basaltic  columns  tire  seen  in  many  [daces. 
The  winter,  though  unsettled,  is  pucbaps 
less  severe  than  in  Sweden  and  Denmant. 
The  mercury  in  the  thermometer  rarely 
sinks  to  zero,  and  the  medium  tempera- 
ture of  the  winter  months  is,  perhaps,  not 
much  below  the  freezing  pomt;  tne  at- 
mosphere is  generally  dear,  and  the  long 
nights  are  cheered  by  the  awvra  bcmaUs. 
The  floating  ice,  from  the  coast  of  Green- 
land, has  a  ^preat  efiect  in  indeaaog  the 
cold,  and  bnngs  with  it  pokur  bears,  which 
commit  gi'eat  ravages  en  the  flodts  and 
herds.  From  November  to  Februaiy,  the 
inhabitants  hardlv  stir  from  their  houses, 
which  are  nearly  buried  in  snow.  In 
July  and  August,  the  thermometer  often 
stands  at  80  or  90  degrees^  but  sharp  frosts 


frequently  succeed  the  most  snhry  dqfSL 
The  v^eCaUe  ptodoctiOBB  are  compam- 
tivdy  row.    Many  varieties^  ho  wever,  of 
moss  and  lidiensare  found.     In  the  for- 
ests, the   lAtch  trees  hardly  reach  the 
height  <^  ten  foet ;  with  ^lese  are  mingled 
several  varieties  of  the  willow,  and  a  few 
solitary  individuals  of  the  pynu  dametHem 
and  Doountain  ash.    The  bogs  are  doverei 
writh  coarse  grass.    Tlie  Icelandos  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  foir  spedmea  of  the 
andent  Scandiiiavians,  having  probably 
undergone  less  change^  for  neuly  a  thou- 
sand years,  than  any  other  European 
nation.    They  are  senerally  tall,  widi  no 
peculiar  physical  characteristic,    except, 
perhaps,  the  leiigth  of  the  fipine.    Thar 
countenances  are  open,  their  complexion 
foir,  their  hair  light  colored,  and  rardy 
cuned.    Corpulency  is  rare.    The  houses 
difler  only  in  size.    An  outer  wall  of  tnri^ 
about  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  oftm  six 
fo^thick,endoBesallthe^partmetitBr    On 
one  side,  generally  that  fiucing  the  aoutfa^ 
are  three  or  more  doofs,  for  the  most  part 
painted  red.    These  open  into  the  dwc^ 
mg-house,  the  smkby,  dairy,  cow-hoose. 
The  door  of  the  house  opeiis  into  a  kni^ 
darik,  luirrow  passage,  ftwn  which  apart- 
ments branch  on  each  side.    Each  dSan- 
ber  has  a  separate  roo^  and  is  lighted  by  a 
small  pane  of  glass,  or,  more  commonly, 
of  amnium,  four  or  five  inches  in  diame- 
ter.   The  duck  uuf  walls  occupy  more 
space  than  the  apartments  vduch  they 
enclose,    fhe  dampsroell  which  prooeeda 
fitnn  them,  with  the  darkness^  the  filth,  and 
the  stench  of  fish,  renders  these  dweil]^ 
insupportable  to  strancers.    Several  femi-  ^ 
lies  sometimes  live  in  the  same  ma»aftur£ 
All  the  membera  of  the  fami^  sleep  in 
one  apartment,  which  is  also  the  genenl 
eatmg  room.    The  kitchen  »  the  only 
room  in  Miiichafire  is  kept    The  wonoen 
are  unceasingly  employed.    The  servants 
are  generally  orphans,  or  the  children  of 
poor  fiirmers,  and  often  intermarry  with 
thechiklrenofthdrmastenL  The  diet  of 
the  people  is  very  simple.    Theyeatgrnt 
quantities  of  butter,  generally  in  a  nmdd 
state ;  when  this  is  scarce,  tauow  is  used. 
They  breakfitft  on  sour  milk.    The  flesh 
of  the  shark  or  sun-fish  is  sometimes 
eaten,  when  it  has  become  tender  from 
putrescence.    Fresh  meat,  rye  bread  and 
sago  soup  are  holyday  fore.    The  richer 
inhabitanis,  however,  are  not  unacqudnted 
with  wine,  London  portier,  and  wier  fi)r- 
eiffn  hixuries.    To  a  stranger,  the  most 
palatable  and  healthful  article  of  Iceland 
mtst  m  the  Uehen  Mandku»^  now  inuch  in 
vogue  as  a  specific  in  cases  of  consump- 
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tbn.  Turf  ki  the  general  fiiel;  drift- 
wood and  9uHwrbrand  or  foesU-wood  are 
more  niely  used.  One  of  the  chief  carea 
of  the  Icelander  is  to  lay  in  prorisions 
for  winter;  and,  next  to  his  flocks  and 
herds,  the  sea  is  his  chief  resource.  About 
the  beginning  of  February,  the  people  of 
the  interior  and  of  the  ncMthem  districts 
beran  to  raoye,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
inue  population  migrates  to  the  western 
and  south-western  coasts.'  Many  travel 
over  300  milea  to  the  place  which  they 
choose  fer  a  fishing  station.  About  the 
beginning  of  Ma^,  they  return,  leaving  the 
fish,  not  yet  perfecdy  dried^  to  the  car&oi 
some  one  residing  on  the  ^ot.  The  best 
salmon  abound  m  aU  the  rirers.  The 
cow,  the  hone  and  the  sheep  are  the 
principal  sources  of  wealth,  comfort  and 
eubsistence  to  the  Iceland^.  The  sheep 
are  of  a  peculiar  fcind,^  mosdv  homed ; 
some  have  onlytwo,  others  tnree,  four 
and  upwards.  They  are  milked,  as  well 
as  the  cows,  twice  in  every  twenty-four 
hours.  The  wool  is  not  sb^u^  but  left 
to  €aB  off  ^KHitaneoudy.  The  wcnnen 
pick,  dean  and  spin  it  The  cows  give 
10, 12,  or  even  20  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
Tlie  horses  are  small,  but  well  formed  and 
active.  The  poorest  peasant  has  four  or 
five.  Every  one  can  slioe  his  horse ;  even 
the  bishop  and  the  chief-justice  are  scnne- 
tioMS  seen  thus  employed.  In  1770,  three 
reindeer  were  brought  firom  Norway,  and 
have  greatly  multiplied.  Herds  *of  50^ 
100  are  frequratly  seen.  They  are  not 
used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  are  very 
difilcult  to  kiU.  Hogs  and  goats  are  rare. 
The  dogs  resemble  thoee  of  Greenland. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  fofxea  the  white 
or  arctic  (eomt  lagopu»)t  and  the  blue  fox 
(CfitHginoeus).  The  tower  orders  of  the 
people  have  a  superstitious  reverenee, 
mingled  with  aversion,  for  the  seal. «  On 
the  west  coast,  this  animal  is  taken  for  the 
sake  of  its  fat  Aware  of  its  observant 
and  inquisitive  disjpoeition,  the  people  kin- 
dk  fires  to  attract  it  to  the  shore,  and  nets 
are  spread  to  take  it  Sometimes  these 
animals  are  met  at  a  considerable  distance 
up  the  countiy,  being  attraeted  by  the 
lights  in  the  houses.  They  are  easily 
tamed,  and,  if  young,  are  put  into  ponds 
and  fed  daily.  They  soon  become  as 
tractable  as  a  dog.  In  June,  the  eider  ducks 
visit  the  coast  to  nestle.  (See  Eider  DudL) 
They  are  so  ftmihar  as  to  buil4  their  nests 
all  round  the  roofs,  and  even  inode  the 
bouses.  A  severe  peoaltv  is  inflicted  on 
those  who  kill  them.  The  down  which 
the  bird  takes  fix>m  her  breast  to  cover  her 
eggs  is  removed  twice,  and  even  three 


timea^  during  the  season.  Swans  are  nu- 
merous in  the  lakes  and  marshes.  Their 
down  and  ftathers  bring  in  a  good  reve- 
nue to  the  people.  The  tern,  ptarmigan, 
ffoklen  plover  and  snipe  are  common. 
The  shores  are  firequented  by  myriads  of 
sea  fowl  Cod,  haddock,  ling,  skate  and 
halibut  are  taken  on  the  coast  Herrings 
visit  the  north  coast  in  extensive  shoals,  in 
June  and  July,  and  are  caught  in  \targe 
quantities.  The  cod  is  the  principal  object 
of  the  trade  with  Denmaric.  Pievious  to 
the  discovery  of  Newfoundland,  the  Brit- 
ish were  largely  engaged  in  the  Iceland 
cod-fisheiy,  and  had  150  vessels  so  em- 
plojred  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. At  present  it  is  carried  on  wholly 
by  the  Icetanders.  The  haddock  forms  a 
very  lar»B  ^are  of  the  food  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Mechanical  indusb^  is  much  hin^ 
dered  ^  the  want  of  good  tihiber  and 
fiieL  The  jaw«  and  ribs  of  in^iales  aire, 
in  some  parts  of  the  island,  used  in  the 
finames  of  houses  and  boats.  The  quanti- 
ties of  drift-wood  finom  the  west  are  amaz- 
ing. The  inhabitants  of  the  fiords,  in 
which  it  is  chiefly  collected,  are  the  car- 
penters^ coopers  and  boat-builders  of  the 
island.  The  hot  springs  in  the  Borgar 
fiord  enable  them  to  give  the  boards  the 
requisite  pliancy.  The  staple  exports  a^ 
fish,  oil,  feathers^  sulphur  and  salt  mutton ; 
the  imports  are  wood,  salt,  tobacco,  coffee, 
iron  and  fishing-tackle.  During  die  last 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  Demnaric, 
the  people  of  Iceland  suflered  much, 
their  usual  su|^riies  of  hooks,  cordage, 
grain,  &c<,  being  cut  o£  The  Icelanders 
are  a  remarkably  mve  and  serious  peo- 
ple^ apparently  phlegmatic,  but  extremely 
animated  on  subjects  wh^ch  inteiest  them. 
Vice  and  crime  are  hardly  known  among^ 
them.  To  tiiehr  religious  and  domestic 
duties  they  are  strictly  attentive,  and,  in 
thebr  dealings  with  othen,  display  a  acru- 
pulous  integrity.  There  are  veiy  fow  of 
them  who  cannot  read  and  write,  and 
many  among  the  better  class  would  be 
distinguished,  by  their  taste  and  learning, 
in  the  most  cultivated  society  of  Europe. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in 
which  the  lower  orders  are  so  well  in- 
formed. The  traveller  is  often  attended 
by  guides  who  can  converse  with  him  in 
LatUL  The  brilliant  period  of  Icelandic 
fiterature  was  firom  the  11th  to  the  14th 
centuiT.  A  printinff-[He8S  was  introduced 
in  1530,  by  a  Swede  named  Mathieson. 
The  first  types  were  of  wood,  and  rudely 
formed,  but  Wbre  the  end  of  diat  century, 
several  valuabto  publications  fq)peared,  dis- 
playingremarkabletypographicalelegance. 
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In  1779,  an  Icelandic  sodclly  was  instituted 
at  Copenhagen,  comprising  130  of  the 
most  rearned  and  intelligent  men  of  the 
island.  ItwtodisBotTedinl790.  Another 
was  estaUished  in  the  island  in  1794,  with 
1200  members.  The  society  have  puA>- 
lished  two  books  of  Tboilakson^  transla- 
tion of  BfHton's  Paradise  Lost  The  re- 
mainder has  not  bpen  printed.  A  com- 
plete copy  of  this  translation,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  beet  version  of  this  great 
poem  in  any  langtmffe,  was  procured  by 
Mr.  Hendeison.  The  Icelanders  have 
also  tran^ations  of  Pope,  Young,  and  seve- 
ral other  English  vniters.  Several  schools 
appear  to  have  existed  in  the  11th  century. 
The  only  school  on  the  island  at  present 
is  at  Bessestad.  But  the  instruction  of  his 
childi^n  is  one  of  the  regular  occupations 
of  the  Icelander,  yfho  'finds  a  zealous 
assistant  in  the  pastor  of  the  patish.  The 
ecclesiastical  code  of  the  country  allows 
die  clergy  to  prevent  any  marriage  where 
the  fbmaJe  is  unable  to  r^.  The  amuse- 
ments of  the  people  are  chiefly  litenuy. 
In  all  their  social  meetings,  the  repetition 
of  poetry,  and  the  reading  of  the  sagas  or 
histories,  constitute  the  chief  enteitain- 
mait.  The  reformation  was  introduced 
in  1551,  and  at  present  ther^  is  no  relig^ 
ious  dissension  among  the  natives.  The 
inhabited  part  of  the  island  is  divided  into 
184  parities.  Tlie  island  fbrms  one  bish- 
opric. Every  clergyman  keeps  a  register, 
sbowinff  the  moral  and  rehgious  state  of 
Ms  pansh.  9000  copies  Of  the  Icelandic 
Bible  were  printed  by  the  British  atid 
Foreign  Bible  society,  m  1818,  for  gratu- 
itous distribution  in  the  island.  The  gov- 
ernment, as  in  other  Scandinavian  nations, 
was  originally  aristocratic  When  the 
kland  became  suMect  to  a  foreign  power, 
the  disdnctions  of  rank  mdui&y  disap- 
peared. The  governor  of  Iceland  is  gen- 
erally a  Dane,  appointed  by  the  king  of 
Denmark.  The  royal  authority  has  not, 
at  present,  any  constitutional  check,  but  is 
exercised,  nevertheless,  in  a  mild  and  pa- 
tern^  way.  The  supreme  court  of  judi- 
cature is  held  annually  at  Reikiavik.  An 
appeal  is  permitted,  in  all  eases,  to  the, 
courts  at  Copenhag^L  The  laws  are 
chiefly  grounded  on  the  ancient  code, 
,  called  joiu&oik,  compiled  in  1280.  The 
civilization  of  the  Icelanders  is  in  nothiDff 
so  remarkable  as  in  the  eompletmess  of 
their  legisktticHi.  Trial  by  combat  was 
aboUshed  in  1001,  and  punishment  for 
witchcraft  in  1600,  nearly  30  years  before 
a  similar  improvement  veas  made  in  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain.  In  case  of  capital 
conviction,  the  criminal  is  sent  to  Norway 


to  undergo  his  sentence,  as  it  is  not 
easy  to  mui  an  executioner  among  the 
islaDDders.  The  taxes  paid  are  very  trifling, 
not  perhaps  exceeding  50,000  rix  doBaisL 
Hie  l&ws  respecting  the  manitenaiice  of 
the  poor  are  very'stncily  enforced.  Tbeie 
are  no  hosfntals  except  for  lepers,  who  aicL 
unfortunately,  common.  The  sick,  aged 
and  infirm  are,  therefone,  billeced  cm  the 
farmers,  who  are  oi^fled  to  give  relief  to 
their  kindred  widiin  Uie  fourth  d^ree  of 
consanguinity.  Hospitality  is  a  prominent 
virme.  Iceland  was  formerly  more  popu- 
lous than  at  present  The  history  shows 
that  the  climate  has  been  gradual^  grow- 
ing more  severe  and  the  soil  more  un- 
pratefirl.  There  is  a  considerable  excess 
in  the  fernale  population,  and  the  longevity 
of  the  women  is  greater  than  th^  of  ^ 
meb,  owing  to  the  greater  hardships  of 
the  latter.  In  1804,  the  forms  aDHHinted 
to  4751,  the  homed  cattle  to  HOjSXi^  the 
sheep  to  318,818,  the  horses  to  25J5^ 
Reikiavik,  the  chief  place  of  the  isiaBd,  is 
the  seat  of  the  governor,  ^  episcopal 
see,  the  supreme  court,  and  is  the  princi- 
pal mercantile  station.  It  contains  about 
550  inhabitants.  About  15  miles  foom  the 
south  coast  are  the  Vestmaima  islands,  14 
in  numb^.  Only  one  of  them,  Heimacy 
or  Home  iedand,  is  inhabited.  The  in- 
habitants (only  160)  support  themselves  by 
fishin|r  and  Iwd-catclung.  In  1€S7,  some 
Al^enne  corsairs  carried  ofl^the  occupants. 
Those  who  survived  were  ransomed  in 
1696,  but  only  13  persons  regained  their 
native  island. — See  the  tmnslalion  of  Olaf- 
sen  and  Povelsen's  Travds  in  kdand 
(published  in  Paris,  1802,  5  vok,  8vo.); 
Letters  on  keUmdy  by  Von  T)roS  (London, 
1780);  TravebinIcelandmlSlO,tySirG. 
<SLAIflM:ibe7me  (£dmburgh,18m;  Journal  of 
a  Residence  in  Icelimd^  by  £.  ikndenon 
(Edin.,  1818).  For  the  litertture.  See 
MaUet's  introduction  to  the  Hislonf  of  Den- 
mark ;  Schlozer's'  Droffments  of  ^orUiam 
Hi^tonf;  Fin  Johnsoii^  Jitjt  Ecdts.  b- 
landic^;  and  Eichhom's  ^tg.  Gesdudde 
der  LOaratur. 
IcELAKB  Moas.  (See  Lidien.) 
lex  Plant  {mesembryaifUhemttm,  erystd- 
Unum),  This  singular  plant  has  received 
the  above  appelhSon  from  the  little  trans- 
parent vesicles  iiHikh  cover  its  whole  sur- 
nce.  The  stems  are  herbai^ouB,  as  large 
as  the  little  finger,  spread  upon  the  ground, 
and  very  much  rarnified ;  the  flovrers  are 
white,  and,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  semis,  fiir- 
nished  with  a  great  number  of  nneer  pet- 
als, which  give  them  the  fqmearahce  of 
compound  flowers^  though  belonging  to 
aveiydififerentfiunily.   Itisanathwofthe 
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•tft-coaat  of  South  A0ica,  the  CanarieSy 
and  is  also  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Ath- 
ens. The  other  speciee  of  nusembryan- 
ihemuM^  upwards  of  900  in  number, 
fonmng  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
remarkable  genera  of  plantB^  are,  abnost 
without  exception,  eoomied  to  South  AfU- 
ea,  and  constitute  a  marked  feature  in  its 
vMetation. 

IcKTAS ;  tyrant  of  Leontini,  who  caused 
the  sist^  and  wife  of  Qion,  who  had  fled 
to  him  for  nrotection,  to  be  thrown  into 
the  sea.  ne  was  called  in  by  the  Syracu- 
nns  against  the  tyrant  Dion^us,  whom 
he  dereated.  But  his  ambitious  designs 
induced  the  Syracusans  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Corinthians,  under  Tlmoleon  (g.  v.), 
who  defeated  Icetas(345B.C.),  forced  him 
to  resign  his  power,  and  renounce  his 
league  with  the  Carthaginians.  Having 
agam  taken  arms  against  Timoleon,  he 
was  captured,  and  put  to  deatii,  with  his 
wife  and  children. 

Ichneumon  (harpuUs^  UligA  These 
fmifWiilM  belong  to  the  civet  familv,  and 
are  distin^^uished  from  theur  kindred  ^ne- 
ra  fay  their  narrower  and  more  pcnnled 
muzzle,  by  the  shape  of  their  k>wer  lip^ 
and,  more  especially,  by  the  absence  of  the 
double  cavity  bseneoth  the  tail,  which  is 
replaced  by  a  single  pouch,  qf  considera- 
ble size,  but  destitute  of  secreting  glands. 
Their  hair  is  k>ng^  brittle,  and  generally 
variegated  in  color.  The  ordinanr  color 
of  its  coat  is  diestnut  brown  and  &wn ; 
nose  and  paws,  deep  chestnut,  or  black. 
It  is  about  18  inches  nrom  the  snout  to  the 
root  of  the  tail  The  habits  of  the  ichneu- 
mon are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  ferret 
In  the  countries  where  they  are  found, 
their  sanguinary  di^xntion  and  predatory 
habits  render  them  a  great  annoyance  to 
the  inhabitahte,  from  me  destru<^on  they 
cause  among  poultry.  This  is,  how- 
ever, compensated,  in  some  d^^ree,  by  the 
kicessant  war  they  wage  agamst  reptiles^ 
the  eggs  of  which  they  devour  with  great 
avidity.  The  most  celebrated  q)ecie6  in- 
habits E^ypt  and  the  adjacent  countries^ 
Vfhere  it  IS  called  Pl&aiiaoft'«  nrf.  It  is  very 
common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Egypt, 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  Siout.  It 
is  of  a  my  color,  and  has  a  long  tail,  ter- 
minated by  a  black  tufl;  it  is  larger  than  a 
cat,  but  JKMtned  like  the  weasel  This 
species  was  ranked  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians amon^  their  numerous  divmities, 
on  account,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  benefits 
ivbich  it  confers  on  man  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  crocodiles,  whose  em  it  digs  out 
of  the  sand  and  sucka  The  story  of 
its'  overcoming  these  formidable  reptiles 


themselves^  by  gliding  dovm  their  throati^ 
is,  of  course,  a  mere  foble.  Many  o^er 
nbulous  stories  are  related  of  me  ich- 
neumon by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writ- 
ers, Herodotus^  iElian,  Diodorus,  Pliny, 
&c  They  are  exceedingly  e]q>ert  in 
seizing  serpents  by  the  neck,  in  such  a 
maimer  as  to  avoid  any  injury  to  them- 
selves. Lucan  alludes  to  mis  (in  lib. 
iV|  724),  in  speaking  of  the  asp.  The  ich- 
neumon is  domest^ated  and  kept  in  the 
houses  in  Egypt,  and  is  more  usefiil  than 
a  cat  in  destroying  rats  and  mice.  They 
grow  veiy  tamcL  are  exceedingly  active, 
oMingingon  theur  prey  with  great  agility. 
They  often  squat  on  tneir  haunches,  and 
feed  themselves  with  their  fore-paws^  like 
a  squirrel    They  are  mat  enenues  to 

Soulby,  and  will  often  foign  themselves 
ead  tiU  their  prey  comes  vrithin  reach, 
like  the  cat,  they  are  great  lovers  of  fish. 
When  they  sleep,  they  brinff  their  head 
and  tail  under  their  befiy,  and  appear  like 
a  round  balL  Their  voice  is  veiy  soil, 
somewhat  like  a  murmur,  and,  unless  they 
be  strudL  or  uritated,  th^  never  exert  it. 
Their  ffceat  disadvantage,  as  domestic  an- 
imals, IS  thehr  unconquerable  predilection 
for  poultry,  which  they  destroy  whenever 
they  have  an  opportuni^,  for  the  purpose 
of  sucking  theur  blood.  In  a  wild  state, 
they  swim  and  dive  in  the  manner  of  an 
otter,  continuing  beneath  the  water  for  a 
great  length  ortime,'and  support  them- 
selves by  fishing.  These  animals  are 
shortlived,  but  grow  very  rapidly. 

Iphneumon  is  also  the  name  of  a  large 
genus  of  insects,  belonnng  to  the  great 
order  of  hfmenoptertu  As  die  species  of 
this, genus  are  veiy  numerous,  so  their 
manners  are  extremely  diversified ;  but,  in 
the  general  outlines  of  their  character, 
they  all  agree,  particularly  in  their  depre- 
dations among  the  ii^sect  tribes.  .  Insome, 
the  fomale  has  a  wimble  attached  to  her  ab- 
domen, and  with  this  instrument,  delicate 
as  it  appears,  she  is  capaUe  of  peribrating 
the  hardest  substances.  The  kn^  of  wasps 
are  the  devoted  prey  of  these  insects,  who 
no  sooner  discover  one  of  their  nests,  than 
they  perforate  the  clay  of  which  it  is  con- 
structed, and  deposit  their  eggs  witl^n  it. 
Others  glue  their  ova  to  die  skin  of  a  cat- 
erpillar, ^idulst  others^  •gain,  penetrate 
through  it,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  jts  body. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  younff,  as  soon  as 
they  are  hatched,  prey  on  me  caterpillar 
or  larva,  without  nowever,  destroying  it 
at  once,  as  upon  the  lifo  of  its  victim  that 
of  the  spoiler  appears  to  depend.  The 
caterpillar,  in  foot,  seems  healthy,  until  the 
larvSB  of  the  ichneumon  have  spun  their 
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cocoons  and  entered  die  chiysalis  state. 
We  often  see  caterplUan  fixed  to  a  leaf  or 
branch  by  the  threads  spun  by  the  ichneu- 
mon. These  caniiyorous  insects  are  of 
various  sizes ;  some  are  so  small  that  die 
(whiSf  or  plant*louse,  serves  as  a  cradle  for 
their  youns ;  others  again,  from  their  size 
and  strengtti,  are  formidable  even  to  the 
spider,  destroying  them  with  their  powers 
ml  stings. 

IcHTHTOLoer  (fi^m  the  Greek  Ixfivf  and 
Xoyot)  is  the  science  of  fishes,  or  that  part 
of  zoology  treatiniP  on  these  animals. 
Under  thehead  oithkts  (q.  v.l  a  general 
account  of  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of 
this  division  of  animated  nature  has  been 


given.  It  therefore  only  remains  to  pre- 
sent their  classification  acc<»ding  to  the 
latest  authorities.  The  foBo  wing  table  has 
been  airan^ed  fiom  the  last  ed&on  ciLe 
Hegnt  Awmaly  and  will  riiow  the  neat 
improvements  and  additions  that  bave 
been  made  in  iohthy<^gy  by  the  leaned 
author.  He  Jusdy  observes,  that  this  cImi 
of  animals  presents  great  difficulties  when 
it  is  vrished  to  subdivide  it  into  orden^ 
founded  on  fixed  and  obvious  chancteni 
Fishes  form  two  distinct  eeiies,  viz.,  jSil 
pnperfy  spetdang,  and  the  eftondirapfery- 
fiens  or  eartilagino%t$.  The  first  are  divided 
mto  ord^  viz. : 


Ordbr  I. 
ACANTHOPTERYGIENS. 

,    FjjiiltL 
PERCOIDEiE. 

Divigfoif  I. 

THORACIC. 

BUBDiTItlOR  I. 

Labrax,,Our. 
Lates,  Cuv. 
Ceutropomus,  Lactp. 
Graministes,  Cttv. 
Aspro^  Cuv, 
Apo^on,  Lacep. 
Oieilodipteres,  Lacqt. 
Pomatomus,  Bias. 
Ambassis,  Commers. 
Lucio-Perca,  Ocv. 
Sab-genera,  5. 

BniDiTitioR  IX. 
Serranus,  Cuv. 
Plectropoma,  C^. 
Diacope,  Cu». 
Mesoprion,  CSw. 
Acerina,  CW. 
Rypticus,  Our. 
Polyprion,  Owe. 
Centropristis,  Cut;. 
Gristee,  Cuv* 
Cirrhites,  Commen. 
Chironemus,  Cuv, 
Pomotis,  Cue. 
Centrarchus,  Ouv. 
Priacanthus,  Cur. 
DuleSyOie. 
Therapon,  Cue, 
Pelates,Oc9. 
Helotee,  Cw, 
Trichodon,  SUOer. 
Sillago,  CW^ 


Holocentrum,  ArUdL 
Myripristis,  Oat, 
Beryx,  Cu». 
Trachichtys,  Shaw, 
Sub-genera,  3. 

Division  IT. 
INGULAR. 
Trachinus,  L. 

Pinguipes^  Cw. 
Percopbis,  Cw. 
Uranoscopus^  L. 

Oivifioir  III. 

ABDOMINAL. 
Polynemus,  L. 
Sphynena,  EL 
Paralepis,  Cw. 
Mulhi8,£w 

Sab-geoera,  2. 


Oreosoma,  Cw. 
Sub-genera,  4. 


Family  II. 
Trigla,JL 
Prionotee,  Lacep. 
Peristedion,  Lacep. 
Dactylopteres,  Lactp. 
Cephalacanthes,  JExeIm^. 
Cottus,/^ 
Hemitripterus,  Cv». 
HemilepidotuB,  Cw. 
Pktyoephahis,  Cw. 
Bcorpe^ia,  If. 
Pterois,  Cw. 
Blepsias,  C^. 
Apisiee. 
AgriopeSi 
PeiolB. 

Svnanoeia,  fi{. 
MonocMitris,  EL 
Gasteroflteus,  CW. 


FamiltIIL 

SCLENOIDEj£. 
Sciftoia,  JD. 
Eque8,BL 
Hiemulon,  Cttc. 
Pnstipoma,  Cw. 
Diagnunma,  Cu». 
Lobotes,  Cw. 
Cheilodactyles,  Zioc^ 
Scolopsides,  Vw. 
Micropteies,  ixie^ 
Amphiprion,  EL 
Premnas,  Cw. 
VoxDXko&asns^  Lactp. 
DascvUos,  Cw. 
Glyphisodon,  Leegk 
Hebas. 

Sw-gcseia,  7. 


Family  IV. 

SPAROlDiE. 
Sargus,  CVti, 
Chiysophris^  Cw. 
Pagru%  Cw. 
Pagelus,Oip. 
Dentez^  Cw. 
Canthaius^  Cw. 
Boops,  Cw. 
Obkda,CWv. 


Family  V, 
MiENADEJB. 
Mena,  Cw. 
Smar^  Cw. 
Cosmo^  Lacep. 
GterreS}  Cw. 
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FAMttT  VI. 
SQUAMMIPENNiEL 
Chastodon,  L. 
Pssoua,  Ommers. 
Piiuelepterus,  Lac^, 
Dipcerodon,  CStv. 

Pempheiis,  Cwh 
Toxotes,  Cuv. 

Sub-genera,  7. 


Family  VII. 
SCOMB£R(HDiE. 
Soomber,  Zi. 
Xiphiaa»£i. 
Centronotus,  Lac. 
Rbinchobdella,  ^ 
Notacaathus,  J32, 
Seriola,  Cuv, 
Nomeus,  Cuv, 
TenmodoD,  Cuv, 
Canutx,  Cw, 
Vomen 
ZeuBjL, 
Stromaieua,  Zj. 
Seseiinu&Cuv. 
Kuitus,^ 
Coryptena,  L, 

Sub-genera,  35. 


Familt  vni. 

TiENIODEiE. 
Lepidopus,  Chuan, 
Trichiurus,  L. 
Gymnetrus,  ^ 
^tylephorus,  Sh, 
Cepola,Zf. 
Lophotes,  Gioma, 


Family  IX* 
THEUTOIDEiE. 
Sigantis,  Forsk, 
Acanthurus,  Lacep 
Prionures,  Lacep, 
Naseua,  Commtr$, 
Azinurua,  Cwv, 
Priodon,  Cuv, 
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Family  XL 
MUGILOIDEiE. 
Mugi],  L, 

Tetra^niinU)  jRtM. 
Athenna,  L, 
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Family  XIL 
GOBlOIDEiE. 

BleimiiiBy  L, 
ABarrtiichaa,  2j. 
GobiiiSylfc 
Callioiiymua,  L, 
Platyptera,  KM. 
CbiruB,  Stdler. 

Sob-genera,  15. 


Family  XIII. 

PECTORALS  PEDICU* 
LATE. 

LophiuSjL. 
Batrachufi,  BL 

Sub-genera,  3. 


Family  XIV. 

LABROIDEiC. 
LabruSyZJ. 
Xkichtbys,  Cuv. 
Ohremi&  CViv. 
SauniMfL, 

Sob-gencrtt,  15. 


'    Family  XV. 
MOUTH  ELONGATED. 
Fiatuhoriay  Xfo 
Centriscus,  1m 

Sub-genera,  4. 


Family  X. 
GILL-COVERS  PLAITED. 

Anabaa 

Polyacanthus,  KuhL 
Macropodes,  Lacep, 
Helostomus,  KuhL 
Osphromeiius,  Commert, 
Trichoppdee. 
Spirobrancbua,  Cuv, 
Ophicepfaalus,  Bl. 
vol.  VI.  45 


Order  II. 

MALACOPTERYGIENS  AB- 
DOMINAL. 

Family  I. . 
CYPRINOIDEiE. 
C3rprniu&  L, 

AnablepSyjBL 
Pceciliaf  Schn, 
Lebias,  Cuv. 
FunduJtiSy  LoMp, 
Molinesia,  Letuetir. 
CyprinodoD,  Lacep, 
Sub-genera,  10. 


Family  TI. 
ESOSES. 
£sox,L. 


Exocetua,  L, 
Monnyrus,2i. 

Sub-^nora,  10. 


Family  IIL 
SILUROIDEiE. 

Maliqpteniia,  Lacep, 
>  Aspredo,  L, 
Lcmcaria,  L, 

Sub-genera,  16. 


Family  IV. 
SALBfONOIDEiE. 
SfdmojL, 

Stemoptyz,  Hemun, 
Sub-genera,^. 


Family  V. 
CLUPEOIDEiE. 
Clupea,!^. 

OdoDtognatbua,  Lacep, 
Prifltigaster,  Cuv. 
Notopterua,  Lacqj, 
EngRuiliBy  Cuv. 
Mc^alops,  l^aoep. 
Elopa,!*. 
Butuinus,  Commer, 
ChirocentniB,  Cuv, 
HyodoD,  Lesueur, 
Eiythiimia,  Gron, 
Amia,!^ 
Sudia,  Cuv, 

Ostec^loBsum,  VandeUi 
JjdpaoBteuBy  Lacep, 
Po^pterua,  Ge^, 
Sub-genera,  4. 


Order  III. 

MALACOPTERYGIENS 

SUBBRACHIENS. 

Family  L 
GADOUOEiG. 
GaduSyL. 
Macrorua^BL 

Sub-genera,  9. 

Family  II. 
pLEURONECTOIDEiE. 
Pleuronectea,  Zi. 
Sob-genera,  6. 


Family  IIL 
DISCOBOLL 

Lepadogaster,  Gouan, 

Cyclopterus,  Xb 

Echeneis,X>. 

Sub-genera,  4. 
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Order  IV. 

MALACOPTERYGIENS 
APODES. 

MuFBenai)  Im 
SaceophiBLrynx,  MUehdL 
Gymnotus,  L. 
Gynnuunchiis,  Cw. 
LeptocephaltiSy  Pen. 
OpnidiuiDy  Jm 
Ammodytee,  L. 
Sab-gi^era,  11. 


Order  V. 
LOPHOBRANCULE. 
SyngnathuB,  L. 
Pegasus,  jL. 

Sub-genera;  3. 


-  Order  VI. 

PLECTOGNATHLB. 

FajoltI. 
GYMNODONTifi. 
DiodoEiyXi. 
TetFBodon,  L. 
Oithagoriscus,  ScA. 
Tiiodoo,  Cm* 


Family  II. 
SCLERODERMATA. 
Balistes,!^. 
OstraoioD,  2^ 

Bub-genera,  ^. 

The  secoDd  series  of  fishes, 
or  th^cartUa^mimty  is  divide 
ed  hito  two  orderB--the  atur 
riones^  or  those  with  free 
hranchuB: 

Acipenser,  Jm 


Sjpatularia,  St3&. 
CniriMBfa,  L, 

Sub-geoerm,  2. 


Order  IL 
BRANCHIiE  FIXED. 
FamiltL 
PLAGIOSTQIL£. 
Sqiialus,!^ 
Zygsna,  Cuv. 
Squatma,  Diim. 
.Pii8ti6,Xaa 


Sub-genera,  90. 


Family  n.   * 
CYCLOSTOMiE. 
Petromyzcm,  JD. 
Myxiiia,Xr. 

Sub-genera,  3. 


IcRTYOLiTE  (Greek)  means,  in  mineral- 
ogy, a  petrified  fish,  or  a  stone  with  the 
impression  of  a  fish  upon  it 

IcHTHYS  (t)^ij  Greek  for  Jisk);  a  word 
found  on  many  seaU^  rings,  lamps,  urns 
and  tombstones,  belonging  to  the  earliest 
Christian  times.  Each  character  forms 
an  initial  letter  of  the  following  words: 
'li7oo8(  Xfiffrdf  6co9  Ti^Zwr^p;  that  IS,  Jesua 
Christ,  the  Son  qf  God^  the  Savior.  The 
picture  of  a  fish  is  also  sometimes  engraved 
on  similar  woric%  having  a  mysticaJ  mean- 
ing. The  latter  may  have  merely  originated 
from  the  word  Ixfiv,  and  this  again  from 
the  initials  of  the  above-mentioned  words; 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  an- 
cient Christians  gave  to  the  image  of  the 
fish  (so  much  revered  as  a  religious  sym- 
bol among  most  ancient  nations)  a  mys- 
tical meaning,  containing  some  allusion  to 
their  religion ;  as  many  signs  and  ceremo- 
nies were  introduced  fix>m  ante-Christian 
times,  with  some  change  of  meaning.  It 
was  natural  enough  that  nations  who  ex- 
pressed aU  their  religious  and  scientific 
conceptions  symbolically,  should  adopt 
the  fish  as  an  emblem.  On  account  of 
its  immense  fertilitv,  the  fish  was  emblem- 
atical of  the  great  mictifying  poMrer  of  na- 
ture ;  and,  as  many  kinds  of  fish  indicate, 
by  certain  motions,  the  changes  of  weath- 
er, it  became  an  object  from  which  the 
priests  prophesied;  hence  it  readily  be- 
came sacred  to  them.  The  fish  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  Syrians, 'Aserrians,  FhoBni- 
cians,  and  by  the  Western  Asiatics  in  gen- 
eral 


ICOLMKILL,  or  I-COLUMB-KILL  ;  ODC  of 

the  Hebrides,  called  by  the  monkish  wik- 
ers  hfuu  Its  oripnal  name,  by  which  it 
is  still  known  in  its  vicinity,  was  48U[iiify- 
ing  idand ;  but,  St.  Columba  having  &iiid- 
eda  monpuBtery  there,  it  oame  to  m  called 
LColmdhkiU  (the  Island,  Cohimba'd  CeU). 
It  is  about  three  miles  in  length  by  one  in 
breadth,  and  is  separated  fiom  Mull  bv  a 
channel  about  a  half  a  mile  wide.  leoW- 
kill  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the  antiquarian 
for  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  religious  edi- 
fices. These  were  established,  about  the 
vear  565^  by  St  Columba,  who  left  Ireland, 
Lis  native  coundy,  with  the  intention  of 
preadung  Christianiw  to  the  Ficts.  Tiie 
remains  of  these  edinces,  almost  all  con- 
structed of  fine  sienite,  together  with 
crosses  and  sepulchral  monuoaeDt8,aretbe 
antiquities  now  extant  The  exact  date 
of  none  of  the  former  is  known,  bat  the 
church  JB  said  to  have  been  built  by  queen 
Margaret,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
11th  oentiuy.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  164 feet  long  without,  and 34  broad; 
the  body  of  the  church  is  60  feet  in 
lengtli,  uid  the  two  aisles  of  the  transept^ 
or  cross,  are  each  90  feet  long  and  18  broad 
vrithin  the  walls.  The  east  wuidow  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  woHcman- 
sliip.  In  the  middle  of  the  cathedral  rises 
a  tower,  22  feet  square,  and  between  70 
and  80  Mgh,  supported  b^  foiur  arches^  and 
ornamented  witn  bass-rehefi.  Here  are  the 
tombs  of  48  Scottish  kings,  four  kings  of 
Ireland,  eight  Norwegian  monarchs,  and 
one  king  of  France.    The  CeU  of  I  be- 
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came  the  mother  of  100  mona§teriea ;  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  Scotland  were  sent 
thither  fbr  education^  and  it  was  the  favor- 
ite sepulchre  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  kinga 
The  island  is  described  by  Mr,  Pennant, 
doctor  Johnson,  and  other  travellers. 

Icon  (tU^) ;  an  image.. — konolatrv;  ad- 
oration ofimagea — Iconockuti(q*v.) ;  break- 
era  of  images. — Jamographf;  the  repre- 
sentation ofstatues,  busts,  househokl  gods, 
mosaic  works,  and  pictures  in  water-col- 
ors. Michael  Anj^elo  and  Ursinus  were 
the  restorera  of  this  art,  which  was  carried 
£uther  by  John  Angelas  Canini  and  Ber^ 
nard  de  Montfaucon.  Canini  published 
his  Icononaphy  at  Rome,  in  16o9  (1  voL, 
4to.),  and^ontfiuicoa  the  AnJdqmUs  Ex- 
vUquSea*  The  latest  work  of  this  kind  is 
viscontFs  IconogrctpkU  jSncienne  (Paris, 
,180&— 17,  4  vo£,  4to.);  it  contahis  the 
*  portraits  of  the  pimees  and  celebrated 
men  of  antiquity.  Three  volumes  form 
the  kont^graphit  Grec^uCy  the  following 
the  leonngniMt  Bamame ;  the  fifth  vol- 
ume was  published,  in  1831,  by  A.  Mon- 
gez ;  the  sixth  volume  conclndee  the 
whole.  Also  the  IconographU  dts  ConUm- 
paramsidantis  17S9.  jusqu^d  1820,  by  Del- 
pech  (Pans,  1824, 30  numbers,  each  with 
four  portraits  and  a  fiic  simile),  has  met 
with  great  success.  The  lomiograMe  du 
Begne  emimalj  by  Cki^rin,  was  published 
iParis(18a9). 

Iconoclasts  ;  that  Christian  perty 
which  wouM  not  tolerate  images  in  the 
churches,  much  less  the  adoration  of 
them.  This  dispute  began  in  Greece,  and 
extended  fixim  thence  over  Europe ;  it  was 
most  violent  in  the  eighth  and  nin^  cen- 
turies. In  the  three  firat  centuries  after 
Christ,  the  Christians  had  no  paintings  or 
hnaffes  in  the  churches.  The  first  cause 
of  me  Christian  worahip  of  images  was, 
partly,  the  custom  of  erecting  columns  in 
honor  of  the  emperors,  with  their  staiues, 
partly  the  attempt  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  the  bishops  and  the  martyre  by  ima^ea 
In  the  ftmrtn,  and  still  more  in  the  nfth 
eentory,  they  were  placed  in  the  churches, 
yet  without  receiving  any  adoration ;  but 
m  the  sixth  centuiy,  people  began  to  kiss 
the  images,  in  token  of  respect,  to  bum 
lights  before  them,  to  offer  incense  in  hon- 
or of  them,  and  to  ascribe  to  them  mirac- 
ulous power.  Some  bishops  endeavored 
to  dissuade  Christians  fit>m  this  worship 
of  images ;  othere  tolerated  them  as  be- 
coming decorations  of  the  church ;  while 
others,  in  their  reverence  for  them,  approx- 
imated to  conmlete  idolatry.  The  Eastern 
emperor  Leo  III,  the  enemy  of  snpersti- 
tion  and  the  wonhip  of  images,  issued  an 


edict,  m  726,  tMrderinff  the  people  to  re- 
move fi:om  Uie  churc^ies  all  the  images, 
except  that  of  Christ,  and  to  abstain  en- 
tirely from  the  worship  of  them.  This 
order  occasioned  commotions,  first  in  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago;  and,  as  the 
popes  Or^iy  II  and  III  admitted  of  the 
worahip  of  imases,  and  the  emperor  Leo 
refused  to  recall  his  edict  on  tneir  com- 
mand, they  excomnumicated  him,  and  his 
subjects  in  Italy  threw  off  their  allegiance. 
Thence  arose  two  parties  in  the  Christian 
church,  namely,  the  konolatra  and  the 
lamodasUf  who  have  mutually  persecuted 
each  Gthet,  even  to  death.  Leo*s  son  and 
successor,  Constantine,  proceeded  with 
leas  rigor.  He  convened  a  conncil  at 
Constantinople  (754),  in  which  the  use,  as 
well  as  the  worship  of  images,  was  con- 
demned. Constantino's  son,  Lbo  IV,  who 
ascended  the  throne  773,  foQowed  the 
same  course ;  but  his  wife,  Irene,  caused 
him  to  be  poisoned,  in  780,  and  a  council 
at  Nice,  in  JBithynia,  Natolia,  restored  the 
worship  of  images  (786),  and  infiicted 
punishment  upon  those  who  maintained 
that  nothing  but  God  ought  to  be  worahip- 
ped.  Although  the  Greeks  and  Italians 
were  addicted  to  the  worahip  of  images, 
yet  most  Christians  of  the  West,  as  the 
Britons,  Germans,  Gauls,  did  not  follow 
their  example;  on  the  contrary,  they 
asserted  that  it  was  lawful  to  retain  im- 
ages, and  expose  them  in  the  churches, 
but  that  they  could  not  be  worshipped 
without  offending  God.  Chariemagne, 
probably  assisted  by  Alcuin,  wrote  against 
the  worahip  of  images,  and  a  council 
which  he  caused  to  be  held  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine  (7^1  confirmed  his  opinion, 
notwithstanding  tne  opposition  or  pope 
Adrian.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  contro- 
versy concerning  images  broke  out  anew 
after  the  banishment  of  Irene  (802),  and 
lasted  almost  half  a  century.  Her  suc- 
cessor, Nicephorus,  did  not,  indeed,  re- 
move the  images  from  the  churches,  but 
he  fori)ade  the  adherents  of  the  images 
firom  persecuting  their  adversaries.  Fiiml- 
ly,  the  empress  Theodora,  by  a  council 
held  at  Constantinople,  840,  restored  the 
worship  of  images  among  the  Greeks, 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  second  council, 
held,  879,  in  the  same  place.  In  the  West- 
em  Empire,  images  were  at  first  retained 
Only  to  preserve  the  memory  of  pious  men, 
but  the  worship  of  them  was  forbidden. 
This  use  of  tnem  was  confirmed  by  a 
council  summoned  by  Louis  the  Dem>n- 
naire^n  824 ;  but  this  opinion  was  ffraduaOy 
abandoned,  and  the  decision  oi  the  pope, 
which   allowed   the  worship  of  inures. 
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finely  prevailed  in  the  Western  church. 
{Sec  tke/oUowmr  article,) 

IcoNOLATRT  (from  the  Greek  il^iivj  im- 
af  e,  aud  Aar^/a^  wo»hip) ;  the  worship  or 
adoFBdon  of  images.  The  preceding  arti- 
cle shows  what  dissensions  the  worship 
of  images  has  produced  in  Christendom. 
To  Protestants,  the  respect  (whatever  it 
may  be  called)  which  the  Catholics  pay  to 
images  is  an  object  of  great  dislike :  they 
conader  It  the  breach  of  one  of  the  first 
commandmeniB  of  Christianity-^o  wor- 
ship in  the  spirit  and  in  truth---whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Catholics  sa^r  that 
malice  or  ignorance  only  can  ascribe  to 
them  the  hrathen  custom  of  adoring  imar 
ges.  Every  thing,  say  they,  depends  upon 
uie  meaning  given  to  the  word  <u2ore.  ''In 
vain,"  says  me  Catholic  writer  in  the  Die- 
Honnaire  de  TIMogiej  article  AdoraHon, 
^do  they  (the  Protestants)  maintain  that 
God  alone  ^ail  be  adored:  if  they  mean 
by  it,  honored  as  the  Sitareme  Beings  it  is 
true ;  if  they  understand  by  it,  that  he  is  the 
only  beinff  to  be  honored,  it  is  a  false- 
hood." He  thus  continues  i  ^  We  respect 
their  (the  samts')  images,  because  diey 
represent  them,  and  their  relics,  because 
they  belonged  to  them;  but  y^e  do  not 
adore  them,  if  by  adoring  is  understood 
worshiping  them  like  the  Supreme.  If 
some  CiOholic  authors,  from  a  careless  use 
of  language,  have  improperly  applied  the 
expression  odoraHon,  this  proves  nothing, 
as  our  creed  is  cleariv  exposed  in  aU  our 
catechisms."  The  Protestants  maintain, 
first,  that  ^ none  is  holy  but  the  Father;" 
and  no  gradadon  in  worehip  can  exist ;  that 
the  mass  of  men,  always  being  inclined  to 
take  the  form  oT  sign  for  the  essence,  do 
so  also  among  the  Catholics  (if  we  are  to 
suppose  the  images  were  not  intended  for 
real  worship  by  the  church),  as  all  Catho- 
fie  countries  sufficiently  prove,  by  the  un- 
restrained worship  and  miraculous  powers 
ascribed  to  imaees;  and,  thirdly,  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  '^re- 

rt"  paid  by  Catholics  to  images,  and 
shown  to  them  by  Lutherans,  ^o 
undoubtedly  respect  the  religious  paint- 
ings in  their  churches,  on  account  of  the 
subjects  represented,  but  neither  pray  be- 
fore them,  nor  kiss  diem,  nor  ascribe  mi- 
raculous power  to  them,  nor  think  them 
essential  to  religious  service.  The  Calvin- 
ists  are  still  more  rigid  than  the  Ludierans 
in  regard  to  paintings  and  simiiar  orna- 
ments in  churches. 

IcoNONzo ;  the  name  of  two  natural 
bridges  in  Colombia,  province  of  Cundi- 
namarca  (New  GnmaaaJ,  on  the  road  from 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  to  Ibaque,  south-east 


of  the  village  of  PandL  They  tnvetwe 
the  river  of  Somma  Paz,  which  runs  in  a 
narrow,  deep  vaUey,  that  would  be  inac- 
cessible, if  It  were  not  for  these  bridges, 
which  stand  one  above  the  other.  The 
most  elevated  is  925  feet  above  the  river, 
2870  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  over 
40  feet  wide,  and  is  composed  of  a  solid 
rock,  in  the  form  of  an  arch ;  its  thickness 
in  the  centre  is  seven  or  eight  feet.  The 
second  bridge  is  more  than  50  feet  below 
the  other.  It  appears  to  be  the  nesuh  of 
the  fell  of  a  part  of  the  rock  which  form- 
ed the  first.  In  the  centre  is  an  opening 
through  which  is  seen  the  abyss,  and  in- 
numerable night-birds  hovering  abora  the 
water,  which  fiills  into  a  cavern  so  daik 
that  its  sides  are  not  distinguishable. 

In.,  Ibid.  ;  abbrevTations  ofidtmy  ibideag, 
the  same  (author),  or  at  the  same  place. 

Ida  Qn  ancient  geoffraphy );  1.  a  mouBtaiB ' 
in  theTroad,  at  the  S>ot  of  which  lay  die 
ci^  of  Troy,  and  whose  declivity  towatds 
the  sea  forms  the  s^ene  of  the  femous 
events  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  Its 
southern  port  was  called  Gargana^  and 
one  of  its  highest  peaks,  Co^tlus.  On 
mount  Ida  was  a  temple  to  Cjbele,  who 
was  called  the  Idean  mother  tliaa  Mofer^ 
Here  Paris  ended  the  strife  between  die 
three  goddesses,  and  gave  to  Venns  the 
prize  of  beauty ;  here  Ganymede  was 
seized  and  carried  to  Olympus;  and  in 
^neral,  mount  Ida  was  the  scene  of  mony 
Grecian  fiibles.  It  produced  a  great  nora- 
her  of  ^es,  and  was  fiunous  filr  its  pick. 
2.  A  mountain  in  the  island  of  Crete,  or, 
more  properiy,  the  middle  and  highest 
summit  of  the  chain  which  divides  the 
island  fiom  east  to  west    The  eastern 

EWDS  called  Dietej  the  western  JLewd 
'  montesy  This  hi|4iest  peak,  particu- 
j  called  Ida  (now  Pnfon^i),  has  at  its 
foot  a  drcumference  ot  600  stadia.  Tins 
peak  terminates  in  two  rocky  sumnuts,  al- 
rapst  alwa3rs  covered  with  snow  and  ice. 
It  afibrds^  from  its  height,  a  fine  proqiect, 
and  is  covered  with  woods  of  pine,  maple 
and  cedar,  but  it  is  not  veiy  fertile.  Amrag 
the  few  plants  which  crow  upon  tfaos 
mountain  is  the  tragacofma  (goat's  thorn). 
Copious  streams  flow  down  its  ades,  and 
enrich  the  neighboring  summits.  The 
first  inhabitants  of  Crete  d  weh  in  its  caves, 
and  iron  is  said  to  have  been  first  found 
there.  Mount  Ida  is  fiunous  as  the  birth- 
place of  Jupiter.    (See  Candia*) 

InEAL ;  an  imaginary  model  of  ^perkc- 
tion.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  ideal  is  distin- 
guished fix>m  the  exact  imitation  of  reah^ 
by  avoiding  the  imperfections  which  al- 
ways disfigure  the  individual,  and  gi\in^ 
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to  each  excellenee  its  highest  perfection. 
Iniaginatioii  creates  ideals,  in  the  fine  arte, 
by  abstractions  from  individual  forms, 
separating  the  individual  and  casual  from 
the  general  and  the  essential,  and  thus 
produces  ideals  of  a  particular  kind.  If  it 
perfiMTRis  the  same  process  on  these,  asain 
abstracting  the  general  and  essential,  it 
creates  new  ideab  of  a  still  higher  kind  j 
and,  if  this  abstraction  be  carried  on  fur- 
ther, we  arrive  at  last  at  the  pure  ideal, 
i^ch  is  incapable  of  any  further  separa- 
tion and  ffencvalization— the  ideal  form  of 
the  whole  genus.  Thus  man  creates 
forms  elevated  abpve  the  real  forms  of 
nature :  we  do  not  say  above  nature  it- 
sell^  because  we  understand  b^  nature  not 
only  the  actual  appearanceaof^the  sensible 
world,  but  also  the  laws  and  prototypes 
which  tie  at  their  foundation,  and  at 
which  imagination  arrives  in  the  -wny  in- 
dicated. As  in  thousands  of  crystals  we 
do  not  find  one  which  forms  a  perfect 
mathematical  figure,  while  the  efibrt  of 
nature  to  produce  such  a  figure  is  obvious 
m  aU,  so  IS  it  vrith  the  beautiful  All  the 
individual  instances  may  be  regarded  as 
the  imperfect  attemiits  of  nature  to  produce 
a  iauluess  model  In  creating  the  ideal 
of  beauty,  man  does  not  follow,  as  some 
suppose,  the  arbitraiy  suggestions  of  fancy, 
but  strives  to  discover  and  present  the 
prototypes  of  nature.  Imagination  finds 
die  materials  of  the  ideal  in  reality,  but 
she  unites  the  separate  traits  of  the  grand 
and  the  beautiful,  dispersed  through  nature 
in  one  perfect  ideal  So,  too,  there  may 
be  ideals  of  the  hateful,  the  horrid,  the 
malignant;  fer  the  ideal  aims  merely  at 
completeness,  whether  in  the  sood  or  the 
bed,  the  grand  or  the  mean,  the  ^ceful 
or  tiie  ugly,  the  heroic  or  the  ridiculous. 
Bante  often  gives  us  the  ideal  of  phys- 
ical sufiering,  whilst  the  Koran  aims  to 
piesent  the  ideal  of  sensual  enjoyment 
The  caricature  is,  under  a  certain  point 
of  view,  an  ideal  The  characteristic, 
which  IB  feunded  on  the  deviation  of  the 
individual  form  fiom  the  generic,  is  there- 
fore opposed  to  the  ideal,  which  loses  by 
any  deviation  from  the  ffeneric  form ;  but, 
%on  the  other  hand,  the  representation 
gains  in  character,  and  thus  satisfies  the 
claims  of  the  fine  arts,  which  require  not 
only  the  beautiful  but  the  true.  Truth 
must  in  no  case  be  sacrificed  to  beauty. 
A  medium  must  therefore  be  employed, 
by  which  the  truth  may  be  represented  as 
beautiful.  This  medium  is  the  true  ideal  of 
the  imitative  arts.  Genius  onlv  can  decide 
bow  fiir  the  characteristic  anci  the  generic 
are  to  be  mingled.  (See  the  article  Copy^) 
45* 


Idealism  is  the  name  usually  given  to 
that  sjrstem  of  philosophy,  according  to 
which,  what  we  call  external  objects  are 
mere  phenomena  of  our  own  minds.  It 
originated  with  Descartes.  Malebranche 
went  a  step  farther ;  but  bii^op  fiericeley 
was  the  fam,  who  sought  to  prove  the 
non-existence  of  matter,  and  is  there- 
fore regarded  as  the  founder  of  modem  , 
idealism.    (See  BarkeUy,) 

loELER,  Christian  Lewis^  a  distinguish- 
ed German  scholar,  vtras  bom  near  Perie- 
berg,  in  Prussia,  in  1766,  was  for  some 
time  royal  astronomer  at  Berlin,  and  is,  at 
bresent,  ordinary  professor  of  philosophy. 
Ideler  compiled  a  Manual  of  the  Itaiiitfi 
Language  and  Literature  (two  volumes. 
1800—2 ;  second  edition,  1820—22),  edited 
a  Spanish  edition  of  Don  Quixote  (six 
volumes,  Berlin,  1800),  and  virrote  Histori- 
cal Investigations  concerning  the  Astro- 
nomical Observations  of  the  Ancients 
(German,  Beriin,  1806];  Inquires  into  the 
Origin  and  Meaning  or  the  Names  of  Stars 
(Berlin,  1809) ;  Manual  of  Matiiemati- 
cal  and  Technical  Chronology  (two  vol- 
umes, Beriin,  1825).  He  likewise  compil- 
ed, in  connexion  with  J.  W.  H.  Nolte,  a 
Manual  of  the  Enrlish  Language  (fourth 
edition,  1S3Q),  and  %.  Maniud  of  French 
Literature  (seventh  edition,  18251 

Idektitt,  System  or.    (See  Schdlmg,) 

Ideooiuphtc  ;  diat  way  of  writhig 
which  expresses  the  ideas  and  not  the 
sound.  Part  of  the  Chinese  characters 
are  ideographic;  os,  for  instance,  when 
the  si|pi  which  signifies  Aoiuf,  and  some 
other  sup,  expressing  a  material,  designate 
the  trade  in  which  this  material  is  made 
or  used :  this  is  ideogrtwhic  vniting.  (See 
Chinest  Language^  ana  Hierogl^htca,) 

Ides,  or  Idus  ;  with  the  Romans,  the  15th 
day  of  March,  May,  July  and  October.  In 
the  other  months,  it  was  the  13th,  owing 
to  the  variation  of  the  nones,  (q.  v.) 
These  days  were  sacred  to  Jupiter,  to 
whom  iheJUonen  dialxB  sacrificed  a  sheep. 
The  idea  were  also  sacred  to  different  dei- 
ties. The  ides  of  March,  on  account  of 
Ceesar's  death,  vras  an  aUr  dies,  and  was 
called  paricidiunL  The  senate  was  not 
allowed  to  sit  on  that  day.  (See  Ccden- 
dar.) 

Idiostncrast  (Chtek)  means  the  pecu- 
liar efllect  produced  by  certain  agents  upon 
the  bodily  fiwne ;  or  the  peculifu*,  and,  Ae- 
quentiy,  morbid  feeling  of  Hkinff  or  dislike 
which  a  person  has,  vnth  regard  to  certain 
otnects,  whether  physical  or  intellectuaL 

Idiot  (fit>m  the  Greek  UmnKy  which 
agnified  a  private  citizen) ;  one  who  took 
no  interest  m  the  general  welfare.    The 
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modem  meaning  therefore  deviates  much 
from  the  old  one. 

Idioticon  ;  a  dietionaiy  c<»ifined  to  a 
particular  dialect,  or  containing  wordff  and 

?hrases  peculiar  to  a  part  of  a  countiy. 
'here  exist  in  Germany  several  very  val- 
uable Idiatica. 

InocRASE  is  found  most  usually  in  dis- 
tinct cr3^«al8^  vndi  the  general  form  of 
short,  square  prisms..  Their  primary  form 
is  a  right  pnsm,  veitfa  square  bases;  and 
the  crys^s  yield  to  deavace  porallei  to  all 
its  planes,  with  sufficient  briUiancy  to  ob^ 
tain  incidences  ofdOPbyihe  reflecijve  go- 
niometer in  every  direction.  Lusnr^ 
vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous,  sometimes 
very  distinctly  the  latter;  color,  various 
shades  of  brown,  passing  into  leek-green, 
pistachio-green,  ohve-green  and  oD-green; 
streak,  white,  semi-transparent,  or  only 
translucent  on  the  edges.  If  viewed  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis,  the  colors  indine 
more  to  yellow ;  perpendicular  to  it^  more 
to  green ;  hardness  between  that  of  feld- 

nand  quartz ;  specific  gravity,  3.399. 
so  occurs  masenve  and  granular.  Ido- 
crase  was  first  found  among  the  lavas  of 
mount  Vesuvius,  and  hence  its  M  mane* 
Vesrman.  It  was  afterwards  discovered 
at  £ger,  in  Bohemia,  and,  being  taken  for 
a  new  mineral,  was  called  Egmm.  A  va- 
riety, resembling  egeran,  has  been  called 
ItmUefmdfrugarditt,  Another,  fiom  Tel- 
lemarken,  m  Norway,  of  a  blue  color,  and 
containing  copper,  has  been  called  cwrine, 
Idocrase  has  yielded  by  analyas  the  iollow- 
ing  results  (the  two  first  veere  obtained 
by  KJaproth,  the  third  by  count  Dunin 
Borkousky):  , 
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The  varieties  from  Vesuvius  and  from 
Fassa  in  the  Tyrol,  easily  melt  into  a  dari^- 
colored  globule.  The  localities  of  idocrase 
in  £urope  are  numerou&  In  the  U.  States, 
it  has  been  met  with,  handsomely  crystal- 
line, at  Worcester,  in  Massachusetts,  of  a 
reddish  brown  color,  like  the  egeran  of 
Bohemia ;  in  Newton,  New  Jersey,  also 
in  white  limestone,  with  blue  corunidum, 
in  large  yellowish-brown  crystals ;  and  at 
Amity,  Orange  county,  ^few  Yoric,  in 
white  Hmestone,  with  augite,  spinelie  and 
brucite. 


InoLATET.  Reaaoo  o(Hmnaiids  tit  t9 
adore  a  su]»eme,  infinite,  perfect  b^og, 
whom  we  call  God.  Idokiiy,  however, 
reveres  a  false  god,  an  idol,  a  being  whidi 
is  not  God— ^  finite  bein^instcM  of  the 
infinite.  We  learn  from  mstoiy,  that  the 
pure  idea  of  the  inexpreflsible  Godhead 
spreads  but  slowly :  for  man  always  seizes 
the  form  instead  of  the  substance,  and  is 
long  in  acquiiing  a  purely  ^nritual  coo' 
cepticm.  This  is  the  case  with  individu- 
als as  well  as  wkh  whole  nations.  Hisloiy 
teaches  us  also,  diat  the  fear  of  misfoitunes 
and  the  desire  of  hqjpinesB  have  been  ^ 
<^hief  sources  of  idolatiy.  At  first,  natural 
causes  were  unknown  to  men.  They 
could  not  explain  the  growth  of  fruit,  die 
ori^  of  heat,  of  liddt,  of  the  winds,  &e. 
Without  the  labor  of  profound  inveatiga- 
tfon,  their  imaginatioBS  created  rolos  of 
either  sex,  to  whom  they  ascribed  die 
direction  of  all  outward  events.  Thus^ 
some  revered  stais^  trees,  stones,  mrings, 
&A^  Others  gave  their  gods  bimian 
shapes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Imman 
passions,  desires  and  virants.  Thus  Mt- 
thropomorphism  (the  representatioii  of  the 
Deity  with  human  quahties,  either  actual 
or  symbolical)  took  its  origin.  Men  en- 
deavored tQ  sain  the  fevor  of  Grod,  as  th^ 
(M  that  of  their  fellow  men,  by  ofibiags 
and  provers.  Eacli  nation  had  its  partic- 
ular god,  who  was  not  the  common  fttber 
of  all  men,  but  its  own  mtelar  drvinity,  and 
80  had  every  tribe,  family,  and  even  indi- 
vidual The  image  of  this  tutelar  god  had 
its  place  in  the  house,  and  became  the  cod 
of'a  house,  of  a  man,  or  of  a  fawSfy-  Bid 
presence  and  power  were  fimited  to  the 
plaice  of  his  residence :  he  became  die 
protector  and  counsellor  of  him  by  wbom 
he  was  chosen.  The  god  of  the  hunter 
and  of  the  warrior  became  the  god  of 
hunting  and  of  wwr.  The  sod  of  the 
shepherd  took  care  of  the  heids,  and  the 
god  of  the  hu^iandraan  became  the  pa- 
tron of  agriculture  and  the  bestower  of 
fruitful  seasons.  Those  divinities  required 
particular  ministers,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
regulate  theur  worship,  to  bnng  before 
them  the  wi^es  of  noen,  and  return  their 
answers  to  the  supphimts.  Tlds  office, 
selfish  cunning  turned  to  its  own  advan- 
tage. Individuals  pretended  to  a  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  ^ods:  thus  originated 
prophecies  and  oraclea.  Many  sensible 
men,  even  in  the  most  ancient  times,  were, 
however,  convinced  of  the  foDy  of  dH  this, 
and  were  led  to  the  idea  of  one  God, 

Idombnsus  ;  son  of  Deucalion,  and 
grandson  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  beauty,  and  was 
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one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen:  he,  however, 
ooDtinued  a  firiend  of  Menelaus,  and  often 
▼isited  him  in  Lacedfemon.  WithMerion, 
he  led  the  Cretans,  in  80  ships,  to  Troy, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor. 
At  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus,  he 
quarrelled  with  Ajax  OHeus^  maintianing 
tiiat  Diomed  had  won  the  prite  in  the 
chariot  race,  while  Ajax  claimed  it  for 
Eumehis.  AchOles  ordered  them  both  to 
be  silent,  and  Diomed  asserted  that  Idome-* 
neus  had  feeble  eje-aight,  through  age, 
Whence  it  appears  that  he  must  then  have 
been  very  old.  Afler  the  coaquedt  of 
Troy,  he  embaiked  with  Nestor,  among 
the  firet  of  the  Greeke^  and,  during  tho 
voyage,  was  assailed  by  a  violent  tempest. 
To  escape  from  it,  he  made  to  Neptune 
the  nsh  vow,  that  he  would  sacrifice  to 
him  the  first  person  whom  he  riiould 
meet  rnie  storm  abated,  and  he  arrived 
happily  at  the  port;  but  the  first  person  he 
met  was  his  only  son,  who  had  heard  of 
the  arrival  of  his  father,  and  came  to  wel-* 
come  him.  Nevertheless,  Idomeneus  sac- 
rificed faun.  His  subjects,  who  feared  the 
vengeance  of  the  sods  upon  their  land  for 
such  a  deed,  rebelled,  and  drove  him  fix>m 
the  island.  He  went  to  Italy,  and  fbtmded 
the  city  of  Salentum,  where  he  introduced 
the  laws  of  Minos,  and  was  honored  as  a 
god  afier  his  death.  According  to  other 
historians,  he  was  driven  fh>m  Crete  by 
Leucus,  and  went  to  Colophon,  where  he 
died,  and  was  buried  on  mount  Cercaphus. 
Odiers,  and  especially  Diodorus,  say  noth- 
hag  of  the  vow,  but  relate  that  he  returned 
safely  to  Crete,  where  he  died  quietly, 
after  a  long  and  peaceful  reign;  that  he 
was  buried  near  Gnossus,  and  receiyed 
divine  honors. 

Idria,  a  town  in  Camiola,  in  the  Aus- 
trian kingdom  of  Illyria,  so  oelebrated  for 
its  quickmlver  mines,  lies  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  lofly  moun- 
tains, covered  by  thick  woods ;  popula- 
tion, 4139,  who  are  mostity  engi^ed  in 
mining,  or  in  occupations  connec^there- 
with.  The  valley  being  exQremely  nar- 
row, the  houses  stand  on  the  aides  of  the 
)i3l,  each  with  a  garden  annexed  to  it,  in 
which  the  miners  raise  a  few  vegetables, 
notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the 
clhnate  and  the  sterility  of  the  soiL  The 
litde  river  Idrizza,  in  winter  a  formidable 
torrent,  runs  through  the  midst.  The 
number  of  laborers,  above  and  b^w 
ground,  is  stated  at  900,  exclusive  of  up- 
wards of  300  wood-cuttera,  who  fell  tim- 
ber in  the  forests,  which  they  float  down 
the  rivers,  or  prenare  in  various  ways. 
The   annual   proauce   of   these   mines 


amounted  fbrmerly,  fer  a  conadenUe  pe- 
riod, to  fit>m  500  to  600  tons  of  quicksU- 
ver.    The  greatest  part  of  it  used  to  be 
exported  to  Spain,  whence  it  was  sent 
to  America  fer  the  amalgwnation  of  silver 
ores;  but  the  revolutions,  terminating  in 
the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
efiectuafly  interrupted  diose  dealings,  and, 
as  the  market  for  the  produce  was  dimin- 
ished, the  mines  of  Idria  were  wrought 
with  less  vigor,  and  the  amount  now  pro- 
duced is  not  more  than  half  that  above- 
mentioned.    A  great  part  of  the  qnicksil- 
vei  is  conveyed  to  Vienna  and  sold  on  the 
account  of  the  emperor.    Endand,  it  is 
said,  takes  the  largest  share.    The  mines 
of  Idria  have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  work!.    The  gal- 
leries and  adilB  are  so  neat  and  spacious, 
that  no  disagreeable  exhalation  is  percep- 
tible.   The  entranee  is  by  a  lofly,  vaulted 
cavern,  conducting  to  the  descents:  these 
are  fermed  l^  clean  stone  stejM,  which 
are  kept  in  excellent  order.    The  steps 
have  several  landing  places,  paved  with 
broad  flags^  and  proved  with  benches  to 
rest  on.    As  the  miners  proceed  deeper 
into  the  jnt,  the  passages  continue  to  be 
arched  over,  and  provided  with  steps.    In 
a  very  few  places,  the  vault  is  supported 
with  wood,  and   occasionally  the  solid 
rock  is  cut  through,  which,  of  course, 
needs  no  support    llie  ore  is  not  g£  uni- 
form richness :  some  specimens  fhmish  80 
per  cent.,  but  the  average  does  not  exceed 
oOl    The  small  quantity  of  virgin  quick- 
mlver that  is  occasionally  found,  is  ehown 
asanuity.  The  principal  shaft  is  80  feth- 
oms  in  depth.    In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  wood-work  in  the 
galleries  of  these  mines  took  fire,  and  the 
conflagration  raged  so  obstinately  as  to 
threaten  the  destruction  of  the  whole. 
The  heated,  sulphurous  exhalations  pre- 
vented the  workmen  fh>m  approaching 
the  scene  of  danger,  and  the  flames  could 
not  be  extinguished  until  the  river  was  led, 
by  an  artificial  channel,  to  discharge  itself 
into  the  mines.    The  mines  belong  to  the 
ffovemment,  and  are  wrouriit  entirely  at 
Hs  expense.  The  district  pfldria  contains 
63  square  miles,  and  10,000  inhabitants, 
who  manufecture  linen  and  laces. 
Iduna.    (S^  Mrthtm  Mfthology.) 
I.  E. ;  abbreviation  of  id  est,  l^n  for 
that  is. 
Iperten.    (See  Yverthm,) 
Iffijiivd,  Augustus  William;  a  cele- 
brated German  actor  and  dramaticwriter, 
bom  at  Hanover,  April  19,  1759.    His 
taste  for  the  theatre  manifested  itself  in  his 
infancy,  and  he  was  so  much  affected  by  the 
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repredentatktn  of  the  Rhodc^une  of  Cor- 
n^e,  that  his  parents  would  suffer  him 
to  be  taken  to  the  theatre  but  veiy  rarely. 
Nothing,  however,  could  prevent  mm  from 
indulging  his  natural  inclination ;  and  his 
fiither  haying  declared  that  he  would 
never  pemut  him  to  be  an  actor,  he  tefl 
hoDoe  privately,  and  made  his  debut  at 
Gotha,  in  1777.  The  poet  Gotter,  who 
then  resided  in  that  city,  assisted  young 
Iffland  with  his  advice.  When  this 
theatre  was  dissolved,  he  went  to  Man- 
h^im,  in  1779,  and,  in  1796,  was  invited 
to  Bcdin,  to  teke  the  direction  of  the  the- 
atre there,  and,  in  1811,  was  appointed 
seneral  director  of  all  the  royal  plays.  He 
died  Sept  22,  1814.  His  autobiogmphy 
is  in  volume  first  of  his  wortm.  He  was 
no  less  &mous  as  a  writer  than  as  an  actor. 
His  first  production  was  a  tragedy,  called 
Albert  of  Tbumeisen,  which  was  well 
received  by  the  puUic,  and  was  followed 
by  a  number  of  dramatic  pieces  for  the 
theatre  of  Manheim,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned,  the  Neighbors ;  Dau^ters 
to  be  married;  the  Act  of  Birth;  the 
Idlers;  Mr.  Musard;  be»des  translations 
from  the  French  of  Picard  and  Duval,  and 
from  the  Italian  of  Goldoni.  llie  works 
of  Iffland  are  very  numerous.  An  edition 
of  them  was  published  under  his  own 
direction,  at  Leipsic,  in  1796  (17  vols., 
8vo»).  It  comprises,  bendes  47  plays, 
memoirs  of  his  theatrical  career,  and  re- 
flections on  the  theory  of  his  art.  Madame 
de  Stac3  said  of  him,  that  there  was  not 
an  accent  or  a  gesture,  for  which  Iffland 
could  not  account  as  a  philosopher  and  an 
artist. 

I«NATius  LoTOLA.  (See  Loyola,  and 
Jesvxta.) 

loNATirs,  Saint  ;  one  of  the  ftthers  of 
the  church,  who  suffered  mar^rrdom  at 
Rome,  durinff  the  thikd  persecution  of  the 
ChristiBn&  He  was  a  Syrian,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  an  immediate  disciple  of  St 
John  the  Evangelist,  who,  in  the  67th 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  conunitted  the 
church  at  Antioch  to  his  pastoral  sup^in- 
tendence.  There  he  presided  for  upwards 
of  40  yeara,  when  the  emperor  Trajan, 
afler  his  triumph  over  the  Dacians,  entering 
the  citv,  exercised  many  severities  towards 
the  Christians,  and  summoned  the  prel- 
ate himself  before  him.  Ignatius  conduct- 
ed himself  with  such  boldness  in  the  impe- 
rial presence,  that  he  was  forthwith  sent  to 
Rome,  and  ordered  to  be  exposed  in  the 
amphitheatre  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts. 
This  dreadful  death  he  underwent  with 
much  fortitude,  having  availed  himself  of 
the  interval  between  his  sentence  and  its 


execution  to  stroiDgthen,  by  his  exhofta*- 
tions,  the  foith  of  the  Roman  convene. 
Of  his  works,  there  remain  seven  epistle^ 
edited,  in  1^15,  by  archbishop  Uaber,  re- 
published by  Coteleriua,  in  1672,  in  his 
eoHection  of  the  writings  of  the  ogomc^aetii 
fiithers,  and  again  printed,  in  1697yat  Amr 
sterdam,  with  notes,  and  the  commenta- 
ries of  Usher  and  Pearson.  An  English 
translation  of  them,  from  the  pai  of  arch- 
bishop Wake,  is  to  be  found  among  the 
works  of  that  prelate.  There  are  some 
other  letters,  of  minor  importance,  whidi 
are  generally  considered  to  have  been 
attributed  to  Itim  on  insufficient  authority^ 

loNiTfoiY  (glowinff  heat)  denotes  that 
state  of  certun  bodies^  in  which,  from 
being  exposed  to  a  hi|;fa  temperature,  they 
appear  luminoua  Two  kinds  of  igniti- 
bie  bodies  are  distinguished ;  namely,  such 
as  become  entirely  changed  by  ignition, 
as  charcoal,  sponge,  &C.,  and  such  as  re- 
tain their  former  state,a8  iron,  for  exam- 
ple. The  first  is  a  regular  combustion,  in 
which,  however,  no  eas  rises  from  the 
bodies  in  the  form  of  name.  The  second 
is  a'  mere  heat  Of  the  metab,  many 
liquefy  before  they  become  ignited;  for 
example,  lead  and  tm.  Iron,  on  the  odier 
hand,  uecomes  ignited  kmg  before  it  mdis. 
Three  stages  of  ignition  may  easily  be 
(tistinguished.  Iron,  at  about  770  degrees 
of  Fuirenheit,  becomes  brownish  red, 
which  is  the  commencement  of  ignition. 
At  a  higher  temperature,  it  becomes  red 
hot;  at  about  1(X)0  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit, it  becomes  white  hot,  and  emits  a 
very  white,  brilliant  light  If  mdualJy 
cooled,  ignition  diminishes  is  the  same 
inverse  order.  In  this  gradual  transition, 
we  perceive  all  the  difi^rent  colore  of 
light  Hence  the  Dynamists  conclude 
that  caloric,  in  ignition,  actoaDy  combines 
v^th  bodies,  and  does  not  merdy  nene- 
trate  their  pores,  as  the  atomists  isacL 

loms  Fati7I7s.    (See  JUefeor.) 

louAi^  Plan  or.  This  name  is  given 
by  the  Mexicans  to  the  articles  of  jMunfi- 
cation  and  agreement,  proposed  at  Iguak, 
February  M,  1821,  by  Iturbide,  who,  at 
that  time,  was  commander  of  the  royiJiel 
army  imder  the  viceroy  Apodaca.  The 
]^au  provided,  K  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Catholic  religion ;  2.  for  the  intimate 
tmion  of  tiie  Europeans  and  Mexicans; 
and  3.  for  the  independence  of  Mexico. 
These  articles  are  otherwise  denominaied 
ihethree^tutranUes, and  their promulAtkMi 
acconiphshed  tiie  separation  of  Mexico 
from  Spain.    (See  Rwiidt,  MexkoJj 

Iguana.  These  reptUes  are  thus  char- 
acterized by  Cuvier:  body  and  tail  cover- 
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ed  with  small  imbricated   scales;    tbe 
ridge    of   tbe   back   garnished   with   a 
row   of  spines,   or  mher   of  elevated, 
compressed   and  pointed  scales;   under 
the  throat,  a  compressed  and  depending 
dewlap,  the  edge  of  which  is  attached  to 
a  cartdajnnous  appendage  of  the  hyoid 
bone.    Tneir  thighs  are  provided  with  a 
amilar  arrangement  of  porous  tubercles 
with  the  true  lizards,  and  their  head  is 
covered  with  scaly  plates.    Each  jaw  is 
Punished  with  a  row  of  compressed  trian- 
gular teeth,  having  their   cutting  edges 
serrated ;  there  are  also  two  small  rows  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  palate.    There 
are  manv  species  described  by  naturalists, 
most  of  which  are  natives  of  tropical 
America.    They  live  for  the  most  part  on 
trees,  but  sometimes  go  into  the  water. 
They  feed  on  fruits,  seeds  and  leaves. 
The  femsde  deposits  her  eegs,  which  are 
about  the  si^e  of  a  pigeon?  eggj  in  the 
sand.    Many  of  the  ^>ecies  are  consider- 
ed as  great  culinary  delicacies  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  coimtries  in  which  they  are 
found.    The  common  iguanas  (L  tubercu- 
2aEto,  Laur.)  are  eagerly  sought,  especially  in 
the  spring.     They  are  caught  by  means 
of  a  noose  attached  to  the  end  of  a  stick. 
The  iguana,  although  formidable  in  ap- 
pearance, 19  timid  and  defenceless.    It  is 
very  active,  though,  when  it  has  taken 
refuge  in  a  tree,  it  appears  to  depend  on 
tbe  security  of  its  situation,  and  permits 
Itself  to  be  taken  by  its  pursuere.    Where 
the  noose  cannot  be  conveniently  used. 
It  is  struck  on  the  head  with  a  stick  and 
stunned.    They  attain  a  ^reat  enze,  being 
sometimes  found  five  feet  m  length.    The 
word  igwv/ia  is  said,  by  some  authors,  to 
be  derived  from  the  Indian  hiuanOj  and,  by 
others,  to  have  originated  in  the  Javanese 
word^cgiian. 

Ildefouso,  St.  ;  a  village  containing 
La  Graiya,  a  royal  palace  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  in  Old  Uastile,  built  in  a  moun- 
tainous countnr,  by  Philip  V,  in  imitation 
of  VersaillefT ;  6  miles  N.  £.  Segovia,  40  N. 
by  W.  Madrid.  Population,  4887.  The 
exterior  of  the  palace  is  not  very  magnifi- 
cent, but  the  interior  contains  a  great 
number  of  valuable  paintings,  statues, 
&c  Tbe  gardens  are  very  magnificent, 
beinff  the  cfief  ornament  The  elevation 
of  the  palace  above  the  sea  is  S789  foet, 
the  highest  royal  residence  in  Europe. 
The  casde  and  gardens  of  St  Ildefonso 
cost  about  45^000,000  of  piastres.  At  this 
place  a  peace  was  signed  between  the 
idng  of  Spain  and  the  French  republic, 
August  4, 1795. 
Ixjc  DK  F&ANCK.    (See  JVtmce,  bU  of.) 


lu  {Turkisk  for  couatry);  a  word  ap- 
pearing in  geosrapfaical  names,  as  jRcmmi* 
li  (country  of  the  Romans). 
iLiAn.    (See  Homer.) 
Ilissus;  a  rivulet  which  watered  the 
plain  of  Attica,  and.  flowed  down  fronr 
the  Hymettus  (q.  v.J,  laved  Athens,  and  was 
lost  with  the  Cepnissus  in  the  morasses. 
Ilithtia  ;  among  the  Greeks,  the  ^- 
dees  who  assisted  women  in  childbirtli. 
The  name,  which  some  have  derived  from 
the   Oriental  languages,  appears   to   be 
purely  Greek,  and   to   sigtufy  she  who 
comes.    This  goddess,  when  her  asnstance 
is  required,  comes  at  the  third  call,  and 
the  female  is  saved,    t^ausanias  says  that, 
not  for  firom  the  chapel  of  Serapis,  at 
Athens,  a  temple  was  built  to  Ilithyia, 
who,  coming  fit>m  the  Hyperboreans,  had 
assisted  Latona,  when  seized   >vith  the 
pangs  of  childbirth,  in  Delos.    The  Cre- 
tans, on  the  contrary,  believed  that  Ilithyia 
was  bom  at  Amnisus,  in  the  country  of 
Grnossus,  and  was  a  daughter  of  Juno. 
Thus  there  were  two  nithyias,who  are 
to   be    distinguished    fix>m    each   other. 
According  to  Grecian  mythology,  Jiwo, 
the  institutress  and  protectress  of  mar- 
riage, had  two  daughters — ^Hebe,  or  the 
Jure  virgin,  and  Ilithyia,  or  she  who  beai«. 
uno  therefore  could  send  or  refiise  the  as- 
nstance  of  her  daughter  Ihthyia,  and  is  of- 
ten represented  herself  as  the  iMinger  into 
light  (liucina),  as  is  evident  fix)m  the  pas- 
sage m  Terence,  Juno  Lucinoy  fer  cfem. 
According  to  Horace,  in  his  secular  ode, 
Ilithyia  and  Lucina  were  the  same.    The 
second  goddess  of  the  name  was  a  divini- 
ty regaraed,  in  Asia  Minor,  as  the  emblem 
of  the  creative  and  all-nourishing  power 
of  nature,  and  her  worship  spread  fixnn 
Media  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea 
to  Asia  Minor.    The  image  of  this  god- 
dess, in  heaven,  was  the  moon ;  on  the 
earth,  a  cow.    Her  principal  abode  was 
Ephesus,  and,  her  worship   being   con- 
founded with  that  of  the  children  of  Lato- 
sa  in  later  times,  she  became  the  Arte- 
mis of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Diana  of  the 
Romans.    The  number  of  llithyias  after- 
wards increased  to  three,  of  which  two 
were  good,  and  one  evil    All  three  were, 
at  a  later  period,  called  gtndjflidea,,  or 
goddesses  qfckUdinrih. 

Ilium,  in  ancient  geography ;  the  name 
of  two  cities,  which  are  distinct  finom 
each  other : — 1.  New  Ilium,  now  known 
under  the  ancient  name  of  Tby,  or  the 
modem  name  of  Thnaki^  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Troas,  near  the  influx  of  the 
Hellespont  into  the  Mgean  sea.  2.  Old 
Ilium,  or  the  celebfated  city  of  Troy,  so 
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called  from  Ihis,  son  of  Tioas,  mas  at- 
uated  fiurther  from  the  coast    (See  Tny,) 
lu^E-ET-ViuLiifB.    (See  D^HtrimenJL^ 
Illhianl  ISeeJSrevadosdeJumttmyBBd 

luAsoiB ;  one  of  the  U.  States ;  bound- 
ed north  by  the  tenitoiy  of  Huron,  east 
by  lake  Michigan  and  the  state  of  Indi- 
ana, south  by  me  Ohio  river,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Kentucky,  and  west  by  the 
MiflsisBipp),  which  separates  il  fit)m  the 
state  and  territory  of  Missouri.  Lat.  37*^ 
to42«3(yN.;lon.87«3(y  to9P2(yW.; 
380  miles  long,  from  north  to  south,  and 
210  miles  wide,  from  east  to  west ;  square 
miles,  58,000.  Pi^mlation,  according  to  the 
U.  States'  census  of  1830, 157,575.  and  ac- 
cording to  the  state  census  of  the  same 
year,  161,055;  There  are,  besides,  about 
5000  Indians,  chiefly  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Sacks  and  Foxes,  and  the  Pottawatamies. 
The  state  is  divided  into  48  coimties. 
The  capital  of  the  state  is  named  Vanda- 
11a.  It  is  situated  on  the  Kaskaskia  river, 
a  little  south  of  the  centre  of  the  state. 
The  other  mindpal  towns  are  Kaskaskia, 
Oahokia,  t^wardsville  and  Shawnee- 
town.  The  prin<npal  rivers,  bendes  the 
Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Wabash,  which 
bound  the  state  on  the  west,  south  and 
east,  are  the  Illinois,  Kaskaskia,  Litde 
Wabash,  Big,  Muddy  and  Rockv  rivers. 
The  sources  of  the  Illinois  and  Rocky 
rivers  are  near  those  of  the  streams  which 
empty  into  Michigan  lake,  and  the  coun- 
tiy  is  so  flat  that,  in  the  wet  seasons,  the 
waters  of  the  rivers  unite,  so  that  boats 
pass  through  them  fit>m  the  Mississippi  to 
the  lake.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a 
canal,  which  shall  unite  the  permanently 
uavii^le  parts  of  the  Illinois  with  lake 
Michigan,  and,  to  promote  this  object,  a 
large  grant  of  land,  lying  upon  the  route 
of  the  proposed  canal,  has  been  made  by 
congress.  The  southern  and  middle  parts 
of  the  state  are  for  the  most  part  level. 
The  banks  of  the  Illinois  and  Kaskaskia, 
in  some  places,  present  a  sublime  and 
picturesque  scenery.  Several  of  their 
tributarv  streams  have  excavated  for 
themselves  deep  and  friditful  ^Ifs,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  luiskaskia,  whose 
banks,  near  the  junction  of  Big  Hill 
creek,  present  a  perpendicular  fit>nt  of 
solid  limestone  140  feet  high.  The  north- 
western part  of  the  territory  is  a  hilly, 
broken  counny,  though  there  are  no  high 
mountains.  The  clunate  is  not  materiaOy 
diflerent  from  that  of  the  same  latitudes 
in  the  Atlantic  ^ates.  The  low  and  wet 
lands,  in  the  southern  part,  are  unhealthy. 
The  cold  of  winter  is  sometimes  extreme- 


ly severe.  Tlie  soil  has  been  divided  into 
six  distinct  kinds  :*— 1.  Bottom  lands,  bear- 
ing a  heavy  growth  of  honey  locust,  pe- 
can, black  n^nt,  beach,  sugar  maple, 
buckeve,  pawpaw,  grape  vkiee^  &c. 
This  land  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  ia 
found,  in  mater  or  less  quantities,  on  all 
the  considerable  riverk  It  is  of  inex- 
haustible fertility,  and  is  annually  cuid- 
vated  vrithout  manure.  3.  Newly-formed 
land,  found  at  the  mouths  and  confluences 
of  rivers.  It  produces  sycamore,  cotton 
wood,  water  niaple,  water  ash,  elm,  wil- 
low, oak,  &C.  There  are  many  thousand 
acres  of  this  land  at  die  mouth  of  the 
Wabash,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ohio  vrith  the  MississimM.  It  is  annually 
inundated,  and  is  unhealthy.  3.  Dry  prai- 
ries, approaching  the  rivers  and  bordaiog 
on  the  bottom  umd,  from  30  to  100  feet 
higher,  and  flx>m  1  to  10  miles  vride. 
These  prairies  are  destitute  of  trees, 
except  where  they  are  intersected'  by- 
streams  of  vniter  and  occasional  tracts  of 
woodland.  It  has  been  estimated  that  as 
much  as  .two  thirds  of  the  whole  state 
consists  of  open  prairie.  The  dry  prairie 
has  a  black  rich  soil,  weH  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  agriculture,  and  is  covered 
vnth  rank  grass.  4.  Wet  prairie,  found 
remote  fipom  streams,  or  at  their  sources. 
This  is  generally  cold  and  unproductive, 
abounding  with  swamps  and  ponds,  cov- 
ered with  tall  grass.  5.  Land  covered 
with  timber,  moderately  hiUy,  well  water- 
ed, and  of  a  rich  soil.  6.  H&ls  of  a  sterile 
soil,  and  destitute  of  timber,  or  covered 
with  stunted  oaks  andinnes.  The  pre- 
Tailmg  forest  tree  in  UliiMis  is  oak,  of 
which  as  many  as  13  or  14  difl^nt  spe- 
cies have  been  enumerated.  Honey  lo- 
cust, black  walnut,  mulberry,  plum,  sugar 
maple,  black  locust,  dm,  oass  wg^ 
beach,  buckeye,  hackbeny,  coffee  nut, 
sycamore,  spice  wood,  sassafras,  hbdc 
flind  white  haws,  crab  apple,  wild  cben^, 
cucumber,  and  pawpaw,  are  found  m 
their  consenial  soils  throughout  the  terri- 
tory. White  pine  is  found  on  the  head 
branches  of  the  Illinois.  On  the  Safine 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Ohio^  are  sak 
springs,  fitmi  which  sah  is  manuftctured 
at  a  cheap  rate.  About  300,000  biehds 
of  salt  are  made  here  aimually.  At  Ga-. 
lena,  on  Fever  river,  near  the  north-west- 
em  comer  of  the  state,  are  very  rich  lead 
mines,  firom  which  great  quantities  of  thflt 
metal  are  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pense. Hie  working  of  these  mines  was 
begun  in  the  year  1831.  In  1834,  there 
were  made  175^ lbs.  of  lead;  in  183S, 
664,530  lbs.-,  in  1896,  958,849  Iba.;  in 
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1837,  5A83J80  Ibi.;  in  1838,  11,105,810 
lbs.;  in  1829,  13,343,150  Uw.;  and  im 
1830,  8fiSQfi9&  Iba  The  diminution  in 
the  quantity  made  in  1830,  compared  with 
the  produce  of  the  preceding  ^ear,  was 
occaiioned  by  the  great  reduction  in  the 
price  of  lead.  The  quantity  of  lead  re- 
ceived by  theU.  States,  in  1830,  fhmi  the 
rnmers,  for  rent&  was  504^14  lb&  The 
chief  iHPoduce  of  the  state  is  Indian  com) 
wheat,  and  the  other  agricuhund  produc- 
tioiis  of  the  Northern  States.  A  few  &mi- 
Ues  emigrated  fiom  Canada  about  the  year 
1720,  am  settled  at  Kaskaskia  and  Caho- 
ida,  where  their  descendants  still  remain. 
in  1800,  the  whole  population  of  the  ter- 
ritoiy,  which  now  forms  the  state,  exclu- 
sive  of  Indians,  was  215.  In  1810,  the 
population  was  12;282;  in  1820,  55,211; 
and  in  1830, 157,575,  of  whom,  at  the  la^ 
named  date,  1653  were  free  blacks,  and 
746  slayes.  The  territoiy  of  Illinois  was 
formed  into  a  state,  and  admitted  into  the 
Union,  in  1818.  The  constimtion  pro- 
Tides  that  no  more  slaves  shall  be  admit- 
ted into  the  state.  The  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting 
of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representa- 
tives. The  senators  are  choseQ  for  pe- 
riods of  four  years,  and  the  representa- 
tives for  two  years.  The  executive  power 
is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  chosen  for 
fbiu-  years,  and  is  ineKgible  for  the  next 
succeeding  four  years.  There  is  a  su- 
preme court  established  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  there  are  inferior  courts  estab- 
liahed  by  the  general  assembly.  The 
ju^ees  are  aJM)oin(ed  by  the  assembly,  and 
hold  their  omces  during  good  behavior,  or 
till  removed  by  the  ffovenior,  on  the  ad- 
dress of  two  thirds  of  each  branch  of  the 
general  assembly.  One  section  of  land,  in 
each  township,  amounting  to  a  thirty-dxth 
part  of  die  township,  is  granted  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools;  and  three  per  cent  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  U.  States'  lands  sold 
withm  die  state,  is  appropriated  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning,  of  which  a 
sixth  part  is  required  to  be  oesiowed  on  a 
c<d]ege  or  univemty.  A  fhrther  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  a  universitv  by 
the  mnt  of  two  townships  of  land  by 
the  U.  State&  A  college  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Jacksonville,  which  is  yet  in  its 
inftncy.  It  is  pnmosed  to  extend  the 
national  road  from  Indianopolis  to  Van- 
dalia,  and  thence  to  St  Louis. 

Illinois  ;  a  river  fornied  by  the  junction 
of  the  Theakiki  and  Plein,  in  the  north- 
west part  of  In^ana,  in  latitude  41^  48^  N. 
It  passes  into  IlKnois,  pursues  genendfy  a 
floiub-westeriy  direction,  and  flows  into 


the  MifiBisaippi,  21  miles  above  the  Bfis- 
sourL  It  is  upwards  of  400  yards  wide  at 
its  mouth,  and  is  about  400  ntiles  long 
ftom  its  junction  to  the  Mississippi,  and  is 
of  easy  navigation.  It  has  a  very  gentle 
current,  unlnt)ken  by  falls  or  rapidS,  and 
passes  through  a  flne  countiy.  The 
Plein,  its  northern  head  branch,  interlocks 
with  the  Chicago,  which  flows  into  lake 
Michi^.  A  canal  has  been  projected 
to  umte  the  head  watera  of  the  dlinois 
with  lake  Michigan,  and  thus  connect  the 
Mississippi  and  me  great  lakes. 

Illuminati  ^viz.  the  enUgkUned)',  a  - 
secret  society^  founded  1776,  by  Adam 
Weishaupt,  professor  of  law  at  Ingolstadt, 
for  mutual  assistance  in  attaining  a  higher 
degree  of  morality  and  virtue.  It  con- 
tained, in  its  most  flourishing  condition, 
2000  members,  amon^  whom  were  in- 
dividuals of  distinguished  talents  and 
high  rank.  The  constitution  and  organi- 
zation were  taken  pardy  from  the  Jesuits, 
and  pardy  frotn  the  masons.  By  order 
of  the  Bavarian  government  (1784)  the 
society  was  dissolved.  The  society  had 
no  iimuence  whatever  on  the  French 
revolution,  as  has  often  been  said. 

lLLnMii7ATlN6.  (Soc  MoHuacHpts,  lUU" 
mmated.) 

Illtru.  The  Illyiians,  a  nation  of 
kindred  origm  with  the  ancient  Thracians 
(mingled  with  Greeks,  Phcenicians,  Sicil- 
ians and  Celts),  were  spread  over  the 
whole  coast  on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic, 
the  neighboring  islands,  and  Western 
Macedonia  as  fin*  as  Epirus.  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia,  took  ^m  them  the  part 
of  theu-  country  extending  from  Mace- 
donia to  the  river  Driiuus  (now  Drino], 
and  niyria  (Illyiicum,  Illyrica)  was  divid- 
ed into  Illyrica  Qrmca  and  Baibara.  The 
former  (modem  Albania)  was  incorporat- 
ed with  Macedonia.  It  contained  I>fr- 
rachium.(Durazzo),  fbnneriy  Epidamnus, 
where  the  Romans  commonly  embarked 
for  Italy,  and  Apollonia,  a  Greek  com- 
mercial city  of  some  importance,  with  an 
acadertiy.  The  latter  division  extended 
from  the  river  Arsia  (now  Arsa),  in  Istria, 
to  the  Drinius^  and  was  divided  into  Ja- 
pydia,  libumia  and  Dahnatia.  This 
province  obtained  distinction  in  the  histo- 
ly  of  the  Roman  emperors,  several  of 
whom  were  bom  here.  Piracy  was  one 
of  the  principal  means  of  subsistence  of 
the  Illyrians,  whose  kings,  therefore,  were 
fiequentiy  embroiled  in  quarrels  with  the 
Romans,  which,  at  last,  ended  in  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Illyrians,  under  their  king 
Teuta,  228  B.  0.  The  savage  race 
sought,  indeed,  fi;om^ime  to  time,  to  shake 
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off  their  chains;  but  hemg  beaten  by  Cee- 
sar,  and  greatly  enfeebled  by  Ai^gustus^ 
GeimanicuSy  and  Tiberius^  the  countnr  at 
last  became  ii  Romaa  province,  ana,  as 
such,  held  a  high  rank.  The  name,  to 
which,  in  the  fourth  century,  was  added 
the  epithet  of  magnum  (great),  inchided 
ahnoet  all  the  Roman  proTinces  situated 
in  the  East  At  the  division  of  the  Ro- 
man emphpe,  Illyria  fell  to  the  empire  of 
the  West,  but,  upoaits  ovenhrow,  m  476, 
it  came  to  the  emperor  of  the  Elast.  In 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  centuty,  Sclavo- 
nian  colonists  from  Russia  and  Poland 
settled  there,  and  soon  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering themselves  independent  of  the 
weak  Byzantine  government.  Thus 
arose  the  small  kingdoms  of  Dalmatia 
and  Croatia.  In  1030,  the  emperois  did, 
indeed,  reconquer  these  provinces,  but,  20 
years  afterwards,  they  regained  their  inde- 
pendence. In  1090,  the  Venetians  and 
Hungarians  also  made  themselves  masters 
of  a  small  part  of  lUyria.  In  1170  arose 
the  Rascian  kingdom,  from  which,  200 
years  later,  that  of  Bosnia  w9b  formed. 
Dalmatia,  at  tot,  was  taken  by  Venice, 
but,  in  1270,  the  nreater  part  of  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Hungarians,  who  pene- 
trated to  the  Black  sea.  .  Both  they  and 
the  Venetians  lost  neariy  all  these  con- 
quests to  the  Turks ;  n>r  the  Venetians 
retained  only  a  small  part  of  Dalmatia, 
while  HungaiY  kept  possession  only  of 
Sclavonia,  and  a  part  of  Croatia.  The 
peace  of  Compo-rormio,  October  17, 
1707,  brought  Venetian  Dalmatia,  and  its 
idands  as  far  as  Cattaro,  under  the  do- 
minion of  Austria.  Twelve  years  later, 
Old  lUyricum  was  aeain  restored.  "  The 
circle  of  Villach,  Carinthia,  what  was 
formerly  Austrian  Istria,  Fiume  and  Tri- 
este, the  lands  k;now^  by  the  name  of  the 
IaUotqU^  and  all  that  remains  to  us  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Save,  Dabnatia,  and  its 
islands,  shall  bear  the  name  of  the  Mbnian 
promnces^*  Such  was  the  decree  of  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  October  14, 
1809.  This  state  of  things  lasted  *  15 
months,  duritu;  which  Illyria  received 
an  addition  of  650  square  miles,  l)y  the 
junction  of  a  part  of  Italian  Tyrol, 
ceded  by  Bavaria;  when,  April  15, 1811, 
appeared  a  decree  of  the  French  empe- 
ror, definitively  organizing  the  lUyrian 
provinces  in  their  military  and  financial 
concerns.  The  countiy,  independently 
of  its  great  commercial  cities  and  sea- 
ports, which  were  vety  imponant  to  the 
navy  of  an  empire  such  as  that  of  France 
was  to  be,  haa  peat  internal  resources. 
Since  1815^  Dlyna  has  been  on  Austrian 


kingdom,  and,  tiwether  wiA  the  •epawte 
kingdom  of  DaUnatia.  (q.  v.),  the  cbiaf 
support  of  the  Austrian  navy.  In  1625, 
the  circle  of  Ckgenfurt,  the  territoiy  of 
Carinthia,  together  with  the  province  of 
Laybach,  were  ii^eorporated  with  IDyria. 
The  Illyrian  littorale,  once  18S25,'  in- 
cludes, together  with  the  conmierctai  dis- 
trict of  Trieste,  two  circles— 4hooe  e£ 
G6rtz  and  Istria.  The  Istrian  govern- 
ment has  its  seat  in  MitteriHiK  The 
kingdom  of  lUyiia  contains  9,1&  vfome 
miles,  with  35  cities,  59  market  towu^ 
7891  viHages,  and  897,000  inhiihifii^ 
mostly  Sclavonians,  M orlachians  end 
Germans.  The  people  are  most^  mde 
and  warlike.  (See  Aaitria,)  The  gpven- 
ment  is  divided  into  two  bomchefl^  one  of 
which  has  its  seat  at  Laybach,  capital  ef 
the  kingdom,  the  other  at  TriealR.  (See 
Russell's  Traeds  in  Germtauf,) 

iMAoiNATioif ;  the  ftcultj  of  the  mind 
which  forms  images  or  representadow  of 
tilings.  It  acts  either,  in  presenting  im- 
ages to  the  mind  of  things  witiiout,  or  by 
reproducing  those  whoee  originals  «« 
not,  at  the  nMiment,  present  to  dbe 
mind  or  the  sense.  We  therefi>ve  dJBlm- 
ffuish — (1.)  ori^al  inMiginatiop,  ot  the 
niculty  of  formmg  imaces  of  things  in  the 
mind— that  is,  the  facuky  which  produces 
the  picture  of  an  object  which  Uie  namd 
perceives  l^  the  actual  impresam  of  the 
object— fixmi  the  (2.)  reprodudiTe  imafi- 
nation,  or  the  ftcul^  which  reoalls  mo 
image  of  an  object  m  the  mind  without 
the  presence  of  the  object.  Besides  the 
power  of  fonning,  preserving  and  recall- 
mg  such  conceptions,  the  imaginarion  has 
also  the  power  (dL)  to  comhine  ditiSsrent 
conceptions,  and  thus  create  new  images. 
In  this  case,  it  operates  invohmtaiily,  ao- 
cotding  to  the  laws  of  the  associatiQn  of 
ideas,  when  the  mind  is  abandoned  to  the 
ciurent  of  ideas,  as  in  waking  dreaon  or 
reveries.  The  assodadon  (of  ideas  as 
either  directed  to  a  definite  oligect  by  the 
understanding,  or  it  operates  only  in  sub- 
jection to  the  general  laws  of  the  under- 
standing. In  the  fi>mier  case,  the  imag- 
ination IS  confined ;  in  the  latter,  its  opera- 
tions are  fireoi  but  not  lawless  the  gen- 
eral law  of  tendency  to  a  definite  ead 
fixmff  Hmits  to  its  action,  widiin  whkh  it 
may  have  fi-ee  pfan%  but  whieh  must  not 
be  overstepped.  The  firee  and  yet  regu- 
lated action  of  the  Imagination  alone  can 
give  birth  to  the  productions  of  the  fine 
arts.  In  this  case,  it  fbrms  images  accoid- 
ing  to  ideas.  It  composes,  creates,  and  is 
caDed  the  poetical  ficit^.  From  the 
twofi)ld  action  of  me  imagination,  we 
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may  distinguish  two  spheres,  within 
which  it  mo^es — tlie  prosaic  and  the  po- 
etical In  the  former,  it  presents  subjects 
on  which  the  understandimr  operates  for 
the  common  purposes  of  me.  Here  it  is 
restricted  by  the  definite  object  for  which 
we  put  it  in  action.  In  the  latter,  it  gives 
lif^  to  the  soul,  by  a  firee,  yet  reffulated  ac- 
tion, elevates  the  mind  by  ideu  creations, 
and  representations  above  common  reali- 
ties, and  thus  ennobles  existence.  Imr 
agination  operates  in  all  classes^  all  ages, 
aB  situations,  all  climates,  in  the  most  ex- 
alted hero,  the  profound  thinker,  the  pas- 
aonate  lover^  m  joy  and  gtie^  in  hope 
and  fear,  and  makes  man  truly  man. 

iMAif,  Imamobe,  IiiAif;  a  class  of 
Turkish  priests.  It  is  necessary  that  they 
should  have  studied  in  Turkish  ^schools, 
but  their  acquisitions  are  generally  limited 
to  the  power  of  reading  the  Koran,  and 
an  entbusiafitic  gesticulation.  They  at- 
tend in  the  dsmamis  and  mosques,  call 
the  people  to  prayer  from  the  minarets, 
perform  circumcisionj  &.c.  They  are  cho- 
sen by  the  people,  and  confirmed  b^  the 
secular  authority,  i^ider  whose  jurisdic- 
tion th^  also  are  in  criminal  and  civil  af- 
fiurs.  Liecclesiasticid afiairs^they  ai^e  in- 
dependent, and  are  not  subject  to  the 
mufti,  though  he  is  the  supreme  priest. 
They  may  quit  theur  office  and  reenter  the 
lay  order.  They  are  distinguished  by  a 
wider  turban,  of  a  different  form  fix>m 
the  common  ones,  and  by  their  deeveji. 
They  enjoy  some  privileges,  and  cannot 
be  put  to  death,  wiuiout  iSsmg  stripped  of 
tbeur  ecclesiastical  dignity.  A  Turk  loses 
his  hand,  and  a  Cbnstiau  his  life,  if  he 
beats  an  iinan.  The  sultan,  as  chief  of 
aU  ecclesiastical  a£&irB,  has  the  title  of  waan. 

iBfARSTfii,  in  Turkey;  houses  where 
boys  at  schools,  and  students  of  the  col- 
leees,  and  the  poor,  receive  their  dinner. 
T%e    Mohammedan    government    have 

rit  large  sums  fer  the<  establishment  of 
imarethis.  In  C<nistantinq>le|  30,000 
people  are  said  to  dine  in  them  diuly. 

Imaus  ;  the  ancient  name  of  the  Uim- 
aknra  mountains,  (a.  v.) 

IMBERT,  Bartholomew,  an  ingenious 
French  writer,  was  bora  in  1747,  at 
Nismea  He  was  the  author  of  several 
compositions  of  merit,  both  in  prose  and 
veise,  which  obtained  a  high  degree  of 
popularity.  Of  these  tlie  one  most  favor- 
ably received  was  a  poem  which  has  for 
its  subject  the  judgment  of  Paris.  His 
faUes,  written  in  the  manner  of  Fontaine, 
are  less  esteemed.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  some  successful  dramatic 
pieces,  and  of  a  novel  entitled  Lts  Egartr 
VOL.  VI.  46 


mem  dt  VAmxntr,  He  died  of  an  attack 
of  fever,  m  1790. 
Imbezzling.  (See  IlmhexzUmefd,) 
Ibimersion.  (bee  OccuUaJtion,) 
Immortalitt  ;  the  condition  of  that 
which  is  not  subject  to  death.  Immor- 
tality has  A  beginning,  and  thus  differs 
fi-om  eterni^,  which  has  neither  begin- 
ning nor  end.  Eternity  is  an  attribute  of 
Giod  \  immortality  of  some  of  his  crea- 
tures, ^  for  instance,  of  the  soul.  The 
dogma  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
very  ancient  It  is  connected  with  almost 
aU  relijcdoxis,  though  under  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  conceptions.  By  the  immortality 
of  Uie  soul,  we  uuderBtaAd  the  endless 
continuation  of  our  pensonality,  our  con- 
sciousness and  vrill.  Philoso^ers  have 
endeavored,  in  difier^t  ways,  to  prove 
the  immortality  of  the  soul— the  anchor 
of  man's  hope  amid  the  storms  of  life— 
in  modern  times,  particularly,  from  the 
immateriality  of  the  souL  onx  this  im- 
materiality is  not  susceptible  of  rigorous 
proof,  and,  if  it  were,  it  would  only  fol- 
low that  the  soul  need  not  perish  witli  the 
death  of  the  body.  It  might  still  pass  in- 
to a  state  of  unconsciousneass,  as  in  a  deep 
sleep  and  a  swoon,  a  state  little  better  than 
anmhiiation ;  y«t  the  idea,  that  the  disso- 
lution of  the  body  involves  the  annihilation 
of  existence,  is  so  cheeriess,  so  saddening, 
that  Uie  wisest  and  best  of  men,  of  all 
ages,  have  rejected  it,  <md  all  civilized  na* 
tions  have  adopted  the  b^ef  of  its  con- 
tinuation after  death,  as  one  of  the  main 
points  of  their  religious  faith.  There  are 
so  many  reasons  to  render  it  probable, 
which  are  as  convincing  to  most  men  as 
any  strict  proof  could  be,  that,  with  most 
nations,  the  beUef  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  as  clear  and  firm  as  the  belief 
in  a  Ood. ;  in  fiu^t,  the  two  do^as  are  in- 
timately connected  in  the  nunds  of  most 
men.  The  hope  of  immortality  must  be 
considered  a  religious  conviction.  Reason 
commands  man  to  strive  fer  continued 
perfection.  Th»  duty  man  cannot  relin- 
(|uisl),  without  abandoning,  at  the  same 
Ume,  his  whole  dignity  as  a  reasonable 
being  and  a  free  agent  He  must,  there- 
fere,  expect  that  a  continuation  of  his  bet- 
ter part,  as  tlie  necessaiy  condition  for  his 
progress  in  perfection,  vnll  not  be  denied  to 
him.  Hetice  the  behef  in  immortality  be- 
comes intimately  connected  with  our  belief 
in  the  existence  and  goodness  of  God.  The 
perfection  at  which  man  aspires,  depends 
on  the  continuance  of  his  individuality ; 
and,  therefore,  he  is  hardly  more  startled 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  nrntarialist,  who  de- 
nies all  difierence  between  the  mind  and 
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the  body,  than  by  tbe  opinion  wbioh 
mainrwinR  thia  aiier  d^ath  the  soul  of  man 
ioste  its  uufividuality,  and  is  absoibed  in 
the  univenal  spirit.  The  noblest  feelings 
are  called  into  exercise  by  objects  which 
afiect  man  as  an  individual  Love  cannot 
exist  withoat  iqdividual  objects  of  afieo- 
tion ;  and  man  tiranbles  at  the  idea,  that 
the  purest  enioyments  of  which  be  can 
conceive,  shall  perish  by  the  extinction  of 
his  individual  natuie.  The  proofi  of  im- 
moitahty  which  the  Scriptures  afford,  are 
familiar  to  our  rsadets.  The  views  of 
man,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  future 
existence,  are  chiefly  influenced  by  his 
ideas  of  the  relation  of  the  body  to  tbe 
souL  As  soon  as  man  begins  to  x)beerve 
the  peculiar  operation  of  the  soul,  tbe 
idea  of  its  existence  afler  death  arises,  and 
is  supported  by  the  emodons  of  hope  and 
fear,  hj  many  ine^licable  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  even  by-  illusions.  At  first, 
this  continuation  of  its  existence  is  con- 
ceived of  in  connexion  with  that  of  the 
body,  and  with  a  state  of  being  not  essen- 
tiall  V  different  finom  the  present,  m  wiiich 
the  honter  shall  renew  his  chase,  and  his 
corporeal  isenses  shall  have  their  accus- 
tomed gradficadcMis.  This  perhaps  is  the 
reason  of  the  carefhl  {weservation  of  dead 
bodies  at  an  eariy  period.  Subseauently, 
a  new  and  mora  fiUely  organized  body  is 
conceived  o(  or  the  soul  is  represented  as 
of  a  more  aerial  substance  (hence  the 
name  of  spirit,  air  or  hreatk,  is  commonly 
used,  in  the  more  ancient  languages,  to  de- 
note the  souJh  or  as  a  shadow,  which,  be- 
ing separated  fhmi  the  body  by  death, 
continues  its  existence  by  itself;  In  this 
case,  the  life  after  death  is  atso  considered 
as  a  shadow  of  the  present,  as  in  die 
Greek  mythok^.  Whilst  the  life  of  the 
Soul  was  conceived  of  as  connected  with 
the  earthly  body,  or  with  a  new  and  ethe- 
real body,  it  became  necessary  to-assian  a 
distmct  place,  different  fix>m  that  in  which 
we  live,  for  its  habitation.  The  invisible 
worid  is  oonceaved  of  by  most  nations,  at 
first,  as  subtenanean.  In  a  more  advanc- 
ed stage  of  the  progress  of  mankind,  the 
imagination  attributes  changes  of  condi- 
tion to  the  future  life,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  metempsychosis,  or  the  progress  of  the 
.  mind,  in  oimrenc  stages,  is  now  formed. 
(Bee  TiwundfraHon  of  SouU.)  The  be- 
fief  in  apparitioiM,  in  conjurations  of  the 
dead,  and  the  influence  oi  the  dead  upon 
the  livhijr,  is  intimately  connected  vrith 
thebeli^in  immortality.  Hie  concep- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  departed  depe^- 
ed,  of  course,  upon  the  state  of  civilization, 
Aod  what  was  eonsidered  as  perfection 


here,  was  believed  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 
after  life,  whether  this  perfection  were 
skiU  in  hunting,  or  the  intellectual  enjoj- 
nflent  of  knowledge.  It  was  also  natural, 
that  the  after  life  should  be  considered  as 
standing  in  connexion  with  this ;  and  thus 
morality,  as  well  as  the  belief  in  the  jus- 
tice of  (he  Ruler  of  man's  destiny,  created 
the  belief  of  a  retribution  alter  deadi, 
which  has  also  been  considered,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  dvilization,  in  aHpooEi- 
ble  gradations,  from  the  coarsest  bodily 
pain  to  the  intellectuid  pain  of  exclusion 
nom  the  presence  of  God  ;  hence  natu- 
rally ai'ose  the  idea  of  places  where  this 
retribution  was  accomplished — hdl  and 
heaven.  This  idea  of  a  state  o€  retribu- 
tion, seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  no- 
tion of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Connected  with  the  belief  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  is  the  behef  in  a  stacs 
where  souls  are  purified  after  death,  as 
existing  among  the  Egyptians  and  tbe 
Cathohcs.  (See  Purgatory,)  No  reBgioa 
teaches  so  pure  a  state  or  the  soul  aftor 
this  life,  as  the  Christian,  according  to  the 
gospel  Of  the  many  works  which  have 
treated  of  this  importimt  suUect,  we  may 
mention  one  by  an  eminent  German  nat- 
uralist, J.  H.  F.  von  Autenrietfa,  U^ar  den 
Menicjien  %md  ktxnt  B(^lnang  txner  Jbrf- 
dmur  vom  Stan^^p^ioiktt  dea  JYaiurfbr9€ktr$ 
(On  Man  and  his  Hope  of  Immortafinr,  as 
deduced  from  the  Light  of  Nature)  (Tu- 
bingen, 1815).  The  Pentateuch,  as  many 
the^ogians  believe,  contains  nothing  rela- 
tive to  a  future  life.  The  rewaras  and 
punishments  which  Moses  proposed,  are 
all  temporal,  and  the  latter,  he  threatens, 
will  be  extended  even  to  the  third  and 
fourth  cenerations,  but  not  to  a  future 
state.  The  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment seem  to  show  that  the  Jews  had  no 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  uniil 
afler  they  had  become  acquiunted  vrith 
the  doctnnes  of  the  East  in  the  Baby  lonteh 
captivity,  previous  to  which  they  seem 
either  not  to  have  believed  in  it  at  all,  or 
to  have  held  ^  return  of  the  soul  to  the 
Supreme  Spirit,  as  Solomon,  for  instance, 
teaches.  The  Pythafforeans  and  Stoics 
held  this  doctrine,  as  likewise  several  fe- 
vers of  the  church.  In  Maccid)ees,  written 
long  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  sotu,  and 
a  state  of  retribution,  is  exfressed  in  poa- 
tive  terms.  The  fnnamigration  of  tbe 
soul,  believed  by  the  Pythagoreans,  was 
not  adopted  by  me  Stoics.  Epictetus  says, 
**  You  do  not  go  to  a  place  of  pain :  you 
return  to  the  source  fiom  which  you 
came— 10  a  delijgfatiUl  reunion  with  your 
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primitive  elementB  ;  there  is  do  Acherofi, 
no  Tartarus,  no  Cocytus,  no  Pbi^thon.'* 
Seneca,  Epicurus  and  Democntus  also 
teach  the  same.  The  Peripatetics  adopt- 
ed the  same  doctrines  but  their  founoer 
considered  death  in  a  less  consoling  light 
"Death,"  says  Aristotle,  "is  the  most  ter- 
rible of  all  thinss  ;  it  is  the  end  of  our 
existence,  and  after  it,  man  has  neither  to 
expect  good  nor  to  f^  evil."  In  1794, 
the  French  people  passed  a  decree,  ac- 
knowledging the  iramortahty  of  the  soul, 
and  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being. 

IiiPALEMEffT  (Irom  palusy  Latin,  a 
stake) ;  the  putting  to  death  by  thrusdng 
a  stdce  through  the  body,  the  victim 
beinff  left  to  perish  by  lingering  torments, 
which  sometmies  last  fbr  days,  and-aie 
aggravated  by  a  feverish  tiurst  This 
manner  of  Innicting  death  was  known  to 
the  Romans,  though  not  practised  by 
them.  It  is  used  by  the  Tuiica,  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  Christians  who  say  any 
thing  against  the  law  of  the  prophet,  who 
intrigue  with  a  Mohammedan  woman,  or 
who  enter  a  mosque.  Spleyman,  a  voung 
Mussulman,  the  assassin  of  general  Ric- 
her, in  Egypt,  was  impaled  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Franch  army.  He  died,  after 
seven]  days  of  the  most  horrible  tor- 
ments, and  not  until  after  the  birds'  of 
prey  bad  already  torn  the  flesh  from  his 
body.  The  horrors  of  this  scene  exceed- 
ed even  the  fearftil  description  of  impale- 
ment in  the  Corsair. 

Impaivvkl.    (See  JuryJ) 

iMFEACHMEifT.  An  impeachment  is 
an  accusation  and  prosecution  for  a  crime 
or  misdenfeanor ;  mil  ia  distinguished  fit>m 
other  criminal  prosecutions,  either  by  the 
tribunal  before  which  the  proceedings 
take  place,  the  rank  or  office  of  the  partr 
accused,  or  the  offence  alleged,  or  by  au 
these  circumstances ;  for  the  constitutions 
and  usages  varr  in  different  states  in  re- 
gard to  the  offences  which  are  the  sub- 
jects of  an  impeachment,  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  the  descriptions  of  persons  who 
are  subject  to  this  kind  of  prosecution, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  tnbunal  hav- 
ing this  jurisdiction.  The  term  inq>eaeK- 
merU  is  usually  applied  to  prosecutions  of 
judicial  and  executive  officers  for  misde- 
meanors involving  an  abuse  of  their  offi- 
cial functions,  or  immediately  connected 
tvith  those  functions.  The  necessity  of 
some  tribumal,  distinct  fit)m  the  ordinary 
courts,  for  the  trial  of  certain  offences,  or 
fbr  any  high  misdemeanor  in  certain  ofl- 
cera,  is  apparent,  since  the  fudges  of  the 
highest  courts  cannot,  in  all  cases,  safoly 
be  intrusted  with  the  trial  of  each  other; 


and  if  they  could  be  so  trusted,  the 
duty  of  persons,  who  are,  in  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  administration,  associated  to- 
gether in  the  exerciser  of  their  puMic 
functions,  to  try  their  fellows  for  offences 
involving  n<^  only  reputation,  but  life, 
woukl  be  most  unmtenil,  and  too  painfUl 
to  impose,  even  if  it  could  be  supposed 
that  justice  would  alwavs  be  strictly  admin- 
istered ;  and,  besides,  the  ordinaiy  judicial 
tribunals  are  not  so  constituted,  in  all  states, 
as  eftectuaUy  to  secure  them  against  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  offices  of  the 
state.  The  first  object,  then,  in  trials  of 
this  description,  is  to  bring  them  before  a 
tribunal  sufficient  in  authority  to  overawe 
any  individual,  however  In^  or  powerfld. 
In  countries  governed  by  absolute  mon- 
archs,  or  those  whose  prerogiMiVes  over- 
bear all  other  powers  in  ine  state,  the 
practice  is,  either  for  the  sovereign  himself 
to  give,  decisions  in  those  cases  which  are 
usually  the  subjects  of  impeachment,  or 
to  constitute  tribunals  for  this  purpose  by 
special  commisBion,  which  is,  in  effect, 
equivalent  to  the  direct  exereise  of  those 
judicial  functions  by  the  sovereign  him- 
self; for  if  he  has  any  strong  bns  in  the 
particular  case,  he  will  be  influenced  by  it 
m  the  app<Hntment  of  the  jud^^  as  much 
as  he  would  be  in  the  dedeton,  were  he 
to  act  as  judge  himself  But  in  every 
free  government,  that  is,  in  every  ^v- 
ermnent  under  which  each  eilizsn 
knows  no  absolute  waver&ga  but  the 
law  itself  and  eveiy  one,  whewer  ruler  or 
ruled,  is  constrained  to  an  unqualified 
submissioa  to  its  sovereignty,  there  must 
be  a  permanent  tribunal  estaUisbed  by 
the  fundamental  eonstitutbn,  for  the  ap- 

geation  of  thesorereiini  law  to  try  the  ju- 
^ial  and  executive  omcen^  in  reject  to 
acta  done  by  them  in  their  respective^ 
branches  of  the  administration  of  the 
government.  This  is  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable parts  of  a  weU  constituted  gov- 
ernment, ttnee  it  guaranties  the  sove- 
rn||(nty,  and  the  fidthfiil  admmistration  of 
the  lawu  It  is  therofore  a  part  of  the 
government  in  which  the  whole  people 
are  as  durectlv  interested  as  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ordinaiy  tribunals.  The 
charter  of  the  French  government,  nant- 
ed  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourooos, 
follows  the  British  constitution  in  lodging 
this  judicial  power  in  the  house  of  peers. 
The  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  British 
house  of  peers  are  veiy  extensive  in  re- 
Bpect  to  impeachmenti,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  v&y  precisely  defined.  It  does 
not  tappfmr  disdnctly  what  persons  or 
what  misdemeanors  are  exempted  fi:om 
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this  jurifidiction ;  but  it  la,  in  practice,  umi- 
iilly  exercised  in  respect  to  misdemeanors 
of  an  important  character,  alleged  iwainst 
judicial  or  executive  officers.  .  These 
prosecutions  are  instituted  by  the  house 
of  commons,  and  are  usually  commenced 
by  sending  an  oral  message  from  the 
house  of  commons  to  the  lords,  mmounc- 
ing  the  intended  impeachn^ent ;  and  after^ 
wards  articles  of  Impeachment  are  drawn 
up  much  in  the  form  of  an  indictment, 
and  the  house  of  commons  attends  the 
prosecution  as  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
or  appoints  managers  to  conduct  the  pros- 
ecution, and  demand  judgment  As  the 
crimes  triable  by  impeachment  are  not 
limited,  so  the  severest  punishments  may 
be  inflicted  in  piu«uance  of  the  judgments 
rendered*  In  the  U.  Stales,  the  constitu- 
tional provisions^  on  the  subject  of  im- 
peachment, are  derived  from  the  British 
constitution,  but  not  without  important 
modifications.  By  the  constitution  of  the 
U.  States,  the  senate  is  the  high  court  for 
the  trial  of  impeachments,  which  are  im 
stimted  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
as  in  England  by  the  commons,  and  all 
executive  and  judicial  officers  are  amen- 
able in  this  mode  of  trial.  In  case  of  the 
impeachment  of  the  presid^it  of  the  U. 
States,  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  U.  States  presides,  but  in  no 
other  cajse.  The  constitution  of  the  U. 
States  does  not  require  any  particular 
number  of  the  senators  to  be  present,  in 
order  to  conkitute  a  court  -of^  impeach- 
ment The  members  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  tare  not  liable  to 
impeachment, each  house havingiurisdic- 
tion  over  its  own  ipembers.  Managers 
are  appointed,  on  the  part  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  to  conduct  the  prosecu- 
tion. .  The  party  impeached  is  heard  by 
counsel,  if  he  choosei  The  arvuments 
having  been  heard,  the  senate  dehberates 
with  closed  doors,  but  the  judgment  is 
given  publicly.  No  person  is  convicted 
without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of 
the  members  present  The  judgment  ex- 
tends only  to  removal  from  office,  and 
disqualiflcation  to  hold  any  office  of  hon- 
or, trust  or  emolument,  under  the  govern- 
ment In  the  several  states,  most  of  the 
constitutions  contain  provisions  similar  to 
those  o[  the  constitution  of  die  U.  States, 
the  senate,  or  upper  house,  being  the  court 
of  impe  chmept,  and  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, or  lower  house,  bong  the  pnNh 
ecutors.  This  is  the  constitution  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  Jereey,  Petmeyivania, 
Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ken- 


tucky, TenneeBee,01uo,  Indiana,  Looiaiana, 
Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama  and  Missouri ; 
but  the  provisions  of  the  constitutions  of 
some  of^  the  states  are  very  difierent  la 
Maryland,  misbehavior  in  office  is  indict- 
able; in  Vermont,  the  tribunal  for  the 
trial  of  impeachments  consists  of  the 
governor,  or  heutetiant-govoDor,  and 
council ;  in  New  Yoric,  it  eonaisis  o€  the 
senate,  the  chei^llor,  and  justices  of  the 
supreme  court;  in  North  Carolina,  offi- 
cers may  be  prosecuted  on  ilnpeachment, 
or  indictment  by  the  mnd  jury  of  the 
court  of  s&preme  jurismctien.  Some  of 
die  cons^tutions  limit  irapeaclmient  to 
executive  and  judicial  officers;  otfaeis 
render  officers  generaUy  impeachable.  Bj 
the  constitution  of  New  York,  all  civil  ot 
fleers  mre  liable  to  impeachm^it,  and  so  ia 
some  other  states ;  by  that  of  MSasouri, 
the  govemw,  Keutenant-goventor,  secre- 
tary of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  attoni^- 
general,  and  all  judges  of  courts ;  by  that 
of  New  Jersey,  the  judges  and  clerks  of 
the  courts,  the  attorney-general,  secretary 
and  tifeasurer.  As  the  punidbm^st  that 
may  be  awarded  on  an  impeachment  b 
only  dismissal  finm,  and  disqualifieatioB 
for  holding,  office,  the  pvt^  impeadied 
may  still,  under  the  laws  of  the  several 
states  or  of  the  U.  States,  be  indicted  and 
punished  for  the  same  misdemeaBCMr,  if  s 
be  a  subject  of  such  a  prosecution. 

Imperative..  In  grammar,  the  impera- 
tive mood  of  a  verb  is  that  which  express- 
es command,  entreaty,  advice,  exhonation ; 
as  gOj  attend,  &c 

iMPERATOR  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  coipmander-in-chief  of  an 
army,  and  ianperium  signified  waHian 
commauL  In^^erator  was  a  title  of  di^ 
fkent  import  in  different  flfues.  The 
consuls  originally  bore  the  title  of  impe^ 
rahr,  before  they  were  caUed  amnds. 
The  name  was  a^rwards  ^en  by  the 
sotdiers  and  senate  to  a  general,  after  a 
great  victory,  and  he  retamed  it  till  after 
his  triunfpli.  In  Itor  times,  no  one  re- 
ceived this  tide  who  had  not  defedled  a 
hostile  force  ofat  least  10,000  men.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  impenh 
tor  became  the  hi^est  title  of  the  su- 
preme ruler.  The  successors  of  Au- 
ffustus  tffied  it,  and  it  expressed  the  same 
uiing  as  the  bated  title  of  kmg.  In  ^ 
later  times,  it  had  the  signifleatioB  which 
we  attach  to  the  word  tmpenr.  It  was 
still  given,  however,  to  triumphant  geno*- 
als,  and,  in  this  case,  had  its  old  sif^ifica- 
tion.  The  emperors  appear  to  have  used 
it,  because  they  were  coosidexed  as  supe- 
rior to  all  the  generals.    In  die  times  of 
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the  iqwblic,  this  tilfe  vns  pbced  after  the 
name;  for  instance,  Otcero  omieraCor  .*  as 
the  title  of  an  emperor,  it  stood  before  the 
name,  huperator  was  a  surname  given 
by  the  inhahUants  of  Preneste  to  Jupiter, 
whose  statue  was  carried  to  Rome,  and 
pkced  in  the  capitol,  by  Titos  ^uinctius, 
whenhecapturedfreneete.  {^eeSmptror,) 

Imperial  Chamber.  (See  Ckambery 
ImperiaL) 

Imperiali-Lercari,  Francis  Maria ; 
doge  of  Genoa.  Louis  XIV  bombarded 
Q^ioa  during  his  dogeship,  in  revenge  for 
her  adherence  to  Spain  for  50  years.  The 
doge  was  oUiged  to  ask  the  perdon  of 
Ixmis  in  person,  and  attended  by  four 
seoatois.  Imperiah  conducted  with  great 
dignity  in  this  humiliating  affiiir,  and 
when  asked  what  he  found  most  remark- 
al^  at  Vemille%  gave  that  celebrated  an- 
swer, <*  To  see  myself  here." 

iMPRSssfoif,  in  the  arts,  is  used  to  sign 
tafy  the  transfer  of  certain  fimuesby  pres- 
sure from  a  hard  to  a  soft  substance.  This 
transfer  afibrds  the  means  of  multiplying 
copies,  and  takes  place  in  typography, 
copper-plate  printing,  lithography,  &<% 
Engravers  ia  copper.and  wood  work  in 
plane  soifoces ;  the  gem  and  stamp  engra- 
vers, however,  produce  elevated  or  mmk 
figures ;  consequendy,  die  ins^preasiona  ap- 
pear in  relievo,  and  the  substences  which 
receive  them  muet  be  susceptible  of  being 
raised  or  depressed.  'In  order  to  obtain 
impressioDS  from  copper-plates,  a  eolor- 
iiig  substance  must  be  put  m  the  incisions 
or  the  plate.  In  the  case  of  wood-cut^ 
the  coloring  matter  ism)lied  to  the  eleva- 
tions. In  both  cases,  tne  copy  is  procur- 
ed by  pressure.  There  are  two  kmds  of 
impressions  i — 1.  that  executed  upon  plane 
surnces,  as  in  lithogra{^y)  copper-plate 
priming,  and  copies  ftom  virood-cuts.  The 
mstruments  for  it  are  the  pfintiB^,  rolling 
and  hthographic  press,  (bee  article  Cop- 
per-Plaie  Printing.)  The  goodness  of  the 
copies  depends  partly  on  the  care  and  skill 
of  the  printer;  parthr  also  on  the  d^fP^ 
in  which  the  plate  has  been  used.  The 
best  copies  are  alMrays  among  the  first 
hundred,  andare  called, with  us,  the  proqf 
impartsnonM ;  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
aotmi  la  Mre,  L  &,  those  struck  off*  be- 
fore the  name  of  the  engraving  is  inscrib- 
ed on  the  plate.  These  are  sold  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  subsequent  impies- 
flions.  An  engraved  plate  afibrds  noore 
good  copies  than  an  etched  one,  and  this 
more  than  one  in  aqua  tinta.  Copies  are 
taken  finom  wood-cuts  in  the  same  way  as 
firom  copper-[dates.  The  same  degree  of 
care,  however,  is  not  necessary  in  con- 
46» 


ducting  the  process. — U.  Copies  in  relievo. 
These  are  impressions  or  medals  and 
gems,  or  stamp^  so  as  to  leave  raised  or 
sunken  figures  (en^imyito).  Medals  and 
engraved  gems  are  valuable^  as  historical 
moQumems  and  works  of  art,  and  die 
mode  in  which  copies  of  them  are  made 
is  a  matter  of  importance.  Representa- 
tions of  them  in  capper-plate  engravings, 
cannot  properly  express  their  character  as 
works  of  art.  ImpressioDS  are  therefore 
taken  immediately  fiiom  them,  by  means 
of  fine  sea^ng-wax,  sulphur,  wax,  glass, 
&c  Copies  in  vitreous  substances  are 
called  pakei,    {See  Cagtmg^  and  Pastes.) 

Impressment  of  Seamen.  (See<SB«mieti.) 

lMPRiMATt7R  (Iiotiny  kt  It  be  printed); 
the  word  by  wmch  the  licenser  allows  a 
book  to  be  printed,  in  countries  where  the 
eensorahip  of  books  is  exercised  in  its  rig- 
or. An  account  of  this  wont  species  of 
tyraivdy  has  already  been  j^ven  under  the 
head  of  Books,  Censorskm  qf  (see  also 
Index),  Biiltou,  in  his  eloquent  speech 
for  unlicensed  printing  or  ./Sreopa^ftftca, 
humorously  describes  this  practice  of  H- 
censing  books,  exhibiting  a  apecimen  of 
what  he  calls  a  quadruple  exorcisoi,  ap- 
proved and  licensed  under  the  hands  of 
two  .or  three  monks — ^^Let  the  chancellor 
Cini  see  if  this  woHl  mav  be  printed  ;** 
(agned)  V.  R.,  vicar  of  Florence.  Hien 
comes  the  chancelfor— <*  I  have  seen  this 
work,  and  find  nothing  against  the  Catho- 
lic fiudi  and  sood  morals  f  (signed)  N.  C, 
chancellor  of  Florence.  Tnen  the  vicar 
reappears—^  Gonsid^ng,  &c  this  work 
may  be  printed ;"  (signed)  V.  R. ;  and,  final- 
ly, .fii^inMUilur,  sig^^  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  holy  office,  in  Florence. 

Imprisonment  for  Debt.  (See  Debtor 
and  Creditor;  also  Capias.) 

Impromptu  (fifom  the  Latin  phrase  in 
promptu  habere,  to  have  in  readiness) ; 
properiy,  something  which  is  done  or  said 
without  preparation,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  It  is  used  particularly  to  signi- 
fy extemporaneous  poetical  efibsions. 

Impropriations,  m  the  English  church ; 
benefices  in  the  possession  of  laymen, 
those  annexed  to  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions being  called  tmrofriaiianSf  though 
they  are  sometimes  identified.  Blackstone 
nves  the  following  account  of  them. 
Benefices  are  sometimes  appropriated, 
that  is,  perpetually  annexed  to  some  qur- 
itual  corpcnntioo,  either  sole  or  aggregate, 
which  the  law  esteems  as  capable  of  pro- 
viding for  the  service  of  the  church  as 
any  smgle  dersyman.  This  contrivance 
qmuig  finom  we  policy  of  the  monastic 
orders,  w1m>  begged  or  bought  all  the  ad- 
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voweotts  within  their  readi,  and  then  ap* 
projpriated  the  benefices  for  the  use  of 
their  own  corporation.  Such  appropria- 
tions could  not  be  completed  without  the 
king's  license,  and  the-  consent  of  the 
bishop.  When  it  was  once  made,  the  np" 
propnatprs  and  .their  successors  became 
the  perpetual  paraons  of  the  church. 
Blackstone  is  of  opinion  that  appropiia- 
tions  may  still  be  made  ii\  this  way. 
Those  formerly  made,  weve  originally  an^ 
nexed  to  bishoprics,  prebends,  religious 
houses,  manories  and  certain  tnihtary  or- 
ders; but  on  the  dissolution  of  the  mon- 
asteries in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  the 
q>pix>priations.  of  Uie  several  parsoiuiges 
belonging  to  them  were  given  to  the  king, 
and  were  afterwards  gr^mted  ou^  fix>m 
time  to  tUBe,  by  the  crown.    The  oppr^- 

Sriator  deputed  sonie  person  to  perform 
ivine  service  in  such  parish,  who,  being 
merely  his  deputy  or  vicegerent,  was  call- 
ed viear,  yrhoae  stipend  was  a(  the  discre- 
^n  of  the  aopropnator.  The  distinction, 
therefore,  or  a  parson  and  vicai^  is  that 
the  former  ia  entitled  to  all  the  ecclesias- 
lical  dues  of  his,  parish,  while  the  vicar  is, 
in  effect,  only  the  curate  of  the  real  par- 
son (the  appropriatorl  and  receives  wa.  a 
part  of  the  profits.  It  is  computed  that 
there  are  ^45  impropriadons  in  Eng- 
land. 

Impeovvisatori;  the  name  given,  in  It- 
aly, to  poets  who  compose  and  declaim, 
extemporaneously,  a  poem  on  any  given 
subject,  or  sing  it,  accompanying  their 
voice  widi  an  instrument  Among  bar- 
barous nations,  where  fancy  is  strong,  £ve- 
ly  and  unrestrained,  the  gift  of  e^ctempo- 
raneous  poetry,  especially  when  assisted 
by  music,  is  not  uncommon  (for  instance, 
amon^  several  of  the  African  and  Ameri- 
can tnbea);  and)  firom  several  passages  in 
the  ancients,  we  may  infer  that  the  oldest 
Greek  poets  extemporized.  In  modem 
Europe,  this  talent  appears  a  natural  pro- 
duction of  the  Itafian  soil  Spain  too,  and 
especially  Minorca  and  Valencia,  appear 
not  to  b!e  without  traces  of  a  similar  po- 
etic character.  .  After  this  art  had  been 
introduced  into  Italy,  with  the  Proven9al 
poetry,  in  the  12th  centuiy,  Petrarch  ip- 
pears  to  have  practised  it ;  at  least,  he  is 
known  to  have  introduced  the  custom  of 
the  unpromrisaiori  accompanying  dieir 
song  with  the  lute.  Since  the  revival  of 
letters,  there  have  been,  in  Italy,  persons 
of  both  sexes  who  have  composed,  in  this 
manner,  poems  of  considerable  length. 
The  Latin  language  was  at  first  used, 
which,  until  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
was  the  language  of  the  learned.    The 


love  of  thifr  poetry  was  quite  a  | 
der  Leo  X,  at  die  courts  of  (Jroino,  Fem- 
ra,  Mantua^  Milan  and  Naples.  One  of 
the  oldest  poets  was  Serafino  d'Ai|Hila 
(bom  in  1466y  died  in  1500),  a  poet  mm 
forgotten,  but,  in  his  own  tim%  the  mal 
of  Petrarch.  He  was  sukpassed  by  Ins 
contemponuy  Bernardo  Aecdd,  caUed 
runico  Jbrdmo,  It  is  said  that,  when  be 
repeated  his  verses  in  a  public  place,  eveiy 
thu^  was  in  motion,  the  shops  were  afant, 
occupation  ceased,  imd  letin^d  and  i9H>- 
rant  all  ruined  towards  him.  Of  neatly 
equal  fiime  was  die  Florentine  iaypwwpa- 
i4irt  Cristoforo,  suraaraed  theHid^ieat  (A- 
tisMmo).  AmoUff  the  ts^wtimMlofli,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  15th  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  IM  century,  weve  Nieob 
Leoniceno,  Giaaunario  FUebe,  Ftaiafib 
Sassi,  Ipoolito  of  Ferrara,  Batlista  Stm- 
zi,  Pero,  Nicolo  Franciotti,  Cesare  da  Fa- 
no.  Three  poets  of  tins  time  were  Uind— 
Cristoforo  Sordi,  Aurelio  Brandctlim,  aid 
his  brother  RafeeUo.  The  learned  Greeks, 
who,  at  the  bennning  of  the  sizteetth 
century,  fled  from  Constantiiiof^  to 
Italy,  there  ^read-  their  cusmmsi  to- 
gether with  a  taste  for  their  language  and 
Hterature.  In  diflbrent  cities  of  Itdy, 
they  introduced  the  synmona^  in  whicfa 
were  united  the  pleasures  of  the  taMe  aad 
the  pleasusee  ot  the  mind.  *  Leo  X  was 
very  fond  of  them,  and  willingly  invitod 
kanied  men  to  his  table.  Among  them 
was  his  fovorite  Andrea  Marone,  a  great 
imfrovvwdort.  ThecontNiqMraryaiiaiois 
lemte  wonderful  thinss  of  his  falent 
Adrian  VI,  who  looked  upon  poets  as  a 
sort  of  idolaters,  banished  him  fimn  the 
Vatican,  where  Leo  had  assigned  him  a 
lodging;  but  Clement  VII  recalled  him. 
Another  poet,  Quemo  bv  name,  was  a  eon 
of  court  fool  to  Leo.  Being  very  fond  of 
wine,  he  obtained  pemnsaion  to  driiric 
ftom  the  pope's -own  class  at  table,  on 
condition  that  he  would  make  at  least 
two  Latin  verses  on  every  sufafect  propos- 
ed to  him,  and,  if  they  were  bad,  his  wine 
was  mixed  with  at  least  an  equal  quantity 
of  water.  Leo  called  him,  in  jest,  the 
arck  pod*  After  the  death  of  Leo,  lean- 
ed men  wrote  in  the  Ungua  volgartj  and 
die  trnprwrnaatori  followed  their  example. 
We  may  suppose,  fipom  this  that  thek*  num- 
bers increased.  We  will  mention  onW  a 
few  of  the  most  famous.  The  first  is  Sil- 
vio Antoniano,  bom  at  Rome  in  1540,  of 
an  obscure  fiimily,  and  raised  fay  his  tal- 
ents to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  He  was 
weU  acquainted  with  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  skilled  in  all  the  sciences.  Ob 
account  of  his  power  of  inqvonaatkiB, 
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he  was  surnanied  P^Hino.  On  a  fine 
evenittgin  thesfHring,  he  once  began  toi^te 
to  a  nutnefouB  circle,  in  a  Ihtle  grove  in  the 
country,  when  a  ni^;fatinsa]e,  apparently  at- 
tracted by  bis  song,  peitSied  upon  a  nogh- 
boring  tree,  and,  emukuing  him,  as  it  were, 
began  to  mng  with  extraordinary  vivacity. 
The  astonishment  of  the  hearers  at 'tins 
unexpected  contest,  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  Bpmt  of  the  poet,  and,  excited  by 
these  tsirctim^tances,  he  left  liis  former 
subject,  addressed  the  *  mghtineale,.  and 
praised  the  melody  of  her  vofce  and  the 
beauty  of  her  sonff,  in  verses  so  full  of 
harmony  and  feeling,  as  to  draw  tdars 
fit)m  those  around  him.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  imprwvifaton,  was  Per- 
fetti,  bom  in  1680,  at  Sienna,  died  1747,  at 
Rome.  We  have  fit)m  FalMoni  a  biogra- 
phy of  this  poet:  two  volumes  of  his  ex- 
temporaneous poetry  appeared  in  1748.  He 
could  throw  a  peculiar  charm  over  every 
subject,  and  possessed  such  avironderfiil 
memory,  that  in  bis  last  verses  he  recapit- 
ulated all  that  he  had  said  bef(Mre.  He 
had  the  appearance  of  an  inspired  man, 
and  when  he  had  fipished,  he  was  sene- 
rally  exhausted  and  overcome  with  fa- 
tigue. He  recited  his  verses  singing,  that 
he  might  gain  time  to  think,  and  mi^ht 
better  foQow  the  metre,  and  was  very  Will- 
ing to  be  accompanied  by  the  euitar.  His 
fiivorite  metre  was  the  octo-syliabic^  The 
most  riorious  day  of  his  life  was  that  uj>- 
on  which  (during  the  papacy  of  Benedict 
XIU),  he  received,  through  the  interest 
of  th^  princess  Violanta  of  Bavaria^  the 
crown  of  laurel  at  the  oapitol — an  honor 
which  was  then  the  moi«  fettering,  be- 
cause it  had  not  yet  lost  its  value  by  being 
fieauently  ^ven,  sbice  Petrarch  and  Tas- 
so  had  aJone  been  judged  worthy  of  it 
The  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  the 
privilege  of  adding  a  laurel  crown  to  his 
arms,  were  new  honors  given  to  him. 
Metastasio,  also,  at  a  very  early  period, 
showed  an  extraordinary  talent  for  this 
kind  of  poetry ;  but  the  exercise  of  it  cost 
him  much  efjort.  After  having  declaimed 
for  some  time,  he  felt  all  his  strength  ex- 
hausted ;  it  was  necessary  to  cany  him  to 
bed,  and  to  revive  him  by  medical  means ; 
but  his  strength  did  not  return  for  24  hours. 
He  was  obliged,  therefore,  from  regard  to 
his  h^th,  to  give  up  so  dangerous  an  art. 
Females,  also,  have  been  highly  distin- 
guished for  this  power.  Quadrio  men- 
tions three  celebrated  wwrovvisatnei — Ce- 
cilia Biicheh  of  Venice,  Qiovanna  de'  San- 
ti,  and  a  nun,  Barbara  of  Conema,  No 
one  of  these  obtained  greater  mae  than 
Maddalena  Mordli  Fenuindez,  under  Pius 


VI,  among  the  Arca^ans  called  CorUla 
OUmpica,  who  hVed  in  Tuscanv,  and  ex- 
cited the  adnpration  of  all  traveuers.  She 
was  bom  at  Pistoia,  where  her  talents^ 
cacefully  formed  by  diligent  study,  were 
eariy  developed.  The  applause  which 
she  obtained  m  Italy,  induced  the  emperor 
Francis  I  to  invite  her  to  Vienna,  where 
she  was  received  vrith  disthiction,  and  load- 
ed with  favora.  The  empress  Catharine 
faivited  her  to  Petersbuiv,  but  the  fear  of 
a  cold  climate  preventeif  be^  from  going 
thither.  The  academy  of  the  Arci^ians 
chose  her  a  member,  and;  in  1776,  she 
vras  publicly  crowned  in  Rome^  and  re- 
ceived fi!om  the  Roman  senate  the  title  of 
nobUe  dUadind,  She  left  Rome^  and  af^ 
terwardsBved  at  Florence,  where  she  died 
in  1800.  Several^  females  pSted  with  sim- 
ilar talents,  have  appeared  in  later  times— 
Bandcttini  (q.  v\  Fantastici  atFk>rence, 
Mazzei,  by  buth  Lanti ;  the  last  of  whom, 
perhaps,  surpassed  all  the  others  by  ^e 
fertility  of  her  imagination,  by  the  rich- 
ness and  the  purity  of  her  language,  and 
by  the  harmony  and  regularity  of  her 
verse.  She  also  attempted  tragedies.  In 
1764,  there  died  at  Verena  the  celebrated 
improiwisakre  I^cco,  who  left  behind  him 
a  worthy  scholar  and  successor,  in  the  ab- 
b^  Lorenzi.  The  advocate  Bemaidi  al- 
so attained  to  some  celebrity  in  Rome. 
Among  the  imprwmsoUrri  of  our  times^ 
Francisco  Oianni  (q.  v.J,  of  whose  extem- 
poraneous poems  a  collection  appeared  in 
1795,  has  obtained  great  reputation  ;  and 
also  ^estini.  Tomasso  Sgncd  of  Arezxo 
is  still  more  famous,  who,  in  1816,  pro- 
duced, in  Florence,  an  extemporaneous 
tragedy,  of  which  the  sul^ct  and  the 
chunctera  were  ^ven  bv  the  spectatoia 
In  Paris,  he  Ukewise  i^txiueed,  with  ^reat 
applause,  the  tragedy  of  Missolonghi,  \n 
1826.  In  Turin,  he  declaimed,  extempore, 
the  tragedy  of  Hector,  which  the  steno- 
^pher  Del(nno  printed  (Turin,  1823),  and 
m  Florence,  a  tragedy  on  the  death  of 
Mary  Stuart  (See  i2otN«  m  M«  19(Jk  Cen- 
hin^.j  He  received,  in  reward,  lettere  of 
nobiuty.  The  printed  works  of  the  im- 
provvisatori  who  have  been  most  admired, 
have  never  passed  mediocrity.  Perfetti 
vras  therefore  wise  enough  not  to  allow 
any  thing  of  his  to  be  printed,  and  it  is 
probable  we  should  not  have  had  Such 
oea^utiful  poems  fiom  Metastasio,  if  he 
had  not  been  obliged  to  renounce  extem- 
poraneous poetry.  The  cause  is  very  ev- 
ident, without  its  being  necessary,  how- 
ever, for  us  to  susj^t  the  taste  and  pene- 
tration of  its  admirers.  The  real  or  kd- 
parent  im^katiou  of  the  poet,  hia  lively 
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feeling,  his  strikioc  aotioD,  the  sound  of 
his  instruhoent,  ana|  in  general,  the  whole 
efibct  of  a  hTing  actor,  cannot  .&il  to  pro* 
duce  powerful  effbcts,  and  leaTe  no  time 
for  criticism,  even  if  the  poecrjr  is  of  an 
ordinary  character.  Bouterwek  justhf 
says,  in  his  GetckiMe  dor  RaL  Poe$it  (His^ 
tory  of  Italian  Poetiy ), "  Amonf  the  poetical 
curiosities  of  modem  Italy,  the  ait  of  the 
imjfrtnnriiaUnri'hM  higher  claims  on  our  at- 
tention, than  most  printed  collections  of 
modem  Italian  poetry.  l%eur  ait  shows 
with  what  flexibility  and  power  an  Italian 
fancy,  when  once  excited,  can  string  to- 
cether  woids  and  images  in  yeise.  It  thus 
bepomes  manifest,  how  an  Itidian,  even 
with  a  moderate  cultivation  of  mind, 
is  aUe  to  increase,  by  a  little  volume  of 
pretty  cood  verses^  &e  number  of  those 
whic^  ne  already  finds,  whoi  he  has  once 
^  heart  the  poetiy  of  his  jnnedecessors. 
The  artificial  and  yet  happy  enthunasnii 
of  modem  improvviaaUniy  is  a  living  monu- 
ment of  the  former  achievements  of  Italian 
intellect^  It  is  surprising  that  almost  aH 
the  inqnwmaahri  Are  bora  in  Tuscany  or 
Venice,  principally  at  Sienna  or  at  Verotia, 
and  that  their  art  hasl)een  transmitted  in 
unintermpted  succession.  The  German 
Karschin,  daughter  of  a  peasant,  whose 
cows  she  tendra,  wotild  have  been  much 
adm&red  as  an  improvmatriu  in  Italy.  Tho 
ficst  poet  who  made  public  exhibitions  of 
this  kind,  among  the  Germans,  was  the 
talented  Wolf  of  Altona,  ki  1834  (now 
professor  of  modem  languages '  at  the 
gymnafflum  of  Weimar),  who  appeared 
with  applause  in  sevml  peaces.  In 
France,  in  18^  Eug^e  de  Pradel  gave 
several  successful  evening  exhibitions  of 
the  same  talent. 

LxA ;  kinff  of  the  West  8ax<His,  in  the 
seventh  and  eiffhth  centuries.  He  suc- 
ceeded Ceadwula,  about  689,  and,  after 
having  obtained  advantages  over  the  peo- 
ple or  Kent,  in  >694,  he  turned  his  arms 
^gainst  the  Britons,  fixHn  whom  he  wrest- 
ed Somersetshire,  and  oth^  parts  of  the 
west  of  Ekigland.  He  then  made  war  on 
the  Mercians;  but  the  contest  was  termi- 
nated, without  much  advantage  to  either 
party,  by  a  bloody  batde,  which  was 
fought  in  715.  The  kitter  part  of  the 
reisn  of  Ina  was  spent  in  works  of  peace, 
and  he  dosed  his  days  in  a  monasteiy, 
having  resigned  his  crown  in  728.  He  is 
celebmted  as  the  nrincipal  legislator  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  His  laws,  some  of  which 
are  vet  extant,  served  as  the  foundation 
of  tie  code  formed  by  Alfred  the  Great. 
(See  Turner's  lEMtory  of  iht  AngUhSaX" 
on#.) 


Ltacbvs  ;  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Ta- 
thys,  the  founder  of  the  first  royal  race  oC 
Anolis,  which  ruled  383  years  (fi^om  B.  CL 
1800).  When  Juno  and  N«ptune  eon- 
tended  fixr  the  dominion  of  Aigoe,  Inachui^ 
who  waa  the  aibiter  of  the  di^wie,  ad- 
judged it  to  Juno.  He  is  particulariy 
&nrou8  on- Account  of  his  daughter  lo. 

Inca,  or  YircA ;  an  appellation  which 
the  natives  of  Pern  give  to  their  kings  and 
princes  of  the  bloocL  The  chronicle  of 
Pem  thus  relatei^  die  origin  of  the  incas; 
This  coundry  had  been  a  lon^  time  the 
theatre  of  all  sorts  of  wais^  hnmble  crimes 
and  dissensKMis,  till  at  length  there  appear- 
ed two  brothers,  the  one  of  whom  was 
called  Manoo  Canac  Of  this  penKm  the 
Indians  say  be  built  tfie  city  of  Cuseoy 
settled  kwB  and  policv,and  taught  tfaera 
to  adore  the  sun^  and  he  and  his  dcKeod- 
ants  toc^  the  name  of  irito,  which,  in  the 
lansua^  of  ¥em,  signifies  kmg^  or  gnal 
hrZ  These  incas  grew  so  pbweifiil,  that 
they  made  themswres  mastens  of  the 
whole  country  firom  Chile  to  Quito,  es- 
tablishing in  eveiy  province  their  peculiar 
polij^  ai^  religious  institHtioin,  and  hekl 
It  tin  the  dispute  between  the  brothers 
Huascar  and  Atahualpa,  of  which  the 
Spaniards^  under  Pizairo,  availing  them- 
selves, obtained  poflsession  of  Peru,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  emiure  of  the  incas,  in 
1533;  They  number  only  13  of  these  in- 
cas. It  is  said  that  die  most  considenible 
among  the  noUes  of  the  country  stiU  bear 
the  name  of  tnco. 

In CARMlTiozr  (fiom  the  Latin,  the  ieotsi- 
f^g/esfc);  a  wora  used  to  express  the  de- 
scent of  the  Deity,  or  his  manife^tatinn  in 
the  fieah,  under  the  human  ftnn;  thus 
we  Bp^  of  the  ufcamatwn  of  Christ. 
The  Hindoos  believe  in  innumeial^ 
incarnations  of  their  ddties.  The  most 
celebrated  are  the  9  incanuukms  of  Vish- 
nu.   (See  jSMar.) 

Incest  ;  a  crime  made  such  by  positi^-e 
laws,  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of 
religion.  The  law  of  nature  does  not 
recognise  it:  on  this  account,  the  Code 
Napoleon  does  not  number  it  among  the 
caniaj  crimes,  on  the  ground  that  the  pom- 
ishment  of  such  crimes  leads  only  to  their 
conceahnent,  and  that  the  pimiabment  of 
public  (pinion  ia  sufikient.  Nature  bas^ 
at,  all  times  and  among  all  nations^  fi>ibid- 
den  matrimony  ana  sexual  intereourw 
between  descendants  and  ascendants,  not 
between  brothers  and  sisten,  who  wers 
allowed  to  marry  among  the  Pernane^ 
Athenians,  Egyptians^  &c.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  moral  sentunent  extended  the 
fi>ibidden  degrees  <^  relatMnsiup,  and 
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moral  and  religious  pedantry  carried  the 
prohibition  even  to  spiritual  relationship, 
bispensations  were,  however,  granted  for 
money.  It  is  desirable  that  the  crime  of 
incest  should  be  limited  to  the  commerce 
of  itArcnts  and  children,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. 

Inchbald,  Elizabeth ;  the  daughter  of 
a  fiurmer,  b«m  in  1756.  Having  lost  her 
father  at  the  age  of  16,  she  went  to  Lon- 
don with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  en- 
gagement for  the  stage,  where  she  married 
Mr.  Inchbakl,  tlien  an  actor  of  some  ce- 
lebrity, and  accompanied  him  on  several 
provincial  tours,  ptutaking  in  his  engage- 
ments. He  dying  in  1779,  she  returned 
to  London,  and  made  her  debut  at  Covent- 
garden,  Oct  3, 1780L  She  continued  on 
the  boards  about  eight  years^  and,  finom 
her  great  personal  attractions,  which  she 
retained  to  a  late  period  of  her  life,  as 
well  as  from  her  natural  talents,  was  a 
popular  performer.  Afler  lier  retirement 
from  the  stage,  in  1789,  she  depended 
principally  on  her  Ht^raiy  labors  for  sup- 
port, publishing  several  dramatic  pieces, 
roost  of  which  had  a  ten>porary  success, 
while  seme  are  even  yet  considered  as 
what  is  technically  termed  stock  piays* 
She  wrote  also  a  novel,  called  the  Simple 
Slory  (4  vols.,  1791),  and  edited  a  collec- 
tion of  dramas,  entitled  the  British  Thea- 
tre, widi  biographical  and  critical  remarks 
(in  25  vols.,  12mo.),  during  the  period 
from  1806  to  1809;  a  inmimr  colfection 
of  the  most  popular  farces  (in  7  vols., 
12mo.);  and  the  Modem  Thtotre  (in  10 
vols.,  1809).  Her  death  took  place  at  Ken- 
sington, Aug.  1,  1^1,  in  her  66th  year. 
The  Simple  Stcuy  is  a  tale  of  much  mte« 
rest  and  pathos.  This  ingenious  and  able 
woman  passed  a  life  attended  with  many 
difficulties  and  temptations  with  unsullied 
reputation. 

Inclzdon,  Benjamin  Charles ;  an  Eng- 
lish vocalist,  bom  about  1764.  When 
only  eight  years  old,  he  was  articled  to 
Jackson  of  Elxeter,  under  whose  tuition 
he  remained  as  a  chorister  in  Exeter  ca- 
thedral until  his  fifleemh  year.  In  1779, 
he  entered  the  navy  as  a  common  sailor. 
His  vocal  abilities  having  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  his  officers,  he  was  advised  to  try 
his  fbrtune  on  the  stage.  In  October, 
1790,  he  made  his  debut  on  the  London 
boards,  at  Covent-garden  theatre,  with 
great  success,  in  the  character  of  Dermot, 
in  CKeefe's  musical  farce  of  the  Poor 
Soldier,  and  rose  at  once  into  a  degree  of 
popularity,  which  attended  him  till  the 
infirmities  consequent  upon  advanchig 
years,  and  an  irregular  mode  of  life,  com- 


pelled bun  to  redre  fiom  the  active  duties 
of  his  profession.  Of  the  diminution  of 
his  powe^^  however^  he  never  could  be 
persuaded,  but  constantly  attributed  his 
declining  popularity  to  the  caprice  of  the 
public.  His  voice — a  rich  tenor— com- 
bined uncommon  power,  sweemess  and 
ductility,  both  in  the  natural  and  falsetto, 
and  his  intonation  was  singularly  correct, 
taking  his  imperfect  education  mto  con- 
sideration. His  articulation  vras,  however, 
€u  from  equal  to  his  other  qualities,  being 
coarse,  not  to  say  vulgar.  The  better  sort 
of  the  old  Engtish  ballad,  of  which  Ste- 
vens's Storm  and  Gay's  Black-eyed  Svfian 
are,  perhaps,  among  the  finest  specunens, 
was  decidedly  lus  rorte:  in  this  style  of 
singing,  he  had  no  equaL  Pecimiary  em- 
baitassmentB,  arising  from  an  utter  care- 
lessness of  money  and  general  improvi- 
dence, imbittered  the  latter  part  of  his  life^ 
which  was  closed  at  Worcester,  Februanr, 
1826. 

Incluution,  in  mathematics,  means 
the  direction  of  a  line,  with  regpud  to  a 
certain  point  (according  to  the  sense  of  the 
ancient  mathematicians,  Apollonius  and 
PappuH  partkulariy).  In  astronomy,  this 
Vfoti  signifies  the  angle  which  the  orbits 
of  the  planets  and  comets  make  with  the 
echptic  or  orbit  of  the  earth.  This  angle 
is  the  smaller,  the  ktt  the  planet  or  comet 
is  distant  from  the  ecliptic.  According  to 
the  latest  observations  of  Lalande  and 
Bode,  this  angle  of  inclination  is^  in  th^ 
different  planets,  as  fellows :— Memfy  7°, 
Venus  8^  23^  20^,  Mare  V  51',  Pallas  about 
30^,  Ceres  10°  47",  Jupiter  1*»  lO'  10",  Sat- 
umy  SO' 90",  Uranus  OP  4^45''.  More 
exact  detenmnations  witfa  regard  to  Ceres^ 
Pallas,  Jono  and  Vesta  may  be  expected 
at  some  future  period.  The  comets  make 
frequently  veiy  great  angles  vnth  the 
ecliptic,  Ibr  they  traverse  me  'heavens  in 
all  directions.  The  inclination  of  the 
moon's  path  is  different,  aecordinff  as  the 
sun  afifects  it  difil^ntiy,  but  it  is  between 
5P  1'  and  5°  17'.  (For  the  inchiiation  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  see  ^la;giieiit;  JWeefle^ 

Inclined  Plans.  The  inclined  plane 
ia  one  of  the  three  mechanical  powm,  or 
simple  machines,  formed,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, by  a  plane  surfiice,  supposed  to  be 
peifectiy  hard  and  inflexible,  and  which  is 
always  inclined  obliquely  to  the  weight  or 
resistance  to  be  overcome,  Tke  wedge 
is  a  modification  of  this  machiie,  being 
formed  of  two  inclined  planes  placed  base 
to  base.  The  screw  is  another  modifica* 
tion,  being,  m  fiu^  merely  an  inclined 
l^ane  wound  round  a  cylinder.  This  ma- 
chine enables  us  to  nose  a  given  weight 
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aloDff  the  inclined  sur&ce  to  a  given  elera- 
uooj^th  less  ex^nse  offeree  than  would 
be  required  to  raise  itperpendieularly  to 
the  same  elevafioo.  This  p^pendicukr 
height  is  called  the  deoaiian  qf  ihe  plane^ 
and  the  two  lines  enclosing  the  angle  which 
it  subtends, are  cidled  the  bastf  and. the 
^Tttfft  of  the  plane.    {^  MechaniesA 

ini) ;  the  most  remantable  of  all  the  papal 
bulls,  as  it  most  strikingly  shows  the  arro- 
gance of  the  popesy  and  their  nretensions 
as  absolute  rulers  of  ^  ohurcn,  and  the 
authority  which  they  claimed  oyer  tempo^ 
tal  princes,    I^  is  founded  upon  older  pa- 
pal decrees,  which  declared  all  h^reties 
and  faToreis  of  heretics,  widiout  distinc- 
tion, and  those  who  imposed  taxes  upon 
the  cleigy,  for  the'  purpose  of  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  a^ue,  solemnly  excom- 
municated.    After  the  14th  century,  it 
was  extended  and  modified  by  several 
popes.  Pope  Plus  V  ordered  that  it  should 
be  read  aloud  in  aU  the  churches  on  Maun- 
dy' Thiusday,   because   numy   Catholic 
princes  tolerated  Protectants  in  their  coun- 
tries, and  required  contributions  from  the 
cleqy.    Phijjp  II  and  the  republic  of 
Venice  forbade  the  publication,  for  the 
exhausted  state  of  their  treasuries  would 
not  allow  them  to  mre  the  cfergy,  and 
even  the  emperor  ItodOlph  II  and  the 
arehbish(M>of  Mentz  wocda  not  acknowl* 
edge  a  bidl  so  prejuJiiGkl  to  the  rights  of 
sovereigns.    Its  authority  vras  never  adr 
mittod  in  France^  but,  in  Naples  in  partic- 
ular, from  1568,  It  excited  great  disturb- 
ances;  for  it  waa  promulgated  by  the 
bishops  and  monki^  without  the  pertnis- 
fiioB  of  the  king,  and^  according  to  the  or- 
dinance of  the  pope,  the  right  of  govern- 
ment to  impose  new  taxes  was  denied* 
Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  the  bull 
received  its  latest  form  nom  pope  Urban 
VIZI,  m  1637.    This  pope,  in  behalf  of 
God,  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  commit- 
ted to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  and 
himself  excommunicated  and  anathema-r 
tised  all  Hussites,  Wickliffite%  Lutherans, 
Zwinglians,  Calvini^  Hucuenots,  Ana- 
baptists, Trinitarians^  all  ymo  had  &llen 
Off  from  the  Christian  foitii,  all  heretics,  as 
w^  as  att  those  veho  trusted,  received, 
ft vored  or  decided  them ;  all  who  read 
heretical  books^  without  permission  from, 
the  papal  see ;  all  who  possessed  ahd 
printed  tfiem,  or  defended  them  m  any 
way  whatever,  whether  public  or  private, 
or  on  any  pretence  whatever ;  and,  finally, 
all  schismatics  who  obstinately  avoid^ 
communion  with  the  Ronnsh  cnurph.  AU 
who  appealed  fr(Hn  the  decision  of  the 


pope  to  1^  council  vrere  thre^rtened  .with 
the  anathema;  and  if  a  imiversi^,  coUece, 
or  chapter,  with  the  interdict  Pirates  who 
disturbed  the  papal  sea  (''our  sea*^  froiB 
Arsentaro  to  Terraeina,  and  all  those  who 
rolH^  wrecked  vessels  of  the  goods  of 
Christians,  incurred  this  anathema.  More- 
over, those  princes  were  anathematized, 
wha  imposed  new  taxes,  or  incresBsed 
those  already  lud,  except  in  those  cases  in 
which  they  virere  allowed  by  law  or  by  the 

rcial  permission  of  the  papal  aee ;  ako 
forgets  of  papal  letters;  all  who  pn>- 
vided  Saracens,  Turks,  or  heretics  with 
horses,  arms,  money,  implements  of  Ym, 
wood,  hemp,  cordage,  or  any  thing  which 
could  be  of  service  to  th^  in  making 
vi^ar  on  Christians  and  Catholios;  all  who 
diould  prevent  the  carrying  of  i^Vmam 
to  the  papal  court;  all  who  robbed,  iiyur- 
ed  or  murdered  travellers  to  the  papal 
court;  all  who  abused  cardinals^  papal 
ambawadors  or  bishops  $  all  who  appealed 
from  the  commands  of  th^  pope  or  hii 
amhassadors  to  tempml  courts  (^  justice^ 
or  avoided  the  judicial  decision  of  th« 
pope  in  spiritualxxmceiiis,  or  compelled 
the  clergy  to  appear  befbre  temporal 
jndffes,  or  made  laws  a^iinst  the  freedom 
of  me  church,  or  interrupted  the  bishops 
in  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  power ;  all 
who  seized  upon  the  revenue  which  the 
]K^  derived  from  dmichesand  convenes 
or  imposed  taxes  upon  Uie  dersy,  without 
the  consent  of  the  p<^pe,  even  mougfa  the 
oAmder  were  an  empercur  or  khw ;  aO 
ofScers  wha.  interfered  widi  the  enminal 
jurisdiction  <d  the  clei|^;  ^d,  finally,  ail 
who  should  attack  or  conquer  the  papal 
territory,  of  which  Sicify,  Saidinia  and 
Corsica  fooned  a  part.  None  but  the 
pope  can  remove  this  anathema,  and  ha 
on^  in  the  hour  of  death,  when  the  per- 
son excommunicated  has  satisfied  the 
odOfended  church.  The  bull  ivaa.  ordered 
to  be  publicly  posted  Up  at  Rome,  and 
once  a  year,  or  ofl^ner,  every  bishop  was 
to*  read  it  to  the  assembled  people.  This 
was  done  at  Rome,  till  the  jniikQe  of  the 
ISdi  century,  every  Maundy  Tifxaa^^ 
the  principu  churches.  . 

IzicoKBUursuKABLS,  iu  mat,hematic« ;  a 
magnimde  vrhich  caimot  be  measured  by 
anoth^,  taken  as  unity.  Of  thiakind  an, 
for  instanoe,  all  square  roots  whidi  are 
not  whole  nundiiera,  as  the  square  root  of 
12»-a/l641 and  soon  md^nite^ 

IlfcuBATioir.  Birds,  fishes^  insect^ 
wocms  and  reptiles,  as  is  wdl  known,  lay 
egge^  firom  which  the  yoiwg  animals  are 
produced  by  means  of  warmth.  The 
fourhtft  named  cfasses  leave^the  focunda- 
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tion  of  the  eggs  to  the  warmth  of  die  sutl ; 
birds  employ  the  waraith  of  thdr  own 
bodies  lor  this  purpose.  The  process 
which  they  use  is  caHed  ineubatiorL  All 
known  birds,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cudcoo,  discharge  this  office  themselves. 
The  cuckoo' deposits  its  em  in  the  nest 
of  the  hedge-sparrbw  and  other  small 
birds.  The  ostiich,  contrary  to  the  common 
opinion,  ots  upon  ite  eggs,  the  male  in 
company  with  mv^nl  fbmales,  day  and 
night  Amoiiff  znany  sorts  of  bh^  as 
the  cbmmon  hen,  ducks,  geese,  ^c,  the 
business  of  incnbatibn  is  confined  to  the 
female  \  among  others,  especially  those 
which  BVe  ip  pairs,  as  the  doye,laik,  spar- 
row, Jbc,  the  male  tikes  part  T^ie  fe- 
male usually  leaves  the  ^gs  for  some 
liours,  about  noon,  to  seekfeod  and  bathe 
heisek  In  other  species  of  birds,  the 
male  remains  near  the  female  during  the 
process^  protects  her  from  injury,  brinss 
her  food,  ^£c  This  is  the  case  with  the 
canary  bird^  goldfinch,  linnet,  &c.  The 
perseverance  and  devotion  of  the  femi^ 
duiinr  the  period  of  incubation  is  ad- 
nirme.  She  submits  to  the  most  incon- 
venient postures,  to  avoid  injuring  her 
eggs,  and  fergets  her  feod  and  her  com>^ 
penions.  If  she  is  oompeUed  by  hunger  to 
quit  her  post,  she  covers  her  eg^  with 
feathers,  moss,  wool,  &c.  Birds  m  gen- 
erel  become  comparatively  tame  dimng 
this  period.  Others  defend  their  nests 
with  the  neatest  courage.  The  domestic 
hen  boldqr  encounters  the  largest  dog. 
Only  a  few  birds  living  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom, allow  thdr  nests  to  be  disturbed. 
Many  desert  them*  entirely,  if  a  man  has 
difq>laced  the  eggs  during  their  absence  ; 
for  instance,  the  canary  bird.  The  grad- 
ual developement  of  the  young  bira  in 
the  egg  has  been  observed,  pardcularly  in 
the  case  of  die  egffs  of  the  domestic  hen. 
The  covering  of  the  young  bird,  when  it 
first  leaves  the  egg,  is  a  sort  of  down ; 
this  is  mdually  superseded  by  feathers. 
The  Uttte  creature  remains  fer  some  hours 
or  longer,  in  the  nest,  under  its  mother, 
fill  it  has  become  accustomed  to  the  exter- 
nal air.  The  old  Inrds,  particularly  the 
female,  now  manifest  the  ereotest  cere 
fer  their  youn^^,  in  protectisff  mem  and  i)ro- 
viding  for  their  wants,  ^ney  bring  them 
suitable  food^  whichf  idien  necessary,  the 
mother  softens  fe^st  in  her  crop.  The 
dirt  of  the  voung  isthrown  out  or  the  nest 
by  the  old  mrds  as  long  as  the  young  re- 
qiain  Mind.  Water  and  marsh  bods,  soon 
after  birdi,  leave  die  nesti  and  feUow  their 
mother  into  the  water.  The  old  birds 
leaeb  than  where  to  find  their  feod.  The 


mother  protects  them,  cakes  them  in 
stormy  weather  under  her  vdngs,  and  ex- 
poses herself  to  much  inconvenience  to 
save  them  fix>m  sufieiin^.  The  time  of 
incubation  generally  Vanes  with  the  size 
of  the  birds.  The  Ikmet  requires  but 
fourteen  dteyB,the<iomikion  h^  twenty-one, 
and  the  swan  forty-two  days.  -  In  warm 
climates,  the  time  of  incubation  is  said  to 
besome#hat  shorter.  In  Afirieo,  the  hen  is 
said  to  sit  but  thirteen  daysi  With  us,  too, 
in  very  cold  weather,  geese  and  h^is  are 
known  to  sit'  much  knij^  than  m  warm, 
'nie  warmdi  required  for  fecundating  the 
eggs  is  about  104^  Fah^.  The  art^cial 
hatchinj^  of  eges  is  practised  in  E^gypt 
In  Naptes^  ovens  for  this  purpose  were 
constructed  in  the  14th  centtoy.  But  in 
Egypt,  this  art  has  been  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  The  ovens 
mtended  for  this  purpose  are  made  of 
brick,  and  sunk  sojne  depdi  in  the  earth. 
They  consist  of  two  stories,  connected 
with  each  other,  and  divided  mto  several 
apartments.  In  a  comer  of  the  buikling 
is  an  oven,  which  is  heated  daily  three  to 
four  hotus,  for  ten  days  in  succession,  vrith 
cow  and  camel's  dung,  the  usual  fuel  of 
the  coutitiy.  The  heat  is  regulated  by 
tbe  feeling  of  the  superintendent  The 
tiemperature  to  be  produced  is  compared 
with  the  vrarmth  of  bedis.  When  the 
heat  is  too  great,  some  nassages  are  op^- 
ed  for  the  air.  The  floors  of  the  divis- 
ions or  apartments  are  covered  with  mats, 
wad.  a  layer  of  straw  thereupon,  on  which 
the  eggs  are  laid,  so,  however,  as  not  to 
touch  each  other.  They  are  tinned  twice, 
l^  dEty,  and  as  often  by  night    After 


It  or  ten  days,  the  eggs  are  examined 
w%h  a  lamp,  to  ascertain  the  progress  of 
the  process  of  fecundation.  Those  which 
appeor  to  be  unfiuitftil  are  thrown  away  ; 
the  others,  on  the  J4tb  day,  are  put  in  the 
upper  siory.  On  the  20th  or  21st  day, 
die  yeung  bird  issues  out  The  owner 
of  the  oven  receives  a  third  part  of  the 
eg^  for  his  trouble.  The  inhabitants  of 
a  village  called  Berme,  sh  the  Delta,  are  the 
persons  who  carry  on  this  art  throughout 
th6  country.  In  China,  also,  artificial 
hatching  is  practised.  The  eggs  there  are 
put  in  wooden  boxes,  which  are  filled  with 
sandj  and  placed  upon  heated  iron  plates. 
Of  late,  a  Frenchmm  has  pubbsbed  a 
worit  on  this  subject,  in  which  hd  seeks  to 
introduce  the  E^nrptian  ovens  on  an  im- 
proved plaiL  He  neats  his  ovens  with  boil- 
mff  water. 

iNcmius  (Latin,  tnctt^M,  one  who  lies 
upon);  a  spuit,  to  whom  was  ascribed  the 
oppr^skm  kn<^  by  the  vulgar  name  of 
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iiHghimarej  in  Gteek  ^phMes  (Stwn  hi  and 
^)I*^a(,  I  l6at>  upon).  The  E^Bsh  rngfU- 
mare  is  fixun  mair,  an  old  woman  or  naff, 
in  whkh,  form  tho  i^nrit  was  generdfy 
supposed  to  appear,  pressing  upon  the 
breast,  and  impeding  the  action  of  breath- 
ing. The  French  cawchemare  or  eochtmare 
{qui^oiuht  swr)  is  of  the  sanie  character 
and  origin.  These  d»mons  ^lay  an  im** 
portant  part  in  the  superstitions  of  the 
middle  ages,  haying  been,  periiaps,  not 
imfiequemly  employed,  like  the  elder 
gods  of  Greece,  to  cloak  the  advances  of 
«Bithly  lovers.  The  nuns  and  other 
young  ladies  of  the  middle  ages  were  not 
always  saifo  fiom  their  viol^ce  or  their 
persuasions,  as  numberless  tales  and  grave 
hiiMories  abundantly  prove.  Augustin  (De 
CmL  Dei)  mentions  the  &ct  that  ^vanos^ 
Pane$y  et  Faunas^  qms  wlgo  Incuhos  vo^ 
emdy  in^inrobos  sape  exUtiase  tnuUeribw,  et 
eaniM  -  appeiine  an  pengisse  conevbitvm. 
The  word  is  also  used  for  the  oppression 
or  feeling  of  suffocation  which  sometimes 
comes  on  during  sleep.  The  suflferer  ex- 
periences a  short  period  of  intense  anxie- 
ty, fear,  honor,  &c. ;  feels  an  enormous 
weight  on  his  breast;  is  pursued  by  a 
pi^tom,  monster  ch*  wild  beast,  whom  he 
cannot  escape ;  is  on  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice, from  which  he  cannot  remove,  or  is^ 
perhaps,  rolling  down  it  without  be- 
utf  able  tp  nuute  any  exertion  for  his 
B&tjj  and  his  limbs  refuse  to  do  their 
ofiioe,  until  he  suddenly  awakens  himself 
by  starting  fiom  his  recUmbent  posture,  or 
by^a  loim  cry;  he  is  then  in  a  state  of 
great  terrpr,  and  the  body  is  often  covered 
with  sweat.  It  is  |^nei«lly  owing  to  re* 
pletion  and  indigestion,  and  is  often  super- 
mduoed  by  lying  on  the  back.  It  is  most 
common  in  those  seasons  of  the  vear 
which  most  increase  the  volume  of  the 
fluids— in  spring  and  autumn.  Homer  (JZ. 
zxiL  aOO)  add  Virgil  (wGn.  xiL  906)  have 
^ven  striking  pictures  of  its  benumbing 
power,  and  FxiBeLi  has  represented  its  ag- 
onies. He  is  said  to  have  eaten  an  im- 
moderate supper  of  raw  pork,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtanunga  vivid  conception  of  his 
subject 

Incunabula  (from  the  Latin,  signifying 
cradle)  is  a  term  applied  to  tiiose  editions 
of  books  Which  were  printed  previously 
to  the  year  1500.  Pdgnot  expkuns  it  as 
signi^in^  editicms,  ^  touckerd  <m  berceau 
de  Vimpnmene,  The  term  is  most  prop- 
erty confined  to  the  period  above-mention- 
ed, because  the  art  of  printing  was  com- 
pletely formed,  in  all  its  principal  parts^  in 
that  period,  rmzer's  work  comes  down, 
iBdeed,to  1530^  and  Mattaire's  still  later ; 


but  tins  fbims  im>  olgection  to  our  liButa- 
tion,  because  these  two  writers  had  regard 
to  the  histoiy  Sprinting  in  ^eral,  rather 
than  to  ike  h»toiy  of  the  mcunahnla  in 
particular.     A   knowledge  of  them   is 
unpdrtant,  as   they   are  the    best,  and 
ofien  tiie  only  sources,  from  which  a  mi- 
nute history  of  the  eariy  progress  of  the 
an  of  printing  can  be  drawn  ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  investigations  of  bibli- 
ographers, much  remaim  to  be  done  in 
determining  the  particular  characteristics 
and   mutual   relations   of  these  wovks. 
JUany  of  these  works,  too,  are  inuxmant 
and  interesting,  on  account  of  the  illustra- 
Uon  whidi  they  afford  of  the  bistoiy  of 
art  by  their  omaments,  and  on  account  of 
the  value  of  the  first  editions  (edUionef 
princ^),  of  ancient  and  modem  classics 
m  a  critical  reepect.    We  diaQ  here  treat 
of  them  in  reference  to  their  value  to  pn>- 
fessed  collectors.— 1.  The  first  beginnrngs 
and  attempts  at  {irinting  will  naturally  be 
objects  of  their  search,  among  which  ara 
the  xylographic  speciinens,  and .  the  ear« 
liest  impressionB  bearing  date,  vMch  be- 
g$n  with  the  indulgences  of  Niccte  V, 
|454  ;  altiioi^  the  oklest  printed  book* 
whose  date  is  undoubted,  is  tbe  Paidter  of 
I457.--3.   Next  to  these   are   the   fiist 
impressions  of  particular   countries   and 
places,  which  are .  generally  not  less  raie 
than  the  preceding;--*^,  llie  first  books 
printed  in  a  particinar  language  or  with 
certain  mies.    The  oldest  impressioos  are 
in  the  Gothic  type,  as  it  is  called;  tiie 
round  or  Roman  character,  which  after- 
wartls  became  the  most  common,  particu- 
larly in  Italy,  come  into  use  somewhat  bter. 
Single  Greek  words,  cut  in  wood,  were  fint 
used  in  1465,  in  Cicero's  Dt  QJfScnt ,  and 
in  the  edition  of  Lactantius  of  the  same 
year.    The  first  book  printed  entirely  in 
the  Greek  type,  was   Laskaris's  Greek 
Grammar,  which  appeared  at  Milan^HTfi. 
— 4«  Editions  from  those  presses  whk^ 
did  not  do  much,  and,  firom  the  more  fer- 
tile presses,  those  editions  which  are  pe- 
culiariy  rare  ;  e.  g.,  the  Mente)  editions  of 
the  M  Keman  dasaics.— ^.  Editions  in 
which    certain   typographical    improve- 
ments were  first  intnxluced;  as  J.  Nideri 
PrtBceptorium  dtvifut  Legi9  (Cologne,  Ko- 
elhof,  1472,  folio),  die  first  book  printed 
with  siffnatures  ;  Searmo  ad  P^pulw^pr^ 
dkalnlS  (Cok>flne,Mfr  Hamen,  147a,  4ta)» 
the  first  with  me  pages  numbered  ;  (Xcef^ 
DeOfidis  (1465),  the  first  in  quarto  ;  and 
the  Qff/num  Beaim  Maoris  Vw.  (Venice, 
Jenson,  1473,  2Skjao,),  the  m  in   tbe 
smallest  form.    Tide  pe«es  first  appearDd 
after  die  year  1485.--0.  EditicMis  with  die 
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fiiBt,  or  with  remarkable  attempts  to  apply 
the  arts  to  the  onuuneDtiiig  of  l^ooka. 
The  first  printed  book  with  copperplates 
is  Antonio  da  Siena's  Mtmie  Santo  di  Dio 
(Florence,  1477,  foL}.  The  most  reraaik- 
abie  wood-cuts^  of  which  the  Strasbuig 
printer  GrCininger  was  veiy  fond,  are  to 
be  found  in  German  and  Italian  editions. 
In  this  division  may  also  be  inchided  copies 
with  excellent  miniature  engravings.^— 7. 
Single  copies  which  are  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  some  particular  circumstances ; 
e.  g.,  those  printed  on  parchment  and  with 
fipld  letters  (of  wluch  we  have  some  from 
Sie  15th  <»ntury),  &ic.  Of  the  impres- 
sions on  parchment,  on  w  hich  whole  edi- 
tions were  at  first  printed,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  copies,  even  of  later  editions 
(e.  %p  of  the  Latin  Bible  of  146^),  tiiose  are 
particularly  sought  afler,  whidi  issued  from 
presses  that  pnnted  but  little  on  parch- 
ment ;  e.  g.  Schweinheim  and  Pannarz 
at  Rome,  by  whom  only  six  parchment 
editions  are  known  to  have  been  publish- 
ed.—8.  Finally,  there  are  some  particular 
collections  or  series,  which  collectors 
pride  themselves  particulariy  on  possess- 
ing ;  e.  %p  the  ^x  Cxreek  worics  (Amhdopxt^ 
w^oUonixta  Bhodhu,  Euripides,  Calltma* 
arnsj  GnomtB,  Musaus),  prmted  in  capitals 
by  Alopa  at  Florence  (1494—96),  or  die 
Greek  works  printed  at  Milan  witn  a  very 
round  type,  of  which  Laskaris  (1476)  is 
the  first,  and  Suidas  (1499)  die  last  Edi- 
tions from  celebrated  presses  of  the  15th 
century  are  also  highly  vdued ;  e.  g^  those 
of  Schweinheim  ana  Pannarz,  and  the 
English  printers  Caxton,  PynsoiT  and 
W^pkyn.  (For  information  concerning 
the  incimabula,  see  Panzer's  Annaks  Tmo- 
grofhiei,  together  with  his  Annals  of  uer- 
man  lAUrature,  which  together  contain 
the  most  complete  catalogue,  to  the  year 
1596.)  Mattaire's  Annals  are  far  less  com- 
plete, but  they  come  lower  down,  and 
enter  rather  more  into  details.  Sema  San- 
lander's  Diciionnairt  Bibliosn^hvjue  choi- 
si  du  15  Si^ek  (Brussels,  1^  3  vols.)  is 
o  useful  work  on  the  most  interesting  in- 
cunabula. It  contains  much  information 
on  the  incunabula  of  Spain  and  the  Low 
Countries,  which  is  wanting  in  Panzer. 
Besides  these  works,  we  may  find  accounts 
of  particular  incunabula,  in  the  looid  his- 
tories of  printmg  (especially  in  Audifflie- 
di's  works  on  Roman  and  Italiat^  printing), 
in  the  accounts  of  some  particular  print- 
ers of  the  15ih  century  (Guttenberg,  Jen- 
«on,  Aldus,  Giunti),  and  in  the  works 
which  treat  of  the  incunabula  of  some 
anjde  libraries,  as  those  of  Fossi,  Dibdim 
{BiUioiheca  Spencmana\  &c 
VOL.  VI,  47 


IiTDEp^NDEKCE,  in  poUtics ;  the  sove- 
reignty of  a  people  or  country,,  as  distin- 
guish^ from  a  &rmer  dependence  upon 
another  country..  When  a  successful  at- 
tempt is  made,  by  a  portion  of  a  people 
subject  to  a  common  government,  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  government  fojr  itself,  the 
9truggle  is  generally  ck>8ed  by  the  ac- 
ki^owledgment  of  its  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  government  fi»m  which  it  has 
seceded,  though,  in  some  cases,  a  complete 
separation  is  effected  without  any  such 
acimowledgment,  when  the  old  govern- 
ment is  too  weak  to  undertake  any  thing 
effective  against  the  revolted  provinces  or 
Colonies,  and  yet  will  not  formally  re- 
nounce its  authority  over  them.  In  such 
a  ease,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  an 
acknowledgment  is  necessary  to  entitle  the 
new  state  to  be  treated  by  other  powers 
as  independent.  This  was  the  case  witii 
the  Umted  Provinces  and  Spain,  the  latter 
not  acknowledging  the  former  for  a  long  se- 
ries of  years.  The  South  American  repub- 
lics, tooJiave  not  yet  b€«n  acknowledged  by 
Spain,  but  no  one  can  doubt  then:  inde- 
pendence. The  just  nde  would  seem  to 
be,  that  a  colony  or  province  is  indepen- 
dent whenever  it  declares  itself  so,  aid  is 
able  to  maintain  its  independence,  or  is 
left  in  tm^disturbed  enjoyment  of  it.  In  a 
complicated  pohtieal  system,  hke  that  of 
Europe,  the  acknowle<k;ment  of  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  old  govern- 
ment, is  diplomatieaUy  important;  and 
without  it,  other  European  states  are  averse 
to  enter  into  political  relations  with  the  new 
state.  The  ffovemment  of  the  U.  States, 
on  the  otherhaud,  considers  only  whether 
the  revolted  countiy  is  in  &ct  independent ; 
and  in  their  own  ease,  their  diplomatic 
agents  called  upon  fbreiin  powers  to  ac- 
Imowledse  the  independence  of  the  re- 
volted colonies,  before  any  such  acknowV- 
edgment  was  made  by  Englano.  (See 
Lyipan's  Diplomacy,  also  the  DipUmwHc 
Correspond,  of  the  Am,  BevohdwnJ)  It 
hardl}'  needs  to  be  mentioned,  that  no  sov^ 
ereign  power  is  obliged  to  wait  (qt  the  ac- 
knowledging of  independence  by  tlie  moth- 
er country,  because  the  idea  of  sovereign- 
^  excludes  such  an  obligation.  The  po- 
htieal era  of  the  U.  States,  in  public  doc« 
uments,  is  the  year  of  their  independence 

ml776;  accordin^y,  the  present  is 
year  of  American  independence. 
IifD£FENDENi*8 ;  B  Protcstant  sect  in 
England  and  Hollaiid,which  originated  to- 
w^nls  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  during 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth*  liie  Inde- 
pendents declared  the  ceremonies  of  Uie 
Anglican  church  popish  abuses,  and  hea- 
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theniah.  They  agreed  only  in  this  point, 
differing  amon^  themselves  on  many 
points  of  doctnne.  The  most  zealous 
sect  were  the  Brownists,  whose  founder, 
Robert  Brown  (q.  v.),  in  1580,  attacked  the 
disdpUne  and  ceremonial  of  the  churdi 
of  England,  as  unchristian.  The  name 
IndtpmdaUa  is  derived  fix>m  the  circum- 
stance that  each  congregation  formed  an 
independent  community,  suliject  neither 
to  bishops  nor  elders,  nor  any  other  eccle- 
siastical powers ;  the  mimster  was  elected 
and  dismissed  by  the  votes  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  every  member  had  a  right  to 
preach.  The  principles  of  church  govern- 
ment inculcated  by  the  Independents, 
spread  rapidly,  and  became  a  subject  of 
uarm  to  the  government ;  some  were  ar- 
rested, some  executed,  and  manv  fled  the 
country.  The  sect  survived  in  England, 
under  the  name  of  OmgngationatuiU ; 
but  the  principles  of  Brbwn  were  modi- 
fied. The  name  of  Brownists  they  dis- 
claimed, calling  themselves  Congregatumr 
dUstSi  and  consider  John  Robinson  (q.  v.) 
their  founder.  In  the  civil  wara  of  Eng- 
land during  the  17th  century,  the  Inde- 
pendents formed  a  [>owerful  party.  (See 
OiotntMU,  Qrtai  Britcdny  and  Puritans.) 
The  English  Independents  now  difl^r 
from  other  Protestant  sects  in  rejecting 
any  formula  of  faith,  requiring  only  a  pro- 
fession of  belief  in  the  ffosper ;  and  tneir 
pastors  are  not  ordained.  Among  them 
are  several  distinguished  men. 

Index.  A  scientific,  work  becomes 
doublv  valuable  by  a  well  arranged  and 
complete  index,  noiade  under  the  eyes  of 
the  author,  which  saves  the  reader  an 
inunense  expense  of  time.  A  scientific 
work  of  value  is  a  book  of  reference,  and 
a  book  of  reference  without  an  index  is  like 
a  chest  with  a  troublesome  lock,  which 
tries  our  patience  whenever  we  attempt  to 
open  it  The  plan  of  some  newspapers 
m>r  instance,  the  London  Atlas  and  Niles's 
Register,  in  Baltimore),  to  issue  a  general 
index  at  the  end  of  each  year,  deserves 
much  commendation,  and  ought  to  beini- 
itated  by  every  editor  who  considers  his 
journal  worth  preserving.  By  the  Roman 
Catholic  chutcn,  index  is  used  absolutely, 
to  designate  the  catalogues,  or  list  of  books 
prohimted  by  eccleaitotical  authority,  on 
account  of  the  heretical  opinions  supposed 
to  be  contained  in  them,  or  maintained  by 
the  authors  or  editors  of  thenu  The  cata- 
loffue,  or  list  of  books  absolutely  prohibit- 
ed, is  simply  called  the  Mexy  or  Index  lA- 
hrirtan  prokSbUorum ;  but  when  the  list,  or 
catalogue,  is  of  books  allowed  to  be  rnid, 
after  conection  or  alteration,  agreeably  to 


the  orders  of  the  papal  audiorities,  it  is 
termed  hdex  egnn^gotorua,  and,  in  ^e 
later  indexes,  the  words  dtmee  coirigtuhu 
are  subjoined  to  certain  woriis,  in  order  to 
render  a  separate  expursatoiy  index  im- 
necesaary.  (Townley*s  Ilssaus  on  varimif 
Sidijects  qf  Ecclesiastical  InsUny,  pa^ 
133.)  The  be^^innm^  of  the  prahifartoiy 
index  is  to  be  found  m  Gratian's  Collec- 
tion, being  a  prohibition  to  read  pagan 
books  by  the  council  of  Carthage,  held 
about  400.  The  emperors  also  prohibked 
the  reading  of  certain  books.  Conssan- 
tine,  for  instance,  prohilMted  the  reading 
of  the  works  of  Anus.  The  popes,  too, 
used  to  order  obnoxious  books  to  Ckebumt. 
The  books  of  v^ole  sects  are  sometiiDes 
prohibited  in  a  mass.  The  invention  of 
printing,  in  the  middle  of  the  I5di  centu- 
ly,  caused  a  rapid  multiplication  of  books, 
and  induced  the  papal  nieiarchy  to  pre- 
vent,, if  poesit^  the  circulation  of  any 
which  mifdit  prove  ii^urious  to  the  ima-- 
est  of  the  Komish  church.  Hence  origin- 
ated imprimaturs  (q.  v.),  or  official  permis- 
rions  to  print  worn ;  and  the  promulga- 
tion and  difldision  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
refoirnadon,  in  the  foUowing  century,  in- 
creased the  determination  of  the  poweufbl 
adherents  of  popeiy  to  suppress  and  to 
destroy  all  the  bookis  tinctured  with  Lu- 
theranism,  or  maintaining  any  of  the  pe- 
culi^  .opinions  held  by  ^e  refbnned 
churches.  In  1546,  in  pursuance  of  an 
edict  of  the  emperor  Charles  V,  the  uni- 
versity  of  Louvain  published  an  index,  or 
catalo^e  of  books  regarded  as  dangerous, 
of  which  a  revised  edition  was  puhfisfaed 
in  1550.  Similar  lists  of  mterdicted  books 
appeared,  neariy  at  the  same  time,  at  Veo^ 
ice,  Paris,  Rome,  Cologne,  &c  (for  an  ac- 
count of  which,  see  Peigtiot^  DicHomnain 
des  lAxrrts  condamnis  auftM^  swppiriasiiSj  os 
eenswiSf  torn.  L,  p.  Q6&-4X6\  aad  Moid: 
ham's  ^^IccowU  qf  Ike  hdicts,  IxOi  ProkSh 
Uory  and  Earnvtrgatory^  of  the  Cfticrdk  if 
Rome^  p.  17  et  seq.)  Philip  11  of  Spam 
having  caused  a  cataloj^e  of  all  books 
prohibited  by  the  inquisition  to  be  printed 
(Venice,  1558),  pope  Paul  IV  followed 
the  example,  and  ordered  an  Mex  Libnh 
rum  prohlbitarum  to  be  published  by  the 
Congregatio  SancU  (Mai  (see  Conmga- 
tion)t  in  which  not  on^  all  nereticafboaks 
were  noted  down,  but  also  all  which  tend- 
ed to  lower  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  many 
even  written  by  Catholic  clergymen.  Hie 
first  part  contains  the  names  of  the  au- 
thors whose  works  are  ahocether  prohib- 
ited ;  the  second,  single  prohibited  works ; 
the  third,  anonymous  works.  A  particu- 
lar part  contains  the  namea  of  4U  book- 
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Bellen,  whose  pul^catioiiB  are  altogether 
prohibited.  Alter  this,  the  councils  pub- 
lished a  humber  of  such  indexes^  and  tnese 
were  followed  by  some  for  siogle  coun- 
tries ;  for  instance,  by  the  Sorfoonne  for 
France.  The  indexes  assumed  their  most 
systematic  fi>rm  at  the  council  of  Trent, 
which,  at  its  18th  session,  referred  the  con- 
sideration of  woifci  to  be  prohibited  to  a 
select  committee ;  and,  in  the  25th  sessioi^ 
what  had  been  tlone  by  that  committee 
was  refeired  to  the  pope  (Cone  Trid.  Ca- 
noneSf  177,  962,  Paris  edit,  1824),  that  it 
might  be  completed  and  published  with 
his  authority.  The  work  was  accordingly 
published  in  1564.  Besides  the  catalogue 
of  prohibited  books,  it  contains  general 
rules  relative  to  such  books,  drawn  up  by 
certain  persons  deputed  for  jthat  purpose 
by  the  council  of  Trelit,  and  sanctioned 
by  pope  Plus  IV.  These  rules,  which  are 
ten  in  number,  ai^  prefixed  to  the  differ- 
ent indexes  which  have  been  published 
since  that  period.  They  are  also  contain- 
ed in  the  Paris  edition  of  the  canons  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  alreadv  cited  (p.  433 
— 440),  and  a  translation  of  them  vrill  be 
found  in  Townley's  nhiatradon  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature  (vol  iL  p.  476—485).  The 
Congregation  of  the  Index,  which  ibrms  a 
branch  of  the  inquisition,  holds  its  sitting 
at  Rome,  and  has  the  richt  of  examining 
generally  all  books  which  concern  faith, 
morals,  ecclesiastical  discipline,  or  civil 
society,  on  vi^iich  it  passes  judgnient  for 
suppressing  them  absolutely,  or  directing 
them  to  be  corrected,  or  allowing  them  to 
be  read  with  prscaution,  and  by  certain 
persons.  Pius  V  confirmed  the  establish- 
ment  of  this  congregation.  Persons  spe- 
cially'di^Mited  by  it  may  five  permission 
to  BLomanists  throu^out  me  worid  to  read 
prohibited  books,  and  the  penalty  de- 
nounced against  those  who  read  or  keep 
any  books  suspected  of  heresy  or  -felse 
doctrine  is  the  greater  excommunication ; 
and  those  who  read  or  keep  works  inter- 
dicted on  any  other  account,  besideo  the 
mortal  sin  committed,  are  to  be  severely 
punished,  at  the  wiU  of  the  bishops. 
(Richard  and  Giraud,  BibHoUUque  Sacr^ 
tom.viii,p.78).  ThelateiathdexLihranm 
prokSnUnwn  appeared  at  Rome,  in  1819. 
(For  the  preceding  Indexes,  published  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  at  Rome,  between 
the  yean  1564  and  1806,  see  Mend- 
ham's  Aecmmt  of  the  huHeeSt  Scc^  p.  31-^ 
123.) 

India  ;  The  Iimncs.  This  name  has 
been  very  vaguely  applied,  at  different  pe- 
riods, to  difierent  extents  of  country,  and 
is  still  used  in  difierent  applications.  The 


name  is  derived  by  us  irom  the  Gt^ks, 
who  seem  to  have  borrowed  it  fiom  the 
Permans,  as  it  is  unknown  to  the  natives. 
It  was  at  floret  used  by  the  Grecian  writers 
to  signify  an  indefinite  extent  of  country, 
lying  beyond  the  Indus,  with  which  they 
were  acquainted  only  through  meagre  and 
vague  accounts  obtained  nom  tl^  Per- 
sians. Darius  crossed  the  Indus  (B.  C. 
5201  and  conquered  Cashmere  and  a  part 
of  the  Penjab.  Alexander,  200  years  hter, 
pushed  his  conquests  a  litUe  farther,  and 
the  narratives  given  by  hi^  ofilcers^  sup- 
plied Eratosthenes,  Strabo  and  Pliny  with 
the  materials  which  they  arranged  and 
abridged.  Ptolemy,  who  flourished  at  a 
later  period  (A.  D.  150),  when  commerce 
had  made. his  countrymen  acquainted  with 
the  southern  parts  of  India,  has  given  a 
more  accurate  account  of  it  He  divides 
India  into  hdia  wUhin  and  India  htyond 
tht  Gangts.  The  fi>rmer  was  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  people  of  Paropamisus, 
Arachosia  and  Gedrosia ;  on  the  north  by 
mount  Imaus,  the  Sogdiieans  and  SaccB ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Ganges,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Indian  ocean.  Other  writers, 
as  Arrian  and  Pliny,  make  the  Indus  its 
western  limit  Strabo  calls  the  southern 
and  easiem  boundary  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Of  the  two  great  nvers,  the  Indus  and 
Ganges,  the  l^t^  was  not  reached  by  Al- 
exander, and  was  seen  by  very  few  of  his 
followers.  The  Indus  and  its  five  ffreat 
tributaries  were  known  to  all  of  them. 
A  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  Upper 
India,  obtained  withm  the  last  30  years,  has 
proved  the  general  correctness  of  the  an- 
cient accounts,  and  settled  inany  doubtful 
points.  Of  the  Deccan  they  knew  nothing 
but  the  coasts,  and  oflndia  Myond  the  Gan- 
ges they  knew  veiy  little.  The  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  rise  of  the  Par- 
thian empire,  and  paiticularly  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Mohammedan  power  over 
Westem  Asia,  broke  off  all  direct  inter- 
course between  Europe  and  India.  Reli- 
gious hatred  and  commercial  jealousy  con- 
tributed to  shut  up  the  rmd  to  India 
against  Europeans.  Caravans  were  then 
the  medium  of  Indian  commerce,  and 
throuffh  th^n  the  productions  of  the  East 
were  brouffht  to  the  Mediteiranean  shores. 
Not  until  me  Portuguese  had  doubled  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope  (1496)  were  the  Eu- 
ropeans able  to  visit  that  re^on  of  wealth. 
The  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Ce- 
lebes, the  Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  &c., 
were  discovered,  and  have  often  been  in- 
cluded under  the  gtoeral  name  of  bidioy 
which  comprised,  on  the  continent,  all  that 
vast  tract  of  eoimtiy  lying  south  of  China, 
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Thibet  and  Penhu  These  regions  have 
been  divided  bj  modem  geographers  into 
three  parts — the  islands,  or  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago; India  this  side  the  Ganges/  or 
Hindoostan;  Bdd  India  bevond  the  Gan- 
ges, or,  as  some  writers  cm  it,  Chin-India, 
or  Indo-China,  including  the  Buraan  em- 
pire, Cambodia,  Tonqum,  ^ochin-China, 
Laos,  Siam,  and  the  peninsola  of  Malac- 
ca. (&e ike nparaU  artides.)  Theislands 
dixrve-mentioned  are  C^lon,  the  Lacca- 
div^the  Malifives,  Andaman,  the  Nico^ 
bar  isles,  the  Sunda  i^les,  including  Bor- 
neo, Sumatra,  Celebes,  Java,  &c^  t^e  Mo- 
hicoas,  the  Philippines.  '  (^  the  ttrtidesA 
When  America  was  discovered,  it  is  well 
known  that  Columbus  supposed  it  to  be 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  of  which  he  was 
in  search.  These  regions  were,  therefore, 
at  first  called  hdia,  ami  when  the  error 
was  discovered,  &e  name  was  ^retained, 
with  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Wat^ 
the  proper  India  being  called  the  £a8t  m- 
dies.  The  Spanish  kings  assumed  the 
title  of  king  o/*  tht  huHes,  and  the  council 
for  the  coK)nies  was  styled  the  supreme 
eouneU  of  Uie  Indies.  The  name  of  West 
Indies  was  afterwards  restricted  to  the 
iriands,  now  so  called,  lying  between 
North  and  South  America. 

European  Commercial  Cotonies  in  India. 
In  ancient  times^  Inifia  was  the  principal 
source  of  ike  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians, 
CarthfioniaDS  and  E^^tians.    (See  Hee* 


ren's  IdeaSy  1st  vol,  3d  part,  4m  edition, 
1834.)  Until  the  end  of  the  15th  oenmiy, 
the  Europeans  obtained  the  precious  meiv 
chandise  of  India  only  second  hand,  partly 
throu^  Egypt,  where  it  calne  by  the  way 
of  the  Ard>ian  sea,  and  partly  from  the 
long  journeys  of  the  caravans  throu^  the 
interior  of  Asia.  This  commerce  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoese, 
who  furnished  the  European  markets  with 
the  productions  of  Asia,  and  thereby  be» 
came  rich  and  powerful. 

Portuguese  India.  The  doubling  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  which,  in  1498, 
showed  the  way  by  sea  to  the  riches  of 
India,  led  the  Portuguese  to  the  possesnon 
of  a  kingdom  in  AsiaJ  A  few  years  afier 
Vasco  de  Gama  (q.  v.)  had  landed  on  the 
coast  of  India,  they  were  already  the  most 
favoned  merchants  upon  the  whole  coast, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  active  jealousy  of  the 
Mohanmiedans,  who  had  hitherto  monopo- 
lized the  lucrative  commerce  oflndia,  they 
formed  setdements,  and  made  commercial 
treades  with  the  Indian  princes,  in  which 
the  latter  acknowledged  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal for  their  lord.  Francis  of  Almeida, 
the  first  Portuguese  viceroy  in  India  (firom 


1505  to  1509),  increased  the  &xne  of  bis 
nation  in  the  Indian  seas.  Wherever  he 
land^  be  formed  oommereial  estabfidi- 
ments,  and  even  took  possession  of  Cey- 
lon in  I506w  His  more  famous  successor, 
Alphonsq  of  Albuquerque,  who  held  the 
chief  command  between  1510  and  1515, 
confirmed  the  proud  edifice  of  Portuguesa 
power  in  the  Indies.  He  built  fortresses 
for  the  proteption  of  the  &ctoriea,  and 
conquered  Malacca,  to  which  merchant 
ships  from  Japan,  China,  the  Moluccas^ 
the  Philippines,  Bcoigal,  Persia,  Arabia  and 
Afirica,  resorted;  and  the  terror  of  hb 
arms,  which  this  conouest  inqnred,  in- 
duced the  most  powerful  princes  o(€  Fmt- 
ther  India  to  seek  tlie  alliance  of  the  Por- 
tuguese. He  afterwards  acquired  posses- 
sion of  the  Moluccas,  and  with  them  of  tbs 
rich  spice  commerce,  and  eiuied  his  tri- 
umphant career  by  the  conquest  of  Ormuz, 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  city  on  the 
Persian  igulf,  the  possesion  of  which 
he  secui^^  by  a  casde.  .  Soon  after  his 
death,  the  Portuguese  ruled  fi*om  the  Ara- 
biaa  to  the  Persian  gulf;  neariy  aU  the 
ports  and  islands  on  the  coasts  of  Persia 
and  India  soon  feU  into  their  power;  thief 
possessed  the  whole  coast  of  Malabar  lo 
cape  ConK>rin,  and  had  setdementB  on  tbs 
coast  of  Coromandel  and  the  bay  oi  Ben- 
gal ;  Cdylon  was  tribute  to  them ;  they 
had  &ctories  in  China;  and  the  pcntsof 
Japan,  to  which  a  tenipest  had  shown 
them  the  way,  were  open  to  tfa«tur  mer- 
chant ships.  Their  power  had  attaioed 
this  extent  in  1542;  and,for60yeBi%tli6y 
carried  on  their  lucrative  commerce  with- 
out any  considerable  rivals.  They  deter- 
mined the  price  of  merchandise  in  all  ih& 
European  and  Asiatic  markets.  No  for- 
eign vessel  coukl  take  a  cargo  in  the 
Indian  ports,  l)efbre  the  Poitugue^e  ships 
Were  fi^ighted;  no  ship  was  safe  in  me 
Indian  seas  without  Portuguese  passpOfts ; 
and  even  those  which  carried  on  coni- 
meroe  by  their  permisBipn,  could  not  trade 
in  cinnamon,  ffiager,  pepper,  steel,  iron, 
lead  and  arms,  because  these  arddes  were 
included  in  their  monopolies.  The  cen- 
tral point  of  the  Portugiiese  dominion, 
after  the  time  of  Albuquerque,  was  Goa^ 
where  the  royal  Portuguese  goveraqr,  un- 
der the  title  of  vtcen>y  or  governor^  had  bis 
seat  By  bold  and  often  revolting  acts  of 
power,  they  secui^  their  donunion  in 
Asia.  They  bombarded  the  most  power- 
ful cities  on  the  Indian  coasts ;  they  burnt 
|he  ships  of  their  enemies  in  their  orwn 
hari)or8;  they  instigated  the  inferior  nstdve 
princes  to  rebel  against  their  soveroigiis, 
that  they  nnglit  take  advantage  of  intemat 
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diflBenaons  to  eximd  their  own  power; 
and  they  granted  peace  and  their  alliance 
to  no  pnnce  who  did  not  do  homage  to 
the  king  of  Portugal,  and  confirm  hia  sab- 
miaBion  by  permissioti  to  build  a  castle  in 
his  capital.  Even  on  the  coasts  where 
thev  merely  trafficked  without  ^Yeminf  , 
and  where  the  natives  were  subject  to  the 
native  princes,  they  niled  indirectly  bv  the 
terror  of  their  name.  Portugal  owed  this 
power  to  a  few  able  men,  whose  adventu- 
rous roiiit  led  them  to  this  distant  scene 
of  acdon.  The  inclination  to  knighdy 
adventures,  which,  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Moors,  had  no  object  of  enterprise  at 
home,  found  here  a  neld  for  action.  But 
the  successors  of  the  men  who  established 
the  commercial  greatness  of  their  nation, 
were  not  endow^  with  the  same  talenta 
Avarice  and  love  of  plunder  soon  became 
the  only  motives  of  enteqirise ;  the  honor 
of  the  Portuguese  name  was  sullied ;  a 
revoking  abuse  of  power  excited  the  re* 
aistance  of  the  natives,  w;ho  had  been  be- 
fore armed  aninst  each  other  by  the  arl- 
flil  poticy  of  the  strangers,  but  now 
beeaine  united  by  the  sicht  of  their 
common  danger.  After  the  powerful 
John  II,  and  the  magnanimous  Eman^ 
iiel,  weak  princes  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Portugal ;  tmder  Sebastian,  the  disci- 
ple of  the  Jesuits,  when  the  kinffdom  was 
Mt  aporoaching  to  its  ruin,  the  Portu- 
guese dominion  in  Asia  was  also  lost 
The  union  o£  Portugal  with  Spain,  in 
1580,  dedded  the  fidi  of  theb  commercial 
power  in  India.  The  Spanish  kings  neg- 
lected the  Asiatic  setdements.  Robbery,  pu- 
iage  and  insubordination  mevailed  there. 
Some  commanders  in  India  made  them- 
selves-independent ;  others  jdned  the  In- 
dian minees ;  and  others  became  pirates. 
The  Portuguese  were  treated  as  Spaniards 
by  the  Dutch  and  English. 

Duidi  India.  The  Dutch  had  F^ously 
ffone  to  the  great  commercial  market  of 
Lisbon  for  Indian  merchandise,  but  Philip 
U  closed  the  harbor  of  the  Portuguese 
ca^tai  to  the  Dutch  ships,  on  account  of 
the  revolt  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
thus  obliged  that  industrious  people  to  go 
to  the  sources  of  this  conmierce.  They 
were  engaged  in  firuidess  attempts  to  find 
a  passage  to  India  by  the  Northern  seas, 
where  they  miidit  avoid  their  enemies, 
when  Cornelius  Houtmann  (q.  v»),  a  Dutch- 
man who  had  made  several  vova^  to 
India  in  Portuguese  ships,  offored  his  ser- 
vices to  hi^countrjrmeo.  In  15&5,be  was 
sent,  with  four  ships^  to  India,  to  explore 
the  coasts  and  gain  information  conoem- 
ing  the  inhabitanUi  and  the  commercial 
47« 


relations  in  that  place;  and  he  returned 
with  fiivorable  accounts;  for,  in  this  very 
first  voyage,  treaties  of  commerce  were 
made  with  the  princes  of  die  island  of 
Java.  The  company  of  merchants  who 
had  begun  the  undertaking,  sent  out  admi- 
ral Van  Steck,  with  orders  to  enter  into 
treaties  with  die  native  princes,  and  to 
establish  &ctories  on  the  island,  which 
was  kt  a  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  Portuguese  commerce,  but  was  near 
enough  to  the  Spice  islands  to  fiivor  a 
contnd)and  trade,  and  was  very  well  situ- 
ated for  trade  with  China  and  Japan. 
The  hatred  of  the  natives  against  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  had  at  tiines  landed  here, 
asnsted  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
enterprise.  Several  societies  were  now 
formed  in  Holland  to  prosecute  the  com- 
merce with  India;  but  the  maritets,  both 
of  India  and  of  Europe,  were  soon  over- 
stocked. .To  avoid  tkaa  inconvenience, 
and  to  be  able  to  oppose  a  firmer  remst- 
ance  to  the  jealous  Portuguese  than  they 
could  do  separately,  the  small  commercial 
societies  united  in  1602,  and  formed  the 
great  East  India  company,  whi<ih  h<id 
power  to  make  peace  or  war  with  the 
princes  of  Asia,  to  build  forts,  to  maintMn 
garrisons,  and  to  choose  a  governor.  Now, 
mat  they  had  formed  settfements  at  Java 
and  upon  other  points,  and  had  made 
commercial  treaties  with  several  princes 
of  Bengal,  becan  the  long  strung  between 
the  rivals.  The  Portuguese  nul  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  In- 
dian sea,  but  the  Dutch  could  rely  op 
more  powerful  support  fix>m  Europe  ;  for 
Phihp  n  and  his  successors  often  lefl  their 
Asialic  settlements  unprotected.  Time 
and  experience  cave  the  advantage  of 
knowledge  to  the  Dutch,  and  their  strong- 
er and  better  served  navy  enabled  them  to 
take  one  place 'after  another  from  the  Por- 
tuguese. In  163] ,  the  latter  were  dripped, 
by  their  victorious  rivals,  of  the  Moluccas ; 
in  1633,  of  Japan ;  in  1641,  of  Malacca; 
in  1658,  of  Ceyk>n;  in  1660,  of  Cele- 
bes, whcnre  the  Portu^iese  had  setded  after 
the  loss  of  the  Moluccas,  to  retain  by 
smuggling  some  part  of  the  ^ce  trade ; 
and,  after  1663,  the  most  important  places 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  where  thev  had 
longest  maintained  themselves,  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Dutch.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  Portuguese  were  contending 
with  the  Dutch,  the  Elnglish  also  entered 
the  lists. 

EngUah  hdicu  In  1600,  queen  Eliza- 
beth gave  to  the  merchants  of  Ixmdop  an 
exclusive  right  to  the  commerce  of  India 
for  15  yeaii ;  and,  soon  after,  die  four  first 
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mercbaDt  fllmiB  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany sailed  m>m  Lancaster  to  the  Moluc- 
cas. The  profits  upon  this  fii9t  voyage 
induced  the  associated  merchants  to  use 
ev^  exertion  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
which  the  new  settlements  of  the  Dutch, 
and  those  <^tbe  Portuguese,  upon  the  In- 
dian coast,  placed  in  their  way ;  and  they 
soon  succeeded  in  forming  establishments 
and  building  fi>rts  in  Java,  Amboyna  and 
Banda,  and  shared  the  spice  trade  with 
the  Dutch.  This  privilege,  indeed,  was 
soon  after  lost,  the  Dutch  having  obttiined 
sole  possession  of  the  Moluccas ;  but  the 
Enffhsh  were  more  successful  in  their 
"settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and 
Coromandel,  and  always  repelled  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Portuguese.  They  obtained 
yet  more  important  advantacee  in  1G23, 
when  the  Persians  requested  their  aseist- 
ance  to  drive  the  Portuguese  firpm  Ormuz ; 
ibr,  indqMndently  of  their  share  of  the 
rich  booty  6f  merchandise  which  they 
gamed,  they  formed  a  settlement  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Peraian  gulf  (Gambroon), 
and  obtained  possession  of  thp  commerce 
in  silks,  carpets^  gold  stuffi,  and  other  Per- 
sian ^mmbdities.  Thus,  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  centtuy,  the  commercial  power 
of  the  Dutch  and  British  rose  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Portuffueee.  But  the  fi:iendly 
reception  which  the  natives  had  given  to 
the  Dutch,  when  they  fieed  them  Som  the 
bated  power  of  the  Portimuese,  was  soon 
fbUowed  by  discontents.  They  saw  that 
thev  had  exchanged  a  hard  yoke  for  one 
still  harder ;  that  avarice  and  a  conmier- 
cial  Bfixit  produced,  under  their  new  roes- 
ters,  the  same  effects,  which,  ever  smce 
the  first  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  had 
distmfbed  their  peace  and  de8nx)yed  their 
fi^eedom.  The  Dutch,  as  well  as  the  Por- 
tuguese, were  almost  continually  at  war 
with  the  natives  on  the  islands  and  on  the 
continent,  wherever  they  fonned  settle- 
ments. After  the  expulsion  of  the  Portu- 
guese from  the  Spice  iakinds,  the  Dutch 
government  became  so  oppressive  as  to 
compel  the  destruction  of  the  spice  trees 
upon  all  the  islands  except  Amboyna. 
At  Banfla,  the  natives  were  massacred 
because  they  would  not  submit  to  become 
leaves,  and  uie  whole  island  was  divided 
among  the  whites,  who  used  slaves  finom 
the  neighboring  islands  to  cultivate  their 
ku]d&  The  magnificent  dtv  of  Batavia, 
upon  the  northern  coast  of  Java,  became, 
after  1619,  the  seat  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment in  India,  and  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Asiatic  trade  of  the  East  India  company. 
From  this  place  the  ffoyemor-general,  dur- 
ing the  five  yean  of  his  power,  ruled  with 


regal  swav  over  the  princesoftbe  interior. 
Until  modem  times,  when  the  whole  Eu- 
ropean colonial  system  was  shaken,  and 
almost  all  the  commercial  ertaWishmciili 
in  Aaa  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Britkh, 
who  nded  the  sea,  the  Dutch,  Dotwitfa^ 
standing  the  strugglee  of  the  natiTes,  re- 
mained in  possession  of  their  settfenwati^ 
among  the  most  important  of  wh^  weie 
SuDit,  on  the  coast  of  Hindoostan  ;  ^ 
ffovenlment  of  Malabar,  with  Cochin,  ils 
fortress ;  that  of  Corcnnandel,  with  the  fiir- 
tified  Negapatam;  Chinsuiv,  m  Benai; 
the  ffovemment  of-Malacca,  the  ftrmeft 
Dutch  settlement  at  the  southern  pomt  m 
the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges ;  Cele- 
bes, the  only  place  where  they  fonaally 
ruled  after  disarming  and  subduing  the 
native  princes ;  Java ;  the  Mohiccas ;  and 
the  southern  coast  of  Borneo,  their  kteit 
settlement. 

DanM  India.  Before  we  retmn  to  the 
English  cok>nies  in  India,  we  must  caat  a 
g^ce  at  the  other  commercial  ewtahMt- 
mentBjthoseofthe  Danes  and  the  French, 
likewise  formed  in  the  17th  century.  A 
Dutch  fiictor,  Boechower,  who  ind  ob- 
tained fix>m  the  king  of  Ceylon,  as  a  maik 
of  high  &vor,  the  6tle  of  pritux^  being 
coldly  received  when  be  returned  home, 
fiom  resentment  ofiered  his  services  to 
kii^  Christian  IV  for  fomung  a  ookmy 
in   Ceylon.'    An   East  India  cmmpany 


ships, 

longed  to  the  king,  and  the  others  to  the 
company.  He  died  on  the  w«y.  The 
Danish  mariner  vfho  commanded  the  ships 
was  HI  received  at  Ceylon,aDd  immedi- 
ately turned  to  the  coasts  of  C<noinandel, 
the  nearest  part  of  the  Indian  main.  The 
native  prince  of  Tanjore  granted  bim,  for 
a  yearly  rent,  a  fertile  strip  of  land,  where 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  city  of 
Tranquebaiv  and  where,  soon  after,  the 
fortress  of  Dansbuiig  was  buih  &r  the 
protection  of  the  new  settlem^ts.  The 
other  Europeans,  who  had  established 
themselves  m  India,  at  first  placed  no  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  Doies,  wibo  tbss 
were  enabled  to  carry  on  an  extensiTe 
trade.  But  when  the  Dutch  became  uooie 
powerful  and  more  arrogant,  tfaey  ex- 
eluded  their  new  rivals  from  all  the  mar- 
kets. The  afibhs  of  the  Danish  company 
declined ;  it  ceded  its  poaseasions  to  the 
goveniment,  and,  in  1^4,  v?as  dissohred. 
After  1643,  the  Danes  ceased  to  riavigalB 
the  Indian  seas.  In  1670,  Christian  V 
formed  a  new  society,  which  he  so  gen- 
erously supplied  with  ships,  that  neariy 
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bdf  oftbetr  caintal  casa^  from  his  hand. 
This  company  had  the  right  of  making 
peace  and  w«r.  It  Mras  soon  involved  in 
new  quarrels  with  the  Dutcn  and  the 
princes  of  Tai^jore,  whom  the  latter  had 
excited  against  it  It  continued  its 
ieeble  existence  until  1729,  when  it  was 
^ven .  up,  as  it  could  no  longer  maintain 
itB  small  possessipna  Two  years  after, 
h  was  agam  restored  by  Christian  YI.  It 
received  a  charter  for  40  years,  with  the 
light  of  carrying  on  an  -exclusive  trade 
mm  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  China. 
It  was  so  siK^ces^il  that,  after  the  charter 
had  expired,  it  was  renewed  for  20  years, 
but  vnth  a  proviso  taking  the  exclusive 
right  to  trade  firom  the  oomp&ny,  and 
alk>wing  access  to  India  to  every  Danish 
subject,  on  condition  of  the  payment  of 
a  tax  to  the  company.  In  the  mean 
while,  several  setdements  were  made  on 
the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  in 
Bensal,  in  Behar,  in  Orissa,  on  the  straits 
of  Malacca,  and  they  became  so  important 
to  the  navy  and  the  conmierce  of  Den- 
mark, that  the  Iting,  in  1770,  bought  them 
^m  the  company,  and  tck>k  their  officers 
into  hi6  service.  The  commerce  to  India 
and  to  China  has,  since  then,  been  free  to 
aU  Danish  subjects. 

lYmck  India,  The  East  India  compa- 
nies of  England  and  Holland  were  aheady 
rich,  when  the  French  had  made  only  a 
few  unsuccessful  attempts,  and  had  no 
immecUate  commerce  vnth  India.  But 
the  French  minister  of  commerce,  Colbert, 
was  so  loudly  called  upon  to  ftivor  the  en- 
tnprise  of  the  nation,  that  he  resolved,  in 
16d5,  to  ft)rm  a  company,  and  to  give  to 
it,  for  60  years,  all  the  rioits  and  privileges 
wldch  those  of  Holland  and  of  England 
enjoyed.  The  company  vna  to  have  a 
capital  of  15,000,000  of  Uvres.  The  island 
of  Madagascar,  at  the  entrance  of  the  In- 
dian sea  and  near  the  African  coast,  favor- 
ably situated  R>r  trade  with  Africa,  Peraa, 
Arabia  and  India,  was  chosen  for  the  cen- 
tral point  of  their  new  establishments. 
But,  in  five  years,  the  company  was  so 
reduced  by  bad  management,  and  by  the 
fkithlessnesB  of  agents,  that  it  ceded  its 
possessions  to  the  government  Thin|n 
went  on  no  better,  and,  in  two  years,  all 
the  French  who  had  remained  at  Mada- 
gascar were  massacred.  In  the  mean 
while,  instead  of  Surat  in  Guzerat,  where 
the  French  had  first  deposited  their  goods, 
they  chose  the  then  unimportant  village  of 
Pondicherry,  which  soon  after  became  a 
considerable  ciQr.  Duringthe  17th  century, 
the  commerce  of  the  French  did  not  flour- 
ish in  India.    The  defects  of  the  system 


of  administration,  militarr  disasteis,  and 
the  encroachments  of  the  ffovenunent, 
prevented  the  extension  of  the  cok)niiefl, 
and  some  but  ju^  begun  were  immediately 
abandoned.  Tlie  company  finally  gave 
up  its  privileges  (which  had  been  renewed 
in  17H),  to  the  merchants  of  St  Malo^ 
Under  the  admiiustration  of  cardinal 
Fleury,  order  and  activi^  were  first  intro- 
duced into  these  commercial  enterprises, 
when  the  brothers  Orrl  and  Fulvy  took 
the  direction  of  them.  Pondicherry  soon 
recovered  finom  its  decline,  and  the  Isle 
de  Fi^Ace,  whibh  the.  French  had  pos- 
s^sed  since  1720,  admiraUy  Mtuated  as  a 
station  for  Indian  commerce,  soon  b^cMrae 
flourishing  (1735)  under  the  vnse  govern- 
ment of  Bourdonnaye.  The  colony  of 
ChaDdemagore,  on  the  Ganges,  pros- 
pered under  the  management  of  Dupleix. 
French  ships  navigated  all  the  Eastern 
seas,  where  a  lucrative  coinmerce  couU 
be  expected.  .  In  the  naval  war  between 
the  ^glish  and  French  (1745—47),  the 
latter  maintamed  their  possessions  in  In- 
dia with  great  valor,  although  they  reeeiv-: 
ed  but  little  support  fit>m  Europe;  but, 
after  the  peace  of  174&  their  power  rose 
to  its  heignt  by  their  influence  on  the  wars 
of  th^  Indian  princes.  They  obtained 
large  possessions  on  the  coasts  of  Gofeon- 
da,  Orissa  and  Coromandel,  which  were^ 
however,  too  much  separated  to  give  each 
other  mutual  support  Duxing  the  war 
with  Ehffland  (1755-^),  the  French 
gradually  lost  every  thing  m  India.  The 
peace  restored  to  them  only  Pondicherry 
and  Mah^  and  gave  them  three  small  fac- 
tories in  Bengal,  with  weak  gairisonsw 
Since  this  time,  they  have  lost  and  re- 
gained Pondicheny  several  times,  and 
hold  it  bythe  peace  of  Paris,  of  May  30, 
1814.  The  British  are  now  the  ruling 
commercial  nation  in  India.  Upon  the 
foundation  kdd  there,  as  we  have  related, 
in  the  17th  century,  has  arisen  the  proud 
edifice  of  their  power ;  and,  since  1702, 
the  funds  of  idl  th«  smaller  companies 
which  had  before  beei  formed,  were  united 
with  those  of  the  Eastlhdia  company.  (See 
Ecut  huUa  CknnpanUt.) 

l5niA.N  Lanouaoei.  If  the  religious 
systems  of  the  natives  of  India,  and  the 
high  anfiquity  of  theit  traditions,  were  not 
a  sufficient  proof  tbatjndia  is  truly  Medu' 
amoy  Medh^Dehsa  (the  central  land), 
and  its  inhd)itants  a  primidve  people,  a 
survey  of  the  languages  of  the  country 
would  render  it  evident  Although  the 
missionary  Heiuy  Roth^  in  1644,  and  the 
Jesuit  Hanzleben,  in  1699,  engaged  in  this 
smdy,  it  is  only  since  1790  that  it  has 
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been  more  thoroqghly  investigUed  by  Pao- 
lino,  fiir  W.  Jones,  Wilkins,  Fonster,  Carey, 
Marshman,  Wilson,  Colebrooke,  Waid, 
Marsden,  Bopp  and  others.  According  to 
an  Indian  treatise  on  rhetoric,  ffiven  by 
Colebrooke,  there  are  four  kamnff  lan- 
guages: Sanscrit,  Pracrit,  Paisadii  or 
Apadhranaa  and  M4^;adhi  or  Misra.  An 
those  double  appellations  are  founded  on 
different  passages  of  that  treatise,  Cole- 
brooke considers  the  Apadhransa  the  same 
as  the  Magadhi,  and  the  Paisaehi  and 
Misra  as  one;  so  that,  in  reality,  the  Sans^ 
crit,  the  Pracrit  and  the  Magadhi  are  the 
only  leadmg  languages.  But,  as  even 
English  critics  ha?e  remarked,  the  passage 
quoted  does  not  seem  to  have  justice  done 
it,  because  Apadhransa,  like  Misra,mu8t  be, 
even  according  to  his  explanation,  a  kind  of 
mixed  language  or  jargon.— I.  The  Sans- 
crit, caUeaalM)  Qnmthonj  from  Grondha, 
book,  is  the  holy  language  of  the  Bramins 
and  of  books.  It  is  a  dead  language,  but 
was  probably  once  spoken ;  it  is  wonder- 
fully perfect  in  its  construction,  and  ex- 
tremely c(^iona  Its  alphabet  is  cidled 
Devainimtn,  divine  alphabet,  because  it  is 
said  to  have  had  its  origin  mim  the  tpds, 
whose  langiuige  it  is ;  it  consists  of  50  let- 
ters. It  has  three  genders,  a  dual  like  the 
Greek,  conjugations  numbered  according 
to  the  vowel  or  consonant  endings,  seven 
cases,  instead  of  pronouns,  afier-nouns, 
and  abundance  of  particles.  Its  flourish- 
ing period  was  at  the  court  of  Vicrama- 
ditya,  rajah  of  Benares,  in  the  last  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  where  the  cele- 
brated poet  Calydas  lived,  the  author  of 
SaconUUa,  or  the  Fatal  Rinff,  and  of  the 
Megha  DutOf  or  the  Cloud  of  Message. 
In  this  lanffiuige  are  also  written  the  old 
sacred  books,  the  Vedas.  The  father  of 
Sanscrit  grammar  is  Panini,  whose  name 
occurs  in  the  Indian  theogony,  and  to 
whom  are  attributed  the  SutroM,  or  short 
grammatical  precepts;  although  he  him- 
self refers  to  predecessors,  as  Samkyn, 
Gargyn,  Ca^apa,'  Galava,  Sacatayana, 
&c.  But  his  system  is  very  artificiaL 
His  woik  was  improved  by  another'  an- 
cient philosopher,  Catuga^rana,  in  his  Var- 
ticas,  explained  by  Patanjali,  a  mytholof^- 
ical  penKmace  in  th«  form  of  a  serpent,  m 
a  work  entiUed  .HoAo&Aiu^ui^  which  acain 
received  additions  fhm  Caiyata,  and  m>m 
an  unknown  person  in  the  work  entitled 
Coiica  Vriiti  This  kst  work  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  gtave  rise  to  the  commen- 
tary Pcuiamaiyart,  by  Haradatta  Misra.  A 
second  grammar  is  Ramachandra^  Pro- 
crh/aeaumudi  Modem  ones  have  been 
wntten    by    Wilkins    and   Colebrooke. 


The  Amara  cwKa,  or  the  Treasure  oT 
Amara  Sing^  who  lived  before  the  Cfaris- 
tian  era,  is  a  dictionaiy  of  the  Sanscrit 
A  supplement  has  been  p^en  by  Miedini- 
car,  m  his  work  JMedmt.  VmKqofoeam 
bvMaheswara,  is  a  second  dictiiHiary. 
Haravalty  by  Purushottama,  a  third. 
There  are  many  others,  as  by  DelagiHlha, 
Vacketpati  the  DharamcoAa,  Bhattop^ 
SidfOumla  eawnudiy  Pniariga  eanmudu  A 
Sanscrit  press  was  establimed  at  Calcutta 
in  1806.  Sir  William  Jones,  the  learned 
prraident  at  Calcutta,  to  whom  the  culti- 
vation of  Oriental  literature  is  so  much 
indebted,  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Sanscrit  It  may  be  called  the  funda- 
mental language,  as  it  contains  the  original 
and  fundamental  sounds  of  all  the  kmto- 
pean  languages,  and  not  merely  in  a  su- 
perficia]  res^nblanoe ;  so  that  by  means  of 
It  are  manifested  that  great  fellowafaip  and 
affinity,  by  virtue  of 'miich  all  kinpiaeffl 
%m  one  great  growth  of  the  miDd.--IL 
The  Pracrit,  as  the  common  language, 
comjprehends  the  various  dialects  used  in 
writing  and  social  intercourse.  Tea  are 
named  by  Colebrooke,  to  which,  however, 
should  be  added  the  Penjatn  and  Brua 
Bhasha.  They  are  spoken  in  the  fenfle 
provinces  of  Hindoostan  and  Decean,  by 
the— 1.  S^treswata,  a  Jieople  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  of  this  name,  which  flows 
throujgh  Pei^jab.  This  dialect  is  especially 
used  in  dramas  and  ^ms.  9.  The  Kany- 
acubjas^  whose  capital  was  Canoge.  It 
seems  to  be  the  presem  Hindi  or  Hin- 
dooetanee,  except  that  the  latter  contains 
Persian  and  Arabic  words.  These  two 
dialects  are  written  with  the  Devanagari 
alphabet  3.  The  Gauras  of  Bengal,  whose 
capital  was  Gaur.  This  is  the  Bengalee 
or  Bengal  dialect,  ^dnch  is  spokoi  chiefly 
in  the  edstem  parts  of  Hindoostan.  Many 
Sanscrit  poems  have  been  translated  into 
this  dialect ;  the  learned  Hindoos  speak  it 
Almost  exclusively.  Its  characteis  are 
the  Devanagari,  somewhat  altered,  for  coo^ 
yenience.  4.  The  Mitilaw,  or  Tirfaoot,  is 
the  prevalent  dialect  in  Mitilaw,  or  the 
Circar  (Circle)  of  Tirhoot  and  some  neigh- 
boring district  bounded  by  the  liven 
Cusi  and  Guidhac  and  the  Nepaul  moun- 
tains. It  is  not  adapted  to  poeuy.  5.  The 
dialect  of  Utcak  or  Odradesa  (Oriasa)  is 
called  Urwoy  and  has  Sanscrit  wofdsL 
The  five  above-named  dialects  are  the  bn- 
ffuages  of  the  five  Gaurs,  or  of  Northern 
Hindoostan.  The  five  fbUowmg  are  those 
of  the  &w  Dravirs,  and  are  caHed  Tbsnii. 
They  are— 6.  the  Dravida,  the  southern 
extreminr  of  the  Decean,  where  the  Ta- 
mul,  called  also  1^  the  Europeans  Mim- 
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bar  (though  the  former  is  Father  the  east* 
em  dialect,  the  latter  the  western)  is  spo- 
ken ;  the  former  is  spoken  firom  cape 
Comorin  under  the  Eastern  Ghauts  norm- 
wardly  ai^  far  as  Pullicate,  the  latter  firom 
cape  Comorin,  as  &r  as  Goa  ;  they  meet 
at  the  cape  of  €oimbet<^.  The  gospel 
is  preached  by  Christian  missbnaries  at 
Madras,  Tranquebar  and  Tanjore,  in  the 
TamuL  Ziegenbal^. translated  the  Bible 
into  it  The  name  Tanwl^  as  the  natives 
.  pronounce  it,  is  probably  connected  with 
the  riyer  J\mr(^>arm,  7.  TheMahara^- 
tra,  or  Mahiiatta,  is  spoken  on  the  northern 
part  of  the  plateiau  of  the  Deccau,  east- 
ward of  the  highlands  of  Omercuntuk. 
Aftirti,  as  this  countiy,  situated  between  the 
Nerbudda  and  the  Krishna,  wos  formerly 
called,  was  the  centre  of  the  Diavirs, 
whose  capital,  Dwara  Stmiinadra,  was 
destroyed  in.  1336.  This  dialect  is  written 
with  the  Devftnagari,  and  has^  likewise, 
niany  Sanscrit  words.  A  grammar  and 
dictionary  were  published  hy  Carey,  in 
1809.  8.  Camata,  or  Camara,  by  corrup- 
tion Canara,  in  the  middle  of  the  plateau 
of  Afysore,  consequently  in  the  middle  of 
the  Deecan.  It  is  sbU  spoken  in  the 
mountainous  r^ons,  but  on  the  eastern 
CQQst  has  been  supplanted  by  other  dia- 
lects, d.  Tailanga,  Telinga  or  Tilanga, 
also  the  Andray,  the  language  of  a  people 
in  the  north-east  of  the  peninsula,  be- 
tween the  Krishna  river  and  Godaverv,  as 
£ir  as  the  northern  CiroarB,and  readbing 
southward  to  PuUicatel  It  has  much  re- 
semblance to  the  Sanscrit,  and  has  a  sep- 
vate  alphabet,  called  Caiamga,  10.  The 
dialect  of  Gurjara  or  Guzerat,  Gezira,  a 
peninsula  in  the  west,  is  the  last  dialect  of 
the  PracriL  A  dictionary  of  it  has'  been 
compiled  by  Dnunmond. — ^III.  The  Pai^ 
aachi,  or  ApadhrfmaS)  probably  the  lan- 
guage of  the  mountaineers,  in  dramatic 
poetry  i»^  the  language  of  demons,  a  jar- 
gon mixed  with  Sanscrit,  and  therefore 
the  language  of  ridicule.-~IV.  The  Ma- 
ffadhi,  or  Misra,  probably  the  Pali  and 
Macadbt  of  the  island  oif  Ceylon,  used 
by  Ule-  priests  of  Buddha. '  It  is  called 
Afimi,  because  it  is  intermingled  with 
Sanscrit  words.  It  also  geneiwlv  deeig- 
nates  the  foreign  languages,  introduced  by 
the  conquerors  of  the  countries  on  the  In- 
dus and  Ganges,  especially  those  of  the  In- 
do-Chinese. Doctor  Leyden  thought  to 
have  discovered  in  it  many  originiu  lan- 
guages, which  might,  indeed,  have  had  a 
common  foundation  (according  toyater,the 
Chinese).  The  foundation  of  this  system  of 
languages  is  monosyUabio,  and,  as  in  the 
Chinese,  the  different  intonations  deter- 


mine the  meanin^f.  Those  of  the  island- 
ers  are  polvpyllabic,  those  of  the  main  land 
monoeyllaDic.  The  monosyllabic  disap- 
pears near  Bengal.  To  th^  east,  it  is  more 
common,  and  prevails  exclusively  in  Co- 
chin-China  and  Tonquii^.  Tney  are 
S'ven  in  the  following  (»der : — 1.  Polysyl- 
bic  ;  0.  Malay.;  &.  Javanese ;  e.  Bugis; 
d,  Bima ;  e.  Batta ;  f»  Gala,  or  Tagala. 
S.  The  mondsyUabic  ;  g.  Rukheng ;  h. 
Barma ;  t.  Mon ;  k,  Thay ;  L  Khohmen ; 
m.  Law;  n.  Aman.  Sir  W.  Jones  first .' 
perceived  the  Sanscrit  u^  the  language  of 
the  Malays,  though  it  is  not  the  only  basis, 
but  is  joined  with^  a  foreign  element  In 
it  are  written  the  tales  of  the  Pandus, 
taken  fit>m  the  old  Sanscrit  epic  Mahab- 
horat  A  grammar  and  dictidnaxy  of  it 
were  publi^ed  by  W.  Marsden.  Thet^  is 
another  dictionary  by  James  Howson. 
The  Javanese  resembles  the  Malay  very 
much.  Doctor  Leyden  considered  the 
Pah  or  Bali  a  dialect  of  it^  which  mav  be, 
perhaps,  a  language  conmion  to  all  the 
countries  between  me  eastern  and  western 
boundaries,  the  language  of  their  holy 
books,  of  theur  priests,  scholars  and  poets. 
The  RukheiSg  m  Arracan,  to  the  west,  is 
s^  to  bear  much  resemtUance  to  the  De- 
vanafjari  in  its  characters,  and  to  the  San- 
scrit m  its  structure  and  mythology.  The 
Barma  is  softer  but  less  articulate  than  the 
Rukheng,  but  it  is  veiy  perfect  and  has  a 
rich  Uterature.  The  Mon  is  still  prevalent 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Pegu,  who  style 
themselves  Mon,  but  are  calkd  by  the 
Barambs,  Jhkmf,  and  by  the  Siamese, 
Mmg-Motu  Their  alphabet  is  the  Barma- 
Bali  alphabet,  a  fitde  altered*  Thay  is  the 
language  of  the  Siamese.  The  Barmas 
call  the  countiy  Sjfony  whence,  probably^ 
the  Portuguese  Siam.  The  Khohmen  is  . 
the  langua09  of  a  nation  on  the  Mecon  or 
the  CamlxMia,  which  is  regarded  as  very 
learned,  and  was  formerly  subjected  by  the 
Siamese  tribe.  The  Law  is  the  language 
of  the  pe<^e  called  bv  the  Portuguese  La- 
at.  Acc<Nrdin^  to  Levden,  it  stands  in 
the  same  relatKm  to  me  Thay,  that  the 
Banna  does  to  the  Ri^eng,  thou^  it 
bears  a  closer  affinity  to  the  common  BalL 
In  this  central  countiy  of  Laos  are  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  Budda- 
ism ;  and  probably  it  will  hereafter  afibrd, 
on  this  pomt,  much  information.  As  the 
Sanscrit  is  the  conmion  centre  of  the  Hin- 
doo languages,  so  is  the  Bali  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese.  In  the  country  betwe^Indiaand 
China,  it  is  the  language  of  religion^  of  the 
law,  of  science  and  literature,  and  appears 
in  ail  the  languages  of  the  people.  It  is  also 
called  LantaAa$a,h  e.  the  mnguage  (in 
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Gre^  Mn)  of  Lanka,  or  Ceylon  and  M^ 

Sanscrit  MagadhL  The  Bali  al^iabetha4 
its  rise  in  the  Devanagari^  but  diners  essen- 
tially £roin  it  The  form  of  the  Bali  charac- 
tCT  amon^  theBarmas,  isai]adrangular,very 
much  as  m  Lanka,  but  different  firom  the 
Siamese,  which  is  called  J^/itngsu-Kham, 
It  has  aU  the  Sanscrit  inflexions  of  vexbe 
and  nouns,  though  it  more  rarely  uses  them 
in  connexion,  and  more  frequency  uses  ^e 
past  participle  and  impersonal  verbs.  Thus 
the  Pracrit,  Bali  and  Zend,  as  sir  W.  Jpnes 
Teiy  acutely  observed,  again  come  into 
afiSnity,  as  three  dialects  of  the  Sanscrit 
They  have  had  very  much  the  same  fkte. 
Pracrit  is  the  language  of  most  of  the  holy 
books  of  the  Jaina  sect ;  Bdi  is  the  sacred 
language  of  the  Buddhists  ;  Zend  of  the 
Parsees,  or  fire  worshippers.  A  wide 
and  deep  survey  of  the  whole  variety  of 
Inchan  language,  primitive,  mother  and 
mixed,  would  afford  the  most  interestinff 
information  respecting  the  philosophy  of 
language  and  religion; 

^TMAif  LiTERATcrKE.  EuTope  Still  lay 
in  the  deepest  slumb^,  when  Hindooetan 
was  akeadv  in  posseseion  of  art  and  sci- 
ence. A  mousand  years  before  Christ,  a 
tender  and  imaginative  poetiy  existed 
there,  and  the  immense  rock  on  which 
her  mythok)gy  is  sculptured,  is  a  wbrk,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  seem  vounc.  The  aslronomicd 
knowledge  of  India,  existing  b^ore  the 
period  to  which  history  extends,  the  anti- 
quity ascribed  to  the  alphabet,  the  lan- 
guage, the  religious  traditions,  handed 
down  by  means  of  pictures  and  writings — 
all  point  to  a  developement  of  the  human 
intellect  from  its  first  genu.  Mental  cul- 
ture begins  before  literature.  The  latter, 
in  Indifl^  appears  first  in  theology :  after- 
wards, when  the  occupations  of  life  be- 
came more  distinct,  it  became  also  a  pro- 
fime  art,  a  vehicle  fi>r  historical  or  natural 
knowledge,  down  to  the  time  when  poetry 
was  written,  which  naturally  returned  to 
mythology.  This  {general  divimon  into 
sacred  and  pro&ne  hterature  we  intend  to 
.  observe.  We  first  remark,  in  respect  to 
the  arts  of  writing  amons  the  Hmdoos, 
that  they  are  acouainted  with  paper, 
though  it  is  not  made  of  cotton,  but  fi^om 
the  bariL  of  a  shrub  whose  fibres  are  care- 
fullv  separated.  The  former  disooveiy  is 
of  later  date,  being  first  made  afier  the 
invasion  of  the  eountiy  by  the  Mongols. 
When  this  coarse  paper  caiinot  be  had,  a 
white  crovon  is  used,  with  black  tablets. 
The  usual  material,  however,  is  the  leaf 
of  the  ^-palm,  which,  being  about  three 


fingers  broad  and  two  feet  long,  contaiDS 
seven  or  eight  fines;  and,  as  it  is  thicker, 
stronger  and  stifler  than  double  P^P^f  it 
admits  of  writing  on  bodi  sides:  This  is 
done  with  an  m>n  style,  six  inches  m 
lensth,  and  sharpened  at  the  upper  end  to 
make  the  leaves  very  smooth.  The  leaf 
rests  on  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  band, 
imd  is  held  between  the  thiimb  and  fore- 
finger. The  right  hand  does  not  move 
over  the  1^  but,  after  writing  a  woid  or 
two,  the  writer  preasee  the  style  deeper 
into  the  last  letter,  and  moves  the  leaf 
fit>m  thd  right  to  the  left  The  Hindooe 
are  so  accustomed  tb  this  method,  that 
they  write  "while  walking.  As  these  makt 
are  very  fine,  the  leaf  is  rubbed  widi  fieeh 
cow-dung,  in  such  a  manner  that  only 
the  finest  partteles  of  it  adhere  to  the 
lines,  and  it  is  then  done  over  with  Uack. 
The  Hindoos  do  not  write  on  paper  with 
a  quill,  but  with  a  reed  ^adamas),  which 
is  split  like  our  pen,  but  is  stronger.  To 
fi»rm  a  number  of  palm-kaves  into  a  book, 
a  hole  is  made  thnniah  botii  ends  of  the 
leaves,  and  they  are  nstened  togedia  by 
a  small  thread.  Two  thin  fMeces  of  wood 
of  the  size  of  the  leaves,  are  then  placed 
above  and  l^bv ;  a  hole  is  made  at  each 
end,  and  pegs  of  wood  or  iron  are  passed 
through  me  whole,  to  fasten  all  the  paitf 
together.  A  long  strii^  is  ftsteoed  to  the 
peg,  which  is  wound  round  the  book  a 
number  of  times.  We  now  jnoceed  to 
the  literature  of  the  Hindoos. 

1.  Soared  IMaxdwrt,  We  poeseas  this 
tmder  the  general  names  of  Castro,  Skag- 
ter^  SUtra,  Shmla  (the  dififerent  fixms  of 
this  Word  are  imquestionably  merely  dif- 
ferences of  dialect);  L  e., hofy,  ordinances 
SvenbyGod.  They  can  be  read  onWby 
e  three  first,  or  regenerated  casiesL  Tk» 
Hindoo  has  received  the  sacred  vmtings 
as  religious  documents,  as  the  word  of 
God,  firom  God,  from  Vishnu,  the  meta- 
morphosed Vyasa,  and  the  books  them- 
selves are  called  Veda$.  Both  these  wordi^ 
vwua  and  veda,  belong  to  the  same  ftnuly, 
tne  members  of  which  signify  knouUdgt^ 
toit,  lawi  Xfrdinanctt  ^^'^  ^'^  derived  fiom  a 
root  whose  origmal  signification  is  h^ 
sodfir.  Vyasa,  however,  found  the  word 
of  God  already  existing,  and  was  conse- 
quently only  a  collector  of  the  Vedas^ 
which  he  reduced  to  four  divisions,  eafled 
BigwRiisehf  Jmfuth^  SemHrn  and  .^Acr- 
vana.  The  first  division  is  metrical,  the 
second  in  prose,  and  the  third  consisis  of 
prayers,  deogned  to  be  sung.  The  last 
are  prayers  to  be  used  with  purificaiiofi& 
extnatoiy  sacrifices  and  maledictioDB^  and 
difler  materially  fitun  the  othen^  on  wlnck 
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account theirgenukieneaB  has  been  doubt- 
ed. These  Vedas  aie  properiy  the  origi- 
nal  text,  which  has  ffven  rise  to  sevenl 
expoeitiona:  the  hjSety  in  turn,  are  es- 
teemed holy,  like  the  Talmud  among  the 
Jews.  Each  Veda  consists  of  two  parts— 
the  Mantras^  or  prayers,  and  the  Brah- 
wuauu^  or  commandments.  The  whole 
body  of  hymns,  prayers  and  invocations 
in  one  Fedot  is  called  iSbiiUto.  The  com- 
mandments inculcate  reHjgious  duties, 
moral  maxims,  and  theological  doctrines. 
The  proper  Hindoo  theology  is  contained 
in  the  part  which  uiifolds  Upnaiahada's 
revektioQs  (of  the  same  fiunily  as  the  Low 
Germaa  open,  the  Greek  imiy  an  opening), 
and  consists  of  explanations  of  mysteries. 
Anquetildu  Peiron  has  published  these, 
imder  the  name  of  Oupnekhaiy  in  a  Latiq 
translation  of  a  Persian  abe^vct,  which 
was  itself  comipted,  and  which  he  also 
misunderstood  (Strasbuig,  IQOl,  2  vols., 
4to.).  The  Vedas  are  in  Sanscrit,  in  the 
DevanagarL  (See  Mian  Languages.)  A 
British  officer,  who  lived  a  long  time  in 
India,  enriched  the  British  museum  with 
a  complete  copy  of  the  VedaSy  m  11  vol- 
umes. A  second  class  of  sacred  books 
are  the  Upavedasy  in  four  parts  (w^yuM, 
Oandharva,  Dhanush  and  Sthapjaiya^  trea- 
tiaes  on  suig^,  medicine,  music,  dancing, 
war,  architecture,  and  many  mechanical 
aits.  The  third  ckiss  are  the  JhngaSy  or 
Bedangas^  in  six  pans  (Sicshoy  Co/po,  Vy- 
acatmoy  OC  handes,  fyoHsh  and  Mnuii)^ 
treating  of  language  and  grammar,  proso- 
dy, poetiy,  astinonomy,  the  ritual,  and  diffi- 
cuh  words  in  the  Vedas,  The  fourth 
class  are  the  Upangas,  They  are  divided 
into  three  classes— the  Purtmas,  Merman 
shastras  and  Dcrsahas.  The  PvranaSy  to 
the  number  of  18,  with  as  many  Upapvara- 
tms^  supi^ementB  and  explanations,  treat 
of  mythical  philosophical  subjects,  viz^ 
cosmogony,  theogonv,  &C.,  a  more  exten- 
sive series  of  legends,  which  sometimes, 
of  course,  represent  the  creat  relations  of 
the  world  and  time,  under  a  contracted 
view,  but  cannot  be  rashly  rejected.  We 
will  merely  enumerate  the  Pwnaiim : — ^1. 
KaUka  Purana^  a  history  of  the  goddess 
Kalika  Parvadi,  Bhavani,  the  wife  of  Siva ; 
2.  Misatma  RoamaafanOy  a  fragment  of  the 
Braks¥mda  Purana^  a  histoiy  of  Ramat- 
sbandra ;  3,  Braktna  Vaiwoiika  Purancu 
the  origin  of  the  sods,  and  the  history  of 
CSanesa,  Cri8hna,Durga;  4.  PedmaPum- 
noy  in  praise  of  the  lotus  Ipedma),  and  a 
historv  of  Lakshmi,  the  wire  of  Vishnu,  in 
55,000  stanzas;  5.  .%rtt  PuranOy  a  sketch 
of  all  Indian  sdence,  in  15,500  stanzas; 
a  Vukim  Punma^  in  23>000  stanzas; 


7.  £^P«rami, in  24,000  stanzas;  8.  Lm- 
ga  Ptaranoy  in  11,000  stanzas ;  9.  Scanda 
Tharanay  of  the  cod  Scanda,  the  son  of  ^- 
va and  Bhavani;  10.  Haritalika  and  So- 
vnti  Bata  relate  to  reUgiotis  customs; 
11.  Ontkal  Khanda  and  East  Khandoy  the 
former  a  description  (^Orissa  and  the  did 
religious  rites  of  the  Vishnu  worship  at 
Juggernaut,  here  Poursalm;  the  kitter  a 
hiiotcay  of  the  city  of  Kasi  or  Varanasi, 
now  Benaresy  the  principal  city  of  the  Si- 
vaites;  12.  Mtradqfa  Pttrona,  the  history 
of  Nareda,  god  of  munc,  in  25^000  stanzas; 
13.  Markea^dfya  Purana ;  14.  Wutmsia 
Purana;  15.  Pdyu  Pwramoy  the  history  of 
Vayu,  god  of  the  winds ;  16.  JMbtfyo  Pu- 
rana, the  histoiy  of  Vishnu,  as  the  fish  in 
the  first  deluge,  in  14,000  stanzas;  17. 
J^arasmgha  Purana^  Vishnuas  a  man-lion ; 
18.  Vhastanata  PuranOy  the  work  of  Vya- 
sa,  the  history  of  Crishna,  or  rather  of 
Vishnu,  m  12  books,  containing  16,000 
stanzas,  which  have  been  published  in 
French  and  German.  The  two  oldest 
and  most  important  epic  poems  are — 19. 
Ranuofanoy  the  history  of  Rttnatsbandra, 
kin^  of  Ayodyia,  the  seventh  great  mcar- 
nation  of  Vishnu — a  work  of  Valmiki; 
20.  MahabkaratOy  the  war  of  the  Pandus 
and  Kurus,  two  lines  of  descendants 
of  the  old  Indian  king  Bharata,  in  18 
books,  and  more  than  100,000  stanzas. 
WiUdns^  Parraiid,  Proben,  Herder,  Schle- 
ffel  and  Majer  have  translated  an  episode 
nom  this  work,  called  Bhagravat  GUa* 
Another,  entitled  JSTahis  (publiNied  at  Par- 
is and  Strasburff,  in  the  original,  with  a 
Latin  trandation),  has  been  translated  into 
Germap  by  Bopp  and  Koeegarten  (Jena, 
1820).  To  tiie  Dhtrma  ShastraSy  as  the 
second  division  of  the  UpangaSy  belongs  the 
Munava  Dharmasasiroy  or  tb«  ordinances  of 
Menou  (EInglish,  bv  sir  William  Jones)— a 
complete  c<Mle  of  laws  and  customs,  con- 
taming  a  poetical  account  of  God  and  the 
spirits,  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of 
men  (Schlegel's  History  oMndeni  cmd  Mod- 
em LiUraturey  1. 171 ).  The  Dersamir-^-the 
third  class  of  the  Upangas — are  f^iilosophi- 
cal  works,  and  are  of  three  classes^-JV^egMi 
(connected  with  the  Greek  NoO$,underBtana- 
ing,  mind),  which  explains  the  sense  of  sep- 
arate pasrages  of  the  VedOy  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts — the  work  of  Gotama  and 
Cadana ;  SanidofOy  which  is  two-fbkl,  either 
with  or  without  /niwra,  and  Sankhya;  the 
first  is  also  called  Pa^ai^ala ;  lasdy,  Aftiium- 
soy  which  is  again  attributed  to  IhiapqjwMy 
sumamed  VyasOy  or  the  Compiler.  Dow 
has  published  parts  of  the  Dtrsanas, 

2.  Profane  Liierature.    We  shall  only 
touch  upon  some  of  the  principal  works. 
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MugdhabodhOf  or  the  Beauty  of  Knowl- 
edge, by  Goswami,  sumamed  Vopadeva^ 
is  Gonadeied  the  beet  Sanscrit  grammar* 
There  k  another,  by  Kabpa,  called  Kth 
tanira  VrUiy  ynth  ka  emnok^cal  com- 
mentaiy,  called  Kaiamra  VnH  TUca, 
Such  commentaries  an  also  Dwrga  Sin- 
gha,  T^rttaUhandnua.  Another  grammar, 
with  the  title  SaMipUi  Sara^  by  Radjah 
Djoumoura  Randi,  has  been  commented 
on  by  Gopi  Tchandra.  The  best  dicticm- 
ary,  Am/aariiMhdi  has  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  besides  diifl^  there  are  17  others^ 
<^  great  reputation.  The  Hindoo  poetry 
has,  throughout,  an  elegiac  eamestness 
and  sweetness,  which  owes  its  origin  to 
their  oldest  poet,  Valmiki,  who  sang  in 
plaintive  sttains  (^  the  muider  of  a  youth, 
who  lived  happily  with  his  mistresB  in  a 
beautiiiil  vrilderness,  and  was  mourned  Iw 
her  ia  heart-rending  lamentations.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  Valmiki  as  the 
author  of  the  epic  BamagwML^  with  which 
\yhBa?8  Mahabkarat  alone  can  be  compar- 
ed. Another  poet  is  Djana  Radjah,  who 
has  described  the  meetinff  of  Aijoun  with 
Siva.  Bhattu  Bana,  a  mhd  poet,  is  the 
author  of  Kadambari.  Bhartn  Hera  Pan- 
dita  wrote  a  popular  epic  Bhatti:  Djaga 
Deva  wrote  the  Qita  Chvinda — a  hvmn  to 
Govinda  (translated  by  Jonesl  The  dra- 
mas, called  Mstaki  by  the  Indians,  are 
numerous.  Among  the  dramatic  poets, 
Calidas,  a  poet  at  me  court  of  Vicramadi- 
tya,  about  a  centuiy  B.  C,  is  mentioned  as 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  He  has 
been  ctdled  the  Indian  Shakspean.  His 
best  drama  is  Saeonlala^  or  the  Fathl  Ring, 
an  Enfhsh  translation  of  which  has  been 
made  by  Jones,  and  a  German  by  Forster, 
and  of  which  Herder  says — ^**A11  the 
scenes  are  connected  by  flowery  bands; 
each  grows  out  of  the  subject  as  naturally 
as  a  Mautiful  plant  A  multitude  of  sut)- 
lime  as  well  as  tender  ideas  are  found  in 
it,  which  we  should  look  for  in  vain  in  a 
Grecian  drama."  Koumava  SamJUttva  ( the 
Birth  of  Kumara,  the  Physieian  of  the 
Gods]  is  one  of  the  productions  of  this 

Cas  likewise  Ovanxm  Vtkrama  (the 
•ism  of  Urvasi^,  in  five  acts,  and  Me- 
^la  Dtttcu,  or  the  Cloud  of  Message,  pub- 
Dsbed  by  Wilkins.  Among  other  Hindoo 
dramas  are  KttriabaHhhe  Peari  Necklace), 
by  Ilersadeva ;  Praboaka  Tchandra  Ovdaya 
(or  the  Rising  Moon  of  Knowledge),  in  six 
acts,  by  Krishna  Misra;  Basiamawt  (or 
the  Sea  of  Ridicule)— a  satirical  drama,  in 
Sanscrit  and  Pracrit,  by  Djayadeswara 
Bhaltatcharia ;  Mdha  Aotoibi,  the  great 
drama,  also  in  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit,  by 
Madhusanada  Misra  Murari,  in  seven  actSi 


MudraRakmsOfBndMdatitnMJI&ikemf 
dramas  in  10  acts,  are  by  unknown  authoiB. 
(See  Wilson'b  Hmdoo  Drama,  Cafentta, 
1827).  The  poetical  treasures  of  the  fiter- 
ature  have  been  not  a  little  increased  by 
the  English,  who  have  established  a  prait- 
intf  press  at  Calcutta,  for  thepurpose  of 
p<2>hshinff  Oriental  wori[s.  The  Hindnes 
have  two  Kinds  of  feet  ipadem  or  efcam- 
fuwi)  in  their  veraas — ^me  simple  gamam 
and  the  vqMifMmawu  Of  the  fbnner,  there 
are  eight,  cSled,  in  general,  me^abatama- 
rmfdUu  They  are  the  fiJlowins:  wu^a- 
nam  (molo^sus),  haganam  (dactyle),  iagm^ 
nam  (amphibrachys),  mgmum  (anapestL 
naganam  (tribracbys),  nqgvtuMi  (cveticns]^ 
yaganam  (palimbacdiius]^  and  lofonam 
(bacchius).  The  tipaganam*i  caUed  jforv- 
kanagamanala,  are  gaganam  (■ponjdee^ 
hageSiam  (trochee),  vaganam  (iiaaiboB]^  no- 
lam  (proceleusmatkus),  galam  (pyrnchi- 
us),  malagu  (e^tritus  quaitus]^  nagam 
(psDon  quartus),  latam  (iooicaa  mioor^ 
The  Hindops  have  also  two  lands  w 
rhyme:  &e  one  fidls  (m  the  first  letter  or 
fiiiit  syllaUe  of  the  verse,  and  is  called 
vdy, or  vadi;  for exampkLH  in icsrfi and 
Tartana  makes  a  rhyme.  Tlie  other  fidb 
on  the  second  letter  or  the  second  syllable 
firom  the  commencement,  and  is  called 
prasam;  for  example,  pa  in  Cop 
D^Hmdram,  Of  the  vene,  the  i 
a  stanza  or  strophe,  has  alreadj  been  I 
tioned.  But  there  are  also  < 
vene  {patbfoms^  as  the 
There  are  five  writers  on  prosody,  i 
is  verjr  difficult  The  okiest  pbiiosi 
sect  is  considered  to  be  that  of  < 
The  philosophy  called  wfojfa  (jee  aba^e)  u 
a  kind  of  logic  containing  the  doctrine  of 
syllogisms,  whidi,  aceordmg  to  a  Penian 
account  of  Mohsani  Fani,  is  the  foundatien 
of  that  of  Aristotle.  A  third  system  ie  the 
mmansa  (which  reminds  us  of  ^b%  mon- 
key and  serpent  |;od),  invented  by  Vyaea 
Stee  above),  oAa  improved  by  bis  scbolv, 
raioiini.  Vyasa^  doctrine  is  called  vedan- 
ta  (the  aim  of  the  Vedas).  It  teaches  the 
dependence  of  matter  on  mind.  The  dis- 
ciples of  Buddha,  on  the  contrary,  are  ma- 
terialists. Thus  we  have  three  systems^ 
the  FedantOy  the  AJfieqio  and  the  JmmmM, 
mytholoffically  deveiopedt  as  pantheism, 
in  its  noUest  sense,  with  the  coneepond- 
ing  views  of  idealinn  and  reatan.  The 
Sankhya&  Jainas,  and  other  sects,  are  nn- 
questionaoly  later  fi^wen  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  systeins.  We  will  only 
name  some  of  the  phik)0(^^ucal  wori». 
Among  them  are  Gat^pkANoana  Faiwa 
Sckuimnani—ti  tieatise  on  metaphyaios; 
PreHih^   T^Bpan^-'dL  ctnnmeBtaiy   on 
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vifliMe  ob}eett,  by  Gadadhera,  who  also 
wrote  on  moral  cases  and  mini  power : 
Gauna  Bhrnioy  or  concerning  qualities  or 
things ;  jSkwmaka  Didk^  or  a  treatise  on 
memory,  by  Siromini  Battatcharia ;  Smriti 
*rah»oi^  or  an  Abstract  from  the  Laws, 
collected  by  Ragunandaka  Bhattatcharia 
(translated  into  GSBrman  hj  Raape);  Hifo- 
patksoy  Friendly  Instructions— 4i  Hindoo 
book  of  &bles  (published  by  WUkins), 
called  also  the  Fmu  qfPHptaf.  Hindoo 
literature  first  began  to  be  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  Europe,  at  the  conrntenceniem 
of  the  present  centiuy,  and  the  study  of  it 
can  as  yet  be  considered  only  in  its  in&n- 
cy.  The  first  great  work  puUished  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  ancient  Indian  language,  was 
HUopaUfa[lSlOy  In  1806 a^pearod  Wil- 
kins^  grammar,  pubhshi^  with  the.  types 
whichhave  been  used  by  Bopp.  (See  the  pa- 
pers ofJones,  WiUpns,  Wilson,  Ellis,  Cole* 
brooke  and  others,  in  th&  Asiatic  Researches 
(15  vols^  Calcutta,  178&— 1828),  and  in  the 
Trans,  of  the  Rajfol  Asiatic  Soeiehff  Lon- 
don. 

Indian  M^hoiogy.  Divine  rest,  immer- 
«on  or  absorption  in  the  Go<Uiead,  is 
ccmsidered  by  the  Hindoos  the  highest 
perfection ;  and  the  way  which  leads  to  it 
IS  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  self 
The  reli^us  doctrines  of  the  Hindoos 
«re  pentatfied  in  the  fbur  Vedas,  of  which 
the  six  Angas  are  commentaries,  by  the 
Brahmins ;  the  second  commentary,  call- 
ed the  AuguJUtrrak  Shade  Sehuta,  in  eight 
books,  containing  fables  and  aUeffories, 
and  a  ritual,  makes  the  number  of  holv 
books  16 ;  th^re  are  four  Upavedas  aim 
four  Upangas,  which  ^  include  the  16  Pu- 
ranas,  Nyaya,  Mimansaand  Dermashastra. 
(See  hu&an  Literature,)  Thus  the  Vedas 
are  the  Bible,  the  Purauas,  the  Mytholo- 
gy, ^  historical  poetry,  Dherma  Shastra, 
me  ethics,  apd  the  other  two  the  orthodox 
philoeophy.  These  paraphrases  introduced 
dissenaon,  and  new  reh^ous  Writings  ap- 
peared, according  to  Crorres,  probeluy  the 
Bali  writincB,  the  boc^  of  Buddha,  in 
Malabar  anu  CoromandeL  These  books, 
rejected  by  the  orthodox  Brahmins  on  the 
Ganges,  are  the  basis  of  six  systems  of  phi- 
kwo^y,  viz.  Jopchara,  Sandhanta,  Vai- 
basehica,  Madyjamica,  Digjambara  and 
CharvflB.  Although  a  continual  change 
mav  be  thus  peicehred;  and  a  world  of 
fables,  continually  growing  more  and  more 
variegated,  was  opened,  yet  the  founda- 
tions always  remained  the  same,  and  Bra- 
maism  and  Buddhism  remained  essentially 
unchanged.  The  Hindoo  religion  is,  there- 
fore. Pantheism,  understanmng  by  that 
word  a  religioa  which  inculcates  the  belief 
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in  One  existing  in  all  things,  and  all  things 
existing  in  One— God  in  Uie  universe,  and 
the  umverse  in  God,  and  regards  tiamreas 
a  revelation  of  the  divine  intelligence. 
Every  diing  is  thus  the  continual  trans- 
formation (metamorphosis)  of  God.  This 
fimdamen^  doctrine  is  inculcated  in  va- 
rious ways  by  all  their  vn'itingB  on  religious 
subjects ;  and  upon  this,  doctrine  rests  die 
idea  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  worids 
upon  each  other,  and  their  central  light, 
and  the  conception  of  the  universe  as  a 
perpetual  creation,  as  does,  likewise,  the 
belief  in  metempsychosis,  or  the  transmi- 
grations of  souls  afier  deaths  The  sins 
of  the  parents  are  coneidered  as  to  be  vi^ 
ited  on  their  children,  because  the  son  is 
the  fttlier  regenerated.  Beginning  and 
end  are  mingled,  and  mmd  and  matter  are 
continually  striving  for  predominance  in 
the  tmiverse,  whicn  therefore  exhibits  a 
never-ending  struggle  between  good  and 
evil,  light  and  darkness.  The  original 
Hindoo  conception  of  God^  the  omnipres- 
ent Being,  in  all  his  purity,  eternity,  and 
qwituaMty,  and  beatimde,  is  pure  and  ele- 
vated; he  is  caHed  Brahm^  Atma  (the 
breathing  soul),  Bramatma.  Before  the 
opeation,  ne  reposed  in  olence,  and  absorb- 
ed in  himself.  This  world,  says  Menou, 
was  all  darkness  undiscemible,  undistin- 
gpiishable  altogether,  as  in  profound  deep, 
till  the  self-evident  invisible  God,  making 
it  manifest  with  five  elements  and  other 
gknious  forms,  perfectly  dispelled  the 
gloom.  He,  dearing  to  raise  up  Tsrious 
creamres  by  an  emanation  fiom  his  own 
glory,  fiTBt  created  the  waters^  and  im- 
preseed  them  vrith  the  power  of  motion  ; 
by  that  power  was  produced  a  goklen  egff, 
bbziilg  like  a  thousand  suns^  in  which 
was  bom  Brahma,  Self^xistihg,  the  ffreat 
parent  of  aH  rational  beings.  The  Hin- 
doos, savs  ear  W.  Jones,  wcnship  the  Su- 
preme Being  under  three  forms— Vishnu, 
Siva,  Brahma  ;  for  that  is  the  order  in 
which  the  three  are  expressed  by  the  let- 
ters A,  U,  M,  which  ^oalesee  and  form  the 
mystical  word  0*m,  which  never  esciiqf>e8 
the  hpe  of  a  pious  Hindoo,  but  is  medi- 
tated on  in  silence.  The  learned  Indians, 
as  they  are  instructed  by  their  own  books, 
in  trmh  acknowl^ge  out  one  Supreme 
Bemg)  whom  they  call  BnAnt  or  die  Great 
One,  in  the  neuter  gender ;  they  suppose 
his  e&gi»ice.to  be  infinitely  removed  fiY>m 
the-  comprehension  of  any  mind  but  his 
own,  and  they  suppose  him  to  manifest 
his  power  by  the  operation  of  his  Divine 
S|^t,  whom  they  name  Vishnu,  the  Per- 
vader,  and  ^/b^aran,  or  Moving  on  the 
Waters,  both   m  th&  masculine  gender, 
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wlMSioe  Jw  is  often  denonuiiatBd  the  first 
male;  and  by  this  power  they  believe  that 
the  whele  order  of  nature  m  preserved 
and  supfMMted ;  but  the  Vedantia,  onaUe 
to  fomi  a  distinct  idea  of  brute  matter  in- 
dependent of  n^nd,  or  to  conceive  that 
the  wotk  of  Supreme  Goodness  was  1^ 
a  moment  to  itself  iinagftie  that  the 
Deity  is  evserpresent  to  his  woik,and  coo- 
siantly  suppcurts  a  series  of  percepdonf^ 
which,  in  one  sense,  th^  call  iUusioni^ 
though  they  cannot  but  admit  the  reali^ 
of  aUcreated  forms^  as  ftr  as  the  hai^M- 
nesB  of  creatures  can  be  affected  by  them. 
When  they  consider  the  divine  power  ex- 
erted in  creating,  they  call  him  Brahma,  in 
the  masculine  ^nder  also ;  and  when  thej 
vkw  Inm  as  the  destroyer,  or  mth«r 
ehanger  of  fornis,  they  give  him  a  thou- 
sand name»— Siva,  fewaro,  Mahedevs,  &c« 
The  first  opeiations  of  these  three  powers 
are  described  in  the  Puranasyby  a  number 
of  aO^lories,  and  fiom  them  we  may  de- 
duce the  Ionian  philosophy  of  prkneval 
water,  the  doctrine  of  the  mundane  egg, 
and  the  veneration  paid  ts  the  nymmm 
or  lotoi^  which  vmis  anciently  revered  ii| 
jl^ypt,  as  it  is  at  present  in  Hindooston, 
TmoetandN^Nuil  The  fundamental  idea 
of  the  Hindoo  religion,  that  of  matauMN> 
phoses^dr  transformations,  isexmn{4ified  in 
the  Avatars.  The  Avstars  are  transforma- 
tions of  Vishnu,  and  are  interesting  as  an 
e]m«mely  rich  cycle  of  my  thok)gy.  These 
transformations  fill  up  the  In£an  Yugs^ 
which  compose  a  certain  series  of  periods 
intended  to  efiect  a  junction  with  God.  and 
comprisin^4^,000yean.  The  YugslMive 
been  considered  as  an  allegorical  descrip- 
tion of  the  year,  divided  by  Uie  solstices  and 
equinoxes,  andof  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes. The  Avatars  are  generally  consid^ 
ered  as  ten,  though  others  give  more, 
which,  however,  are  of  inferior  imnoit- 
ance.  The  five  first  are  these : — 1.  Mat- 
ya-avatara,  the  transformation  into  a  fish, 
the  deceptive  Bfaya-fish.  Brama  one  day 
foil  asleep;  the  giant  Hayagriva  (the  ro- 
belliouSyndthlesB  numan  mind)  stole  the 
fourVedis  (the  universal  law,  given  by 
Brama).  swaHowed  them,  and  concealed 
himself  in  the  sea ;  Vishnu  recovered 
thein,  in  th^  shape  of  a  fish,  and  thus  an- 
nihilated the  empire  of  the  evil  one;  for 
that  iooamation  had  for  its  objectand  con- 
sequence the  salvation  of  the  worid  firom 
the  power  of  eviL  9.  Kurroa-avatara  is 
Viehnu*s  transformation  into  a  tortdse, 
sustaining  the  untverse,  which  had  been 
convulsed  by  the  assaults'  of  demons^ 
while  the  0ods  chunied  the  sea  with  the 
mountain  Handai^  lo  force  it  to  disgoiige 


the  sacred  things  «nd 
with  the  water  <»' life,  which  It  had  snl- 
lewed.  a  Vaodia-avateiv^tnMAnBA- 
tion  into  a  boar.  The  giant  jffirany-akaha- 
na  (the  giant  of  theearth)  had  coiled  op 
the  eaith  like  a  cable,  and  osaoealed  it  in 
the  Patalas^  seven  subtamneoua  ffnrids. 
^Hshnu,  as  a  boar,  rooted  up  the 
with  his  tuslDS  of  fire:  4.  Na 
avatara,  the  tsansfonustion  mtp  the 
lion.  In  a  contest  with  the  naat  ffinny- 
akadia  (also  Erunialmsnabriu,  Vishan  ^i- 
peared  as  a  man-4ien  fiom  Biva^  piflni 
of  fire,  and  sKved  the  son  of  tlw  gjiaal, 
who,  pursued  by  his  fttfaer,  had  taken 
refttf[e  behind  the  pUlsr.  Thi»  is  anodier 
veiiwon  of  the  earth-forming  eenfliet  of 
water  and  fire,  as  tiie  name  of  the  msca- 
BKftphosis  (Mutmnrnjiha),  and  of  the  festi- 
val of  this  ineamk&n  (^ervmengk),  do- 


I ;  tor  nor  is,  in  Indian,! 
yofio,  the  aEiovenient  in  waler;  and  tiie 
wonk  SM,  xenga  (to  sooi^),  imply  the 
idea  of  fie.  5.  Vamsna-avalsn,  onsns- 
fbrmation  into  the  Bramen,  or  linflaa 
dvrarf.  In  the  shape  of  a  dwar^  ViShBu 
visited  the  giaat  Bali,  who  had  done  the 
gods  much  barm,  and  requested  of  him  as 
much  land  as  he  ooukl  cover  with  three 
pacee^  whereon  to  sacrifice.  The  giant 
-naving  promised  it,  Vishnu  immediately 
zeeiuaea  his  divine  form,  with  one  step 
covered  the  wholeearth,  and  with  anech- 
er  the  whole  space  between  heaven  and 
earth,  upon  vrhich  the  giant  sohmitted, 
adored  him,  and  was  sent  to  govern  in  Pa- 
dalon  (the  infernal  regions).  It  is  mme- 
oessaiy  to  describe  the  remainder  of  this 
series  of  tnnsformatioiiB.  AraoaA^  a  peo- 
ple of  such  exuberant  fency  as  me  Ifin- 
doos,  it  is  MUmal  that  every  thing  sbould 
receive  form  and  life.  But  k  is  reraadm- 
ble  to  what  a  degree,  thdr  wortca  of  im- 
agination arepervaded  by  die  idea  of  sex* 
tttlHy.  Sir  William  Jones  reoaatks,  that 
**  it  never  seems  to  have  entered  into  the 
deads  of  the  Hindoo  legisfauon,  or  people, 
that  any  thinf  nanual  could  be  ofi^uivelv 
obscene— a  singularity  which  pervades  aH 
their  writings  md  convenation,  but  is  ne 
mt)of  of  the  depravity  of  their  morals.* 
Thence  the  worship^of  the  Liimm  by  the 
Sivanites,  of  the  Yoni  by  the  Vnlmuvites. 
Ungam  is  the  symbol  qr  the  male  nature. 
The  worship  is  thus  historically  derived. 
Siva,  by  his  voluptuousness,  gave  oibnoe 
to  seven  penitent  and  by  Uxor  maledic- 
tions kMt  his  virili^;  but,  the pumshmeot 
having  been  subsequently  detaied  out  of 
proportion  to  the  transgression,  the  peni- 
tents  resolved  to  worship  what  they  had 
previously  einsed.    It  is  worshipped  in 
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%emfim^  itMRh^  Sms.  Yoiii  is  the  ftniimie 
with  the  mascttliiie,  ih  a  figure,  which  is 
also  written  with  cow-dimg  on  the  fore^ 
head.  Moreover,  Itte  the  eye, plants  were, 
m  this  mythok>g7,  wyvdboh  or  perceptioii 
and  regenemtion ;  and  plaiHs  and  the  eye, 
Unrming  a  triangle^  were  united  in  the 
flowercaOed  Icioi,  in  language,  lotos  is 
the  flower  of  concealment,  of  night,  of  si- 
lence. In  nanftal  hiMory,  it  is  the  fiyi»- 
j^^Ba  nUt^  (Lio.),  in  IndBa  called  by  vari- 
ons  namoo   pedmOi  jHmceruhoy  ktmoaraiOf 

MaMOi  sahatrapairaj  Mroio,  aanmrtAa^ 
itywa,  tniy^reuutuL,  pwiheonif  omBhomkai 
mtnma,  Itsseed  is  abundant,  small  and 
round;  itiseith^bhieorrBd;tfaeflowen 
of  the  Ibrmer  are  a  beantiiul  bhie,  but,  if 
entvely  unfi>lded,  somewhat  le«  fiagrant 
than  the  red  rose-colored  species,  though 
of  a  veiY  fine  odor.  The  leaves  spring 
directly  mm  ^e  roots^  deepl^y  indented ; 
on  one  side  dark  purple,  reticulated ;  on 
the  other,  green  and  soft ;  the  petals  very 
soft,  long,  and  reed-shaped.  Tliere  is  also 
a  variety  with  the  leaves  purple  on  both 
Bides ;  dark  crimson  flowers ;  the  chalice 
leaves  richly  colored  within,  and  broad  an- 
thers :  less  acute  and  broader  than  the  blue, 
with  little  odor.  The  worship  of  the  lo- 
tos is  still  practised,  aid  devoutly  as  evef, 
In  Hindoofrtan,  Thibet  and  NepauL  Tem- 
ples are  decked  with  it,  as  are  also  deities; 
for  a  god,  immediately  after  his  birth,  al- 
ways floats  in  the  water  on  a  lofos.  The 
Hindoos  adore  it  because  it  is  a  water- 
^ant,  and  water  is  the  vehicle  of  creation. 
It  is  also  sacred  amonr  the  Egy])tians. 
As  eveiT  thing  in  India  appears  in  the 

Sow  of  fife,  and  is  endowed  with  form, 
e  moon,  and  sun  and  stars  have  also  their 
gods.  AH  the  starry  worids  are  consider- 
ed as  fireebom  spnits  and  gods,  which 
have  become  afieiiBted  and  separated  flom 
the  original  li|dit.  the  central  sun  of  spirit 
the  Peraan  Bght- water,  Arimnr;  and 
finom  this  liffht-wster  the  milky-wav  has 
poured  fi>rth  in  streams  of  stars  [var$y 
The  adoration  of  fire,  stars,  or  die  sun,  m 
dierefore  an  andent  worship,  as  is  that  of 
water,  too,  in  the  above-mentioned  idea. 
For  ^at  reason,  Ganga  (the  river  Qanges) 
is  sacred  to  the  Indians.  It  had  its  ori- 
gin, according  to  one  fable,  firom  the  sweat 
of  Siva^  wire,  Paroadi,  or,  according  to 
another,  in  the  water  in  nHiich  the  uni- 
yene  swims.  The  earth  also  has  its  god^ 
dess,  Prithivi ;  the  air  ha  ffod,  Indrs,  Imw- 
andra,  one  of  the  eisht  placed  as  guardi- 
ans of  the  earth  by  Vishnu,  on  his  incar- 
nation as  a  boar,  which  eight  are  Indn^ 
Agbni  (fire),  Padurbati  (Judge  of  the  hi- 


f(9malworldlNimrdi'(ldng  of  liie  kif^ 
nal  world),  Varuna  (water),  Bfaril  (wind), 
Cubera  (ncheal  and  Eswani,  who  in  the 
eastis  Indra,  m  the  south  AfhwL  The 
mmiber  of  the  Devetas  (geds)  is  immense^ 
and  by  some  is  raled  at  ^  milhona.  Ot 
the  inlbrior  gods,  or  demons,  we  shall  only 
mention  the  OmarM  the  genii  of  musical 
instruments,  and  the  Ganduwevs,  or  Gand- 
hwas,  musicians  of  the  air.  who  raig  on 
the  northern  mountain  of  Hsimakutha 
(the  cold,  the  dark),  the  spnits  of  singinc 
stars,  lliese  are  good  demons.  The  bad 
9am  called  jf^ooro,  or  A$€fn^  at  whose  head 
stand  Moisasoor  and  Rhadoon,  and  they 
cenerelly  appear  in  a  terriUe,  dgaittic 
mm ;  they  inhaUt  the  Patala,  or  Padakm 
(the  inl^niiBl  regions).  The  universe  is  di- 
vided hito  15  districts,  or  circles,  sev*:; 
above  the  eaith,  called  SsjtgthSurgSf  and 
Slaves  below,  called  Potofa.  The  Patala 
are  lighted  hy  eight  cart)uncles,  on  the 
heads  of  eignt  serpents.  In  the  midst, 
between  die  two  divisioiis,  is  Mirtk>k. 
The  ceremonies  of  Hindoo  worship  con- 
sist of  visits  to  the  pagodas,  aUutionB  and 
purifications,  penance  and  mordfioations, 
good  works,  sacrifices,  &c  Some  of  their 
pagodas  are  of  high  antiquity  and  gigantio 
conception,  majestic  appearance  and  teste- 
fill  architecture.  The  entrance  is  always 
made  in  a  huge  pyramid,  which  graduauy 
grows  narrow  as  it  approaches  the  top, 
where  it  runs  out  into  a  half  moon.  The 
pjrramid  fkces  the  east  In  krge  piwodas, 
ther^  is  always  a  specious  court,  ancf  at  its 
end  a  gate  corresponding  to  the  firat,  ex- 
cepting that  the  pyramid  is  not  so  hiffh. 
Opposite  the  door,  in  the  middle  of  ^ 
second  court,  is  placed  on  a  pedestd,  or 
in  a  cavity  of  the  wall,  between  four  pU- 
lars,  a  cow,  lying  down  ;  sometimes  a 
Iin||pBtm,  Hanuman,  sdrpent,  or  some  other 
object  of  adoration.  Sahstangam  m  the 
name  of  (he  custom  of  fidllngon  the  fhcej 
nama$kdramf  of  the  folding  and  raifflng  of 
the  hands  to  the  forehead.  The  edifice  is 
divided  into  two  or  three  parts,  of  which 
the  one  is  large,  the  other,  fi>r  the  sacri- 
fices, smaller;  Uie  whole  is  fbnnedoftile& 
or  unhewn  stone.  On  the  Coromandd 
coast^  there  are  more  inlmdid  templM 
than  m  Bengal ;  on  the  Malabar  coast,  the 
style  of  construction  is  difl^rent  The 
most  celebrated  pagodas  are  those  of  Ele- 
phanta  and  Salsette ;  those  Oi  Hkira,  or 
Elora  (q.  V.) ;  the  tempos  of  Yisfanu  at 
TlrupadL  Schintagam,  lOaigiwaram,  and 
tiie  tem[Jes  of  Siva  at  Thrunamalay,  llr- 
vator  and  Shalembron,  Kandachipuram. 
Ramonathampuram,  Ramischvraram  ana 
CasehL     The  pagoda  m  Elephanta,  or 
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Kalpori,  ii  coDflidered  aa  the  oldest,  and 
derives  the  first  name  &om  an  elephant 
hewn  in  black  atone,  at  the  fbot  of  a 
mountain,  on  the  aide  of  Bombay.  Seve- 
ral pagodas  are  there  collected  together* 
The  cisterns  now  used  for  watering  catde 
were  formeriy  appropriated  to  purifica- 
tions. The  temples  at  Eloni  are  hewn 
out  of  a  chain  of 'hills,  in  the  riiape  of  a 
horse-shoe,  and  form  ^  kind  of  Indian 
pantheon.  AH  the  deities  have  there  a 
temple,  great  or  small,  and  some  of  them 
a  number.  Two  of  the  largest  are  conse- 
crated to  the  Trimuiti.  It  is  a  colossal 
hieroglyph^  andy  hke  the  pyramkls,  bears 
witness  to  the  absorbing  influence  of  re* 
"  ^on  in  ancient  times,     Jagrenat%  or 


three  pagodas^  at  Jagrenat,, 
whcse  towers  are  seen  from  the  sea  at  20 
miles  distance^-  aad  to  reach  which  it  is 
necessary  to  go  throug^i  a  mohhvids-  of 
small  pagodas,  with  consecrated  groves 
smd  ponds,  are  surrounded  by  an  immense, 
thick,  SGuare  wall  of  black  stone.  The 
image  or  the  god  is  placed  on  the  summit 
It  derives  great  revenues  firom  pilgrims. 
For  the  ablutions  previous  to  ev^rj  act  of 
worship,  any  water  is  good,  provided  it  be 
runniiUL  and  especially  that  of  the  Gan- 
ges. There  are,  therefore,  ponds  at  all  the 
temples,  unless  these  are  situated  on  a 
river.  Cow-dung  may  be  substituted  for 
water,  in  the  peirormance  of  the  ceremo- 
ny. Passages  fix>m  the  Vedas,  Vedangas, 
etc,  are  fiist  read.  The  idols  are  also 
washed  with  water  and  with  milk,  and 
anointed  with  butter  and  costly  oils.  Pen- 
ance is  either  of  the  cawten^plative  kind, 
in  which  the  penitent  must  mortify  the 
appetites,  in  order  to  devote  himself  wholly 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  nature^ 
and  be  united  with  €k)d,  or  of  the  expiato^ 
ry  kind.  The  penitent  form,  in  some  de- 
gree, monastic  orders;  and  Fakirs,  Jo- 
gueys,  Atits,  Vairagis  and  Tapis,  up  to  Va- 
ni^irashtas  and  Sanyasi,  are  the  living  im- 
ages of  penance.  Good  works  consist  in 
donations  of  cattle,  or  other  things,  on  fes- 
tivals and  solemn  occasions.  The  princi- 
pal offerings  are  the  following : — the  Jasa, 
or  Jagum,  consecrated  to  the  sun  and  me 
nine  planets,  is  a  burnt-offering,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  holy  fire,  with  which  the  fu- 
neral piles  of  departed  Bfamins  may  be 
kindled,  in  order  to  exempt  them  fit>m 
further  penance  after  death,  and  translate 
them  from  the  ashes  to  tlie  courts  of  Br»- 
ma.  It  requires  great  preparations.  A 
hundred  learned  Bramuis  select  a  place^ 
which  must  be  consecrated  by  |H:ayer  and 
holy  water;  a  large  tent  is  tlien  erected 
in  the  middle,  and  around  it  several  snudl 


in  the  large  one  is  a  wqmn  floaiv 
firom  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  woodoa- 
pillar,  with  a  cord  fi^tened  at  the  ton,  the 
two  ends  of  the  eoid  iuBmog  down; 
around  he  nine  kinds  of  wood,  parfieukr' 
ly  hofy,  of  which  also  the  priesto  hold  each 
a  piece  in  their  haads.  Pieces  of  asHs 
wood  are  then  nd)bed  together  tili  they 
take  Gn ;  after  which  a  he-goat,  or  nnv 
without  blemish,  is  bcpugfat  into  the  circle, 
and  various  to&tdc  weids  whispered  in  fats 
ear ;  afi»r  which  he  is  stranf^ ;  his  liver 
is  ti^en  out,  vnished  with  mfflK,  besmear- 
ed with  butfer^  and  roasted  by  the  sub  and 
fire,  but  the  animal  itsdif  is  bunked ;  A» 
liver  is  divided  among  the  Biamins,  and 
eaten;  the  hi^  priest  takes  ^le sacred  fire 
liome  with  hnn.  Homa,  or  Homan,  is  s 
sacrifice  made  to  Aghni,  the  god  of  6i9 ; 
it  is  called,  in  distinction,  JDetM^^^gna  (the 
divine  sacrifice),  and  is  oifered  on  the  oc- 
casion of  aU-nnpiMCuit-uiideitakin^  A 
purified  Bnunin,  clothed  in  white,  tai^s  a. 
seat  on  a  wooden  stool,  and  repeats  some 
#e^2olxn (stanzas);  before  him  are  pboed 
a  bdl,  a  burning  t<»clv  and  a  vessel  of 
liquid  butter,  or  cocoa-nut  oil ;  at  his  sides 
laree  banana  leaves,  on  which  the  things 
to  be  sacrificed  are  deposited  round  the 
altar,  e.  g.  eagle^wood,  branches  of  tha 
camphor  tree,  red  sandal,  nutmegs  &c 
This  wood  is  set  on  fire,  the  bells  nm£ 
over  it,  butter  is  poured  into  the  fire,  and 
then  rice,  plants^  d&c,  are  thrown  in  and 
burned,  while  prayere  are  repeated ;  sev- 
eral cocks  are  kiUed,  and,  reeking  with 
blood,  thrown  into  the  air;  an  iron  hook 
is  then  ihrust  threu^  the  back  of  some 

Eious  man,  on  which  he  is  swun^  and 
ome  about,  amid  acdam^ioos,  shouts 
and  benedictions.  Pidrajagaa  is  an  expia- 
tory offering  for  the  deceased,  ^uda- 
gagna  is  an  ofl&ring  rendered  to  d^  spirits 
of  eviL  Adith^ucia  is  the  offering  of 
united  friends;  in  mis  rite,  the  image  of 
the  conunon  deity  is  placed  in  the  court 
of  the  house,  strewed  with  fiowers,  anki 
the  prayera  of  die  two  ftiends,  and  the 
feet  of  the  stranffer  are  waelied.  AAj^ 
is  an  offeringof  flowere  for  the  happiness 
of  souls.  The  Mahabharata  (translated 
by  Wilkins)  is  said  to  contain  all  the  great 
mysteries  of  the  religion  of  the  Bramins. 
(See  the  work  of  WiQiam  von  Humbokit, 
IJbtr  die  uni.  tLJSr.  Bhagaoad'OUa  bdumtnU 
Episode  des  AhhabhanUa  (Beriin,  189&1 
Pofiees  J^fyihofogU  de9  Iwious  (1809)  has 
too  litde  credibuitv  to  be  usea  as  an  au- 
thority. We  refer  the  reader  to  the  JMomrt^ 
Inititutions  H  CMawmu  dea  Ptufiu  dt 
Vbidty  by  the  abb^  Dubois,  who  lived  up- 
wards of  30  yeivrs  among  the  Indian  < 
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(Forisi  18ML  3*T<^V  ^J^^^^n  n  a  teet 
wanoog  tbe  Hindooty  which  series  itself 
Skmdar  (wonhippeis  of  GodX  rMeets  the 
wonhip  of  idols,  sod  ofifen  nochiiiff  but 
rdigioiiB  hcymoei  to  dio  Dhriiie  Bieing; 
Tb»w  ladiftii  Quakdfs  sieNqinred  to  ab« 
MSBi  ftom  hunny,  fiom  daaclDi^  wine^  to« 
baoeo^and  aie  foibidden  to  ofl&  iriolenca 
to  man  or  besst ;  they  areoiyoiiMcltopno* 
tise  i&diistryy  afans^livSBg  m  eecret^  and 
prayer;  mhr  are  rsgidar  and  obedient 
eitiaeii%  and  mostly  merchants. 

IimiAN  Chroitoloot.    (See  JBpoeh.) 

Indian  Coen.    (See  Jlfetxe.) 

1n»un  Ockmi;  that  great  body  of 
waur,  which  has  Asia  on  the  north,  the 
0anda  islea  and  New  HoUand  on  the  east, 
Afika  on  the  west,  and  the  Antarctic  ocean 
on  the  south.  The  cape  <tf£k>od  Hope,  in 
91*^  37'  £.  kNL,  and  the  southeni  eaEtrem- 
ityof  VanDlenien's  Land,14r>9(KE.  Ion., 
may  be  considered  ka  exXreme  tinuts  from 
«sst  10  west.  Its  Imigth,  fiom  nordi  to 
aottth,  is  about  3400  leagues ;  its  breadth 

'  ifroin9300tol300toagues.  Itsprin- 
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cipel  gulfr  are  the  Red  sea,  me  Arabian  sea, 
and  the  bi^  of  Bengal.  Its  islands  are  Cey- 
kn,  Madagascar,  the  LaccadiTes,  Maldives, 
Soeotra^  AndainaoL  Nieobar,  the  Isles  of 
Fiance  and  of  Bouibon,  Kei|[iielen's 
Landy  &c  Nomerous  rocks,  $aSl  eoral 
reeA^  render  tbe  navigation  dangerous. 
Hie  Ganm,  Buiraaapooter,  Irawaddy. 
Indus,  Euphrates,  empt^  the  accumulated 
wateis  or  Southern  Asui  into  the  Indian 
ocean.  The  tnde-wmds  prevail  here  be- 
tween the  tropic  of  Caprioom  and  die 
10th  degree  of  south  latitude;  to  the  north 
of  this  region  the  monsoons  are  feh. 

fafMAN  RlTBBBE.     (SOO  CtlOlllc^OUC.) 

Inmans  ;  a  name  common  to  the  abo- 
lijgines  of  die  new  continent.  We  can 
mve  no  opinion  respecting  their  orijgin. 
llie  only  hypotheals  oH  this  subject, 
founded  oh  any  better  evidence  than  con* 
jecture,  is  that  America  was  peopled  1^ 
the  way  of  Beering^  strait  It  is  certain 
that  an  easy  communication  has  existed 
between  the  two  centinents  at  this  point 
ibr  several  oentuiieB.  However,  aiguibg 
mer^  fiom  this  ftct,  it  is  as  easy  to  prove 
diat  the  old  wwld  received  its  inhabitants 
from  the  new,  as  die  contiary.  With  the 
ezcMition,  perhaps,  of  the  Esquimaux,  all 
the  Indians  have  the  same  phyncal  char- 
aeteristic&  The  bronse  or  copper  eolor, 
the  straiffht,  ooam,  Uadc  hau*,  the  hazel 
«yea,thehigh  cheek  bones  and  erect  Ibrm, 
are  common  to  them  aU.  There  is,  in- 
deed, some  ififiermce  in  the  stature  of 
difi^ent  tribes.  The  Osaoes  are  very  taH, 
jmd  the  Sboshonees  are  bdow  the  middle 
48» 


Each  race,  and,  mdeed,  each 
tribe,  has  ia  peculiar  phyBio(pM>my.  To 
a  European  or  Anglo-Amenean,  all  In- 
dians lick  alike ;  but  one  accustomed  to 
them  can  distuignish  the  tribes  with  ahnost 
uneniof  certainty.  Thus  a  Dahcotah  is 
as  read%  distinguished  from  a  Chippeway 
or  a  Minnebago  by  his  feattiras  as  his 
dress.  Yet  the  di££rence  is  not  so  great 
as  to  induce  a  belief  that  dl  die  tribes  are 
not  descended  from  the  same  stock.  The 
E^uimaux  of  Qreenland  and  the  eastern 
part  of  the  continent  difibr  from  the  red 
Indians  in  compleodon,  stature,  and  in  the 
poeidon  of  the  eyes,  which  aiB  set  ob* 
nquely  in  their  ovbite.  As  we  go  east- 
ward, along  the  northeni  shore  oTAmeri- 
ea^  we  finothe  Esainmaox  as  taU  as  other 
races  of  men. '  After  passing  the  mouth 
of  Mackende's  river,  they  are  found 
to  blend  with  the  Indians  in  everv  partic- 
ular, so  that  it  is  hard  to  say  where  tbe 
Esc^uimeux  become  Indians,  or  where  the 
Indians  become  Escyrimanx.  As  low  on 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific  as  Noodta  sound* 
the  natives  have  some  charecterisdcs  or 
the  Esquimaux  race.  Whedier  these  peo- 
ple be  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Indians  or 
not,  it  is  almost  certain  they  have  a  com- 
mon origin  with  the  savages  of  the  nordiem 
ihores  m  the  old  continent  Perhuos  the 
diminutive  stature  of  the  eastern  Esqui- 
maux is  owing  to  their  mode  of  living, 
which  condnuuly  exposes  them  to  every 
haitkhip  and  privation.  There  is  yet 
anotlier  p(mit  of  difference  between  this 
people  and  other  Indians:  from  cape 
Farewell  to  Beering's  strait,  the  Esqui- 
maux apeak  one  lanffuage,  and  derive 
almost  meir  whde  simsiMMse  from  the 
eea ;  whereas  the  red  Indians  nevw  resort 
to  ishinff  where  they  can'do  otherwise, 
and  sp&ek  a  great  varie^  of  dialectB,  even 
when  the  language  of  the  several  tribes  is 
radically  die  same.    Considering  the  £s- 

auimaux  as  Indians,  a  brief  description  of 
lem  vniii  not  be  amiss.  The  average 
h«gfat  of  those  in  Greenland  and  the  east- 
etn  part  of  America  is  beneath  five  feet 
They  are  defident  in  physical  strengths 
and  tfie  muscle  of  even  the  young  and 
stroi^  men  is  not  prominent  or  well  de- 
veloped. Thenecksofthemen  are  small 
and  shrivelled ;  diose  of  the  women  are 
well  proportioned.  Distended  abdomen 
is  universal  amongthem,  but  corpulence 
is  not  common.  Both  sexes  dress  aike. 
Their  dress  consists  of  a  jacket,  with  a 
hood,  a  pair  of  breeches  which  reach 
below  the  knee,  and  an  enormous  pahr  of 
boots,  all  of  seal  sidn.  The  jadtet  has 
one  flap  before  and  another  behind,  both 
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of  which  hang  zteailv  to  the  ground. 
These  habiliment^^oublad,  or  even  trebled, 
are  their  protectioQ  in  winter  and  summer. 
Sometimes  these  garments  are  made  of  oth- 
er materials.  The  clothing  of  the  children 
does  not  differ  fix>m  that  of  adults.  Their 
principal  articles  of  food  are  train  oil  and 
the  flesh  of  seals  and  walruses.  These 
wniTynda  are  watched  ^r  hours  on  the  ice, 
and  finally  despatched  with'speare.  In 
summer,  the  E^i^uimaux  kill  a  few  rein- 
deer, and,  m  districts  where  they  are  fquud, 
musk  oxen.  They  also  attadumd  destroy 
the  polar  bear.  Their  only  arms  are  spears 
and  bows  and  arrows,^!  or  n^ost  of  which 
weapons  are  rudely  constructed  of  pieces 
of  bone  and  fragments  of  wood,  fastened 
together  and  tipped  with  ivory.  As  dieir 
country  produces  no  wood,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  such  means.  In  win- 
ter, they  reside  in  huts  made  of  snow, 
which  are  Ughted  and  warmed  by  lamps. 
Their  summer  habitations  are  tents  of 
akins,  which  are  supported  bv  tbo  bones 
of  marine  animals  and  reindeer's  horns. 
When  they  travel  in  winter,  they  transport 
their  effects  on  sledges  made  of  bone  and 
drawn  by  doss.  Procuring  food  is  the 
sole  duty  of  the  men,  but  lul  other  labors 
devolve  on  the  women.  Botli  sexes  are 
e<|Ually  expert  in  the  management  of 
canoes,  which  are  made  of  seal  skins 
stretched  on  a  firame  of  wood  or  bones. 
One  tribe  of  Esquimaux,  discovered  by 
captain  Ross  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Baffin's  bay,  have  no  canoes,  or  any 
means  of  floating  excepting  on  pieces  of 
ice.  The  Esquimaux  have  the  same 
rambling  propensity  which  distinguishes 
other  ludiaus,  with  this  difference ;  they 
prefer  the  most  desolate  and  inhospitable 
regions.  They  hove  no  setdements  or 
fixed  places  of  habitation,  but  there  are 
several  mustering  points,  at  which  they 
assemble  at  certain  stated  times:  IfflooUk, 
the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine,  and  the 
mouth  (  of  the  Mackenzie,  are  some  of 
them.  There  is  no  marriage  ceremony 
among  the  Esquimaux.  Children  are 
betrothed  m  infancy.  Bigamy  is  common, 
but  a  man  seldom  has  more  than  one 
wife  at  a  time.  Somethnes  they  select 
wives  for  themselves.  Divorces  depend 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  pardes,  aiul  are  very 
conunon.  Children  are  also  adopted,  and 
the  connexion  binds  the  parties  as  firmly 
as  the  ties  of  blood.  Like  other  Indians, 
they  are  very  fond  of  their  children,  whom 
they  never  cnastise  or  correct  This  kind- 
ness is  not  reciprocated  by  the  children, 
who  abandon  their  parents  whenever  they 
become  burthensoxue.    The  Esquimaux 


are  sup^rstidoas,  and  have  piieMi  nbo 
pretend  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  in- 
vinble  w(»ld.  The  gods  of  their  wonfaqi 
are  many.  Where  they  have  had  little  or 
no  intercourae  with  the  whites,  the  Es- 
quimaux are  scrupulously  honest.  Th^ 
never  touch  each  ocher^  property  wichoal 
permission.  Yet  they  are  esTioiis  to  a 
degree  scarcely  credible.  The  poaBCOMOo 
of  any  ardde  draws  on  a  man  the  ill  will 
of  all  his  nei^^bors.  Gratitude  is  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  them.  In  sickness  or 
danger,  the  husband  cares  not  for  the  wife, 
nor  tlie  wife  for  the  husband.  Parents 
receive  no  attention  in  their  old  age,  and 
parents  deny  thdr  chiMien  the  rites  of 
sepulture.  Selfishness  is  the  niling  prin- 
ciple of  the  Esquimaux.  Their  hospital- 
ity, like  that  of  other  savages,  is  univeisaL 
Strangers  aro  received  in  die  kindest  man- 
ner; every  want  is  removed,  every  ac- 
commodanon  supplied.  This  good  qual- 
ky  is  faelanced  by  a  pronenesB  to  fidsehood 
Their  Hes  are  chicSSy  c<»ifined  to  cahim- 
nies  against  each  other  and  folse  accusa- 
tions. This  mostly  prevails  among  the 
women.  Th^  are  not  quarrdsome  nor 
forocious,  nor  are  they  co^vardly.  In  pain, 
cold,  starvadon,  disappointiDent,  or  ^en 
ill  treated,  their  equaiumi^^  is  adnnrable. 
They  seldom  dispute  or  quarrel,  and  re- 
venge is  scarcely  known  aDumg  them. 
Vet  they  venture  to  sea  on  loose  ^es  of 
ice,  and  attack  the  poAai  bear  without 
the  least  hesitation.— ^The  IndiaBS  in  the 
northern  part  of  North  Ammca  are  divkl- 
ed  into  several  great  ftmilies.  The  Al- 
gonquin or  Chippeway  race  is  one  of  the 
two  most  numerous  now  in  existence.  AU 
the  tribes  of  New  Ensland  were  Algon- 
quins,  if  we  may  take  identity  oflangiiage, 
manners  and  customs  as  a  prw^  of  tne 
fiict  The  vocabulary  of  tin  Naingan- 
set  tongue,  recorded  by  Rom'  WHhains, 
proves  them  to  have  hetm  a  brandi  of  die 
Algonquin  sto(^.  The  Mobegana,  con- 
sJdered  the  progenitors  of  the  other  tribes 
in  New  England,  ipioke  the  same  tongue. 
The  tribes  in  Mame  claimed  the  sane 
origin.  The  Delaware,  or  Lenni  Lenape, 
were  of  the  same  fiimily,  and  their  lan- 
guage has  been  pronounced,  by  coi^pe- 
tent  judges,  the  most  perfect  existing.  The 
Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations,  imce  coeaded 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  MiasissipiH,  are 
Algonquins.  This  tribe  did  and  edll  does 
extend  from  the  mouth  of  die  0L  Law- 
rence to  the  MisBissipiM,  and  thence  noitfa- 
.ward  to  Great  Slave  lake;  forsofordothe 
Nay  heeowawk  orKnisteoeaux  extend  tb^ 
rambles.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
Missiasippi  is  another  graat  Indian  frmily, 
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Tk^theSiouxorDahcotah.  TheDshcotah 
proper  inhabit  the  countiy  on  the  west 
aide  of  the  MisaiaBippi,  north  of  the  Wis- 
consin, to-  the  sources  of  the  MissismppL 
Their  territory  extends  westward  to  the 
Missouri  This  tribe  speak  a  language 
radically  distinct  fiom  that  of  the  Algon- 

auin  race.    Their  origin  is  unknown,  and 
2eir  own  traditions  are  at  variance  on 
this  point  one  with  another.    One  ac- 
count and  the  most  nrobeble,  represents 
diem  as  having  been  oriven  from  the  con- 
fines of  Mexico  by  the  Spanjards.    The 
branches  of  this  tribe  are  the  Winneba- 
ffoes,  the  Otoea,  the  lo  Ways,  the  Missouries, 
me  Assinniboins,  the  Omahaws,  the  Kan* 
aas  and  the  Oaages.      All  these  tribes 
apeak  dialects  of  the  Dahcotah  tongue. 
The  As^nniboins  are  known  also  by  the 
names  of  Ossinneboins,   Ossinnepoilles, 
Stone  Indiana,  and  Hohays.    Tliis  last  is 
the  name  they  give  themselves.     Their 
secession  from  the  Dahcotah  stock  is  re- 
cent, and  its  cause  is  as  follows:    One 
Ihdicotah  had  eloped  vrith  the  vrife  of 
another,  and  taken  refuge  in  the  tents  of 
his  kindred.    The  husband,  going  to  re- 
claim his  spouse,  was  slain  by  the  adul- 
terer.   His  fiither  and  uneles,  demandmff 
blood  for  bk>od.  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  tribe,  were  slain  also.    The  quarrel  of 
the  dead  was  taken  up  1^  their  relatives, 
and  the  kindred  of  the  ffuiity  persons  were 
defeated  with  kMs.    A  series  of  bloody 
encounters  ensued,  till  at  last  the  party  of 
the  original  aggressor  were  worsted  and 
separated  from  the  tribe.     They   were 
called  Hohays,  and  have  been  at  wbx  with 
the  Dabcotahs  till  within  a  few  years. 
They  now  roam  over  the  plains,  fit>m  the 
Saskashawin  to  the  Missouri,  where  they 
Hve  by  huntinff  the  buffiJo.    Their  prin- 
cipal resort  is  Soaui  Devil  lake.    As  well 
as  the  Indians  farther  north-west,  th^  have 
few  guns  or  other  arddes,  the  manu6cture 
of  the  whites.    Their  number  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  it  is  certain  they  exceed  a 
thousand  fighting  men.    A  tradition  of  the 
Winnebagoes  savs  they  were  driven  fixun 
^e  fit>ntier  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards, 
towards  whom  they  entertain  a  heredi- 
tary hatred  to  this  da^.    Within  two  cen- 
turies, they  were  umted  vrith  the  Otoes, 
loways   and   Missouries.     They  are   a 
fierce,   warhke  people,  and  have  more 
national  spirit  than  any  other  Indians  on 
the  fipontier.    The  OtCM»  and  Missouries, 
now  united,   are  renowned  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Missouries  for  their  bravery. 
They  can  muster  about  300  men.    The 
loways  still   dv^ell   on  the   MissisBipp. 
Tb»y  have,fipom  100  to  300  men.    The 


Osases  are  divided  into  three  tribes,  and 
can  Doast  over  1000  warriors.    The  Kan- 
sas inhabit  the  plains  about  the  heads  of 
the  Aricansas  and   Red   rivers.     Their 
number  is   unknown.     The  Omahaws 
live   hiffh   up   the   Missouri      Besides 
these  tribes,  there  dwell  on  the  MissisBippi, 
between  the  river  Des  Moines,  the  Wis- 
consin and  the  Missouri,  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  a  branch  of  the  Chippeway  tribe. 
They  speak  the  Chippeway  tongue,  and 
number  abeve  1000  men.    On  the  Mis- 
souri are  the  Pawnees,  divided  into  three 
tribes,  of  which   the   Arikarees   are   a 
branch.    They  live  by  hunting  the  bufia- 
lo,  and  are  said  to  have  a  language  of  their 
own.     The  Mintarees  or  Bigbellies,  the 
Mandans,  the  Crows  and  the  Blackfeet, 
also  live  on  the  MiBsouriu  toid  each  is  said 
to  have  a  language  of  its  own.    Their 
numbers  are  unknown.    The  Shoshonees 
live  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Columbia  rivers.     They  are 
almost  constantly  on  hfursebaek,  and  are 
at  war  with  the  lower  tribes  of  the  Mis- 
souri.   On  the  Columbia  river  are  the 
Chohunnish,    the    Skilloots,    Echeloots, 
Muhnomahs^  Clatrops  and  other  tribes. 
Their  haunts  and  numbers  are  unknown. 
They  live  by  fishing  as  well  as  hunting, 
and  differ  in  manners  and  customs  from 
the  tribes  east  of  the  Rodiy  raountaina. 
They  are  neither  so  well  fed  or  clad. 
Most  of  these  tribes  have  the  practice  of 
flattening  the  heads  of  iniknts  between 
boards,  whence  the  geuenl  name  of  Flat- 
heads.    They  have  some  commerce  with 
ships  on  the  north-west  coast    Nothing  is 
known  of  the  languages  of  any  of  these 
people.    In  the  south  of  the  U.  States,  we 
have  ibur  tribes,  viz.,  the  Chickasaws, 
CboctBWB,  Cherokees  and  Creeks.*^    All 
these  have  made  some  progress  in  dvih- 
Tation.    The  Cherokees  have  a  written 
and  printed  kmcuage;  said  to  be  radically 
different  fixmi  u  ^ers.    They  number 
about  15i|000  souls.    (For  more  informa- 
tion on  the  Cherokees,  see  TnUakea,) 
Hie  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  are  each 
more  numerous.    North  of  Great  Slave 
kke  is  another  family  of  Indians,  among 
which  are  the  Chippewyans,  the  Copper 
Indians,  the  Hare  Indians,  and  the  Dog 
Ribs.    Of  these,  die  Chippewyans,  the 

*  The  ScmiBoIee  are  a  divinon  of  Creek  In- 
diana, wfaieh  inhabit  the  flat  coaatiy  on  the  riven 
Apalacbicola  and  Flint,  and  about  St  Roee's  ba/ 
in  Florida.  The  name  SemincU  (i.  e..  uiild\  is 
applied  by  the  Creeks  to  aB  vagabonds  of  that 
nation.  The  SeminoIeS,  a  few  years  since, 
consisted  of  about  6000,  Their  towns  were  burnt 
by  general  Jackson,  their  chiefs  slain,  and  the 
people  that  escaped  were  disperMd. 
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Copper  Indkn^  and  the  Dog  ROb,  speak 
the  nine  language.  llieY  aH  wi^  war 
with  the  Esquknauz.  The  Dog  Ribe  aie 
abo  opppeand  and  penecuted  by  the  Cop- 
per Inmana,  who  rob  them,  and  talK  front 
them  their  women,  whenerer  an  omortu- 
nityoceuTft  These  tribes  five  by  hunting 
the  reindeer  chiefly,  md  by  fishing  in  the 
winter.  Their  loorels  and  niannerB  are  be- 
low the  standard  of  their  sootheni  nei^ 
bors,  and  thehr  number  is  teiy  sinalL 
mere  are  also  the  remsants  i^  some  tribes 
lesMlmg  within  the  limifsof  theU.8tatoB,Tiz«, 
^  Mobcfane^  the  Delawares^  the  Shawih 
noes,  the  Seneeas,  the  Oneidas,  the  Pianka- 
shawB^  and  some  othenL  Most  of  these  fire 
by  agriculture,  as  welt  as  the  ehase.  faiter- 
comse  with  the  whites  hss  not  been  ad« 
vantageous  to  them.  They  have  learned 
all  the  vices  of  the  civilized  state  vrithout 
its  virtMes.  Besiaes  all  thes^  theite  is  a 
tribe  in  the  interior  of  Newfoundland,  v^o 
have  dinnned  all  intercouise  with  die 
whites.  T1>e  Incfians  have  unifbnnly  n* 
sisted  all  attempts  to  civHiBe  them  where 
they  could  support  themselves  by  the 
chase.  Some  nw  tribes,  such  as  the 
Southern  fodians  and  the  remnants  of  the 
She  Nations,  having  been  henamed  in  b^ 
the  whites,  and  circumscribed  in  thenr 
limits,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  live  bjr  hunt- 
ings have  turned  to  agricuhnre  lor  sub- 
sisteQceb  But  such  a  depaitare  from  the 
habits  of  savage  lift  is  not  to  be  found 
where  these  has  been  a  poeribilitv  of  sup- 
porting life  by  other  means.  Thehospilifi- 
ty  of  Lidians  is  amooff  their  most  striking 
qualities.  In  any  of  me  tribes,  a  stranger 
is  received  with  the  utmost  respeec  vad 
attention.  On  his  arrival,  he  is  served 
with  the  best  in  the  wkwam,  seated  on 
the  best  seat,  and  treated  with  the  utmost 
respect  and  attentknu  His  perMm  and 
property  are  considered  saerea.  He  may 
ranain  as  l6ng  as  he  pleases  in  a  wigwam, 
without  any  questions  being  asked,  and 
rethe  unomiosed.  Feasts  are  made  for 
him,  and,  though  his  rapedte  mav  be  sat- 
isfied, to  refose  any  thing  set  before  him 
gives  great  ofibnce.  With  all,  or  afanoat 
all,  the  Indian  tribes,  the  sole  care  of  the 
men  is  to  provide  food.  The  labor  is  die 
ezdurive  lot  of  the  women.  The  use  of 
the  axe  or  hoe  is  considered  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  male  kjl  It  bekmgs  to  the 
fomales  to  plant  com,  to  make  and  mend 
garments  and  moccasiiH^  to  build,  to  pitch 
tena^  cut  wood,  bring  vrater,  to  tend 
hoTMs  and  dogs,  and,  on  a  march,  to  carry 
the  baggage.  The  vromen  do  not  mur- 
mur at  thK^  but  conrider  it  a  natural  and 
equitable  distributktt  of  fomilycarQS.  Bm 


they  are  teaarded  as  an  inftnsr  raee^  and 
often  transferred  as  pt'openv.  Polygamy 
is  generaL  fiveiy  man  has  as  mai^ 
wives  as  he  can  suppoit,  and,  in  mar* 
riagei^  the  vrifl  of  the  taide  Is  seldoai  or 
never  consulted.  A  man  addresses  bim- 
sel^  indirectly,  to  the  pareols  of  his  in- 
tended wife,  and  her  Ate  depends  on  their 
vrilL  The  custom  of  dowry  is  levcisud 
among  Indians.  The  man  makes  eetlain 
presents  to  die  parents  of  his  wifo,  insteacl 
of  receiving  a  portion  whh  her.  Tlie 
mati'iage  ceremony  is  always  veiy  ample, 
and,  in  most  tribes,  there  is  noDe  m  aH. 
Aduhery  is  punished  by  cutting  off  the 
nose,i}r  otherwise  mutilating  the  olBsndiiy 
female  j  sometimes,  though  rarely,  wkn 
death.  In  some  tribes,  diis  crime  is  re- 
carded  as  a  venial  feult,  and,  in  very  BMiiy, 
the  husband  lends  his  wife  to  a  friend 
Urithout  oppootion  on  her  part  IKvoices 
are  fiw^uent,  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
cotitractmg  parties.  In  mch  cases,  the 
in&  is  usittliy  left  to  provide  for  the  eli8- 
dren  as  she  may.  It  is  no  uBcommoa 
dnng  to  see  an  Indian  woman  who  has 
been  five  or  six  times  repudiated  before 
Ao  finally  settles  in  life.  In  some  uibei^ 
especially  those  of  Dahcotah  oripn,  it  ii 
held  the  du^  of  each  man  to  marry  all 
the  sisters  ot  a  fiunily,  and  to  have  as 
many  wives  as  he  can  support.  In  most 
tribes,  and  we  beHeve  in  all,  inceat  is  held 
in  abhonence.  Instances  of  devoted  at^ 
tachment  are  not  micommon.  All  In- 
dians, of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge^ 
believe  in  one  Supreme  God  and  die  im- 
mortality of  the  souL  They  attrfboie  all 
flood  and  aO  power  to  the  Sv^nme  Being. 
Many  tribes  also  believe  in  the  ei^Bteaoe 
of  an  inteOigeiit  evil  principle^  whoee  31 
offices  diey  endeavor  to  avert  by  prayer 
and  sacvifiee.  They  never  aek  d^  Su- 
preme for  any  diing,  but  merdy  return 
thanks  for  boaefits  received^  Mjhig  that 
he  is  the  best  judge  of  vHiat  m  for 
their  advantrae.  Tmy  believe  in  many 
subordinate  ifekies,  two  of  whom 
in  the  sun  and  moon.  They 
supernatural  poweis  to  all  serpents^  es- 
peciaBv  rattlesnakes,  and  wffl  kiU  no  ani- 
mal of  the  genus.  Even  the  eel  esones 
on  accoum  of  his  resemblance.  They 
ly  reli^pous  hoDois  to  rocks  and  venera- 
ofcjMB.  Tbey  bdieve  that  brutes 
have  immortal  souls  as  vrefl  as  men,  and, 
inshort,  that  allanhnatcsd  nature  teens  vritfa 
spbiii.  In  th«r  befie^  soroeiy  is  Mended 
with  the  healing  art,  and  meff  nrieetB 
are  also  physicians  and  jugf^ers.  Tliese 
priests  nracose  fealst^f  sleigfat  ofhand  whh 
aU  their  rriigieus  cewmwdes|  but,  — '^ 
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a  few  ezeeptioiis,  they  have  iiojpower  ar 
influeiiee  over  (he  multitude.    Tlie  future 
state  of  tbe  Indians  is  a  material  paradise, 
where  they  will  follow  the  same  occupa- 
tioiie,aiid  eqjoy  the  same  deliffbts,  they 
have  experienced  in  this  world.    They 
have  also  a  vague  idea  of  futiue  punish- 
ment for  one  committed  in  the  body. 
Aaaong  the  superstitions  of  the  Algonquin 
and  Duiootah  tribes,  is  a  veiy  eingular  one : 
A  man  is  somettmee  devoted,  l^  his  pa- 
rents or  himaelf)  to  a  life  of  ignominy. 
In  this  case,  he  dresses  like  a  womap,  and 
peifonnB  all  female  avocaticms.    He  asso- 
ciates with  women  only,  and  sometimes 
takes  a  husband.    He  ia  held  in  utter  con- 
tempt by  all,  thou^  his  condidon  be  not 
of  ma  own  choice.    This  condidon  is  fre- 
quently owing  to  a  dream  of  his  parents, 
while  he  18  yet  unborn.    In  many  tribes, 
men  have  what  they  call  their  medicine 
hag$.    These  are  filled  with  bones,  feath- 
era,  and  other  rubbish.    To  the  preserva- 
tion of  th^  medicine  bees  they  attach 
much  importance.     Besides  this,  each 
holds  som^  particular  animal  in  reverence, 
which  he  calls  his  medictiie,and  can  by  no 
means  be  induced  to  kill,  or  eat  when 
killed,  for  fear  of  some  teiriUe  misfortune. 
Moreovei^the  Indians  leave  tobaooe,.  worn 
out  clothings  and  other  articles,  on  rocks,  a» 
sacrifices  to  invisible  spirit&    The  above 
is  ueariy  the  sum  of  their  religion.    It  is, 
we  beUeve,   impossible  to  eedmate  the 
number  of  the  North  American  Indians 
with  any  degree  of  acciuacy.    It  is,  how* 
ever,  very  small  throughout,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  territory;  for  a  hunting 
people  cannot  be  very  num^x>us.    Their 
wars,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much, 
do  not  materially  affect  them.     They 
are  carried  on  in  deuiil,  by  small  parties, 
and,  consequently,  are  not  veiy  destruc- 
tive.   They  very  sekbm  give  quarter,  but 
when  a  prisoner  is  spared,  he  is  sure  of 
being  adopted  by  the  conquering  tribe. 
Tbe  tribes  who  inhabit  the  prairies  go  to 
war  on  horaeback,  and  their  weapons  are 
spears  and  bows  and  arrovrs.    Those  who 
inhabit  the  forests  are  generally  armed 
with  guns.    Their  courage  is  moral  and 
passive  rather  than  active.    They  think  it 
cowardice  to  be  a£^ted  Iw  calamity,  or  to 
give  way  to  passion  or  feeling.    To  be 
always  ready  and  willing  to  die,  and  to 
suffer  whatever  may  be&U   vrith   eon- 
stancy,  is  their  idea  of  the  perf^tjon  of 
courage.    As  to  ffovemment  among  them, 
there  is  none.    They  have  no  laws ;  but 
there  are  customs,  which  every  individuai 
scrupulously  observes.    In  cases  of  mur- 
der, for  instance,  tbe  rule  is,  blood  for 


blood,  and  the  homicide  rarely  shuns  the 
penalty  of  his  deed.    They  have  chiefe, 
out  the  power  of  these  is  hmited  to  per- 
suasion, and  they  can  command  no  one. 
Sometimes  a  chief  becomes  such  in  virtue 
of  his  acfaievementB  in  v?ar,  or  his  wisdom. 
In  some  tribes,  there  is  something  like 
hereditary  rank ;  but  even  then,  authority 
does  not  descend  in  a  direct  line.    The 
son  of  a  chief  is  oflen  set  aside,  to  make 
room  for  one  more  worthy*    But  in  war, 
implicit  obedience  is  given  to  the  com- 
mands of  tlie  leader.     The  tribes  that 
inhabit  tbe  prairies  all  live  by  hunting  the 
buffalo,  mosdy  on  horseback.    Those  who 
dwell  in  wooded  countries  hunt  deer  and 
smaller  animals.     The   more   primidve 
savages  are  the  poorest,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  least  dependent,  for  tbey  bave 
few  veants^  and  can  supply  those  few  with- 
out asristance.    Thoee  who  live  nearer 
the  whites  have  more  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  but-  are  no  whit  toore  civilized  or 
happier,  for  their  enjoyments  are  not  mul- 
tiplied   We  may  say  that,  if  the  Indian 
trade  of  the  Misnssippi  v^re  interrupted 
for  five  years,  all  the  aborigines  of  that 
quarter  would  be  in  danger  of  perishing, 
as  they  depend  on  the  whites  for  clothiDg 
and  weapons.    The  Indians  can  never  be 
dangjerous,  as  there  is  no  union  among 
theml    They  have  no  letters,  unless  we 
count  a  few  rude  hieroglyphics  as  such. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  speak  of  them  as  a 
biave,  reckless,  generous  and  unfortunate, 
people.    The  Indians  in  the  southem  part 
of  J^orth  America  have  been  subject  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  are  now  dependent  on  the 
r^Hiblics  of  Mexico  and  Giiadmala,  if  we 
except  some  tribes,  such  as  the  Apaches, 
the  Nabajoas  and  the  Moequitos.     The 
independent  tribes  of  tbe  north  of  Mexico 
resemble  those  of  the  U.  States  in  man- 
ners and  customs.    Livinff  by  the  chase 
and   plunder,   and   provided   with  fleet 
horses,    they   harass   the   frontiers  and 
hunters.    On  the  coasts  of  Yucatan,  the 
Indians  live  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  the 
trade  in  dye-wood.    Tbe  extensive  ruina 
of  cities  m  Mexico  prove  the  former  ex- 
tent of  its  population.    The  nadves  poa- 
sesB  ffreat  muscular  force,  «n;  well  formed^ 
and  live  to  a  groat  age.    It  is  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  character  of  a  peo^ 
pie  which  has  been  so  h>ng  subjected  to 
the  most  cruel  oppression.    At  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  the  rich  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  fell  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  the 
Spanuuds,  and  the  Azteck  priests,  who 
were  the  depositaries  of  all  the  historical 
knowledge  of  the  country,  became  tbe 
victims  of  fanatJcism.    The  Mexican  la- 
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dtans  are  grare,  mekmcbolv  and  ailent; 
their  music  and  dances  duimajr  the  same 
character.    Tlie  Indians  ofsouth  America 
do  not  difier  materially,  in  their  physical 
characterisiks,  from  those  of  the  northern 
Imlf  of  the  continent,  andL  except  those  of 
Peru  and  Chile,  are  without  civilization. 
In  the  extensive  regions  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Spain,  thejr  may  be  divided  into 
two  cla8ses,*^e  mdependent  Indians,  or 
}ndio$  hnxoo$^  and  those  who  have  been 
reduced  to  submission.    The  former  are 
entirely  strangers  to  agriculture;  support 
themselves  by  the  chase,  and  fishing ;  some 
of  them  eat  ants,  lizards,  and  even  a  kind 
of  mud.    The  natives  of  Peru,  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  inhfdntants  of  the 
empire  of  the  Incaa,  have,  as  well  as  those 
of  Colombia,   been   emancipated,  since 
those  countries  have  defivered  themselves 
from  the  Spanish  yoke.    Their  services 
were  important  during  the  war  of  the 
colonies  against  the  momercountiy.  They 
are,  in  general,  well  made  and  healthy. 
Thev  are  supeinBtitious^  wearing  amul^ 
oo  (Afferent  parts  of  their  bodies.    They 
make  bitter,   intoxicating  drink  from  a 
certain  plant,  and  use  poisoned  arrows. 
Their  villages  are  fortined,  and,  in  case 
of  neoessity,  they  retire  into  the  moun- 
tains.   The  Indians  of  Chile  are  mostly 
independent    Their  features  are  regular, 
and  their  complexion  is  not  veory  daric*' 
Their  principal  wealth  consistB  in  heitta 
of  oxen,  hones  and  gnanacos.    They  pay 
little  attention  to  agriculture,  bein^  no- 
madic in  their  habits.    They  worship  the 
atari,  and  recognise  a  Great  First  Cause. 
Astronomy  is  not  unknown  to  them.    (See 
AroMcamom.)     In   Buenos  Avres,   the 
missions  of  the  Jesuits  succeeded,  in  some 
desree,  in  civilizing  the  natives.     The 
tribes  of  Brazil  are  numerous:  many  of 
them  are  entirely  savage,  and  tM>th  sexes 
go  naked.    Their  manners  and  habits 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the'  North 
American  tribes.    They  live  by  the  chsse. 
which,  with  war,  is  the  only  occupation  of 
the  men :  the  women  are  the  laborers, 
beasts  or  burden^servants,  &c.,  of  these 
vrariike  tribes.     Their  mutual  wan  are 
very  sanguinary,  aod  many  of  them  are 
constantly  at  war  vrith  \Stm  Portuffuese, 
while  othen  have  entered  into  ftumdl^ 
connexions  widi  them.    Some  of  them 
have  adopted  fixed  habitttions,  and  prac- 
tise a  rude  kind  of  agriculture ;  some  of 
them  make  vases  of  clay,  cather  cottoiv  and 
make  doth.   At  the  southern  extremity  of 
South  America  are  the  Patagonians  (q.  yX 
who  have  laige,  nervous  fnmes,  a  daric 
complexion,  a  &t  note,  high  cheek  bonei^ 


and  a  large  mouth.  The  Mwics  of  \ 
idgantic  size  have  not  been  confinnad  by 
me  later  vovagen.  (See  Pt^tagmmmm) 
The  Dtincipal  trflws  of  South  Amefka  an 
the  (Mbis,  Biaynaa^Omaguas^  BfaiptiiM, 
Tarures,  Gm^iroe^  Gutgaribea^  Carafe, 
Abcas,  Ottomacs^  Qnnosy  TamanaBs, 
Crunches,  Piros,  Cbireiies,  M oxoa,  OU- 

Sutos,   AinponianB^  GruamAs,  PnoMisi^ 
uaicouroa,  Arancttinna,  Toopis^  Toupi- 
nambas,  Maijats^  Puiis,  PStfagomans^  1^ 

IifDiAN  LiJfeUAOBs  OP  AnucA.   (See 
•^meiufir  to  thto  volomeO 

IiiDiA!tA ;  one  of  the  U.  Stafea,  bouad- 
ed  N.  by  lake  Blicbigan  and  the  Bfic^n 
Tefritoiy,  £•  by  Onio^  Sb  by  Keutiiclnr, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Olno 
river,  and  W.  by  lUmois;  lit  37^  W  to 
4^45^  N.;  lon.8r  45"  to  89"  W.;  IsMh 
from  north  to  south  37!)  mile%  breadth 
220;  square  miles,  36^000:  pqMdatioB  in 
1800,  4(851 ;  in  1810,.  34,6«);  in  18(M, 
147J178 ;  and,  in  1890, 341,58^  of  whom, 
at  the  last  period,  3561  were  free  hladEs. 
There  are,  besides,  about  4000  Indiam  of 
the  Miami,  Eel  river,  Pottawaiamie  and 
Chippewar  tribes,    lliese  Indians  reeeiva 
annuities  nt>m  te  U.  States,  by  viritie  of 
trraties  fi>r  the  ceaaon  of  lands,  amomt- 
uiff  to  about  $40,000.    The  stale  is  di- 
vided into  59  coimties.    The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment 18  at  Indlanc^tolifl^  a  town  sitiniSed 
near  die  centre  of  die  state,  the  settlement 
of  which  vras  begun  in  1891.    The  laig- 
esttovmis  Vincennes,  which  is  ofthiawfl 
on  the  river  Wabash,  and  was  mnaOy 
settled  by  French  emigrants  from  Canada. 
The  other  chief  towns  are  Matfsen,  Cory- 
don,  Jeflfeiaonville  and  Yevay.    The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Ohio,  wfaicfa  feims  <ho 
southern  boundaiy  ;  the  Wabash,  vi^iich, 
after  passing  through  the  whole  width  of 
die  stete,  forms  part  of  its  western  boun- 
daiy ;  the  White  river,  the  Whitewateiv 
the  Maumee  and  the  Pelohm.    Aeanat 
for  uniting  the  navigable  parti  of  tbe  Wa- 
bash river  with  lake  Erie,i8propoaed,and 
a  grant  of  bind  for  ejecting  the  object 
has  been  made  br  congress,  mit  the  vrak 
is  not  begun,    llierearenomomitunsin 
Indiana;  the  countiy,  however,  is  mors 
hill^  than  Illinois,  partlcalariT  towards  the 
Ohio  river.    A  range  of  hiUs^  called  the 
J&io&f ,  extends  from  the  Ms  of  the  <Nno 
to  the  Waba^  In  a  south-west  direotiOB, 
vrfaich, in  many  irface&prednesa  a  brakeii 
and  uneven  surftce.    Nofdi  of  dwsa  htt 
Uethe/itftMNMb^TOmaeswkle.    Border- 
ing on  all  the  principd  sireaoa,  except 
the  Ohio,  there  are  strips  cf  bottom  and 
pndrie  hind;  both  together  from  three  to 
six  miks  in  width,    mmfeen  the  Wabash 
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4Hid  lake  ICeJiigiiit  the  counttyia  motidf 
champftigo,  aboundiitf  altaniately  with 
^vood-landsi  BraicieSi  lakes  and  awampa. 
A  mm  w  Mia  ituia  parallel  with  toe 
Ohio,  from  the  mouth  or  the  Great  Miami 
to  Bkie  liTer,  altematelv  approaching  to 
wthin  a  &w  loda,  and  receding  to  the 
diatance  of  two  milea.    Immediately  be- 
low Bhie  river,  the  hiila  disappear,  and 
there  is  presented  to  view  an  unmense 
tzaot  of  level  land,  covered  with  a  heavy 
pro^nfa  of  timber.    Nonh  of  the  Wabaah, 
between  iTippecanoe  and  Ouitanan,  the 
banks  of  the  streams  are  high,  abrupt  and 
bffoken,  and  the  land,  except  the  prairie& 
is  well  timbered.    Between  the  Pleia  and 
Theakiki,  the  countiy  is  fla^  wet  and 
swampy,  interroersed  with  pouries  of  an 
inferior  soiL    The  sources  of  rivers  are 
generally  in  swunps  or  lakes^  and  the 
eounti^r  around  diem  is  low,  and  too  wet 
for  cultivation.    There  are  two  kinds  of 
prairies^— the  river  and  the  upbnd  prairies. 
The  fiuiner  are  bottoms,  destitute  of  tim- 
ber, and  are  said  to  exhibit  vestiges  of 
former  cultivation;  the  latter  are  worn  30 
to  100  ieet  more  elevatec^  and  are  fiu* 
moie  numeimia  and  extensive.    Some  of 
them  are  not  larger  than  a  common  fields 
while  others  extttnd  farther  than  the  eve 
can  reach.    They  are  usually  bounded  by 
heavy«timbered  fomts^  and  not  unm- 
quendy  adorned  with  copses  of  small 
treea    In  mring  and  summer,  they  are 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass 
and  fiamnt  flowers,  from  six  to  eight  feet 
high.   The  soil  of  these  plains  is  often  as 
d»ep  and  fertile  as  the  best  bottoms.  The 
prairies  b(»dering   on  the  Wabash  are 
pardculariy  rich.    WeOs  have  been  dm 
m  them,  where  the  vegetable  soil  was  f& 
foet  deep^  under  which  was  a  stratum  of 
fine  white  sand.    The  ordinary  d^oth  is 
from  two  to  Ave  foet    The  principal  pro- 
ductions of  this  state  are  wheat,  Indian 
com,  lye,  oats,  bariey,  buck-wheat,  pota- 
toes, puke,  beei;  pork,  butter,  whiskey  and 
peach  brandy.    Not  fir  from  Big  Blue 
river,  diere  is  a  kurge  cave,  the  entrance 
of  which  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  that  is 
about  400  feet  high.     Here  are  found 
great  quantities  g£  sulphate  of  magnesia 
or  Epsom  salt,  and  of  nitre,  Slc    The 
climate  is  generally  hedthyand  pleasant, 
resemblmg  that  of  Ohio.    TheWabaahis 
frozen  over  in  the  winter,  so  that  it  may 
be  safely  erosaed  on  the  ice.    With  the 
exception  of  the  French  settlement  at 
Vinoennea,  which  formed  a  solitaiy  v0* 
lage  for  near  a  cenmi]^,  there  were  no  civ- 
ilized inhafaitantB  withm  the  present  limits 
of  the  state,  umil  near  the  commencement 


of  the  present  centaiy.  From  that  peri- 
od, the  population  htk  increased  rapidly, 
chiefly  by  emi^;nUion  from  the  other 
states.  A  territorial  government  was 
ibnned  in  1800,  and.  m  1816,  the  state 
was  adnutted  into  .the  Union,  and  the 
present  slate  constimtion  was  formed. 
Under  this  constitution,  a  governor  and 
Heutenant-govemor  are  chosen  by  the 
people  once  in  three  yeais.  There  is  a 
general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate, 
ttie  members  of  which  are  chosen  for  pe- 
riods of  three  years,  a  thkd  part  bemg 
elected  annually ;  and  of  a  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, the  members  of  which  are 
elected  annually.  The  present  number 
of  sen^rs  is  23;  and  of  representatives 
62.  The  number  of  representatives  may 
be  increased  to  100,  and  of  senatcnfl  to 
half  the  number  of  representatives.  The 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of 
the  senate;  the  presidents  of  the  circuit 
courts  by  the  legislature ;  and  the  associate 
judm  are  elected  by  the  people.  Justices 
of  *toe  peace  are  elected  by  the  people.  A 
96th  part  of  the  land,  in  each  township,  is 
reserved,  by  a  eompact  between  the  state 
and  the  U.  States,  for  the  support  of  edu- 
cation, and  reservations  of  hind  have 
been  made  for  the  support  of  a  college, 
which  is  estaUished  at  Bloomington,  but 
which  is  not  vet  in  operatioiL  The  na- 
tional road,  which  commences  at  Cum- 
beriand  in  Maryland,  and  passes  through 
Pennsylvania,  ^(^iginia  and  Ohio,  will  run 
through  the  centre  of  this  state,  from  east 
to  west.  The  construction  of  the  road  in 
this  state  is  yet  but  little  advanced. 

Iia>LiNOPOLis ;  a  town  in  Indiana,  and 
the  seat  of  TOvemmentof  the  state.  It  is 
situated  in  Marion  county,  on  the  west 
foric  of  White  river.  It  was  laid  out  in 
1^1,  and  in  the  following  year  had  40 
houses.  It  has  increased  rapidly  from 
that  p^od,  and  became  the  seat  of  gov*> 
emment  in  1825» 

Indicative  ;  that  mode  of  the  verb  in 
which  soniethhig  is  sakl  positively ;  hence 
it  has  also  been  called  viodus  poktwusy  as 
distinguished  from  the  subjunctive. 

Indicator  {aiadvis  indicator^  Linn.). 
This  bird,  wfaiiui  \a  a  native  of  Afirica,  in 
its  externa]  ^[ipearanee  does  not  difler 
much  from  die  common  sparrow,  except 
thatitis  somewhat  kuger.  It  is  peculiar 
for  its  feculty  of  discovering  and  mdicat- 
ing  to  man  the  nests  of  wild  bees.  Beinc 
itsetf  extremely  fond  both  of  honey  and 
the  larvK,knowing  that  when  anest  is  plun- 
dered, some  will  fill  to  its  share,  it  is  al- 
wi^s  willing  to  act  as  a  guide  in  the  search 
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for  them.  The  moming  and  evening  are 
its  usual  times  of  taking  food,  at  least  it 
then  appears  most  solidtous  to  engage  the 
aid  or  man  in  satisfying  its  appetite.  A 
grating  ciy  of  chert ^  CMrr^  may  then  be 
heard,  which  genendly  bnngs  somebody 
to  the  q;>ot  whera  it  is  perched,  when  the 
bird,  incessantly  repeating  its  cry,  flies 
slowly  towards  the  quarter  where  the 
awarm  of  bees  is  to  be  found.  When  the 
nest  &  at  some  distance,  the  bird  makes 
long  flights,  waitiaff  for  its  coadjutor  be- 
tween them,  and  calling  him  to  advance  ; 
but  in  proportion  as  it  approaches,  its 
flights  are  snorter  and  its  cry  more  earnest 
M^enit  arrives  at  the  nest,  it  hovers  over 
the  spot  for  the  space  of  a  few  seconds, 
afler  which  it  retires  td  some  adjoining 
bush,  and  patiently  awaits  its  reward  in 
silence.  Its  fbllowers,  having  plundered 
the  nest,  leave  it  a  considerable  pordon  of 
that  part  of  the  comb  containing  the 
young  bees,  this  being  its  mo6t  fiivorite 
morsel  This  account,  which  is  con- 
densed from  Sparmann,  was  severely  an- 
imadverted upon  by  Bruce  and  other 
writers ;  but  Barrow,  who  visited  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  Africa  at  a  subsequent 
period,  fufiy  confirms  its  thith.  He  says, 
that  every  one  there  is  too  well  acquainted 
vrith  this  bhd  to  entertain  any  doubts  of 
the  fidelity  of  Sparmann's  narrative.  It 
is  also  confinned  by  Le  Vaillant,  who 
states  that,  on  account  of  the  important 
services  which  it  renders  to  the  Hotten- 
tots, they  were  very  unwilling  that  he 
should  destroy  one  of  them. 

Indiction,  in  chronology ;  a  period  of 
15  years,  reckoned  in  succession,  and 
used  by  the  Romans  for  appointing  the 
time  for  the  payment  of  t^ertain  taxes. 
Three  sorts  of  indiction  are  mentioned ; 
1.  the  Ciesarean,  which  fell  on  the  8th  of 
the  calends  of  October,  or  Ae  24th  of 
September ;  2.  the  indiction  of  Conatan- 
tinople,  which  was  instituted  by  Constan- 
tine,  A.  D.  312,  and  began  on  the  1st  of 
September  ;  and  3.  the  pontifical  or  Ro- 
man, which  begins  on  the  calends  of  Jan- 
uary. It  has  no  cotmexion  with  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  find 
ancient  charters  in  England  also  dated  by 
indictions. 

Indictment.  An  indictment  is  a  writ- 
ten accusation  of  one  or  more  penM>ns  for  a 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  preferred  to,  and 
presented  upon  oath  by  a  grand  jtuy,  to  a 
court  In  determiiung  whether  there  is  a 
reasonable  cause  to  put  the  accused  upon 
his  trial,  the  grand  jury  hear  evidence  in 
support  only  of  the  charge ;  and  if  twelve 
of  them  are  satisfied  o{  the  truth  of  the 


charge,  the  indictment  is  then  aaid  to  be 
found,  and  is  pubUcly  delivered  into  coon. 
If  the  grand  jury  think  the  aoeuoatkwL 
groundless,  the  acoised  is  dtschatged;  but 
a  new  biU  of  indictment  maybe  prefeired 
to  a  subsequent  nand  jury.  Bytbe  coa- 
stitution  of  the  U.  States,  no  peiaon  is  h^ 
to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  ia&r 
mous  crime,  unless  on  a  prceraitmeot  or 
indictment  bj  a  grand  jury,  ezc^  in 
cases  arising  m  the  land  or  naval  imoea; 
and  the  same  principle  is  adopted  in  sev- 
eral of  the  states. 
Indies,  West.  (See  fFeal  Indies.) 
Indigestion.  (See  Dm^^suu) 
iNDieo.  The  knowledgB  of  diis  most 
valuable  vegetable  suhslance)  which  ferms 
an  important  part  of  East  and  ^eet  Vi- 
dian commerce,  and  is  beginning  to  re- 
ceive conaiderBble  attention  as  a  donMa- 
tic  production,  is  alike  interealuig  to  the 
chemist  and  to  the  dyer.  Theam^entsvirera 
acquainted  with  it  under  the  name  of  m- 
diaum,  Phny  knew  that  it  was  «  prepoa- 
tion  of  a  vegetable  substance,  though  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  plant  which  fiumsbed 
it,  and  of  the  process  by  vrhieh  it  was  pva- 
pared.  From  its  color,  and  the  oountiy 
from  which  it  vfras  imported,  eomeauthois 
caU  it  airamaUvm  tniieufn,  and  mSam 
nignm.  The  American  name  is  mZ,  or 
omZ,  fix>m  which  the  Portuguese  bate 
adopted  theur  anUaira,  the  och^  Eurs- 
pean  nations  generally  call  it  uid^.  The 
Arabian  name  is  mZe,  and  the  GhmeBe,liai 
loam,  or  shf  Hue.  In  treating  of  iadj^ 
it  will  be  the  most  convenient  to  ezpism, 
in  the  first  place,  its  physical  and  efaemical 
properties,  and  afterwards  to  allude  to  the 
sources  fixun  whence  it  is  derifed,aiMithe 
method  by  which  it  is  manuftetuied.  As 
it  is  found  ui  commerce,  it  presents  die 
form  of  litde  square  or  oblong  cakes,  of 
an  intense  blue  color,  approadiiiMf  to 
black;  is  britde  mid  fiiaUe-,  latfaer  l^^ 
and  without  taste  or  odor.  It  is  volatile^ 
with  a  disagreeable  odor,sublimtngat55(f 
F.^ — a  degree  of  heat  near  that  at  which 
ft  is  decomposed.  Its  vapor  is  of  a  rich 
violet-red  color,  and  condenses  by  cold  in- 
to ddicate  acicular  crystals,  which  eonast 
of  perfocdy  pure  indigo.  .Water,  by  being 
boOed  on  indiso,  dissolvea^only  about  a 
ninth  or  a  twelnh  its  weight ;  the  sohttioD 
IS  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  contaim 
what  may  be  called  the  eztrodtpe  part  of 
the  subsuince ;  but  the  oolorinf|^  matter  rs- 
mains  unal^ared,  except  in  havmg  assum- 
ed a  brighter  hue.  Alcohd  and  ether, 
when  digested  upon  it,  also  aro  attended 
with  similar  efi^cts.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
the  only  siagle  agent  that  dHSohm  indigo 
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without  defitroying  iti  color.  When  it  ig 
put  into  this  acid,  a  yellow  solutien  is  at 
first  formed,  which,  after  a  few  hours^  ac- 
quires a  deep  bhie  cc^or.  From  the  solu- 
tion, dilutecr  with  water,  potash  oxA  its 
sulphate  throw  down  a  aeep  dark-blue 
precipitate,  cuMble  of  impartuig  to  water, 
contaming  only  ^q  j  o,yo  of  its  weight, 
a  distinctly  blue  tiuee.  It  is  no  longer 
subject  to  vaporizaaon,  howcTer;  fi^ 
which  circumstance,  and  its  property  of 
solubility  in  water,  it  is  infemd  to  be  a 
different  substance  &om  indigo,  and  has 
received  the  name  of  earuUn,  Its  compo- 
sition is  believed  to  be  one  equivalent  of 
indi|^  and  four  of  vfeter.  When  proper- 
ly diluted  with  virater,  it  fbrms  the  liquid 
bbtt,  or  Saxon  Utte^  of  the  dyers.  Anoth- 
er compound  of  indigo  and  water,  imder 
the  name  o€  phentem  (from  ^vi^,  purple), 
is  obtained  vmen  water  is  added  to  aselu- 
tion  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  which  has 
been  suffer^  to  stimd  fbr  several  houn, 
till  it  has  lost  its  yellow  color,  and  becomei 
blue.  It  appears  to  consist  of  one  equiva- 
Imt  of  indigo  and  two  of  virater.  In  the 
fbnnation  of  these  substances,  indigo  is 
conceived  to  combine  vnth  water;  but 
whether  the  water  is  affixrded  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  whether  the  sulphuric  acid 
<^rates  merely  to  prepare  the  indi^  for 
combining  with  water  afterwards,  is  not 
yet  fully  determined.  When  indigo,  sus- 
pended in  water,  is  brought  into  contact 
with  ceitain  deoxidizing  agents,  it  is  de- 
prived of  a  part  of  its  oxygen,  becomes 
gre^  and  is  rendered  soluble  in  water, 
and  sdll  more  so  in  the  alkalies.  It  recov- 
ers its  former  color,  however,  on  exposure 
to  the  ahv  l^  asain  absorbing  oxygen  of 
^  or  |-  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  result- 
ing indigo.  Its  deoxidizement  is  effected 
eiuier  by  allowing  it  to  ferment  along 
with  bran^  or  other  vegetable  matter,  or  by 
decomposing  in  contact  with  it  the  prote- 
sulphate  ef  iron,  by  the  addition  of  lime. 
Substances  dyed  by  deoxidized  indigo  re- 
ceive a  green  tint  at  ftrat,  which  beoimea 
Uue  by  exposure  to  the  air.  This  is  the 
usual  method  of  coloring  cloths  by  means 
of  indigo,  which,  when  fully  oxidized,  af^ 
fords  a  permanent  dye,  not  removable  by 
soap  or  by  acids»  Chlorine,  whose  power 
in  extinguishing  vegetable  colors  is  univer- 
sal, destroys  the  color  of  indigo-;  and,, 
from  the  Imown  fiict  that  the  same  quan-v 
tity  of  free  chlorine  discolors  always  the 
same  quantity  of  pure  indigo,,  a  solution 
of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid  has  been  em- 
ployed for  meesurinff  the  strength  of  solu- 
tions of  chlorine  and  of  chloride  of  lime, 
in  Older  to  regulate  their  application  to  the 
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art  of  bleaching ;  and,  reciprocally,  a  solu- 
tion containblg  a  known  quantity  of  chk>- 
ride  of  lime  may  be  employed  as  a  test  of 
the  strength  or  value  (m  indigo.  Indigo, 
purified  by  sublimation,  is  composed  of 
7a26  carbon,  ia81  nitrogen,  10.43  oxy- 
gen, and  2.50  hydrogen.  Indigo  ^lay  be 
said  to  be  a  rare  production  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom^  it  hitherto  having  b^n 
found  onjy  in  a  small  number  of  sfiedes 
bekmging  to  the  ^mera  indigoferaf  isatiSf 
andfimtun;  but  it  is  almost  exclusively 
from  the  first  of  these  that  the  indigo  of 
commerce  is  extracted*  The  species  of 
indigqfera  are  leguminous  plants,  herba- 
ceous or  shrubby,  vrith  alternate  and  gene- 
rally pinnate  leaves,  and  small  blue,  purple 
or  white  dowers^  ordinarily  disposed  in  ax- 
illary racemes.  They  are  veiy  numerous 
in  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  globe,  and 
one  (/.  VaroUmana)  inhabits  the  southern 
parts  of  the  U.  States.  The  species  most 
commonly  cahivated  are  the  /  anUy  a  na- 
tive of  tropical  America,  according  to  the 
latest  authorinr,  but  now  cuhivat^  even 
in  the  Blast  faidies;  the  /.  UndoriOf  also 
cultivated  in  both  Indies ;  and  the  /.  argen' 
feo,  which  is  the  species  employed  in  Bar- 
bary  and  Egypt  The  /.  Unctoria  is  the 
species  most  abundantlv  cnkivated.  In 
describing  the  culture  of  the  mdis^o  plant, 
and  the  mode  of  manufacturing  tne  indi- 
go, we  shall  draw  our  particulars  mainly 
nt>m  the  methods  pursued  in  the  East  In- 
dies, where,  through  the  well  directed  ef- 
forts of  the  Englifili,'  this  article  is  prepar- 
ed in  its  greatest  perfection.  The  plant 
requires  a  rich,  Ught  soil,  and  a  vmrm  ex- 
posure. It  succeeds  best  on  newly  clear- 
ed lands,  <Hi  account  of  their  moisture ;  it 
requires  protection  against  high  winds,  and 
needs  irrigation  in  times  of  drought  The 

Sound,  aner  being  properly  prepared  for 
e  reception  of  the  seod  by  ploughing,  is 
sown  pretty  thickly,  the  tune  of  sowing 
being  so  chosen  that  rain  may  fall  upon 
the  plant  as  soon  as  it  shows  itself  above 
the  ground,  by  which  it  is  not  only  greatiy 
invigorated,  but  cleansed  from  those  iunu- 
merable  insects  which  otherwise  are  liable 
to  destroy  it  From  this  time,,  compara- 
tively little  rain  is  needed ;  for  the  dews  are 
so  copious  as  to  supply  neaily  all  the  mois- 
ture required ;  and,  besides,,  its  spindle- 
shaped  root,,  whicb  descends  into  the 
ground  perpendicularly,  to  the  depth  of 
neariy  three  foet,.  enables  it  to  endure 
tempomry  droughts;  The  prevalence  of 
cloudy  weather  and  much  moisture,  how- 
ever,, cause  the  indigo  plant  to  thrive  more 
luxuriandy,  but  occasion  a  great  deficien- 
cy in  the  coloring  matter,  which,,  as  it  con- 
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tains  an  extraordinary  qnanti^  of  carbon, 
requires  the  plant  to  decompose  carbonic 
acid  gas  very  abundantly, — an  operation 
which  it  is  unable  to  Derform  when  de- 
prived of  the  direct  innuence  of  the  sun^ 
rays.  As  the  young  shoots  furnish  larger 
and  more  numerous  leaves,  it  is  usual  to 
plant  every  year;  but  the  Egyptians,  who 
seem  to  cuidvate  it  most  successfully,  pbnt 
only  every  third  ot  fourth  year.  As  the 
plant  approaches  to  maturity,  the  leaves 
ondei^  a  sudden  change  in  color,  from  a 
light  to  a  dark  green.  As  soon  as  this 
change  is  observed,  the  branches  are  sev- 
ered from  the  parent  stem  early  in  the 
morning,  and  spread  out  in  the  sun  till  the 
afternoon,  by  which  time  they  become 
sufficient^  dry  to  be  beaten  from  tlie 
branches  by  a  stick.  The  leaves,  so  sep- 
arated, are  housed  in  warehouses,  closely 
packed  and  well  trodden  down  by  natives. 
The  frfantS)  from  which  the  leaves  have 
been  severed,  send  forth  a  new  crop, 
which  is  gathered,  when  mature,  like  the 
first.  Earn,  however,  is  necessary  after  the 
cutting,  to  enable  the  plant  to  shoot  again 
in  a  thrifty  manner.  The  cuttinss,  in  a 
favorable  season,  are  repeated  three  or 
fbur  times,  after  which  the  ground  is 
ploughed  up  fbr  another  so^^g ;  but  each 
successive  growth  of  the  branches  pro- 
duces an  increased  deterioration  of  the 
qualities  of  the  leaves,  so  that  one  part  of 
the  leaves  of  the  first  cutting  yields  as 
much  indigo  as  two  parts  of  the  diird  crop. 
The  dried  leaves  are  not  immediately  used, 
but  are  kept  packed  for  one  month,  during 
which  time  tney  sufier  a  material  change, 
which  is  indicated  by  then*  having  pas^ 
to  a  light  lead  color.  By  additional  keep- 
ing, t^  lead  color  gradually  darkens,  until 
it  becomes  black.  The  maximum  quanti- 
ty of  indigo  is  to  be  obtained  when  the 
lead  color  is  effected ;  and  any  delay  in  ex- 
tiacting  it,  after  it  has  reached  this  point, 
is  attended  with  a  loss  in  the  quantity  of 
the  indigo.  The  lead  color,  however,  docs 
not  appearjn  a  month  after  the  leaves  are 
gathered,  unless,  fh)m  fear  of  rain,  or  any 
other  cause,  they  were  cut  before  being 
ripe ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  cutting 
wto  deferred  till  after  the  plant  was  fully 
ripe,  the  leaves  wiH  not  require  to  be  kept 
so  long.  The  dried  leaves,  after  having 
suffered  the  change  of  color  alluded  to,  are 
transferred  to  the  steeping-vat  (an  uncov- 
ered reservoir,  SO  feet  sauare  and  26  inch- 
es deep,  constructed  of^  brick,  and  lined 
with  stucco),  where  they  are  mmgled  with 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  vol- 
ume of  leaves  to  six  of  water,  and  allow- 
ed to  remain  two  hours.    The  great  affin- 


i^r  of  indigo  fbr  o^gen  is  here  very  i 

ifest,  in  the  quick  change  of  the  color  of 
the  leaves  which  float  on  the  sur&^e,  and 
ore  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, to  a  blackish^ilue,  wbm  contrast- 
ed with  those  below,  which  remain  i»- 
changed.  On  this  accotmt,  the  vat  is  fi«- 
qnently  stirred,  so  that  the  floating  \eaveB 
may  be  immersed.  After  two  hoiw  infu- 
sion, the  water,  which,  from  the  scduiiQn 
of  imperfecdy  oxygenized  indigo,  bn  ac- 
quired a  fine  green  color,  is  allowed  to  run 
m  ftt>m  the  leaves,  through  strainere,  into 
the  beatinj^-vat,  where  it  is  agitated  1^  the 
paddles  of  ten  or  twelve  natives  fbr  about 
two  hours,  during  which  time  the  fine 
peen  liquor  g^ually  darkens  to  a  Uack- 
ish-blue.  This  part  of  the  prooesB  re- 
quires a  kinger  or  a  shorter  time,  depend- 
ing on  the  former  preparation  of  the  leaf) 
and  the  immediate  influence  of  the  sub. 
The  criteria  for  judging  when  it  is  com- 
pleted are  derived  from  the  incipieBt  sepa- 
ration of  the  particles  of  indigo,  whicfa 
become  visible  1^  pouring  a  small  qoanti- 
tv  of  the  fluid  into  a  whhe  earth^i  dkh. 
At  this  time,  lime-water  is  thrown  into  the 
vat,  and  thoroughly  Wtated  with  the 
whole  mass  of  fluid.  The  mass  is  then 
left  to  subedde  for  the  space  of  three  hoars, 
when  the  supernatant  hquid,  which  is  of 
a  fine  bright  madeira  coIot,  is  withdrawn, 
by  orifices  in  the  vat,  at  different  heigfaCsL 
The  indigo  is  then  removed  to  the  cover- 
ed part  of  the  manufactory,  where  it  is 
put  on  a  strahunff-cloth,  and  allowed  to 
drain  throughout  Sie  night  On  the  fill- 
lowing  morning,  it  is  transferred  to  a  cop- 
per lx>iler,  where  it  is  mingled  with  a 
quantity  of  water,  and  raised  toebulfition. 
As  the  mass  is  gradually  heating,  a  quan- 
tity of  scum  rises,  which  is  immediately 
removed,  and,  as  soon  as  the  whole  is 
lm)ught  to  the  boiling  poiitt,  the  fire  is 
withdrawn.  The  contents'  of  the  copper 
are  retaken  to  the  strainers,  and  the  drain- 
ed indigo  is  then  divided  into  small  por- 
tions, and  each  portion  wcD  wof^d  by 
the  hands  of  the  native^  in  order  to  ficNi 
it  fix>m  air  bubbles.  It  is  then  carried  to 
the  pressing-boxes,  which  are  usoally 
square,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  leave 
the  cake  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
in  thickness.  By  means  of  a  powerful 
screw,  the  water  is  separated  from  the  m- 
digo ;  the  cakes  are  gradually  dried  in  the 
shnde,  and  thus  rendered  fit  for  exporta- 
tion. In  the  West  Indies  and  America, 
the  old  process,  formeriy  employed  in  In- 
dia, of  fennentin^  the  leaves  as  soon  as 
cut,  instead  of  drying  them,  and  obtaining 
the  indigo  by  simpfe  inftision,  is  still  in 
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use.  The  plant  is  allowed  to  stand  until 
it  is  fully  in  bloesoin,  when  it  is  cut  dowiv 
with  rape-hooks,  tied  in  loads,  and  carried 
to  the  works,  where  it  is  deposited  in  stra- 
ta in  thesteeping-vat  As  soon  as  Uie  vat 
is  filled  with  the  green  plant,  water  is  ad- 
mitted sufficient  to  i^ver  it,  and  the  whole 
is  left  to  digest  and  ferment^  until  the  great- 
est part  of  the  pulp  is  extracted,  without 
letting  the  tender  tops  run  to  putreftedon ; 
and  It  is  the  management  of  this  point 
which  occasions  the  planter  the  greatest 
di^culty ;  for,  if  he  draws  off  the  water 
but  two.  hours  too  soon,  he  inevitably  loses 
the  greatest  part  of  the  pulp,  and  if  the 
fermentadon  runs  but  two  hours  too  long, 
the  whole  is  spoiled.  Nine  tenths  of  the 
indigo  of  the  (J.  States,  it  is  asserted,  are 
more  or  less  injured  by  an  excessive  fer- 
mentation. To  ascertain  the  due  degree 
of  fermentation^  the  workman  draws  out, 
from  time  to  time,  a  handful  of  the  plant, 
and,  when  he  finds  the  tops  ffrow  very 
tender  and  pale,  and  observes  me  strong- 
er leaves  change  their  color  to  a  less  livdy 
pale,  he  draws  the  liquor  off  without  de- 
lay. An  experienced  manu&cturer  will 
also  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  de- 
cree of  fermientation  by  the  grain  of  the 
mfusion,  of  vfhich  he  frequendy  beats  a 
littla  in  a  silver  cup.  When  the  pulp  is 
believed  to  be  extracted,  the  infusion  is 
•drawn  off  into  the  beating-vat,  after  which 
it  is  treated  in  a  manner  sinular  to  that 
above  described  It  is,  at  present,  a  great 
desideratum  that  the  improved  methiMl  of 
extracting  this  substance  practised  in  In- 
dia shoum  be  transferred  to  the  U.  States^ 
as  it  is  believed  that  it  wouki  immediately 
Jesuit  in  t^e  production  of  a  better  article, 
and  a  much  greater  quantity  of  it,  than  is 
at  present  manuftctured.  The  value  of 
the  indigo  consumed  in  the  U.  States  in 
1829,  has  been  estimated  to  be  $2,000,000. 
Ubneriean  Jauriial  <f  Sdenet^  voL  xviii,  p. 
937.)  Of  this,  about  one  tenth  part  only, 
or  200,000  pounds,  was  raised  in  the  coun- 
try. The  average  price  of  the  imported 
indigo  has  been  $1, 15  per  pound,  while 
the  American  article  has  sold  for  50  cents 
die  pound ;  and  yet  it  is  not  doubted  that 
the  American  indigo  can  be  made  to  eoual 
the  foreign,  widi  proper  care  and  attentioa. 


The  average  product  of  indim  per  acre. 
In  South  Carolina,  is  state?  to  be  50 
pounds,  though,  in  some  instances,  nearly 
200  pounds  nave  been  obtained  to  the 
acre.  It  is  computed  that  British  India 
supplies  three  fourths  of  all  the  indigo 
brought  into  European  market?.  (For  an 
account  of  the  indigo  obtained  firom  the 
Isatia  Hndoria,  see  Wood.) 

Indirkct  Taxes;  those  which  M  in  re- 
ality on  other  persons  than  the  immediate 
subjects  of  them.  The^  are  therefore 
taxes  upon  those  who  mially  pay  them, 
and  not  upon  those-  upon  whom  they  are 
direcUy  laid.  Thus  the  state  exacts  cus- 
tom and  excise  duties  firom  merchants, 
upon  merchandise,  but  the  consumer,  in 
the  price  he  pays  for  his  articles,  refunds 
this  tax  to  the  merchant,  so  that  the  last 
buyer  is  the  one  who  really  pays  the  tax. 
There  are  taxes  which  appear  to  be  di- 
rect, but  yet  fall  indirectly  upon  others ; 
for  instance,  the  poll  tax  upon  the  ser&  in 
Russia.  As  they  are  obliged  to  give  eve- 
ry thing,  except  what  they  need  for  their 
subsistence,  to  their  masters,  the  latter,  of 
course,  obtain  so  much  the  less  as  the  poll 
tax  is  greater,  and  thus  the  tax  upon  the 
peasants  appears  to  be  an  indirect  tax  up- 
on their  masters.  Thus  almost  aU  duect 
taxes  upon  servants  are  paid  by  their  mas- 
ters, and  therefore  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
former  is  an  indu-ect  tax  upon  the  latter. 
Respecting  the  opinion  that  every  tax  af- 
fects those  only  who  derive  their  income 
from  the  soil,  see  PhwriocraHc  System, 

Indorsement  ofNeootiable  Paper. 
(See  Bia$  of  Exehange.) 

Indostan.    (See  Hindoostan,) 

Indue  ;  a  river  in  France,  which  rises 
about  4  miles  N«N.  W.  Boussac,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Creuse;  passes  by  Sl  Sever, 
Ia  Ch&tre,  Chftteauroux,  Ch&tiUon  (where 
it  becomes  navigable),  Loches,  Cormery, 
Azay  le  Rideau,  ^c,  and  joins  the  Loire 
at  Rigny,  between  Saumur  and  Tours. 

Indre  ;  a  department  of  France,  named 
fi:om  the  river  Indre.  (q.  v.)  (See  DtparU 
mtnL) 

Indre-and-Loire  ;  a  department  of 
France,  so  called  fi^m  the  rivers  Indre 
(q.  V.)  and  Loire  (q.  v.).  (See  Depart 
menL) 
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APPENDIX. 


Indian  Lanocaoes  of  Amxrica.*  The 
aboriginal  languages  of  the  coDtment  of 
Amenca  exhilbit  yarious  phenomeDa,  a 
knowledge  of  which  will  m  found  indis- 
pensable to  a  just  theory  of  speech.  It  is 
true,  that  we  nave  long  had  our  systems 
of  uniTersal  grammar,  or,  in  other  words, 
our  theories  of  langu^,  as  deduced  from 
the  small  number  of  European  and  Asiat- 
ic toncues,  which  have  been  hitherto 
studied  by  the  learned ;  but  from  the  f^- 
id  advances  made,  during  our  own  age,  m 
comparative  philology,  particulariy  by 
means  of  the  unwritten  dudects  of  barba- 
rous nations,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  some  important  modifications  are  yet 
to  be  made  in  our  theoiie&  Of  the  vari- 
ous unwritten  languages,  those  of  the 
American  continent  present  us  with  many 
new  and  striking  tacts.  We  are  infeurmed 
by  that  distinguished  scholar  of  our  coun- 
try, BIr.  Du  Ponceau,  from  whose  vm- 
tings  we  derive  neariy  all  that  is  known 
of  the  general  characteristics  of  these  dia- 
lects, that  there  appears  to  be  **a  wonder- 
fill  organization,  which  distinffui^es  the 
languages  of  the  iibori^ines  of  this  country 
from  all  the  other  idioros  of  the  known 
^orid.^t  That  eminent  philologist  was 
^e  first  to  discover,  and  make  known  to 
the  worid,  the  remarkable  character,  which 
pervades,  as  &r  as  vet  known,  the  aborigi- 
nal hmguages  of  America,  from  Green- 
land to  cape  HoriL  In  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  his 
Report,  by  the  American  Philosophkal 

*  The  subject  of  Uus  article  is  to  mteresting^ 
in  regard  to  genera)  and  comparative  philoloffy, 
and  so  little  is  generally  kitown  respecting  it,  that 
it  has  been  thought  proper  to  allow  it  a  space 
more  than  proportionate  to  the  usual  length  of 
philological  articles  in  this  work. 

t  Report  of  the  historical  and  literary  commit- 
tee to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  Phil- 
adelpUa,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Du  Pooceaa,  1819. 


Society  at  Philadelphia,  ki  1819,  aU  the 
observations  which  have  been  made  on 
Indian  languara,  at  that  tune  unknown, 
have  confirmed  his  theoiy ;  or,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  his  general  result  of  a  multitude 
of  fiicts  collected  with  care.  This  result 
has  shown,  that  the  astonishing  variety  of 
forms  of  hiunan  speech,  which  exists  in 
the  Eastern  hemisphere,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Western.  Here  we  find  no  mono- 
syllabic language,  like  the  Chinese  and  its 
cognate  idioms;  no  analytic^  language, 
like  those  of  the  North  of  Europe,  with 
their  numerous  expletive  and  auxiliary 
monosyUables;  no  such  contrast  is  exhiti- 
ited  as  that  which  is  so  striking  to  the 
most  superficial  observer,  between  the 
complication  of  the  forms  of  the  Basque 
language  and  the  comparative  simplicity 
of  its  neighbors,  the  French  and  Spanish ; 
but  a  uniform  system,  with  such  difier- 
ences  only  as  constitute  varieties  in  natural 
objects,  seems  to  pervade  them  all;  and 
this  genus  of  human  languages  has  been 
called  (by  Mr.  Du  Ponceau)  pohfiynUteiic^ 
^m  the  numerous  combinations  of  ideas 
which  it  presents  in  the  form  of  words. 
It  is  also  a  fact,  says  the  same  learned 
writer,  that  the  American  lauffuages  are 
rich  in  words,  and  regular  in  their  forms, 
and  that  they  do  not  yield,  in  Uiose  re- 
spects, to  any  other  idiom.  These  &ct8 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned 
in  Europe  as  weU  as  in  thii^  countiy  ;  but 
they  have  not  been  able  entirely  to  remove 
the  prejudices  that  have  been  so  long  en- 
tertained agawst  the  languages  of  savage 
nations.  The  pride  of  civifization  is  re- 
luctant to  admit  facts  like  these,  because 
they  show  how  little  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence have  to  do  witn  the  tormation  of 
language.  A  vague  idea  still  prevails,  that 
the  idioms  of  barbarous  tribes  must  be 
greatly  inferior  to  those  of  civilized  na- 
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tkma,  and  reasans  wee  industrioualj  souf^ 
for,  not  only  to  prove  that  inferioriQr  in 
point  of  cuMyation,  which  would  readily 
De  admitted,  but  ^so  to  show  that  their 
organization  is  comparatiTiBlv  imperfect 
Thus  a  learned  member  of  the  Berlin 
academv  of  sciences-^beron  William  von 
Huno^ldt— 4n  an  ingenious  and  profound 
Dissertation  on  the  Forms  of  Languages 
(Ueber  dag  EnUUhtn  dtr  grammatMien 
JFbrmm  vnd  ihrm  ^vfyf'  at/  die  Idem- 
Eniwicklungi  Beriin,  1822)^  while  he  admits 
that  those  of  the  American  Indians  are 
rich,  methodical  and  artificial  in  their 
structure,  vet  would  not  allow  them  to 
possess  wnat  he  thero  called  genuine 
grammatical  forms  (&chUformen\  because, 
says  he,  their  words  are  not  inflected,  like 
those  of  the  Greeks  Latin  and  Sanscrit, 
but  are  formed  by  a  different  process^ 
which  he  calls  agglutination;  and,  on 
that  supposition,  he  aaaigned  to  them  an 
infericNT  rank  in  the  scale  of  languages, 
considered  in  the  point  of  view  of  their 
capacity  to  aid  the  developement  of  ideas. 
We  have  understood^  however,  that  this 
veiy  learned  writer  has,  upon  flirther  ex- 
ammation,  yielded,  in  a  |;reat  decree,  if 
not  entirely,  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Du 
Ponceau.  He  certainly  must  have  found, 
in  the  Delaware  GFommar  of  Mr.  Zeisbei^ 
ger,  since  translated  and  published  by  the 
rhilosophical  Society,  under  the  editorial 
care  of^  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  those  inflected 
forms  which  he  jusdy  admires,  and  that 
the  proceflE^  which  be  is  pleased  to  call 
agglutination^  is  not  the  only  one  which 
our  Indians  employ  in  the  combination  of 
their  ideas  ana  the  formation  of  their 
words.  This  peculiar  process  of  com- 
pounding words,  as  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  ob- 
serves, in  his  preface  to  Zeisberger's  Del* 
aware  Grammar,  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
curious  thing  to  be  found  in  the  Indian 
languages.  It  was  first  observed  by  Egede, 
in  his  account  of  Greenland;  and  Mr. 
Hfckewelder  explains  it  at  large,  in  the 
18th  letter  of  his  Correspondence  with 
Mr.  Du  Ponceau  {Transactions  of  the 
Hidorical  and  Literary  Committee  of  the 
•American  PkUoaopkicai  Society).  By  this 
m^ans,  says  governor  Golden,  speaking  of 
the  Iroquois,  these  nations  can  increase 
the  number  of  their  words  to  any  extent 
None  of  the  languages  of  the  old  worid, 
that  we  know  of,  appear  to  possess  this 
prerogative ;  a  multitude  of  ideas  aro  com- 
bined together  by  a  process,  which  may 
be  term^  a^^^/utmation,  if  the  term  faie 
found  agreewle,  but  which,  whatever 
name  it  may  receive,  is  not  the  lees  a  sub- 
ject of  real  wonder  to  the  inquiring  phi- 


lologist  One  ezamf^  from  the  Deb- 
ware  language,  will  convey  a  clear  idea 
of  this  process  of  compounding;  ''and  I 
have  ch^n,"  says  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  <^  this 
word  for  the  sake  of  its  euphony,  to  wfaicfa 
even  the  most  delicate  Italian  ear  will  not 
object  When  a  Delawaro  yrotoan  is 
playing  with  a  little  dog  or  cat,  or  some 
other  )roung  animal,  she  wiO  often  say  to 
it,  Ktdigat^his,  which  I  would  translale 
into  English — CH^emeyourpretbfKttlepme^ 
OTy  What  a  pretty  lifHe paw  you  have!  llm 
word  is  compounded  thus:  ft  is  the  insep- 
arable pronoun  of  the  second  peraon,  and 
may  be  rendered  thou  or  thy^  according  to 
the  context ;  uU  (pronounc^  odee) »  part 
of  the  word  wmit,  which  signifies  kamd- 
some  OT  pretty ;  it  has  also  other  meaningly 
which  need  not  be  here  specified;  gat  m 
part  of  the  word  mchgat^  which  lagnifiM 
a  /c^,  or  paw ;  schis  (pronounced  iMst)  Is 
a  diminutive  termination,  and  craiveys  Uie 
idea  of  Uttteness :  thus,  in  one  word,  tfaa 
Indian  woman  says,  tiiy  pretty  UtBepaw! 
and,  according  to  the  gesture  wfaiGh  she 
makes,  either  calls  upon  it  to  prewoft  its 
foot,  or  dmply  expresses  her  fimdliiig  ad- 
miration. In  the  same  manner,  pSape  (a 
youth)  is  formed  &om  pUsit  (chaste,  mno- 
cent,)  and  len^  (a  man).  It  is  difficult  to 
find  a  more  elecant  combination  of  ideas^ 
in  a  single  word)  of  any  existing  idiom.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  language,  out  of  this 
part  of  the  worid,  in  which  words  aie 
compounded  in  this  manntf.  The  process 
consists  in  putting  together  portions  c^di^ 
ferent  words,  so  as  to  awaken,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  the  vari- 
ous ideas  which  they  separately  expreasL 
But  this  is  not  the  only  manner  in  which 
the  American  Indians  combine  their  ideas 
into  words.  They  have  also  many  of  the 
forms  of  the  languages  which  we  so  mudi 
admire—- the  Latin,  Greek,  Sanscrit,  %- 
vonic,  &c — ^mixed  with  others  peculiariy 
their  own.  Indeed,  the  multitude  of  ideas^ 
which  in  their  languages  are  oorabined 
with  their  verbs,  has  jusdy  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  learned  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  their  transitive  conjuga- 
tions, expressing,  at  the  same  time,  me 
idea  of  the  person  acdng  and  that  acted 
upon,  that  have  excited  so  much  aston- 
ifihment  These  are  found  also,  though 
not  with  the  same  rich  variety  of  forms, 
in  the  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  lan- 
guages. But,  when  two  verbs,  with  inter- 
memate  ideas,  are  combined  together  into 
one,  as  in  the  Delaware  n^schsngkoipoma 
(I  do  not  like  to  eat  with  him),  whicn  the 
abb^  Molina  also  deobres  to  exist  in  the 
Idiom  oi  Chile — idutmclockann  (I  do  not 
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wish  to  eat  with  him) — there  is  sufiBcieiit 
cause  to  wonder,  paiticulariy  when  we 
compare  the  complication  of  these  lan- 
guages with  the  simplicity  of  the  Chinese 
and  its  kindred  dialects  in  the  ancient 
world.    Whence  can  have  arisen  such  a 
marked  diversity  in  the  forms  of  human 
speech?    Nor  is  it  only  with  the  verbs 
that  accessary  ideas  are  so  curious^  com- 
bined in  the  Indian  languages;  it  is  so 
likewise  with  the  other  pans  of  speech. 
Take  the  adverb,  for  instance.    The  ab- 
stract idea  of  time  m  frequently  annexed 
to  it    Thus,  if  the  Delawares  mean  to 
say — ^  you  do  not  return—they  vrill  ex- 
press it  by  maitaUck  glt^fptweque^  which 
may  be  thus  construed :  nuxtta  is  the  nega- 
tive adverb  no ;  tsdi  (oi  Uh)  is  the  ei^  of 
the  foture,  with  which  the  adverb  is  in- 
flected ;  gluppiweque  is  the  second  p^nson 
plural,  present  tense,  subjunctive  mood,  of 
the  yem  glxafpieehUmj  to  turn  abput,  or 
return.    &  tnis  manner,  every  idea  meant 
to  be  conveyed  by  this  sentence,  is  clearly 
understood.  The  subjunctive  mood  shows 
the  uncertainty  of  the  action;  and  the  sign 
of  the  future  tense,  coupled  with  the  ad- 
verb, points  to  a  time  not  yet  come,  when 
it  may  or  may  not  take  place.    The  Latin 
phrase  nisi  veneris  expresses   all   these 
meanings ;  but  the  English  if  you  do  not 
come^  and  the  French  si  vous  ne  venezpas^ 
Imve  by  no  means  the  same  elegant  pre- 
cifflon.     The  idea  which,  in  Delaware 
and  Latin,  the  subjunctive  form  directly 
conveys,  is  left  to  be  gathered  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  French,  frcma  the  words  if  and 
siy  and  there  is  nothing  else  to  pomt  out 
the  futurity  of  the  action.    Ana,  where 
the  two  former  languages  express  every 
thin^  with  two  words,  each  of  the  latter 
requires  Ave,  which  yet  represent  a  smaller 
number  of  ideas."  Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  then, 
justly  asks.  To  which  of  all  these  grammat- 
ical forms  is  the  epthet  barbarous  to  be 
applied  ?    This  very  cursory  view  of  the 
general  structure  of'^the  Indian  languages, 
exemplified  by  the  Delaware,  will  at  least 
convince  us,  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
art  and  method  has  presided  over  tiieir 
fbrmation.    BIr.  Du  Ponceau  has  summed 
up  the  general  results  of  his  laborious  and 
extensive  investi^tions  of  the  American 
languages,  includmg  the  whole  continent, 
firom  Greenland  to  cape  Honii  in  three 
propositions — **  1.  that  the  American  lan- 
guages in  general  are  rich  in  words  and  in 
grammatical  forms,  and  that,  in  their  com- 
plicated construction,  the  greatest  order, 
method  and  regularity  prevail ;  2.  that 
these  complicated  forms,  which  I  call  po- 
lysynUidtCy  appear  to  exist  in  all  those  lan- 


guages, firom  Greenland  to  cape  Horn ;  3L 
that  these  forms  appear  to  differ  essen- 
tially from  those  of  the  ancient  and  mod- 
em lanffoages  of  the  old  hemisphere."  In 
North  Am^ica,  he  selected  for  investiga- 
tion the  three  principd  mother  tongues^ 
namely,  the  Karalit  (or  knguage  of  Groen- 
land  and  the  Esquimaux^  the  Delaware, 
and  the  Iroquois;  in  Mid&e  America,  the 
Poconchi  (spoken  in  Guatemala,)  the  Mex- 
ican propier,  and  the  Tarasean  dialect; 
in  South  Anierica,  the  Caribbee  and  Arau- 
canian  languages.  For  tiie  purpose  of 
obtaining  general  results  like  those  above 
stated,  k  was  not  necessary  or  usefiil,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  co  into  nunute  de- 
tails, nor  to  confinmd  me  reader  bjr  an  ex- 
tensive di^lay  of  numerous  idioms ;  but 
to  take  the  widest  possible  range,  so  as  to 
adduce  examples  from  quarters  the  most 
remote  from  each  other.  In  this  manner, 
we  can  take  a  commanding  positioB,  as- 
sume ourgeneral  rule,  and  caU  for  excep- 
tions. These  and  other  results,  when 
first  announced,  appeared  so  extraordina- 
ry in  the  languages  of  **  savages,"  that  su- 
perficial theorists,  who  reli^  upon  their 
own  visionary  speculations,  and  mere 
practical  men,  who  trusted  implicitiy  to 
the  loose  information  of  illiterate  Indian 
interpreters,  boldly  and  arrogantiy  called 
in  question  the  correctness  of  them.  The 
learned  author  and  his  venerable  fiiend, 
the  reverend  Mr.  Heckewelder,  who  first 
drew  the  public  attention  to  tins  subject, 
were  most  unceremonioiisly  treated,  the 
former  as  an  enthuaast,  whose  feetings 
bad  outrun  bis  judgment,  and  the  latter, 
as  at  best  an  innocent  ignoramus^  and 
very  near,  if  not  quite,  a  downright  im- 
postor, m  regard  to  a  laiiguage  which  he 
nad  studied  40  years.  Mr.  Du  Ponceau, 
like  a  real  philoso[^er,  a  lover  of  true 
knowledge,  repelled  the  unworthy  insin- 
uations by  an  appeal  to  fitcts,  with  a  for- 
bearance and  dignity,  and,  we  may  add,  a 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  which  must 
have  been  felt  by  his  adversaries  as  the 
severest  of  reproofi.  The  learned  author, 
denying  that  he  was  an  enthusiastic  or  ex- 
clusive admirer  of  the  Indian  languages, 
founded  his  arguments,  in  reply,  upon  in- 
controvertible HLCts,  stated  by  missionaries 
and  other  writers  of  bur  own  time ;  but,  if 
be  had  thought  it  worth  the  pains,  he  was 
well  aware,  that  proofs  of  the  same  kind 
mi^t  haVe  been  found  in  very  ancient 
wnters,  whom  even  his  adversaries  would 
not  have  suspected  of  enthusiasm  in  phi- 
lology; and  these  proofs  ought  to  have 
been  well  known  to  those  adversaries,  and 
ought,  in  candid  minds,  to  have  repressed 
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the  undeserved  insmuadona  to  which  we 
allude.  We  ehall  give  an  exan^^le  or  two 
firom  the  earlier  writers.  The  eztraordi- 
naij  capacity  of  compounding  wonk^ 
which  is  so  renaarkaUe  m  the  Indian  lan- 
guacesy  was  remarked  upon  so  long  ago 
as  the  time  of  the  cebbinted  New  Eng- 
land missionaiy,  called  cmoetU  EM ;  who, 
in  his  Grammar  of  the  AlassachusettB  In* 
dian  Ijanguage  (first  published  at  Cam- 
bridge, NewEngknd,  m  1666^and  repub- 
lished at  Boston*  in  18221  thus  speaks  of 
it:  *<This  language  dotn  greatly  delight 
in  compounding  of  words  for  abtNreviation, 
to  speak  much  m  few  wordS)  diough  they 
be  sometimes  lone,  which  is  chiefly  caused 
by  the  many  syllwles  which  the  grammar 
rule  requires,  and  suppletive  syllables, 
which  are  of  no  signification,  and  curious 
care  of  euphonic.^  Again ;  ffl^eaking  of 
that  very  remarkable  lecture  of  these  lan- 
guages, the  want  of  the  verb  to  6e,  Eliot 
says:  ''We  have  no  compleat  distinct 
word  to  the  verb  substantive,  as  tiie  learn- 
ed langua^  and  our  English  tongue 
have,  but  it  is  under  a  regiuar  composi- 
tion, wherel^  manv  words  are  made  verb 
subsUintive  f  of  which  he  gives  an  exam- 
])le,  coiresponding  to  the  n^es  of  forma- 
tion existing  in  these  Janguajipes  at  the 
present  day :  "  The  first  sort  of  veib  sub- 
stantives is  made  by  adding  any  of  these 
terminations  to  the  word— ^euoo,  aooy  ooq 
(i.  e.,  yeu-ooy  chooy  o-oo) — ^with  due  eupho- 
nic ;  and  this  is  so,  be  the  word  a  noun, 
as  tooakehmp'O'Oo  (he  is  a  man),  or  adnoun, 
as  tDonqnyeuroo  (it  is  white),  or  be  the  word 
an  adven),  or  me  like."  As  to  the  copi- 
ousness of  these  languages,  Mr.  Du  Pon- 
ceau observes,  that  it  has  been  said,  and 
will  be  said  again,  *<  that  savages,  having 
but  few  ideas,  can  want  but  few  words, 
and  therefore  that  their  languages  must 
necessarily  be  poor:"  to  which  opinion 
he  replies  by  this  appeal:  **  Whether  sav- 
ages have  or  have  not  many  ideas,  it  is 
not  my  province  to  determine:  all  I  can 
say  is,  that,  if  it  is  true,  that  their  ideas  are 
few,  it  is  not  less  certain  thdt  they  have 
many  words  to  express  them.  I  mifht 
even  say,  that  they  have  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  words ;  fi)r,  as  Golden  jusUy 
Observes,  they  have  the  power  of  com- 
pounding them  without  end.**  As  a  fur^ 
ther  proo^  he  adds  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Zeis- 
berger^  dictionary  of  one  of  the  Iroquois 
lan^ages— the  Onondago  (in  German  and 
Indian)-^on8ists  of  seven  ouarto  man- 
uscript volumes,  equal  to  1775  full  pages 
of  writing,  consistins  of  German  words 
and  phr^ies,  with  their  translation  into 
Indian;  upon  which  he  justiy  remarks. 


''that  there  are  |iot  many  dictioiiaiies  of 
this  »ze ;   and,  if  this  is  filled,  as  there 
ip  no  reason  to  doubt,  with  genuine  Iro- 
quois, it  is  in  vain  to  roeak  of  the  pov- 
erty of  that  language.'^     We  add  one 
more    testimony,  of    an   ancient    date, 
respecting  the  North  American  dialecta. 
It  IS  that  of  the  cdebrated  Roger  Wil- 
liams,  who   was  distinguished   for    bis 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  languages.    So 
long  ago  as  1648,  he  publish^  his  valua* 
ble  Utue  work  (reprinted  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society,  1627)  called  "A 
Key  into   the  Language  of  America,* 
that  i£^  of  New  Eng&nd ;  and,  in  describ- 
ing hiB  work,  he  says,  "  The  Engiidi  fer 
eveiy  Indian  word  or  phrase  stands  in  a 
straight  line  directiy  against  the  Indian ; 
yet  sometimes  there  are  two  words  for 
the  same  thing,  for  their  language  is  ex- 
ceeding copious,  and  they  have  five  or  six 
words  sometimes  for  one  thing.**     The 
same  copiousness  is  fi>und  to  exist  in  the 
languages  of  Middle  America,   as   was 
made  uiown  to  the  ^iropean  worid,long 
ago,  by  Clavigero,  in  his  History  of  Mexi- 
co; and  also  in  the  languages  of  the 
southern  pait  of  our  continent,  as  will  be 
found  in  the  valuable  History  of  Chile,  by 
the  abb^  Molina.    We  must  content  our- 
selves   with    barely  referring   to  these 
works  on  the  present  occasion,  as  our 
principal  object  is  the  languages  of  MrUt 
America ;  but,  in  regard  to  those  of  Mid* 
die  and  South  Ainerica,  the  reader  wiD 
find,  in  the  worics  here  cited,  and   in 
some  others,  a  thorough  refUtaticm  of  the 
strange  opinions  of  speculative  writera^ 
who  have  presumptuously  paceed  judg- 
ment upon  a  subject,  before  Uiev  had  the 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  wkh  h, 
and  decried  what  they  could  not  compse- 
hend.    We  are  not  yet  posKssed  of  suffi- 
cient data   for  determining  how   many 
principal  stocks^  or  fiunilies  of  languages, 
there  are  in  North  America.    Mr.  Je&r- 
son,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  upon  in- 
formation which  IB  admitted  to  be  veiy 
imperfect,  has  hazarded  an  opinion,  that 
they  are  very  numerous;   and  then  he 
proceeds,  fix>m  this  assumed  state  of  Acts, 
to  draw  an  inference  in  contradiction  of 
the  received  opinion   of  the    Christian 
worid  as  to  the  ase  of  the  earth.    His 
reasonin|^,  which  has   neen  too  hastily 
adopted  mto  some  popular  works  in  gen- 
eral use,  is  as  follows :  "  But,  imperfect  as 
is  our  knowledge  of  the  tongues  spoken 
in  America,  it  Offices  to  discover  the  foi- 
lowing  remiarkable  fiict    Arranging  them 
under  the  radical  ones  to  which  they  may 
be  palpably  traced,  and  doing  the  sanae 
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by  those  of  the  red  men  of  Asia,  there 
\vill  be  found,  probably,  20  in  America  for 
one  in  Asia  of  thoee  radical  languagesy  so 
<;aUed;   because,  if  they  were  ever  the 
same,  they  have  lost  aU  resemblance  to 
one  another.    A  separation  into  dialects 
may  be  the  work  of  a  few  ages  only ;  but 
for  two  dialects  to  recede  nom  one  an- 
other till  they  have  lost  all  vestiges  of 
their  common  origin,  must  require  an  im- 
mense courae  of  time,  perhaps  not  less 
than  many  people  give  to  the  age  of  the 
earth.    A  greater  ntunber  of  those  radical 
changes  of  language  having  taken  place 
among  the  red  men  of  America,  proves 
them  of  ereater  antiquity  than  those  of 
Asia.**     This  celebrated  writer,  however, 
was  in  a  ereat  error  as  to  what  he  as- 
sumes to  be  a  "remarkable  feet"    The 
^  radical"  languages  of  this  continent,  in- 
stead of  being  so  numerous  as  he  sup- 
poses, will  be  found,  so  far  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  actual,  not  assumed,  facts 
of  tdiich  we  are  now  possessed,  to  be 
▼eiy  few  in  number.    The  various  dia- 
lects  of  North   America,  for  example, 
eastward  of  the  course  of  the  river  Mis- 
Bissippi,  appear  to  be  aO   reducible   to 
three,  or,  at  most,  four  principal  stocks, 
nameiv — L  the  Karalit,  or  language  of 
Greenland  and  the  Esquimaux;   £  the 
Iroquois;  3.  the  Len&{M3,  or  Delaware; 
and  4.  the  Floridian  stock.     With  the 
Esquimaux  begin  those    comprehensive 
grammatical   forms,  which  characterize 
Uie   American  Im^ages,   and   form   a 
fltriking  contrast  with  those  of  the  oppo- 
site European  shcM^s,  in  Iceland,  Den- 
maik,  Sweden,  and  other  countries,  indi- 
cating strongly,  that  the  population  of 
America  did  not  originally  proceed  from 
that  part  of  the  old  continent    The  Iro- 
cjuois  dialects  are  qmken  by  the  Six  Na- 
tions, the  Wyandots  or  Hurons,  and  other 
tribes  towards  the  north.    The  Lenape, 
or  Delaware  stock,  is  the  most  widely  ex- 
tended of  any  of  the  languages  spoken 
eastward  of  the  MismssippT.    It  is  round, 
in  different  dialects,  through  the  extensive 
regions  c^  Canada,  from  the  coast  of 
Lv)nidor  to  the  mouth  of  Albany  river, 
which  fidls  into  Hudson's  bay,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  and  it 
appears  to  be  the  language  of  all  the  people 
of  that  country,  except  the  Iroquois,  who 
are  by  ftr  the  least  numerous.    Out  of 
Canada,  few  of  the  Iroquois  are  found. 
All  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  who  now  in- 
habit  this  country,  to   the  Mississippi, 
speak   dialects    of   the    Lendpe   stock. 
When  the  Europeans  arrived  here,  these 
Indians  were  in  posseMon  of  all  the  sea- 


coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Virginia. 
Hence,  as  we  are  told,  they  were  ^led 
ff^cmanackkiy  orMenakis  (men  of  the  EastX 
and,  by  La  Hontan,  and  some  odier  writ- 
ers, Mgankhu.  In  the  mterior  of  this 
range  of  the  sea-coast,  also,  we  find  dia- 
lects of  the  Len4pe.  The  Plondian 
stock,  as  its  name  indicates^  comprehends 
the  languages  spoken  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  U.  States.  Of  aU  these 
languages,  the  Delaware,  in  the  north,  and 
the  Cherokee,  in  the  south  (the  latter  be- 
ing at  present  classed  under  the  Floridiaii 
stock),  are  the  best  known  to  us— the 
former,  by  means  of  Mr.  Du  Ponceauls 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Heckewelder, 
and  by  his  edition  of  Mr.  Zeisberger's 
Delawara  Grammar;  and  the  latter,  by 
means  of  the  missionaiy  establishment  in 
the  Cherokee  country,  as  well  as  from 
the  newspq)er  printed  bv  die  natives 
themselves,  who  have  made  greater  ad- 
vances in  civilization  than  any  other  In- 
dian nation  of  the  north.  We  shall  ac- 
cordingly illustrate  the  general  subject  of 
this  aiticle  bv  examples  from  these  lan- 
guages, which,  bein^  of  two  entirely  di^ 
Krent  stocks,  will  give  as  much  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  as  the  general  reader 
will  desire,  and  as  will  be  connstent  with 
the  plan  of  our  woric  We  shall  follow 
the  order  of  our  Own  grammars.  1.  The 
Article,  In  Eliot'^  ancient  Grammar  of 
the  Massachusetts  dialect,  and  in  Zeis- 
berger's Grammar  of  the  Delaware*  be- 
fore cited,  no  mention  is  made  or  the 
article  as  a  part  of  speech ;  but  Mr.  Du 
Ponceau^  investigations  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  possessed  one,  as  he 
particulariy  stated,  in  his  notes  on  the  new 
edition  of  Eliot's  Grammar ;  and  this  was 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Heckewelder,  whose 
letter  on  the  subject  is  there  published. 
The  article,  which  is  mo,  or  m%  is  used 
for  the  English  a  and  the ;  but  it  is  not 
frequent^  employed,  because  the  words 
are  sufiScientIv  understood  without  it 
In  the  Cherokee,  we  do  not  find  that 
any  distinct  word  is  used  for  our  a  and 
the;  but,  where  reauired,  they  use  a 
word  equivalent  to  the  numeral  one,  and 
the  demonstrative  pronouns  tti9,  Gtat, 
agreeably  to  the  original  use  and  nature 
of  the  words  which  we  now  call  artkUis — 
3.  JVoun«.---(a)  Cases,  The  Indians  have 
no  declennons,  generally  speaking;  that 
is,  the  nouns  are  not  declined  by  inflec- 
tions, as  in  Ladn  and  Greek.  In  the 
Delaware,  however,  according  to  Mr. 
Zeisberger,  in  two  cases^  the  vocative  and 
ablative  (which  last  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  calls 
the  2bca{  case),  there  is  an  inflection.  Tha 
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nominative  case  is  simply  the  name  of 
the  thing,  as  in  English;  lermo  (man), 
iryu  (river).*  The  genitive  is  expressed 
bjr  placing  the  nomi  so  employed  imme- 
diately before  that  which  is  used  in  the 
noniinative,  and  sometimes  by  pre&dng 
the  inseparable  pronoun  of  the  third  per- 
son, u?;  as  we  say  in  English,  John  his  hook 
(to  be  explained  under  the  head  of  Pro- 
nouns),  for  JohnU  hook ;  Oetanmiowit  quisaB 
(God's son);  JS/thUlalquonk  wtanglotoagan 
(the  Lord's  deathl  in  which  last  example, 
anglowagan  signines  deaths  w  is  the  insep- 
aru>le  pronoun  his,  and  the  t  is  inserted 
lor  the  sake  of  euphony.  The  dative 
case  is  expressed  by  inflections^  in  the 
verbs,  and  by  prefixes  and  suffixes,  as  will 
be  explained  hereafter ;  as,  nemtZon  (I  give 
[•to]  him);  mtZup  (he  gave  [to]  hun); 
nddlvp  {I  said  [to]  him).  The  accusative 
is  likewise  expressed  in  a  similar  manner ; 
n^dahodla  (I  love  him);  Gei€mnUtowii 
n^qwta^jl  fear  God);  literally,  God  I 
fear  him.  The  vocative  is  expressed  (in 
the  Delaware)  by  the  termination  an,  and 
by  enk,  when  coupled  widi  the  pronoun 
our;  BS,APihiUaUm(0  Lord);  wttochenul- 
Unk  (O,  our  fiither)  ;-^e  ablative  or  local 
case,  by  the  suffixes  ink  and  unk,  and 
expresses  vn,iniht,on,outof;  as,  tUenmk 
ifaa  (I  am  going  to,  or  mto,  town) ;  vJUn- 
ink  noom  (I  am  coming  ftom,  or  out  o^ 
town):  tpaddsekunk  noom  (I  come  firom 
the  mhochunk  (at  his  father's.H^)  ^^*^ 
hers.  The  ^gular,  in  general,  has  no 
particular  inflections  to  Hiatinpiii^  k  &om 
the  plural,  except  m  the^£ird  person, 
where  it  enda  in  X  but  most  commonly  in 
wall  fin  the  Delav^ire).  'Die  plural  b  va- 
riou«v  inflected ;  there  is  a  singular  number 
combined  with  the  plural,  as  in  owfathar, 
wyfatiwrs,  and  also  a  double  phiral,  as  in 
ourfaihtrs.  Substantives  are  generally  com- 
bined veith  the  inseparable  possessive  pro- 
noun, which,  in  the  angular,  is  n  for  the 
flret  person,  A  for  the  second,  and  t^  or  o 
for  the  third.  Example :  singular,  noodi 
(my  fetherk  singular  with  plural,  noodnt- 
na  (our  fether) ;  double  plural,  noochenana 
(our  fiitherB).  The  duplication  of  a  sylla- 
ble, as  nana  m  the  flret  person,  toawa  in 
the  second,  and  toawawaU  in  the  third,  in- 
dicates the  double  plural  So  in  the 
second  person,  kooch  (thv  fiither) ;  koochu- 
toa  (vour  fiither);  koochewaioa  (your  fii- 
thers),  &LC  In  speaking  of  deceased  per- 
sons, the  plural  rorm  nanmga  is  useo,  as 
noehena  (our  fiither);  nochenamnga  (our 

*  The  reader  w31.  in  all  these  examples,  give 
the  vowels  the  (breign  sounds :  thus  Unm  is  to 
be  pronounced  IMnet ;  tipu,  uepoo,  dec.  The 
ch  is  guttural,  as  in  German. 


deceased  ftthers).  Bat  the  sulgeet  of  tlie 
numben  of  nouns  requires  a  furtker  rv^ 
marit  to  explain  a  striking  feature  in 
these  langu^es.  Some  of  them,  as  the 
Guaranese,  m  South  America,  have  only 
a  singular  number,  and  are  destitute  of  a 
-distinct  fi>rm  for  the  [dural,  to  express 
vrhich  they  use  ei^r  the  word  hOh 
(many),  or  the  numends  themsehres.  On 
the  other  hand,  some,  as,  fi>r  examDle,  tbe 
Cherokee,  have  not  <mly  die  singular  and 
phiral,  but  a  dual  also,  hke  the  GredL  aad 
other  lanffuages  of  the  Eastern  contineiit; 
while  a  dnrd  class,  as  the  one  last  nnefi- 
tioned,  have  not  only  the  siimlar,  dual 
and  common  unlimited,  or  in^finke  plu- 
ral of  the  European  languages,  but  also 
an  additional  plural,  which  some  writeiB 
have  denominated  the  ezdunse  P|<^^ 
some  the  0ar(ieii{(ir,  and  some  the  nwifarf 
I^uraL  We  shall  ilhisd»te  this  by  some 
examples.  In  the  Delaware,  our  plond 
we  is  expressed  bj  mbma  and  kmma; 
and,  in  verbs,  the  initial  n  or  ib  pseiixed 
denotes  them  respectively ;  as,  l^'^pcadaie- 
neen  means,  generally,  we  hme  Jkeord,  or 
we  aU  have  hemrd,  without  intendhig  to  al- 
lude to  a  particular  number  of  penons ; 
but  n)9enaameneen  (the  n  from  n-ihna) 
means  we,  in  particular  (we  who  consti- 
tute our  family,  nation,  select  company, 
&c.);  but  when  no  discrimination  is  in- 
tended, the  form  kUuna,  or  its  abbrevia- 
tion ]^,  is  used;  as  k^Uima  e-loM^pe-vi 
(we  the  Indians)^  meaning  oU  TfMiii»«. 
We  shall  have  occaaon  to  recur  lo  Am 
subject  in  our  remarks  on  the  i^ettur- 
U)  Genders.  There  are  no  infleodons  la 
denote  the  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter 
gendere ;  but  bv  a  very  cunoos  and  ab- 
stract classification,  nouns  are  ruked  un- 
der two  veiy  general  classes^  omsiuiie  and 
inammaU.  To  the  former  bdong  animals, 
trees,  and  all  pUtnts  of  a  large  nowth, 
while  annual  plants  and  grasses  belong  to 
the  latter  class.  The  masculine  and  »n- 
inine,  when  it  becomes  neceasaiy,  are 
distinguished,  generally,  by  words  equivap 
lent  to  trude  and  Jenude,  or  he  said  dbs, 
in  English.— ((Q  Diniimaives.  In  the 
Delaware,  these  are  formed  by  the  suffix 
<t<  in  the  cIbsb  of  animate  nouns,  but  bv 


e9  in  the  inanimate:  ienno  |a  man), 
(a  small  manh  ufikwam  (a  house),  wik- 
wames  (a  small  house) :  and,  in  speakina 
of  a  pretty  little  animal,  the  t^mination  w 
or  skis  is  used ;  mam«di0'{h  fawn,  or  Httie 
deer);  hdigaishis  (thy  pretty  little  paw^ 
vrhich  last  example  we  have  befiMv  em- 
pk>yed  to  illustrate  the  mode  of  com- 
pounding words.— 3.  Aifectioes.  There 
are  not  many  of  these;  for  those  words 
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wbich,  in  English^  are  Bd^ocdveB^sxtf  m 
these  laDguages,  veiiw ;  and,  although  not 
inflected  through  all  the  persons,  yet  they 
have  tenses ;  and  it  is,  doubtless,  in  th» 
qualified  ^ense  that  doctor  Edwards  is  to 
be  understood,  when  he  says,  of  one  of  the 
Delaware  dialects,  ^'The  Moheganshave 
no  adjectives  in  all  their  language,  unless 
we  r^on  numerals,  and  such  words  as 
«2^  manf,  &c.,  adjecdves."  We  have  no- 
ticed this  remark  of  Edwards,  because  it 
has  olVeh  been  quoted  in  European  publi- 
cations, and  erroneous  inferences  have 
been  drawn  firom  it  respecting  the  philos- 
ophy of  language.  The  same  remarks 
may  be  applied  to  the  Cherokee  language. 
Degrees  oi  comparison  are  generally,  but 
■ot  universally,  expressed  by  some  word 
equivalent  to  more  or  most.  Numerals 
may  also  be  classed  among  adjectives. 
Few  Indians  are  accustomed  to  calculate 
to  any  great  ejctent;  but  their  languages 
fl^rd  the  means  of  so  doing,  as  well  as 
ourE^  and  once  the  intercourse  of  Euro- 
peans with  them,  they  have  got  more 
into  the  habit.— 4.  Prommna.'^a)  Per^ 
wiud  PronounB  are  SeparabU  or  bis^para- 
ble,  but  are  more  frequendy  used  in  the 
ktter  form,  examples  of  ij^ich  are  above 
ffiven,  under  the  head  of  the  JVbufU. 
WhMi  two  pronouns  are  employed  in 
▼erbs,  the  last,  or  die  pronoun  governed, 
is  expressed  (in  Delaware)  by  an  inflec- 
lion,  as  will  be  seen  under  the  head  of 
Cot^tigatUms  ofiht  Verbs,  The  personal 
pronoun,  moreover,  combines  itself  vnth 
other  pflurts  of  q)eech,  as,  with  the  con- 
junction fdao;  nepe  (I  also);  kepe  (thou 
also),  &c  One  further  pecuilian^  in  the 
sqiarable  pronouns  deserves  notice.  In 
confonnity,  as  it  should  seem,  with  the 
general  cias^cadon  of  Indian  words  into 
animaU  and  uiontmote,  the  personal  pro- 
noun has  only  two  modes,  as  they  may  be 
called,  the  one  applicable  to  the  animate, 
and  the  other  to  tne.  inanimate  class ;  thus 
the  separable  pronoun  of  the  third  per- 
son, netono,  answers  both  to  he  and  she  in 
English.  If  we  wish  to  distinguusdi  be- 
tween the  sexes,  we  must  add  to  it  the 
word  man  or  tpoman ;  thus,  in  Delaware, 
ndutma  Unno  means  he,  or  ihxs  man,  and 
nekama  o^upieu  means  she,  or  Uas  teoman, 
— (h)Demon8tratwe  and  Relative  Prwunms. 
The  modes  of  expressing  these  by  va^ 
rious  forms  and  combinations  are  nume* 
rous.  Doctor  Edwards,  it  is  true,  says  the 
lllohegan  dialect  has  no  relative  corre- 
spond^? to  oar  who  and  wkkh ;  but  Ehoti 
in  the  Btassachusetts  lan^age,  and  Zeis- 
ber|^,  in  the  Delaware,  give  this  relative  as 
a  distinct,  independent  part  of  speech. — 


5.  Verhs^  The  In^an  languages  exhibit  al- 
most an  endless  variety  in  Sieir  verbs.  Evenr 
part  of  speech  may  be  compounded  vnth 
the  verb  in  various  ways.  Its  fundamen- , 
tal  idea,  as  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  observes,  in 
his  notes  to  Eliot's  Grammar,  is  that  of 
existence,  /  am,  sum.  This  abstract 
sentiment  receives  shape  and  body 
Srom  its  combination  with  the  various 
modifications  of  being,  by  action,  passion 
and  dtuation,  or  manner  of  existing;  / 
am  Umt^,  loved,  deeping,  awake,  sorry, 
sick,  which  the  Latin  tongue  more  syn- 
thetical^ expresses  by  one  word,  amo, 
amor,  dormM,  vigHo,  contristor,  <Bgroio, 
Next  CQme  the  accessary  circumstances 
of  person,  number,  time,  and  the  relations 
of  Its  periods  to  each  other;  lam,  we  are, 
I  was,  I  shall  he,  I  had  heen,  I  shaU  Juwe 
been.  Here  the  Latin  again  combines 
these  various  ideas  in  one  word  with  the 
former  ones;  sum,  es,  sumus,  eram,  ero, 
fiieram,Juero,  Sometimes  it  ^oes  fiirther, 
and  combines  the  negative  idea  in  the 
same  locution,  as  in  ncM.  This,  however, - 
happens  but  rarely ;  and  here  seem  to  end 
the  verixd  powers  of  this  idiom«  Not  so 
vrith  those  of  the  Indian  nations.  While 
the  Latin  combines  but  fow  adjectives 
under  its  veriial  forms,  the  Indians  sub- 
ject this  whole  ctass  of  words  to  the  same 
process,  and  every  possible  mode  of  exist- 
ence becomes  the  subject  of  a  verb.  The 
gender  or  genus — ^not,  as  with  us,  a  mere 
divisiou  oir  the  human  species  by  tibeir 
sex,  but  of  the  whole  creation,  b^  the 
obvious  distinction  of  animate  and  mani- 
mate— ^-enters  also  into  the  composition  of 
this  pert  of  speech,  and  the  object  of  the 
active  or  transitive  verb  is  combined  vriUi 
it  by  means  of  those  forms  which  the 
Spanish-Mexican  grammarians  call  transi- 
tions, bv  which  one  single  word  desig- 
nates the  person  who  acts,  and  that 
which  is  acted  upon.  The  substantive  is 
hicorporated  with  the  verb  in  a  similar 
manner;  thus,  in  the  Delaware,  n^matshi 
(I  am  gomg  to  t}\e  house) ;  nikiUa  pewi  (I 
am  my  own  master,  I  am  free) ;  tpisqui- 
hiUeu  (the  time  approaches  {properat 
hora]).  The  adverb  likewise:  naaanki 
(I  am  so  naturally) ;  n^kxhwi  (to  travel  by 

[something]  emially),  &c.  What  shaD 
we  say,  then,  of  the  reflected,  compulsive, 
meditative,  commimicative,  reverential, 
firequentative,  and  other  circumstantial 
verbs,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
idioms  of  New  Spain  and  other  Ameri- 
can Indian  languages  ?  The  mind  is  lost 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  multitude  of 
ideas  thus  expressed  at  once,  by  means  of 
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a  single  wordfWied  through  moodfl,  t^iaea^ 
penons^  affirmation,  negation,  transitions^ 
&Ai^  by  regular  forms  and  cadences,  in 
which  the  strictest  analoey  is  preserved. — 
(a)  Subdaniive  Verb.  It  nas  beon  akeady 
observed,  that  the  Indian  languages  are 

S»neraDy  destitute  of  the  verb  tooc  In 
e  Debware,  according  to  Zeisberger's 
Grammar,  the  veibe  te  hoot  and  to  te  do 
not  exist,  either  as  auxiliaziee,  or  in  the 
abstract  kubstaniive  sense,  which  thev 
present  to  an  European  mind.  The  vero 
to  have  always  conveys  die  idea  of  pos- 
sesdonjandtobe,  that  of  n  particular  sil" 
uaJtUm  of  the  body  or  mind;  and  they 
may  each  be  combined,  like  other  verbe^ 
with  other  accessary  ideas.  Thus  the 
verb  to  Juwe^  or  poasest,  is  combined  with 
the  substandve  or  thing  possessed,  as  fol- 
lows: tCdamochol^  (I  Imve  a  canoe)  i  no- 
toikm  (I  have  a  house).  The  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  substantive  verb  <o  fre,  is  ex- 
pressed by  various  combinadons  vnth  oth- 
er parts  of  speech ;  as,  m  n^damochol  (it  is 
■mv  canoe).  It  is  also  combined  vnth  the 
reiaJdve  pronoun  amoen  (who) ;  thus, 
ewenUda  (who  I  am),  ewemkU  (wn6  he  is), 
&C. — (6)  .Mmate  and  bummate  Verbs. 
We  have  akeady  alluded  to  this  distinc- 
tion of  the  verbs ;  but  this  requires  illustra- 
tion by  exanmle&  The  two  verbal  forms, 
noOuitton  and  moOudUt,  in  the  Delaware, 
both  mean  I  possess  ;  but  the  former  can 
only  be  used  mspeaking  of  the  possesion 
of  things  inanimate,  and  the  latter  of  liv- 
ing creatures ;  as,  ttolhaUon  ach/pjowamssal 
(I  have  or  possess  blankets)  ^  cheeli  kmcu 
n^nolkaUom  (many  thines  I  am  possessed 
of;  or,  I  possess  many  mings) ;  wak  neche- 
tumnges  nolhaUau  (and  I  possess  a  horsel 
The  fetter  u,  at  the  end  of  the  verb  nMal- 
laUf  conveys  the  idea  of  the  pronoun 
km ;  so  that  it  is  the  same  as  if  we  said, 
and  a  horse  I  possess  kirn.  Again,  in  the 
verb  to  see^  the  same  distinction  is  made  ; 
as,  lenno  newau  (I  see  a  man) ;  tsholens 
newau  (I  see  a  bird) ;  but,  in  the  case  of 
an  inanimate  object,  they  say,  for  exam- 
ple, tinXnoom  nemen  (I  see  a  house) ;  amochol 
nemen  (I  see  a  canoel  &c  It  isthe  same 
with  omer  verbs,  sucn,  for  example,  as  we 
call  netitert :  xhvstheva&y^ickaskmgiesk' 
in  n^daUemous  (there  lies  my  beast) ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  icka  sMngtesk-en 
nHamahican  (yonder  lies  my  hatchet  or 
tomahawk).  The  t  or  e,  in  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  the  verb,  as  here  used  in  the  third 

*The  apostrophe  io  the  word  n*damochol  indi- 
cates a  sheva  or  mute  vowel.  Eliot,  in  his  Mas- 
sachusetts Grrammar,  denotes  it  by  the  Endish 
short  It:  nUttappm  for  n^dappin,  {Du  Pon- 
ceau.) 


person,  constitutes  the  diflference  which 
mdicates,  that  the  thing  spoken  of  has  or 
has  not  life.>-(c}    Meetvoe  Verbs.    This 
name  is  given  by  Mr.  Zeisbecg^w  to  a 
descripdon  of  words,  req>ectiBff  whoaa 
mx>per  classificadon,  be  had  much  doubL 
On  the  one  hand,  he  found  that  Hber^ 
were  in  the  Delaware  knguage,  pure  aid- 
jectives,  which   receive   aifTereiit  fenns 
when  employed  in  the  veibel  sense ;  such 
as  unilt^  tni/tX:,  %mitis9o  (sood,  haxidsoiiie, 
pretty) ;  iouilUssfVi  (he,  she  or  it,  is  good, 
pretty  or  handsome),  and  several  othen. 
But  these  are  not  very  numetous*     A 
great  number  of  them  are  imperaonal 
verbs,  in  the  third  peison  singular  of  die 
present  tense ;  whife  othera  are  conjugat- 
ed through  various  penons,  moods  and 
tenses,  m  decided,  at  last,  to  include  dem 
all  in  a  list,  vdiich  Mr.  Du  Poneeau  has 
called  a^tdioe  verbsy  in  analogy  witb  the 
name  of  another  clasEv  denominated  mir 
verbid  verbs,  which  are  formed  by,  or  de- 
rived from  adveriM.     Examples :  gmuMy 
long  (it  is) ;  guneepy  it  was  long  j  aMid^ 
heuy  red  (it  is] ;  machkeepy  it  was  red,  &c. 
— (d)  Adverbial  verbs.    These  are  fi»med 
,  from  adverbs  ;  as,  from  tAujgi  (unwiOing- 
Iv),  they  form  the  verb  shintfuendam  (to 
mmike,  to  be  against  the  will  or  inclina- 
tion);  from  shacki  (so  fiu^  so  long)  is 
formed  shackoochen  (to  go  so  fiur  off  and 
no  farther). — (e)  hregxdar  Verhs^    Tliese 
are  chiefly  of  the  ch^  which  we  call  tai- 
personal ;  but  they  do  not  all  bekmg  to  iL 
Of  those  which  are  called  trregvlar jin  the 
ancient  and  modem  languages  of  Europe^ 
that  is,  verbs  whose  diferent  tenses  tad 
moods  appear  to  have  qmuig  frran  di^- 
ent  roots — as  in  Latin^^uiiveraiii,^^ ;  in 
French,  aUer,  je  vais^firai ;  and  m  Eng- 
lish, I  go,  I  went — there  are  no  exampfes 
in  Zei»[)erger'a  Grammar  of  the  Diela- 
ware,  and  probably  there  are  none  in  diat 
language.    Mr.  Heckewelder,  afi^  sivinjg 
an  example  of  a  Delavirare  veib,  adds  tlus 
remark  :  *^  In  this  manner,  verbs  are  con- 
jugated through  idl  thdr  moods  and  tenses, 
and  through  all  their  negative,  causative, 
and  various  other  fonns,  tnih  fewer  irrtg" 
vktHiies  than  any  other  language  that  I 
know  of."    The  same  regufioity  exists  in 
the  languages  of  South  America.   Molina 
says  of^that  of  Chile,  "What  is  truly  sur- 
pnsing  in  this  language,  is,  that  it  contains 
no  irregular  noun  or  wrb.    Every  thing  in 
it  may  DC  said  to  be  regulated  widi  a  ge- 
ometrical precision,  and  displays  much  ait 
vnth  great  simplici^,  and  a  connexion  of 
well  ordered  and  unvarying  grammatical 
ndes,  which  always  make  the  subsequent 
so  much  depend  upon  the  antecedent,. that 
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the  dieorv  of  the  fainguage  is  easy,  and 
may  be  learned  in  a  few  days."  This 
feet,  as  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  jusdv  observes, 
is  worthy  of  attention.  Mr.  Zeisberger, 
in  his  list  of  irregular  veths,  gives  one  ex- 
ample, aski  (must),  \Hiich  has  neither  per- 
sons nor  tenses,  used  thus :  aaki  rCwiUtht- 
ma  (I  must  help  him) ;  aM  ruyurum  (I 
was  forced  to  carry  him),  fcc— ^)  Sbc- 
.  c^  or  eonerde  CharaeUr  o/*  the  tncMtn 
Perbi.  ItisaremarkofMr.Heckewelder, 
that  the  Indians  are  more  in  the  habit  of 
using  particular  or  specific,  than  generic 
terma  Their  veihs,  accordingly,  partake 
of  this  character,  and  have  numerous 
ibrms  to  express  the  particular  or  specific 
thing,  which  is  the  object  of  the  action 
denoted  by  the  verb.  Thus,  in  the  Dela- 
ware, n\miri  (I  eat),  in  a  eeneral  sense ; 
n^mcunUzi  (I  amin  the  a6t  of  eating  at  this 
moment) ;  the  one  is  used  in  the  indefi- 
nite, and  the  other  in  die  definite  sense ; 
and  a  good  speaker  will  never  employ  the 
one  for  the  other.  Asain ;  n^mUzihanp  (I 
have  eaten),  fnetshi  wgiaehi  tmtzi  (I  am 
come  from  eating),  tC&jm  miizi  (I  am  re- 
turned fh)m  eating).  These  three  expres- 
sions are  all  past  tenses  of  the  verb  i  eat, 
and  mean  /  have  eaten ;  but  a  perton  just 
risen  from  table  will  not  sav,  iCiaijpfpi  •mH- 
zi;  this  can  onlv  be  used  after  leavmg  the 
place  where  he  nas  been  eating,  in  answer 
to  a  person  who  asks  him  where  he  comes 
firom.  The  word  rCdappi  is  connected 
with  the  verb  apatahin  (to  return).  And 
here,  in  passing,  another  distinction  is  to  be 
noticed ;  if  the  place  from  which  the  person 
comes  is  near,  he  says,  iCdmpi ;  out  if 
distant,  n*dapp€U  A  more  full  illustration 
of  this  peculiarity  of  Indian  words,  was 
given  some  years  ago  by  an  example 
from  die  Cherokee  language,  published 
in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections, 
ToL  X.  p.  121,  of  the  second  series,  which  we 
here  extract  In  that  language,  says  one 
of  the  missionaries  ^the  reverend  Mr. 
Buthrick),  thirteen  different  verba  are 
used  to  express  the  action  of  washing ; 
thus  (prononncmg  the  words  as  in  Eng- 
lish)-- 

JTu^uioa,  I  am  washing  myself  as  in  a  river.' 

KvUstm,        **'  my  head. 

Tiittuld^         <<  another  person's  head. 

Kukumptd^       **•  my  ftce. 

Tidcuiqud^      ^  another^  fiice. 

TdkJtamj        «  my  hands. 

TdUtyhstda^    **  another^  hands. 

TdfOaidd,        <*  my  feet. 

Tdiseydsida^    **  another's  feet 

Tdkungkdidy   *"  my  clothes. 

Tdtseyhngkkd,*  another's  clothes. 
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^HiiHtf^  I  am  washing  dishes,  etc. 
nijfwied^         ^  a  child. 

K^him,  *^  meat 

This  difierence  of  words  prevents  the  ne- 
cessity of  mentioning  the  object  washed. 
.So  it  is  with  the  verbs  {ooe,  toifce,  haoe^ 
leavey(KejtoeMj&[jc  The  samethmg  is 
fodud  in  the  mncua^  of  South  and  Mid- 
dle America.  Guij  informs  us,  that  *^  to  ex- 
press ItDoah  my  ffu^  requires  a  different 
word  from  that  which  would  express 
virashing  vw  fed^  my  hands,  &c  ;  and  the 
old  age  of'^a  man,  woman,  and  of  a  gar- 
ment, the  heat  of  the  body,  of  a  fire,  of 
the  sun  and  of  the  climate,  have  each  a 
particular  word.  A^un;  in  our  language, 
and  in  many  others  (European),  there  is  mit 
one  word,  mongMtre,  fi>r  to  ecrf;  but  in  the 
Tamanacan,  there  are  several,  accordmff 
to  the  thing  eaten ;  jocuru  is,  to  eat  breach 
or  die  cassava  ;  jemm  (to  eat  fruit,  honey); 
jonm  (to  eat  meat),"  &c  We  add  an  ex- 
ample from  the  Delaware,  which  is  sug- 
ge^ed  by  the  above  remaric  of  Gilij,  on 
Uie  word  old.  This  word,  as  Mr.  Hecke- 
welder  observes,  is  used  by  us  in  the 
most  general  sense ;  we  sav,  an  oid  mem^ 
old  hSrse,  old  home,  old  hetakk,  &c.  The 
Indians,  on  the  contraiy,  vary  their  ex- 
pressions, when  speaking  of  a  thing  that 
has  life,  and  of  one  that  has  not ;  for  the 
latter,  instead  of  the  word  old,  they  use 
terms  which  convey  the  idea,  that  the 
thing  has  kisted  long,  that  it  has  been 
usec^  worn  out,  &c  Examples:  hkey 
(old,  advanced  in  years),  appHed  to  things 
animate ;  ckowUy  or  ckowiyey  (old  by 
use,  wearing),  &x. ;  kikeyilamo  (an  old 
man,  advanced  in  yeais) ;  IMektan  (an 
old  one,  of  the  brute  kind) ;  ehovngdwan 
{nn  old  house),  fit>m  wScwam  or  wigwam ; 
ehowaren  (old  shoes),  fiiom  moxen  (mocca- 
sons  or  shoes) ;  they  say  also,  mgikiUiu 
rtoni  by  long  use  or  wearing)  ;Uigih%Uiu 
(fidleh  to  pieces),  &c  The  same  remarks 
may  be  lUBde  on  the  word  yom^ ;  for  iu- 
sCance,  their  general  term  far  the  young, 
the  immediate  ofl&pring^  is  mulahan ; 
u^niUchanaU  (his  or  her  young  or  ofispring, 
that  have  been  bom  dive  and  suckled), 
and  this  applies  to  man^  and  beasts  of  the 
genus  mammaUa ;  but  when  they  speak 
of  the  feathered  kind,  or  when  the  young 
is  produced  firom  the  en  by  hatching, 
they  say  aninMMtu,  pnuvl  amnsMhu- 
leiaak,  barely  implying  that  the  animals 
ore  young  feathered  creatures.  We  return 
to  the  vertis.— {g)  TTu positive,  negative,  re- 
c^[irocal  and  otiur  fhrms  qf  the  Verhs.  AU 
the  verbs  in  these  languages  may  be  conju- 
gated throughout,  in  toe  positive  or  aflmn- 
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ntive,  and  the  negative  fonns ;  as,  in  the 
Dekwai^  iCdappi  (I  am  there),  moMa 
rCdapfi  (I  am  not  thereU  and,  in  an  exam- 
ple given  by  Mr.  Zeisbei^(er,  we  have  a 
curious  instance  of  the  care  taken  to  pre- 
serve precision  in  some  cases:  on  the 
vecb  fMUaptwi  (I  am  fiee),  he  observes, 
that  as  this  verb  has  the  syllable  u^  wfaiehf 
in  general,  indicates  a  negative  form,  its 
negative  has  wiuL  In  the  Massachusetts 
language,  the  negative  form  was  made  by 
interposing  oo  or  u  in  the  affirmative ;  as, 
noowadchanumun  (I  keep  it),  a  tool,  gar- 
ment, &c.  ;  negative,  wniwaddumimroo-' 
vn  (I  keep  it  not) ;  WMwaaniam  (I  am 
wise);  noowamdam-<>ok  (I  am  not  wise). 
The  roc^pfiooat  fbrm,  in  the  Delaware,  may 
be  thus  exemplified :  Infinitive  mood, 
akoaUm  (to  love);  n^dahoda  (I  love  him) ; 
reciprocal,  infinitive,  ahodUm  (to  love  one 
another^ ;  n^dahoalUneen  (we  love  one 
another) ;  and,  negatively,  maUa  n'dahoal' 
tmwuneen  (we  do  not  love  one  another), 
&C.     R^UcUd  form,  rCdahotoala  n^hakey 

£love  myself) ;  iCdahowda  IChakey  (thou 
vest  thyself\  &c.  Bdal^xt  form,  WADt" 
ya  (as  or  what  I  sa;^ ),  from  fCddUnvt  (I 
sa^).  Social  form,  xoUtm  or  widun  (to  io 
With),  from  rCda  or  rCta  (I  go).  Camatine 
form,  pomimawih$ohun  (to  make  to  live), 
fi!tun/>(wimaiicA5tn(to]ive);  mhiUapwkun 

tmake  fi^ee),  from  tMUapttmn  (to  be 
y  CMmuotit  or  habiJtwd  form,  n^toa- 
umiamaUii  (I  am  always  well  or  hap- 
pvl  fixun  mdamaUsi  (I  am  well  or  happy). 
ASserbid  form,  epioL  (where  I  am),  from 
iCdappin  (I  am  there) ;  infinitive,  achoin 
(to  be  there).    To  these  we  add  one  outer 


form,  whidi,  in  the  Massacboaetta  laB- 
guage,  Eliot  called  the  tMtoorf  fifrm^  or 
firm  adoocaU ;  as,  koowadehammuoanMham 
[I  ke^  it  for  thee,  I  act  in  thy  stead)^  fitm 
koou)€ukka9i$k  (I  keep  thee).  He  adds, 
that  this  form  is  of  great  use  in  theology, 
to  express  what  Chnst  hath  done  fw  us ; 
a8,n*itif»oot0Ofttfft  (he  died  for  me) ;  Vtm^- 
poowonuk  (he  died  forthee^  &c^«)  Por- 
smudlhrmi  or  7VanM(ibfi«are,infoct,  tiia 
manner  of  conjugating  and  decliniDg  all 
the  verbsof  each  oi  the  preceding  ckMS. 
The  remaik^e  method  of  effecting  tins 
has  been  alrea^  alluded  to ;  but  it  re- 
quires a  further  developement,  in  oider  to 
make  it  plain  and  intelligible  to  those  wbo 
are  accustomed  merefy  to  the  stnictmre  of 
the  European  languages.  Mr.  Hecke- 
welder,  in  his  correqxxndence  with  Mr. 
D»  Ponceau,  explains  it,  in  the  Delaware 
language,  in  the  following  manner  ;  wfaidi, 
we  may  add,  is  conformable  with  die 
views  given  of  it,  a  oentuiy  and  a  half 
a£0,  by  Eliot,  in  his  Grammar  of  the 
Massachusetts  dialect :  ^  I  do  not  mean,* 
says  Mr.  H.,  ^  to  speak  here  of  the  positive, 
negative,  causative,  and  a  variety  of  odier 
forms,  but  of  those  ^ich  Mr.  Zeiriieiger 
calls  personal^  in  which  the  two  pronouns^ 
governing  and  governed,  are,  by  means 
of  affixes,  suffixes,  terminations  and  in- 
flexions, included  in  the  same  word.  Of 
this  I  shall  ave  you  an  instance  finom  the 
Delaware  MUguage.  I  take  the  veib 
akoaian  (to  love),  belonging  to  the  fifth  of 
the  eight  coniugajdoos,  into  which  Mr. 
Zeisb^ger  has  veiy  properiy  di^ded  this 
part  of  speech : 


IimiCATivE,  Present,  Positive. 


Swguictr. 

N'dahoala,  I  love 
K'dahoala,  thou  lovest 


PluroL 
N'd&hoalBiieen,  we  love 
K'dahoalohhimo,*  ye  love 

Aboalewak,  thty  love. 


Now  for  the  personal  forms,  in  the  same  tense : 
FirH  Personal  Fonft.f 


I,  Bmgular. 

K'dahoateU.IIovetbee 
W^dahoale,  I  love  him  or  her 


Plund. 

K'dabodohbamo,  I  love  you 
;  N'dahoaUwak,  I  love  then. 


Second  Personal  Fhrm. 


TUmhU, 


K'dahoaltneeB,  tboo  lovest  as 
I  KMaboalaw&k,  thou  lovest  them. 


THOU,  ^nguUr, 

KMahoaH,  thou  kvest  me 
K'dahoala,  Ibott  lovest  him  or  her 

*The  readers 
consonants  are  used  only  t 
that  the  consonant  is  not  to  be  articulaled  twice. 

t  Mr.  Da  Poneeaa,  (bUowing  the  Spanish-American  gnunmarians,  calls  these  persopa)  forms  frwsst- 
Sioiis.  Eliot  called  tfaam  the  t^ix  forwu,  in  contradistinction  to  the  nmpie  forwu,  m  which  the  act 
ralaied  to  iiiaii<ws<c  objects. 


r  should  be  apprized,  that,  in  these  a|id  other  examples  from  the  Delaware,  the  double 
)  used  only  to  mdicate  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  short,  as  in  the  Gennan  umner;  aad 
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T%ird  Penmallhrm. 

IPhmU, 
Wdahoalguna,  be  loves  at 
Wdahoalguwa,  he  lovee  yoa 
WdahoiJawak,  be  lovw  ' 


Fwr€i  Pentmal  Form, 

PhtnL 

I  K'dahodohttmineiia,  we  love  /oa 
I  N'daboalowawmia,  we  love  Umbid. 

K^  PervonaZ  fbm. 

I  K'dahoallhhenay  ye  love  us 
I  K'daboalawawak,  ye  love  tbem. 

^APemmaiFonii, 

PhtmL 
N'daboelgebbena,  thej  love  09 
K'daboBlffohlumOy  tbey  love  ^rou 
W'dafaoalawawak,  they  love  them. 


HE  or  SHE.    SingmUar. 
N'dabodak.belovesme 
K'dahoaluk,  be  loves  thee 
W'daboalawall,  he  loves  him 

WK.  Butgulwr, 

K'daboeleBiieeiiy  we  love  thee 
N'daboalawuoa,  we  love  bim 

YE.  Singular. 

K'dahoalibbimo,  ye  love  me 
KMahoalanewo,  ye  love  bim 

THEY.  aimgwUr. 

N'daboalgeDewo^  they  love  me 
K'daboalcenewo,  they  love  thee 
Wdthommenro,  they  love  him 

in  this  manneri  verbe  are  ooojugated  through  all  their  moods  and  tensee,  and 
through  all  thehr  oegatiTe,  causative,  and  various  other  forms,  with  fewer  iiregularitiea 
tfian  any  other  language  that  I  know  of."  We  add  an  example  flom  the  Massachusetta 
language,  as  given  by  £liot,  who  has  used  the  English  verb  to  paih  vrith  the  Indian 
inflections,  in  order,  as  he  expresses  it,  that  **any  may  distburuisn  betwixt  virhat  is 
grammar,  and  what  belongs  to  the  word.  And  rememl>er (sayshe), ever  to  pronounce 
jM^,  because  else  you  will  be  ready  to  reade  it  inr«.  Also  remember  that  paam  Is 
the  radical  word,  and  all  the  rest  is  granmiar.  The  In<fians,  we  believe,  adopted 
the  word  pcy  into  their  language,  as  we  adopt  French  and  other  foreign  words 
into  English. 

AFFIRM ATPTE  FORM, 
T-  INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

^  '' '  PRXSKNT  TbNSB. 

I.  FirH  ainguiwr, 

Knp  fwnwt  nsh,  I  pay  thee 
NupiwyiMi,  I  pay  him 

THOU- 

Kop-yfluw  eby  thou  payest  me 
Koppomwy  tboa  payest  bna 

HE. 

Nup-fMNfUMik,  be  pajreth  me 
Kap-poiMMik.  he  payeth  thee 
Up-jKHMMib,  he  payeth  hhn 

WE. 

Kap-jMnoM-ammiaiiy  we  pay  thee 
Nap-pmim-ooii,  we  pay  him 

YE. 

Kap  pmim  imwoo,  ye  pay  me 
Kup^amn  atty  ye  pay  him 

THEY. 

Wup-pomwokqiiog,  they  pay  me  I 

Kup-poiMMUumog,  they  pay  thee 
Up-jMtim-oah,  they  pay  mm  { 

In  consequence  of  this  curious  mechan- 
of  the  Indian  veibs^  as  doctor  Ekl- 
In  hk 


0,1  pay  yoa 
I  NaiHjiwilm  6og,  I  |Miy  them. 

aeeomi  Stngular, 

IKap^onm-imai,  tboa  payest  ot 
Kup  pmm  oog,  Ihoo  payest  them. 

'Ddrd  Singular, 

IKap-jNWiiMikqaii,  he  payeth  us 
Kap-jMNoii-ukoa,  he  payeth  you 
UppffMw  oh  aab,  be  payeth  tbas 


wards  has  remarked.  In  his  Observations 
on  die  Language  dTthe  Muhhekaneew 
(Mohegan)  Inmans,  they  cannot  say, 
Jdkn  lov€$  PeUr^  but  must  say,  Mn  he- 


FirttPbtraL 

IKop'fNnMMmQmmi,  we  pay  you 
Wop  jMiisi  omonogy  we  pay  them. 

Seeomd  Plural. 

tKup-paiM»>imuii,  ye  pay  us 
Kup-paum-oog,  ye  pay  them. 

Third  PluraL 

Ifiup-ptwm  nbguancBog,  they  pay  us 
Kop-pmiMHdioo-p-og,  they  pay  yoo 
Up  jittma  ooh  nab,  they  pay  them. 

fevet -Ami  Pder.  Hence,  when  the  Indians 
begin  to  talk  English,  they  imivma^  ex- 


press themselves  according  to  this  i&>m. 
It  is  Aiither  observable  (he  adds,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Mohegan  dialeet),  that  the  pio- 
noun,  in  the  accusative  cas^  i8soaielime% 
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in  the  sarae  instance,  enireflBed  by  both  a 
prefix  and  a  auffix ;  as,  ttkuwhumn  (I  love 
thee) ;  the  k  prefixed,  and  the  syllable  in 
suffixed,  bom  unite  to  express,  and  are 
both  necessarv  to  express,  the  accusative 
caset^"*  Mr.  Heckewelder  informs  us, 
in  explaining  this  curious  structure  of  the 
Indian  verbs,  that  the  fimn  expresave  of 
the  pronoun  governed,  is  sometimes  plac- 
ed at  the  beginning ;  as  in  l^dahoateU  (I 
love  thee),  which  is  the  Same  as  thee  I 
Icve ;  for  k,  fiom  ibt^  is  the  sign  of  the 
second  person  :  sometimes,  however,  the 
governing  pronoun  is  placed  first,  as  in 
rCdahoala  (llove  him),  n  being  the  sign  of 
the  first  person :  one  of  the  pronouns, 
governing  or  governed,  is  ffenendly  ex- 
pressed uy  its  proper  sign,  n^  for  the  first 
rion  /,  &'  m  (Aoti  or  Hutj  and  to  for 
or  km;  the  other  pronoun  is  ex- 
pressed by  an  inflexion  ;  as  in  Vdjohoakh- 
humo  (1  love  you]  ;  k^dahoalineen  (thou 
lovest  us)  ;  tdahoalmoak  (thou  lovest 
them).  It  will  be  here  perceived,  that  the 
governing  pronoun  is  not  always  in  the 
Bsme  relioive  place  with  the  governed. — 
(k)  Voicegy  active  andpauive.  The  Indian 
veibs  have  an  active  and  passive  fimn ;  as, 
in  Delaware,  vfdahoda  (i  love),  n^dahodz 
ffMm  (I  am  loved) ;  in  the  liiosachusetts 
oalect,  fwowadchan  (I  keep  you),  yiocbmu^ 
dkondflamkept).  From  this  passive  form, 
says  Eliot,  venMils  are  often  derived ;  as, 
w(jdchamdt4uonk  (solvation),  &C'-^r)Om- 
jvgaiions.  The  veibsmay  also  be  classed 
under  dififerent  conjugations,  the  number 
of  which  varies  in  the  different  dialects. 
In  the  Delaware,  Mr.  Zeisberger  and  Mr. 
Heckewelder  nuide  ei^t  conjugations: 
the  first  ends  in  tn,  as  achpin  (to  be  there, 
in  a  particular  place]:  the  second,  in  a,  as 
n*d!ii(I  go):  die  third,  in dtndam^ and  indi- 
cates a  disposition  of  mind,  as  wvldendtm 
(to  be  dad) :  the  fourth,  in  mm,  as  iCpenda- 
men  (I  hear):  the  fifth,  in  on,  as  akocAtm 
(to  k>ve) :  the  sixth,  m  e  or  1M,  as  n*i2e0oioe  ( I 
say) :  the  seventh,  in  tn,  as  mJZfm  (to  give); 
it  has  no  simple  active  or  passive  voice, 
and  is  only  conjugated  through  the  per- 
sonal fivros  or  transitions:  the  eighth,  in 
ton,  as  oeton  (to  biing);  it  hos  the  simple 
active,  but  not  the  pnnive  form,  and  has 
the  personal  indicative  and  subjunctive 
transdons.     Their  conjugations  are  as 

*The  word  kihmBkmdn,  in  Mohegn.  doat  not. 
at  firet  view,  apoew  to  haTe  an  el^^noiogieal  zXf 
finity  with  the  Delaware  example  above  given, 
tdahoaUll  (I  love  thee) ;  but  when  we  recollect, 
that  the  change  of/  into  «.  is  a  common  distinc- 
tion  between  thete  two  dialectt,  and  that  i  and 
d  are  constantly  interchanged  in  languages,  the 
affinity  between  these  two  iKoorda  be^Mnes  more 


regular  as  those  of  any  language  that  we 
kiK>w.~(iii)  Tenae$,  The  writers  en  In- 
dian grammar  have  usuallv  made  three 
tenses-Hi^resent,  past,  and  nitiue ;  but,  aa 
Mr.  Heckewelder  observes  to  Mr.  Da  Pon- 
ceau, **  You  wiU  be  much  mistaken,  if  you 
believe  tiiat  there  are  no  other  modes  of 
expressing  actions  and  passions  in  the 
verbal  fi>rm,  as  connectea  with  die  idea 
of  time.**  This  will  be  presraidv  exemi^- 
fied  in  some  Indian  verbs.  Tl)e  vresad 
and  preterite  require  no  particular  iDustrm- 
tion ;  but  the  jiuure  admits  of  a  modifica- 
tion, which,  to  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  European  languages  only,  is  verr 
remarkable.  We  take  jMr.  Heckewelder^ 
exemplificaticm,  abridged: 

IlVDICATIVX,  PRX8E5T. 
P^fittM  Form, 
N'dahoaltineen,  we  love  one  another 
K'dahoaltihhirao,  3roa  love  oae  another 
Ahoaltowak,  they  love  one  another. 

JW^attve  Form. 

Blalta  n'dahoaltiwimeen,  we  do  Mot  love  oae  aa- 
other 

M atta  k'dahoaltiwihhimo,  ye  do  aof  love  one  an- 
other 

Matta  ahoaltiwiwak,  they  do  mai  love  ooe  mm- 


It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  this  negative 
form,  matta  (or  atta)  is  an  adveib,  which 
signifies  tio  or  nof,  and  is  always  prefixed ; 
but  it  is  not  tiiat  akme  winch  mdicalea 
the  nesative  sense  <^  the  veih.  It  is  also 
pointed  out  by  tmt  or  tm,  which  Is  iDteiwo- 
ven  throughout  the  vHiole  oonjngation; 
the  vowel  miiich  inunediat^  piecedes 
being  sometinMS  changed  for  the  sake  of 
souikI,  as  fiom  ahotawak  (tiiey  love  each 
other)  is  formed  akoatGnmwak  (they  do  not 
k>ve  each  other).  The  reader  will  now 
readily  understand  the  remarkable  modi- 
fication of  the  ftiture  tense  above  spoken 
o£  which  is  a  concordance  in  tense  of  the 
adveib  with  the  verb.  The  ftmne  tense 
of  the  abcnre  neg^uive  example  is — 

Maltatsh  a'dahoaltiwuBeeB,  we  shidl  or  will  iiaf 

love  each  other 
Blaltatsh  ledahoahiwihhimo,  yon  shaO  or  wiD  noC 

love  each  other 
MaHitsh  ahoaltiwiwak,  they  shall  or  will  not  love 

each  other. 

Now,  the  terminatkm  atdk  or  M,  in  6ie 
verbs,  indicates  the  ftitme  tense ;  but,  fay  a 
peculiarity  in  these  language^  h  is  some- 
times attached  to  the  verb^  as  in  ktakoeH- 
tritA  (thou  shah  or  wilt  not  love  me),  and 
sometimes  to  the  adveib,  as  in  the  exam- 
ples last  above  given,  and  to  other  parts 
of  speech  accompanying  the  verb.  Sq 
they  say,  matMti  n*aaw%^  or  matta  tCdn- 
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wUsh  (I  AtH  not  go].  Mr.  Heckewelder  sitSye,  and  indefinite  or  infinitive.  We 
obeenrea,  diat,  in  <Kciding  which  form  to  conclude  the  Subject  of  die  Indian  veib 
use,  the  ear  is  the  beet  guide.  The  same  with  an  example  of  a  conjugation,  from 
thing  is  noticed  by  doctor  Edwards,  in  the  the  Delaware,  by  which  the  preceding 
Moh^ian  didect  In  the  Massachusetts  observations  mSl  be  more  fu% illustrated; 
language,  the  fUture  was  expressed  fe^  a  adcUng  only  the  just  remark  made  by  Eli- 
word  signiiying  fiiturity,  added  to  the  m-  ot  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago — 
diicative  mood ;  as  11109,  pu^  (shall  or  willV.  that  ^the  manner  of  ibrmation  of  die 
In  addition  to  these  three  t^ses,  we  find,  nouns  and  veibe  have  such  a  ladtude  of 
by  BIr.  ZeiabergePs  Grammar,  that,  in  the  use,  that  there  needeth  litde  other  syntaxis 
Delaware,  the  sulijunctive  mood  has  only  in  the  language."  After  this  example 
a  pluperfect  in  the  active  and  passive  firom  the  Delaware,  we  shall  give  some 
TOices,  but  not  otherwise^ — (n)  Moodg.  parts  of  a  conjugation  fi^rar  the  Cherokee 
Tliese  have  generally  been  maae  conform-  Janffuage,  which  belongs  to  an  entirely 
able  to  the  corresponding  divisbns  in  our  dinerent  stock,  and  has  some  peculiarities 
own  language— 4ndicative,imperative,8ul>-  still  more  extraordinaiy  than  those  already 
jimetive,  ii&nitive,  with  the  participial  given  fiiom  other  languages.  Our  limits 
form.  In  the  Delaware,  Mr.  Zeisberger  vrill  not  allow  us  to  insert  a  whole  conju- 
has  also  civen  what  he  (or  his  translator)  Ration  of  the  verb,  in  its  various  modifica- 
calls  the  Joeai'rdatm  mood ;  as,  indicative,  tions  of  the  inanimate,  animate,  affirraa- 
n^da  (I  go) ;  local  rehitive,  ty<ua  (where  or  tive,  negative  and  other  forms.  We  shall 
whither  I  go).  Eliot,  in  the  BlasBachusetta  therefore  only  give  so  much  as  vnll  ex- 
language,  mokes  me  moods — indicative,  hiUt  the  personal  forms  or  transitions, 
imperstive,  optative,  subjunctive  or  suppo-  which  have  been  above  qpoken  oft 

AHOAI.AN,  to  love. 
PERSONAL  FORMS  (OR  TRANSITIONS)-^OSITIVE. 

Fmar  transition, 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present 

K'dahoatdl,  Ilov«thee  I  K'daboalohlMimmo,  I  low  yoa 

IFdiJMMk,  1  love  hiB  I  N'd«boalawak,  I  love  thna. 

PreUnte, 

K'dahoaleuMD,  I  loved  tfaaa  |  K^dahoatohbumnioap,  I  loved  yoa 

N'didKMdap,  liovvd him  I  N'dahoalapaimik,  IloTod  tham. 

Future. 

K'ddMMlcnidi,  IihaUorwflllovethee  |  K'daboalohhanimotak,  I  thall  or  wiU  love  voa 

NMilwaUuchtih,  I  ihaU  or  wiU  lovo  kirn  I  N'daboalawaktsli,  1  liiall  or  wiU  love  them. 

SUBJUNCnVB  MOOD. 
Pnsrent 

Ahoelaime,  if  or  when  I  love  thee  |  Aboaleqne,  iforwhealloveyoa 

Ahoohwhte,  if  or  when  1  love  him  I  Ahoalachtite^  if  or  when  I  love  than. 

Ahoelannup,  if  or  ivfaen  I  loved  thee  I  Ahoaleknp,  if  or  when  I  loved  yoa 

Aboelnchtq>,  iforwhnIlov«dhim  I  Ahoalacbtup,  if  or  when  I  lov«d  them. 

FkferfkL 

Ahoalanpenne,  if  or  when  I  had  loved  thee  I  Abodekpenne,  if  or  when  I  had  loved  m 

Ahoabchtuppamie,  if  or  when  I  had  loved  hSm     I  Ahoalatpaane,  if  or  when  I  had  loved  Umm. 

lytmt. 

,  ifor  when  I  diall  or  wfll  love  thee  |  Ahoaleqoeiflh,  if  or  when  I  shall  or  win  love  yo« 
I,  if  or  when  I  shall  or  wiU  love  {  Ahoalachthetsh,  if  or  when  I  shall  or  will  love 


h,  if  or 
Aboalachtetsh,  "* 
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SECOND  TRANBiTION. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

K'dfelMali,  thou  lorest  me  |  K'dalMMliiieeii,  thoa  loveit  as 

K'dahoala,  thou  lovest  bin  I  K'dshoalawak,  tkm  loirwt  tfaeou 

PrdarHe. 
K'daboalinep,  tboa  didst  loFe  me  ]  R'daboeliliheiiu>,  tboa  didst  lore  us 

K'dalioalap,  thou  didst  love  him  I  K'dahoalspaimik,  tboa  didst  love  tbem. 

K'daboaUtah.  thou  shalt  or  wUt  love  me  f  K'dahotliUwoatsh,  thou  shdt  or  wik  love  ns 

K'dahoalavchtsli,  tboa  shalt  or  wilt  love  Um         I  R'dabodawaktsh,  thoa  shalt  or  wilt  bve  tbe». 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 
AboeUl,  love  tboa  me  |  AboalineeD,  love  tbon  as. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Pre$enL 
Aboaliyamie,  if  or  when  thoa  loveit  me  I  Aboaliyenke,  if  or  when  thoa  lovest  as 

K'dahoalanne,  if  or  when  thoa  lovett  him  (  K'dahoalacfate,  if  or  when  tboa  lovest  them. 

Preterite* 
Aho&liyvmup,  if  or  when  thou  didst  love  me        I  Ahoefiyenkup^  if  or  when  tboa  didst  love  is 
Aboalannop,  if  or  when  thoa  didst  love  him  I  K'dnboalachtap,  if  or  when  thoa  didst  love  Acm. 

AhoeKyanpenne;  if  or  when  thoa  hadst  loved  me  |  Ahoafiyenkpanne,  if  or  when  thoa  hsbdst  loved  as 
AboahuBpanne,  if  or  when  tboii^  badst  bved  him     I  K'daboalaclitoppanne,   if  or  when   thoa  hadii 


loved  than. 
ISdmt. 


AboaUyenketsfa,  if  orwhen  thoa  shalt  or  wik  love 

as 
Aboalachtitetsh,  if  or  when  thoa  shalt  or  wih  love 


Ahoaliyannetsh,  if  or  when  tboa  shalt  or  wilt  love 

me 
Ahoalacbtetsh,  if  or  when  thou  shalt  or  wilt  love 


THntD  TRANarriON. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Eboalid,  he  who  loves  me  I  Ehoalqaeak,  he  who  loves  as 

Eboalat,  he  who  loves  him  I  IQioal^iek,  he  who  loves  yoa 

I  Ehoalquichtit,  he  who  loves  thea^ 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

N'dahoahiky  he  loves  me  |  Wdahoalgona,  be  loves  qs 

K'dahoahik,  he  loves  thee  I  Wdahoalgawa,  he  loves  voa 

W'dahoalawaU,  he  loves  him  |  Wdaboalawak,  be  loves  them. 

I^'dahoalnnep,  be  loved  me  I  WMahonlgnnap,  he  lovid  as 

K'da^MS^  '**••*"  '    '       • 

Wdahoalap,  he  loved  him 


K'dahoaliawap,  he  loved  yea 
I  WdahoalapaBmk;  he  loved  ih 


N'daboelanditsb,  heshallerwiffloveme  I  rt'daboalgonatsh,  he  shall  of  iHIl  love  os 

K'daboalaucfatsh,  he  ibaU  or  wiH  love  thee     . ,     I  W'dahoalntwatsh,  he  shall  or  will  love  yoo 
Wdahoalaocbtsh,  he  shaU  or  wiU  love  him  |  WdahoaSwaktsh,  be  shaU  or  win  love  ttiem 

SUSJUNCnVE  MOOD. 

Myt$emt* 
AboaKte,  if  orwhen  he  loves  me  1  Ahoalqaeoke,  if  or  when  be  loves  as 

Ahodquonne,  if  or  when  he  loves  thee  |  Aboalqueqae,  if  or  when  he  loves  yea 

Ahoalate,  if  or  when  he  loves  him  |  Abealachtite,  if  or  wh«Lhe  lovei  tbem. 
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PnUriU. 

Akoalitup,  ifor  when  he  loved  me  1  Aboakfieiiktip,  if  or  when  be  loved  us 

Ahoaliyonnup,  if  or  when  ho  loved  thee  I  Ahoelqaekup,  if  or  when  he  loved  nm 

Ahoalatop,  n  or  when  he  loved  him  |  Aheelachtitop,  if  or  when  he  bved  them. 

Phqpaftd. 
Ahoalitpanne,  if  or  when  he  had  loved  me  |  Aboalqiienkpenne,  if  or  when  he  had  loved  a» 

Ahoelnnpenne,  if  or  when  he  had  loved  thee         I  Ahoak|uekpaQne,  if  or  when  he  had  loved  you 
Ahoalitpannr,  if  or  when  he  had  loved  him  |  Ahoalachtiipanne,  if  or  when  he  had  loved  the|^ 

JFWure. 


Ahoaletsh,  if  or  when  ho  shall  or  will  love  me 
AboalqaonneCsh,  if  or  when  he  diall  or  will  love 

thee 
Ahoalechtetih,  if  or  when  he  ifaall  or  will  love 


Ahoalq«ienke«ihy  if  or  when  he  shall  or  will  loveos 
Ahoahjaeqaetib,  if  or  when  he  shall  or  will  love 

yott 
AhoalechUtetsh,  if  or  when  he  shaU  or  will  love 

them. 


FOURTH  TRANSITION, 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Pretend 

K'dahoalenneen,  we  love  thee  |  K*dahoalohnmmena»  we  love  yon 

N'dahoalawona,  we  love  him  i  N'dahoalowawuna,  we  love  them. 

•  Pr^erite* 

K'dahoalennenap,  we  loved  thee  |  K*daholohmnmwiapy  we  loved  yon 

N^dahoalawnnap,  we  loved  him  I  N'dahoalawawunap,  we  loved  them. 

Fuiun, 
K'dahoalohbenatsh,  we  shall  or  will  love  thee       I  K'dahoatohommenatsh,  we  shaU  or  will  love  jm 
N'dahoalawanatsh,  we  shall  or  will  love  him        I  N'dahoalawawunatsh,  we  shall  or  will  love  tbeok. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Prtient 

R'dahoalenk,  if  or  when  we  love  thee  I  Ahoaleque,  if  or  when  we  love  you 

Ahoalaaqoe,  if  or  when  we  love  him  I  Ahoalawooqoe,  if  or  when  we  love  tbem. 

PrtUrUe* 

Ahoalenkop,  if  or  when  we  loved  thee  I  Ahoalekup,  if  or  when  we  loved  jrou 

Ahoalaaknp,  if  or  when  we  loved  him  I  Ahoalawawonkup,  if  or  when  we  loved  them. 

Phq^td. 

K'dahoaleakpaane^  if  or  when  we  had  loved  thee  I  Ahoalekpaone,  if  or  when  we  had  loved  you 
Ahoalaakpaane,  i^or  when  we  had  loved  hon       I  Ahoalawnnbpaime,  if  or  when  we  had  loved  them. 

Ahoaleoquelsh,  if  or  when  we  shell  or  wiU  love  Ahoaleqoelih,  if  or  when  we  shaU  or  will  love 

thee  you 

Ahoalaw|iielsh,  if  or  when  we  shaU  or  wiU  kyve  Ahoalawooqnetsh,  if  or  when  we  shall  or  will  love 

him  them. 

^      FIFTH  TRANSITION. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PntoA, 

K'dahoalihhimo,  ye  love  me  I  K'dahoaBhhena,  ye  loveos 

K'dahoalanewo,  ye  love  him  I  K'dahoalawswak,  ye  love  them. 

K'dahoaKhhuiioap,  ye  loved  me  |  K'dahoaKhhenap,  ve  loved  ns 

K'dahoalanewoapy  ye  loved  lum  I  K'dahoalawapamAi  y9  loved  them. 

JFWure. 

K^dahoaHihimotsh,  ye  shall  or  will  love  me  I  R'dahoalifahenatsh,  ye  shall  or  wiUlove  ns 

K'dahoalaaewolsh,  ye  shall  or  wiD  love  him         I  K'dahoalawawiktsh,  ye  shall  or  will  love  them. 
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IBIPERATIVE  MOOD. 

Ahoalik,  love  you  ne  |  Akkaliooen,  love  yoa  at 

Ahoak),  Ipve  you  him  I  AboalaUun,  lore  you  them. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

Prt$tid, 

Ahoaliyeque,  if  or  wfaeo  ye  love  ne  I  AlioaHyeiike,  if  or  wlwn  ye  love  m 

Ahoeleqne,  if  or  whes  ye  love  hut  I  AhoelecfaUke,  if  or  wbea  ye  love  tt 

Prtterite* 

Alioaliyekop,  ifor  when  ye  loved  me  |  AboaKyenkop,  if  or  ivbeo  ye  loved  nt 

Ahoalachtup,  if  or  wImd  ye  loved  him 


I  Aboalacfatiyekap,  if  or  when  ye  loved  f 

iyenkpenne,  if 

or  whflo  ye  bad  loved  thamu 

ISttyre. 

Ahoaliyeoqnetah,  if  or  nvheo  ye  ahall  or  wiBkira 

Of 

AhoalachtiqiietA,  if  orwbes  ye  ^mU  orwfi  law 


Ahoaliyekpanne,  if  or  when  ye  had  loved  me        I  AhoaUyenkpanne,  if  or  vrhen  ye  had  loved  ua 
Ahoalekpaone,  if  or  when  ye  had  loved  him  I  Ahoalachlitpanne,  if 


Aboaljyequelah,  if  or  when  ye  ahaU  4fr  will  love 

me 
Ahoalaquetsh,  if  or  when  ye  ihall  or  will  love 

him 

^  ^  SIXTH  TRANarnON.  , 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Prt$eiiL 

N'dahoalgenowo,  they  love  me  I  N'dabealj^ehhena,  they  love  at 

K'dahoalraewoy  they  love  thee  I  K'dahealsehhimo,  they  love  you 

Wdahoalanewo,  they  love  him  ]  WdahoaUwswak,  thi^  love  theai. 

N'dahoalgenewoap,  they  did  love  me  |  N'dahoalfpehbenap,  they  did  love  at 

K'dahoaleenewoap,  they  did  love  thee  i  «••  i  .     ^  . . .  ^ . .  . . 

W'dahoa^eoewoap,  they  did  love  him 

N'dahoakenewotfh,  they  shatt  cr  will  love  me 


K'dahoa%ehfafanoap»  they  did  loVe  you 
WdahoalwwBpauitfE,  they  did  love  them. 


n'dahoalfenewotfB,  they  shaH  cr  wiU  love  me 
K'diihoalgeaewotsh,  or  Vdahoa^etsh,  they  shall 

or  will  love  tfaee 
Wdahoalaoewotih,  they  dmU  or  will  love  him 


N'dahoalgehhenatsh,  thoy  shall  or  will  love  na 
K'dahoa^eUiimotsh,  th^  shall  cr  will  love  yoe 

Wdahoalawawaktsh,  they  sbaD  or  wiD  love  thBm. 
SUBJUNCTIVE  AIOOD. 

Ahoalnke,  if  or  when  they  love  me  I  Ehoalqtteokey  if  or  when  they  Iowa  us 

AhoakfnooDe.  ifor  when  ttiey  love  tfaee  I  Ehoalqueqne.  if  or  when  they  love  you 

Eheafinda^iforwhia  they  love  him  |  EhMdadSe,  if  or  whia  they  love  them. 

Ehoalinkup,  if  or  when  they  loved  me  |  Ehoalqiwdmp,  if  or  whia  they  loved  us 

Ehoa^unllmu>,  if  or  when  they  loved  thee  1  Ehoalquekup,  if  or  when  they  loved  you 

Ehoalindup,  if  or  when  they  loved  him  |  EhodaAtilupy  if  or  when  they  lovedthmu. 

PtocrM. 

Ehoalfaikpaime,  if  or  when  they  had  loved  aae  |  Ehoalqoenkpauio,  if  or  when  they  had  loved  us 
Ehoakpioopanne.  if  or  when  they  had  loved  thee  I  Ehoalquekpaane,  if  or  when  they  had  loved  yoa 
EhoaKndpaane,  if  or  when  they  had  loved  him      |  Ehoalarhtitpanne,  if  or  when  diay  had  loved  dwrn. 


Fidwrt* 


Ehftarmketsh>  if  or  when  th^  shall  orwiH  love 

me 
Ehoahjuonnetsh,  if  orwhsa  they  shall  orwill  love 

thee 
Ehoalmdetsh,  if  or  whiD  they  shaH  or  will  love 


Ehoalqoenketsh,  iforwfaen  diey  shaB  or  wfli  love 

us 
Ehoalquequetsh,  iforwfaen  they  shall  or  wiD  love 

you 
EboalaohtitetA,  if  or  when  tfa^Aall  or  w9l  love 
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We  btve  remaiked  aboye,  that  the  Indian 
veil)  has  various  modifications  in  difierent 
dialects.  Those  of  the  Delaware  language 
have  been  sufficiently  explained  for  the 
purposes  of  a  general  view;  and  we  shall 
BOW  further  develope  this  curious  subject, 
by  esdnlnting  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  verb,  in  the  Cherokee,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, TMlakee  language,  which  belongs  to 
an  entirely  different  stock,  and  appears  not 
to  have  the  least  etymok>^ical  a^iity  with 
the  Delaware,  though  its  granimatical 
forms,  generaUy  qpeaking,  ere  nmilar.  In 
the  coiirae  of  our  remarks,  we  shall  oeca- 
ak>nally  advert  to  some  of  these  points  of 
resemblance,  as  well  as  to  the  dif^nce 
between  the  two. — (a)  Mmben.  One  of 
Sthe  peculiarities  wluch  first  strikes  us,  is^ 
that,  besides  the  sin^ar  and  two  plurals, 
which  are  found  m  the  Delaware,  the 
Cherokee  has  also  a  proper  dud  number, 
both  in  its  verbs  and  its  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns. This  dual  is  again  subdivided,  in 
its  first  person,  into  two  distinct  forms; 
the  first  of  which  is  used  when  one  of  two 
perrons  speaks  to  the  other,  and  says,  for 
example,  fVe  two  (L  e.  thou  and  I),  mil  do 
such  a  thing;  the  second  form  is  used 
when  one  cm  two  persons  speaks  0/  the 
other  to  a  third  person,  and  says,  Wt  two 
(i.  e.  he  and  I)  tM do  such  a  tning^  for 
example,  mahffkok  (we  two  [L  e.  thou 
and  Ij  are  ^ng  it);  atwtiahgm  (we  two 

SL  e.  ne  ami  I]  are  tying  it)*    So  in  the 
lual  of  the  nouns  and  pronouns-Hfcmdai^ 

*  In  writing  the  Cherokee  worda.  in  these  ez- 
amplef ,  we  are  oUi^d  to  express  the  sounds  by 
the  best  aporoximauons  that  our  Eln^ish  alphabet 
affords.  Tne  true  sounds  cannot,  m  every  in- 
stance,  be  perfectly  expressed  by  any  other  than 
the  nattonSLl  tyllalne  alphabet^  if  we  maysocall  it, 
which  was  invented  by  a  native  Cherokee,  Guest, 
who  was  unacquainted  with  anv  other  lanfuage 
than  his  own,  but  has  analjoedtnat  like  a  philoso- 
pher, and  has  devised  an  mgeaious  set  of  charac- 
ters to  denote  all  its  elementary  siNinds,  which  he 
has  reduced  to  85,  and  has  denoted  by  that  num- 
ber  of  syllabic  chsracters.  We  cannot  employ 
this  native  alphabet  here,  as  it  would  be  wholly 
munteUigible  without  a  rood  deal  of  study.  To 
express  the  noso/,  whidi  is  so  conunoa  in  the 
language,  we  have  used  the  character  u;  but 
the  reader  should  be  apprized,  that  the  live 
sound  is  more  like  the  French  nasal  tm;  like  fin 
in  the  first  stable  of  our  words  mteU,  hunger,  as 
heard  the  instant  before  the  tongue  tou^es  the 
roof  of  the  mouth.  The  short  ft  is  to  be  sounded, 
as  in  but,  mut,  &c.  Hie  oio  is  to  be  sounded  as 
in  Engfish.  The  other  vowels  are  to  have  the 
foreign  or  Italian  sound,  as  in  far,  there, 
maekine,  note,  rule;  and  the  consonants  as  in 
Eaghsh  and  its  kindred  languages.  In  writmg 
this  language  with  our  alpha&t,  the  g  and  k  are 
often  uwd  promisciMNisly ;  as  are  also  the  daxidt. 
The  double  consonant  il  is  also  often  employed 
where  the  sound  is  more  correctly  represented 
bjtl. 


tujom  fiither  (L  e.  of  thee  and  meh  awkt- 
mtauiuj  our  father  (i.  e.  of  him  and  me.V~ 
(6)  Plundhed  or  Mdtiplicaiwe  Fomu  We 
mean  by  this  denomination  a  form  which 
indicates,  that  the  action  expressed  by  the 
verb  is  predicated  of  more  than  one  ob- 
ject, or  that  the  object  of  the  verb  is  un- 
derstood in  the  plural  number.  This  mod- 
ificatioD  is  efiected  through  all  the  tenses 
and  numbers  of  the  verb,  by  means  of  the 
common  plural  prefixes,  t,  te,ti;  fbi  ex- 
ample,  katiiaw'ti  (I  use  a  spoon) ;  tekati- 
fflwrn  (I  use  spoons);  tsigawwaii  (I  see  [a 
thing]);  «f^fati«iwh* (I see  jthingsl); tm- 
itgiiieat  [thinjj]);  frfwtwt  (leat[tliing8]), 
&c— {c)  HabSual  or  reriodkal  Farm. 
Tliis  is  a  fi>rm  or  conjugatiiHi,  which  ex- 
presses the  being  in  the  habit  or  custom 
of  doin|f  an  act^  or  the  doing  of  it  regular- 
ly, periodically,  &c ;  for  exampl^  the 
common  form  of  the  verb  tsikevu  means 
Ihvt  him;  but,  m  the  hMtucS  form  or 
mode,  it  is  tatfuyusaw  (I  k>ve  him  habitu- 
ally, or,  am  in  the  habit  of  k>ving  him); 
aj^,  rcHmhOf  in  the  common  form, 
means  /(ie,  or  am  tying  (it);  but  galwwi- 
httw-i  means  I  tU  JutbiiuaBy,  Sec  Ths 
form  appears  to  cotrespond  to  what  Bfr. 
Zeisberger,  in  the  Dekware,  calls  the  con- 
tinuou»  form.— (rf)  ComugoHom.  These 
have  not  yet  heea  sufficiently  investigated 
to  fbmish  us  with  a  satisftctoiy  daanfica- 
tion.  Some  have  made  them  six  in  num- 
hear, — U)  Moods.  These  have  been  de- 
sciibeaasfive  in  number,  coiTeq[)onding 
to  our  indicative,  imperative,  subjunctive, 
potential  (reUuinff  simply  to  power  or 
abUi^)  and  infimtive ;  to  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  same  writers,  may  be  added 
a  sixth,  denoting  liberty  to  ^  (mad;  but 
this  clasofieation  is  not  yet  sufficiently  es- 
tablished.—(/)  TViuu.  An  exact  arrange- 
ment of  the  tenses,  as  vrell  as  the  moMS, 
is  still  wanting.  Besides  the  three  gene- 
ral divisions  of  present,  past  aiid  future, 
the  Cherokee  has  several  subdiviaons  of 
time ;  bm  these  subdivisions  have  not  yet 
been  settled  with  much  exactness,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  compere  diem  with  the  Eu- 
ropean verb.  The  perfect  or  past  tense, 
however,  has  a  veiy  remarkable  subdi- 
vision into  two  forms,  which  may,  proper- 
ly enough,  be  called  two  perfects,  TTiey 
are  usedf  not  to  mark  a  difference  in  time, 
but  one  of  them  indicates,  that  the  person 
speaking  was  present,  or  an  eye-wimess, 
or  conscious  of  the  fact  which  he  relates  to 
have  taken  place ;  and  the  other,  that  he 
was  absent,  or  not  conscious,  but  has 
learned  it  since  bv  infermation,  discoveiy, 
&c.  They  might  be  denoininated  the 
absenJtUd  and  praeniial  perfect,  or,  to  avoid 
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the  double  ngoification  of  the  word  jnts- 
entj  we  mi^t  call  them  simplj  the  perfect 
and  the  ab$ent  perftet  The  former  ends 
in  the  nasal  u,  and  the  latter  in  ^  or  ^ 
Examples:  peifect,  vMu  (he  killed  him) 
— speidung  of  a  killing  when  the  q)eaker 
was  present,  or  conscious  of  the  ftct;  ab- 


sent perfect,  n-Wf  (he  kinedfaim>-4qpeak- 
ing  of  a  kilUnff  when  the  speaker  was  ab- 
sent In  the  folio  wing  conjugation  of  the 
present  tense  of  a  Cherokee  yecbi  we  an 
obliffed  to  confine  ourselves^  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Delaware  exaiiq>le,  to  the 
form: 


Cw^vgatum  qf  ike  Pre$eni  hu^caike  of  a  Cherokee  Fefh. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PreietdTmee. 

VXUTSR  OXITDXR  ',  TRS  OBJXCT  OF  TBS  TXRB  BXtVA  IS  TRM  ftireQLAa  VOHBCm. 


Singular, 

1  pemn.  Gal^ibay  I  un  tyiDg  it 

2  *        "  '    "       '  * 

l\    .      .  . 

DmaL 
Inaljuha.  tbouuidlaretyiiigit 
Awftaliftka,  lie  and  I  m  tying  it 
lauljiiha,  ye  two  are  tying  it. 


i  pernm.  Uai^ibay  i  am  tyiDg  it 
I    do.      Halidba,  thou  art  tying  it 
\  (;ire«  •)KahT|nha,  be  it  tying  it 
\  (ofrt.)    GaUsiha,  be  is  tying  it. 


l&;2.t 
2. 


l&2.t 
t. 


Pbtral, 
Italoihay^ye  and  I  are  triag  it 


Awtsal]nba,  tbey  and 


Itsaloiaay  ye  aed  I  are  tyiag  it 
St  (pr.)  Tanalaiba,  tbey  and  I  are  t^ 
S  (abs.)  AnalQihai  tbey  and  I  are  tyu^ 


*P^'^ 


tying  a. 


1. 
3. 
9. 


RSOTEB,  Dt7AL  AND  PLURAL  ;  TBX  OBJXCT  PLURAL. 

SingwUtr. 
Iwm  iy  ^ 

tbou  act  taring  ibete  thingi 


TegaHdba,  I  tm  tying  tbeee  tbingi 
TeSaloiba,  tbou  act  taring  ibetethingi 
Tetnhlfliha;  be  is  t^i^  tbese  thiqgs. 


Dual, 


1  &  2.     Tenalgiba,  tbou  and  I  are  tying  these 

things 
1  &  3.      TawstsJ  jdba,  be  and  I  are  tymg  tbese 

things 
2.  Testaljubay  ye  are  tying  tbese  tbiqgs. 


PturaL 
1  d&  2.     TetalnOia,  ve  and  I  are  tyii^  ibaM 

1&3.  Tawtsatlgiha,  &ey  and  I  are  tying  tbs* 

2.  Tetsal^ilMt,  ye  are  tyiag  Iben 

9  (pr.)  Tetanutita,  tbey  are  tying  ibsB 

3  (oAt.)  DanalfOia,  tbey  are  tyiag  Uieau 


TRX  FIRST  PXR80X  StHOOLAR,  OBJXCTITX. 


t. 

2. 


Si^gular,^ 

Skwaloiba,  thoa  art  tying  na 
TakwaJoihay  be  is  tying  me 
Akwal^ba,  be  is  tying  me. 

Dual. 
Sklnalsiba,  ye  two  are  tying  me. 


PimraL 


im 


kiralmha,  y9  are  tying  me 
Iikwujnin,  tbey  are  tyu^i 


Skit 
)   GhelEwalsiba,  they  are  ty^g  aw. 


FIRST  AXD  tXCOKD  PXRSOVS  D17AL,  OB/XCTtTX. 


Singular. 
Plural, 


ColUcHxm.l 
3  (or.)    TikltialQiha, 
3  lab*.)  Obialsiita, 
3  (pr.)   Keklkial^iha, 
3(a^«.J  Qeginalgiba, 


Ditnbutioe.\ 

TetlklnalQiba; 
Tegtoalsibay 
Tekeklnals%a, 
Tegeglnaliiha, 


He  is  tying  thee  and  bm 
He  is  tying  thee  and  me. 
Tbey  are  tying  thee  and  i 
Tbey  are  tying  thee  and  i 


^  We  use  the  term  |»reMiie  to  denote  the  e^»ectatioB  and  inteotioa,  on  the  part  of  the  speakar,  iMtt 
the  present  person  sboold  bear.  The  form  styled  t^kttnt  is  osed  when  the  speaker  has  ao  snch  ia- 
tmtion,  or  is  indifiereat  respecting  it. 

1 1  aad  2  perKms  >  1  and  3  persons.  This  is.  periwps,  a  proper  distinction  between  those  two 
Ibnns  in  the  dual  and  pbiral,  eiuer  of  which  would  be  expressed  by  the  first  person  m  Enghab. 

X  The  dual  and  phiral  of  the  third  person  are  always  the  same.    Where  the  doal  and  pfaval  nam- ' 
bers  are  given  separatel  v,  in  the  other  persons,  we  have  onutted  the  dual  of  the  third  person,  because 
it  idways  accords  with  the  plural. 

^  Where  a  person  is  wanting,  it  will  be  seen  plainly  to  resuh  fimn  the  nature  of  tbe  case,  as  die 
first  pefson  in  this  instance. 

J  Collective;  Dbtributive.  Collecthre,  ^OliMi^vifta  (be  tie?  us  two  together).  Distributive,  l(<£K- 
^iha  (he  ties  us  two  leparately).  This  distinetioo  relates  to  the  object  of  die  action,  and  raoa 
througfaoot  the  dual  and  plural  numbers  of  aH  the  persons.  The  two  fixins,  however,  are  not  both  ia 
common  use  with  every  veib  ;  but  the  one  or  the  other,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  action  relalM 
to  objects,  collectively  or  separately  considered. 
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FIRST  ARD  THIRD  PIRfOVt  DOAL,  ORTXCTITB. 


ColUetwe, 

SUurnlar.  2.  Skluatsiha. 

3  (pr.)   Tawkinali^, 
3  (a^«.)  Awglaalsilia, 

Dual,         2.  Skinalsfiha, 

P^KTo/.       2.  SkijiJiiifaa, 

3 


(vr,)    KakIkial|nlKL, 
(abs.)  Gaglbalaiha, 


DittrihtOwe. 

Te8klEiia]aiha|. 
Tetawkinalimia,  ) 
Te8W(;;|iuasiha,    $ 

Teskinalgtha, 

Teskiyals'iln, 
TekawkloaJglha, ) 
Tegawglnalgiha, ) 


Thou  art  iyvag  him  and  me 
He  is  tying  bim  and  me 

Ye  two  are  tjmg  him  and  me, 
Te  are  tying  him  and  me 
Tbey  are  tying  him  and  me. 


In  the  same  analogy,  there  are  distinct 
forms  for  the  £ngli£  expressioiifl^  *^  he  is 
tying  you  and  me,^  ^  they  are  tying  you 
and  me,"  **  thou  art  tying  them  and  me," 
^he  is  tying  them  and  me,"  *<ye  are  nring 
them  and  me,"  *<they  are,"  iic;  "I  am 
^ing  thee,"  ''he  is,"  ho^  ^he  and  I,  they 
and  I,  they  are^  &c. ;  "I  am  Wing 
you  two,"  **he  is,"  &c^  "  they  are."  &c ; 
''I  am  tying  you. (all,  in  the  plural),  he  is, 
we  are,  they  are,"  &c. 

Mverbs,  PrepasUioni,  Cor^jxincHons,  Jn^ 
ierJKiiont.  These  parts  of  speech  require 
no  particular  remarks.  According  to 
some  writers,  all  of  them  are  to  be  found, 
as  distinct  ports  of  speech,  in  the  Indian 
languages.  But  others,  on  the  contrai^, 
affirm  Uiat  some  of  them  are  wanting  m 
particular  dialects  ;  as,  for  example,  it  is 
said  that  the  Cherokee  has  no  jntpon- 
Hans  ;  though  they  are  to  be  foimd  in  the 
Delaware^-^e  conclude  this  article, 
which  the  novelty  of  the  subject  has 
led  us  10  extend  beyond  our  original 
plan,  with  a  few  miscellaneous  remarics 
on  me  Cherokee  language.  The  name 
of  this  nation,  we  woind  observe,  is 
Tf(daki  (pronounced  nearly  like  Tndlakee\ 
the  last  pliable  of  which  Is  often  written 
gi;  the  sound  of  this  final  syllable  being 
neither  exactly  otu*  k  nor  g*,  but  an  inter- 
mediate sound  between  those  twa  The 
English  name  Ckeroktt^  it  is  supposed, 
was  originally  taken  firom  one  of  the  dia- 
lects in  which  the  sound  of  r  occurs, 
J^Kuraki  or  Tntrraku.  This  name  is  believ- 
ed not  to  be  significant ;  but^  if  originally 
80,  the  signification  ctf  it  is  now  lost 
Some  names  of  places  amonff  diem  have 
been  much  more  changed  than  this 
national  name,  by  oar  English  orthogni- 
pfa^;  as  Chattahow^  fit>m  TtakAutn 
(which  may  have  been  a  Creek  name)^ 
Cooieumtee  firom  Kutuwdiyi;  TeUico 
fiom  IvHaua  ;  HiMower  firom  BawOf 
pronoimeea  Eetaw<£f  &c.  Among  the 
words  of  relationship,  brother,  nster,  &C., 
we  find  some  terms  that  have  a  difierent 
signification/uM^rding  as  they  are  used  by  a 
man  or  woman.  Example:  die  word  ung- 
hUtiUff  oied  by  women,  signifies  my  Invther ; 


but  used  by  men,  it  means  my  $igter ;  and 
the  women  exclusively  use  unt^ung  for 
my  sister.  It  is  said  that  this  language 
has  no  relative  pronouiL  Like  the  &dian 
languages  in  general,  it  is  highly  com- 
pound^ or,  as  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  first  very 
happily  denominated  this  class,  polysyrir- 
mhc.  There  are,  as  we  should  naturally 
expect,  therefore,  but  few  monosvilables ; 
some  say,  only  fifteen  in  the  whole,  which 
are  all  inteijections  and  adverbs,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  thie  monosyllable  no, 
which  is  sometimes  a  pronoun  and  some- 
times an  adverb.  Of  its  polysynthetic 
character  wo  are  able  to  give  one  veiy  re- 
markable example,  in  a  stngU  word,  which, 
for  perspicuitv's  sake,  we  have  separated 
into  its  syllables ;  viz.  fFirm-tau/'Urg^^ 
na4i'Skau/'lung4a-nmiMM4i^'ti-se-sH; 
which  may  be  thus  rendered — ^^They- 
will-bv-that-time-have-neariy-done-graut- 
ing-[mvors]  fix>m-a-distance-to-thee-and- 
to-me."  It  is  said  that  the  expression  *<  / 
ought  to  tie  thee  or  him"  cannot  be  tranS- 
]a£d  into  Cherokee ;  and  that  the  nearest 
approach  they  can  make  to  it  is,  by  a  cir- 
cumlocution, which  means,  ^'it  woidd  be 
right  fi>r  me  to  tie,  or  it  would  be 
wrong  for  me  not  to  tie,"  ^&c.  It  is  also  a 
feature  of  this  language,  that  all  its  words 
end  with  a  vouod  sound ;  and  this  has 
enabled  the '  philosopher'  Guest  to  reduce 
its  elementaiy  syUables  to  so smalla  niun- 
ber  as  eighty-five,  and  to  adopt  a  syUMc 
alphabet  Then:  neighbors,  the  Choctaws 
(more  properly  Chahltdhs),  having  a  lan- 
gua^  which  is  wholly  difierent  in  this 
particular,  have  not  be^  able  to  adopt  a 
similar  alphabet — ^But  we  are  admonish- 
ed that  our  limits  forbid  any  further  de- 
tails; and  we  only  add,  that  this  very 
general  survey  of  these  curiously  con- 
structed lan^ua^^^'will  convince  eveiy 
reader,"  as  is  lusdy  reroariced  by  our 
American  philologist,  Mr«  Du  Ponceau, 
**  that  a  consider^e  degree  of  art  an<} 
method  has  presided  over  their  formation. 
Wliether  this  astonishing  fact  (he  adds) 
is  to  be  considered  asaproof— asmany  are 
incfined  to  believe— that  this  continent  was 
ibrmeriy  inhabited  by  a  civilized  race  of 
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men,  or  whether  it  is  not  more  natifinl  to 
Buppoee,  that  the  Ahnkhty  Creator  has  en- 
dowed mankind  with  a  natuFsl  logic, 
which  leads  them,  as  it  were,  by  instinct, 
to  such  methods  in  the  formation  of  their 
idioms  as  are  beet  calculated  to  fhcilitate 
their  use,  I  shall  not  at  present  inquire.  I 
do  not,  however,  hesitate  to  say,  that  the 
bias  of  my  mind  is  in  fiivor  of  the  latter  sup- 
position, because  no  language  has  yet 
been  discovered,  either  among  savage  or 
polished  nations,  which  was  not  governed 
t>y  rules  and  principles  which  nature  alone 
could  dictate,  and  human  science  never 
could  have  imagined." — ^For  furtlier  in- 
formation on  this  novel  and  curious  sub- 
ject, we  refer  our  readeis  to  the  following  as 
the  most  important  works :  HUloncal  cmd 
LiUranf  Tranaactions  of  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Sociehf  (vol  i,  8vo.,  Philadel- 
phia,* 1819;)  in  which  the  reader  >vil]  find 
the  correspondence  of  MrJ)u  Ponceau  and 
Mr.  Heckewelder,  and  also  a  copious  list 
of  manuscript  granunais,  dictionaries  and 
othi^  works  on  the  Indian  languages) ; 
Eliot's  Orommar  of  <^  MassadmsetU  Jn- 
dian  £dm^uag^m&t  printed  in  1666,  Cam- 
tmdge.  New  England,  end  reprinted  in 
182^  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, in  their  Collections;  Edwahls's 
Obeervatiom  on  (he  Language  of  the 
Muhhekanneew  TMohefan]  hutians,  first 
published  in  17a8,  and  reprinted  by  the 
same  society  in  their  Uollections  for 
1833;  Zeisbergei's  Grammar  qf  the  Dei- 
aware  or  LenApe  Language,  translated  by 
Mr.  Du  Ponceau,  and  published  by  the 


Amencan  I'hilosophical  Sodety,  in  €bar 
Transactions^  voL  ui — the  most  impottmt 
of  all  the  recentpublicationa,  to  me  stu- 
dent ;  and  the  Cherokee  Phtsmx,  a  newv- 
paper  now  edited  and  printed  by  nathnev 
of  that  nation,  in  their  own  and  the  Eng- 
lish languages.  We  subjoin,  from  that 
paper,  me  curious  syUabic  aJphBibet^  in- 
vented by  Guest,  the  nadve  Cherokee  to 
whom  we  have  before  alluded.  For  the 
use  of  the  types,  which  have  been  oblig- 
ingly furnished  by  the  finmders,  Messra; 
Greele  &;  Willis,  of  Boston,  we  acknowl- 
edge our  obligations  to  the  American  Mxs- 
sionaiy  Society,  under  whose  directions 
they  were  made.  The  letters  of  the 
English  syllables,  affixed  to  each  Chero- 
kee character,  are  to  be  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  the  following  rules :— The 
vowels  have  the  following  sounds :  a,  as  « 
iafaiher,  or  short,  as  a  in  Hwd  ;  e  as  a  in 
hdey  or  short,  as  e  in  net ;  ^  as  t  in  piqwt, 
or  short,  ob  i'm  pit,;  o,  asotrin  taae^ 
or  short,  as  o  in  not  ,*  u,  as  oo  in  fotd,  or 
short,  as  tt  in  fiiXL  To  these  add  u,  as  « 
in  hut  made  nasal,  neariv  as  if  followed  by 
the  French  nasal  n.  iTlie  consonants  ara 
used  as  follows :  d  represents  neariy  the 
same  sound  as  in  Ei^iisb,  but  approxi- 
mating to  that  of  i  ;g  neariy  the  same  as 
its  haird  sound  in  English,  but  ^proxi- 
mating  to  k;  h, h,^ m,n, gy $,  <,w,  as  in 
English.  The  letter  9,  as  in  English,  is 
invariably  followed  by  ti,  with  the  sauM 
power,  eouivalent  to  Air.  The  sounds 
of  the  otner  English  ccmsonants  never 
occur. 
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The  circumstance  of  the  alphabet  being 
syllalnc,  and  the  number  or  syllables  so 
small,  is  the  greatest  reason  why  the  task 
of  learning  to  read  the  Cherokee  language 
is  so  vasdy  earner  than  that  of  learning  to 
read  English.    An  active  Cherokee  boy 


may  learn  to  rend  his  own  language  in  a 
day ;  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  days 
are  ordinarily  requisite.  To  read  is  only  to 
repeat  successively  the  names  of  the  sev- 
eral letters;  when  a  boy  has  leuned  his 
alphabet,  hepm  read  hm  language. 
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VALUABLE  WORKS. 


HAVE  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  THE  FOLLOWING 


L  PRIVATE  MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE,  from  the 
French  of  M.  F^uyblet  dk  Bourrienne,  Priyate  SecreUry  to  the  Emperor. 
Id  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  potilion  in  regard  to  his  present  subject,  solely  enjoyed 
bT  MT.  de  Bourrienne^iis  literary  accomplishments  and  moral  qualifications,  have  already 
obtained  for  these  memoirs  the  first  rank  in  contemporary  and  authentic  history,  ik 
France,  where  they  had  been  for  years  eaq>ected  with  anxiety,  and  where,  since  the  re« 
volution,  no  work  connected  with  that  period  or  its  consequent  events  has  created  so 
great  a  sensation,  the  volumes  of  Bourrienne  have,  from  the  first,  been  accepted  as  the 
only  trustworthy  exhibition  of  th%  private  life  and  political  principles  of  Napoleon. 

**  We  know  from  the  best  political  authority  now  living  in  England,  that  the  writer's 
accounts  are  perfectly  corroborated  by  faQ||." — JUl.  Gaz. 

II.  ANNALS  pf  the  PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGNS.  By  the  Author  of 
Ctbjl  Thornton.  In  S  vols.  12mo.  ^Ith  plates. 

la  REPORTS  on  LOCOMOTIVE  and  FIXED  ENGINES.  By  J. 
Stephenson  and  J.  Walker,  Civil  Engineers.  With  an  Account  of  the  Li- 
▼erpool  and  Manchester  Rail  Road,  by  H.  Booth.  In  8vo.  with  plates. 

IV.  NOTES  on  ITALY,  during  the  years  1829-30.  By  Rembrandt 
Peale.  In  1  vol.  Bvo. 

<<This  artist  will  gratify  all  reasonable  expectation;  he  is  neither  ostentatious,  nor 
dogmatical,  nor  too  minute ;  he  is  not  a  partisan  nor  a  carper ;  he  admires  without  ser- 
vility, he  criticises  without  malevolence;  his  frankness  and  g^od  humour  give  an  agree- 
able colour  and  effect  to  all  his  decisions,  and  the  object  of  them ;  his  book  leaves  a  use- 
ful general  idea  of  the  names,  works,  and  deserts  ofthe  great  masters ;  it  is  an  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining  index.*' — Mu,  Oaz. 

'*  We  have  made  a  copious  extract  in  preceding  columns  from  this  interesting  work 
of  our  countryman,  Rembrandt  Peale,  recently  published.  It  has  received  high  com- 
mendation from  respectable  sourc^,  which  is  justified  by  the  portions  we  have  seen  ex- 
tracted."— Commercial  AtherHtr, 

V.  COUNT  ROBERT  of  PARIS,  a  Romance  of  the  Lower  Empire.  By 
the  Author  of  Waverley.  In  2  vols.  12mo.  Nearly  ready, 

VL  FRAGMENTS  of  VOYAGES  and  TRAVELS,  including  ANEC- 
DOTES of  NAVAL  LIFE;  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Young  Persons. 
By  Basil  Hall,  Capt.  R.  N.  In  d  vols,  royal  l8mo.  Nearly  ready, 

**  His  Volumes  consist  of  a  melange  of  autobiography,  naval  anecdotes,  and  sketches  of 
a  somewhat  discursive  nature,  which  we  have  felt  much  pleasure  in  perushig." 

«•  The  title  page  to  these  volumes  indicates  their  being  cliiefly  intended  for  young 
persons,  but  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  race  of  gTmy  beards  wiU  be  among  the  least 
numerous  of  the  readers  af  •  midshipmen's  pranks  and  the  humours  of  the  green  room.* 
To  US  the  following  is  irresistible.'' — Lit.  Gaz. 

VIL  SONGS  of  the  AFFECTIONS.  By  Mrs.  Hemahs.    Royal  18mo. 

VIIL  DESTINY,  or  the  CHIEF'S  DAUGHTER.  By  the  Xuthor  of 
** Marriage,"  and  "The  Inberitakoe."  In  2  vols.  12mo. 

*<8he  unites  the  perfect  purity  and  moral  elevation  of  mind  visible  in  all  Miss  Baillie's 
delightful  works,  with  much  of^  the  same  caustic  vigour  of  satire  that  has  made  Miss 
Bdgeworth's  pen  almost  as  fearful  as  fascinating."— UtodbMMT*  Migaxine, 

**  There  remains  behind,  not  only  a  Itive  harvest,  but  labourers  capable  of  gathering 
it  in.  More  than  one  writer  has  of  late  displayed  talents  of  this  description,  and  if  the 
present  author,  himself  a  phantom,  may  be  permitted  to  distinguish  a  brother,  or  per- 
haps a  sister  shadow,  he  would  mention,  in  particular,  the  author  of  the  very  lively 
work  entitled  •  Marriage.'  *'^Conehieien  of'*  Talet  of  My  Lantil^rd,** 

IX.  VOYAGES  and  ADVENTURES  of  Ae  COMPANIONS  of  COLUM- 
BUS. By  Washingtoit  Irving,  Author  of  the  Life  of  Columbus,  &c.  1  vol.  8vo. 

**  Of  the  main  woA  we  may  repeat  that  it  possesses  the  rahie  of  important  history  and 
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the  TDagnettsm  of  romantic  Mlvefiture.  It  tuttaini  in  erery  respect  the  repuiatioii  of  Ir- 
ving," <*  l^e  may  hope  that  the  gifted  author  will  treat  in  like  manner  the  enlerpriaea 
and  exploits  of  Pizarro  and  Cones;  and  thus  complete  a  series  of  elegant ledtala,  which 
will  contribute  to  the  especial  gratification  of  Americans,  and  form  an  imperishable  fund 
of  delightfiil  instruction  for  all  ages  and  countries." — ^A*a/.  Gaz,        • 

*<  As  he  leads  us  fronk  one  savage  tribe  to  anoCher,  as  he  paints  successive  scenes  of  he- 
roism, perseverance,  ai^  self-denial,  as  he  wanders  among  the  magnificent  scenes  of  na- 
ture, as  he  relates  with  scrupulous  fidelity  the  errors,  and  the  crimes,  eYen  of  those  whose 
lives  are  for  the  most  part  marked  with  traits  to  command  admiration,  and  perhafM  esteem 
^-every  where  we  find  him  the  same  undeviating,  bat  beautiful  moralist,  gathering  from 
every  incident  some  lesson  to  present  in  striking  language  to  the  reason  and  the  heart." — 
Jbn.  Quarterly  Revierw, 

X.  A  CHRONICLE  of  ihe  CONQUEST  of  GRENADA.  By  Waswkg- 
TON  laviNo,  Esq.  In  £  vols. 

**  On  the  whole,  this  work  will  sustain  the  high  fame  of  Washington  Irving.    It  fills  a 

blank  in  the  historical  library  which  ought  not  to  have  remained  so  long  a  blank.  Thelsn- 

guage  throughout  is  at  once  chaste  and  animated ;  and  the  narrative  may  be  said,  like 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  to  present  one  4ong gallery  of  Rplendid  pictures." — Lond,  LU.  On. 

New  Editions  of  the  following  works  by  the  same  Author. 

The  SKETCH  BOOK,  2  vols.  12mo. 

KNICKERBOCKER'S  HISTORY  of*NEW  YORK,  2  vols, 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL,  2  vols.  12mo. 

TALES  of  a  TRAVELLER,  2  volsr  12mo. 

XI.  A  TREATISE  on  the  CULTURE  of  the  SUGARCANE,  with  Prac- 
tical Directions  for  the  MANUFACTURE  of  its  PRODUCTS.  By  a  R. 
Porter,  Esq.  In  8vo.  with  plates. 

Xn.  CABINET  OF  HISTORY. 
Vols.  1,2,  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND.  Bj  Sir  Walter  Soorr. 

S.  HISTORY  of  ENGL  AND.   By  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Vol.  L 

4.  OUTLINES  of  HISTORY. 

5.  HISTORY  of  the  NETHERLANDS.  By  J.  C.  Grattan. 

^j7^  HISTORY  of  FRANCE.  By  Eyre  Evans  Crowe,  2  vols.  JViwir^ 
ready. 
8.  HIST6RY  of  ENGLAND.  By  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Vol.  H. 
Nearly  ready, 

Xni.  CABINET  LIBRARY. 

Vol.  1.  The  MARQUIS  of  LONDONDERRY'S  NARRATIVE  of  thcLATB 
WAR  in  GERMANY  and  FRANCE. 

«*No  histtny  of  the  etents  to  whick  it  relates  can  be  correct  without  reference  to  its 
•tatements." — Literary  Guzette. 

••  The  events  detailed  in  this  volume  cannot  fail  to  excite  an  intense  interctt.** — JhMm 
LUerary  Oazette. 

*•  The  only  connected  and  well  authenticated  account  we  have  of  thi  tpiTit-rtirrhig 
scenes  which  oreceded  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  It  introduces  us  ijito  the  cabinet*  and  pre- 
sence of  the  allied  monarchs.  We  observe  the  secret  policy  of  each  indiTidual ;  we  see  the 
course  pursued  by  the  wily  Bemadotte,  the  temporizing  Mettemich,  and  the  snibitious 
Alexander.  The  work  deserves  a  place  in  every  historical  Kbrery." — Olobe. 
2.  JOURNAL  of  a  NATURALIST.  Nearly  ready. 
■  Plants,  trees,  and  stones,  we  note ; 
Birds,  insects,  beasts,  and  rural  things. 

«  We  agun  most  strongly  recommend  this  little  unpretending  volume  to  the  attention  of 
every  lover  of  nature,  and  more  particularly  of  our  country  readers.  It  will  induce  ihem^ 
we  are  sure,  to  examine  more  closely  than  they  4iave  been  aoeustomedto  do,  into  the  ob- 
jecu  of  animated  nature,  and  such  examination  will  prove  one  of  the  most  innooent  and 
the  most  satisfiictory  sources  of  gratification  and  amusement.  It  is  a  book  that  ought  to  fiad 
its  way  into  eveiy  rural  drawing  room  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  that  may  safely  be  placed 
in  every  lady's  boudoir,  be  her  rank  and  station  in  life  what  they  may.'*— Qtiarter^r  Mt9. 
No.  LXXVIII. 

<»  We  tlunk  there  are  few  readers  who  will  not  be  delighted,  (we  are  certaiii  all  will  be 
inttracted,)  by  the  *  Journal  of  a  Naturalist.' " — Monthly  Beview. 

*•  This  is  a  most  delightful  book  on  the  most  delightful  of  all  studies.  We  are  acquainted 
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with  no  preriout  work  which  bean  wy  resemblance  to  this,  except  <  White's  History  of 
Selbome,*  the  most  fascinating  piece  of  rural  writing  and  sound  English  philosophy  that 
crer  issued  from  the  press.*' — Mtetutum, 

**  The  author  of  the  charming  Tolume  before  us  has  produced  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing Tolumes  we  remember  to  have  seen  for  a  longtime." — J^em  Mosnkty  Mag,  June,  1829. 
3.  MILITARY  MEMOIRS  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON.     By 
Captain  Motle  Shsrbr.  Nearly  ready. 

XIV.  A  DISCOURSE  on  the  REVOLUTIONS  of  the  SURFACE  of  the 
GLOBE  and  the  Changes  thereby  produced  in  the  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 
By  Baron  G.  Cuvier.  Translatea  from  the  French,  with  Illustrations  and  a 
Glossary.  In  12mo.  with  plates. 

XV.  OUTLINES  of  HISTORY,  from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the  Present 
Time.  Prepared  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  with  Questbns,  by  John  Frost,  A.  M. 

**We  have  glanced  over,  with  much  satisfaction,  the  second  American  edition  of  a  work 
entitled,  *  Outlines  of  History ;  embracing  a  concise  history  of  the  World,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  pacification  of  Eurojie,  in  1815,'  which  is  just  published  by  Messrs.  Carey  & 
L^u  This  edition  contains  some  important  additions,  and  a  set  of  questions  for  examina- 
tion of  students,  arranged  by  John  Frost,  A.  M.  The  main  object  of  the  work  is,  by  gir- 
ing  a  selection  of  interesting  and  striking  facts  from  more  elaborate  histories,  properly  and 
carefully  arranged,  with  chronological  tables,  to  render  the  study  of  general  history  less 
dry  and  repulsive  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  This,  we  think  is  fully  accomplished.  Very 
great  care  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on  the  selections,  and  in  arranging  the  chrono- 
logical tables,  as  well  as  in  the  classification  of  the  historical  matter  into  parts  and  chap- 
ters. The  work  will  suiRctently  recommend  itself  to  all  Mrho  examine  it.** — Sat.  Eve,  Pott. 

XVI.  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  consisting  of  21  Coloarcd 
Maps,  with  a  Complete  Accentuated  Index.  By  Samuel  Butler,  D.  D., 
F.  R.  S.  &c  Archdeacon  of  Derby. 

By  the  same  Author. 

XWl.  GEOGRAPHIA  CLASSIC  A:  a  Sketch  of  Ancient  Geography,  for 
the  Use  of  Schools.  In  8vo.  Nearly  ready. 

XVni.  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  AMERICANA;  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Sciences,  Literature,  History,  and  Politics:  brought  down  to  the  Present 
Time,  and  including  a  Copious  Collection  of  Articles  in  American  Biography. 
On  the  basis  of  the  Seventn  Edition  of  the  German  Conversations  Lexicon. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Franois  Iosiber,  assisted  by  Edward  Wiggles  worth,  Esq. 

•,•  This  work  will  be  completed  in  twelve  large  octavo  volumes,  price  two  dollars  ami 
a  half  each,  strongly  bound  in  cloth.  Five  volumes  are  already  publiiiied,  and  the  nxth  is 
nearly  ready. 

XIX.  The  WATER  WITCH,  or  the  SKIMMER  of  the  SEAS.  By  the 
Author  of  the  Pilot,  Red  Roter,  &c.   In  2  vols. 

**  We  have  no  hesitation  in  classing  this  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  romances  of 
our  countryman." — U,  Staiet  Oaxette, 

*•  We  could  not  break  from  the  volumes,  and  may  predict  that  ihcy  wiH  excite  the  same 
interest  in  the  minds  of  almost  every  reader.  The  concluding  chapters  produce  intense 
emotion.** — J^ational  Gaxette. 

New  Editions  ofthefoUowvig  Works  by  the  same  Author 


NOTIONS  of  the  AMERICANS,  by  a 
Travelling  Bachelor,  2  vols.  1  ^mo. 

The    WISH-TON-WISH,    2    vols 
12mo. 

The  RED  R^VER,  2  vols.  12ino. 

The  SPY,  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  PIONEERS,  2  vols.  12mo 


The  PILOT,  a  Tale  of  the  Sea,  2  vols. 
12mo. 

LIONEL  LINCOLN,  or  the  LEA- 
GUER of  BOSTON,  2  vols. 

The  LAST  of  the  MOHICANS,  2 
vols.  12mo. 

The  PRAIRIE,  2  jols.  12mo. 


XX.  JOURNAL  of  the  HEART,  edited  by  the  Authoress  of  Flirtatiov. 

**  This  is  a  most  charming  and  feminine  volume,  one  delightful  for  a  woman  to  read, 
and  for  a  woman  to  have  written.*^-pX»ierary  Gazette, 

XXL  The  ARMENIANS,  a  Tale  of  Constantinople.  By  J.  Macpakljutb. 
In  2to1s. 

••The  author  will  appreciate  our  respect  for  his  talents,  when  we  say  thsft  be  hat  done 
mor«  than  any  other  man  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  Bast,  dashed  off  by  the  bM. 
pancil  of  the  author  of  Anastaaius.*' — Ed.  LU.  Jeum. 
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XXII.  TALES  of  a  GRANDFATHER,  being  a  Series  from  French  Ks- 
tory.     By  the  Author  rf  Waverley, 

XXIIL  CONSIDERATIONS  on  the  CURRENCY  and  BANKING  SYS- 
TEM of  the  UNITED  STATES.  By  Albert  Gallatin.  Republished,  ,vith 
additions  and  corrections,  from  the  American  Qaarterly  Review. 

XXIY.  The  YOUNG  LADIES'  BOOR,  a  Manual  of  Inatnictiye  Exerciies, 
Recreations,  and  Pursuits.     With  numerous  plates. 

XXV.  ATLANTIC  SOUVENIR, 

FO&  1891. 

EmkeUUkmenfM.^'t*  Frontispiece.  The  Shipwi'iecked  Family,  engraved  by  Ellis,  from  a 
picture  by  Buniet.^^2.  Shipwreck  off  Fort  Rouge,  Calais,  engraved  by  BlUs,  from  a  pictufe 
by  8tanfie1d-r-3.  Infancy,  engraved  by  Kelly,  from  a  picture  by  Sir  lliomas  Lawrence.— 
4.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  engraved  by  Kelly,  from  a  picture  by  Leslie. — 5.  Three  Sco^  aad 
Ten,  engraved  by  Kearney,  from  a  picture  by  Bumet.^6.  The  Hour  of  Rest,  eng^raved  by 
Kelly,  from  a  picture  by  Burnet. — -7.  The  Minstrel,  engraved  by  Ellis,  from  apicture  1^ 
Leslie.^.  Arcadia,  engraved  by  Kearney,from  a  picture  by  Cockerell. — ^9.  The  Fisheimui's 
Return,  engraved  by  Neagle,  from  apicture  by  Collins. — 10.  The  Marchioness  of  Cannsr- 
then,  granddaughter  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroltton,  engraved  by  Illman  and  Pillbnnr, 
from  a  picture  by  Mrs.  Mfse. — 11.  Morning  among  the  Hills,  engraved  by  Hatcb»  from  a 
picture  by  Doughty. — 12.  Los  Musicos,  engraved  by  ElUs,  frt)m  a  picture  by  Watteao. 

A  few  copiea  of  the  ATLANTIC  SOUVENIR,  for  1829  and  1830,  are 
still  for  sale. 

XXVI.  The  POETICAL  WORKS  of  CAMPBELL,  ROGERS,  MONT- 
GOMERY, LAMBE,  and  KIRKE  WHITE,  beautifully  printed,  1  yol.  8vo. 
to  match  Byron,  Scott,  Moore,  &c.     With  Portraits  of  the  Authors. 

XXVII.  The  CHEMISTRY  of  the  ARTS,  on  the  Basis  of  Gray's  Opera- 
tive  Chemist,  being  an  Exhibitipn  of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  dependent  on 
Chemical  Principles,  witii  numerous  Engraving^s,  by  Authur  L.  Porteb,  M. 
D.  late  Professor  of  Chemistry,  &c.  in  the  University  of  Vermont  In  8?o. 
With  numerous  plates.  * 

The  popular  and  valuable  English  work  of  Mr.  Gray,  which  forms  the  ground-w^c^  of  ibe 
present  volume,  was  published  m  London  in  1829,  and  designed  to  exhibit  a  Systematic  ind 
Practical  view  of  the  numerous  Arts  and  Manufactures  which  involve  the  application  of 
Chenucal  Science.  The  author  himself,  a  skilful,  manufacturing,  as  well  as  an  flj>le  sdeotific 
chemist,  eiyoying  the  multiplied  advantages  afforded  by  the  metropolis  of  the  greatest 
manufacturing  nation  on  earth,  was  eminently  qualified  for  so  arduous  an  undertaking, 
and  the  popularity  of  Uie  work  in  England,  as  well  as  its  intrinsic  merits  attest  the  fidelity 
and  success  with  which  it  has  i>een  executed.  In  the  work  now  offered  to  the  American 
public,  the  practical  character  of  the  Operative  Chemist  has  been  preserved,  and  much 
extended  by  the  addition  of  a  great  variety  of  original  matted,  by  numerous  corrections 
of  the  original  text,  and  the  a£iptatioa  of  the  whole  to  the  state  and  wants  of. the  arts  and 
Manufactures  of  the  United  States;  among  the  most,  considerable  additions  Hf^ll  be  found 
fiill  and  extended  treatises  on  the  Bleaching  of  Cotton  imd  Linen,  on  the  various  branches 
of  Calico  Printing,  on  the  Manufacture  of  the  Chloride  of  Lime,  or  Bleaching  Powder,  and 
numerous  Staple  Articles  used  in  the  Arts  of  D^ing,  Calico  l^nting,  and  various  other 
processes  of  Manufacture,  such  as  the  Salts  of  Tm,  Lead,  Manganese,  and  Antimony;  the 
most  recent  Improvements  on  the  Manufacture  of  the  Muriatic,  Nitric,  and  Sulphuric  Adds, 
the  Chromates  of  Potash,  the  latest  information  on  the  comparative  Value  of  Different 
Varieties  of  Fuel,  on  the  Construction  of  Stoves,  Fire-Place^,  and  Stoving  Booms,  on  the 
Ventilation  of  Apartments,  &c.  &c.  The  leading  object  has  been  to  improve -and  extend 
the  practical  character  of  the  Operative  Chemist,  and  to  supply,  as  tiie  publishers  flatter 
themselves,  a  deficiency  which  is  felt  by  every  artist  and  manu&cturer,  whose  processes 
involve  the  principles  of  chemical  scienpe,  the  want  of  a  Systematic  Work  which  should 
embody  the  most  recent  improvements  in  the  chemical  arts  and  mamifactures,  whether 
derived  from  the  researches  of  scientific  men,  or  the  experitnentsand  Observations  of 
the  operative  manufacturer  and  artizans  themselves. 

XXVIII.  ARNOTT'S  ELEMENTS  of  IPHYSICS.  Vol.  It.  PArt  I.  cwi- 
taining  Light  and  Heat 

*'  Dr.  Amott's  previous  volume  has  been  .so  well  received,  that  it  has  almost  banished 
all  the  flimsy  productions  called  popular*  which  falsely  pretend  to  strip  science  of  its 
mysterious  and  repulsive  aspect,  and  to  exhibit  a  holydi^  apparel.  The  success  of  such 
a  work  shows  moat  deftrly  that  it  is  plain,  but  sound  knowledge  which  the  public  want.** 
— Mnuhty  Review. 
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XXIX.  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS,  or  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
GENERAL  and  MEDICAL,  erplamed  independently  of  TECHNICAL 
MATHEMATICS,  and  containing  New  Disquisitions  and  Practical  Sagges- 
tions.  Bj  Nkill  Arhott,.  M.  D.  First  American  from  the  third  London 
edition,  with  additions,  bj  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D. 

*«*  Of  this  work  four  editiODt  haye  been  printed  in  Bnghnd  In  a  rery  diort  time.  AH 
the  Reriewt  speak  of  it  in  the  higfaett  terma. 

XXX.  MORALS  of  PLEASURE,  illustrated  by  Stories  designed  for  Young 
Persons,  in  1  vol.  12mo. 

**  The  style  of  the  stories  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  ease  and  graoeiiilness,  than  for 
the  delicacy  of  its  humour,  and  its  beautiful  and  at  times  affecting  mpUcity.  A  lady  mutt 
hare  written  it^— for  it  is  (it>m  the  bosom  of  woman  alone,  that  such  tenderness  of  feeling 
'  and  such  delicacy  of  septiment — such  sweet  lessons  of  morality — such  deep  and  pure 
streams  of  virtue  and  piety,  gush  forth  to  cleanse  the  juvenile  mind  ftx>m  the  grosser  impu- 
rities of  our  nature,  and  prepare  the  young  for  lives  of  usefulness  here,  and  h^>pinesf 
hereafter."— %V.  r.  Cwm.  Ado. 

XXXI.  SKETCHES  of  CHINA,  with  Illustrations  from  Original  Draw- 
ings.    By  W.  W.  Wood.     In  1  vol.  12mo. 

-  The  residence  of  the  author  Hi  China,  during  the  years  1836-7-8  and  9,  has  enabled 
him  to  collect  much  very  curious  information  relative  to  this  singular  people,  which  he 
has  embodied  in  his  work;  and  will  serve  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  many  whose  time 
or  dispositions  do  not  allow  them  to  seek,  in  the  voluminous  writings  of  the  Jesuits 
and  cM^y  traveUers,  the  information  contuned  in  the  present  work/' 

XXXII.  CLARENCE^  a  Tale  of  our  own  Times.  %j  the  Author  of  Bed- 
wood,  Hops  Leslie,  &c     In  two  volumes. 

XXXIII.  FALKLAND,  a  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  Pelham,  &c.  1  vol.  12mo. 

XXXIV.  A  COLLECTION  of  COLLOQUIAL  PHRASES  on  everjr  Topic 
necessary  to  maintaiD  Conversation,  arranged  under  different  heads,  with  nu- 
merous remarks  on  the  peculiar  pronunciation  and  use  of  various  words  -the 
whole  so  disposed  as  considerably  to  facilitate  the  acauisition  of  a  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  French.     By  A.  Bolmae.     One  voL  18mo. 

XXXV.  A  SELECTION  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PERRIN'S  FABLES,  ac- 
companied by  a  Key,  containing  the  text,  a  literal  and  free  translation,  ar- 
ranged in  sucn  a  manner  as  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  French  and 
the  English  idiom,  also  a  figured  pronunciation  of  the  French,  according  to  the 
best  French  works  extant  on  the  subject;  the  whole  preceded  by  a  short  trea- 
tise on  the  sounds  of  the  French  language,  compared  with  those  of  the  English. 

XXXVI.  NEUMANNS  SPANISH  and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  newed. 

XXXVII.  A  TOUR  in  AMERICA,  by  Basil  Hall,  Capt  R.  N.  in  2  vols. 
ISmo. 

XXXVm.  AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGY,  or  NATURAL  HISTORY 


work 

complete,  are  informed  that  the  edition  of  this  work  is  very  small,  and  that  but 
a  very  limited  number  of  copies  remain  unsold.     Vol.  IV.  in  the  press. 

XXXIX.  The  AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  XVIL  Cm- 
tents. — France,  by  Lady  Mornn— Ennui— Dobell's  Travels  in  China  and 
Siberia — ^Physical  Geo^aph-— Autobio^phy  of  Thieves — ^Tobacco— Irving's 
Spanish  Voyages  of  Discovery — Martin's  History  of  Louisiana — Halsted  on 
Dyspepsia — Bank  of  the  United  States. — Terms^five  dollars  per  annttm. 

xL  EVANS'S  MILLWRIGHT'S  and  MILLER'S  GUIDE,  new  edi- 
tion, with  additions.     By  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jones.     In  8vo.  with  plates. 

XLI.  HISTORICAL,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  and  STATISTICAL  AMERI- 
CAN ATLAS.    Folio. 

XLII.  Major  LONG'S  EXPEDITION  to  the  SOURCES  of  th^  MISSIS- 
SIPPI, 2  vols.  8vo. 

XLin.  The  HISTORY  of  LOUISIANA,  particulariy  of  the  Cession  of 
that  Colony  to  the  United  States  of  North  America;  with  an  Introductory 
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Btta^'  on  the  Constitution  and  OoTernment  of  the  United  States,  by  M.  di 
BIarbois,  Peer  of  France,  translated  from  the  French  bj  an  Americai 
citizen.    In  1  toI.  8vo. 

Valuable  Works  in  Medicine^  Surgery^  and  Chemistry. 

I.  LECTURES  on  INFLAMMATION,  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  General 
Doctrines,  Patholc^cal  and  Practical,  of  Medical  Sargerj.  Bj  John  Thomp- 
801S  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.     Second  American  Edition. 

IL  BROUSSAIS  bn  CHRONIC  INFLAMMATIONS.  Translated  from 
the  French,  in  a  vols.  8vo.     Nearly  ready. 

By  the  same  Author. 

IIL  A  TREATISE  on  PHYSIOLOGY,  applied  to  PATHOLOGY.  Trans- 
lated  by  John  Bell,  M.  D.  and  R.  La  Roche,  M.  D.  2d  ed.  with  additions. 

IV.  EXAMINATION  of  MEDICAL  DOCTRINES  and  SYSTEMS  of 
NOSOLOGY,  preceded  by  propositions  containing  the  substance  of  Physiolo- 
gical Medicine  ^  From  the  third  edition.  Translated  by  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D. 
and  R.  E.  Griffitht  M.  D.     In  9,  vols.  8vo.     In  the  press. 

Y.  CHEMICAL  MANIPULATION.  Instruction  to  Students  on  the 
Methods  of  Performing  Experiments  of  Demonstration  or  Research,  with  ac- 
curacy and  success.  By  Michael  Faraday,  F.  R.  S.  First  American  from 
the  2d  London  edit  with  additions  by  J.  K.  Mitchell,  M.  D.  In  the  prtss, 

VL  SURGICAL  MEMOIRS  of  the  RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Baron  Larret.     Nearly  ready. 

VII.  CLINICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  FEVER,  comprising  a  Report 
of  Cases  Treated  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  18£8->39.  By  Alexaitdcr 
TwBEDiE,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c  &c.  8va 

VIIL  PARSONS  on  ANATOMICAL  PREPARATIONS,  in  8vo.  with 
plates.     Nearly  ready. 

IX.  The  PRACTICE  of  MEDICINE,  upon  the  Principles  of  the  Physio- 
lo«cal  Doctrine,  by  J.  G.  Coster,  M.  D.     Translated  from  the  French. 

X.  COLLES*S  SURGICAL  ANATOMY.     Second  American  edition. 
XL    PATHOLOGICAL  and  PRACTICAL  RESEARCHES  on  DIS- 
EASES of  the  BRAIN  and  SPINAL  CORD.  By  John  Aberorombib,  M.  D. 

**  We  have  here  a  work  of  aathority,  and  one  which  does  credit  to  the  aathor  and  his 
conntiy. — JWiA  Amer,  Med,  and  Surg:  Joum. 

By  the  same  Author. 

XIL  PATHOLOGICAL  and  PRACTICAL  RESEARCHES  on  DIS- 
EASES  of  the  STOMACH,  the  INTESTINAL  CANAL,  the  LIVER,  and 
other  VISCERA  of  the  ABDOMEN. 

•*  We  have  now  closed  a  very  long  review  of  a  very  valuable  work,  and  although 
we  have  endeavoured  to  condense  into  our  pages  a  great  mass  of  important  matter,  we 
feel  that  our  autlior  has  not  yet  recpived  justice** — MedicO'Chintrfieal  Rrview, 

XIII.  A  RATIONAL  EXPOSITION  of  the  PHYSICAL  SIGNS  of  DIS- 
EASES  of  the  LUNGS  and  PLEURA;  Illustratinff  their  P-athologj  and  Faci- 
litating their  Diagnosis.  BjCharles  J.  WiLLUMs,M.  D.  lo  8vo.  with  plstes. 

**  If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  it  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding,  and  a  more  j 
correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  auscultation,  than  any  thing  that  has  yet  appeared.** — Jm. 
Jited.Joum, 

XIV.  BECLARD^  GENERAL  ANATOMY.  Translated  by  J.  Toono, 
M.  D.     8vo. 

XV.  A  TREATISE  on  FEVER.  Bj  South  wood  Smith,  M,  D.  Phjsi- 
cian  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital. 

«  No  work  has  been  more  lauded  by  the  Reviews  than  the  Treatise  on  Fevers,  by 
Southwood  Smith.  Dr.  Johnson,  the  editor  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  says,  *  K 
ia  the  best  we  have  ever  perused  on  the  subject  of  fever,  and  in  our  conscience,  we  be* 
Keve  it  the  best  that  ever  flowed  from  the  pen  of  phyncAm  in  any  age  ©rin  anycountiy.*** 
— Am,  Med,  Joum,  

XVI.  MEMOIR  on  tiie  TREATMENT  of  VENEREAL  DISEASES 
WITHOUT  MERCURY,  employed  at  the  MUitai7  Hospital -tofdw  Yal-d»< 
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Grace*  Translatedfrom  the  French  of  H.  M.  J.  Desruelles,  M.  D.  &c.  To  which 
is  add^.  Observations  bj  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Esq.  and  various  documents,  show- 
iDg  the  results  of  this  Mode  of  Treatment,  in  Great  Britain,  France,  GermaDjt 
and  America,  1  voh  8vo. 

XVll.  PRINCIPLES  of  MILITARY  SURGERY,  comprising  Observa- 
tiona  on  the  Arrangements,  Police,  and  Practice  of  Hospitals,  and  on  the  His- 
tory, Treatment,  and  Anomalies  of  Variola  and  Syphilis^  illustrated  with  casei 
and  dissections.  By  Johk  Hevnen,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Inspector  of  MUitarj 
Hospitals'— 'first  American  from  the  third  London  edition,  with  Life  of  tha 
Author,  by  his  son.  Dr.  John  Hennen. 

«*  The  value  of  Dr.  Henncn's  work  is  too  well  appreciated  to  need  any  praifee  of  ours, 
"We  were  only  reqaired  then,  to  bring  the  third  edition  before  tha  notice  of  our  readers; 
and  having  done  this,  we  shall  merely  add,  that  the  volume  merits  a  place  in  every  library, 
and  that  no  military  surgeon  ought  to  be  without  it" — Medical  Gazette, 

XVIIL  A  TREATISE  on  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY,by  Willum 

E.  Horner,  M.  D.  Adj.  Prof,  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

••*  We  can  conscientiously  commend  it  to  the  members  of  the  profession,  as  a  satisfactory, 

,    interesting,  and  instructive  view  of  tJie  subjects  discussed,  and  as  well  adapted  to  aid 

I     them  in  forming  a  correct  apprecation  of  the  diseased  conditions  they  are  called  on  to 

reUevc.*'' — Jhuerican  Journal  of  the  JHedical  Science,  JV*o.  9. 
i        XIX.    A  New  Edition  of  a  TREATISE  of  SPECIAL  and  GENERAL 
I    ANATOMY,  by  the  same  author,  2  vols.  8vo.  ♦ 

,.        XX.  A  New  Edition  of  a  TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  ANATOMY,  bj 

the  same  author. 
J         XXI.   AMERICAN  DISPENSATORY,  Eighth  Edition,  Improved  and 
::    ereaUy  Enlarged.    By  John  Redman  Coxe,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Materia  Me- 
a     dica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     In  1  vol.  8vo. 

XXIL   An  ESSAY  on  REMITTENT  and   INTERMITTENT  DIS- 
EASES,  including  generically  Marsh  Fever  and  Neuralgia — comprising  under 
r«     the  former,  various  anomalies,  obscurities,  and  consequences^  and  under  a 
new  systematic  view  of  the  latter,  treating  of  tic  douloureux,  sciatica,  head- 
^      ache,  ophthalmia,  tooth-ache,  palsy,  and  many  ofner  modes  and  consequences 
^     of  this  generic  disease;  by  John  Maocullogh,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  &c.  &c. 
Physician  in  Ordinary  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold,  of  Saxe  C<^xmrg. 
;j         **  In  rendering  Dr.  Macculloch's  work  more  accessible  to  the  profession,  we  are  con- 
scious that  wc  are  doing  the  state  some  service." — Jtfed.  Chir,  Review. 

'*  We  most  strongly  recommend  Dr.  MaccuHoch's  treatise  to  the  attention  of  our  me- 
.{  ^Kcal  brethren,  as  presenting  a  most  valuable  mass  of  information,  on  a  most  important 
'        subject" — J^,  ►^.  Med.  and  Sure',  Journal. 

^         XXIH.    CAZENAVE  and  SCHEDEL,  on  DISEASES  of  the  SKIN. 
Translated  from  the  French.    In  8vo. 

XXIV.  The  PRACTICE  of  PHY^C,  by  W.  P.  Deweks,  M.  D.  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania^.  2  vols.  8vo. 
r,  <f  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  decidedly  one  of  the  best  systems  of 
medicine  extant.  The  tenor  of  the  work  in  general  refiects  the  highest  honour  on  Dr.  De- 
''  wees*s  talents,  industry,  and  capacity  for  the  execution  of  the  arduous  task  which  he  had 
}'  undertaken.  It  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  satisfkctory  works  which  modem  times  have 
it  produced,  and  will  be  a  standard  authority.** — Lond.  Med.  and  Svrj^,  Joum,  ,Mug.  1830. 
J         XXV.  DEWEES  on  the  DISEASES  of  CHILDREN.   3d  ed.    In  8vo. 

The  objects  of  this  work  are,  1st,  to  teach  those  who  have  the  charge  of  children,  either 
M  parent  or  guardian,  the  most  approved  methods  of  securing  and  improving  their  physi- 
cal powers.  This  is  attempted  by  pointing  out  the  duties  which  the  parent  or  the  guarcUaiv 
ni»      owes  for  this  purpose,  to  this  interestingTbut  helpless  class  of  beings,  and  the  manner  by 
which  thehr  duties  shall  be  AiUilled.  And  2d,  to  render  available  a  long  experience  to  these 
objecU  of  our  affections,  when  they  become  diseased.    In  attempting  this,  the  author  has 
r^      avoided  as  much  ai  was  possible,  **  technicality;"  and  has  given,  if  he  does  not  flatter  himself 
^^,      too  much,  to  each  disease  of  which  he  treats,  its  appropriate  and  designating  characters^ 
^      with  a  fidelity  that  will  prevent  any  two  being  contounded,  together  with  the  best  mode 
t^      of  treating  them^ateither  his  owA  experience  or  that  of  others  has  suggested. 
X. 


XXYI.  DEWEES  on  the  DISEASES  of  FEMALES.    3d  ed.  with  addi- 
tions. InSvo. 
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8  Valuable  Works  in  AMiciney  Surgery^  and  Chemittry. 

XXVn.  DEWEES'S  SYSTEM  of  MTOWIFERY.  4aied- with  additions. 

XXVIII.  CHAPMAN'S  THERAPEUTICS  and  MATERIA  MEDIC  A. 

5th  ed.  with  additions. 

XXIX.  The  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  of  the  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 
No.  XY.  for  Maj9  1831.  Amoi^  the  Collaborators  of  this  work  are  Professors 
Bigelow,  Channinff,  Chapman,  Coxe,  Davidee,  De  Butte,  Dewees,  Dic^o, 
Dudley,  Francis,  Gibson,  Godman,  Hare,  Henderson,  Horner,  Hosack,  Jack- 
son, Macn^yen,  Mott,  Mussey,  Physick,  Potter,  Sewalt,  Warren,  and  Wor- 
thington;  Drs.  Daniel!,  Emerson,  Feam,  Griffith,  Hays,  Hayward,  lyes,  Jack- 
son, King,  Moultrie,  Spence,  Ware,  and  Wright — Termn^Jne  dollars  per  an. 

XXX.  HUTIN'S  MANUAL  of  PHYSIOLOGY,  in  12mo. 

XXXL  MANUAL  of  MATERIA  MEDIC  A  and  PHARMACY.  By  H. 
M.  Edwards,  M.  D.  and  P.  YAyAssEUR,  M.  D.  comprising  a  concise  Descrip- 
tion of  the  articles  used  in  Medicine;  their  Physical  and  Chemical  Propertiesi 
the  Botanical  Characters  of  the  Medicinal  Plants;  the  Formulae  for  the  Prin- 
cipal Officinal  Preparations  of  the  American,  Parisian,  Dublin,  &c.  PharmacQ»> 
pceias;  with  Obseryations  on  the  Proper  Mode  of  Combining  and  Administer- 
ing Remedies.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  numerous  Additions  and 
Corrections,  and  adapted  to  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  to  the  Art  of  Phar- 
macy in  the  United  States.  Dy  Joseph  Toono,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Phila- 
delpnia  Medical  Societj,  and  £.  Durand,  Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacj. 

**  It  contains  all  the  pharmaceutical  information  that  the  phy^cian  can  desire,  and  in 
addition,  a  larger  mats  of  information,  in  relation  to  the  properUes,  &c.  of  the  different 
articles  and  preparations  employed  in  medicine,  than  any  of  the  dispensatories;  and  we 
think  will  entirely  supersede  all  these  publications  in  the  library  of  the  phyudan/* — ,Sm 
Joum*  of  the  Medical  Sciencea, 

XXXn.  An  EPITOME  of  the  PHYSIOLOGY,  GENERAL  ANATOMY, 
and  PATHOLOGY  of  BICH AT,  By  Thomas  Henderson,  M.  D.  Professor 
of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Columbia  College,  Washington 
City.  1  vol.  8vo.  • 

**  The  epitome  of  Dr.  Henderson  oaght  and  must  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  everj 
phydcian  desirous  of  useful  knowledge  for  himself,  or  of  being  instmmental  in  imparting 
It  to  others,  whose  studies  he  is  expected  to  superintend." — A".  A.  Med,  and  Sw^,  Jowm. 
JV*.  15. 

XXXIII.  ELLIS' MEDICAL  FORMULARY.  The  Medical  Formolaij, 
being  a  collection  of  prescriptions  derived  from  the  writings  and  practice  of 
many  of  the  most  eminent  pnjsicians  in  America  and  Europe.  Bj  Benjamik 
Ellis,  M.  D.  Sd  edition,  with  additions. 

*^e  wouC  J  especially  recommend  it4o  our  brethren  in  <Ustant  parts  of  the  country,  whose 
insulated  situations  may  prevent  them  from  having  access  to  the  many  authorities  whidi 
have  been  consulted  in  arranging  materials  for  this  work." — Phil,  Med.  and  Phya,  J&wm, 

XXXIV.  MARTINET'S  MANUAL  of  PATHOLOGY,  containing  the 
Symptoms,  Diagnoeis^  and  Morbid  Characters  of  Diseases,  &c.  2d  ed.  I  vol.  12mo* 

XXXV.  The  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  and  DISEASES  of  the  TEETH. 
By  Thomas  Bbll,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.  &c.  In  1  vol.  8vo.  with  plates. 

"  We  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Bell,  whose  work  we  have  no  doubt  will  become  a 
class  book  on  the  important  subject  of  dental  BUTgtTy.**'--MedicO'Ckirurgical  Eetiea. 

XXXVI.  WISTAR^S  ANATOMY.  5th  ed.  2  vols.  8vo. 

XXXVIL  GIBSON'S  SURGERY.  Sded.  improved  and  enlarged.  2vols.8vo. 

PREPdRINQ  FOR  PRESS. 

A  CYCLOPEDIA  of  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  Comprising  Treatises 
on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  M^ica  and  Therapeutics, 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.  &c.  Edited  by  John  Forbes,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
Alexander  Twebdie,  M.  D.  and  John  Conollt,  M.  D. 

This  work  will  make  ^ve  or  six  large  8ro.  Tohimesy  and  will  be  published  at  intenralsof 
three  months.  For  the  revision  and  adaptation  of  the  work  to  this  country,  the  publishers 
have  engaged  the  assistance  of  many  or  our  most  distioguished  physicians.  A  detailed 
pfospcOus  will  thorUy  bepubliihed. 
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